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NEW  SERIES. 


Wrh  the  I  umber  for  March,  1862/W6  shall  commeoce  a  Niw 
of  the  Ambjucam  Joubmal  of  Eduoatioii,  mad  with  a  moderate  encour- 
igement  from  the  thoughtful  and  actiTe  fiieods  of  educational  im- 
provement, we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  iasuefli  until  the/  have 
reached  at  least  six  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
pUn  of  this  periodical  It  will  be  devoted  as  from  the  start,  ezclusiTelj 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statis- 
tics of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  alloi- 
ment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education.  We  leave  the  wotk  of 
controversy  tu  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

L  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  fiunily  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
systematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — ^in  China,  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinys,  Quintillian  and 
LncaaiL 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Ohristianitj, 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distiucUyo  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  {<£)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (0) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (A)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  (t)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (J)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (h)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  Uie  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  infiuence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  affiurs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(I)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
sal education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

IL  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im* 
provement  of  Teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
ftill  account  of  Military  Schools. 

y.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
•nd  Universities  in  different  countries. 

VL   The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Bene&c- 

tors  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 

foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  in* 

■tructioo. 

BasKT  Bashaxd. 
Htrtlbrd,  Murch,  186S. 
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AXIOMS. 


ArHOBisMS  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  hiTite  men  to  inquire 
(krCher  ;  wherems  methods  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men, 
as  \f  they  w^ere  at  farthest.  Baoon. 

ExclusiTelj  of  the  abstract  science,  the  Urgeat  and  worthiest  portioii 
of  OUT  knowledge  consists  of  Aphorisms :  and  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men  is  but  an  Aphorism. 

There  is  one  way  of  gi ring  freshness  and  importance  to  the  most  com 
mon-place  maxims — that  of  reflecting  on  them  in  direct  reference  to  our 
own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  and  ftiture  being. 

S.    T.    COLBSIDOI. 

Mature  and  sedate  wisdom  has  been  fond  of  summing  up  the  results 
of  itA  experience  in  weighty  sentencea  Solomon  did  ho  :  the  wise  men 
of  India  and  Greece  did  so :  Bacon  did  so :  Goethe  in  his  old  age  took 
deli^^ht  in  doing  so  ...  .  They  who  can  not  weave  an  uniform  web, 
majTat  least  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork ;  which  may  Im;  useful,  and 
not  without  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  very  sharpness  and  abruptnen 
with  which  truths  must  be  asserted,  when  they  arc  to  stand  singly,  it 
not  ill-fitted  to  startle  and  rouse  sluggish  and  drowsy  minds. 

Oueue$at  Truth, 

A  collection  of  good  sentences  resembles  a  string  of  pearls. 

Chinete  toying. 

Nor  do  Apophthegms  only  serre  for  ornament  and  delight,  but  also  for 
Action  and  dril  use :  as  being  the  edge-tools  of  speech,  which  cut  and 
penetrate  the  knots  of  business  and  aflkirs. — ^Bacon. 

How  often  one  finds  in  Kfo,  that  an  idea,  which  one  may  have  met  In 
youth,  made  risible  in  words,  but  also  Teiled  in  them,  and  which  in  this 
^liape  has  haunted  one  with  a  vague  sense  of  somethinf^  divine,  but  dim 
and  inscrutable,  becomes,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  or  whi-n  real  events 
and  beings  give  it  its  fit  body,  the  open  aspect  of  a  rofrMteni^  fross 
Heaven,  and  the  fiuniliar  fiiend  of  all  one's  Mti/tr  <lays.  .Httaujwi. 

Abstracts,  abridgments,  summaries,  Ac.,  hav#>  the  wm^  use  with  Imni' 
ing  glasses,  to  collect  the  diffused  rays  of  wit  and  \iMtn\u%  in  atithora, 
and  make  them  point  with  warmth  sod  gofdroess  Hpon  the  r«aiW%  xm- 

Hwirt. 


8  APHORlflllS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Hannony,  the  ultimate  object  of  all  things,  should  exist  as  in  the  uni- 
▼erse,  so  in  man  also,  who  is  a  little  world  in  himself 
It  is  to  this  end  especially  that  education  should  be  directed ;  which 
*  requires : 

1.  That  youth  should  not  hear  of  any  thing  which  may  awaken  un- 
chaste desires,  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  loftiness 
of  human  nature. 

2.  That  youth  should  endeavor  to  attain  a  ripe  derelopment,  by  means 
of  effort 

8.  That  parents  are  the  proper  educators;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
greatest  injustice  to  separate  parents  and  children. 
4.  That  education  should  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  youth. 

Ptthaooras. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is,  principally  by  education ;  which  pertains  to 
the  whole  of  life. 

Education  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  themselves ; 
must  constitute  a  rule  of  action  during  the  entire  life,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it 

A  good  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Plato. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is,  by  nature,  habit,  instruction. 

The  last  two,  together,  constitute  education,  and  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other ;  the  former,  however,  preceding. 

It  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it 

The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge  but  by  activity. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  powers,  but  eVery  power  exists  only  for  the 
sake  of  action ;  the  end  of  philosophy  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  energy 
conversant  about  knowledge.  Aristotle. 

The  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chesti 
Heroic  stature  and  a  temperate  tongue. 

-^—  So  were  trained  the  heroes,  who  imbued 
The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood. 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves, 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest 

Ahibtophamks.     The  CUmdt, 

There  is  no  living  being  whose  nature  is  so  obstinate  and  cross-grained 
as  that  of  man ;  who  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  what  is  forbidden 
and  dangerous,  and  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  influenced. 

But  these  sinful  natural  tendencies  can  be  improved  by  wise  laws,  by  a 
mild  and  just  administration  of  them,  and  by  an  education  which  unites 
Srmaeaa  and  love,  Sknioa. 

ISetacMlion  awakes  the  innate  power  of  the  mmd^  ikiid  \i\^Vi  cwUiv&tion 
eonUnas  it  Vkxsusstu 


1 0  WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  1 

the  animal  side  of  the  human  being  is  most  prominent;  so  that  the  woid 
may  be  used  even  of  a  calf;  and  when  applied  to  persons,  is  usually 
spoken  of  orphaned  or  neglected  children,  who  early  come  into  the  charge 
of  strangers ;  and  whose  education  is  considered  chiefly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  beneficent  life-sustained  love.  Brziehen^  (educate,)  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  prefix  er  in  many  words, 
denotes  the  action  of  zteJten  perfected  ;  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  object ; 
as  including  all  sides  of  the  subjects  of  its  action ;  complete  within  its 
proper  scope.  Erziehen  (to  educate)  is  therefore  ziehen  (to  draw  forth), 
and  aufzuhen  (to  bring  up)  in  their  metaphorical  sense,  but  with  the  ad- 
ditional definite  shade  of  meaning,  that  its  action  is  carried  out  to  its 
completed  purpose,  and  applies  to  all  sides  of  the  object  to  be  acted  on. 
But  this  docs  not  however  fully  express  the  actual  extent  of  the  idea. 
The  best  and  most  condensed  definition  that  we  can  give  is — Education 
is  that  intentional  and  systematic  course  of  operations  by  adult  persons 
upon  the  young,  which  is  designed  to  raise  the  latter  to  whatever  degree 
of  individual  excellence  they  are  capable  of  by  nature;  and  in  whose 
attainment  that  divine  purpose  will  be  accomplished,  for  which  every  in- 
dividual man  is  destined  by  God  for  himself  and  for  society ;  and  for 
which  society  also  is  destined  in  like  manner. 

Schmidt's  ^^  Padagogische  Eneyhlopadie?^ 

Education  is  assistance  directed  to  the  fullest  development  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  man,  and  to  an  attainment  the  nearest  possible  of  the  end 
of  his  existence  instituted  by  God.  Thus  education  introduces  nothing 
foreign  into  man,  whereas  instruction  is  concerned  in  the  appropriation 
of  a  foreign  material,  of  human  knowledge  generally,  not  the  germs  of 
which,  but  the  capacity  to  make  his  own,  lies  in  man. 

Bncyklopadie  der  Padagogih. 

Education  is  the  act  [i.  e.  the  continuous  and  entire  treatment  and  con- 
duct and  exertion  of  influence]  which  places  a  child  in  the  condition  to 
fulfill  as  nearly  as  possible  his  destiny  as  a  mortal  and  immortal  being. 
It  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  his  faculties  as  a  man,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  social,  and  religious,  in  such  proportion  that  through 
their  harmonious  action  he  will  escape  the  punishments  which  await  the 
bad,  and  become  worthy  of  the  rewards  reserved  for  virtue. 

Thomas  Braun.     Gours  de  PSdagogie, 

Maintaining  the  health  of  the  body ;  training  its  powers ;  developing 
and  sharpening  the  natural  understanding ;  enlightening  ideas  relative  to 
man  and  the  world ;  instructing  and  elevating  the  imagination,  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  great,  the  affecting,  the  refined,  the  pleas- 
ing ;  harmony  of  the  bodily  desires,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  moral 
laws  of  the  reason ;  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  equanimity  in  the  want  of  them ;  reference  of  all  earthly  being 
and  action  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

Thb  Author  of  The  Impultes  qf  Beaaon, 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  conducting  the  understanding  is  precisely 
the  same  as  conducting  the  body,  to  give  it  regular  and  copious  supplies 
of  food,  to  prevent  that  atrophy  and  marasmus  of  mind,  which  comes  on 
from  giving  it  no  new  ideas.  It  is  a  mistake  equally  fatal  to  the  memory, 
the  imagination,  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  to  every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  to  think  too  early  that  we  can  live  upon  our  stock  of  understand- 
ing—that it  is  time  to  leave  off  business,  and  make  use  of  the  acquisitions 
we  have  already  made,  without  troubling  ourselves  any  further  to  add  to 
them.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to  keep  together  a  certain 
stock  of  knowledge  thjui  it  is  possible  to  keep  together  a  stock  of  ice  ex- 
posed to  the  meridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a  iact,  a  relation,  or  an 
inference ;  and  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  bulk  and  value  of  the 
pile  is  by  constantly  adding  to  it 

The  fire  of  our  minds  must  act  and  feed — upon  the  pure  spirit  of 
knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions.  Therefore, 
when  I  say,  love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love, 
with  a  love  coeval  with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love  innocence — ^love  vir- 
tue— ^love  purity  of  conduct — love  that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn 
you,  never  quit  you  ; — which  will  open  to  you  the  kingdom  of  thought, 
and  all  the  boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the 
cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer 
world — that  which  will  make  your  motives  habitually  great  and  honora- 
ble, and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very 
thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud.  Sidney  SMrni. 

There  have  been  many  men  of  an  excellent  mind  and  of  great  virtue 
without  learning,  merely  by  their  extraordinary  nature  approaching  to 
divine ;  but  yet,  when  to  this  extraordinary  nature  are  added  the  advant- 
ages of  regular  <liscipline  and  education,  then  at  last  something  remark- 
ably eminent  and  singularly  great,  is  usually  produced.  Cicero. 

£<lucation  in  that  sense  in  which  it  deserves  the  grave  consideration 
and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  community — is  something  more  than  the 
mere  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  and  something  more  too  than 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  It  is  the 
fitting  the  individual  man  for  fulfilling  his  destiny,  of  attaining  to  the 
end,  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  God  hath  made  him.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  branches:  1.  That  which  answers  the  question, 
what  is  my  destiny  as  an  individual,  and  fits  me  for  attaining  it?  and 
2dly,  that  which  answers  the  question,  what  is  the  destiny  of  society, 
and  fits  me  to  cooperate  in  its  attainment  ?  Individual  education  is  gen- 
eral and  special — education  as  a  man,  and  education  with  reference  to 
occupation  or  social  position.  Brownsom. 

At  the  first  it  is  no  great  matter  haw  mueh  you  learn,  but  hau>  weU  you 
learn  it  Erasmos. 

It  [the  understanding]  grows  like  a  tree  under  the  unseen  operations 
of  time,  HoRACB. 
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The  most  essentimi  ubject8  of  education  are  the  two  follow ing^tinit,  to 
cultivate  all  the  various  principlog  of  our  nature,  lM>th  s|ii*culativtr  and  ac- 
tive, in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  thvin  to  the  gri'ftti^t  |M*rfvi>tioD  of 
which  (hey  are  susceptible;  and,  secondly, by  wat<*hing  over  tbv  iinpr«j«- 
sions  and  associations  which  the  wind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it 
against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  |M>ssible,  engage 
ibi  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth. 

To  watch  over  the  associations  which  they  fomi  in  infiincy ;  to  give 
theui  early  habits  of  mental  activity  ;  to  njuse  their  (:uri<»i(  y,  an«l  direct 
it  to  pro]>er  objects ;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  inventinn  ;  to  rulti- 
vatc  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
their  attention  alive  to  tlu^  objects  around  them;  to  awakm  their  sensi* 
bilities  to  the  l>eauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  ri'lish  for 
intellectual  enjoyment — these  form  but  a  {)art  of  the  business  of  e*lura 
tiou.  l)r(;AU»  Stewakt. 

Education  is  that  noble  art  which  has  the  charge  of  training  tin-  igno- 
rance and  iml>ecility  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  ami  |H>wer,  and  wi»<Jfjiu 
of  mature  manhood— of  fonuing,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  feebloi 
which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless  Mivereign  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  LHvinity.  Thomas  Bkowh. 

Education  is  a  process  calculated  to  qualify  man  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
in  a  manner  most  productive  of  happiness.  It  possesses  three  caitcn- 
tials — flrst,  by  eftriy  exercise  to  improve  the  fiowers  and  fa<:uUi«.-.%  l>odily 
and  mental ;  secondly,  to  impart  a  knowlefige  of  the  nature  and  purpotiet 
of  these  powers  and  fiicultics ;  and,  thirdly,  to  convey  as  extensive  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  nature  of  external  beings  and  tilings,  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  human  constitation.  J.  Si»uvj9. 

The  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  student*)* 
mind,  and  knowledge  Ls  principally  useful  aM  a  means  of  detemiining  tbi 
faculties  to  that  exercise  through  which  this  development  is  ai-<'ompli>hed. 
Self-a<.*tivity  is  tlie  indispensable  condition  of  impn^vemTnt ;  and  educa- 
tion is  only  education — that  is,  accomplishes  its  pur[»OMr»,  '>nly  by  afford 
ing  objects  and  supplying  incitements  to  this  n|iontane'/u»  exertioo 
Strictly  speaking,  every  man  must  educate  himself 

Sia  WujjAM  Uamiltoji.     Mtf^ipky^iot. 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  vision  Ut  diK«m, 
with  firee  force  to  do ;  the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the  foundation  Hf^n^-  of  %\\  bat 
fidse  imaginary  culture,  is  that  men  must  before  ever}'  otli«rr  th'rise.  ^9* 
trained  to  do  somewhat  Thua,  and  others  only.  th«:  living  For'  <:  '/f  a 
new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and  purili<:<i  '\uv>  v'u:u^^,*y  'lear* 
1  XaoMAf  Cakltu.     Emayn. 
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^*  A  virtuous  and  noble  education  **  is  whatever  tends  to  train  up  to  a 
healthy  and  graceful  activity  our  mental  and  bodily  powers,  our  affec- 
tions, manners,  and  habits.  It  is  the  business,  of  course,  of  all  our  lives, 
or,  more  properly,  of  the  whole  duration  of  our  being.  But  since  im- 
pressions made  early  are  the  deepest  and  most  lasting,  that  is,  above  all, 
education  which  tends  in  childhood  and  youth  to  form  a  manly,  upright, 
and  generous  character,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  course  of 
liberal  and  virtuous  self-culture. 

Alonzo  Pottbk.     The  School  and  Schoolmaster. 

Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have  no  magical  power  to  make 
scholars.  As  a  man  is,  in  all  circumstances  under  Qod,  the  master  of  his 
own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  his  own  mind.  The  Creator  has  so 
constituted  the  human  intellect,  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own  action  ; 
and  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  Every  man  must  therefore 
educate  himself.  Uis  books  and  his  teachers  are  but  his  helps ;  the  work 
is  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  on 
an  emergency,  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to  affect  his  pro- 
posed object  It  is  not  thi*  man  who  has  seen  the  most,  or  read  the  must 
who  can  do  this ;  such  an  one  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men^s  thouglits.  Nor  is 
it  the  man  who  can  boast  merely  of  native  vigor  and  capacity.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  warriors  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  not  the 
preeminence  because  nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he  carried  the 
largest  bow ;  but  because  self-discipline  had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it 

Daniel  Webstbu. 

Education  is  development,  not  instruction  merely — ^not  knowledge, 
foots,  rules— communicated  by  the  teacher,  but  it  is  discipline,  it  is  a 
waking  up  of  the  mind,  a  growth  of  the  mind — growth  by  a  healthy  as- 
similation of  wholesome  aliment  It  is  an  inspiring  of  the  mind  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  growth,  enlargement — and  then  a  disciplining  of  its 
powers  so  far  that  it  can  go  on  to  educate  itself.  It  is  the  arousing  of  the 
child^s  mind  to  think,  without  thinking  for  it ;  it  is  the  awakening  of  its 
powers  to  observe,  to  remember,  to  reflect,  to  combine.  It  is  not  a  culti- 
vation of  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  else ;  but  is  a  calling- 
forth  of  all  the  foculties  into  harmonious  action. 

DAvm  Page.     Theory  and  Praotiee, 

Oh,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind, 

That  deathless  thing !     They  know  not  what  they  do. 

Nor  what  they  deal  with.     Man,  perchance,  may  bind 

The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 

The  torch  he  quen'ches ;  or  to  music  wind 

Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew  ;— 

But  for  the  soul,  oh,  tremble,  and  beware 

To  lay  rude  hands  upon  Qod's  mysteries  there  I 

Anonynunui. 
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Wo  regard  cducatiou  as  the  formation  of  the  character,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral ;  as  tlie  process  by  which  our  faculties  are  devel- 
oped, cultivated,  and  directed,  and  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  our 
station  and  employment,  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  for  time  and 
eternity.  W.  C.  Woodbridgk. 

All  intelligent  thinkers  upon  the  subject  now  utterly  discard  and  repu- 
tliate  the  idea  that  reading  and  writing,  with  a  knowledge  of  accounts, 
constitute  education.  The  lowest  claim  which  any  intelligent  man  now 
prefers  in  its  behalf  is,  that  its  domain  extends  over  the  threefold  nature 
of  man ;  over  his  body,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  ob- 
Kervance  of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  health,  impart  strength  and 
prolong  life ;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating  the  mind,  replenishing  it  with 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  all  these  tastes,  which  are  allied  to  virtue ; 
and  over  his  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  dethroning  selfish- 
ness, enthroning  conscience,  leading  the  affections  outwardly  in  good-will 
towards  man,  and  upward  in  gratitude,  and  reverence  to  God. 

Far  above  and  beyond  all  special  qualifications  for  special  pursuits,  is 
the  importance  of  fonning  to  usefulness  and  honor  the  capacities  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  The  endowments  that  belong  to  all,  are  of 
far  greater  consequences  than  the  peculiarities  of  any.  The  practical 
farmer,  the  ingenious  mechanic,  the  talented  artist,  the  upright  legislator 
or  judge,  the  accomplished  teacher,  are  only  modifications  or  varieties 
of  the  original  m<tn.  The  man  is  the  trunk;  occupations  and  profes- 
sions are  only  different  qualities  of  the  fruit  it  yields.  The  development 
of  the  common  nature ;  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  intelligence,  up- 
rightness, benevolence,  truth  that  belong  to  all ;  these  are  the  principal, 
the  aim,  the  end, — while  special  preparations  for  the  field  or  the  shop, 
for  the  forum  or  the  desk,  for  the  land  or  the  sea,  are  but  incidents. 

The  great  necessities  of  a  race  like  ours,  in  a  world  like  ours,  are :  a 
Body,  grown  from  its  elemental  beginning,  in  health ;  compacted  with 
strength  and  vital  with  activity  in  every  part ;  impassive  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  victorious  over  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  zones ;  not  cn])- 
pled  by  disease  nor  stricken  down  by  early  death ;  not  shrinking  from 
bravest  effort,  but  panting,  like  fleetest  runner,  less  for  the  prize  than  for 
the  joy  of  the  race;  and  rejuvenant  amid  the  iirosts  of  age.  A  Mind,  as 
strong  for  the  immortal  as  is  the  body  for  the  mortal  life ;  alike  enlight- 
ened by  the  wisdom  and  beaconed  by  the  errors  of  the  past;  through 
intelligence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  guiding  her  elemental  forces,  as  it 
directs  the  limbs  of  its  own  body  through  the  nerves  of  motion,  thus 
making  alliance  with  the  exhaustless  forces  of  nature  for  its  strength  and 
clothing  itself  with  her  endless  charms  for  its  beauty,  and,  wherever  it 
goes,  carrying  a  sun  in  its  hand  with  which  to  explore  the  realms  of  na- 
ture, and  reveal  her  yet  hidden  truths.  And  then  a  Moral  Nature,  pre- 
siding like  a  divinity  over  the  whole,  banishing  sorrow  and  pain,  gather- 
Ji^  in  earthly  joys  and  immortal  hopes,  and  transfigured  and  rapt  by  the 
»>vareigD  smd  sublime  aspiration  to  know  and  do  tius  wUiL  of  God. 

UoKAC£  Mann. 


THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 


L      ORIOnr  AKD  mSTOBT.      PKRIOD  I. — 1802-1812. 

The  iuflaence  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  upon  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  its  wide  reputation  as  a  school  of  science,  render 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  a  subject  both  of  interest  and 
profit.  Since  it  is  mind,  rather  than  any  system  of  forms  and 
studies,  which  gives  power  to  such  institutions,  a  mere  statement 
of  dates  and  facts  is  insufficient  to  give  us  a  just  view  of  its  char- 
acter. We  must,  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
guided,  and  the  principles  impressed  upon  it.  To  do  this,  we  shall 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of 
men  and  acts,  with  which  we  were  for  years  familiar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  art 
should  be  founded  by  small  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  When  even  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  lawyers  for  license,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  their 
soldiers  to  be  accomplished  engineers.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  came  on,  this  fact  became  a  painful  experience.  No  man  felt 
it  more  than  Washington.  With  a  people,  whose  patriotism  was 
unquenchable ;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leouidas, 
he  found  the  best  and  truest  of  men,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  military  science.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  on  European 
engineers  for  a  skill  which  his  countrymen  did  not  possess ;  while 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  his 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instruction  to  be  a  primary 
want  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Military  Academy ;  that  is,  he  put  forth  the  germinal  idea.  What 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  shape  it  should  ultimately  take, 
he  did  not  state,  and  probably  had  not  thought  of;  for  Washington 
in  the  office  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  the  details  of  pub- 
lic afiairs.  What  he  meant  to  obtain,  however,  he  distinctly  stated, 
in  his  message,  dated  December  3rd,  1793;  in  referring  to  measures 
of  national  defense,  he  says  an  inquiry  may  be  made :  ''  whether 

•  Fifnd  by  M^|or  B.  D.  Mamfleld,  a  graduate  of  Wwt  Point  in  1819,  lor  Baroard't  Ameri- 
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your  own  experience,  in  the  several  states  has  not  detected  some 
imperfection  in  the  scheme ;  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  the 
improvement  of  it  ought  not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever 
be  obtained  by  practice  alone,^* 

In  his  message  of  December  7th,  1796,  he  said:  "Whatever, 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples,  superficially 
viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the 
art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated ;  tliat  it  de- 
mands much  previous  study,  and  that  the  profession  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the 
security  of  a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care'  of 
every  government ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  academy ,  where  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  given^  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  differ- 
ent nations  have  employed."* 

The  views,  always  entertained,  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  McHenry, 
secretary  ot  war,  in  his  administration,  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  congress,  on  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  McHenry,  to  say  that  his  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  course  of  military  instruction,  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  were  actually  provided,  till  after  the  war  of  1812 — '16 
proved  his  ideas  to  be  correct.  In  1794,  prior  to  the  last  message 
of  Washington,  congress  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mili- 
tary academy,  by  attaching  cadets  to  tlys  corps  of  artillerists, 
and  engineers.  This  corps  consisted  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached.  This  made  the  whole 
number  of  cadets  thirty-two ;  and  for  this  corps  of  artillerists,  en- 
gineers and  cadets,  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  to  procure 
books,  instruments  and  apparatus.  The  term  cadet  signifying  in 
French,  the  youngest  brother  of  a  flEmiily,  and  in  Spanish,  a  young 
Yolunteer  officer,  became  naturally  applied  to  young  men,  who  wero 
junior,  volunteer  officers.  In  England,  the  cadet  of  a  family  was  a 
young  son,  who  volunteered  for  the  India  service ;  and  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  properly  applied  to  the  youth,  who  enter  the 
military  academy. 

It  seems  from  the  message  of  Washington,  in  1796,  that  the  at- 
tempt at  military  instruction,  was  a  {iedlure.  No  place,  no  teachers, 
no  studies,  were  appointed.    It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  in 

*  It  te  not  meant  to  mj  that  thia  aubject  waa  not  mentioned  before.  It  waa  by  CoL  Pick- 
ariiw,  In  1783.  Hot  whoerer  reada  the  lettera  and  memoira  of  Waabington,  will  aee,  that  all 
the  early  Ideaa  on  the  aatyjeot  of  militarj  education  and  military  acienee  were  darlviad  firom 
tfia  experience  of  Washington. 
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tbe  early  admimstration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  coDgrew  e8tabllsL«>d« 
by  that  name,  the  Military  Academy.  It  was  still  made  part  of  aa 
army  corps ;  the  idea  of  making  a  separate  institation  for  Mentlfk 
studies  not  being  yet  matared.  The  artillerists  and  engineers  wtn 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil- 
lery and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  *A  a 
major,  two  captains,  foor  Uentenants,  and  ten  cadets,  making  sereb- 
teen  in  alL  The  corps  eonstituUd  the  military  academy,  eaCabiLih#^l 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  Toris.  So  little  idta  was  th^ 
entertained  of  the  tme  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  inctro^.-ti'/n, 
that  the  law  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  officer,  to  do  dntj  in  arjj 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  only  idea  'A  the  tuiYh- 
tary  academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  pUkct  ajtyAnUd  whert  the  ofctrt  'jf 
engineers  might  give  or  receive  tmstrwctifm,  when,  mot  Km  other  dmty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conformed  to  that  yUoL  Tht 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  soperxz^^iyieb;.  Tbt 
two  captions  were  instructors,  and  the  cadeU  w#;r*;  p<zp:kL  It  «a^ 
as  a  school,  an  inchoate  existence,  withoot  pcgolar  Usi^,}^in^  '/t  I^^s^ 
ited  studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  tLii  iiri{^;r5b'j^»  vysr- 
dition,  it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  some  ter^iese  «LkL  f/^cizi^  v>  \0t 
grateliDlly  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  os  torn  for  a  n»cci4^1.  Ur  tu*;  j4/mce  ws^jdk 
is  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  tifj^iArr,  mzA  k  uyw  w,  .ji'V 
maielT  associated  with  vnence.  If  Dr.  ISitneii^  k  •'Jjtt*^  li  «a(i' 
ing  that  the  character  of  the  miivd  \s  r!j^;L  itH^.<'j£rA  whl  u^j^r^ 
sceo«y,  no  plaiDe  in  America  coaJfi  Lst*:  b*j»:L  zi^-f*:  w1*^}t  k^jw-VsI, 
as  the  she  of  a  national  inititct^'A.  ^-.^A  r>^y>wii»9^  im  "^^sOi 
P<Mnt  justly  is,  there  is  that  in  iu  *^xz^frx  leA  wn^j^jC^tAaL.  ir^,^*  ;x- 
teresting  U>  a  poetic  or  a  patrk^ic  zdi«i.  if  a*,  h*  lk£M^  A»:a»i-,ivK 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  scSi<  ha  x&>zi:*^^x»  :  ru  '-Tk^;^  tsiJii-.v^v  : 
its  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  er^Tzrwitfi :  ru  iartH^  »as>:n-  iw.-.»;r  .a 
fcfercr:  th.tt  beaotifsl  riew  </  V/»2j  sard  'iJor.:rtn.  «iwa  tir'^v^*:".  v^* 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Xe^  ajui  ^i*t  iVflw/.'t :  tidtfl  v ••>**.  >4.i*.. 
wfaeie  Washicigton  oft  beait  id*  au^ :  tL-^M;  >.ot-;i  Itsjt  ruv-o:.*- 
vboe  t^  tc^Bers  of  the  Beroislaoi.  r^^jte  :  *ii<*Ai»,  >,<ji  icr^C  n;-v 
parts  vrm  indi^azicdT  4««ii.  wiidL  'jii*j^  ^je-^j^i  *^^,  -w  ,•-.  *.  -^  -•, 
:  yoa  ledge  <^  rocks,  wiaiT»:  Kjviu**..  ■,'%**>:  v^j^,  x.1*  ..r**. 

».  or  i^Aue  i&  iaC-'.^T,     h  >»  Ir.v-^w >.•>,  v,  5rjr^ 
bLus  i:*  lilt  di!>j<.  21V :»d.  ii'.n  v.  i*^*:  iu  mwu^v- 
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becomes  the  place  of  our  education,  its  memories  become  poetic ; 
its  associations  mingle  with  the  flow  of  life,  and  the  structure  of 
our  minds. 

To  return.  The  law  having  authorized  this  ideal  Academy,  it 
was  immediately  instituted,  by  the  appointment  of  officers.  The 
Academy,  it  is  seen,  was  on  quite  a  small  scale.  In  fieust,  so  far  as 
teaching  was  concerned,  the  Academy  consisted  of  two  captains  of 
engineers  and  ten  cadets.  The  two  captains  were  William  H. 
Barron  and  Jared  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mansfield  had  been  a  teacher 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  the  classics,  first  at  New  Haven 
(Conn.,)  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  written  a  volume  of 
*^  Essays"  on  mathematics  and  physics,  quite  original,  and  distin- 
guishing him  at  that  time,  as  the  first  mathematician  of  his  country. 
This  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  with  no  great 
love  of  military  affairs,  was  a  warm  friend  of  science.  When  the 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  he  woi:\]d  appoint  him  a  captain  of  en- 
gineers, for  the  very  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Point, 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  drd,  1802  ;  Captain  Barron 
had  been  appointed  in  April.  Then,  in  May  1802,  the  actual  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  constituted,  Captains  Barron  and  Mansfield  be- 
ing teachers  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  to  some  half  dozen  or 
more  cadets  and  lieutenants.  No  professor  of  engineering  or  of  any 
other  department  was  appointed  before  1812.  In  pursuing  the 
course  and  growth  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  during  this  period 
of  ten  years,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  services  of  the  instructors 
and  graduates.  In  fact,  there  were  no  graduates  prior  to  1815; 
but  there  were  appointments  made  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  after  more  or  less  study  at  West  Point.  To  understand 
what  was  done,  we  must  refer  to  the  actions  of  teachers  and  cadets, 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  teachers  were  few  and  its  annals  brief. 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  a  year's  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  in 
1808,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  our  public  surveys,  that  the 
meridian  lines  and  the  base  lines  (which  are  co-ordinates,)  should 
be  established  with  astronomical  accuracy.  For  this  purpose,  Cap- 
tain Mansfield  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  north-westeni 
territory ;  furnished  with  astronomical  instruments,  and  taking  his 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  establish  and  perfect  that  beautiful 
system  of  surveys,  by  which  the  north-western  states  are  distin- 
guished. Retaining  his  military  bent,  with  a  view  to  his  original 
destination  at  West  Point,  he  actually  returned  there  in  1814,  to 
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recommence,  as  we  shiill  see  hereafter,  bis  career  as  an  instnictor  in 
the  national  institution.  Of  Captain  Barron,  his  co-teacher,  wc 
only  know  that  he  was  relieved  in  Febmary,  1807.  At  the  same 
time,  his  successor,  Fkrdikaitd  R.  Hasslbr,  was  appointed,  and 
remained  till  he  resigned  in  1810.  Mr.  Hassler  was,  we  believe,  a 
Swiss  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  mathematics,  and  htul 
quite  an  extensive  reputation,  as  a  mathematician,  but  was  said  U» 
he  too  analytical  and  refined  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  (nr 
American  practical  habits.  He  was  intended  for  the  coast  survey, 
and,  we  believe,  actually  commenced  it. 

In  November,  1806,  Aldbr  Partridgk,  superintendent  of  en- 
gineers, was  appointed  acting  assistant  profess^>r  of  matljematics, 
and  retained  that  position  till  April,  1812. 

The  "  Teacherships"  of  French  and  drawing  were  created,  by  the 
act  of  February,  1 803,  being  a  very  important  a«]dition  to  the  ori^r- 
inal  scheme  of  the  Aca<lemy.  To  the  tearhervhip  of  Frrrii'-h, 
Frakcis  De  Massos  was  appointed,  March,  1 804,  and  reftigne^J  in 
March,  1812.  To  the  teachen»hip  of  drawing,  Chrutxav  E.  Z/tzv- 
LKR  was  appointed,  September,  180*?,  and  resigned  in  April,  1-10. 
Mr.  Masson  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth  ;  Mr.  Z^^II^r.  a  .SwijM.  Mr. 
Maisson  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Ojlonel  WilliariiA,  a  ;:.»!  y^i^p:  o{ 
what  constitutes  a  scholar.  Mr.  Zfje\hT  was  an  amiab>  rAaA.  «/f  ry> 
high  attainments,  wh<>«e  instruction  in  drawin;^  w»>  wholly  'y/LJ^r^-d 
to  the  military  part,  fortifications  and  bridg*:A. 

From  this  brief  history,  it  appears  that  there  w^rit  hz\  *ix  U^\lr 

ers  at  West  Point,  between   1  ^(r2  ziA   1^12.     (j{  thTMr.  L/t  u.'/rf 

than  four  were  ever  present  at  one  tim^,  at-i  \:^\  ./l  ;.  '/-;*.»*:*;:» 

1808  and  1810.     The  teachers  pre^Lt.  eacL  T*ar.  wrp;  ^  f->;.r,»* : 

1802 — 1303,  .  .  .  Captain  Hsutai.  Maif*r.v..^. >. 

Captain  Maiw&M  I'LI>,'#.'/jrf*7. 
1804 — 1806,  .  .  .  Captain  Bair'^ti, 

Francis  MjeSis^eu  Fn^&^rL. 
180ft— 1807,  .  .  .  Captain  E*jt -i,  M.iZh^rzsiiM. 

Fraz>na  Mam^/t^  Fr^.^yit. 

1808—1810,  .  .  .  ¥*T±,^L^i  Hk^i»:r. 

FnZfVJ  MaA^-.r^  1t^,u\:*^ 

1810—1812,  .  .  .  AJi-:!  ?u--:  :r*.  Sk.^.^:. 

Hiia  glance  sX  iIm  aeteai  b^»b^r»    i  'h*^  p->nt  <!«jwvmi  «i  V^ 
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see  at  a  glance,  wliat  was  done.  No  continuous  study  was  panned 
at  all,  except  mathematics.  For  the  eight  years,  between  1804  and 
1812,  French  was  taught  by  an  able  professor,  Mr.  Masson,  and 
from  1808  to  1810,  drawing.  In  1812,  this  inchoate  existence  of 
the  Academy  was  ended  by  the  act  of  congress,  reorganizing  the 
institution,  and  placing  it  on  a  permanent  and  extensive  foundation. 
The  next  period  of  five  years,  from  1812  to  1817,  was  the  forming 
period  of  the  Academy.  In  some  respects,  its  elements  were  cha- 
otic. In  others,  its  personnel  was  inefficient  and  inharmonious.  In 
others,  again,  its  materials  of  instruction  were  inadequate.  From 
this  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and  attained  its  present  high 
character  and  usefulness.  The  history  of  this  change  is  important, 
if  not  interesting  to  those  who  would  understand  what  are  the  true 
foundations  of  a  great  school  of  education.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  return  to  what  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy  had  done.  If  they 
were  few,  and  with  small  means  of  instruction,  they  may  neverthe- 
less have  shown  that  the  Academy  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 
How  many  cadets  were  appointed  between  1802  and  1812,  we  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  we  have  the  number  appointed  from  the 
Academy,  The  number  of  cadets  promoted  from  the  Academy 
during  that  period  were  for  each  year,  thus : 


In  1802,  .  , 

.  .  2. 

In  1803,  .  . 

.  .  3. 

In  1804,  .  . 

.  2. 

In  1806,  .  . 

.  .  3. 

In  1806,  .  , 

.  .  16. 

In  1807,  .  < 

.  .  6. 

In  1808,  .  . 

.  16. 

In  1809,  . 

.  .  7. 

In  1811,  .  . 

.  19. 

In  1812,  .  , 

.  .  18. 

This  makes  eighty-nine  in  ten  years.  Let  us  look  at  their  career, 
as  stated  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  army ;  or,  as  they  are  retained 
in  memory.  Of  this  number,  comprising  ten  cadets  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  this  is  the  result : 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  10. 

Died  in  service,  ...  21. 

In  service, 7. 

Resigned, 33. 

Disbanded, 10. 

Dropped, 3. 

Dismissed, 4. 

Declined, 1. 
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Tliis  is  no  bad  roll     If  we  w^  to  seaich  oor  eoDcge  rolk  ibr 
those  who  had  been  really  nsefiil,  those  who  died  in  battle,  or  serred 
to  the  end,  or  entered  other  fields  of  nsefhlnesB,  or  now  fire  in  the 
performance  of  doty,  we  should  find  a  less  grstefnl  exfaibitioii  than 
this,     llie   nomber  of  those  who   had   been  ^  dropped,**  or  **  dis- 
missed,*' for  incompetence,  or  yioe,  woold  be  hr  greater.     Aias! 
if  we  conld  read  the  secret  history  of  the  college  roll,  how  sad 
wonld  be  that  account !     We  know,  that  in  times  pasct,  many  fj(  the 
officers  of  the  anny  were  addicted  to  dissipation.     Happily,  we  can 
say,  many  less  now.     Bat  since  we  would  estimate  the  vaJoe  of  the 
Military  Academy,  CTcn  in  its  most  imperiiect  condition,  let  us  see 
toho  some  of  these  men  were. 

The  first  cadet  appointed  was  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,*  who 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  engineers  and  ini^pector  of  the 
Military  Academy,  resigned,  became  surreyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  venerable  and  re^>ected  citixen  of  Genera.  Of 
those  who  were  killed  in  battle,  EUazer  D.  Wccd^  (whose  moon- 
ment  stands  at  West  Point,)  was  killed  while  loading  a  cannon,  in  the 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  Five  others  were  killed  on  the  Cana<la  frontier, 
and  four  in  battle  wiUi  the  Indians.  Of  those  who  died  in  fervioe, 
two  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  ei^ki  that  of  field  officers.  Of 
those  who  are  now  in  service,  (7,)  one  is  General  Joseph  G.  Tot- 
TKs,  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  served  on  the  Cariada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  sie^  of  VeraCroi.  One 
is  Col.  Stlvakts  Thatkb,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812 — '15; 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  frr>ni  1817  to 
1833,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  fr>r  a  large  part  fA  itA  usefblixML 
Of  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  n»ore  to  say,  when  we  rfA^  to 
the  forming  period  of  the  institution.  Another  is  O^k^riel  Kkjtk 
Db  RrssT,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  PlatUi-bufg.  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy  on  the  retirement  of  CoL 
Thayer.  Of  those  who  resigned  or  were  disbanded,  many  dieff 
young ;  one  became  a  member  of  congress  and  p/liti/'ian  ;  and  an- 
other, CoL  WnxiAX  McRxs,  was  a  remarkable  man,  di«tinguLshed 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  engineers,  and  of  cultivated  mind :  he  re^-i^ned 
horn  the  army  and  became  surveyor  general  for  Mii«M>uri  and  Ar- 
kansas,  and  finally  died  of  cholera  at  St.  Loui*.  Of  the  wl^^le 
eighty-nine,  who  were  conunissioned  prior  to  1  ?1 3,  but  twentv-one 
were  alive  in  1850,  and  several  others  have  died  since.     The  few 
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who  now  remain  have  seen  more  than  half  a  century's  service  iu 
useful  employments.  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Military  Academy,  as  a  school  of  physical  education, 
that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  twenty  of  its  pupils  out  of  eighty- 
nine,  should  be  yet  alive.  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appears 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1830  and  1850,  more  than  the 
same  proportion  of  youth  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
perished.  The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
Point  are  beyond  a  doubt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  young  men  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  education. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  to  physical  exercises,  but  also  to  moral  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  life.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  discipline  is  a  part  of  moral  education  ?  Is  not 
self-restraint,  the  regularity  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  using  the  mind 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 
education  ?  It  is  to  all  these,  and  not  merely  the  training  and  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  that  the  el6vcs  of  the  Academy  owe  so  large  a  share 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  life. 

In  the  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  now  examined,  the 
Military  Academy  was  really  only  in  the  germ  of  its  existence. 
Like  most  other  useful  or  remarkable  enterprises,  it  was  first 
thought  of  as  a  thing  needed  ;  then  began  without  any  clear  idea 
of  what  it  would  become,  and  was  then  improved  upon,  till  it  grew 
to  be  of  magnitude  and  importance. 

PBRiOD  n.— 1812— 1825. 

The  Academy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
briefly  traced,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
country  with  young  men  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  cadets.  But  the 
President  did  not  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neithcfk*  professors, 
nor  books,  nor  quarters,  nor  material  at  West  Point  for  their  train- 
mg.  In  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  an  enlargement  of  the 
Academy.  In  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  same.  In  vain,  however, 
were  these  recommendations,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
indolent  repose  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  electrified  the  people.  The  war-whoop  sounded  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  the  aggressive  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  became  insufferable.  War  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  use  if  not  necessity  of  an  institution  for  mili- 
tary training  became  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds.  In  April, 
1812,  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the  frame-work  of  the  pres- 
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ent  liilitary  Academy.  As  this  legal  outliDe  has  been  HtUe  rhaz^pe^J 
siuce,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  to  its  provisions,  for  o^rrttX 
ideas  of  what  the  law  intended,  and  what  has  been  sabsUntiallj 
carried  out  in  its  growth  and  development. 

Ist.  It  w^  provided,  that  the  number  of  cadets  misrfat  be  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attache*!  at  the  di.v:rcli«^n  of 
the  President  as  students  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  I'«>int, 
and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  thereof 

2d.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  ace«  of  fonrt/^o  and 
twenty-one,  and  previous  to  his  ^pointment  should  be  weli  x^r^tA 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3d.  That  the  Military  Academy  should  con*l«t  of  th^  f '••ipi  f4 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosophy,  of  Matbemati«n.  ^.4  ¥jtr 
gineering,  with  their  assistants,  and  the  tearhen  of  Fret>rL  iftd 
Drawing. 

4th-  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  retrular  d^jr*:^  fr'/?r.  t^ 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candi«iat^  if/r  s  'Viramv^ 
sion  in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  comfvet^nt. 

In  addition  to  these  provision*  for  education,  m^/a^y  v«i  ^f*?^^ 
priated  for  buildings  and  books,  and  for  a  band  of  m-*i^.  Tli^  ex- 
penditure provided  for  was  very  <»malL  compaf*»i  with  \Tj^.  rjf^A  -/ 
the  Academy ;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  \¥Pr{riTiZ.\r^,  It  «^  £«r 
easier,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  for  ail  its  uax^rjiL  -mvr*.  •}jk^.  v> 
bring  it  into  that  state  of  moral  and  int^lIertriAl  dL«#-lp!:r>.  wr.>ii 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  in^at  Tf^niz*.  TL^  izj»*r,!*i'kj^ 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  r^'hd'iU-^tL  A  f^»  i  /^.-."ar 
officers,  raised  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  \9^^\j  m  ?^ ?••-•-  ••."..V/^.t 
a  course  of  studies,  without  rei;nlati«/nA.  and  witbvct.  'i..«*^-X'.-.-.^. 
could  furnish  no  just  ideas,  fn»m  experience,  --.-f  »'rju  %  'r..j^.  j  .r.V;^ 
lectual,  well-ordered  school  of  science  *h*>':!d  '^^:  v.i  *»  r /.«•:: '•^jry 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  waA  pr^/t^.lj  wpiar.  jr*t  •f^>'i»i  la 
the  way  of  making  West  Point  what  it  «3W^;->^*tij  ''^^skxt^.. 

For  more  than  five  year^  there  was  a  wre^Hrrj  ^^x-mt^^r,  ',>*  ^r^J 
new  ideas.  There  was  a  p*/sitive  ignoraz^ce  of  -sLat  -!./*:  *:^':v^,//% 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  ountry  h^  1^9  mode'c*  5or  :-..  TVj^'.  *;>f» 
were  old  habits  to  overcome.  Lastly,  there  w*/*  *  'm'...i\.-ry^^  '  -.  t^ 
part  of  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  >/r.g  m  '''^/y^i*.',^-^^,  wv  >.-<»•». 
ble,  to  any  new  idea  of  thing*.  For  pe^/p>:  are  aw«f«:.  :-.  v.  *  1*1 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  "tron^y  the  rit  tt^rti/w.'A  .-vy^r-  .jti 
habits  opposes  intellectual  impr^»TerrjeTit.  ThL»  Te*y  ru  wm^**/^  *f. 
first,  ahnost  nullified  the  p^^wer  of  Uw  h»^;f  to  :rr.p*v»e  *.->:  --.j*//e 
tlM  sfcodiefl  at  West  Point.     How  h  arrted  we  ^^1  ^i^-.     TV  l^nt 
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difficulty  at  West  Point  waa,  (after  preparing  the  accommodations 
and  material)  in  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  placing 
the  academic  instruction  on  the  high  ground  really  intended.  To  un- 
derstand this  we  must  here  advert  to  some  provisions  of  the  law 
which  were  either  overlooked  or  neglected.  First,  the  law  expressly 
recognized  an  Academic  Staffs  who  should  confer  degrees.  Secondly, 
that  the  cadets  of  West  Point  should  be  students,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Academy,  All  this  evidently  meant  that  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  should  be  placed,  like  students  in 
college,  under  regular  academic  instruction,  and  that  the  professors 
and  teachers  should  constitute  an  academic  faculty,  with  power  to 
regulate  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  confer  degrees  according 
to  merit  Ultimately  this  was  accomplished;  but  it  took  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  bring  the  military  authori- 
ties into  a  just  conception  of  this  scheme.  During  the  years  1812 
and  1813,  little  was  done  except  in  commencing  buildings,  buying 
apparatus,  appointing  the  cadets,  and  getting  ready  for  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  institution.  Here  we  must  record  the  first  academic 
faculty  organized  at  West  Point.  The  professorship  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  was  higher  in  rank  and  emolu- 
ments than  the  others,  was  instituted  expressly  for  Col.  Jarbd 
Mansfield,  who,  having  retained  his  commission  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  while  he  was  surveyor-general  in  the  north-western  states, 
was  now  (October,  1812,)  appointed  to  the  same  professorship  which 
he  held  ten  years  before.  Andrew  Ellioott,  who  had  been  astron- 
omer of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  was  appointed  professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
September,  1813,  at  which  time,  also,  Aldbn  Partridge  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Engineering.  The  teacher  of  drawing  was 
Christian  E.  Zoeller,  reappointed ;  and  of  French,  Florimond 
De  Masson.  This  was  the  first  academic  &culty.  Subsequently, 
the  principal  professors  were  allowed  assistants,  and  other  teachers 
were  at  still  later  periods  provided  in  the  departments  of  Ethics, 
Tactics,  Artillery,  Chemistry,  &c.,  as  the  institution  was  enlarged, 
and  its  wants  were  better  known.  The  gentlemen  above  named 
were,  however,  the  first  professors  and  the  first  faculty.  They  had 
the  real  labor  and  responsibility  of  taking  the  initial  steps,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  of  forming  the  Military  Academy.  At  the  very  first 
step  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Captain  Aldbn  Partridge,  (who  was  professor  of  Engineering) 
was  superintendent  of  West  Point,  from  January,  1815,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1816 — nearly  two  years.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  of  in- 
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dependent  and  rather  eccentric  ideas,  who  quite  natorallj  mb  a  mili* 
tary  man,  long  resident  at  the  Point,  wished  to  forget  that  the  kw 
required  the  education  of  the  institution  to  he  decided  hy  an  aca- 
demic faculty,  and  governed  hy  regulations.  He  chose  rather  to 
rememher  that  it  was  a  military  post,  governed  hy  a  military  com- 
mandant, and  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  by  grasping  tU 
•ole  direction.  Professors  Mansfield  and.  Ellicott,  who  held  do  cchd- 
mand  in  the  army,  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  They 
justly  thought,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  give  a 
thorough  scientific  education^  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war ; 
that  this  required  discipline,  and  a  course  of  studies  systemalk  and 
complete ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contemplated  by  tbi^  law, 
which  said  that  the  Academy  should  be  governed  by  regulations 
and  hence  an  academic  faculty.  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
vitaL  It  led  to  a  controversy  of  two  years,  which  belongn  to  tht 
private  rather  than  the  public  history  of  the  Academy,  Littk  of 
it  was  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are  now  concerned  only  in  tiie 
issue.  Had  the  views  of  Captain  Partridge  prevailed,  the  ia^uiO' 
tion  never  could  have  become  what  it  isi*  Fortonatehr,  the  I'rr^ 
fesflors  had  the  law  on  their  siie,  and  also  the  good  «^^pinion  of  the 
administration,  and  eventually  gave  to  the  scientific  college  the 
and  features  which  it  now  hasL  For  three  yean,  Urtwe^n  1^14 
1817,  this  internal  controversy  continued,  gradually  teadif>^  t/t  give 
the  Academy  a  systematic  organization.  General  Jossfh  ^>,  .Swnr, 
(head  of  the  corps  of  engineers,)  who  was  officially  inapett/yr  of  tW 
Academy,  took  up  his  re»dence  at  West  Point,  in  Xovemh^,  lfil^« 
but  remained  only  two  months.  While  there,  there  *yjitiid  \j^  w» 
controversy,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Aeademy,  smee  the  ^jm^ 
mander  of  engineers  was  legally  its  chiet  After  the  rrtnfftu  «4 
General  Swift,  Ci^tain  Pardidge,  as  senior  offifr^er.  again  t/x/k  f:^>Mk 
mand.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  mnove  htm :  aad  Um;  ^'ptm- 
emment  moat  fortonateiy  hit  upon  aa  officer,  whose  «^harafler,  edsk 
eatkm,  and  aecomplishnieota,  most  enuneatly  fitted  kim  ^n  tJM  ytMk 
of  governing,  and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  la  turn  U$ 
become  the  assoiu  as  weD  as  the  oraamenls  of  their  c/zsatrr,  TVas 
officer  was  Stltavus  Thatkk,  a  native  of  MaMarhoMtU.  ^/mmitt^ 
sioner  in  1808  from  West  Point  to  the  eiigif>eer  e/yrp«,  a^d  who 
had  reeenllj  tiarded  in  Europe,  examining  the  nu^itary  w,i^ffm  '4 
Fraaee  and  Gcrmaoy.    Hie  arrival  fA  ijr^mA  TWy^  eMMUiU¥l#w 
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the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  West  Point.  Why  it 
is  so  will  appear  evident  when  we  trace  out  the  scientific  culture  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  discipline  which  it  furnishes.  Up  to  1813, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Military  Academy  was  merely  a  small  com- 
pany of  officers  and  cadets,  who,  being  stationed  at  one  post,  were 
required  while  there  to  pursue  .certain  mathematical  and  military 
studies.  It  had  no  one  element  of  oi^anization.  From  1814  to 
1817,  professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott  were  struggling  with  no  more 
than  partial  success,  to  give  it  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion. But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  Prance  what 
such  institutions  required,  and  whose  enlightened  mind  realized  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  at  once  cooperated  with  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 

At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca- 
demic staff,  between  1816  and  1819,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Professors, 
and  Colonel  Thayer.  Claude  Crozet  was  appointed  professor  of 
Engineering,  in  March,  1817;  David  B.  Douglas  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  January,  1815; 
Charles  Da  vies  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  December,  1816.  Rev.  Thomas  Picton  was  appointed  Chaplain, 
and  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.  Thomas  Gimbredb  was 
appointed  teacher  of  Drawing,  in  January,  1819.  Major  John 
Bliss,  instructor  of  Tactics,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut.  George  W. 
Gardiner,  instnictor  of  Artillery,  in  September,  1817.  Claudius 
Berard  succeeded  Francis  Masson,  as  teacher  of  French,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1816  ;  Joseph  Du  Commun  was  appointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.  Of  the  old  professors.  Captain  Partridge 
and  Francis  Ma«^aon  were  gone ;  all  the  others  remain.  Thus,  in 
1817,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  the  corps 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  Mansfield,  Ellicott,  and  Cro- 
zet ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Berard  ;  and  assistant  professors  Douglas 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap- 
pointed in  1818  and  1819.  This  was  properly  the  Academic  Stafi*, 
and  Colonel  Thayer  was  willing  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  oi^anizing  the  institution,  and  raising  it  to  that  higli 
standard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  which  it  has  since  attained. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  war  department,  under  the  enlightened  ad 
ministration  of  Mr.  Crawford,  had  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 

So  far  we  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pro- 
gressed from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  life.     It  is  now 
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necettary  to  trace  that  system  of  scientijic  culture  which  i«  iu  eAseD- 
tiai  element  and  pecaliar  character.  In  this  the  Htudeiit  of  educa- 
tion may  be  more  interested,  and  as  we  trace  it  still  further,  in  iti% 
fruits,  the  education  and  senices  of  more  than  two  thousand  joong 
men,  who  have  held  the  most  important  positions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  pronoouce  a  just  judgment 
upon  its  merits  and  services. 

Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have  ap- 
peared in  public  affiiirs,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  un<Ien(tand  arid 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defect*  and  irregularities  which  Pr»»fe«#*->r» 
Bfansfield  and  Ellicott  ha<l  pointed  out*  In  March,  1^16,  ''  Uulet* 
and  Rc*gulations''  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  main 
points  in  them  were — 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to'confiist  of  five  ^uita!>le 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  each  annual  examination. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  General  Examination  twice  in  </a<:h  year; 
in  July  and  December,  and  an  annual  vacation  in  July  and  Augn<(t. 

3.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  A  course  of  studies,  embracing  definitely  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  instruction  to  be  procured,  and  rules  for  cla&i*^ifi<;atiou  filial! 
be  drawn  up,  and  comprise  a  complete  course  of  education  at  tiie 
institution. 

According  to  the  last  regulation,  a  course  of  frtudies  wae  drawn 
up  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
July,  1816.  This  course  comprised  four  years,  and  wa»  ml/fftao- 
tially  the  same  (although  krgely  increased,)  which  ha^  been  pun^^oed 
since. 

The  Jirtt  year  studies  were  English  (rrammar,  French,  Algebra, 
(jeometry,  and  Logarithms. 

The  second  year  comprised  French,  Greometrica]  Conrt ruction.  Ap- 
plication of  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Plain  and  Spheric  Trigonometry, 
the  Conic  Sections,  and  Drawing. 

The  third  year.  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, and  Drawing. 

TTie  fourth  year,  Engineering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethic«i. 

In  the  first  draft,  Engineeiing  was  put  in  the  third  year;  but 
since  1817,  has  been  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards was  added  the  Calculus ;  and  in  a  few  year^  Chcinistry,  Min- 
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eralogy,  and  Natural  Law.  This  coarse  of  studies  is  exclusive  of 
the  purely  military  part,  which  under  the  heads  of  Tactics,  Prac- 
tical Artillery  and  Gunnery,  occupied  several  hours  each  day. 

Thus,  in  July,  1816,  the  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  arrived 
at  a  course  of  studies,  and  a  preparation  for  discipline.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1816,  began  an  attempt  to  carry  this  course  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.  We  do  not  say  there  had  been  no  studies  and 
no  attempt  at  classification  before  that,  for  there  were,  but  that 
nothing  had  really  been  perfected  in  either,  till  after  the  "  regula- 
tions" of  1 816.  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  year  1816, 
and  see  the  difficulties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  mat'Crial  provided,  and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the 
young  men  under  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 
merits  and  services  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  reminis- 
cences may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  his  pupils.  He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 
speaks,  remembering  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  forgetting 
he  had  duties  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 
for  pupils  to  teach.  What  was  he  to  teach  ?  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy. But  these  required  prior  training,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  1814-'15,  that  he  could  find  any  pupils.  Then  he  found 
five  young  men  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  he  taught  them  in 
the  parlor  of  his  own  house.  As  we  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  text-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  was  Enfi^UTa  Philosophy,  There  was  no  clas- 
sification, and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made  the   first  class  in   Philosophy,  taught  at  West  Point 

Again,  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellicott,  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  the  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

"  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.** 

The  cadets  were  all  '*  boys'*  to  him,  and  his  kind  fsice  was  long  re- 
membered. In  the  other  end  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
his  acting  assistant,  Stephen  H.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
engineers ;  since  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.     The  text-book  used  was  *'  Hutton's  Mathematics,**  and 
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St  that  time  the  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Hutton  had  been  a  profesHor 
at  Woolwich,  England,  and  his  treatises  were  plain,  simple,  easily 
understood,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  deficient  both  in  extent  and  analysis.  It  was  a  good 
text-book  then,  for  there  were  no  cadets  trained  to  pursue  deeper 
or  more  analytical  works.  With  Hutton^s  Mathematics,  Enfield's 
Pliilosophy,  and  plain  right-Uned  drawing,  and  nothing  which  could 
be  called  engineering,  did  the  cadets  of  the  Academy  get  along, 
withont  roll,  classification,  or  graduation,  till  the  close  of  1816. 

In  Angust,  1817,  as  we  have  said,  Colonel  Thayer  became  supcr- 
mtendent  at  West  Point ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  great  changes  which  brought 
it  from  the  inchoate  to  the  crystallized  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  scientific  culture ; 
and  we  shall  best  describe  them  by  narrating  the  actual  work  the 
claaseB  then  pursued,  and  the  change  of  text-books.  The  first  step 
was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March,  1816,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinations.  Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  1816, 
but  very  imperfectly.  In  1817  the  system  of  classification  was  first 
systematically  begun.  Claude  Crozet,  a  French  ofiBcer  under  Na- 
poleon, and  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering,  in  March,  1817.  The  annual  examination 
coming  on  in  Jnne,  the  course  of  studies  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class* 
of  1817 — '18  was  the  first  class  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  West  Point.  The  labors 
of  that  class  in  the  years  1818  and  1819  may  have  been  equaled, 
but  certainly  have  not  been  surpassed.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  class, 
but  its  labors  were  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  had  not  merely 
to  pass  over  the  plain  turnpike  road  of  science  which  is  now  made 
80  easy  to  those  who  follow  ;  but,  like  the  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
to  cut  down  the  obstructions,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
small  extent,  furnish  their  own  munitions.  Let  us  look  into  the 
class-room  of  1817,  as  Professor  Crozet  advances  to  instruct  those 

*  Thf:  Dam  here  ipoken  of  graduated  in  1819.  Of  its  liTing  membem,  are  Hbhet  Buw- 
BBTov,  late  Superinteodeot  at  West  Point;  Edward  D.  Mamsfibld,  CommiMloner  of  8t«> 
tietice  (or  the  Stale  of  Ohio ;  Jditiii  Dim mick,  late  Ck>ininander  of  Fortresa  Monroe ;  Damul 
Ttlsb,  a  ditf  inguiahed  Engineer  and  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  Wm.  H.  Swirr,  a 
diilinguiahed  Engineer,  and  President  of  the  Illinois  Canal  Company;  JosHnA  BAMBB,aCiTil 
Bogineer,  Judge,  and  Planter,  in  Louisiana ;  and  Major  Tuenbull,  distinguished  m  a  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Amoag  the  dead  was  Oborob  H.  Whibtlbb,  the  most  distinguished  CItII  Baglorsr  our 
CMiiCry  has  prodoMd. 
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young  men  in  studies,  which  were  not  only  new  to  them,  but  entirely 
unheard  of,  and  in  which  the  language  to  which  they  were  born  and 
hred  furnished  not  a  single  text-book.  Professor  Crozet  was  to  teach 
engineering ;  but  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  them 
fit  to  learn  engineering.  These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
affiliations,  essentially  necessary  to  engineering,  which  they  had 
never  been  taught.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  All  he  could  do  obvi- 
ously was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  could  com- 
mence in  his  own  department.  In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.  The  surprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instructed  in  the  Polytcchnique  may  well  be 
imagined  when  he  commenced  giving  his  class  certain  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  could  comprehend  or  perfonn. 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
original  and  distinct  science,  but  which  by  projecting  geometrical 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  facile  and 
practical  mode  of  representing  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solv- 
ing many  geometrical  and  practical  problems.  This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawing, 
and  its  various  minor  but  important  arts.  We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  professors  of  science  in  this 
country  knew  there  was  such  a  thing ;  certainly  they  never  taught  it, 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
new  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  Monge, 
a  French  savans,  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  this  system,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Crozet  meant  to  b^n 
with  Descriptive  Geometry,  but  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (in  which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  could  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.  But,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  Tliere  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  be  had  just  then  in  French.  Geometry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught 
orally.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crozet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  black- 
board and  chalk.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
which  is  useful ;  but  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.  To  professor  Crozet,  so  fiir  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple  and  useful  machine.  He 
found  it,  vrith  many  other  things,  far  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechnic  of  France. 

We  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  chalk  in  hand, 
and  animated,  intellectual  face,  about  to  teach  his  class  a  new  sci- 
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eoce,  wiihoat  a  text-book.     Again  he  meets  a  new  difficulty.     He 
does  not  more  than  half  understand  the  American  language.     This 
difficulty  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.     With  extreme  diffi- 
culty he  makes  himself  understood.     With  extreme  difficulty  his 
dass  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  one  another 
are  to  be  understood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  blackboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections  of  the  same  object. 
But,  at  last  it  is  done.    The  Professor  labors  with  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  pnpib  are  plesMed  to  receive  into  their  minds 
entirely  new  ideas.     The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blackboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  then  accurately  copied  into  permanent  drawings ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  has  been  given  to  man- 
kind since  the  days  of  Socrates.     Fortunately,  professor  Crozet  had 
brought  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytechnique, 
so  that  he  wm  not,  in  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him- 
seK.    The  pi^h  of  his  instruction  soon  became  easier,  and  then  this 
dass  completed  their  course  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Engi- 
neering. 

In  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  way  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  We  have  already  said,  that  Enfield's  Philoso- 
phy was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
Professor  Mansfield  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Mechanics.  At  last,  Qrtgory'M  Mechanics  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien- 
tific men.  Tet,  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.  For  several  years  after, 
this  work  still  remidned  the  best  book  on  Mechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  its  mysterious  pages  scquired  as  clear  and 
extmsive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu- 
ous labors.  We  have  said  there  was  no  text-book  on  engineering, 
as  a  science.  When  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometiy,  with  professor  CVosei,  (then  the  second  or  the  junior 
dass,)  had  beeome  the  first  daas,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer- 
ing by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  bUckV>oard.  The  vari- 
o«s  modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiling,  of 
materials,  oidnanoe,  4c.,  were  taught  by  professor  Croset.  For  sev- 
en! yean  bo  text-book  in  eagineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
18SS  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  War  and  Forti- 
eartioB,  waa  tnaalated  by  Major  O^Connor,  and  for  severd  yean 
as  a  text4Mok.     h  will  ba  seen  that  the  dass  which,  in  181 7, 
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1818,  and  1819,  commenced  the  new  coltare  and  diBcipline  of  Went 
Point,  had  an  arduous  and  difficult  taaL  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
quite  probable,  that  this  severe  exercise  of  tlie  mind,  in  making 
paths  for  itself,  where  there  are  no  guide-posts  on  the  way,  no  regal 
road,  is  a  better  discipline  than  that  furnished  by  the  more  easy  and 
systematic  methods. 

Perhaps  no  one  step  taken  at  West  Point,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  intellectual  culture  as  the  Merit-RolL  The  effect  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be  at  ifny 
civil  institution.  For  there  it  determines  rank^  which  is  the  great 
object  of  military  men.  Forty  young  men  may  be  commissioned 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  grade,  but  through  ail  their  after  life, 
even  when  they  return  to  civil  life,  the  distinctions  of  the  merit- 
roll  will  follow  them,  and  be  counted  for  or  against  them.  In  the 
very  first  day  of  their  commissioned  service,  the  distinction  is  a 
practical  one,  for  there  are  great  and  practical  advantages  in  certain 
arms  of  the  service  over  others.  .  Thus  the  engineer  officer,  without 
any  actual  care  of  men,  or  responsibility  for  any  movements,  and 
almost  always  stationed  at  comfortable  posts,  has  great  advantages 
over  other  arms.  The  Artillery  has  advantages  over  the  Infantry. 
Thus  the  cadet,  conmiissioned  from  West  Point,  has  determined  for 
himself,  by  his  position  on  the  merit-roll,  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
army,  but  almost  his  position  in  human  life.  The  merit-roll,  as  it 
now  exists,  graduated  in  all  departments,  and  summed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  was  not  adopted  at  once,  but  was  the  work  of 
several  years. 

In  February,  1818,  the  superintendent  of  the  Academy  was  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  publish  in  the  Army  Register  the 
**•  names  of  cadets  who  are  distinguished  for  attainments,  and  merir 
torious  conduct,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  specifying  the 
studies  in  which  they  may  excel." 

We  well  recollect  vrith  what  excitement  and  interest  this  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  cadets  of  that  day,  especially  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  within  the  probabilities  of  that  dis- 
tinction. It  unquestionably  stimulated  most  of  the  young  men  to 
much  greater  exertions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.  In 
a  few  months  after,  the  merit-roll  was  fully  established  in  the  classes, 
and  the  rank  of  the  gradoating  cadets  determined  by  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  no  small  doubt,  as  to  the 
real  effects  of  emulation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  sense,  and  a 
bad  effect  attached  to  that  term.  But  is  that  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  merit-roll?    Is  not  the  merit-roll  adopted,  so  far  as  it 
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can  be  ascertained,  in  all  departments  of  hnman  life  ?  Who  would 
risk  himself  with  an  ignorant  engineer,  if  he  could  get  a  skilled  one  ? 
Who  would  employ  a  poor  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one  ?  The 
objection  made  to  emulation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motiTeSb 
However  this  may  be,  and  however  casuists  niay  regard  it,  it  is  qnit« 
certain  that  the  merit-roll  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  can  be  presented  to  young  men.  Nor  can  we  per- 
ceive, after  much  observation  on  its  effect^  that  it  has  impaired  the 
purely  moral  motives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  passions,  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  moral  actions  which 
are  visible  and  tangible  are  bn)ught  within  the  s<^le  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  oflen  the  fate  of  a  young  man  is  determined  far  more  bj 
his  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

n.     8TDDT,   DISCIPUVK,   AJTD  rBUFIBL 

Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  is  ;  what 
it  has  done  ;  and  what  meu  have  conducted  it. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  vf;ry  briefly  «tat45 
the  present  methods  of  study  and  discipline.  Tlie  l^^a^ling  studie«i 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Phil<>S4^>phy,  Merhanif:^,  Av 
tronomy,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  I'rac- 
tice.  Mineralogy,  Ethics, '  and  History.  This  Ciurwr  is  wholly  vri- 
entific,  the  practical  part  being  adapted  strictly  t^>  military  prjqK/^tes. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  s^ime  att^^mpt  ww  mad«:  t// 
introduce  the  classics,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  with  th^;  lim- 
ited time  allowed  the  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doabti^  m\ntth^,f 
any  institution  can  have  more  than  one  toM,  All  branches  *A  hri- 
man  learning  may  be  embraced  in  the  pro^^er  Sf;heda]e  of  nniv^r»ity 
instruction ;  but  has  any  university  given  efjual  attention  Up  all 
branches  of  education  ?  What  arc  called  c^^Ueges  in  fmr  c^/ontrr, 
all  aim  at  fitting  young  men  for  the  civil  profewions — Fjiw,  M^i- 
cine,  and  Theology.  They  therefore  make  the  cla^ic^  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  study,  and  are  right,  since  Law,  Me^licine,  and  The- 
ology have  their  foundati^>n  deep  laid  in  the  claMfic  ag*:^  JJvta' 
tnre  also  is  a  part  of  professional  knowledge,  ne^^e^Aary  t//  ad'/m 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  pr/fe^tonal  vH^j^^.  H^n^;^, 
in  these  lines  of  instruction  specially  have  mn  th^  *todie«  'A  t}i« 
college,  and  from  these  ia  derived  the  Ujme  of  c^/IUrfre  t^^rmiif^. 
The  object  of  the  Military  Academy  wis  t^/ta!Iy  'WH^^nL  It  was 
not  crvil,  but  martial  fife,  for  which  the  y//nr^  rrfro  wt^f,  tttilt*z-  ft 
was  neither  a  metaphysical  discussion,  iy>r  a  hair-^pthtifr;;  zt'/'tti^M 
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on  the  law,  in  which  thoy  were  expected  to  excel.  Tliey  were  to 
learn  the  sterner  arguments  of  the  battle-field ;  to  arrange  squad- 
rons for  the  hardy  fight ;  to  acquire  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  materials  of  nature,  which  should  fit  them  for  the 
complicated  art  of  war ;  to  defend  and  attack  cities ;  to  bridge  riv- 
ers ;  to  make  roads ;  to  provide  armaments  ;  to  arrange  munitions  ; 
to  understand  the  topography  of  countries ;  and  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide all  the  resources  necessary  to  national  defense.  Tliis  was  the 
object  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  to  that  one  end  it  was  adapted. 
The  method  of  education  may  be  happily  stated  under  the 
heads  of  Studies,  Physical  and  Moral  Discipline,  and  of  Military 
Exercises. 

1.  The  subjects  and  method  of  study  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
Mathematical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Military,  and 
French,  the  military  language.  These  being  the  chief  topics  of 
study,  the  students  and  the  time  were  suitably  divided  into  classes 
and  hours.  There  are  four  classes,  occupying  four  years,  as  usual 
in  colleges.  *  Tliere  are  ten  months  of  study,  the  intermission  being 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  when  only  military  studies 
and  exercises  are  pursued.  The  studies  of  a  day  are  necessarily 
modified,  by  the  introduction  of  military  exercises  which  consume 
much  time.  The  regular  stu4y  hours  (which  include  also  the  reci- 
tations,) are  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
making  seven  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  Generally  ybur  hours 
more  are  consumed  in  military  exercise  and  discipline,  being  the 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  after  4  P.  M.  Thus  eleven  hours  arc 
generally  occupied  either  in  study  or  exercises.  The  evening  also 
after  dark,  is  devoted  to  study  in  so  far  that  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  cadets  arc  required  to  be  in  the  rooms.  In  this  division  of  time 
we  find  a  continual  alternation  of  study  and  exerci^ ;  leaving  the 
least  possible  time  for  idleness,  or  mere  amusement.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  education  is  to  find  the  maximum  of  development^  with 
the  minimum  of  idleness.  To  this  should  be  added,  that  the  devel- 
opment should  be  co-reUtively,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.* 
It  is  not  merely  ignorance,  but  unequal  development,  which  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind.  How  many  great  and  glorious  intel- 
lects have  been  lost,  because  there  were  no  counter-balances  to  Uie 

*  We  use  the  word  mora/,  in  preference  to  spiritual,  because,  in  itscompreheniriTe  nenae, 
Inehidliif  the  latter ;  but  bj  no  means  fntimatinf ,  that  in  this  Christian  couotrj,  we  should 
make  anj  place  of  education  a  mere  reproduaion  of  Persian  or  Greek  models.  Our  senrile 
hnitatton  of  the  Ancients,  often  makes  us  forget  that  we  are  neither  Spartans  nor  Romans. 
The  man  who  attempts  at  this  day  to  rerlre  the  institutions  of  Pagan  Greece,  is  as  false  to 
ferae  Philotophj,  aa  he  is  to  true  Cbristianily. 
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force  which,  inclined  in  only  one  direction,  carried  them  off  into  a  ' 
wilderness  of  fhiitless  objects ! 

In  the  coarse  of  studies  porsaed  at  West  Point,  the  main  fea- 
tare  is  the  method  of  study.  We  can  give  an  idea  of  this  in  a  few 
words.  The  very  first  thing  done  at  West  Point  is  to  rtfogmue  the 
fact,  that  mUllecU  art  unequal ;  in  other  words,  that  of  a  given 
number  of  young  men,  commencing  a  severe  and  elaborate  coarse 
of  studies,  there  will  be  some  who  can  not  endure  it,  and  can  not 
get  through ;  and  others,  who  while  they  will  come  up  t«i  the  requi- 
sites for  graduation,  can  not  equal  a  third  class,  who  are  eapable  and 
ambitious  of  receiWug  the  highest  style  of  education.  This  recog- 
nition is  effected  thus :  a  class  enters  the  Academv,  we  will  sav 
eighty  in  number.  This  class  enters  on  the  1st  of  September;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  is  a  semi-annual  examination.  This 
four  months  of  study  by  that  class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, which  will  furnish  some  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  several 
members.  When  the  January  examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
deficient,  and  they  are  at  once  discarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
are  numbered,  according  to  what  is  then  their  apparent  merit,  and 
they  are  divided  into  sections  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ea^i^h  ;  those 
highest  on  the  roll  being  placed  in  the  first  section ;  those  next  in 
the  second,  <fec.  Usually  there  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
professor  usually  teaches  the  first  section ;  his  assistant  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  is  obviously  a  decided  advantage  to  \tc  in  the  first 
section,  and  there  is  usually  a  struggle  to  get  there.  But,  a  cadet 
may  change  his  position  in  his  cUss,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts. 
This  he  can  only  do,  however,  by  more  strenuous  efforts.  Then,  if 
he  be  in  the  second  section,  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found 
to  have  a  higher  aggregate  of  good  marks  in  study  and  con- 
duct than  some  of  those  in  the  first  section.  In  that  case  he 
will  be  transferred.  Thus  the  ambition  of  the  student  ban  always 
placed  before  it  the  possibility  of  higher  class  rank,  and  if  his  tal- 
ents and  industry  are  capable  of  it,  he  will  attain  it. 

The  method  of  study  at  West  Point,  which  in  all  institations  is 
the  important  point,  is  the  rigidly  demonJttralire,  in  th«>se  studies 
which  admit  of  it,  and  the  positively  practical  in  tho<»e  which  do 
not.  The  coarse  of  studies  requires  this,  if  the  Mibj<,*cts  of  study 
are  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  There  Lb  little  of  the  purely  meta- 
physical or  transcendental  known  or  pursued  at  West  Point.  No 
abstract  speculations  or  merely  theoretical  inquiries  f^:/!upy  their 
minds.  It  is  the  actually  knowing,  and  doing,  in  which  tliey  are 
engaged.     As  far  as  can  be  made  practically  tuefbl,  the  oral  nietho 
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is  pursued.  In  matheinatical  and  mechanical,  engineering  and  tao 
tical  studies,  this  is  largely  the  case.  The  blackboard,  we  have  said, 
was  first  introduced  mto  this  country  by  Professor  Crozet,  at  West 
Point.  How  largely  this  is  used  in  all  institutions  of  education 
now,  our  readers  well  know.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  The  student  of  the 
mathematical  section,  for  example,  begins  with  a  text-book  on  Al- 
gebra, in  his  hand;  but,  it  is  on  the  blackboard  where  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind  arc  chiefly  exhibited.  He  learns  what  he  can  from 
the  book,  but,  on  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  out 
what  he  has  done,  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  what 
he  don't  know ;  detects  his  weak  place,  and  forces  his  mind  (so  far 
as  such  force  is  possible,)  to  think,  and  think  rightly  on  the  subject 
before  him.  This  thinking,  we  need  not  tell  experienced  teachers, 
is  the  great  thing  which  education  is  to  teach.  If  a  student  can 
not,  or  will  not  think  studiously  and  industriously,  he  will  not  long 
remain  at  West  Point.  There  is  not,  as  in  civil  colleges,  the  great 
fallow  field  of  poetry,  history,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  may 
show  his  classical  professor  that  he  has  acquired  rich  things, 
although  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he 
has  wandered  with  Greeks  and  Romans  around  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
or  by  the  waters  of  Babel.  There  is  no  such  compensating  princi- 
ple in  the  system  at  West  Point.  The  cadet  must  study  what  is 
set  before  him ;  must  study  it  hard  ;  nmst  think  upon  it,  and  disci 
pline  his  mind  to  systematic  modes  of  thought. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  Specific  Discipline  of  the  Academy. 
This  is  partially  included  in  what  we  have  already  said.  Tlie  intel 
lectual  discipline  is  mainly  maintained  by  the  method  of  study  ;  but 
there  is  a  grand  and  perfect  system  of  di8ci{)linc,  which  we  may 
briefly  describe.  The  term  discipline  is  derived  from  disciples, 
discipulus,  and  means  originally  teaching  of  knowledge ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  nor  entirely  its  modem  sense.  Discipline  is  training  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  in  order  and  diligence,  in  good  conduct,  and 
good  habits.  To  do  this  requires  a  control  of  the  body  as  well  as 
mind ;  of  food  and  raiment ;  of  time  and  exercise ;  as  well  as  the 
imparting  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  was  in  the  former  sense  ratheir  than 
of  the  latter,  that  the  word  education,  (to  lead  forth,)  was  under- 
stood among  the  ancients,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  right. 
It  was  this  discipline  in  virtue,  temperance,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
self-denial,  which  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Persian  Cyrus,  and 
Greek  Leonidas.  It  was  ailopted  among  the  early  Christians ;  but, 
Cowper  well  said : — 
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"  In  ooUeges  and  halls  in  ancient  daj^ 
When  learning,  Yirtae,  pietj,  and  trath 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  oare^ 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Disdplinai 
♦  *  *  *  # 

But  Discipline,  a  fiuthful  sonrant  long; 
Declined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  yeAra.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  decline  of  ^  discipline^  in 
modem  ciyiI  institations.  **  Colleges  and  Halls''  advertise  a  much 
enlarged  course  of  stadies ;  they  call  to  their  aid  the  most  learned 
professors  ;  and  they  proclaim  "  all  the  modem  improvement,"  and 
yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  pupil  can  walk  for  years  their  h^amed 
halls,  and  at  last  receive  the  honors  of  graduation  with  a  very  small 
share  of  either  learning,  diligence,  or  virtue.  Civil  institutions  may 
be  most  excellent  for  all,  who  either  by  early  care  or  natural  inclina- 
tion are  willing  to  use  their  opportunities  for  their  intellectiui]  or 
moral  advancement  Nay,  more,  all  open  irregularities  will  be 
corrected,  and  all  possible  means  nfforded  for  spiritual  improvement. 
But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  overcome — the  popular  and 
almost  universal  license  allowed  youth,  (under  the  name  of  freedom) 
and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it  These 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  thorough  discipline.  At  a  Government 
Military  Institution,  this  is  directly  reversed.  Tlie  very  first  thing 
taught  is  positive  obedience.  The  cadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  West 
Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govern  himself^  but  mnst 
be  governed  by  others.  K  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 
faculty  meet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  language  :  **  If  yon  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  di.v;i- 
pline,  we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.  There  are  plenty  more 
worthy  to  fill  your  place."  Tliere  is,  then,  no  ait^^mative  for  the 
cailet  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  iitmof^t,  or  not  to 
go  at  alL  There  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  5*luml>^r  in  idle- 
ness, or  waste  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pU;asnre»  of  literatnre. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  stem  and  constant  discipline  i.^  the  great 
merit  of  West  Point  It  acts  on  the  whole  conduct  apd  charart^. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  class-standing  determined  by  tlie 
merit-roll,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  rank  in  the 
army,  and  by  consequence,  great  distinctions  an<l  differences  in  after 
Ufe. 

Let  ns  see  how  this  merit-roll  is  made  np.  The  Jir$i  thing  d^'ifM 
is  to  mark  each  cadet  with  a  Jupirf  (having  r('\xt\fnt  Uf  an  a$(r«'eH 
■cale  of  numbers,)  for  every  act  done  or  nndone,  in  stiyly,  r^»ft«lnH, 
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drill,  attention,  <fec.  The  second  is  to  agree  upon  the  relative  values 
of  each  study,  conduct,  d^c,  in  aggregating  the  whole  positive  or 
negative  performance  of  a  cadet,  in  his  whole  course  at  West  Point. 
The  summation  of  these  for  any  one  year  gives  liis  class-standing 
for  that  year,  and  the  summation  for  the  whole  course  gives  his 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  his  rank  in  the  army. 

Formerly,  and  we  believe  yet,  the  mode  of  marking  and  sum- 
ming up  for  standing,  was  this.  Each  professor  or  teacher  nuirked  for 
one  performance  one  of  seven  marks,  from — 3  to+3.  This  being 
purely  artificial  may  be  changed.  But  it  is  in  this  way  the  mark- 
ing is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  relative  values  of  study  and  con- 
duct, the  scale  formerly  was : — 

Mathematics,  .....     300. 

Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  .  .  800. 

Engineering  and  Military  Science,       .  .     300. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  .  .  200. 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  .  .     200. 

Conduct,  .....  300. 

Infantry  Tactics,  .  •  •  .150. 

Artillery  Practice,  •  •  .  150. 

French,  .  .  .  .  .100. 

Drawing,  .....  100. 

To  obtain  2,100,  the  aggregate,  a  cadet  must  never  have  failed  ii 
a  recitation,  or  been  absent  from  a  military  duty,  or  derelict  in  the 
least  particular.  This  most  rarely  if  ever  happens.  Not  to  fall 
short  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of  very  high  standing. 

It  is  evident,  that  under  this  system,  emulation  is  highly  excited, 
and,  in  fact,  there  must  be  a  constant,  unremitting  effort  to  gradu- 
ate at  all.  The  general  result  is,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  all 
appointed  are  graduates.  At  the  first  semi-annual  examination, 
many  drop  oflf;  several  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  more 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Nearly  all  who  survive  the  second  year 
are  graduated. 

The  only  remaining  point,  peculiar  to  the  system  at  West  Point, 
is  that  of  Military  Exercises.  As  a  Military  Institution,  this  is 
a  necessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  Phys- 
ical Education.  This  is  a  kind  of  education  too  much  neglected, 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  afford  little  opportunity,  and  no  en- 
couragement. Tlie  ordinary  games,  amusements,  and  walks  in  the 
field  are  relied  upon  to  afford  development  to  the  body,  and  the 
natural  lAstcs  the  only  guide.  So  thought  not  Persian  statesmen, 
Greek  Phi  lost  iplKT,  or  Roman  Senator.     In  contrast,  a  systematic 
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edacation  of  the  body  wab  a  principle,  and  a  practioe,  with  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquitj.  There  was  a  constant  attention  to 
tiiis  in  the  training  of  yonth ;  and  the  Olympian  Gameft.  the  Grm- 
naatic  Exercises,  and  the  Gladiatorial  Shows,  all  had  reference  to 
this  principle.  If  heathen  nations  con  Id  thus  wisely  att^^O'l  t«->  the 
healthy  development  of  their  bodies,  can  Christian  per»ple  »feiy 
neglect  it!  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  biw  of  temper- 
ance, daily  labor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  do 
mnch  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  The  health  f4  the  mind 
goes  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body ;  bot  we  mn<  reor»IWt 
that  all  students,  properly  so  called — men  who  are  set  apart  f<r»r  the 
cnltivation  of  learning  and  8cience — ^the  mraju  of  a  coaiitnr,  are 
cot  off  at  the  very  beginning,  from  that  daily  labor  f^  the  Ui-iy. 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declare^!  tn  be  the  nere*^ 
sity  of  man's  existence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  p«»»itiTe  nee^i  '•f  sup- 
plying by  some  system  of  salutary  exercises,  the  plare  of  thai  labftr 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  exercise*!  What 
shall  it  be  ?  Our  common  classical  institutions  have  left  this  aJm^jft 
entirely  to  the  student's  own  choice.  Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.  Does  n^^t  experi^nee 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novel  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  visiting,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitions  pupil) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  clashes,  as  in  any  systematic  method 
of  exercise  ?  Let  the  eariy  dead  of  consumption,  the  victims  *>(  dis- 
sipation, and  the  unhappy  subjects  of  chronic  diseases,  te»rh  the  liv- 
ing, that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurriner  the  mind  on  to 
intellectual  feats,  however  admirable.  The  bird  s^^an  throogrh  the 
mid-heavens,  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wings ;  and  if  be  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  are  exhausted. 

The  military  exercises,  at  West  Point,  accomplii4i  «4»me  srreat  re- 
sulta.  They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  U»<iy.  and  they  oe- 
cupy  time  which  might  be  wasted,  and  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  late  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  laj^t.  N'/thin^r  is 
more  common  among  the  ambitions  students  of  colleger,  than  to 
sit  up  late  at  night.  To  bum  the  midnight  oil,  in  order  to  wyvmk- 
pany  every  thought  in  the  realms  of  Pbito,  or  fight  with  Ife.c1or 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphvMcs,  ^/r 
the  genius  of  literature  through  the  bright  worids  of  fi'^-tiori,  b  ll»e 
common  boast  of  scholars.  They  have  little  thought,  till  Ux>  late, 
that  life  was  shortened,  and  happiness  impaircl,  by  every  h^»ar  taken 
from  the  natural  period  of  rest  At  West  Point  thi»  evil  \h  a«oi'M, 
not  BO  much  by  force  of  command,  as  by  tlial  f4  whie  wmn^B^ 
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ments.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  even  in  the  shortest  days,  the  shrill 
fife  and  rolling  drum  summon  the  cadet  to  his  morning  duties,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  hours  of  meals,  there  is  one  incessant 
pressure  upon  him  for  bodily  and  intellectual  labor,  till  ten  at  night. 
The  results  of  this  is,  that  when  the  hour  of  retirement  comes,  he 
must  have  more  than  human  strength,  who  is  not  ready  and  will- 
ing to  lie  down  and  sleep.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  but, 
at  West  Point,  they  are  rare.  The  lights  are  put  out  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  weary  student  is  ready  to  retire.  Thus,  the  system  of  disci- 
pline at  the  Military  Academy  at  once  strengthens  the  body,  stimu- 
lates ambition,  prevents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  pursue 
the  o])ject^  of  reason,  rather  than  the  charms  of  imagination. 

Having  thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,  studies,  and  disci- 
pline of  West  Point,  it  is  only  just  to  say  something  upon  the  fruits 
it  has  produced.  These  are  divided  naturally  into  two  classes ;  the 
work  of  the  Professors,  and  the  performance  of  Ghaduates,  The 
former  is  little  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  our  colleges,  except  in  the 
reputation  of  some  distinguished  men ;  but  the  latter,  (the  divines, 
lawyers,  and  statesmen  who  have  graduated,)  make  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  the  triennial  catalogue.  Let  us  see  if  something  has 
not  been  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  peculiai 
objects  and  teaching  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  the  catalogue  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. We  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  for  if 
West  Point  had  excelled  in  these  departments,  it  would  have  ut- 
terly failed  in  those  for  which  it  was  made.  But,  we  mean  in  the 
great  field  of  science  and  of  usefiilness.  First,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  fruits  produced  by  its  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-hooks.  In  the  history  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  we  have 
stated  the  total  absence  in  the  beginning,  of  text-books  on  some 
subjects,  and  the  unfitness  of  those  on  others,  even  the  common 
studies  of  Mathematics.  The  first  textrbook  on  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, published  in  America,  and  we  believe,  the  English  language, 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Crozet  ;  but,  as  he  then  understood  our 
language  imperfectly,  and  had  little  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
soon  supplanted,  by  a  complete  treatise  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.  On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineering,  there 
was  no  systematic  treatise ;  and  for  a  time,  West  Point  got  along 
by  oral  teaching,  and  such  collateral  aid  as  could  be  had.  The  utter 
deficiency  of  suitable  books  may  be  known  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
really  tf>lerable  text-books  on  mathematics  were  translations  of  La 
Croix,  Bourdon,  Biot,  &c.,  French  authors.     The  French  methods 
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of  writiDg  and  teachiDg  acience  are,  on  most  topics,  the  best     Their 
style  is  clear  and  analyticaL     The  English  treatises  are  clumsy,  being 
what  is  called  in  literature,  elliptical,  having  vacancies  in  the  rea- 
soning, to  be  supplied  by  the  student.     The  next  great  and  perma- 
nent improvement  in  books,  were  the  mathematical  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Daviks,  a  graduate  of  1815,  when  the  Academy  was  yet  in 
a  chrysaHs  state ;  he  was  several  years  a  teacher  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  supplying  a  new  series  of  mathematical  text-booki. 
His  first  plan  was  to  adopt  the  best  French  works  as  a  basis,  and 
modify  them,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  American  course  of  instruc- 
tion.    In  this  manner  were  prepared  "  Davies'  Legendre,"  (Geome- 
try,) and  subsequently  "  Davies*  Bourdon,"  (Algebra.)     Other  trea- 
tises were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  and  thus,  for  many  year^,  Pro- 
fessor Davies  pursued  the  quiet  and  laborious  task  (ind^'pendent  of 
other  avocations,)  of  preparing  an  entire  course  of  mathematical 
text-books.     In  time  he  modified  these  again,  so  as  tr>  fit  them  f*»r 
the  best  colleges,  and  the  higher  schools.     From  the  smalle<^t  men- 
tal arithmetic,  to  the  profoundest  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  has 
produced  clear  and  admirable  text- books  on  every  topic  of  mathe- 
matical studies.     Many  other  good  books  have  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  some  one  of  Davies'  works    is  not  taught  in  schooU  and  c^*!- 
leges.     Gradually,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  some  d^*trree, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  mathematical  ^tudif^a. 
In  more  recent  years.  Professor  Bartlbtt  has  publisher]  hii^  trr-.a- 
tisc  on  Optics ;  Professor  Church,  on  the  Calculi's,  and  Proft'**r>r 
Mahan,  on  Field  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  En^in^:<  rin^. 
Various  other  works  on   military  subjects  have  been  couinhnUA  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Acadc-my.* 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  by  dinseminatin;^  in  Xextr 
books,  and  teaching  the  higher  knowledge,  and  \>eXif^T  mcthM*»  j»ur- 
sned  there,  in  fact,  and  beyond  dispute,  elevated  the  entire  $t^iwlard 
of  edtwation  in  this  country.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  textlKyik* 
of  Day,  Button,  Enfield,  Gregory,  4:c.,  which  were  the  only  on^jn  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  1818,  with  th^^se  now  in  u«e  at 
West  Point,  New  Haven,  or  Princeton.     Contrast  the  meth'^'Li  '/f 


*  The  aathorahip  of  Weal  Point  has  been  quite  exteoiiTe  :  too  miMb  to  t/>  eoain«rr«Le  t*»r«. 
kmoog  the  workaof  ita  i^ndiMtee,  we  may  meofioo  the  '-Po&cteai  Muiunl^"  "  Am*rir.«« 
Idneation,"  and  fltatiacical  Reports  bj  Edward  D.  Maosfi^-bl,  tbe  "  %*^\vm  of  F>)wa//fe  «« 
the  Will,"  by  A.  T.  Bledaoe,  and  the  MiliUry  Tartics  of  €i€tt*-nh  M^/^llaA.  ttH  H«il«r,k 
The  Bdoeational  Worka  of  Mr.  Mansfield  hare  been  before  the  pci^>'ir  U>r  mvy  f  #«m.  aci4 
ABdied  in  all  parti*  of  the  United  fltatea.  In  thia  rUai  afaw  may  b»  OM^k/nM  cl«#-  t^iMffftti 
kbors  of  aome  twenty  of  the  gradoatea,  aooM  of  whom  have  bad  w>  Mnall  kiHuAm^m  urn  pt^ 
leaflUn. 


A 
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study  before  the  blackboard,  the  art  of  drawing,  the  system  of 
rigid  demonstration,  and  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introduced, 
with  those  now  in  use  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education.  This  is  one  fruit  of  its  pro- 
duction, which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  estimated.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  God,  and  use  beneficially  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  intrusted  them. 

A  more  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  West  Point,  is 
the  tnen,  laboring  in  their  vocations,  which  it  has  produced.  It  is 
impossible  here,  (though  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love,)  to  note  the 
individual  examples  of  merit  and  usefulness,  among  those  whom 
West  Point  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  are 
here  limited  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
done  briefly ;  and  since  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1 860, 
we  must  deal  in  round  numbers.  These,  however,  will  approximate 
the  precise  facts.     They  are  there  statistically : — 

Wliole  number  of  Graduates,  (about)  .     2,000. 

Killed  in  battle,  ...  80. 

Died  in  service,        ....        300. 

In  military  service  of  the  United  States  now,      800. 

Have  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov-  \ 
emors,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress,  >•    80. 
and  of  legislature,  .  .  .      / 

Other  civil  and  state  oflSces,      .  .  100. 

Lawyers,    .  .  .  .  .110. 

Clergymen,  (including  two  bishops,)     .  16. 

Physicians,  ....  110. 

President  of  colleges,  professors  and  teachers,      100. 

Authors,  editors,  and  artists,  .  .  25. 

Civil  engineers,  and  officers  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  1 80. 

Merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers,      .....     140. 

Officers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,  (not  of  the 

army,)       .  .  .  .  .110. 

Numbers  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  enumerated, 
and  numbers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.  We  have 
made  this  classification  to  show  how  largely  West  Point  has  con- 
tributed to  education,  civil  engineering,  and  the  professions.  These 
were  not  the  direct  objects  of  the  Academy ;  but,  when  long  years 
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of  peace  presented  no  duties  but  that  of  the  garri»<m,  and  nr*  ^lory  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  active  and  anibi- 
tiouB  young  men  to  seek  honor  and  usefulness  in  otiier  pursuits.     Nor 
did   the  government  discourage  this,  for  it  foresaw  wluit   has  ha]>- 
pened,  that  these  young  men,  so  highly  educated   in  science,  would 
dififiise  this  knowledge  throughout  the  country  ;  elevate  the  standard 
of  education,  and   be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser- 
nces.     This  has  happened.     A  better  knowledge  of  the  exa4!t  8«*i- 
eoces  has  been  carried  into  the  colleges ;  the  railroads  and  cafials 
haye  been  built  by  engineers  really  furnished  by  the  government ; 
and  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  sti(]d<;nly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been    largely  officered   by  the   gnul  nates  of  West 
Point     Here  we   may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  fa^rt  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Military  Academy.     The  best  officers 
of  the  rebel  army  were  educated  there.     Why  is  this?     Is  there  a 
want  of  sound  morals?  or,  is  loyalty  no  virtue  there?     Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  only*  of  the  graduates  bom  and  grown  up  in  the 
south,  have  gone  with   their  friends,  families,  and  connections,  inUj 
the  rebel  service.     This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  West  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  flarvard,  or 
Yale,  with  those  institutions.     The  noticeable  fact  is  that  thev  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  country.     But  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  pubUc  expense,  but  who  thought  it  no 
shame  to  betray  their  country,  and  c^mspire  against  its  life.     We  in 
vain  attempt  to  account  for  such  crimes,  except  ap>n  the  principle 
of  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furnished  similar  exam- 
ples in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  prr^posed.  Tlie  ri>»c, 
progress,  and  fruits  of  the  Military  Academy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  we  have  no  end  Ur  «;r\e,  nr* 
prejudice  to  gratify.  We  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im- 
mature period.  We  have  seen  it  grow  up  to  usefulnesA  and  honor. 
We  see  its  graduates  taking  their  places  among  tho^  who  have 
well  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  lanrels.  In  thi^i  w#» 
are  plad.  But  our  memory  is  filled  with  other  imtiefA,  We 
see  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  Wk 
seem  to  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  pr^r««:nt,  sa  th^y 

*We  aboald  not  forfet  that  a  tarfe  iranber  of  W<!«t  Poim  fndtut^  tt^mt  '*  wvor^. 
(Harjiand.  Vinpn^t  Carolina,  and  Tenniawt,)  batrc  renaiocd  ji>rd.  m  cf^r^  *ji  «,.-  -^  aSt* 
mmm  of  social  and  political  ^m. 
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walk  the  green  plain,  or  sit  before  the  class,  or  strive  to  teach  our 
dull  and  inattentive  minds.  They  were  men  worth  remembering, 
and  when,  in  after  times,  we  became  their  friends,  rather  than  their 
pn[>i]s,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  around  them.  We 
Kcem  to  see  the  venerable  Ellicott,  like  Goldsmith^s  schoolmaster, 
alike  full  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  humor ;  the  placid  and  intel- 
lectual expression  of  Mansfield,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  higher  philosophy;  the  courtly  and  dignified 
Thayer,  whose  graceful  manners  and  attractive  conversation  can 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  knew  him ;  and  the  amiable  Court- 
nay,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  left 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  the  better  scholar  or  the  better 
man.* 

Of  these,  and  of  those  like  them,  do  we  think,  when  we  think 
of  West  Point.  Nor  of  those  alone  ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rises  before  us.  No  imagina- 
tion is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the*  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
recall  the  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  You  can  no  more  forget  them,  than  you 
can  the  Pilgrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  Yon 
gray  and  moss-covered  ruin  was  once  the  fortress  of  the  Revolution. 
Yon  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  its 
soldiers  were  hutted  in  the  winter.  Yon  slightly  raised  turf,  be- 
neath the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  was  his  grave,  and  soon,  per- 
haps even  now,  that  slight  memorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yon 
little  valley  under  the  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Washington.  Yon  blue  mountain-top  tells  of  the 
beacon  fires  he  lit.  All  around  are  memories ;  all  around  are  sacred 
spots.  If  the  (rreek  remembers  Marathon  ;  if  the  Jew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  pilgrim  grows  warm'  at  Bethlehem, 
so  should  the  American  remember  West  Point ;  linger  round  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Put,  and  gaze  with  delight  on  the  blue  summit  of  Bea- 
con Hill. 

*  Mr.  Courtnax  was  afterwards  Profeaior  of  Philoaophj  and  Mechanica  in  the  UnlTanitj 
af  Virfiaia.    There  be  died,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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1.  Down  to  1802,  the  instruction  of  the  Cjidet«  attached  to  the 
Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  stationetl  at  West  Point,  accord- 
ing to  Act  of  Congress  (May  7th,  whicli  was  all   that  repeated 
rucoinmeudations  of   Washington    and   otlier  experienced  officers 
could  obtain),  was  confined  to  military  drill  and  practical  exercises 
in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Corps;  but  as  that  (/orpM 
was  made  up  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  army,  and  as  military 
works  were  in  constraction  under  their  plans  and  superintendence, 
these  exercises  were  of  great  practical  value,  and  the  appointment 
of  these  Cadets  in  1794,  and  their  gathering  at  West  Point,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  nncleus  of  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  Military  Academy,  established  with  that  name,  by  Ad  of 
March  16,  1802,  in  pursuance  of  a  Bill  reported  in  1800,  by  iht- 
Committee  of  Defense  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  chairman,  and  to  which  an  elalxirate  rcp4^>rt 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenry,  of  Maryland),  had  U'^m 
referred — consisted  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  by  the  Ad 
was  organized  distinct  firom  that  of  Artillery,  and  could  not  exceed 
in  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  members.  The  Corps  was  stationed 
at  West  Point,  and  its  officers  and  cadets  were  subject  to  dat%  in 
sach  places  as  the  President  should  direct.  The  pnnci|Fal  engin^^r 
was  made  superintendent,  and  down  to  1 808  he  was  infltmct/zr  in 
fortifications,  field-works,  and  the  use  of  instruments.  Two  offi/'^r» 
of  the  rank  of  captain,  appointed  without  previous  military  experi- 
ence, but  with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  matherr«9ti''4, 
gave  instruction  in  that  branch,  ^  one  in  the  line  of  ge^^m^rtrical,  arid 
the  other  of  algebraic  demonstration." 

In  1803,  two  teacherships — one  of  the  French  langna^r*;  vA  i}**: 
other  of  Drawing,  was  attached  to  the  Corp*  of  Bn^nf^rn.  a/,d  in 
1804,  F.  De  Masson  was  appointed  to  duwrharge  tl*e  dQtie%  ^4  U>th. 
In  1808,  the  basis  of  the  Military  Academv,  <^/  far  ;m  rfrUv-yJ  t// 
the  number  of  Cadets,  was  enlarged  by  the  arjdition  of  two  (fft 
each  new  company  of  Infantry,  Riflemen,  and  Arti-leri,  added  t// 
the  military  force;  and  the  number  in  the  Art  ^A  1-12.  i*  \.t:»^^A 
to  250,  which  with  the  ten  originally  atta/rhed  \/j  t}*e  ^lory^  <A  Ku 
gineers,  fixed  the  strength  of  the  Cadets  at  2^/j, 

By  the  Act  of  April  29,  1^12,  the  <'or^  '/  Kf.'/if>:#^  w*» 
enlarged,  and  was  again  constitoted  the  Mll^ju^  A'Ari-r.'.}  v^:  it, 
addition  to  the  teacher  of  the  French  \zr:2r*j^[*:.  vj\  1^4 »  '7,  yn*. 
Tided  in  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1803,  one  Profew^^f  of  S^\t^  «.^  V.ty^       ^ 
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iinontal  I'hilosophy ;  one  Professor  of  MathcmaUcs ;  one  Professor 
of  EngintH'.ring  in  all  its  bnmches ;  and  for  each  an  Assistant  l*ro- 
fessor  taken  from  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  officers  or 
cadets,  arc  provided  for ;  and  for  the  jmrposcs  of  military  instruc- 
tion, it  is  ordered  that  the  students  shall  be  arranged  into  compa- 
nies jind  officered  from  their  own  members,  to  be  taught  all  tlie 
duties  of  a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer ;  and  for 
instruction  in  all  matters  incident  to  a  regular  camp,  shall  go  into 
cam])  for  at  least  three  months  of  eacli  year,  and  erecting  buildings 
and  providing  apparatus,  library,  and  all  necessary  implements,  tlie 
sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated.  By  this  act  the  minimum  of  age 
is  fixed  at  14,  and  the  literar}^  qualifications  of  candidates  on  enter- 
ing arc  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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Aldsn  Partridgk,  Captain  in  the  United  Htaien  Oirp  ^4  Kri|p- 
neers,  Profeikjor  and  Superiiilendent  of  the  Mihtary  AfJi^i^uty  lA 
West  Point,  and  the  Founder  of  a  cUhh  of  iujytitution»  in  iihkh  thn 
military  element  is  recognized  and  provided  for  ba  au  enAtf^iitiad  p«/t 
of  the  tr^ning  of  the  American  citizen,  wa»  }>ont  at  Norn  j'Jj  lU 
V*ermout,  on  the  12th  of  January,  17b5.  Iliit  father  nan  a  (Aitttf-r, 
in  independent  circumstances,  8er\ed  in  the  war  of  the  lUiVohAttm^ 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Unr^oyui:  and  his  aruj)  at  Ha/at/^;^ 
lie  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  h^Aihtm^  at  »*y;h  'l»«trKt 
school  as  the  times  and  the  countr)*  aflforded  in  tii<;  ^iuU:f,  ui^l  tA 
all  8i)rt8  of  work  about  the  house  and  on  the  (ariii  at  ^Als^  ^jt^^UA^ 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  Ijeiug  'A  tto^ii'^iM  Uurb,  4/^ 
fond  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  fm  college,  Mud  tiM:f^  I  .hut' 
mouth  in  August,  1802.  We  have  no  knowledge  tM  hiit  «t.vj>i^  m 
coU^e,  but  it  is  presumed  that  his  yT*:A\V:0^,'yst0^  were  ff^  xJuf-.  vj^^y 
matics,  and  from  the.  lateness  with  which  he  *jnuu^:is^M^s  \*a  IjAm 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  hi«  u\trA'm  wa^  f  ^  ti^.  uti^'^j^^'^ik. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  coun*e  he  re<>t*»e>^  \\ih  Tt^/.i^'MMctA 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  artillerist*  in  tlie  \'u?jie4  '***jC^^  it^r>>«>e, 
with  orders  to  repair  to  We*5t  Point,  and  rej^yrt  h'ar^d  t/y  ie^:  v>«»- 
manding  officer  of  the  Militar)'  A^:a/leujy  at  tJdai  pla^;e. 

The  Military  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  P«rtryi/e  arr.ji-y:  ja 
West  Point  was  very  inadequately  tn^-Ay^^  m'j*M  ik>^,  t:^\  laA 
aids  of  iDstniction,  ahhoogL  tite  two  Vba«itA-nt  a^i^A'.yyi 


Mmj  7ik.  tnn.  pn/tM^i^  W  ft  Ovri*  «f  A/n.\i^^m*  «uC  fc<t^rt^'»«t   v.  '> 
to  «Kh  «if  wSrh  «ifhi  amitB  ««r«  to  w  «ur3>«*4  •nrf  ••«rupvr' •»<»<•  '*^ 
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were  abundantly  capable  in  tli(;ir  respective  departments.  Jared 
Mansfield,  especially,  the  teacher  of  natural  philosophy,  had  won 
such  reputation  in  mathematical  studies  that  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  captain  of  engineers  from  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  becoming  a  tcjicher  at  West  Toint,  which  he  did  by  appoint- 
ment in  1802,  although  in  reality  he  did  not  perform  his  duties 
regularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  having  been,  in  1 808,  appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  to  the  responsible  post  of  Surveyor-General 
of  the  North-western  territory.  Such  instruction  as  was  given  was 
received  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  October,  commis- 
sioned as  first  lieutenant.  In  November,  1806,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  Fedinand  R.  Hassler,  a  little 
later,  having  been  made  Professor  in  place  of  Capt  Barron,  retired. 
From  Prof.  Hassler,  he  received  great  help  in  his  mathematical 
studies,  as  he  afterwards  repeatedly  acknowledged.  In  1808,  Prof. 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  the 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  brief  inter- 
vals, until  January,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
be  filled  till  March,  1816.  In  1809,  Mr.  Hassler  resigned  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics,  and  the  instruction  before  given  by  him 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Partridge.  In  1810,  he  succeeded, 
after  repeated  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obtaining 
two  field  pieces,  for  practical  instruction  of  the  Cadets  as  Artillerists. 
In  1812,  the  Academy  was  re-organized,  and  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  following  Professors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  viz. :  "  one 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  one  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  one  professor  of  the  art  of  engineering;  each 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  from  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Officers  or  Cadets."  The  number  of  Cadets  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of  non-commissioned  oflScers  and  privates,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  commandant  of  Engineers,  and  be  officered  from  that 
corps,  *'  for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction,  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer,  and  to  be  encamped 
at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  taught  all  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  regular  camp."  The  age  of  admission  was  fixed,  the 
minimum  at  fourt^^n,  and  maximum  at  twenty -one,  and  preliminary 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It 
was  further  provided  that  any  Cadet  who  shall  receive  a  regular 
iegree  from  the  Academical  Staff,  after  going  through  all  the  classes, 
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shall  be  considered  among  tlic  candidates  for  a  commifwion  in 
any  corps,  according  to  the  duties  lie  may  be  judged  competent  to 
perform.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  build- 
ings, library,  implements,  &c.  On  this  broad  basis  the  Aca^lemy 
was  progressively  enlarged  to  its  present  capabilities  of  usefulness. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  1812,  Mr.  l*artridge  was  ap{>oinU;d 
professor  of  mathematics,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  major, 
which  appointment  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  <»f  the  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  c»f  engineering,  it  being 
found  more  difficult  to  fill  the  latter  p»st  than  the  former.  Tlie 
duties  of  this  professorship  he  continued  tu  discharge  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1818,  till  December  31,  1816. 

In  1808,  Capt  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col.  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  the  Military  Acaile- 
my  as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  Januar}*  3, 
1815,  when,  by  regulations  of  that  date,  he  was  made  the  pemiaiient 
Superintendent,  which  post  he  held  till  November  25th,  1816,  and 
was  finally  relieved  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817. 

By  the  regulation  of  January  3,  1815,  the  commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Inspector  of  the  Aca^lemy,  and 
made  responsible  for  instniction,  and  to  report  to  the  iK'partm^'nt  of 
War.  Out  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instructions  n'lating  there- 
to, grew  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  final  with- 
drawal of  Capt.  Partridge  from  the  institution,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
sabsequent  devotion  to  the  dissemination  by  lectures  and  perwmal 
efforts  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed  of  the  education  requirrrd 
by  the  American  citisKin,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  carried  out 

After  re«gning  his  commission  in  the  military  ser^'ice  of  the 
United  States,  Capt  Partridge  was  engaged,  in  the  summer  /if  1  ^1 8, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  ginng  a  fu/undi 
of  lectures  on  fortifications  and  other  branches  of  military  sri#rn^#j 
to  a  class  of  officers  and  citizens  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Th«; 
views  which  he  then  presented  on  the  best  mftans  of  national  de- 
fense were  in  advance  of  the  "piping  times  of  jKra/!e"  in  I^IH,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sound  and  practical  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 1862. 

His  chief  reliance  for  national  defense  was  in  the  military  knhiu 
of  the  great  body  of  the  xVmerican  p«.*ople — oTfputizi'i]  into  snttabk 
militia  departments  corresponding  in  the  main  Uf  the  limits  of  th« 
several  states,  officered  by  men  of  the  right  capacity,  sci^mtific 
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education,  and  military  training.  Tlic  officers  were  required  to  as- 
semble annually  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camps  or  rendezvous,  at 
some  central  point  in  the  department,  to  receive  instruction  from  a 
few  competent  teachers  of  the  military  ait.  We  give  the  plan  in 
his*owQ  language  as  published  at  the  time. 

I.  Lot  tho  Unitod  States  be  divided  into  military  departments,  say  thirty  in 
number;  esich  of  those  dc(mrliiieiit8  to  be  wholly  comprised  within  tlie  same 
state,  whenever  this  eau  be  done. 

U.  To  each  of  those  departments  let  there  bo  attached  a  military  instructor, 
(under  tho  authority  of  tlie  United  Stiites,)  who  should  ri>ccivo  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  a  colonel  of  iufantiy,  }»nd  have  the  brevet-rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general.  These  instructors  to  be  gentlemen  of  established  character  and  reputa- 
tion^  and  who  have  received  a  regular  seieutitic  military  education. 

III.  Let  the  officera  of  each  brigade  of  militia  m  the  United  States  be  required 
to  assemble  anniuilly  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  at  some 
central  point  in  tlie  l^rigade,  there  to  remain  six  days,  for  tho  purpose  of  military 
instniction.  Let  each  im^tructor  attend  in  succession  at  the  several  camps  <»r 
places  of  rendezvous  in  his  department,  and  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  there  assembled.  One  p<»rtion  of  the  day  might  bo 
dovoted  to  practical  drills,  and  field  evolutions — also  to  the  turning  off,  mount- 
ing, and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels,  while  the  remainder  could  be  most  u«e- 
ftilly  employed  in  explainhig  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  tactics  generally, 
of  artillery,  of  permanent  and  field  fortification,  the  duties  of  troops  in  camp 
and  in  garrison,  and  such  other  branches  as  time  and  circumstances  might  pennit, 
by  means  of  familiar  explanatory  lectures. 

IV.  Let  each  officer  receive  from  the  government  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
his  expenses  while  attending  the  instruction,  and  also  while  going  to,  and  re- 
turning from,  the  camp  or  rendezvous. 

Some  of  the  principal  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  same  system  of  tactics  and  discipline  would  pervade  the  whole  mass 
of  the  militia — the  instructors  being  imperatively  required  to  adheix)  to  one 
system.    This  would  be  a  very  important  advantage. 

2.  By  this  means  the  country,  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  furnished 
with  a  well  organized  military  force,  of  at  least  one  million  of  men,  com|)osed 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  soldiers ;  the  whole  of  which,  the  officers 
having  been  regulurly  and  correctly  instructed,  might  be  rendered,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  being  called  into  service,  perfectly  competent  to  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  field.  This  assertion  is  not  founded 
upon  conjecture.  An  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  military  instruction, 
has  convinced  me,  that  any  of  our  r(>giments  of  militia,  in  their  present  state  of 
discipline,  if  brought  into  the  field  and  placed  under  competent  officers,  could, 
by  three  weeks  instruction,  be  prepared  for  discharging  all  the  duties  of  regular 
troops.  Tho  instruction,  tlien,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  officers,  Ijcoomes  an  ob- 
ject of  great  importance ; — that  of  the  privates  is  of  secondary  consideration. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  soldiers,  when  officers  understand  their  duty, 
and  are  diqK>8ed  to  perform  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  plan,  that  the  time  proposed  for 
tho  officers  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  their 
deriving  much  advantHge  therefrom.  In  answer  to  this  I  will  observe,  tliat  a 
due  share  of  experience  in  this  species  of  instruction,  has  fliHy  convinced  me, 
that  they  would  acquire  more  correct  military  information  in  six  days,  under  a 
competent  and  systematic  instructor,  tlian  they  usually  acquire  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  during  tho  whole  period  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  that,  after  attending  two  or  three  similar  courses,  the  great  body  of  them 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  the  correct,  efficient,  and  useful  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  the  field.    From  tho  best  calculatwu  I  have  been  able  to  ntakc. 
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I  feel  confident,  that  the  whole  neceaiary  expenne  of  canying  this  pUm  into  full 

and  e:!ective  operation,  would  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  doUani — it 

would  probably  fidl  nliort  of  that  sum.     Whetlier  the  expense,  Uien,  is  to  be 

considered  as  disproi^^rtionate  to  the  object  in  view,  and  therefore  to  constitute 

a  barrier  to  its  accomplishment,  must  be  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  tlie 

representatiycs  of  the  people.     It  uppeara  to  me,  liowever,  to  bear  no  greater 

ratio  to  it,  tlian  does  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  g!ot>e  we  inliabit     Ttie  cultivatKm 

of  military  science  mu^t  also  be  viewed  an  oi'  Uie  lirst  importance  in  a  nyntem 

of  military  defense  for  our  country.     The  plan  already  detailed,  la  caliiilated  lor 

the  general  dissemination  of  practical  military  information  thruugtiout  the  ei*m- 

munity,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  principles.    Thin  can  only  be 

done  at  semlmiries,  where  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  regular  attention  uud  Miudy ; 

and  where  thiM)ry  and  practice  can,  in  due  proportion,  be  combiiR-d.     At  thoee 

seminaries  would  be  formed  our  military  instructors,  our  eDgineers,  and  <iur 

generals;  and  from  those,  us  from  so  many  foci,  would  all  the  ifflproveuieuta  in 

the  military  art  be  diffused  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Capt  Psrtridge,  in  Tiew  of  the 
inevitable  disintegration  by  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  attack,  anticipated  the  insufficiency  of  per- 
manent fortifications — of  works  of  masonry,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sively or  strongly  constructed — to  the  defense  of  our  priucipal 
harbors  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe ;  his  reliance  was  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  military  science  and  training  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an  efficient  navy,  imd  the  following  plan  of  marine  defense. 

L  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  our  seaboard,  let  one  or  two 
prioctpal  works  of  the  most  permanent  kind  be  erected :  these  works  Ut  he 
kept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  plentifully  Hupplied  witli  all  the  rounittons  of  war, 
tnd  tlie  guns  and  carriages  well  secured  from  tlie  weatlier  by  moitns  of  pent 
houses. 

IL  In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  points  no  the  sea- 
board, let  .spacious  and  permanent  ar.seiuilH  Ix;  cuniitnK.'ted,  in  whicli,  let  tliere 
be  depofflted  ample  supplies  of  cannon,  mortars,  gun  (arriag»-H,  materials  dtr 
pbtibnns,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  wh<-rD  they  would  remain  perfectly  safe 
from  tlie  weather. 

ni.  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  let  temporary  works,  fithcr  aC 
earth,  or  of  wood,  be  construoied  at  all  the  most  vulnenible  p<-iints.  whi<li  ^-onW 
be  readily  fumishtxl  with  cannon,  gim  carriaigeH,  plat£>rms,  and  all  llie  neoeasary 
implements  and  munitions  from  the  ai^eiials  in  their  vicinity. 

*  f.  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  ttiese  works  should  be  dismantled,  and  ap 
their  apparatus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  r-jtm*  tit 
future  emorxeuciea,  they  could  be  restored,  or  othi*r8  of  the  same  deMrTiptif>rak 
constructed  in  their  places,  which  could  be  supplied  from  tlie  arxc'iials  in  tlie 
manner  above  stated.  The  efficacy  in  marine  deiense.  rjf  works  of  the  aUnre 
deacaiption,  I  presume  will  not  be  drnibled  by  any  scientitic  military  man. 
Should  any  one,  however,  be  dis^Kised  to  doubt  it,  I  would  Ijeg  leave  U»  refer 
him  to  the  defense  of  Fort  MouUH".  in  the  liarl^ir  of  fJliarlestrm,  Soutli  (Carolina, 
when  attacked  by  the  Britisli  slnppuig.  during  ttie  Revoluti^jiiary  war,  and  ahto 
to  the  defense  made  by  Uie  small  tort  at  Su»ningt<>n,  Couui'Cticut,  wlM;n  attacked 
m  a  similar  manner  during  the  Llhi  war. 

By  adopting  this  sjrstem,  I  think  the  ir>lknving  advantage  wuld  result: — 

1.  A  more  secore  defense  would  >je  r>btain(*d.  By  km>win)f  the  di^ription  of 
fiwoe  we  liad  to  enoi»unter,  we  should  Ik'  tmible*!  U)  c«in?rtnK't  our  U-fnjx/rary 
woria  in  a  manner  tlie  l>est  calculated  to  n'pel  it :  and  :tM  the  ^m  CArT\:nr*-% 
platfiHina.  and  impleroenta,  when  taken  from  the  amenals,  wriukl  lie  <vrtiffd  and 
m.  perfect  order,  we  might  reaaimably  cakiilate  tiiese  works  would  make  a  mtxe 
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vigorous  resistance  than  permanent  ones,  which,  with  their  apparatus,  are  in  a 
state  of  partial  dilapidation  and  decay. 

2.  The  system  would  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  one  by  permanent 
fortification.  Those  temi)orary  works  could  ordinarily  be  constructed  by  the 
troops  with  very  little,  if  any,  additional  expense ;  but  in  case  of  pressing 
emergency,  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  iK'ople  might  be  reUcd  upon  with 
safct}',  to  supply  any  amount  of  hil>or  that  might  be  necessary,  as^was  the  case 
nt  New  York  in  1814.  As  it  is  not  proposed  they  should  be  retained  as  military 
stations  in  time  of  peace,  the  expense  of  keeping  tliem  in  repair  would  be 
notliiug. 

In  the  early  part  of  1810,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged  in  the 
exploring  survey  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary,  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  While  on  this  survey  he  determined 
from  barometricHl  and  thcrmomctrical  observations  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  Highlands  dividing  the  rivers  which  flow  northerly  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  southerly  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  country  between  several  points 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  corresponding  position  in  the  state  of 
Maine. 

In  1820,  Capt  Partridge  resigned  his  position  in  this  survey,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  practical  eflbct  a  plan  of  education, 
which  had  occupied  much  of  his  attention  since  1810,  and  which  m 
its  main  features  was,  doubtless,  suggested  by  his  experience  at 
Hanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  supply  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  he  and  others  had  alrea<ly  noticed  in  our  American 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  His  views  both  of  the 
deficiencies  and  their  reme<lies  were  set  forth  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  this  time,  which  was  subsequently  printed.  After  defining 
"education  in  its  most  perfect  state  to  be  the  preparing  a  youth 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed,"  in  this  lecture  he  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  the  existing  plan  of  instniction. 

1.  It  is  not  suflScicntly  practical  nor  properly  adapted  to  the  various  duties 
an  American  citizen  may  bo  called  upon  to  diselinrge.  Those  of  our  youth  who 
are  deHtine<l  for  a  liberal  education,  as  it  is  called,  are  UKually  put,  at  an  early 
age,  to  the  study  of  tlie  Latin  and  CJrwk  languages,  combining  therewith  a  very 
slight  attention  to  their  own  langu>igo,  the  elomentaof  arithmetic,  Ac.;  and  after 
having  dovoted  several  years  in  this  way,  they  are  prepared  to  become  members 
of  a  college  or  university. 

Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning;  after  whi<"h,  they  receive  their  diplomas,  and  are 
supposed  to  l>e  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  active  life.  But,  I  would  ask, 
is  this  actually  the  case  ?  Are  they  pre|»ared  in  the  iKJst  jKissiblc  manner  to  dis- 
charge correctly  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fortime  or  inclination  may 
place  them  ?  Have  Uiey  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  government  gener- 
ally, and  more  especially  in  the  principles  of  our  exwlloni  Constitution,  and 
thereby  prepan^d  to  sit  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation  ?  Has  their  at- 
tention been  sufliciontly  directed  to  those  great  and  iniportaint  branches  ol  na- 
tional industr}'  und  8ourcs>s  of  naticmal  woidth — agriculture,  commerce,   and 
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manu&ctiiree?  Have  they  been  taught  to  examine  the  policj  of  other  natiom^ 
and  the  effect  of  that  policy  on  the  progperity  of  their  own  country  ?  Are  they 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  or  to  endure 
fUtigne,  or  to  become  the  defcnderR  of  tlieir  country's  rig)it<,  and  tho  aTcngr'n 
of  her  wrongs,  either  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  apiiears  to 
me  not ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established,  their  educatkio 
ifl  so  &r  defeoUye. 

2.  Another  defect  in  the  present  83r8tem,  is,  the  entire  neglect,  iti  all  oor 
prindpal  seminttries,  of  physical  edui^on,  or  the  due  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students. 

The  great  importance  and  even  absolute  necessity  of  a  regular  an<l  syst«?matic 
coarse  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  healtli,  and  confirming  and  rendering 
vigorous  the  constitution,  1  presume,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  Huptrtu-iul  ob- 
fierver.  It  is  for  want  of  this,  that  so  maiiy  of  our  most  promising  yititlM  kjae 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  tlieatre  of  ac- 
tive and  useful  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a  oumparaiivdy 
useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  the  health  of  the  doseat  applicant  may 
be  pr^erved,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a  regular  and  systematic  onorme  'if  ex<^- 
cises,  I  know,  from  practical  experience ;  and  1  liave  no  hcidtation  in  aMw^ing, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  n  youth,  \nfW*:Y*'T  Itard  It^ 
may  study,  to  attai|^  the  age  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  <%ititititniitm, 
capable  of  enduring  exposure,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and 
debilitated,  incapable  of  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amoimt  of  idle  time  allowed  titfr  Kto- 
dents ;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are  actually  engaged  in  tfiiifiy 
and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors,  comprises  Imtasmall  [itfrtinu 
of  the  whole ;  during  the  remainder,  those  tiiat  are  disposed  to  «<tady.  will  irri- 
pn)ve  at  their  rooms,  while  those  who  are  not  so  dispfised.  will  iw<  only  104, 
improve,  but  will  be  very  likely  to  engage  in  praetit'cs  injuri/His  Ut  ilitnr  rtiurtti* 
tutions  and  destructive  tp  their  morals.  If  this  vacant  time  f<rt]ld  fttr  «im\Aitjf*\ 
in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  while  they  amuse  and  improve  the  mind.  wkM 
at  the  same  time  invigorate  ihe  body  and  confirm  thf  (-unHtituti^^  it  w/fiVJ  ttt- 
tainly  be  a  great  point  gained.  That  this  may  be  df>ne,  I  fliall  att/^mpt  in  i\m 
coarse  of  Uiese  observations,  to  show. 

4.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  stndents,  esperHany  to  W^im  tM  tli^f 
wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing  liabitM  c/ diwripati'jii  vnA  ex- 
travagance, highly  injurious  to  themsr'lves,  and  also  to  tlie  mrm'ttiMryti  tX  wtiWii 
they  are  members.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  Cir  th^f  gn-al^rr  jj^ir- 
tKHi  of  the  irreg^ularities  and  disorderly  prm-eedings  amongst  tlw;  vXw\ik:u*)^  t/*ptir 
seminaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  caiisf*.  rr>ltect  togetb^  at  any  wnu'iuitry, 
a  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they  generally  are  at  onr  insSftfiti^^ni, 
famish  them  with  monoy,  and  allow  them  a  pr>rtion  of  idk;  titn^,*.  ari'l  it  n*ay  \ft9 
ri«^wed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  large  portion  of  therm  d^i  wA  )M^fM»^  tiffmt\<  in  tttftmlM, 
and  instead  of  going  forth  into  Uie  world  Ut  \)e<trtne  ornaments  in  w^ritdy.  \\knj 
rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  tlif  same.  Tliere  is  in  thin  r*m\i*s% 
:ui  immense  responsibility  r('<4ing  on  i>arfiit><  and  guardians,  as  well  am  nn  kll 
»thers  having  the  can*  and  instruction  of  youth,  r/  whirii  it  ap|>«'arM  Ut  me  U$t!j 
are  not  suiBciently  aw.. re. 

When  youths  are  sent  to  a  seminary,  it  is  presumed  they  are  sent  Ax*  the  f^tr- 
pose  of  learning  something  tliat  is  useful,  ami  not  to  a/^|>ure  Ifa^l  hal/ttj<.  f>r  %n 
spend  money;  they  should  consequently  lie  fumish'fd  with  ev^ry  thtr*ff  j*i^f^ 
mry  for  their  comfort,  convenience  and  imfirovement.  \/ni  mfptt^y  »iUi*iVl  in  Wf 
instance  be  put  into  their  handsi  80  certainly  a«  tln-y  have  it.  jii»i  »v#  c^vrtiuniy 
will  they  spend  it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  aiifn  <mt  of  t^-n.  U-  d^jne  in  a  tnmtn*^ 
serioudly  to  injure  thc^ni,  witliout  any  eorresp*>nding  advania^re.  It  fr*^iwrt$ily 
draws  them  into  vicious  and  dissolute  company,  and  indtiiK-H  habits  </  imrry/raJity 
and  vice,  which  ultimately  prove  their  ruin.  Tlie  over-WMninjr  \wUi\if<tM^-  *X 
parenta  has  been  the  cause  of  the  dt-strwtion  of  tlie  nKiraU  an^J  futur»-  »i«ef«jl- 
neas  of  many  a  promising  youth.  Tliey  may  ev»'fitually  t\'mt,vHr  tl»eir  eir*^, 
but  alas,  it  is  often  too  Ute  to  correct  it.     MtH-h  lietu-r  d*!**  that  perw»n  diw-»i  .r  jc*»  * 

the  duties  of  a  read  friend  to  tlie  tlKsightleM,  unwary  y<iuth,  wlio  within *Hm 
9ntm  him  the  aieans  of  indulging  in  dissipated  and  vicaoos  cotimes. 
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5.  A  fifth  defect  is  the  requiring  all  the  students  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 
studies. 

All  youth  have  not  the  Hame  inclinations,  nor  the  sauie  capacities ;  one  may 
possess  a  purticuiar  iiieliiuition  and  capacity  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  not  for 
the  mathematics  and  other  branches  of  science;  with  another  it  may  be  the  reverse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  a  mathematician  of  tlie  farmer,  or  a 
llnj^uist  of  the  latter,  ('onscqnontly,  nil  the  time  that  is  devoU  d  in  tliiH  manner, 
will  bo  lost,  or  soinethinji:  wor8e  than  lost.  Every  youth,  who  han  any  capacity 
or  iiiclinutiou  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  will  have  some  Ihvorite  studies, 
in  which  he  will  be  likely  to  excel.  It  is  certainly  then  much  better  that  he 
should  l)c  permitted  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  being  forced  to  attend  to 
others  for  which  ho  has  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he  will  never  excel,  or  ever 
muke  common  proficiency,  he  should  finally  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  Ptudy.  The 
celel)rated  Pascal,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  attempting 
to  force  a  youth  to  attend  to  branches  of  study,  for  which  he  has  an  utter  aver- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  which  he  may  possess  a  particular  attachment. 
Hud  the  father  of  this  eminent  man  persisted  in  his  absurd  ai.d  foolish  course, 
France  would  never  have  seen  him,  what  he  subsequently  became,  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments. 

C.  A  sixth  defect  is  the  prescribing  the  length  of  time  for  completing,  as  it  is 
termed,  a  course  of  education.  By  these  means,  the  good  scholar  is  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sluggiird,  for  wiiatever  may  be  his*  exert  ions,  he  can 
gain  nothing  in  respect  to  time,  and  the  hwur  has,  in  consequi  iice  of  this,  less 
stimulus  for  exertion.  If  any  thing  will  induce  the  indolent  student  to  exert 
himself,  it  is  the  desire  to  prevent  others  getting  ahead  of  him.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  each  one  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
thorough  undent anding  of  the  subject. 

Having  stated  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  prominent  defects 
in  the  academies  and  colleges  as  organ izod  and  conducted,  he  next 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  remedies. 

1.  The  organization  and  discipline  should  be  strictly  military. 

Under  a  military  system,  subordination  and  discipline  are  much  more  easily 
prwjcrved  than  under  any  other.  Whenever  a  3'outh  can  be  impressed  with 
Uie  true  principles  and  feelings  of  a  soldier,  he  be4*<)niea,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
subordinate,  hononible,  and  manly,  lie  ditfdains  subterfuge  and  prevaritration, 
and  all  that  low  cunning,  which  is  but  too  prevalenL  He  acts  not  the  jMirt  of 
the  assa.^'sin,  but  if  ho  have  an  enemy,  he  meet*!  him  openly  and  fairly.  Others 
may  boast  that  they  have  broken  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  institution  of 
which  they  are,  or  have  been  members,  and  have  i'sca|»c*d  detection  and  punish- 
ment^ by  mean  prevarication  and  falsehood.  Not  so  tlie  real  soldier.  If  he 
have  broken  orders  and  n^gulations,  he  will  oi)enly  acknowledge  his  error,  and 
reform ;  but  will  not  boast  of  having  l)een  insulwrdinate.  Those  jjrinciples,  if 
imbibed  and  fixed  in  early  youth,  will  continue  to  influence  his  conduct  and  ac- 
tions during  life;  ho  will  be  equally  observant  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  of 
the  aciidemic  regulations  under  which  he  luis  lived;  and  will  become  the  moro 
estimable  citizen  in  consequence  thereof  I  shall  not  pretend,  however,  that  all 
who  wear  a  military  garb,  or  live,  for  a  time,  even  under  a  correct  system  of 
military  discipline,  will  Im)  influenced  in  their  c<«nduct  by  the  principles  above 
stilted ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  only  proves  that  they  have  previously  imbibed 
ermneous  principles,  which  have  >>ecome  too  tinnly  fixed  to  l)e  eradicated;  or 
that  nature  has  not  formed  them  with  minds  ciipablc  of  soaring  above  wliat  is 
low  and  groveling. 

2.  Military  science  and  instruction  sliould  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  of 
education. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Suites  has  invented  the  militory  defense  of  the 
country  in  the  gnat  body  <»f  tin?  people.  Hy  tlie  wise  provisions  of  this  in.stru- 
roent,  and  of  the  laws  nj.idc  in  pursuance  thereof,  every  American  citizen,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-live  years  of  ago,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  is  lial.lo 
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• 

to  be  called  upon  for  the  discharge  of  niflitaiT  dntj — he  is  einphsticsllj  a  citi- 
sen  soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perik-lly  pmper  tlmt  lie  ftiKMild  be  *r*m^\y  prb- 
pared  by  educatioa  to  discharge,  correctly,  liw  duue<^  iu  eiiljci  i-3«p^<-iij.  If  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  army,  (tbnt  bane  of  a  repablic.  and  fUiciur  t»ffjpym^- 
sion  in  the  hands  of  despotn.)  our  militia  must  be  patronized  and  impniVf-d.  and 
military  information  musi  be  ditftk-uiiiialed  amon^j^  the  great  iiiaiw  of  ihe  peo- 
ple; when  deposited  with  ibetn,  it  is  in  wife  hands,  and  will  nercr  )je  exhiUu-d 
in  practice,  except  in  oppr«iUcm  to  the  enemies  of  the  ccNintry.  I  am  well 
aware  there  are  amongst  u.4  mauy  woahy  individiuds,  who  deem  tU:  cultiv^oiou 
of  military  science  a  sort  of  Iieresy.  tltttc-rinfr  tlji*miK.'lvefl.  and  endeavijnng  to 
induce  others  to  believe,  that  the  tiipe  has  now  arrived,  or  is  very  near,  when 
wars  are  to  cease,  and  universal  liannony  prevail  amongst  mankind.  Hut.  my 
fellow-citizens,  be  not  deceived  by  the  syren  song  of  peace,  peace,  wtiefi.  in 
reality,  there  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  due  and  constant  preparation  t^r  war.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  wliat  do  we  behold?  A  league  fjf  crowned 
despots,  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  military  k^xx  of  two  mil- 
lioiiB  of  mercenaries!  Ill-&ted  Naples,  and  more  ill-fiued  Spaia  liavf  bc^i  feh 
the  effects  of  their  peaceable  dispositions,  and  were  it  not  lor  the  widb-Bpr«adijig 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  nature  in  his  infinite  goodne^  lias  interpo-^sci  U" 
tween  us,  we  also,  ere  this,  should  have  had  a  like  experience.  Tb"  prirK-plffl 
of  liberty  are  equally  obnoxious  to  them,  wiietlier  found  in  Europe.  Asii*.  Aint-m, 
or  America.  If  rendering  mankind  ignrjrant  of  iIm,*  art  of  war.  las  a  sei«-Doe.) 
would  prevent  wars,  then  would  I  uniti»  mtt<  c:f»niially  with  thr>y-.  u«^ially 
termed  peace-men,  for  Uie  purpose  of  detttroying  every  vestige  of  it  But  •njch, 
I  am  confident,  would  not  be  the  result.  Wan*  anH'ngKt  nations  d^>  r^/t  uhM^ 
because  they  understand  how  to  conduct  thr^m  -kiilfully  and  on  Mi>-n'itic 
priuciplee;  but  are  induced  by  the  evil  propt-nAtii-s  and  dispOKtioos  of  mankiiid. 
To  prevent  the  ^ect,  the  cause  muHt  be  remove*!  We  may  rend^.-r  nati'/us 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  musket  and  ItayonH :  we  may  c«rry  tliem  Iri^'k.  as 
re.spect8  the  art  of  war,  to  a  state  of  barbari.«»m.  or  even  of  savatreinn.  aofi  rtill 
wars  will  exist.  S<>  long  as  mankind  pOR^^-^A  the  dii>ixjf<itioiis  whi'.-h  tii<.  \  now 
poKiess,  and  which  they  ever  have  prisse-fle'L  so  lon;^  lliey  will  fi^cht.  To  j»rff- 
vent  warn,  then,  the  disposition  mu«t  Ije  change^l:  no  remedy  t'\ton  of  tli^.  wiJ 
be  effectuaL  In  proportion  as  nations  an*  rude  and  unskdled  in  tJj«.'  an  of  war. 
will  their  military  code  be  barbarous  and  unrt-lentin);.  tlteir  b'ittle«?  KitkiriiriMrr, 
and  their  whole  system  of  waHan%  de«tructive.  War,  tlierefrire.  in  euc^i  a  case, 
becomes  a  far  greater  evil,  than  it  does  untier  an  imprrjved  and  refio<^  tiy-v^t^ 
where  battles  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  hard  fightintf.  and  tlie  law*  of  war 
are  proportionally  ameliorated.  What  nitirinal  lOiin,  wliat  friend  of  niankir*d« 
would  be  willing  to  excliange  the  present  humane  and  retiue-i  hj'X*  m  of  war- 
Cwe,  for  that  practiced  by  an  .\ttila.  a  Jenjrlii.-  Kh  in.  a  Tamerlane-  or  a  M;«?.Mn*4, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  fell  in  a  single  engagemf-nt  and  «h'  n  ('»>u'\^i*.i^ 
and  extermination  were  synonymoa<)  tenns.  On  th*.- prini-ip!«-B  "f  l.fiui'iniiy, 
then,  it  appears  to  roe  that,  so  long  as  wan*  do  exipt,  th*-  mili'ary  an  -I."uM  l«e 
improved  and  refined  as  much  as  fKJ*«ible:  for.  in  prr>j^K»rt}<>n  ;if*  tlii<'  i-  done, 
battk'S  will  be  Icwa  saiiguinar>'  and  de!*tructive.  tlie  wlK>le  i-yKt*rni  nion*  li«in*iu*e, 
and  war  itself  a  far  less  eviL  But  indef^ndcnt  of  any  i-**in.*-*<f»n  with  tlie 
prafessxMi  of  arms,  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  cr^nsiderat'orjM.  I  f*/neJ<J»T  a  ♦M.-i'-n- 
titic  knowledge  of  the  militar}*  art  a.«  onHiiiuting  a  verj-  imp^^rtaoT  p.irt  of  tlie 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  punniit  of  u-^-ful  knowl*?*!;:*-.  and 
this  for  many  reasons:  viz. : — 

Fint     It  is  of  great  use  in  the  reading  of  history,  both  ancient  ar>d  rn^j^Jem. 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  militan  oji-raiiona, 
descriptiitns  of  battlc-SL  Kiegt-s,  kr.  H<»w,  I  wr>iild  ask.  is  th«;  n  jni«r  to  undfT- 
stand  this  part,  if  he  1)0  ignorant  of  the  rfrgsini/jiti^in  of  anni*-?*.  «»r  ll.'-  v;iriou« 
systems  of  military  tacti<'s.  of  tlie  w;i<  w*  of  furiitii-ation.  and  of  !!»♦■  :»tL^;k  ai»d 
defense  of  fortified  pUo-s.  Uith  in  ancient  and  ni'ykni  linj'- ?  Without  -ik.-Ii 
knowledge  it  is  evident  he  derivi^  <v>in|i:iriliv«'ly  but  little  iiift>rniaii''n  fr^m  a 
lai^  portion  of  what  he  rc^ads. 

Second.  It  is  of  gn-at  iniprHianee  in  the  writing  of  liiKU»ry.  I  prttaiuttf  it 
win  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  write  well  on  any  ^ubje*'t,  it  muKt  »>■  un^ler- 
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stood.  How,  then,  can  the  historian  give  a  correct  and  intelligible  account  of 
a  campai^,  battle,  or  siepre,  who  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
on  wliich  miliiury  operations  are  conducted,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  technical 
language  neci*8H:jr^'  for  eonimunicatiny;  liis  ideas  intelligibly  on  the  subject  ? 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  ancient  historians  wore 
so  much  superior  to  the  modem.  Many  of  their  best  historical  writers  were 
militAry  men.  Some  of  them  accomplished  commanders.  The  account  of  mili- 
tary operations  by  such  writers  as  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Ciesar, 
are  perfectly  cleitr  und  intelligible,  whereas  when  attempted  by  the  great  body 
of  modem  hi.storians,  the  most  we  can  learn  is,  that  a  fortress  was  besieged  and 
taken,  or  that  a  battle  wa.^*  fought  and  a  victory  won,  but  are  left  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  or  of  the 
reasons  why  the  results  were  as  they  were. 

TTttrrf.     It  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  legislator. 

The  military  defense  of  our  country  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
trusts  which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  general  government,  «ud  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  more  money  is  drawn  from  the  people  and  disbursed  in 
the  military,  than  in 'any  other  department  of  the  government  Now  as  all 
must  be  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  those  who  are  to  make  such 
laws  should  be  in  every  respect  well  prepared  to  legislate  understandingly  on 
the  subject?  That  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  want  of  infomiation  on  this 
subject  amongst  the  gn.>ut  body  of  the  members  of  Congress,  I  tliink  will  be 
perfectly  evident  to  imy  one  who  is  competent,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine our  military  legislation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  I 
feel  little  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  from  want  of  this  infomiation,  more  than 
from  any  other  cau.'te,  as  much  money  has  been  uselessly  expended  in  our  mili- 
tary department  alone,  as  would  cancel  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt 

Ftmrth.    It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveler. 

SupjKiso  a  young  man,  with  the  best  education  he  can  obtain  at  any  of  our 
colleges  or  universities,  were  to  visit  Europe,  where  the  military  constitutes  the 
first  class  of  the  community,  and  where  tlie  fortifications  constitute  the  most 
im|)ortant  appendages  to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities,  how  much  does  he  ob- 
serve, which  he  does  not  understand?  li  he  attempt  n  description  of  the  cities^ 
he  finds  himself  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  fortification.  If  he 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principles  and  organization  of  their  institutions, 
or  of  their  governments,  he  finds  the  militarj*  i<o  interwoven  with  tliem  all,  that 
they  can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  it  In  fine,  he  will  return  with 
for  less  infomiation,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  he  might  have 
derived.  As  it  respects  the  military  exercises,  I  would  observe,  that  were*  they 
of  no  other  use  than  in  preserving  the  health  of  students,  and  confirming  in 
them  a  good  figure  and  manliness  of  deportment,  I  should  consider  tlicse  were 
ample  reasons  for  introducing  them  into  our  seminaries  generally ;  they  are  bet- 
ter cakjulated  than  any  others  for  counteracting  the  natural  habit**  of  students, 
and  can  always  be  attended  to,  at  such  times  as  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
idleness  or  useless  amusements.  Having  expressed  my  views  thus  fully  on  this 
subject,  I  wiW  next  proceed  to  stite  more  specifically  the  other  branches  which 
I  would  propose  to  introduce  into  a  complete  course  of  education :  and — 

1.  The  course  of  classical  and  scientific  instmetion  should  be  as  extensive 
and  perfect  as  at  our  most  approved  institutions.  The  students  should  bo 
earnestly  enjoined  and  requin'd  to  derive  as  much  of  useftil  information  from 
the  most  approved  authors,  as  their  time  and  circumstances  would  permit 

2.  A  due  portion  of  time  should  bo  devoted  to  practical  geometric^al  an  1  other 
scientific  openitions  in  the  field.  Tlie  pupils  should  frequently  be  taken  on 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  country,  be  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb 
mountains,  and  to  dett^nnine  their  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer  as  well 
as  by  trigonometry.  Those  excursions,  while  thoy  would  leam  them  to  walk, 
(which  1  estinmte  an  i!niK)rt«nt  part  of  education,)  and  render  them  vigorous 
and  healthy,  would  also  prepare  them  for  becoming  men  of  pra(*tical  science 
generally,  and  would  further  confer  on  them  a  correct  cmtpcTieM  so  essentially 
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for  militaiy  and  dril  enfoneera,  for  sonrejon,  for  traTalen,  Ao,  and 
which  can  never  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice. 

3.  Another  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agjicoltural 
porsuita,  gardening,  Ac. 

In  a  cr>untrj  like  ours,  which  is  emphatically  agricultural,  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  thut  a  practical  sdentitic  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  (con- 
stitute an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American  citizen. 
Indeed  the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  the  ngrictilture  of  the  country  will 
be  to  make  it  a  branch  of  elementary  education.  By  these  moans,  it  will  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  their  improvements  generally  dia- 
seminated  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

4.  A  further  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending  fiuniliar  explana- 
tory lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  military  science,  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  on  political  economy,  on  the 
conjititution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  individual  states,  in  which 
■hould  be  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  ntate  goveninu-nts,  on  the 
flcience  of  government  generally.  In  fine,  on  all  thof«e  bnmches  of  knowlcMlgo 
whidi  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge,  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  cH)untr}'. 

6.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics'  shops,  where 
those  who  possess  nn  aptitude  and  inclination  might  occasionally  employ  a  Um- 
sure  hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  sohk^  uHe- 
ful  mechanic  art 

The  division  of  time,  each  day,  I  would  make  as  follovrs,  vis. : — 

Eight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation;  eight  hours  allowe<l  for 
sleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  meuls,  and  such  other  necessary  personal 
duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two  hours  for  the*  miUtary  and  other  exer- 
cises, fencing,  kni.  The  remaining  three  hours  to  )m  devoted,  in  due  pro|)ortion, 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  jmrsuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures on  the  various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  would,  in  my 
opmion,  be  the  following ;  viz. : — 

1.  The  student  would,  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
ekanentary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquire,  at  least,  as  much,  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  more,  of  b<x)k  knowledge,  than  he  would  under  the  present 
BjTBtem. 

2.  In  addition  to  thia,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  acconiplislied  soldier,  a 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  an  expert  mechanician,  an  ii  telligent  nier- 
ehant,  a  political  economist,  l^gishitor  and  stat«*8man.  In  fine,  he  could  hardly 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  the  duti«*s  of  which  he  would  not  l>o  prciiared  to  dis- 
charge with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  his 
country. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing;  he  would  grow  up  with  habits  of  industry, 
economy  and  monility,  and,  what  is  of  little  loss  imiK>rtance,  a  firm  and  vigor- 
oua  constitation ;  with  a  head  to  conceive  nnd  an  arm  to  execute — ^he  would 
emphatically  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

After  mnch  correspondence  Capt.  Partridge  decided  to  carry  ont 
his  principles  of  education  in  an  institntion  organized  on  his  own 
pUm  and  conducted  by  himself,  with  such  assistance  as  he  couhl 
commandy  in  his  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermont.  Here  he 
opened,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  the  American  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  or  their  paronta 
kjul  their  choice  of  stadies,  ont  of  a  course  as  extensive  as  that  of 
■Bjaeademj  aod  college  in  New  Englan<l  combined — in  which 
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military  training  formed  a  prominent  featnre,  and  the  mathematics, 
especially  as  applied  to  surveying  and  engineering,  received  special 
attention.  During  the  four  years  and  half  of  its  continuance  in* 
Norwich  the  Academy  was  attended  hy  480  pupils,  representing 
twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  of  these,  and  especially 
of  such  as  continued  on  an  average  two  years  at  the  institution,  a 
large  proportion  became  distinguished  in  military,  public,  and  busi- 
ness life — as  large  it  is  believed  as  the  records  of  any  other  institu- 
tion for  the  same  period  of  time  can  show.  Its  success  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil,  that  military  exercises  and  duties  are  not  inconsistent 
with  ardent  devotion,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies. 

In  1824,  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  there,  of  a  college  about  to  be 
established  in  that  State,  under  Episcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  that 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where  it  now 
exists  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt.  Par- 
tridge to  remove  his  Academy  to  their  city,  and  oflPered  to  erect  and 
place  at  his  disposal  suitable  buildings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
invitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  he 
closed  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  fol- 
lowing, opened  his  new  course  of  instruction  at  Middletown,  with  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pupils  in  the  first  year. 
During  the  three  years — up  to  September  1828,  the  American  Lite- 
rary, Scientific,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  un- 
der his  superintendence,  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  pupils 
representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Provinces,  Mexico,  several  of  the  South  American  States, 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  attendance  shows  conclusively,  that  the 
military  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  course  of 
study,  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to  complete  the  course,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  col- 
leges. Of  those  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  begun  at 
Norwich,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  corresponding  graduates  of 
any  American  college,  attaifted  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
eminence  in  widely  diversified  fields  of  labor.  Among  its  graduates 
are  to  be  found  the  founders  or  professors  of  several  State  Military 
Institutes,  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  several  eminent  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
of  railroads,  members  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practical 
iifiiciency  and  success  in  every  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Captain  Partridge's  system 
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of  instraction  and  discipliDc  at  Middletown,  wan  tbe  militiu^  mar<'}fc» 
and  pedestrian  excarsioos  for  scientific  and  recn^ting  puqxMeji  c»ii- 
ducted  under  bis  personal  command,  or  in  his  company.  Herend 
of  these  excursions  occupied  tbree  or  four  weeks,  extending  in  one 
instance  to  Washington.  The  military  marches  anniunted  in  tiie 
aggregate  to  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  thcM;  and  the  Tanoiia 
pedesterain  excursions,  included  visits  to  nearly  all  puintrof  military 
and  historical  interest  in  New  England  and  New  ^'ork.  Hic  iiunif^- 
diate  and  controlling  reasons  which  induced  Capt.  Partridge  to  l«.-aive 
Biiddletown,  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  thiA  memoir.  He  ha.* 
however,  understood  it  was  owing  partly  tu  a  de^re  (ur  U^iuy'fntrt 
relief  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  immediate  sopcririt^fff i- 
ence,  that  he  might  start  a  similar  institution  in  the  n^iirijU/r 
hood  of  New  York,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  tli«  r*:fiij^  '»(  t\" 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1828,  to  grant  to  the  UiAlUiirtu  »i 
Middletown,  the  usual  privileges  and  powen^  of  a  colleger. 

In  1833, 1834,  1837,  and  1839,  Capt.  Partridge  was  #:k«?terj  r^pre 
sentative  from  the  town  of  Norwich.  t*i  the  Legislature  ^4  Vfrmr»>^«t 
and  in  that  capacity  labored  to  give  efficiency  U/  the  mihtaiy  m  f^^sm 
of  the  State.  In  1834,  he  secured  for  certain  i^iUtion^r^  a  f-itJuUr 
for  the  Norwich  University,  in  which  the  Tni*t«a  are  t*:i^rAr*A  "  Vr 
provide  for  a  constant  course  of  in^itraction  in  military.  •^:]*:r^j:  a*d 
civil  engineering,^  and  are  ^  prohibited  from  etftMJtA'ythiu^  ai»i  ng^- 
lations  of  a  sectarian  character,  either  in  r^iigi^i'D  •',r  y*  Iti^s^'  ^H 
this  corporation,  consLsting  of  twenty-fire  tni«t««t»,  ^  *f<-  VvTJrA^, 
was  a  member,  and  in  organizing  the  ififtit-'iti'/t  \i.  1  ^2iS,  \^.  wa» 
elected  president  of  the  Faculty.  He  cotiticaed  V'  :Li<rv/t  \u  L.* 
own  department  of  military  science  and  eti^cKrenit;^  ac-'i  ^^iruXw^ 
tered  the  affidrs  of  the  univenitv  till  1844,  wb^ti  c/wiL^  U/  ^^v^,  cd- 
ficukies  arising  out  of  the  a%e  of  the  bai^ii&j^  anzis,  ax.'i  wjj,'\tMK- 
meats,  which  were  his  private  property,  he  r^da(n>^ 

In  1838,  he  was  inflneDtial  in  calHng  tr^getti^  a  '>/t.i^iV>4  *A 
mifitary  officers  and  penoas  intereft«d  in  gpvixi^  greater  f:f^.'>i>'.y  u> 
the  ofgaaization  of  the  aiiixtia  oi  ibt  sev^rral  suiu*.  V/  TL^rtii  f  v  r/4^ 
KohatioB.  This  conveatirHi  met  at  Nvrwidk  oi.  tLe  i\t,  'A  J-.hr: 
and  coatiDoed  to  meet  anaoaljy  ^^n  vMii.T  jt»r%.  Vj  <:lK»k» 
iijr  th^e  organizatio&  and  disclplixff;  «/  tLt  sLIhia^  frr  xL^,  i. 
iaatioD  of  a  knowledge  of  noiliury  tcMPbot,  i'jr  ua  <^d/r.4»*:  «/  dk 
ooast,  k/t.  Many  reporta  -A  thi*  U>dy  wtr*  'ir**  -.  -j.  %;  tr%  «a4 
tlie  proceediDgs  were  ferwarded  to,  a&d  f*irVfcd  by  'f -^^  '/  the 
Coi^reai  of  the  United  Ssatee. 

In  1839,  on  tbe  reqacai  of  amj  trufTwrrTta,  dsoeia,  aft 
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Poi'tsiiiouth,  Virgiuia,  to  establish  a  Military  School,  which  he  did, 
aud  which  wiis  soon  after  recognized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Institute,  and  aided 
by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Literary  Fund.  This  Institute,  with 
an  Institute  of  a  similar  character  at  Lexington,  in  the  western  pait 
of  the  State,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  widely  in  Vir- 
ginia a  knowledge  and  taste  for  military  affairs.  The  success  of 
this  institution,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at  Norwich  and  Middletown,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  1842,  Capt.  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In- 
structor for  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Reading,  Berks  County.  Each 
evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  officers  assembled  in  the  Gcnerars 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  in  company,  regimental,  and  brigade  movements  in  the 
field.  On  this,  and  many  similar  occasions,  he  demonstrated  the 
correctness  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense,  su 
far  as  testing  the  quaUfications  of  officers  for  command,  and  givuig 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercise  and  movements  to 
troops,  by  assembhng  officers  and  men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  instruc- 
tors properly  qualified  for  the  work.  A  few  instructors,  themselves 
trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  familiar  with  every  im- 
provement in  military  organization,  equipment,  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actual  service, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, and  give  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  This  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  which  he  had  or- 
ganized under  many  disadvantages  and  against  many  prejudices, 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  taste  and  accomplishments  among 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

In  1853,  he  opened  at  Brandy  wine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  he  fondly  hoped 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realized — an 
institution  in  which  physical  training  in  connection  with  military 
exercises  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  from  every 
state  of  the  American  Union.  His  plan  as  developed  in  conversa- 
tion with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scien 
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tific,  and  literary  stadies  with  systematic  pedestrian  ezcursirins,*  mm] 
marches  in  vacations  to  the  great  objects  of  natural,  economical,  and 
historical  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  thin  latt^rr 
particular,  he  unconsciously  applied  the  suggestion  of  Milton  in  his 
letter  to  Samuel  ilartlib,  that  '*  the  students  of  his  Academy  «houid 
go  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  phices  of  streiigth,  and  all 
commodities  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tilU^i', 
harbors  and  ports  of  trade,— even  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  a*'  t" 
our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can  in  the  practical  knu^l- 
edge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.'^  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  caJets  t'* 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strateg}  of  the  great  batik- • 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  ^-at 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again  realising  Milton^s  plan  of  graaif%  \u-j: 
^  the  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  ^  ''  t^i  «ee  other  coantri*'*  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principle^  bat 
to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation.*^  I>ut  thefee  Loi^-* 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  »oon  extiDgui^h«r'J 
in  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autumn  of  1  »i5'i, 
the  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,  were  consamed  by  fire,  an<J 
although  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  ftef:nre  tiutabk;  a/»/m- 
modations  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  upwards  of  one  haii^Jr^ 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  frjr  a  year  at  that  phK^e,  «till  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1863,  Capt  Partridge  retomed  Uj  X'>t 
wich,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  g^^^d  hea:th  aiyj 
the  best  spirits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  ^m^.  atia^.k^i 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  ^^m/u  k^A/ 
dued  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cauMr.  »Lv-)j 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aci^mrinrj  ri^^^r  t^M: 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhaust in^r  hi»  vhaiity  {*/r 
jean — he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  17th  of  Jaiiioari.  Ir-^i.  h^ 
breathed  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mooroed  by  trv/p*  fA  fn^A^^ 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  Vj^Ait^  ^y  t//  u*m 
as  Uie  best  expounder  of  prindples  of  mihtary  w^,w:*:  ac^^  ^^ 
tton,  and  of  national  defense. 
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PorUinouth,  Virginia,  to  establish  a  Military  School,  which  he  did, 
aud  which  was  soon  after  recognized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Institute,  and  aided 
by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Literary  Fund.  This  Institute,  with 
an  Institute  of  a  similar  character  at  Lexington,  in  the  western  pait 
of  the  State,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  widely  in  Vir- 
ginia a  knowledge  and  taste  for  military  affiiirs.  The  success  of 
this  histitution,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at  Norwich  and  Middletown,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
sunilar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  1842,  Capt.  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In- 
structor for  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Reading,  Berks  County.  Each 
evening  he  deUvered  a  lecture  to  officers  assembled  in  the  GcneraFK 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  manual  of 
anus,  and  in  company,  regimental,  and  brigade  movements  in  thu 
field.  On  this,  and  many  similar  occasions,  he  demonstrated  thu 
correctness  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense,  so 
far  as  testing  the  qualifications  of  officers  for  comimind,  and  givmg 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercise  and  movements  U> 
troops,  by  assembling  officers  and  men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  instruc- 
tors properly  qualified  for  the  work.  A  few  instructors,  themselves 
trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  &miliar  with  every  im- 
provement in  military  organization,  equipment,  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actual  service, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, and  give  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  This  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  which  he  had  or- 
ganized under  many  disadvantages  and  against  many  prejudices, 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  taste  and  accomplishments  among 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

In  1853,  he  opened  at  Brandy  wine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  be  fondly  hoped 
bis  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realized — an 
institution  in  which  physical  training  in  connection  with  military 
exercises  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  from  every 
state  of  the  American  Union.  His  plan  as  developed  in  conversa- 
tion with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scien 
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tifioy  and  literary  ntadies  with  systematic  pedestrian  excursions,*  and 
marches  in  vacations  to  the  great  objects  of  natural,  ecunouiical,  and 
historical  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  latWr 
particular,  he  unconsciously  applied  the  suggestion  of  Milton  in  his 
letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  that  **•  the  students  of  his  Academy  should 
go  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  laud,  learning  and  observing  ail  places  of  strength,  and  all 
commodities  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbors  and  ports  of  trade,— «ven  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to 
our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  sailing  and  soa-fight/^  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  cadets  to 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  gnwit 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again  realizing  Milton^s  plan  of  gratifying 
**  the  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  "  "  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  fonr  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but 
to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation."  But  these  hopes 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 
in  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autunm  of  1853, 
the  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and 
although  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  that  place,  still  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1853,  Capt.  Partridge  returned  to  Noi 
wich,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 
the  best  spirits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  soon  sub 
dned  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cause,  whicli 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhausting  his  vitality  for 
yeare — he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1854,  he 
breathed  his  last — widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  best  expounder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  of  national  defense. 


*  Oi|i«ain  Partridf*  atUched  maoh  importanee  to  pedwtriui  exeuraions  in  reference  boUi  to  hy 
paie,  mad  educational  contiderations.  To  tbete  ezeanioos  he  attributed  hit  own  robnst  health, 
am4  ha  familiar  knowledfe  of  all  the  detail*  of  American  battles.  In  one  yenr,  (1830.)  he  made 
four  exeoTBiom  from  Norwich,  each  occupyinf  from  four  to  lix  days — and  from  one  hundred  and 
Ifty  to  four  hundrad  mile*— the  last  day's  walk  generally  averafini;  orer  sixty  miles.  He  had 
and  roearaied  the  altitude  of  all  the  higheal  Boontain  elevations  in  the  Northern  Staloa. 
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Although  living  most  of  his  lif^  in  the  discharge  of  educational 
and  public  duties,  under  circumstances  inconsistent  with  '^a  local 
habitation/^  he  had  strong  domestic  tastes  and  attachments,  and  was 
a  genial  companion  in  his  own  room  and  home.  In  1837,  he 
married  Mis8  Swazcy,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  this  happy  union  were  bom  two  children. 
The  oldest  boy,  George,  was  educated  by  the  father  on  his  own  sys- 
tem, and  had  displayed  vigorous  health,  and  strong  partialities  v\u\ 
attainments  in  mathematical  studies  and  their  applications ;  but  1  e 
survived  his  father  only  a  few  months — "  long  desolate  months  thry 
were  to  the  widow  and  children  " — and  the  tenement  of  that  bright 
intellect  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  hardy  and  indefatigable; 
father  in  the  little  village  burying-ground.  The  other  son  Ilenr}-,  as 
he  grew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Warren,  Penn.,  when  the  call  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  volunteers,  summoned  him  to  the  defense 
of  the  flag  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which  was  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  varying  fortunes  he  shared  till, 
greatly  weakened  by  exposure  and  disease,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  His  superior  officer  in  writing  to  his  moth- 
er, says :  ^*  He  is  in  every  respect  a  model  officer.  How  could  he  be 
otherwise  ?  He  has  it  all  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  I  fully  appre- 
ciate that  you  have  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country  in  sending  him  forth  to  fight  the  battles  which 
have  been  forced  upon  oa." 


AMERICAN  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MILITARY  ACADEHT. 

AT  NOBWIOH,   VSRMOirr. 


TBB  AMSRICAM  LITMKABT,  SCUENTIFIC,  AKD  MlLITABT  ACADKMT,  ftl  Norwidl, 

Vennont,  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  by  C»f>t.  AMeri  pAitridi^ 
aod  oontmued  under  his  personal  suporintcndenoe  and  iuMt  ruction,  bmanU'd  \pf 
■BTeral  profeeiioni,  until  April  1st,  1825,  when  it  was  dim-out iniied  at  Nfjrwich, 
and  reopened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut  Tlie  calakjguo  of  the  oflScers  aad 
cadets  publislied  AugUHt,  1821,  contains  a  prospectUN  from  wliicii  w<»  mak* 
extracts  to  exliibit  the  aims  of  that  school  and  of  this  particular  dasi  of  iosti' 
tutioDS  at  that  date. 

TKBlfS  OF  ADMI8HI0X. 

The  requiHittt  cinaliflcationH  for  hecomini?  niemlKrfH  of  the  In»titntiofi  mn  tVic 
followinf(,  viz :  That  the  candidate  Imj  of  y^^A  moral  vUnrwiitf^  tfiat  h«  \if  ui'W.  Ut 
read  and  >«peU  correctly,  to  write  s  fair,  legible  han^i,  and  work  the  i^/uod  rul«» 
of  arithmetic. 

00UB8B  or  IXSTBUCnOV. 

Young  gentlemen  destined  for  a  college  edaoitiori,  can  b«;  pr«fiar»"i  at  thin 
iieniinary  for  admiaaion  into  anj  ool]<^ge  or  iinivcrMity  in  the  cr/qntrv.  <t:ith#'r  at 
freshmen,  or  one  or  two  jcam  in  advance,  and  in  thf;  mtMn  tiutt:  will  'h«  ^-um^AM 
to  aoqnire  a  good  military  and  practical  iwncntific  <:docati'in.  Yonng  g*'ni[*^f$*^ 
altio,  dnitined  for  the  navy,  can  here  lie  iriKtnirU^i  in  the  arifmtifi^'jKin  *4  th*rir 
profeMHon,  and  at  the  name  time,  olitain  a  orirre<-t  knovWiir^  f^  PfrXtlS'-Mfi'm.  a/id 
of  military  operations  generally,  on  land,  which  it  \^  lM;Iieve/i  th«'y  wofil/i  fin/1 
highly  tiAc-fal  in  future  life.  Parent**  and  giiardiatn*  who  «>•  tiwrftitn  fff  lAtts-^ug 
their  aona  or  wards  at  thiji  Keminary,  arc  re'{nefft«d  Vt  tiUU^  wh«fth«rr  tli«ry  w'tph 
them  to  go  through  with  the  full  conme  of  e>Jn<«ti'/n:  and  if  tfA.  U>  ^vt-tmy,  \mr 
ticulariy,  those  branches  to  which  they  desire  them  U>  attend,  and  aW/  v'#  tnt:n- 
tion  their  agea. 

The  courte  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Kngfitth  langtMir^.  Arith- 
■Mtic,  tiie  oonat ruction  and  nae  of  Lofrarithrafi.  Alge^rra.  (hsfftutntj .  PUfj«;  aad 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Planometry,  .^tere«»mHrv.  M<.'T*«nniti'#o  *n  }:#rj/bt«i  a/id 
dmaneea  by  Trigonometry,  and  al«o  f»eomfttric»lly.  jtn^^ifa,]  <i*ifmt*<ry  rmf.r 
ally,  including  particularly  Surveying  and  I>eveltrig,  ^.'miic  HecU'^i^,  XkiK  nmi  *4 
the  Barometer,  with  ita  application  to  rrieai*nring  th<r  altitnd«^  *4  rri''';rrtain«  af»d 
other  emineneea.  Mechanics,  HydroataticM.  H^dranlio«.  Wt*-.  ti\*fn»*rrtu  'A  *  fnatt- 
ii»try  and  Electricity,  Optica,  AHtrr^nomy,  Narigiiti'>n^  ('n-^tfrruphr,  ifi^J'.'iir>g  ift*' 
xtne'at  Maps  and  the  Globes ;  romprHrit'Kj»n.  !>»ri''.  Hi^t/iry.  YMX*^.  tK*;  •'\*-tt\»'UXm 
of  Natural  and  Political  Law,  the  Law  of  Nation*.  Military  Ijaw,  lit^,  *  */tim*.iUt 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  »tatea  i^TeTally.  M«<Aphvt«i<.>  :  Agf  ."'it^wr". 
Permanent  and  Field  Fortifieatioo,  Field  Engin««rrinir  generally,  the  Vft>f^*.r'**^/ft 
of  Marine  Batteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  prin'ipl*-  <tf(inmi*:rr'  a  '•^mif'I'-t/r  "/«.r«* 
of  Mifitarr  Tactics,  the  attack  and  defense  of  f<^rftifl«-d  plac«^.  <^'af(tra/n«'taiti<^i. 
ancient  l^ortification,  the  ancient  modes  of  atu^-king  and  ^':f'-r>ding  fortififi 
^an*.  the  ancient  Tactics,  particnlarir  tho^  *jf  the  Gr^^k*  arH  K/'frnanj«,  with  a 
OMcripCBon  of  the  organisation  aad  dudpline  of  the  phalanx  arid  Kir>'n  :  HfffA' 
Kcmn^  Mnsie,  Fencing,  Military  Drawifijr.  Toj^^v^iT'b/-  '^"j**^'!  K?.if'r»"  Hr.g,  in- 
diMmiff  the  eoitftFoeCWmof  Roada,  Canal*,  I>yHk^.  and  nn^Ut*-  -  Ar^^.rfAfiOtm, 

Tbe  Hehfew  and  French  languages,  FeiKinir  and  Mii*!'*  i»;!!  r,'/*  V  ' f/t/Hi^Urr^eA 
sa  comifiiaeid  bi  the  iwilar  course  of  edocatK/n.  and  'y^/nn^^'i'rr.tly  ^ft^mti  W%^ 
'  to  tkem  wiU  be  taafgad  separately. 
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MILITART  KZERCISE,    AND   DUTIES. 

The  BtudentH  will  l>e  rogulurly  and  correctly  instructod  in  the  clcmontury 
school  of  the  Koldior,  and  also  in  those  of  the  company  and  battalion ;  they  will 
likewise  be  taught  the  rcf^nlar  formation  of  military  )>aradcH,  the  turninjf  otf, 
mounting,  and  ri'liovinj^  jjuards  and  HoiittiiulH;  the  duties  of  olUfcrn  of  the  ^uard, 
officers  of  the  <Uiy,  ami  adjutants ;  the  making  out  correctly  the  dilfcnrnt  dcMcrip- 
tionH  of  military  reports ;  iu  fine,  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  fiold  or  (i^arriHoD. 
The  military  exerciHcs  and  dtiticH  will  he  ko  arranured  an  not  to  occuj>y  any  of  th« 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  dev(rt;cd  to  Htudy ;  tuey  will  l>e  attended  to  at  thoHO 
hoiira  of  the  day  which  are  ^ciicnilly  passe*!  by  studentH  in  idleness,  or  devote<I 
to  useless  aniuscments,  for  which  thev  will  be  made  a  pleasing  and  healthful 
substitute.  I'racticid  scientific  opcratfous  will  be  fretpiently  attended  to,  which 
will  conduct;  equally  to  health  ana  improvement. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  sleep  on  matrasses,  or  straw-beds ;  no  feather- 
beds  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment. 

For  the  purpose  of  givinj^  to  the  students  a  military  Bp]>earance,  when  eni^ap^ed 
on  military'  duty,  and  also  on  u  nrineiple  of  economy,  they  are  required  to  wear 
a  unifonn  dress,  a  desi»ription  or  whieli  is  hereunto  annexed.  In  prescribinjr  a 
dress,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  combine  as  far  as  possii)le,  cheapness  and  a  neat 
military  ap|H;anmce,  with  such  a  form  as,  while  it  leaves  the  stuaent  the  free  and 
nnrestrained  use  of  his  limbs,  will  at  the  same  time  encuml>er  him  the  least  pos- 
sible. The  disciidine  will  be  s^riet,  but  correet ;  and  particular  attention  will  l>e 
given  to  the  full  development  and  due  cultivation  of  all  those  liberal,  manly, 
noble  and  indc[>endent  sentiments  which  ought  to  characterize  every  American, 
whether  citixen  or  soldier.  The  strictest  attention  will  be  given  to  the  health, 
planners  and  morals  of  the  students.  They  will  be  continually  under  the  perHonal 
inspection  of  the  sui>erintendent,  who  will  bestow  unon  them  all  that  care  and 
Attention  which  it  is  believed  their  parents,  unuer  similar  circumstances, 
would  bestow. 

MILITARY   LECTURE& 

^  For  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  (particularly  of  those  holding  commis- 
sions in  the  volunteer  corps  and  militia,)  who  may  not  wish  to  go  thnmgh  with 
s  regular  course  of  military  studies  and  instructitm,  and  also  for  the  pur{>ose  of 
difi'using  military  science  more  generally,  Capt.  Partridge  will  deliver  annually 
St  the  oefore-mentioned  seminary,  three  courses  of  public  lectures ;  the  first 
oourse  to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  Ma>',  the  second  course  on  the 
second  Monday  in  July,  and  the  third  course  i>n  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
annually.  These  lectures  will  embrace  the  following  branches  of*  military  sci- 
ence and  instruction,  viz. : — 

1st.  Permanent  and  field  fortification,  the  construction  of  field  works  generally, 
and  also  of  marin^  batteries. 

2d.  The  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places. 

8d.  The  use  of  artillery,  with  a  general  exposition  of  tiie  principles  of  gun- 
nery. 

4th.  Military  Tactics. 

5th.  Garrison  aiid  field  service  of  troops,  embracing  parUcnlarl^  their  police 
and  niles  for  turning  off,  mounting  and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels,  ana  also 
for  guard  duty,  likewise  castrametation. 

6tn.  General  rules  for  the  attack  and  defense  of  a  province  or  country  embrac- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  base  lines  of  operation. 

7th.  Rules  for  the  inspection  and  review  of  troops. 

8th.  A  summary  of  ancient  fortification,  and  also  of  the  ancient  modes  of  at- 
tacking and  defending  fortified  places. 

9th.  A  summary  of  the  ancient  tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

10th.  A  description  of  some  of  tlie  most  celebrated  battles  and  sieges,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  for  the  purpose  of  practically  illustrating  the princi- 
pies  explaiined  in  the  lectures.  In  order  to  render  the  lectures  on  fortincati<m 
perfectly  intelligible,  plans  will  be  prepared,  on  which  the  several  parts  of  a  work 
will  be  clearly  and  clistlnctly  exhibiteo* 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  technical  terms 
used  in  fortiflcation,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  military  scienoo.  A 
foil  course  will  comprise  about  twenty  lectures ;  five  to  be  delivered  in  each 
week  until  the  course  be  finished.  The  t«nus  for  attending  a  course  will  be  ten 
dollan.  Gentlemen  subscribin^g  for  two  coursesj  will  be  allowed  ever  afler  to 
attend  gratis.  AH  those  attending  the  lectures,  will  be  entitled,  during  the  time 
of  such  attendance,  to  practical  military  instruction,  and  also  to  the  privilege  of 
the  reading-room,  without  any  additional  charge. 
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On  the  Ist  of  April,  1826,  Oupt  Partrid^  was  iiiduoed  by  libural  overiurw 
fixND  dtizcDfl  of  Middletowii,  Gunn.,  to  leave  h'm  iimtitution  at  Norwich,  ainl 
remore  to  Middlet(»wn,  Cohd.,  and  roo{K'n  it  in  that  citj.  Before  doinf(  m  ]vi 
published  a  card  in  wliich  he  exhibits  the  progrew  and  niiultJi  of  liia  labon  at 
Korwidu 

This  Minioary  was  opened  at  Norwich,  in  the  ntate  of  Voniiont.  on  the  4th  rjf 
September,  Is^io,  under  my  imme<liut4:  din'otion  and  HtiporintAjndemx; ;  aiul  al- 
tltoo]|fh  tho  )>lan  was  new  and  untried,  hciitduH  (Mmtaininir  prin<'tpli;fi«  which  wens 
hy  many  cuu^idcred  di8ci>rdant  with  each  other,  viz.,  the  wjuiecUuK  of  luental 
iniprovem<»nt  with  a  reirular  oourne  of  iMKlily  nxerciM;,  «nd  the  full  deveU^Mnent 
of  the  phv»ieal  powern,  tho  wlioie  oonduuted  under  a  niiliUry  HyiOeui  oi  di»c»- 
pline ;  still  itM  KUCceM  ban  exceeded,  rather  than  fallen  »hort,  or  my  Hi'mt  mu- 
gmne  exnectationH. 

The  fullowiufr  extract  from  a  recent  re|M>rt  of  the  a<ljiitant  of  tiie  iuittitnti//fi, 
compiled  from  tlie  n>llM  and  other  authentic  drx^umenU*,  will  enable  the  publae  Ut 
form  their  ci»nolu»ionK,  from  factM  on  Ui'm  Mul>ject. 

Ist.  The  t'>tal  number  of  oadetM  who  have  joincl  the  iiu»titiiU'»n,  Kioce  it*  Of' 
ganization,  is  4h0. 

2d.  The  numbers  from  the  respective  states,  and  'Hher  nectioiM  hertaAer  oma- 

From  K<^uth  rsr»>litta,  46 

Kentucky,  t 

(ieoripa,  7 

Ohio,  1 

I»aijiiana,  4 

MinMiiMMppi,  § 

Mi'^M'Min,  1 

Mithifran.  % 

Di^tri*!  ''f  ''"I'lfri^/ia,  t 
Ijftwttr  <  uiutfiiL.  t 

llavftfia.  UlMti4  ^'«^«,  1 
NUfid  Kri'/.  <f'«!»*:^>»,      1 

Sdlv.  Of  the  bImivc  number,  twenty  are  *■'^nHni^•ior,«:^l  uif\  *wTaM  *4h**'.rm  *4 
the  U.  8.  Navy,  viz.,  4  lieutenants,  1  aMi»iHt«nt-«urv*'<'rn.  wm-A  Vf  u.:'i*ttsyut0ti. 

4thly.  Out  or  the  whole,  441  h«vc  Ir^'H  eninMr^lin  th<r  ^Vviy  vf  •!,«;  Ifaot/  •fMH- 
ics,  and  ont  of  thia  number  14.'>  liave  oranplcted  a  full  ^:*fnn^  *k  "HtU^m  »  if«6U 
maUc9.''^     Of  these,  HO  have,  in  ad<litiou.  stl^-nd*^!  !/•  t«ni^»'aJ  HiAtt^tui^ym.  '4, 
have  continued  their  eourne  thronirh  the  »«liidr -f  l'fii\"^K'^.y .  »tA  '^.*>^»  art: 
now  fiua  profp'<tt»sin|^  In  the  aoo'»mDltHhruent  ttf  tit^rit^,  h>irfe<tr  t/ntM^^^  mAj^,. 

.•Vthly.  The  whole  nnmlier  who  luiv*;  Ht«i<li'^l  iiit-.  <;r«r-k  at.ijjkl'iti  Uutf^*'*.  m 
about  l.'iO.  Of  these,  Hi  have  advance'!  far  XMjwmr^U  *9fiuyUi*M*t  a  -*fnr**i,  Mt'ii'^,gi» 
none  Imve  fp*ne  entirely  thrrMiirh.  Of  tii'/i^  wt  ind^i^i  .it  Us*-  i)k<^ut^.^-t*.-^/9y/i 
number,  many  have  fitted  for  college,  or  pr'fifr»-«-b'l  •%»  tMrt^r.  tuA  tt*Mir  mi-. 
prijurres^in^.  What  is  here  considered  a  '^r/uriM;,  \*  \\^.  mmt^  •r.>.-ti  m  Sa^'j  'V/wr. 
in  the  proKpectna,  which  conld  be  neareely  rfttt$yUfU3d  in  Uj^,  i^kf^^  H/yy  tV,  ^»- 
tabliAhment  of  the  inatitatioii. 

<thly.  The  number  of  those  who  luiv«  aU^tA^*  Vt  ".tt-  fr^t^i.  'uaM^'j*^  >• 
about  1^^  Twentv  hare  beoome  well  afvinaint^yj  w'sta  tl.^  lan jr^Ar*-  ^'  *^  ^*tf/ 
well  advanced,  ana  many  <jf  the  remain'hrr  ItMVK  iitM^it  r»9;'^>4«f/k^  ;/T'f^*om, 

7thly.  Al»out  ten  or  twelve  of  th'«>^  who  lia%*  u»:*ti^  **r  »f»  v/w  «i^*.'/*f»  *A 
the  inatitotion,  have  devoted  e^iooiderable  ticiMr  arxl  .u^nn^'.^jt.  *A  yt*.  m,..-*.  a  'ff 
volunteer  corpa,  in  thii*  and  vjuiouA  Mh^-r  -*?^J'i*»  '/f  \i>.  *j;\t*.'-}  utf'^  uju*}  *A 
them  are  stilTeniraffed  ui  that  oAefiil  empKyrrH;r<t 

Of  tboiM:  who  have  been,  or  are  wt'm,  i^tt$;^-A  \i*  Um:  t^A}  '/  'f^,  Smm*^  mA 
Greek  lanrnairca,  I  flatter  mjnelf  there  ar»r  '^t^rni  wk^,  wr*-/A  «yX  »^f!rf  '/y  a 
eompariaon  with  any  of  the  saoM;  defrrM;  '4  ttfh artfV::r:MftA  ia  'r*r  o^,*cf  mA   n^*^ 
approved  «*enii]iarie# :  and  aa  a  •ch'^oT  *4  yrw^-^'tkt  **^-'.^*   I  :  ^t*  .,**>  t^^^^tik^M. 
m  ■aafiTting,  tlwt  it  ia  mooimI  to  none  in  *i^t  •*f*2tfrj.    It.  »^rtitru40jt/m  '4  Utm 
aiii*erti<^u«  Iw'Hild  obwerre.  thai  ^inofc  tJM:  <aiidl*vii*#irf«%rA  'A  'f>  tur.'.iSMrj^  fh»  yv 
pili.  in  addition  to  their  a#iia]  exerriM»  in  yrw.'t^  if^miiC.r} .  «#,'$  vMif.j  *r<*r97b^ 
tkma  of  minor  eofi*e<|oeaee.  have  *x»x!tU:^U  in  a  \*crf  'tun^'t^'^t^.  umM^er.  a  yt'At^i 
•f  the  eonntiT,  exhibitinir  the  pen>«ndk:TiUr  i^\:\ry%^  *A  kj.  tf*»:  ;^'rr.  :t,^fi  j*"  wx . 
aborve  tide  water,  as  deterauJMd  oj  aciAal  «i't»*nr*^t^0ii.  ^r-f^t.  *.f^  »',-u9eiA  'A  MiM. 
cbeiCer  moootaiB,  in  the  state  *4  \  ^itva^tt^^  V/  la*^  ^t'TttLA  'A  'i^f*%\  ^  *»#  **iC'^ 
tfw  hifhawt  cfevation  of  the  White  yi'maaut^,  'r,  u.*^  «to.*>  A  r**^  HcMt^-y* 
A  ^^***«****  *A  l4&  mika     '^^^  have  a«M>  #-x«:/.'«V'i  a  *^tu.iji^  yt'A^i^.  V'/mu  5-^  » '*«. 
to  Wlutrthall.  in  tbe  aliila  of  Kcv  York,  a  d^un^^  'A  «'Z*»  ^^r%'*.  Mr-a^    mu$ 
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have  farther  executed  a  trigonometrical  snrvoy  of  the  country  around  Norwich, 
for  a  diatance  in  huuio  directionH,  of  about  twenty  milea.  This  survey  was  oom- 
menced,  and  hus  been  proneoutod.  in  Huch  a  manner  aa  to  »urvc  aa  a  buHia  for  any 
further  oi>enitiouH  that  may  be  tnought  nooeaaary.  A  hondaome  topographical 
iilan  of  tbiH  survey  is  flniahcd. 

Id  the  de))artHient  of  French,  it  ia  believed,  the  pupils  have  made  aa  rapid 
progreaa  aa  at  any  seminary  in  our  country,  and  in  Mineralogy,  Botany,  <&c.,  al« 
tliough  but  recently  commenced,  there  appears  to  be  much  zeal,  and  a  corrca- 
ponmng  impn>v'emcnt,  amongst  the  claaaoa  which  have  attended,  and  those  still 
attending,  nnmln'ring  about  sixty. 

Music  and  fencing  have  Iwen  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  mcmbera, 
and  with  a  progruss  highly  creditable  to  them. 

The  miliUtry  exercises  and  duties  arc  ci>nnnon  to  all  the  cadets,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved very  few  have  loft  the  seminary,  who  were  not  competent  to  instruct  from 
the  clomentarv  drill  of  the  soldier,  to  em))ruce  the  school  of  the  battalion,  und 
who,  in  additfon,  did  not  possess  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  irrand  tactica,  of  the  elements  of  permanent  and  field  fortification,  of  the 
principles  of  gunnery,  Ac.  The  bcneficud  effects  of  the  regular  system  of  exer- 
cise and  active  duty,  to  which  uiy  pupils  are  snbject,  upon  their  health,  has  been 
fnlly  equal  to  my  expectations.  But  one  death  nas  happened  at  the  institution, 
aince  its  ommcncement ;  and  this  was  a  youth  who  had  just  entered  his  name 
on  the  rolls,  but  was  attacked  by  a  prevailing  epidemic,  of  which  he  died,  be- 
fore commencing  his  studies  or  regular  duties.  Several  wno  joined  the  seminary 
feeble  and  debilitated,  have  in  a  short  time  been  entirely  restored  to  vigorous 
health.  Indeed,  such  naa  been  the  result,  I  believe,  without  a  single  excentitm. 
That  a  youth  mav,  by  means  of  u  regular  system  of  exercise,  preserve  all  his 
bodily  activity  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  applv  himself  most  assiduously 
to  study.  I  have  never  had  anv  doubts  ;  but  if  I  naa,  the  facta  developed  since 
the  cstaolishment  of  this  seminary,  would  have  disi>ellod  them.  Many  of  my 
pupils,  and  those  the  closest  applicants  to  study,  walk  with  facility  forty  miles 
per  day.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  several  of  them  left  Norwich  at  dny-breuk  in 
the  morning,  walked  to  the  summit  of  Ascutney  mountain,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
wich about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  siunc  dav' — the  whole  distance  forty- 
six  miles :  which,  considering  the  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  ascending  and  de- 
acending  the  mountain,  (upwards  of  8,(mV)  feet  high,)  mav  reasonably  ne  estima- 
ted as  enuivalcnt  to  sixty  miles  on  the  usual  roads  of  tfie  country.  They  con- 
tinued tneir  reji^ular  studies  and  other  duties  the  following  day.  In  September, 
1828,  a  party  of  nearly  thirty  accompanied  me  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Manchester  mcmntain,  in  the  state  of  Vcnnont,  a  larfe  portion  of  whom 
traveled  IftO  miles  in  four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  party,  a  youth 
of  sixteen  years  of  age,  walked  by  my  side  forty-five  miles.  On  a  re<H5nt  excur- 
sion to  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  White  Mountains,  with  a  party 
of  fifty  of  my  {>uptls,  a  large  portion  of  them,  on  the  last  day,  walked  forty-two 
miles.  Belonging  to  this  party,  was  a  youth  of  but  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
walked  the  whole  distance,  (160  miles,)  carrying  his  knapsack,  with  clothes,  &c., 
and  rotumod  in  peilect  health. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  June,  1^21,^  the  cadets,  as  a  military  corps,  have  exe- 
cuted, under  my  personal  command,  six  military  marches,  amounting,  in  the  a^- 
Segate,  to  087  miles.  Different  detachments  from  the  corps  have  luso,  within 
e  same  time,  in  addition  to  several  of  minor  importance,  perfonned,  under  my 
personal  direction,  four  pedestrian  excursions,  for  practical  scientific  puq>oses, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  884  miles,  and  whicti,  added  to  the  fonner.  gives 
687x<^t^4s=1821  miles.  To  this  may  be  added  an  excursion  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, whole  distance  170  miles,  by  a  party  which  I  did  not  accompany,  and  which 
will  make  tlie  total  distance  traveled  in  those  marches  and  excursions,  1491 
miles. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  stated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
oorroetneaa  of  tne  opinion  I  have  so  often  advanced  in  my  lectures  on  education, 
relative  to  the  practicability,  and  even  facility,  of  combining  the  fiill  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  physical  powers  of  youth,  with  a  due  cultivi^on  and 
improvement  of  the  mental  faculties.  Whether  a  young  man,  who  enters  on  the 
grand  theater  of  active  life,  with  a  mind  and  body  equally  vigorous  and  improved, 
who,  while  he  has  a  head  to  conceive,  possesses  also  an  ann  to  execute,  will  or 
will  not  possess  advantages  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  he  may  be 
called  nppn  to  perfonn,  over  one^  who  has  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood,  panr 
and  debilitated,  destitute  of  ph^sictd  energy,  and  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  American  people  to  decide. 

As  it  respects  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  morals  of  youth,  I  would  observe, 
that  I  feel  confident  no  one  has  left  the  institution  worse  than  he  joined  it,  ana 
that  I  flatter  myself,  several  have,  in  this  respect,  been  improvea.  Next  after 
the  inflnenoe  of  religion,  I  consider  habits  of  inanstry  and  economy  as  oonstitut- 
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bag  the  Biiresi  \m»iB  of  morals  amongst  yonth.  To  instill  theiie  into  the  mind*  of 
my  papils,  ever  hnB,  and  ever  will  he.  a  leading  obiect;  and  I  oonaeqaentlv  shall 
imperatively  require  the  strictent  adnerenee  to  all  the  regulations  hearing  ftn 
thoee  points,  by  all  concerned.  I  would  therefore  heg  leave  to  aasars  the  parwrta, 
ffnardians,  and  relatives  of  my  pupils,  that  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  cadeU 
being  furnished  with  money,  otberwiso  than  by  the  superintendent,  or  by  his 
express  pennission,  is  to  be  tsken  in  its  literal  meaning,  (without  txet^tm^)  aiwl 
must  be  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances ;  and  that  any  deviati'jfi  m»m  it  will 
be  followed  by  immediate  dismission.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  great  bo<ly 
of  my  pupils  should  enter  youni^:  and  grow  up  under  my  system.  The  mind 
and  body  are  then  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  than  at  a  mors  advaaoMi 
period.    Few,  if  any,  vicious  habits  have  then  lieen  formed,  and  th*:  rrk/rals,  uu- 


pated  habits  into  the  institution.  I  would  acor^rdingly 
and  guardians  not  to  send  me  any  of  this  description ;  for  if  th<;y  nkould  gain 
admiiision,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  <  which  seUiom  '^cnm  vli«^  tb*' 
habits  are  conftrme<l,)  it  would  only  eventuate  in  tlnrir  diMuiwioti,  and  ^^ifm*" 
auent  disgrace.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  a  youth  from  mi*itnnriK  l^ad  iistAu. 
tnan  to  correct  them  after  they  are  acquired.  If  ^larents  an/i  giiardi«fw  will  trttA 
me  their  sons  and  wards  fVee  from  habits  of  dissipation,  imm^^rality,  and  >  ine,  1 
will  guarantee,  as  far  as  human  agency  will  authorize,  tltat  they  xliall  ti*:  yrKf^.r*tati 
firee  from  such  habits,  while  they  remain  under  my  'rare.  Kv^rr  VTunUtU:  tturaai* 
will  be  us«d  to  correct  the  foibles  and  fkalu  ineidnrntal  Vt  yfruxh — u*  ti0stfftt$iAi»k 
this  object  no  pains  will  be  Kpure<l.  With  their  foiMe*  I  a  ill  )MAr  a*  m  «tf-t.  an 
any  person,  but  with  their  vices  I  will  make  no  cftfu\*T«im\M:.  Ym  iif,  yir\>ffi>^ 
of  enabling  me  Uie  more  readily  and  the  more  certaifily  Vt  tttvTiKu\Ai^H  thu»  ifc»- 

E>rt«nt  object,  1  must  request  parents  and  gnanlians.  if  th^ir  «'/rsi  *^  ssT'U 
ive  foibles  or  faults,  frankly  to  xtate  them  \ft  me.  On  thin  mu\^ifH,  tLur*:  •\tfr**A 
be  no  reserve;  as^  wiUi  such  infonnatifjo,  I  nfaould  ki^/w  M'vik  \0AVtf  vfcaC 
eourae  to  pursue  with  them. 

The  &vorable  Tiew  taken  of  the  aima,  progrem.  and  rnmltii  of  Ua  wsitfAi^. 
and  military  training  proyided  by  Cape  Partridge  in  bia  A/^dftt&y  at  S'>rvs4«. 
waa  amply  justilied  by  the  soocefls  of  his  pupils  at  Mi<MS«i/>v&.  m  yrw^jtMl 
men  in  variooa  departments  of  boaincfli  and  public  lifS^. 

On  account  of  the  cooditioD  on  which  be  li^ld  a  f^/rtv»  ''/  ins  yr'ff^^y  at 
Norwich,  Capt  Partridge  was  obliged  to  iBatr<tain  t^t^rt;  a  )a/Lkrvqf  rtMiJtMAttm. 
after  his  remoral  to  Middleiown.  When  he  diMrwitimwd  hia  U>^;r*  at  tt^  g^Uft 
place,  and  not  sucoeediiig  in  his  plaoa  ifx  esCahtHfeinc  a  w^xAd-.  »a^  m..iiutrj 
srhool  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  New  York.  U^  rmarw^  u*  S*irm^,  m^  Ir.  1 4r^2 
made  preparatioo  to  rewtabUah  his  Acad^rmy  on  Vm  fM  '>«««.  ».'>!  wsCib  Mb^ 
larged  premisM.  With  this  view  be  ere^ed  the  i>uddni|r  kx^/wb  m  u>^  %^^Ut 
Barracks,  which  were  occupied  ii>r  two  vf^r*  >/j  VU^  Awnwa  bvir  f  r  t>#r  ;^W' 
poses  of  A  Methodisi  school,  known  m  the  Frsbkhn  nHMnrr. 

SOBWICH  mrnasTT, 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  a  mnnber  of  paaifio^iu  Mir^iaKi^  U/  hiu^^^.  ta  %*ti' 
wicfa.  Bol  an  acadenic.  \nX  a  ooDe^iaU;  ia«L?-4^A.  a&>:f  ^'m^.  Farwdgr^ •  r  *cmK 
sod  in  the  siitnam  of  that  year.  ohCaioed  ii*/tu  M^  f>«r:*Wser»  *i  V^wysiA  a 
charter  by  whiefa  the  petitioDcn  were  CK^Kltwd  a  IS^mt^  *i  Irjusj-^a^  *£  m^  m^ 
mitaeitm  by  the  name  td  the  Jilorvkft  Ummtrti^  TV  ^zag*^  f-jr>i^  ^".^Ami 
''that  the  ssid  Board  ihnil  be  required  V>  fi'^jsfc  as  m^.  sj$  ">>'»•.  '/.^MAvJUry  a 
of  Mililarr  inamKCkjfi.  both  ^k^M^.*^  sttA  ^rv^.^^u.  %s^  urn*  a  tjf¥4 
mti0i  the  pndical  mstaua^  ^pfn^^r^Lj  ikSjr.  'jta  /"MruVrp^* '/  tmA  *^ 
with  the  tXfumMi  of  the  Tr-<f^»s.  «/vju  ^ir*.  j^/^r^  v>  74^  mJi  ^jm^  ^A 

or  Cmiriff  vd^n.  at  tb^tr  dwir^tirir.  -  j.rr,-r  *ir-:.  •.  v*-»*^  *pjtA  r  v«  'V^^gr  iSi*7 
have  rcsf*ct  to  tbt  Banrak  aa^  tt^triXM  '4  *tj^  f%f^,A^iU'.  ^ma 
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This  act  of  incorporatioii  named  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  provided  for  tha 
election  of  eleven  others,  which  twenty-five  should  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Norwich  University.  The  first  meeting  of  Uie  Trustees  was  held 
at  Norwidi,  Yt,  January,  1836.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board  were  then  filled, 
and  the  first  members  of  the  Faculty  were  elected,  viz. : — Aldkn  Partridqb, 
**  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  History,  Science 
of  Gk>vemment,  Political  Economy,  and  Military  Science  and  Tactics;"  Truman 
B.  Ransom,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  Civil  En^dneering ;  M.  Noras, 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages;  and  Franklin  Marsh  and  I.  M. 
HORR,  assistants  in  the  English  Depurtuient  Tliese  gentlemen  were  authorized 
to  form  a  course  of  study  and  laws  for  the  govemniont  of  the  institution. 

In  May,  1835,  the  University  was  oiKjnod  under  tlic  auspices  and  in  the 
buildings  owned  by  Cupt  Partridge,  wit!)  a  Aill  course  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
military  studies.  Among  those  enumerated  in  tlio  first  prospectus  wore  Military 
Law,  Military  Drawing,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering.  "Military  Science 
being  considered  an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American 
youth  is  taught  tlicorctically  in  all  depiirtments  of  the  University.  The  military 
exercises  are  attc^nded  at  tlioso  liours  of  the  day  which  arc  gcneitilly  pa«ised  by 
students  in  idleness  or  devoted  to  useless  amusements,  for  which  they  ^ill  he 
made  a  pleasing  and  healthful  substitute."  "  The  discipline  will  be  strict,  but 
correct;  in  principle,  military.  It  will  be  a  gn»t  and  leading  object  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  students  lil>omlity  of  sentiment  and  principles  of  honorable 
integrity  and  attachment  to  our  republii>an  inntitutions.  Everything  of  a  sec^ta- 
rian  character  in  religion  will  bo  entirely  exoludod  and  all  literary  honors  will 
1)0  conferred  in  aeconlnnce  with  scholarship  smd  moral  worth  alone." 

At  Uio  close  of  the  academic  year,  1835-0,  (August  18,  183C,)  the  first  An- 
nual Commencement  took  place,  and  the  class  of  1836  then  graduated,  consisted 
of  one  person,  Alonzo  Jackman,  now  Brigadier-General  in  Vermont,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Military  Science,  etc.,  at  the  University.  Professor  Ran- 
som, entered  the  United  States  Navy  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Jackman  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship.  Soon  afU?r  this,  Ri?v.  Z(>rah  (.k)lbum, 
succeeded  Professor  Noras.  August  17,  1837,  the  seamd  Annual  Commence- 
ment was  held,  and  Hon.  George  McDufiio,  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  the 
address;  the  next  year  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  orator; 
in  1839,  John  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  H.  Se^-mour,  of  Connecticut, 
were  speakers;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  ¥.  Hallett,  of  Boston.  The  catalogues  of 
each  of  these  years  show  that  the  numl>er  of  students,  or  cadets,  averaged  a 
little  less  than  a  hundred,  and  in  all  the  catalogues,  the  regulations  for  the 
Police  of  the  Cailets'  Quarters  were  given  in  full.  They  provided  for  all  tlie 
military  duties  of  the  students,  for  the  wearing  of  uniform,  etc.,  etc 

In  July,  1840,  the  Corps'  of  the  University  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Partridge,  performed  a  military  march  across  the  State  to  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
They  were  just  a  week  on  the  excursion,  and  in  that  time,  they  marched  nearly 
a  hundred  and  filly  miles  on  foot,  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day.  Notwith- 
standing the  excessive  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
night,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  soldiers'  blanket,  the  Ca<lets  all  returned 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

During-  tho  vfsir  1H43,  several  changes  took  place  in  the  University.     From 
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ttie  tune  Mr.  Raofloni  resigned  the  Vioi^Pmndency.  untfl  May.  1$42.  thtiX  iAhm 
was  filled  by  Hon.  Aaron  LoTeland.  Mr.  Banaom  r«turu«;d  at  Uim  tiio*'.  Mid 
was  again  made  Vice- President  and  Profeamr  oTVStiI  nn^l  If  Uiu^y  KfjfriMMr" 
ing,  eta  The  biiildinga  and  land  uned  op  Ui  thin  Xxtnu.  w^ft*  Ui«r  y^/^^nny  td 
Capt  Partridge.  During  May,  arnm^rem^ntJi  vcrn;  mad^  fr^  Ui#;  ]^miiame  *M 
this  property  by  the  ITniveniity.  but  9tn.w  nibMiMkf«4iiiid<i«/  'ft?vm^  ^Mf/nt 
this  was  done,  and  in  November,  Pre«Qd<'ut  Partridpr^r  r«pi|riy^  *ftd  u^A  frMi 
the  armory  all  the  arms  and  aoooutrf^rxrnta.  attempted  U»  r^ir.-v^  hm  *M  k*-*^^ 
my  in  another  part  of  the  Tillage,  and  fiwtUr.  m\^iu  \\^  Vxtrftm^xj  ftptlA  wA 
purcJiase  hia  property  at  hit  prioeiL  rililig»;d  the  viiwUft^  V/  r*«tir/»«'  ISfya  lit* 
bnildingR.  On  hi?-  n-fiigtiatioa  Tmman  B.  Maxm^u  wm  '-i/fm^^  ff-m^i^^,  mA 
fiM-  the  two  yean*  l)ie  inMtitii(k»n  rniia  carried  '«  iii  '^»*^  »>»*>) ts^jc*  fc  • -•*  V/»* 
The  LegiiUature  wan  applied  t/^  and  apprrjprihf^^  a  i.^:/}f»*J  'i*cyl  -/  »rti*r  »4»  ' 
of  aooo«itrL*rm*nt«>.  etc.,  f«»r  the-  iifK>f/ll><'  ArtA^'xM^  A*  a*^  ««»  *r»M<r*»»ip»"C^  wa» 
made  with  rapt.  Partri<ip».  f*^  ihe  j^jr-^.^jr-  -ft*  J4«>f*ri  «*C  v-  ^'fi^'nmf 
retomed  to  itu  old  quaftem.  TIj*  D*uiif>-r  '/  t^yi^.l^  wi*  "awi-  ^.ra^r  ti*«» 
difficaltksR,  b«t  tlie  niiiitaiy  *i' pmrutj^rt^i  W4#  »«a^T«  *i"V;t*'  «  jr>'i^  i:..'Xm^)  *«*v 
cation  w««  given,  and  OMrn  w*^vr  trr«i '*ku^j  w.f>.  ty.**  *jvii<:  r*jH;xnMf.i^  yvt^P9 
in  the  m'ditary  aerrioir  tji  tiie  UnxtA«i  .Sc*ir»  ^zs^jilm^  i>:  >*«&rjri.  v*^^. 

In  May.  1847.  Prv^iiki*:  lUxifiOGu.  tv/t  Mt,*  *'-'r*'>--v  /  v.**  V^mrAi   M  iC'*. 
lea^nMHl  hm  f^ar.^  at  tJ«e  Fwr*:?*;'-:;   a^xy^y^*:  Vijtf  ''  •  '*fr^    f  Mk     %*^  ¥a^ 
land  refrini^'nt.''  nintii  in&otrT.  ai>:  w*^.\  >   .■  ^..u  vy.;  v    H*-/  «*r.      ^^Vihuk^* 
13th  of  tb**  nuavf  r-mr.  }^  wa^  tk^A  wr.O  zs^Latar  j  h^wSL'it  '^'i*    <*tiM*y!»  ^Z  »•• 

Jmm0»  D.  Butier  wa.*  a^^MC^bt^  Pr»i^K>r.t  ^'  >aii    tkuv  n  ^^rtij^r;    ,<4^   '^pm^ 

tin  A^]r*v(.   1*4^:  b*-  waa  wx^^^jK    sl    -y-r^mor     ,*;;#l     '.7   i',*^     |^v«h< 
Brjcraa.  LIL  D.  wbr*  «Z:  i!^G  1  i«'..v(»  'i^Liv:  vfh^. 

Srrci  after  1^54  t^je  'f^MrC^x^  v,  aa.7^*.i=4r  '/  ^  itiiitur7  •^.i.i  ».«</i  <^i#asii* 
Tcrj  iCrriiic.  fttf*  arssbJbitT  of  4.aiQ«o  ir  v.a  nj'T.fi.uWfi  (iiti<iii«ft«.;i  ^ic  ',i#  va«^ 
of  the  ppcMi|«crai  fiusir^  v  mrs  'sm  ini**:^  '  ?V  ttM^rt}*i'U'  f  fniiiaw^*  » 
fgittififr  gid  ft<Tfc.     7ij»- *'4i6»^  ap»   utfte^  iu..r.«r;  '.f*#»ui-ju.  r^     ;!«»•;  <««*9  m 

"y  an?-  »•<  T*=s*i  v  it^rx  is**  ;^«»M«*-n  V  .-rm*  in  ••*  :!w     »  «•••#  -^  ••#•  f^ia^ 
b^w'pr'r  *-c-j'afl»**:     ■^Mntrn*-*  '/.»*    tutt.  »-«»  :r«i>' ,  ■»    f  i<a'rti.tiir  «•««  «r 

awa  'irfhir  A-.-wi  t«v   v^  rmis.*  '^f  j«i«-»  r#  r.  -aiif*-*  awt  «ri*»  *?ifir«,»-ii.»s'!-^»  ;«Mi 
lk«^j»  dtaic  Uii^  rial  Si'.  «u'n  '.^cmtij:      T.«»  t-'<!   »  m  .'ri*>fti  'f  »*•..«  ^-a^      '^\^ 

as!«o«<  V.  "a**  Tii«»»nirT      T:**  •t*-   f'     .*•  «t  ,'   »  » *r  -t^;« .,.   >  *♦.  '••■j^M.>ar 
J:  ■taw  xf  S'tTTi'a.  ^.^uu'i^rt   -ii.»Min    •■    >»  /•  •  *.♦    .  ^     r-  j"*       'M^'»^4Jt 
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The  mouey  received  of  gtudents  for  tnition  wa8  alwAyss  &nd  is  Btill^  all  Uf*6d  for 
paying  the  ftilaries  of  the  instructore.  The  room-rents  scarcely  paid  the  rent 
and  repaira  of  the  South  Barracks,  and  the  University  ran  slightly  into  debt. 
The  State,  in  185^(-4,  gave  the  institution  about  tliirteen  hundred  dollars  of  an 
unapproiiriatcd  school  fund,  and  enough  more  was  raised  by  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  purchase  the  South  Barracks,  and  pay  off  old  debts,  und  put  all  tlio 
buildings  in  good  repair.  For  several  years  it  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
a  load  of  popular  prejudice  on  account  of  its  military  feature,  but  since  1861,  it 
has  bruslied  up  its  uniform,  and  its  Military  Department  no  longer  seeks  to  hide 
itself.  No  such  semi -apologies  for  the  military  training  of  its  students  appear  in 
its  catalogues  and  prospectus  for  1861  and  1862. 

"The  Norwich  University  differs  from  mci«t  colleges  in  two  respects.  These 
are  its  double  system  of  study,  consisting  in  an  Aca^lemic  'and  a  Scientific 
course;  and  its  department  of  Military  Science.  The  Academic  course  codi- 
prises  those  studies  usually  pursued  in  other  colleges ;  the  Sctientitic  embraces 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  Belles-Lettri'S,  Surveying,  and  Kngincering. 
Four  years  are  required  to  complete  the  former,  and  three,  the  latter  course  of 
study.  Students  arc  also  allowed  to  take  a  partial  course  in  either  department 
The  students  of  all  departments  are  regarded  as  eijuals. 

"The  feature,  however,  which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes  Norwich 
University  from  other  Oolloffiato  institutions,  is  the  department  c»f  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

"  Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  the  students  are  all  under  Military 
discipline — iire  called  Cadela — dress  in  uniform,  and  are  instructed  in  Infantry 
Bitle,  and  Artillery  Drill,  Bayonet  Exercise,  Fortilication,  lieconnoissaiicc,  Cats- 
trametation.  Guard  and  Out- Post  duty,  Jtc,  Sn\     All  the  arms  and  cquipmi^nts 
necessary  for  drills  are  furnished  by  the  State  of  Vennont.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"The  military  feature  of  this  institution  is  one  which  should  particularly  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice,  and  patronage  of  the  public  at  this  time.  The  want  of 
men  skilled  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  to  take  command  of  volunteer 
forces,  and  discipline  them  into  efl'ective  soldiers,  luis  been  severely  felt  in  oi^n- 
izing  the  present  army  of  tlie  United  States.  The  reverses  with  which  it  lias 
met  are,  without  doubt,  owing  largely  to  this  cause.  To  guard  against  this 
defect  in  the  future,  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  young  men  sliould  be  educatMl 
thoroughly  in  every  department  of  MiUtary  Science.  In  times  of  peace  tliis 
knowledge  would  not  incapacitate  men  for  nor  interfere  witli  any  other  buai- 
nefls; — while  in  times  of  war,  it  would  become  invaluable  to  tiie  country  in 
training  an  army  lor  efficient  service." 

The  following  persons  constituted  the  Faculty  in  1862.  Rev.  Kdward  BourvSi 
LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Sciences,  Ancient  Languages,  and 
Literature;  Au)Nzo  Jackman,  A.  M.,  Brigadier-General  Vermont  Volunteer 
Militia,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philasophy,  Military  Science,  and 
Tactics;  Thomas  R.  Ckghby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Natural  History;  Clinton  S.  Avkkili^  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences;  G1'X>kue  BAiiiLAiii),  Professor  of  Modern  Limguages,  and  Linear  and 
Architectural  Drawing;  Samuel  W.  Siiatilck,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Mathematica 
and  Military  Tactics;  Awn'M  Jackman,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 


MISS  CAROLINE  PLUHMER. 

(Compiled  from  a  **  Memoir  of  the  Plammer  Family/;  bj  Hon.  D.  A.  WhiU.J 


M188  Caroltnb  Plummkr,  one  of  the  largest  benefactofR  of  cduca- 

iioa,  sdeTice,  and  christian  morality,  in  the  annals  of  feniah'  l>en<'i- 

ficenoe,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass^  on   the  13th  of  January,  1780. 

Her  6ftther.  Dr.  Joshua  Plummer,  was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  who, 

after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in   1773,  Htudied  and  prar^-tir-e^] 

medicine  there  nntil   1785,  and  at  Salem  until  hin  early  d^'ath  in 

1791,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.     Fler  mother,  Olive  Lyman,  was  the 

daughter  of  Rev.  Isaac   Lyman  of  York,   and    aunt   of  Huroflore 

Lyman,  the  liberal  benefactor  of  the  State  Reform  H<'}uff>\  at  W*?fit- 

boro,  Mass.     Ijefl,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  a  faniil}  rif 

seven  children  dependent  on  her  care,  Mrs.  Plummer  by  her  own  «-n- 

ergy,  with  the  faithful  and  affectionate  co-operation  of  the  old«fr  U>yH  » 

they  ^rrew  able  to  assist  her,  managed   by  continuing  for  a  time  the 

apothecary  shop  of  her  husband,  and  by  taking  in  a  few  boarders,  to 

give  them  all  a  good  education,  and  fit  them  to  adorn  the  highff4«t 

walks  of  social  life.     Her  home  was  the  love<]  re8^>rt  of  her  children, 

and  made  charming  by  an  unobtrusive  exhibition  of  t^f-nuine  doin<^t»<; 

and   social    virtues,    and   a  richly    cultivati-rl    understanding.     Mar 

daughter  Caroline  was  eminently  distinguished   by  inlellwrtuAl  (fifbt 

and  graces,  and  her  power  of  conversation.     Jud:^*,'  VVhivr,  who  rna^le 

the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Plummer  in    1803,  remark''  that  her  v^-ial 

diHtinction  was  the  natural  result  of  her  fine  endowments  and  the 

social  influences  under  which  she  had  iivwi  arid  Ijeen  e'lucat/;'].     Uht 

ediication,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  seii.se,  though  simple,  was 

of  a  high  order.     Her  only  school  teachers  were  Mr*,  and  Miv*  Jlig- 

giMon,  who  were  among  the  best  and  mue«t  truly  refiried  women  of 

™  day  in  New  England.     Of  a  similar  charact^^r  were  her  Si>^f'iSiUi% 

•* 'ier  mother's  table  and  fireside,  and  in  the  various  famili^'S  where 

**^  Was  a  privileged  visitor  and  inmate.     When   with  her  grai*'!- 

'^•''^ts  at  York,  she  must  have  had  «^uUtAntial  lit/^rarj-  in^itructi'in 

^^  heen  under  influences  condu«:i%'e  U*  the  high  nw^ral  prirj/iple^  P/r 

^**^  she  wai  ever  remarkable.     In  her  character  Hii^l  at  tain  men  (>^ 

^Wkioglj  rmtmhled  her  graa*JriyMjer  Lyauui.  who  wa«  *^]^:Sit^\ 
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by  one  of  the  ableat  divines  of  the  country,  and  who  added  to  a 
gentle  dignity  and  ginning  sweetness  of  character,  the  attractions  of 
a  highly  cultivated  mind.  She  had  cultivated  the  same  familiarity 
with  the  British  poetii,  exU'nded  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
English  1it(>niture  generally.  In  Salem  her  friends  and  companions 
were  of  the  choicest  character.  From  infancy  to  maturity,  indeed, 
she  appeared  to  have  known  no  other.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bowditch, 
whose  house  and  whose  hearts  were  always  open  to  receive  her,  were 
her  sincere  and  steadfa.st  friends.  With  them  she  was  most  inti- 
mately confidential.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  at  all  times  her  wise  coun- 
selor as  well  as  dear  friend,  and  his  influence  was  as  valuable  to 
her  as  it  was  great.  No  one  better  understood  her  whole  character, 
^  or  held  it  in  higher  esteem.  In  the  last  interview  I  ever  had  with 
Dr.  B. —  a  few  days  before  his  death, — he  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
several  of  his  Salem  friends,  and  in  relation  to  Miss  Plummer  I  well 
remember  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  said, — "  On  every  point 
of  integrity  and  honor  Caroline  Plummer  is  as  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole." 

Miss  Plummer  was  nowhere  happier  than  in  Salem,  and  the  period 
to  which  we  have  referred,  about  1804,  was  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
her  life.  With  no  anxious  cares  for  her  brothers — whose  prospects 
were  flattering — ^and  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  whom  she 
loved,  she  could  freely  enjoy  the  richest  pleasures  of  social  life.  The 
society  of  Salem  at  that  time  was  adapted  to  her  taste  and  habits, 
and  she  was  remarkably  adapted  to  that.  Salem  still  retained  much 
of  it«  old  character  of  cx)mbined  economy,  simplicity  and  intelligence. 
Social  parties  were  managed  with  a  view  to  rational  enjoyment,  not 
for  display  of  any  kind, — free  from  needless  ceremony,  and  rarely  so 
large  as  to  interfere  with  the  main  purpase.  Conversation  and 
friendly  intercourse  were  relied  on  for  the  chief  entertainment.  Car- 
oline Plummer's  expected  presence  was  a  sufficient  attraction  to  all 
who  loved  such  an  entertainment,  which  she  was  so  sure  to  afford. 
Yet  she  did  not  talk  with  apparent  design  to  entertain — certainly  not 
to  set  off  her  powers,  of  which  she  seemed  unconscious ;  and  this 
absence  of  all  pretension  added  to  the  charm  of  her  society.  Her 
rich  thoughts  and  sentiments  flowed  out  spontaneously  in  appropriate 
language,  oflen  enlivened  with  genuine  wit  and  humor.  Her  literary 
attainments,  which  were  cx)n8iderable,  did  not  bang  as  ornaments  on 
her  mind  to  be  displayed  occasionally,  but  were  so  blended  with  her 
native  good  sense  and  the  results  of  her  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, tliat  they  appeared  alike  natural  and  graceful ; — and,  what  is 
i  perhaps  a  rnrer  excx^llence,  her  conversation  was  characterized  by  a 
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bigh  moral  tone  and  true  dignity,  being  as  free  from  all  scandal  as  it 
was  above  mere  frivolity. 

Bat  her  bright  social  career  wa»  closed  by  a  succession  of  dom<>Htic 
afflictions  which  are  briefly  recorded  in  tho  following  inscriptions  that 
she  {prepared  for  a  monument  which  she  contemplated  erecting  to  the 
memory  of  her  brothers : 

This  ¥arrt«b  is  placed  to  the  Memory  of  the  Sons  of  T)r.  Joshua  arid  Mm. 
OuTB  Plummsr,  as  a  tribute  of  the  stronKest  and  purest  afr(*4.'tion  thi*  hiifiian 
heart  is  capable  of  feeling,  by  a  Sister,  towards  w)iom  the  I)rothf.*n(  iiriiU''J  tlx* 
characters  of  Pal^nts,  ChUdreDf  the  tcnderost  Friondn  and  the  nwt^U'ni  ftmi- 
panioBs. 

Ltmah  PLumiBR,  aged  17;  killed,  June,  1805,  by  the  Indians  of  th^  N.  W 
coast  of  America,  while  defending  the  prf)|K*rty  of  another. 

OcTAYius  Plcmmer,  agfd  28;  supp'fSi'd  U)  \ic  sliipwr(x:k<?d  on  h'm  int^-imn 
from  London  to  Amcricji,  Decemlwr,  1812. 

Theodorb  Parsons  Plummer,  a^cd  27 ;  dif<l  at  Ifavnna,  Novr-rnli^'r  'J.  ]H\'^ 

And  under  its  shelter  lie  the  ashen  of  Kknehtuh  Ai:g(:htum  Vu'UUir.K  Wft\ 
42;  who  died  September  28,  1823. 

The  surviving  sister,  after  years  of  ling<>rinf(  ilhi'TW,  du-^l  frft  tli/' 
16th  of  May,  1854.     "For   more  than   thirty  yearn,  MIm   )'\uwrwr 
lived,  the  last  survivor  of  her  worthy  family,  to  f.v*iry  on«?  ^/f  »h'#ffi 
she  had  been  bound  by  the  strong'fst  ties  of  love.     }lffr  ^^flmyrfi 
from  general  society  could  not  have  U-^fU   iiiHxpfyrfe^J.  thouj^h  lUf 
soothing  hand  of  time  softened  her  gnef  and  enahM  h^r  Uf  *rtt'y,j 
the  company  of  her  chosen  friends  and  the  grattfi^^ion  f4  hf-r  r^ir»4rd 
tastes.     Her  favorite  books,  pictures,  and   oth^r  work^  tA  art.  witJi 
which  her  rooms  were  adorned,  and  the  kind  in^jA^  who  vMit^i  \t*f 
in  those  rooms,  afforded  all  the  entertainment  whi^-h  *h'r  ^x^ymrtfl  u» 
desire.     Her  nerves  had  been  shatter^-d.  and  her  h^rh  •/,  \tu\^*r*'A, 
thai  she  was  ever  after  a  snfiering  invalid.     Y^'t  Ai^.  *\'u\  r»/>f.  Ua^  U»j; 
vigor  or  the  lofty  aspirations  of  her  mind.     \mf»u'j^  \t«-f  ro/^*  »i\ut\f**\ 
aothors   was    T>r.  Channing,  and    her  intimate  fri^ri'^   Irri^w   K/.w 
earnest] V  she  praye^l  for  the  strong  and  ele^vir.'/  fairh  wKi/h  h^  v# 
folly  possessed.     Her  haunts  of  strict  ecofy^mv  rr."/t,f  ki^tf  %t^^^%f*'*\ 
to  aoperficiaJ  ohservers  unworthy  fA  her  Amr^Xfir.  •Wil*-.  h^  .fi^i'^',^^^ 
ent  spirit  and  oonscioos  rectitude  marl^  her  indkH^r^^i'.  V/  f^>^y<*»Aif 
pv^jodioe.     Having  determine^l  Up  di*p<^e  </  K^  \\r'/*',  ^.f  ^x^^y  '//• 
b^^oefioent  pobKc  purposes,  «he  naturally  >\\i^ifnf7i^*-t\  »ppf»/>i/ ^f#^  P** 
her  eootHbotion  to  other  oJiject*,  wA  m^-rsri?  \r.  :^//jf'\%t.fM  »  *>»  ♦/.> 
habits  of  ber  fife,  bat  h***anc«e  ^he  wWri^i  v,  rt-Mrr-**:  ^.  f}.^,  V'^^^'^J 
she  ecwld  for  her  great  int^nd«l  p«iq'/»e«.     ^'u^  »»  a  rrv  *\%it^/S,*^ 
of  Salem.     **  Charity  an^l   e^iiiomy   -mf-.ff   urhr^^-A    •///-♦/.^r  '   .r.   v> 
carlj  jtmt%  di  c^kIi,  aad  were  UA\fm*:»\  \u  t-^'u  o^  ;kV/ur*4»Vjf  m»"%\*u 
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MISS  PLUMMER^S   BBQUBBTB. 

t 

Pktmmer  Professorship  of  Christian  Morais. 

By  a  codicil  in  her  last  Will,  dated  March  9th,  1845,  Miss  Plummer  made 
provisioD  for  eslablisliing  a  new  Professorship  in  Harvard  College,  as  follows: 

"The  estate  of  my  late  (entirely  beloved)  brother  Emestus  Augustus  Plum- 
mer, having  fallen  into  my  hands  for  disposiil  thereof^  and  I  wishing  to  bequeath 
it  as  I  think  would  be  most  agreeable  to  his  wisheA,  do  now,  in  fuliillment  of 
what  I  verily  believe  would  have  been  his  wish,  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
Twenty-five  Tliousand  Dollars  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
which  1  direct  to  be  safely  invested  or  put  at  interest,  and  the  income  thereof 
to  1)0  forever  appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Heart  and  of  the  Moral,  Physiad  and  Christian  Life,  in  HlKard  University, 
whose  province  it  shall  bo,  according  to  rules  and  exercises  established  {torn 
time  to  time  by  the  siiid  President  and  Fellows,  and  on  the  basis  of  Christian  faith 
and  love,  to  enlighten  all  who  are  or  may  In?  engaged  in  the  education  pur8ue<l 
there,  whether  governors,  instructors  or  students,  in  tho  manner  of  discharging 
their  respective  duties,  so  as  best  to  promote  generous  affections,  manly  virtues 
and  Christian  conduct,'  and  more  espei-itiUy,  to  aid  and  instruct  the  students  in 
what  most  nearly  concerns  their  moral  and  physical  w<>lfare,  their  health,  tlu'ir 
good  habits,  and  their  Christian  character,  acting  towards  them,  by  personal 
intercourse  and  persuasion,  the  part  of  a  parent,  as  well  as  tliat  of  a  teacher 
and  friend. 

The  Professor  shall  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  Ma,<»ter  of  Arts,  and 
bearing  the  character  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  honest  man.  He  shall  be  electi.'d 
by  the  President  and  FeUows,  and  approved  by  the  Overseers  of  Hjurrard  Col- 
lege for  such  a  term  «)f  years  as  may  by  them  bo  ordered." 

By  a  subsequent  instniment  the  amount  devoted  by  Miss  Plummer  to  the 
purpose  thus  set  forth,  was  reduced  to  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars. 

The  Corporation  of  Harvard  assumed  the  trust,  and  among  the  Rules  and 

Statutes  governing  this  trust  are  the  foUowing: 

"The  Professor  shall  be  styled  ^Preacher  to  the  Univerdity  and  Phmmur  iVv- 
fessor  of  Christian  Morals,^     His  duties  shall  be : 

1.  To  conduct  the  daily  devotions  in  the  College  Chapel. 

2.  To  be  the  preacher  and  pastor  of  those  who  worship  in  the  College 
Chapel  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

3.  To  give  such  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  undergraduates, 
whether  by  lectures  or  recitations,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  tlie  assignment 
of  studies  by  the  College  Faculty. 

4.  By  counsel  and  sympathy,  by  personal  intercourse,  occasional  vohintary 
meetings,  and  other  suitable  means,  to  warn  and  guard  the  students  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  need  of 
home  influences,  and  to  promote  among  them  an  earnest  Christian  faith  and  lile. 

It  shall  bo  at  the  optaon  of  the  Professor,  whether  to  belong  to  tlie  College 
Faculty  or  not." 

PLUMMER  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  Plummer  Farm  School^  intended  for  the  instruction,  employment  and 
reformation  of  juveniles  in  the  City  of  Salem,  is  founded  on  the  following  pro- 
vision of  Miss  Plununer's  Will : 

"Said  sura  of  ten  thousand  dollars  so  withdrawn,*  also  eight  tliousand  dol- 
lars, which,  in  a  former  Will,  I  bequeathed  to  Oliver  Keating,  who  is  now 
deceased,  together  with  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  that  may  remain  after 
paying  my  debts,  funeral  charges,  bequests  and  legacies  hereinafter  given,  and 
executing  my  directions  according  to  private  memorandums  (said  memor.iudums 
not  to  be  subject  to  Probate,)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  William  I.  Bowditch,  in 
trust,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  founding  of  a  Farm  Sch(X)l  of  Reform  for  Boys, 

*  Withdrawn  from  the  tuin  or  $25,000,  first  designed  lor  the  Plnmnur  Prfvfesaorahip. 
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for  the  City  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Kssejc,  8UU»  of  Masaachusetts,  <»n  a 

plan  similar  to  that  of  the  State  Reform  School.     And  I  direi>t  my  mid  truHtce 

U>  pay  thc^  Hame  sAuns  and  t^enidue,  togcttior  with  any  itit4*ri*8t  that  mny  Iihvo 

aoemed  thereon,  to  such  trustees  or  their  trc>ii8urer,  Hi<  may  b<>  ehooen  by  the 

Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Salem,  and  incorporat<Ml  by  an  act  of  the  lepnlature 

wiUi  Hueh  powers  and  provisions  as  shall  ixa  jud^d  t>eHt  adapted  to  carry  my 

Slid  design  of  a  Fann  School  of  lU^form  into  conipluttr  effect.     And  it  is  my 

will,  tliat  my  sjiid  tru8tei%  William  T.  Bowditch.  mIirII  not  be  required  to  j^ive 

bonds  as  such  trustee,  I  having  full  contldence  that  he  will  faithfully  execute 

the  same.     Should  these  united  suiils  Ik;  inadc<iuate  to  tlie  object,  they  shall  Ik* 

safi?ly  placed  at  interest  until  they  amount  to  the  sum  deemed  suffieient.  unl(>HM 

a  suljflcription  lie  raised  to  supply  any  deticieticy.     In  such  aise,  my  lx'<iii(.'st 

afi>rc8uid  shall  be  used  immediately  for  said  Farm  School  of  Keforni." 

The  above  bequest  wjis  accepted  by  the  (^ty  (V)uncil,  and  in  aceonlane<?  with 
the  terms  oi  the  Will,  ten  Tnistees  were  chosc^n  by  the  Mayor  and  Alderna'n 
of  Uie  City  of  Salem,  and  ;ui  Act  of  Incorporation  gnuiled  by  tin*  Ix-gislature, 
May  21,  1855.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustei's  wjis  held  XovenilH-r 
26,  1855.  at  which  time  a  code  of  By-laws  was  adopted  and  Oflicers  were 
elected. 

The  amount  of  the  Fund  received  from  W.  T.  Bowdit<«h,  Kstj.,  Trustee  of  the 
WiU  of  Mias  Plummer,  July  Ist,  1856,  was  $25,462.23. 


PLUMMER  HALL. 

Under  the  following  clause  of  Miss  Plummer's  Will,  the  sum  named  then.>in 

($30,000)  was  paid  over  to  the  Tnistees  of  the  Salem  AtlieiKeuni: 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Salem  AthctiaMjm  the  sum  nf 
Thirty  Thousand  Dollars,  directing  said  bequest  to  be  very  distinctly  nnftnlini 
as  a  gift  frrnn  my  beloved  brother  Emestus  A.  Plummer,  1  making  the  l»e«juest 
in  conformity  to  what  I  think  would  have  been  his  wish,  he  haviti^'  felt  a  (h-^'p 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  literary  institution,  and  the  ol>servatory  having 
been  furnished  with  largo  additional  funds.  The  said  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  iti  some  c<'ntnil 
and  convenient  spot  in  the  City  of  Salem,  and  for  building  thereon  a  safe  and 
elegant  building  of  brick  or  stone  to  be  employed  for  tlie  puristse  of  deiMmiting 
the  books  belonging  to  said  Corporation,  with  liln-rty  aW»  to  have  the  rrxjms 
thereof  used  for  meetings  of  any  scientific  or  literary  institutions,  or  for  th« 
deposttt  of  any  works  of  art  or  natural  productions.  Should  Sitid  libniry  ev(;r 
become  a  public  one,  this  bequest  shall  not  be  forfeited.  I  expressly  prrihibit 
any  part  of  said  building  or  its  cellar  from  being  used  as  a  {lublic  or  private  oftie<f 
of  business  or  pbice  for  the  sale  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  Ix'ing  unwilling  that 
said  building  should  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  might  <'iidangfr  by  (ire  the 
valuable  library  therein  contained.  The  said  building  U^  b<*  enn.'t^fl  and  the 
books  belonging  to  the  said  Corporation  U)  be  deposited  in  it  witliin  thn,-e  yirnr^ 
from  the  time  of  receiving  the  legacy  or  of  my  dt?cease.  Said  building  to  U* 
kept  constantly  insured." 

With  this  sum  the  Tnistees  of  the  Salem  Athenieiim  have  purchascl  a  lot  on 
Essex  s^t^et,  and  erected  a  substantial,  convenient,  and  elegant  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Athen«um  and  the  Essex  Institutt^-,  of  which  tin;  fol- 
lowing is  a  description : 

Tbe  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  97  feet  3  incheji  long  by  r»rt  fwt 
wide.  Tlie  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  the  best  quality  of  presse*!  brir-ks  and 
are  45  feet  in  height  above  the  underpiiuiing,  which  is  4  U^:i  0  inehos  high,  and 
is  of  brown  sandstone.  The  steps,  doorway,  window  drcKsings,  baUr^iny.  U  Hm, 
etc,  are  also  of  the  same  material.   The  style  of  the  building  is  tbe  Houmutrtvyin. 

TYie  principal  entrance  is  from  the  end  or  la<;ade  on  Kw¥:x  «tn-<'t.  The  (ir^i 
story  is  finished  16  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  contains  a  veKtib'ih-  H  f'-^-t 
•quare  with  doors  on  the  right  and  left  side  leading  t*^*  rrxmw  <ni/'h  'M  f«**t  in 
length  by  nearly  16  feet  in  width :  that  on  the  left  is  approjiriaterl  tf  ih"  \i'  r\ni' 
nam  of  the  Institute,  and  that  on  the  rijfht  to  the  hi*^oriral  fVilU-etion  ; — m  ih«? 
of  the  veetibule  is  the  great  staircase  to  the  principal  sU^ry,  oct^r/iiiiil  \\\ 
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form  and  18  foel  in  dijiiuetcr,  and  is  consequently  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
e*lilioe;  beyond  is  the  principal  room,  58  foot  long  by  48  wide,  which  is  also 
connected  by  doors  with  the  two  rooms  above  mentioned,  and  has  been  Hnished 
exi)re88ly  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  geological,  minendogicid  and  zoiilogical 
(U'partments;  a  light  gallery,  with  a  neat  iron  railing,  extends  entirely  around 
the  room,  being  constructed  in  a  serpentine  form,  receding  into  oadi  spaoe  be- 
t  wet^u  the  eases,  access  to  which  is  by  two  flights  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  each  5 
fei«t  in  diameter. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  principal  story  commence  at  the  bottom  in  two 
Mighta,  ojKjh  of  which  are  4  feet  G  inches  wide,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stair- 
riM>ni — they  are  continued  in  this  manner  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  where  they 
terminate  at  a  landing,  and  are  continued  thence  in  a  single  flight  6  feet  wide 
i<)  the  thK)r  alx)ve;  a  fine  dom(;  is  finished  over  the  stair  room  with  a  coloi-ed 
^rla.ss  centre  at  the  apox ;  at  the  landing  of  the  stuirs  on  the  principal  floor  is  a 
vestibule  corresp(mding  to  the  one  below,  from  which  is  a  long  window  leading 
lo  the  stone  balcony  over  the  principal  entrance,  also  doors  from  the  two  sides 
to  r<x)ma  of  the  same  dimensions  and  form  as  those  of  the  entrance  story ;  that 
on  the  right  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Libmrian,  and  for  the  deposit  of 
some  of  the  books  of  reference  and  the  new  books  beluugiug  to  the  Athenaeum 
— that  on  the  left  to  the  bound  volumes  of  newspaiKTs  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
Library  of  the  Kasex  South  District  Medical  {Society,  which  contains  about  700 
volumes; — both  of  these  rooms  may  be  used  as  reading  rooms. 

The  large  Librarj'  n>om  is  in  the  rear,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
principal  room  of  the  first  story,  viz.,  58  by  48.  It  is  entered  by  doors  from  the 
two  rooms  above  named,  and  is  finished  in  an  elegimt  manner,  having  a  range 
of  Corinthian  columns  on  either  side,  about  21  feet  high,  with  an  entablature 
above  them,  each  range  being  12  feet  from  the  side  walls,  leaving  a  space  of 
24  feet  between  the  ranges  in  the  center  of  the  room  The  ceiling  over  the 
aisles  or  spaces,  Ix'twoen  the  columns  and  walls,  is  horizontid,  24  feet  high  from 
the  fhxir,  and  is  neatly  paneled.  That  over  the  nave  or  center  comptutment  is 
arched  its  entire  length,  finishing  31  feet  high  from  the  fioor,  imd  is  richly 
paneled  in  stucco.  The  cases  on  the  sides  of  the  alcoves  are  of  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement, commeticing  narrow  at  the  back  of  the  columns,  and  widening  as 
they  extend  toward  the  sides  of  the  rooms.  The  shelving  being  on  e;H;h  side 
and  on  the  rear  of  the  cases,  also  in  the  spaces  iKJtwei^n  the  windows.  The 
nave  is  used  for  tjiblos.  A  light  balcony  or  gallery,  similar  to  that  in  the  room 
below,  is  constructed  at  the  lieight  of  eight  feet  from  the  floor  and  is  flnished 
between  the  columns  in  a  serpentine  form,  with  a  neat  cast-iron  railing.  There 
is  lociited  at  the  rear  end  of  the  room  a  neat  flight  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  leading 
to  the  above-named  balcony.  The  alcoves  on  the  western  side  of  this  room 
contain  the  library  of  the  Athemeum,  those  on  the  eastern  that  of  the  Institute. 

NOTE. 

The  Salem  Athsnjeum  was  inntituted  and  incorporated  in  1810.  In  the  same 
year  the  books  belonging  to  the  Social  Libkaky,  which  was  established  in  1760, 
and  the  books  of  the  Philosophioal  Library,  which  was  ostablishod  in  1781, 
were  purcha'*ed  by  the  Athenspum.  The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Library  is  about  12,000. 

The  £ssEX  Ikstituts  was  formed  in  1848,  bv  the  union  of  the  £ssox  Historioal 
Society,  which  was  organized  in  1821,  and  tne  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society,  which  was  cstabli.shcd  in  1888.  It  has  an  extensive  and  wcU-acrangcd 
cabinet  of  collections  in  history  and  natural  science,  and  about  18,000  volumes, 
of  which  more  tlian  one-half  were  donated  bv  Hon.  I).  A.  White.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Institute,  is  the  Library  of  the  Essex  South  Diatriot 
Medical  Society. 

The  institntfons  acoommodatod  by  Plumiucb  Hall  embrace  the  great  objeote 
of  Literary,  Historical,  and  St^ientifo  inquiry. 


EARLY  TRAINING. 

APHORISMS  AND  SrGGKSTIONS — ANCUSNT  AKD  IIODERH. 


Wb  arc  physiologically  connected  and  set  forth  in  our  beginnings,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  connec- 
tion is.     In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be.     For  in 
this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  goo<l  or  bad,  set  running  in 
us — as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  all  tuitioital  and 
regulative  influences  that  come  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  The 
child  is  not  to  have  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem- 
pered passion  upon  him.  Tlie  heritage  of  love,  peace,  onlcr,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  be  hi&  He  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  folly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parents-to-be,  concentrating  ^\\  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  are  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  before;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  their  industry,  by  the 
great  impulse  of  their  faith,  by  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
oontinence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ.  Born,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  all  righteousness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  tiling,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  so  much  of  heaven^s  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

Observe  how  very  quick  the  child's  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fimcy,  to  catch  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motiona  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother's 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  the  mother  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
Uiat  exploring  watch,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unaflfectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
firetted  by  firetfulness ;  having  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa- 
tWDce  or  iU-natore,  which  is  felt  towards  it^  and  growing  &ithfully  inU) 
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the  bad  mold  offered,  as  by  a  fixed  law.  There  is  great  importance,  in 
this  manner,  even  in  the  handling  of  infancy.  If  it  is  unchristian,  it  will 
beget  unchristian  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  gentle,  ever  patient  and 
loving,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all  most  crabbed,  hatcfhl,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm  and  true,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  handling  of  the  nursery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  infants 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal.  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
speck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or,  how 
even  a  mote  of  foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  suffice 
to  produce  a  deformity ;  considering,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  nice 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modulated  sup- 
plies  of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impressions. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matt<^r  of  early 
training,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child's 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  years  of 
discipline  afterwards.  And  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  duty  and  care  on  the  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  number  of  years ;  the  development  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time. 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  ever 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wide  of  all  just  appre- 
hension, than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  compared  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look«  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  fi*own,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
emotions  over  in  them  at  pleasure ;  if,  also,  a  little  farther  on,  they  had 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  go,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  their  books,  their  pleasures,  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to 
produce  almost  any  result  f  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life  f  Let  no  parent,  shift- 
ing off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  this  manner,  think  to  have  his  defects 
made  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  to  their  maturity,  by  the  comparatively  slender,  always  doubt- 
fVil,  efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Dr.  Bushnbll.     Christian  Nurture, 
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Some  recreations,  to  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  are  not  only  Jil«rajr» 
necessary,  but  arc  also  expedient,  Ix^caiiHe  after  8u«*h  |»aiifteH  the  childreo 
return  to  their  studteB  with  more  pleasure  and  eanieKtnewi. 

Playing  is  aUo  in  iti>elf  a  mark  of  activity  of  mind ;  and  children  wbo 
plmy  in  a  slow  and  Mpiritless  manner,  will  not  show  any  retuarkalile  af4i- 
tude  Am*  any  branch  of  science. 

Many  plays,  such  as  the  answering  of  riddles,  KtrengUien  the  n;He«.iife 
Acuities ;  and  atfonl  the  teacher  valuaMe  hints  as  to  tlie  diaracter  Mi$d 
capacity  of  the  young  |ieo|>le. 

But  on  this  sulgect  also  a  judicious  mean  must  lie  obsenr«L 

QliaTIUAV. 

In  education,  as  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  in  rirf  ue  it>4rlf.  t^»«rre 
are  Uiree  things  to  consider ;  nature,  iiihtru<'ti<jri,  and  rur^Unn  or  pra^ti'-e. 

Nature  without  instruction  is  hIincL  liistnj<'ti<»fi  fiith^jt  nature  ia 
faulty ;  practice  without  either  of  them,  is  im|feHect. 

Fen*  as  in  farming,  thefe  are  ne<x'ssary  gixxl  land,  a  (rvj^id  hii»fAf»drrtffa, 
and  good  seed,  so  must  gotxl  natural  emlowmetitA  liave  tiK:  a^i*taif^e  f4 
good  teaching  and  admonition.  Pi  f  tak'h. 

The  younger  any  one  is,  the  more  easily  can  lie  lie  imprott^l  if*  riy^raJ^ ; 
for  virtue  is  in  its  essence  natural  to  men,  while  vice  i>^  >^tfaittre  U0  i^^ia. 

It  is  an  evil  thing  wlien  by  reason  (A  severe  pijr»i.»hrr»«rr>t'.  'hikU^jtt  t0> 
come  angry  at  their  parents,  or  at  enmity  »tlh  tl»«^r  t»^a«  t«*r* 

For  many  unskillful  school -masters  injure  ex<«-Il4'rit  w.'itA^  «  rl,  *)^-tt 
banging,  sooidinfc,  rapping  and  Ixating,  treat injr  the  '.hi>ir»T,  A-za/L'^  a» 
hangmen  and  jailers  do  a  thief. 

Solomon,  who  was  a  judici#.ius  scUo1-ui4.''|*:t.  did  fyx  pf^.  ^t  •*i^.*Atx 
fnmi  sfKirts  at  the  proper  time,  as  tl»e  n^^mV-  d'y  ll*#.ir  j-'^|  ;■.  »r^^  •?'♦<* 
Ix-cinuf  mere  Uigs  and  stocks,  as  Amtelmiir^  ^i^ 

A  >'»uiig  man  shut  up  in  this  way  ar«d  k«^  afart  fr'>rr.  ;;>r,  u.  :X>.  a 
y<'i:i.^  ti-:e  which  ought  to  bear  fruit,  liut  U  pU;.tA^  ;r.  %  \*r*'^ 

The  monks  shut  up  the  y«jung.  »>  p<<«f'1e  «i«»  *»;rd-  '  *  »/•  **.  *\M, 
the\  can  iHrither  bear  dot  see  anyUi'Jy.  i^^  talk  *j-  ».m  ->-'•  *->?,  '/^aX 
nM*iit  Is  dangerous  to  youth. 

Therrlbre  thev  phnukl  lie  alkiwrd  to  l>*9r  arid  m»*    si^.  tf*  ^*^*     **•  ^*f' 
ous  places,  but  should  at  the  same  tin**.-  1^  L;«a'>.  v^  «aiai^  ">*'/:.<  »  m^A 
orderiv.  i> '•*,*-* 

Tlic  reflecting  understanding  te%iit0>  wfjat  u  *rij#'*?>».'*.  9  :*K  *»-•-»  v, 
go«j<hM>&  But  it  is  hal^t  ■hi'-h  ^i-«i->  li^.t,  t.V  r«:kJ  yf*^^:*^**^  '/  tj^ 
wisdoiD  which  tberhave  ac^uir*.-*!  and  jd*»>  *?yl'-.v.r  #«?•-  r*' 


Tim  »  the  moKt  exceOcnt  war  of  Itrinjr :  u»  4>  I'Afc  'A.7  «>^^  v  >*-*•  '*.'• 
to  the  Ijodr  as  b^  tcuffiricfit  €r/r  the  l^altJi. 

It  should  be  kept  under  aoaacvkat  rtnot  M^'/y^-Vib.  *r^  a*  x^/.  v^  '>^  '^t* 
oljcdient  to  the  mind. 

B««filT  exereiMS.  if  they  are  n^^ferrtje.  w«?  -jmhIv.   'ai^  v^/».»  aM  'za/t' 
ful  whirfa  are  cxoesRTc,  and  tuakt  tikmtu*.     T'^at^.   a'J^r  »r»**!  ^\  **^ 
rojth  of  the  mind, 

lidbt  and  ea^r  excroKft  <xi  the  *0M^fr  fa-'id   i^v    >-•   f\jw^./  /*•>-* 
swinging  weights  in  the  fannd.  and  dtsr-vifL  ar*r  ^^^^^tt^ 

AlinaM  aar  hndii  1  ftffiM.  tMwe^tf.'auar  ij<:  tk«^e-.    .'  'ja  K<wCi*«<  *^/'a 
reCornfr  to  his  ftodio-  agaih. 

The  mind  dMcM  be  acfviwii  both  yr  day  aii<;  v;   v^^v     K'/^ta-v. 
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For  what  else  cnn  yon  ox|K*»!t  u  rliild  who  h4>ars  rnrsiiig  an  fouJ  ir<ir(iK 
at  home,  to  learn,  except  ciirKJng  and  fonl  wohIk? 

A  third  class  who  destroy  their  children,  are  those  nho  teach  their  crhil- 
dren  to  love  tlio  world ;  who  care  for  them  in  imiU'iu^  ex«:«;|>t  to  see  tliat 
they  go  bra  vol; ,  i-an  dance  and  adorn  themselves,  <-jin  |ik*ase  people,  grat- 
ify their  desires,  nntl  make  themselves  |*art  of  the  world 

No  one  ouj^hl  lo  l>ec(Mne  a  father  until  he  is  ahle  to  re|*eat  Ut  his  rliil- 
dren  the  ten  oinimaiMhnents  and  enough  of  the  g^x^fiels  to  make  them  go^ 
Christians. 

But  many  persons  hasten  to  enter  the  sacrament  *>f  \to\y  matrimony 
when  they  can  scan^^ely  say  the  Lord*s  Prayer.  'I  iicy  knon  nothing  and 
can  therefore  neither  ri'cite  nor  teach  their  children  anything. 

Parents  should  instruct  their  children  anpht  in  the  fear  'jf  (t<tt\. 

If  i-hristianity  is  Ut  kiecome  part  of  their  mental  character,  instru'ii'ifi 
must  he  given  from  childliood  up.  I  Wfiuid  even  permit  it  t4>  Im  given  ifi 
the  cradle. 

I  say  and  admonish  ;  that  children  hIkkiM  timely  Im:  ta«jfeht  hy  warn 
ings,  fear,  admonitiorus  and  punislmAiit,  toaMior  lying,  aiKi  eKpe«:udly  of 
calling  (jod  to  witness  iL 

It  is  most  excellent  to  watch  r-arcfid!v  over  th«r  \tmr%'^.  and  k«i» 
them  undur  gfKMl  discipline  and  in  ^rrxnl  liafiit.'^ ;  and  to'thi^  ''nd  all  f^-i- 
ble  industry  should  be  exerted,  to  keep  the  \oiing  l»«»\  -  anl  ;firl.*  fr»*fii  ***  ■ 
ing  and  heanng  any  shameful  thing;  for  they  lia^e  abun^lart'T'  "f  <%il 
desires  in  their  blood  without  it.  L'THtK. 

To  leani  is,  to  proceed  from  something  tliat  is  kfiown.  u^  tin:  kii^iwU-^t^ts 
of  Kometliing  unknown. 

Kvery thing  is  learned,  either  by  exaoiple,  rule,  m  pra^.ii'x. 

Tlie  trutli  is  wliat  must  lie  held  up  liefore  the  uink'r^-tafidirije.  tli«-  ;;<^«d 
licfore  the  will,  the  |K)ssible  l»efr/re  the  execnlive  fscultio. ;  Vf  wlifrb  luay 
be  added  practice,  governed  by  rules. 

Kules  slioiild  not  Ix'  ^et  forth  Ijefore  exainph.^. 

In  this  particular  artizans  must  be  initiat«^l :  «lK>«io  10**  «i<'hT<rra  tkfo 
retical  lecture  to  their  apprentice   up^^ri   their  tra/K  b>;t   *-v»m:  bun    to 
oU»er%*e  how  they,  tiie  nuLstcrK,  fret  aU>iit  it. 

Doing  can  only  be  learned  by  doing;  uritin;;  b\  wtiXii.-^..  (/ajnlifi;:  Kr 
painting. 

No  second  thing  shoiild  Imt  takc^  up  until  the  fir*t  ti^  wtJ!  l«skrr>'d 

In  ci>niK'cti«xi  witli  tlie  seojnd,  re|ieat  the  fJrF>t. 

Teaching  ^h*»uld  lie  pn»gTes*ivc ;  *b«'tjW  \>t*'"i*-*\  U'tn  ih#:  ••ai^y  t// tj.^ 
difficult ;  from  few  to  mafiv  ;  fr*»fM  fh'*  sinij'i'-  t/*  fb«  '*-fMj*''«ifid  :  fr'ifu  tl^; 
near  to  the  more  dioifant :  frofn  tl;<  n[.-;nj}ar  to  t>H:  irr*-^ulkr. 

Actual  intuition  L>  lietter  tlian  df-m«>f.->traifi"fi. 

It  U  ur^-^d  to  apprehend  the  !4me  tSiin^  with  Mrterad  p^ff0^*. 

A  matter  ifE  ondmlnodL  when  rt>>  irirfer  future  l^  T*:*tj>prtz*^i  n*  i.k^  tsASt 
ner  as  is  itf(  nnter  nature,  by  the  sef  :m». 

For  111 t>  inner  coujpreh<n*iofi  i»  p.'/iUit*:  a  '.i*yrr«rt  ut^^tVtl  'ii^t'M*  i$ 
definite  oljject,  an«J  perviKterit  Mody. 

CHilr  one  ol»ject  rlKniM  be  crin-iierKi  at  'ifi*r  liio*: ;  ax«d  t**r  wl**/!*:  «if  «t 
first,  and  it«  parCa  afteiwaid. 

McnnrT  kma  tlire*  parpQ»«^ ;  Uj  n^Ttrrt.  V,  b'/i'i  fa*t.  ^o  f*r%A*fT  up  aj»«f* 

The  matten^  to  be  reinenil^eTf-d  ji,u^X  *^  d -♦.?; '-»    "    '  <'-**^.  ••r^-ifl** 
td;  tlkeanDd  not  OTcr4oade<i  witli  impr^-i^KTi*-  •'.i'^  »:ii  '/*  f*J*^  ♦^^^ 
nther,  but  calm,  and  dirvxtcd  oijIt  Uj  oi**.  iutw^  aii-i  tJxat  fc»ti>  *'/»•.  '/f 
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The  youngest  children  should  be  instructed  in  things  visible. 

Upon  such,  pict*ire8  make  the  deepest  impression. 

Examples  arc  for  them  ;  and  precept ;  but  not  abstract  rules. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  genius. 

Or  if  he  its  ^^^  ^^^^^  learn  patience. 

It  is  not  always  the  pupils  who  understand  ({uickest  who  ai-e  the  bust. 

The  sloth  of  pupils  must  be  compensated  by  the  teacher's  industry. 

Beginners  must  work  slowly;  and  then  faster  and  fiister,  as  they 
advance. 

Learning  will  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  them  in 
a  friendly  and  suitable  manner  ;  show  them  the  object  of  their  work ;  do 
not  merely  listen  to  them  but  join  in  working  with  them  and  converse 
with  them ;  and  if  sufficient  variety  is  afforded. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  pupils  should  themselves  be  made  to 
teach ;  Fortius  says,  Uiat  he  learned  much  from  his  teachers,  more  from 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  most  from  his  scholars. 

The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. 

The  art  of  training  up  men  is  not  a  superficial  one,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  of  nature  and  of  our  salvation.  Comknius. 

Be  careful  of  your  children  and  of  their  management  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  creep  abt)ut  and  to  walk,  do  not  let  them  be  idle.         * 

Young  people  must  have  something  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  idle. 

Their  bodies  must  bo  kept  in  constant' activity ;  for  the  mind  is  not  yet 
able  to  perfonn  its  complete  functions. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselves  in  vicious  or  wicked 
ways,  give  them  fixed  hours  for  relaxation ;  and  keep  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  at  study  or  at  work,  even  if  of  trifling  useful- 
ness, or  not  gainful  to  you. 

It  is  sufficient  profit  if  they  are  thus  kept  from  having  an  op[K>rtunity 
for  evil  thoughts  or  words. 

Therefore  it  is  that  children  are  nowhere  better  situated  than  at  school 
or  at  church.  Mosciikkosch. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first  of  all ;  from  which  all  governments 
and  dominions  take  their  origin. 

If  this- root  is  not  good,  there  can  be  neither  good  stem  nor  good  fruit 
from  it 

Kingdoms,  moreover,  are  m-ide  up  of  single  families. 

Where  fathers  and  motUi'.rs  ;4ovcrn  all  at  home  and  let  their  children's 
obstinacy  prevail,  neither  city,  market,  vdhige,  country,  principality  nor 
kingdom  can  be  governed  well  and  peacefully.  Lutuek. 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows  :  Grace  and  p<r}icc  in 
Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  see  with  pleasure  that  y<m  lesirn  well  and 
pray  constantly.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  son.  When  I  come  Iiouk*,  I  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  present 

I  saw  a  beautiful  plea'^ant  ;^  irden,  where  many  children  were  walking, 
with  golden  clothes,  an'l  eating  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears  and  cherries  and  plums,  and  were  singing  and  jumping  and  enjoying 
themselves ;  and  they  ha<l  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles. 

Then  I  asked  the  man  who  owned  the  garden,  what  children  these 
were.  And  he  said,  "These  are  the  children  who  pray  willingly,  learn 
well  and  are  good.'* 

Then  1  said,  "Dear  man,  I  also  have  a  son,  called.  Hanschen  Luther. 
Msy  he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  thaC  he  can  eat  such  beautiful 
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apples  and  pears,  and  ride  such  pretty  ponies,  and  play  with  thene  chil- 
dren >" 

Then  the  man  said,  ''  If  he  prays  willingly,  and  learns  well  and  is 
good,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jmi  Um)  ;  and 
if  they  all  come,  they  shall  have  fifes  and  drums  and  singing  and  all  Mirta 
of  strings*!  instruments,  and  dance  and  shoot  with  little  cross- Imws." 

And  he  showed  me  an  o|)en  meadow  in  the  garden,  aminge<l  for  dan- 
cing; and  there  were  hanging  up  many  golden  fifes  and  drums  and  silver 

CTOSS-boWR. 

But  this  was  quite  early,  and  the  children  had  not  dine<l ;  so  tliat  I 
coulil  not  wait  to  see  the  dancing.  So  I  said  to  tlie  mnn,  **Ah,  my  tUmr 
sir;  I  will  gi>  .it  once  ami  write  all  this  iomv dc^ir  lihle  son  H.«nMlM'n.  m» 
that  he  shall  pray  constantly  and  learn  well  and  Is*  diligi'Ut,  so  tliat  hi» 
also  may  come  into  the  garden  ;  but  he  has  an  aunt  lA.'hnc,  wlMitii  li«'  mintt 
bring  with  him/'  ,  • 

Then  the  man  said,  "  It  shall  Ixj  so ;  go  and  write  so  to  him/* 

Therefore,  <lear  little  son  lldnschen,  learn  and  pray  with  kcnmJ  cYNjragr, 
and  tell  Lippus  and  Josl  also,  so  that  they  nuty  pray  aisJ  learn  alM»,  and 
then  y«Mi  can  all  tiiri-i*  lie  admitted  into  the  garden. 

And  now  you  nrc  commended  to  the  Almighty  (ifsL  And  |nv«-t  aunt 
Lehne  ;  and  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  Li  th^k. 

As  binis  arc  liom  with  the  power  of  flying,  honu^  with  that  */  run- 
ning,  and  iK'asts  of  prey  with  n  furious  rourage,  tut  in  man  Uini  with  the 
piMMjliar  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  mental  activity. 

Therefore  do  we  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  heavenly  cfrigin. 

Defective  and  under-witted  min<ls,  mental  alK>rti/»riH  arwl  rf»^«n^ I r^i^ it m«, 
are  as  rare  as  Isnlily  deformities. 

Not  one  individual  can  Is*  found  who  can  not  by  laUir !»«'  l#rMi{rfit  to  \m 
good  for  something. 

Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  as  lie  lias  diiblnri  fl^fiC^  tli«r 
utmost  care  to  tliem.  <^i  i%Tii.f  a«. 

The  symptoms  of  rhildren*s  tndtnations  are  so  Kligbt  arxl  <#t«»^-«ir«',  aii4 
the  promises  so  uncertain  and  fallacunis,  tliat  it  is  v«r^  liard  Vt  *^M^t\iJk 
any  solid  judgment  or  conjecture  ii|x»n  thiiii. 

A  tutor  should  have  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learr»««l  \wnA.  i\$imf^i  U4li, 
if  such  a  person  can  be  found ;  iMit,  li^fwever,  m«fiiim»  MtA  )wiipt$^d 
should  l>e  preferred  liefore  reafling. 

'TLs  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  lie  et*Ti*lly  thwi^Uriut  lu  i>»*4f 
pupils*  ears,  as  the^'  were  |>ounng  into  a  fuftiH-l.  S**n  I  nm*^i  laf«'  a 
tutor  to  correct  this  error,  and  that,  at  t*»*  %«-rj  fir-t  Mjt^^t.  U  Att^tul. 
according  to  the  ca|»arity  he  has  to  ileal  with.  \m\  it  v>  \\»*'  t>*t.  iit^tutUutft 
his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  rrli»-h  thtn^,  ait^i  '4  hiif*^f  U*  'ittMm*-  tuA 
discern  them,  sometimes  opening  tfie  way  U»  hiiu,  ai»-i  -rfifiiHiM**--  t»*Mk>t»t^ 
htm  l>reak  the  ice  himseK 

Ssrates,  and  since  him,  Arcesilaus.  ndwk  fir»t  t>*#-!r  M4^4»r>  »|*^. 
and  tlien  spoke  to  them. 

Tis  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  w«ll-t«»p«**J  ir*ii^l  U^  kr<^/»  l*^/»  V# 
condescend  to  his  pupiTs  puerile  notWifc*  ai.«J  {*>  ^^*^f  a'"!  'J.f^'^  ♦i^**# 

Let  the  master  not  f»n\y  examrne  him  aU-'it  t^^-  »/»?-  •'-*'»'  '^  »•"  ^» 
son,  hut  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaninx  "f  tl.*^r.   ^fi  l*^   '<•"'  j^'^y  '^ 
the  profit  he  has  maile,  not  by  t*ie  U^tnwMty  'A  r.f  «  *<tt^ff )    '"**  'v  «>'<* 
of  his  umlerstanding. 

I>4  him  make  htm  put  what  h*-  Kath  V%nM  nU-  >  K*#f^:f-^  »-*  .*f  U 
forms,  and  a«-rv)fiimodate  it  U*  *o  fuaxiv  Mnrrr^J  *utfy^'''^.  ♦//  '^  <  ***  7** 
ri^rlitlv  mmpreheod  it,  and  hap-  ma*i^  it  bi-  omu  I'  a  -r-  *A  *f>A^j 
mnd  indigestion,  to  tluW  up  wliat  we  baTit  •At/^i  \u  O*^  'mmt^  ^//tA/  ^m,  *• 
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W.18  swallowiMl  down  ;  the  stom.'U!^!  has  not  pt'rforined  its  office,  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what  was  committed  to  it  to  concoct. 

Our  minds  work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  compelled  to  follow 
the  appetitQ  of  another*K  fancy ;  enslaved  and  caiptive  under  the  authority 
of  another*s  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected  to  the  trammel  that 
we  have  no  free  nor  natural  pace  of  our  own. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and  tnorouglily  sift  everything  ho 
roads,  and  lodge  nothing  in  his  hea^l  upon  simple  authority  and  upon  trust 

Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this  flower  and  that  blossom,  here 
and  there  where  they  Hnd  theui,  but  themselves  after  make  the  honey, 
wliich  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram. 

So  the  several  fnigmoiits  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  he  will  trans- 
form and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work  that  shall  be  absolutely  his 
own. 

To  know  by  rote  is  n<l  knowletlge.    , 

Our  pedagogues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  i^tablish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  syllables 
are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

r  could  wish  to  know  whether  a  dancing-master  could  have  taught  us 
to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it  as  these  men  pretend  to  inform 
otir  understandings,  w^ithout  ever  setting  tliem  to  work,  and  to  make  us 
judge  and  spcik  Wv,'ll,  without  exercising  us  in  judging  and  speaking. 

"i'is  the  genenil  opinion  of  all,  that  rhildr^'n  .should  not  be  l>n)ught  up 
in  their  paren's*  lap.  Their  natural  alleetion  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  theai  over-fond. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  a  child's  soul,  you  are  also  to  make  his 
sinews  strong ;  lor  the  soul  will  be  oppressed,  if  not  assisti'd  by  the  l>o<ly. 

A  boy  must  be  broken  in  l>y  the  pain  and  hairdsliip  of  severe  exercise, 
to  enable  him  to  the  pain  and  hiu*(Lship  of  dislocations,  colics,  and 
cauteries. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  Imj  eminently  manifested  in  the  pui)irs  speech. 
Make  him  understand  that  to  acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in 
his  own  argument,  though  oidy  found  out  by  himself,  is  an  effect  of  judg- 
m  'ut  and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek  afU'r,  and 
that  obstinacy  and  contention  are  conunon  qualities,  most  appeiuring  in 
and  best  becoming  a  mean  soul. 

Let  him  examine  every  man*s  talent ;  and  something  will  Ihj  pickc<l  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  Imj  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
By  observing  the  gnicesand  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  .will  create  to  hini- 
si^lf  an  emulation  of  the  goo<i,  and  a  contemfit  of  the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to  cntpiire  after  every  thing, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singular  nejir  the  place  where  he  shall 
reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it 

Methinks  the  first  <lo<*trine  with  which  one  shoultl  season  his  under- 
standing, ought  to  l>e  th:it  which  regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense; 
that  teaches  him  to  know  hims<^lf,  and  how  l)oth  well  to  die  and  well  to 
live. 

Flow  many  have  I  seen  in  my  time,  totally  brutified  by  an  immoderate 
thirst  after  knowledge ! 

Our  very  exorcises  and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music,  dancing, 
hunting,  riding,  and  fencing,  will  prove  to  l»e  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

I  would  have  the  outward  behavior  and  mien,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  mind. 

It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  l>o(ly,  that  we  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man, 
and  we  ought  no;  to  divide  him  into  two  parts;  and,  as  Plato  Siiys,  we  are 
not  to  fashion  one  without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 
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Ar  to  the  rent,  this  method  of  eduiaition  ought  to  be  rarritd  <m  « ith  « 
firm  geiitlenesis  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  our  pedantii,  wki/j,  ifmUrmd 
of  tempting  and  alluring  children  to  leitent,  pnwent  nothing  ^/tUfft:  tlietu 
but  rods  and  ferules,  lK>rror  and  cruelty.  Away  with  3hp  ifuA*-tw»r', 
away  with  this  compulsion !  than  which,  1  certainly  Ijelieve  rviChing  t»»f^9 
dulls  and  degeneraten  a  well-lioni  nature. 

If  you  would  have  a  pupil  fear  fUiaJiie  and  cliaiiUMeuierit,  do  tt^A  igunUm 
him  to  them.  ^ 

Some  of  oor  colleges  are  mere  ga^tU,  wliere  tmyni»^Mitn\  ytrntlm  are 
tauglit  to  be  debauched  by  Ijeing  punii^ht^  lor  it  liefr>r«-  t>a«ry  arr  m> 

iJow  much  more  decent  would  it  be  to  jure  their  claMktf^  p,u^rm*^t  mttk 
leaves  and  ilowerR,  than  witli  bl<jody  Ktumpi^  <#f  birHi ! 

Were  it  left  to  mv  onlering.  I  hhoidd  paint  the  f^tt^A  mlih  y^-fttrt^  •d 
joy  aiMl  gladnesK,  Flora  and  the  graces,  ai»  tlie  phiUANr#f«|frr  r^^^-*y^^tk 
did  his. 

k  man  should  not  m>  much  repeat  Ym  Umh^  m  ynut^T^  it ,  >«.  Jmm 
repeat  it  in  hi8  actiona.  Mo^jA^^^i. 

Main  is  the  product  of  ht«  ednratVin. 

At  the  nifiuicnt  when  the  himxari  luring  fir«t  rc^«fTf»  }H0r 
receives  hL<  tirst  instruction. 

It  w  frnm  the  mother  tl«at  the  child  nmr^i*^  l«#^tj;  'je  ^^^ 

Scarcely  is  he  bom  beUrjre  he  Rgnilk«  hi*  exi»i***>-  -ri  *-r}  •■r- 

llunp.*r  pairat  him,  and  he  U±ki  the  t^^t^^tiy  *i  '0^*  j-z  &  •*  "^  m«C 
(bawinz  Yiv^  nourHxIunent  Irom  the  I^umml  '/  lj»  ujt*^- 

WIm^  a  few  monthly  hare  paM><c«i,  hti»  \^^ikj^  •M^tMsi^.  :j^j^*  V)*'*x  wuC 
hU  liii-.ltf^  stronger  ;  and  be  beooaje^  by  lOih:  %ui  i^X^  la^jtr  «3i^.  j»»  \/ 
re«x-i^  iiig  imprc«4^iona. 

The>mM3h  of  right,  hesribg;  taMe.  fetCix^  aiK  >ou»-l  '.a^-w.^  suu**  mK 
more. 

All  the  ol^erui  of  naiure  aruuz^  Lim  'j^^fnSA  u^^ji  t.ni  k-wt  mi>«'»''M 
id«:a>  u|on  hi!»  njtuafjr}. 

All  ti»e  diilertAt  Mj:Mtt|>i.">i£Htie*  wiu'i  i^XJSV  awr.«r  '«■"  j^i^«v.  ir« 
hip  inMrucionL  -i  *-.  *  r'  •  * 


It  i^  c«nr  to  M«-  Wcw  dKiS^rw  ar»^  'mnir«*fif»  «i  utfmr  \tnsk  »^.iu'«-  mm 
■UT  V.  hj  fbr«si4aIZirxg  ti«^  *^t  •4U«uas>'W  WiC  a^^f^i^m***  ':*\t^»^  'f  iM>Mit« 
aij"!  L/ prt^ent  socii  a  ^jrnifx'.ij:  v^  a*  j»  nt«vnr  1     .«  •-ji»»-^».-if  •  #i    '4«» 

OfJr  i^>ie  'Y  atlaiEiiri;  t/<  a  *au*.ii^.-«rT  »r^if{nr^  •/  Uffniir  • 

a  tT^aeBi   of  erforas>>!.    ^r»»'ftMi    ttir*  ^^    •»••    inrv**^    *^  *•«<<*  ^f 

I  w'wiVi  yA  Tttji^'Jf  n  ':JUi^  ifi^'*  V  t  l«f:t»^  » tr   tot.  •    --#1    »'  -^^jwii^ 
Mt  ^t<  *^Kr^  «*f  riif  i*t  V   nsM.*-  itm   Irii    tin*    ^r.^unj-    ti    i^^it     muI 

\\  i*  *a4x  ^n  irra    -w-  •njacfcrw*?^  1/  t  « intitr   ••»»«•<    n   m**-   »*  ♦    ♦*.-.•«•-< 

T*w«'-r!aAA»L  aii^  v.  Twrrsi  My*  iiaM<<'mni*    liaii  ••.•.Htitj»»»  *%%**  •■•#•••>••••'    ;««r«>. 
frj*  5  mticQ  tak'  t:i«»  iftnniKt  ijuni*  n"  -•!' i*   lim^-i    n*     -»»  '»t»«^  a*   •  ami^ 

Sf!^  aMv#^iCr.n  vm   a  'rjriwwtm  tian    v  i1    u'r  i*   ■  ia*'  *  f i««»t»   tifli«^s««>j» 
niMO  lift- l*ea?^  'TlilU   ul    l«o»*l»»f»  tinr-.i    ;•••-*•»»-   in**    ••■.-  **  rit  ,  0** 


Tiit  rtf  rir^"  3vmCmmi»  u'  mui  ac*   lu-    •euria^**.  ^ui    i«4  ^      tut^f^t^it     it 
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Therefore  art  thou,  parental  home,  the  foundation  of  all  the  purely 
natural  education  of  man. 

Parental  home,  thou  school  of  manners  and  of  the  State  I 

First,  O  man,  thou  art  a  child ;  and  afterwards  a  pupil  in  thy  vocation  I 

Childish  virtue  is  the  blessing  of  thy  days  of  study,  and  the  first  train- 
in<;  of  thy  powers  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  life. 

lie  who  varies  from  this  natural  order,  and  makes  unnatiU'ally  specific 
sep.inite  (bourses  of  education  for  politics,  pro^sions,  authority  or  serving, 
flirects  humanity  aside  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  mo8t  natural  blessings, 
into  a  rocky  sea. 

Do  you  not  see,  O  men — do  you  not  feel,  sons  of  earth — how  your 
hij^her  classes  are  destroying  their  innate  powers  by  their  education  ? 

Dost  thou  not  see,  humanity,  how  their  departure  from  the  wise  order 
of  nature,  brings  emptiness  and  fatal  curses  up<m  them,  and  downward 
froiii  them  upon  their  people  V 

Dost  thou  not  feel,  O  earth,  how  the  human  race  departs  from  the  true 
blessedness  of  it8  doiue^stic  relations,  and  betakes  itself  in  all  directions  to 
barbarous  and  silly  theatrical  performances,  to  see  their  own  wisdom  mir- 
rored, and  to  tickle  their  own  vanity  V  Pcstalozzi. 

We  recognize  clearly  enough  such  superiorities  as  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  posse  iSitl  over  us,  in  internal  arrangements,  manners  and  customs  ; 
but  there  is  no  one  who  seeks  to  bring  them  into  practice.  * 

It  was  the  similarly  powerful  and  universal  education  of  boily  and  mind, 
th.it  elevated  those  nations  so  high  above  us,  notwitbsUuiding  that  we 
bo.ist  of  possessing  the  highest  civilization. 

We  say  over  their  words  after  them,  but  where  are  the  deeds  V 

Our  so-called  gyinniisia  are  now  exactly  us  they  long  have  been  ;  in  a 
state  of  what  is  t^iught  in  tiicm  about  the  (jireeks  and  Hoinans,  and  which 
is  a  real  satire  on  both. 

But  these  peoj)le  are  no  longer  among  the  nations ;  and  (hose  who 
claim  descent  from  these  ancient  heroes,  are  degenerate,  and  i'.n  bi*ne:ith 
their  courage  an<l  their  power. 

But  is  this  good  re:ison  for  neglecting  what  we  <admit  to  be  valuable  ? 

And  why  do  we  iinitite  words,  but  not  actioits  ?  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  great  in  both  ;  but  with  them  the  words  were  the  conse- 
quence of  the  deeds. 

They  had  themselves  hoard  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  and  the  neighing 
of  horses ;  they  had  themselves  ap|>eared  in  the  rage  of  battle,  as  fellow 
soldiers,  brave  defenders  of  freedom. 

It  must  have  been  easy  for  them  to  think  strong  and  great  thoughts. 

The  e<lucation  of  their  mnids  culnu'nated  in  that  of  their  bodies. 

Tetzner. 

With  speaking,  children  commence  a  new  period  of  life.  It  takes  the 
place  of  crying. 

In  what  nature  indicates  as  adapted  to  bodily  development,  children 
should  have  the  utmost  isissible  freedom  ;  as  in  running,  jumping,  &c. 

NoUiing  should  be  yiehknl  to  ill-tempered  crying. 

Neither  however  should  the  children  be  taught  to  make  demands  in  a 
polite  style. 

Not  everythmg  which  the  child  demands  should  be  granted  him. 
Otherwise  his  requirements  would  have  no  limits;  no  one  but  God  him- 
self could  satisfy  tbeuj. 

Grown  people  should  no  more  tyrannize  over  children,  and  thus  intimi- 
date them,  than  children  should  be  permitted  to  iX)nunand. 

Children  shoidd  not  l>e  rea.soned  with,  as.  Mr.  Locke  recommends;  for 
the  understanding  is  the  hist  of  all  the  mental  powers  to  develop. 
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If  childrcM  undcivtood  reai^iiablc  considenUionK,  they  would  not  need 
to  be  educated. 

And  by  speaking  to  them  from  an  early  period  in  teniui  which  they  dit 
not  uuden»laiid,  they  become  accustomed  to  be  contented  uith  mere 
words,  to  criticise  evcrytliing  that  is  said  to  them,  to  think  theuiM-Ivo  a> 
wise  as  their  teachers,  to  ^le  disputatious  and  olistinate,  and  to  (Uj  wliat  it 
is  fancied  they  arc  doing  on  reasonable  principles,  merely  out  of  {;liiii«Hiy 
or  fear  or  vanity,  which  motives  it  is  ncoirssar}-  to  call  into  ai>ti%il%  a^ 
auxiliaries. 

Chihiren  should  be  permitted  to  be  children. 

By  using  a  reversed  onler  of  teaching,  we  obtain  ordy  premature  aiKl 
flavorless  fruits,  which  soon  perish  ;  we  sliall  have  young  tin-itnt*  atui  *Ati 
children.  You  can  as  easily  bring  a  child  t4i  l>e  four  feet  hi^h,  us  Ut  havir 
judgment  in  his  tentli  year. 

Yield  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  deny  them  with  relurtaiM^. 

But  when  you  deny  tliem,  let  it  not  Ije  in  an  unpleasant  manfN-r.  An«l 
let  no  persistency  induce  3'ou  to  withdraw  your  negative.  In  thb>  particu- 
lar there  is  no  middle  path. 

Either  nothing  at  all,  or  the  most  alisohile  an<l  unr^>r»«iiliorial  t>U-fiirf»/:r. 
should  Ixj  requiretl  of  children. 

It  l«!  the  jery  worst  sort  of  education  U»  let  a  rhiM  U-  wzxtrir  /  U  f  «#-^i 
his  will  and  your  own,  and  U)  .lie  in<*es.«<antiy  dL^putin^  utth  hiu,.  nhuh 
shall  be  master. 

It  is  difficult  ami  perha[is  im|»osMble  to  ^lanl  'biUifr.  ff^jiiUt^-ly 
against  bad  influenccK,  even  in  the  c<iuntry. 

The  iMxlies  of  pupils  should  1m:  exercUe«i  in  all  «a\>.  It  .•  •  /r^^kt 
error  to  suppose  that  such  a  <:r>urse  interfi-rt-^  viifh  fit«t,Lt\  rri.;,.r,/ 

The  senses  are  the  first  powers  to  develop  in  a  'biH  ;  ai.«i  ^',#-.f  is^r^-r 
tion  should  therefore  lie  first  attended  to. 

Let  them  measure,  count,  ueigh  and  r-'^mpare. 

The  bliml  have  the  finest  sense  of  Utwh, 

St  ling  children  may  cultivate  their  ?*fi>*rii  to  ar.  trf^^iA*.  t-Vf'f  ^rj  »z*t- 
ei>iiig  and  playing  in  the  «lark. 

'ilie  .sense  of  vision  often  err*,  and  Ivad*  Ui  o;  *t  ^j»---'v  ^  .',/-.,►  r.*. 

Chihlren's  plays  sliould  exerr.'ise  ri^»t  rH>Iy  th«-:r  <;.«-      ,*    :   'r^   •■?/»/"- 

Wo  to  boys  who  have  w*  l*»nper  ar»y  n^j*.^-t  w-r  »..'.r.  ?•  «'>,  ir-r 
destitute  of  re>pect  and  lovc  for  ihtrir  parent  x,   .  'ru 

(leographical  instruction  ^h«jul*i  Ijegin  a»  tl*r  r^.v.."  ..  r;  ♦. .  r.,-*,  "1  '4 
residen<*e. 

The  pupil  sliould  draw  ma{iN  (4  tf»e  r.riarTir#.rri#^-^rf:.  •,.  x^,  \.  ..  :ir7.  :^,*w 
ma(»»  are  made,  and  what  tiM.y  rirpr»:>4rfiu 

In  investigating  natural  lam*.  al«ay>  »i»;^^r.  ».♦;*  -.'>  :.>.*.r  r..  .-.  \:A 
obvious  phenomena. 

Let  the  child  learn  what  i?»  ^prr^prikU:  f  ^  ir*_*  ^  •ar>  .  -.,f  ^r  .  -*  ....«,  j 
what  he  ought  to  learn  afterwan^^. 

Wliatit  ret|uires  an  app«-al  to  a  ^*.-;.  *•  -.**•  "■ .  •     .  .:^  -  ^-,--    *'^. 

had  better  not  learn  at  alL 

Out  of  booksw  we  IcarD  tolaik  01  wba:  v^ '>,    . '*   .:.^*..^-,. 

The  teacher  should,  with  lub»  p«ip:l.  aiL  :.-:  •    r.  «.  .       .j.  ..  ^^^ 

mit  the  latter  to  w<^  with  hfc»  ^/wr,  r.^af^      r     .       r        •  n..,,      ^  v, 
ufMierstand  things  (jctter  than  expiair  :r«z  -rn^v. 

Educating  men  lor  t^te  yAili^.^Ar  -i.*-...*  *..  :,j^t,A  -  ;,r  *#^ 

onsuccesi^ful  in  any  f^r**T.  i:»  'Or*:  •/  a    r^w.^'.       *.  .•   .•      •  ..       ^  . ,  . 

The  great  secret  U  ^I^jrati^jr:  i.-,  •^,  v,  -r  '^r  »«  *.--*•  -.#►-  -*.  «  .  ^y...^ 
exen-Tses*  >liall  *cT\e  i^  r^T*!*!**!*---,  •^kr.  ''-^r-.  '.'..    /-.-' 

After  tl»e  Imtjy  afi«i  it^  **u,  •  <  u^-   ^  .;        -*    ■  '^*'-r   -,»»  -^.,,   «,  ...^^ 

his  uiMkrslaiMiukg  and  hi»  junigztt^r.i  <*r>.<..>.  '.^ 
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Pupils  shoiiM  }>e  wamc<l  not  to  mistake  mere  brilliant  appearances  for 
true  and  (iesiruble  happiness.  Rousseau. 

How  iniijortant  is  it,  uV>ove  all  tilings,  that  every  father  and  every  mother 
8hould  care  for  the  bodily  health  of  their  children !  since  their  minds 
must,  without  a  sound  and  perfect  bodily  instrument,  be  condenmed  to 
misery.  Zscuokkb. 

All  children,  even  the  best,  have  their  periods  of  energy  and  of  fatigue ; 
and  the  teacher  needs  to  study  the  symptoms  of  such  changes,  to  avoid 
greatly  abusing  the  chihrs  mental  constitution. 

To  recite  and  retute  continually,  and  tx)  solve  problems  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  places  an  unnatural  constraint  upon  the  freedom  of  the  impul- 
ses an<l  movements  of  the  mind. 

It  IS  a  remarkable  an<l  beautiful  thing  for  a  boy  to  apply  himself  with 
all  the  force  of  his  being  to  the  work  re<]uired  of  hnn. 

But  he  is  also  in  ncml  of  rest,  of  solitude,  where  he  may  on  quiet  holt- 
days  <*oliect  his  thoughts,  and  feel  himself  relieved  of  any  purpose  what- 
ever, even  of  his  own  childish  whims. 

Moreover,  there  is  both  in  men  and  children,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
susceptibilities  both  to  things  new  and  old 

Poriotls  of  rest  are  necessary,  so  that  body  and  mind  may  recover 
their  exliaust(%l  strength. 

During  such  periods  the  pupil  also  really  learns ;  for  unknown  to  him- 
self he  is  recognizing  what  is  before  him  ;  and  such  new  activities  of  the 
thoughts  are  more  efficient  in  producing  new  combinations  of  ideas  than 
all  the  teacher's  art 

Plato's  ))rinciple,  that  "  the  gods  are  the  friends  of  annisomont," 
should  be  a  motto  over  the  door  of  every  home ;  and  Anaxagoras*  testa- 
mentary provision  that  **on  the  day  of  his  death  the  children  should 
play,''  Ihis  a  deep  significance. 

An  unlimited  series  of  ideai<,  without  reflect  ion,  and  not  restricted  in 
purpose,  beginning,  progress  or  end — the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
play  from  work — is  as  natural  and  necessary  to  a  child's  nature  as  breath- 
ing. • 

Those  are  wise  parents  who  play  much  with  their  children. 

The  greater  the  mental  activity,  the  more  and  more  enjoy e<l  is  the 
Playing. 

But  there  should  be  order  and  proportion  in  all  things. 

The  most  simple,  formless,  and  mo<lifiable  mati'Hal  is  l»est  for  playthings. 

There  is  great  signifiejince  in  children's  playing. 

Show  me  how  you  play,  and  I  will  show  you  what  you  will  be. 

Stov. 

How  is  it  that  "  gymnasium  "  now  only  means  a  place  where  young 
people  sit  still ;  where  they  deteriorate  their  bodies  ?  The  name  means  a 
place  for  training  the  body.  With  the  Greeks  there  were  <lee<ls  ;  with  us, 
only  talking  about  them.  (Jorthe. 

There  must  be  more  definite  and  complete  psychological  and  physiolo- 
gical investigations  of  the  relation  bi^tween  the  lal)or  and  the  recreation 
of  yojing  persons;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  natural  impulse  inclines  children 
to  [ilay  and  to  the  development  of  their  bo<lies,  as  their  most  proper  des- 
tination. SCUKUDEK. 

"  The  profit  of  study,"  says  Heumius,  "  depends  upon  the  intervals 
which  are  devoted  to  recreation." 

ft  is  only  in  some  <legroo  of  quiet  that  the  mind  can  digest  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  memory  or  the  fancy,  and  can  make  them  its  nutri- 
ment 
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Incessant  cramming  onlj  (kradens  and  tends  to  stupidity ;  arjd  it  ui 
prolnbly  psychologically  tru<*,  aK  Ixn-inser  (juotcs  from  ft.  lU*r^i,  "  'Hiat  in 
order  to  learn  with  pleasure  and  huccei^  oidy  a  little  oiUAt  \m:  lieard  ttr 
read." 

How  much  more  influential,  cren  for  a  wh<^ilc  life,  l*;  often  a  sirii^e  wr^l 
si>oken  at  a  fortunate  moment,  than  whole  yeani  r>f  t'-achinsr! 

Why  is  it  that  mature  minds  learn  in  a  ^bort  time,  hy  miit-h  l«s^  readin? 
or  teaching,  quite  as  much  as  one  who  does  nothing  l#*Jt  hear  in^tru^^ifi 
and  study  day  after  day  ? 

"nierefore  it  Heems  to  be  real  barbaric^m  and  niifMm«lrrktarKiirHr  f4  tb*' 
youthful  character,  to  Mieve  as  tlie  directors  of  Mime  ty  uina.-ia  *Ut>,  lltft 
all  depends  upon  moessant  stimulation,  inspectK*fi  aiK]maiii|HjUii<j<i  ^y  t>«e 
teacbers,  and  u\*im  not  waituig  a  jsingle  miniit«r  '4  iht-  l^^ir.  'i)«4»  r'><'*? 
through  the  whole  lesson  without  r»nrie  takirii:  Ifffath.  ui^>r.  a  -t^u  #/ 
incitement,  wearing  stupifying  and  W«thvmie  both  V*  t^az-f**^-  %-  -1  |.opil* 

Each  school  ought  to  have  roofed  an<l  ripen  play  ar»«i  :r>rji/..^t<'  /r"ij^»*. 
yards,  gardens  and  halls,  am]  after  erer^'  \tft^>r:  tli^  p'^;  ■-  •'■*-^i  '^ 
obliged  to  go  out  of  the  Mrhfiolrrx»m — f<'»r  o»jt  pr^r^^^cv**!-  ».'':  -*  '  ^<» 
ting  and  overwise  young  people  an  i^irtly  ux-  tazy  aryl  \^^^'*}  v>.  ;■?*•! 
to  I  hiy — and  run  about  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour  irt  i**  ff^>fi  x.t.  'Jtx:.  t/* 
retiim.  strengthened  and  relrtshed.  to  their  laU'f- 

\riiaterer  is  thus  wante«l  in  time,  will  1^  ncbly  *rAi.{^.ti»xu*i  %j  u^ 
greater  vigor  and  actiTity  of  tlxr  !-^;br>/l. 


Etlucation  should  at  fii«t  (je  m^^re  itfr^^iA-it'XLA:  ^>  -„  -    .-    v 
tion. 

Ft  should  especially  seek  to  rvw/rtr  the  fc"7*jr»r*'»«  v  *r**  ■•►  '<■••**•- 

tion;  and  should  aim  to  nrftder  the  viii  frfnt.  v*  y^:  ;5ij.  /w  ^^--'-.^^^ 
tvHi  may  lie  gui«leil  tf»want>  reas^pr^^c  "'y»^^>. 

The  educator  should  doc  </>  mu-b  if/ra*  ar^i  .'-r.".  ib*   >:-i>-  •:     «.-»« 

can  out                                                                              «/    f  Jf  J-  *  <  «^«t. 
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The  young  mind  should  be  nourished  with  simple  and  grateful  food, 
and  not  too  copious.  It  should  be  little  exercised  until  its  nerves  and 
muscles  show  themselves,  and  even  then  rather  for  air  than  any  thing 
else.  Study  is  the  bane  of  childhood,  the  aliment  of  youth,  the  indul- 
gence of  manhood,  and  the  restoration  of  age. 

Before  that  age  [five]  how  many  seeds  are  sown,  which  future  years 
and  distant  ones,  mature  successively  1  How  much  fondness,  how  much 
generosity,  what  hosts  of  other  virtues,  courage,  constancy,  patriotism, 
spring  into  the  father's  heart  fVom  the  cradle  of  the  child !  And  does 
never  the  fear  come  over  a  man  that  what  is  most  precious  to  him  upon 
earth  is  left  in  careless  or  perfidious,  in  unsafe  or  unworthy,  hands? 

Walter  Savaob  Lamdob.    PerieUs  and  Aipatia, 

The  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  happy  childhood  (other  advantages 
not  wanting)  is  the  very  best  preparation,  moral  and  intellectual,  with 
which  to  encounter  the  duties  and  cares  of  real  life.  A  sunshiny  child- 
hood is  an  auspicious  inheritance,  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to  commence 
trading  in  practical  wisdom  and  active  goodness.  It  is  a  great  thing  only 
to  have  known,  by  experience,  that  tranquil,  temperate  felicity  is  actually 
attainable  on  earth ;  and  jre  should  think  so,  if  we  knew  how  many  have 
pursued  a  reckless  course,  because,  or  chiefly  because,  they  early  learned 
to  think  of  Happinen  as  a  chimera,  and  believed  momentary  gratifica- 
tions to  be  the  only  substitute  placed  within  the  reach  of  man.  Practical 
happiness  is  much  oftener  wantonly  thrown  away,  than  really  snatched 
from  us ;  but  it  is  the  most  likely  to  be  pursued,  overtaken,  and  hus- 
banded, by  those  who  already,  and  during  some  considerable  period  of 
their  lives,  have  been  happy.  To  have  known  nothing  but  misery  is  the 
most  portentous  condition  under  which  human  nature  can  start  on  its 
coursa  Isaac  Taylor.    Hom$  BdMoaUon, 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  all  our  families,  of  all  our  children,  if 
religious  fathers  and  religious  mothers  were  to  teach  their  «ons  and 
daughters  no  religious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen  T  What  would  be- 
come of  their  morals,  their  character,  their  purity  of  heart  and  life,  their 
hope  for  time  and  eternity  T  What  would  become  of  all  those  thousand 
ties  of  sweetness,  benevolence,  love,  and  Christian  feeling,  that  now  ren- 
der our  young  men  and  young  maidens  like  comely  plants  growing  up 
by  a  streamlet's  side ;  the  graces  and  the  grace  of  opening  manhood,  of 
blossoming  womanhood  T  What  would  become  of  all  that  now  renders 
the  social  circle  lovely  and  beloved  T  What  would  become  of  society 
itself?  How  could  it  exist?  And  is  that  to  be  considered  a  charity 
which  strikes  at  the  soul  of  all  this ;  which  subverts  all  the  excellence 
and  the  charms  of  social  life ;  which  tends  to  destroy  the  very  foundation 
and  ft*amework  of  society,  both  in  its  practices  and  in  its  opinions ;  which 
subverts  the  whole  decency,  the  whole  morality,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Christianity  and  government  of  society?    No,  sir!     No,  sir! 

Danibl  Webster.     Oirard^t  Will  Ckue. 
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[Wb  are  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  play — in  the  ring  of 
happy  voices  of  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  their  innocent  sports — 
in  the  rights  of  children  to  significant  and  frequent  holidays — and 
that  all  needless  restrictions,  which  limit  or  repress  the  natural 
oatburst  of  youthful  spirits,  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  child V  tnie 
development,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual,  should  be 
discarded  from  the  hoTnc,  the  play-place,  and  the  school. 

We  have  nowhere  met  a  more  acceptable  embodiment  of  our 
views  than  in  a  chapter  of  Dr.  BushnelPs  Christian  Nurture,  enti- 
tled *'  Plays  and  Pastimes,  Holidays  and  Sundays,*^  a  portion  of 
which  we  transfer  to  our  pages.] 

**  Having  set  the  young  of  all  the  animal  races  a  playing,  and 
made  their  beginning  an  age  of  frisking  life  and  joyous  gambol,  it 
would  be  singular  if  God  had  made  the  young  of  humanity  an  ex- 
ception ;  or  if,  having  put  the  same  sportive  instinct  in  their  make, 
he  should  restrict  them  always  to  a  carefully  practical  and  s<iber 
mood.  What  indeed  does  he  permit  us  to  see,  in  the  universal 
mirth-time  which  is  given  to  be  the  beginning  of  every  creature's  lifi.% 
bat  that  he  has,  Himself,  a  certain  pleasure  in  their  exsln^nint  life, 
and  regards  their  gambols  with  a  fatherly  satisfaction  ?  What,  i04}^ 
shall  we  judge,  bot  that  as  all  instincts  are  inserted  for  that  t^)  which 
they  tend,  so  this  instinct  of  play  in  children  is  itself  an  appoint- 
ment of  play  f 

Besides,  there  is  a  very  sublime  reason  for  the  play-state  of  child- 
hood which  respects  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  manhorKf, 
and  makes  it  important  that  we  should  have  our  first  chapter  of  life 
in  this  key.  Play  is  the  symbol  and  interpreter  of  lil>erty,  that  is. 
Christian  liberty ;  and  no  one  conld  ever  sufficiently  cf>ncf;ive  the 
stat«  of  free  impulse  and  the  joy  there  is  in  it,  save  by  means  of  thm 
unconstrained,  always  pleasurable  activity,  that  we  call  the  play  of 
children.  Play  wants  no  motive  but  play ;  and  so  true  goodness, 
when  it  is  ripe  in  the  soul  and  is  become  a  c^>mplete  inspirati/vfi 
there,  will  ask  no  motive  but  to  be  good     Therefore  (iiA  \im  titif- 
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poscly  set  the  beginning  of  the  natural  life  m  a  mood  that  fore- 
shadows the  last  and  highest  ehapter  of  ininiortal  character.  Just 
as  he  has  made  hunger  in  the  body  to  represent  hunger  in  the  soul, 
thirst  in  the  body  to  represent  thirst  in  the  soul ;  what  is  sweet,  bit- 
ter, sour  in  the  taste  to  represent  what  is  sweet,  bitter,  sour  in  the 
souPs  feeling ;  lameness  to  represent  the  hobbling  of  false  principle ; 
the  fierce  combustion  of  heat  to  represent  the  rage  of  angry  passion ; 
all  things  natural  to  represent  all  things  spiritual, — so  he  prepares,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  our  life,  in  the  free  self-impulsion  of  play, 
that  which  is  to  foreshadow  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  soul's  ripe 
order  and  attainment  in  good.  One  is  the  paradise  of  nature  be- 
hind us,  the  other  the  paradise  of  grace  before  us ;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  one  images  to  us,  and  stimulates  us  in,  the  pursuit  of  the 
other. 

Holding  this  conception  of  the  uses,  and  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  play,  as  a  natural  interpreter  of  what  is  highest  and  best 
in  the  grand  problem  of  our  life  itself,  we  are  led,  on  sober  and 
even  religious  conviction,  to  hold  in  high  estimation  the  age  of  play. 
As  play  is  the  forerunner  of  religion,  so  religion  is  to  be  the  friend 
of  play  ;  to  love  its  free  motion,  its  happy  scenes,  its  voices  of  glee, 
and  never,  by  any  needless  austerities  of  control,  seek  to  hamper 
and  shorten  its  pleasures.  Any  sort  of  piety  or  supposed  piety  that 
is  jealous  of  the  plays  and  bounding  activities  of  childish  life,  is  a 
character  of  hardness  and  severity  that  has,  so  far  at  least,  but  a 
very  questionable  agreement  with  God's  more  genial  and  fatherly 
feeling.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  genuinely  Christian  parent  is, 
to  show  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  plays  of  his  children ;  pro- 
viding playthings  and  means  of  play,  giving  them  play-times,  invit- 
ing suitable  companions  for  them,  and  requiring  them  to  have  it  as 
one  of  their  pleasures,  to  keep  such  companions  entertained  in  their 
plays,  instead  of  playing  always  for  their  own  mere  self-pleasing. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  parent,  having  a  hearty  interest  in  the  plays  of 
his  children,  will  drop  out  for  the  time  the  sense  of  his  years,  and 
go  into  the  frolic  of  their  mood  with  them.  They  will  enjoy  no 
other  play-time  so  much  as  that,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  to  make 
the  authority  so  far  unbent,  just  as  much  stronger  and  more  wel- 
come, as  it  has  brought  itself  closer  to  them,  and  given  them  a 
more  complete  show  of  sympathy. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  has  an  excellent  effect  to  make  much 
of  the  birthdays  of  children,  because  it  shows  them,  little  and  de- 
pendent as  they  are,  to  be  held  in  so  much  greater  estimation  in 
the  house.     When  they  have  each  their  own  day,  when  that  day  is 
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BO  remembered  and  observed  a«  to  indii^ate  a  real  and  felt  inttirent 
in  it  by  all,  then  the  home  in  which  they  are  so  choriHhed  is  pro- 
portionally endeared  to  feeling,  and  what  has  magnified  them  they 
are  ready  to  magnify. 

On  the  same  principle,  too,  public  days  and  festivals,  those  of  the 
sc^hool,  those  of  the  state,  and  those  of  religion,  are  to  l>e  looked 
upon  with  favor,  as  times  in  which  they  are  to  be  gla<ldeiied  by  tlie 
shows,  and  plays,  and  simple  pleasures  appro[>riat<;  to  the  occasions; 
care  being  only  taken  to  put  them  in  no  connection  with  vi(;e,  or 
any  possible  excess.  Let  them  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  enjoy  what 
is  to  be  enjoyed,  and  shun  with  just  so  much  greater  sensibility 
whatever  is  loose,  or  wild,  or  wicked. 

Religious  festivals  have  a  peculiar  value  to  children  ;  such  I  mean 
as  the  festivals  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas — ona  a  festivnl  of 
thanks  for  the  benefits  of  Providence,  the  other  for  the  l>en«-fiti*  of 
tUkt  supernatural  providence  whieh  has  given  the  world  a  Saviour 
and  a  salvation.  Both  are  religious,  and,  in  that  fa/:t,  have  their 
value;  for  nothing  will  go  farther  to  remove  the  annoyance  «»f  a 
continual,  unsparing,  dry  restraint  upon  the  s^iul  of  childh^xxl,  and 
produce  a  feeling,  as  respects  religion,  of  its  real  gf;nial  chanu.'ter, 
than  to  have  it  bring  its  festive  and  joyously  c^immemorative  day«i. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  a  properly  religious  nurture  is,  that 
religion  has  to  open  its  approaches  to  the  soul,  and  make  its  \f*T^iU' 
nings  in  the  shape  of  law ;  to  say  God  requires  of  you  thi*,  forbid% 
you  in  that,  makes  it  your  life  to  be  set  in  all  ways  of  tArcAiewj:. 
It  takes  on  thus  a  guise  of  constraint,  and  *K)  far  w(;ar»  a  repulsive 
look ;  but  if  it  can  show  how  genial  it  is,  how  tnily  it  love*  even 
childish  enjoyment,  by  gilding  for  it  days  of  joy  and  fe«tiv*r  cele 
brations,  then  the  severities  of  law  and  resp^msible  ol^dieriM;  take 
on  themselves  a  look  of  benignity,  and  it  begins  Uj  1^-  felt  that  G^**! 
commands  us,  not  to  cripple  us,  but  to  keep  \m  nafe  and  lead  u.%  luUf 
good.  Such  days,  it  is  true,  may  be  greatly  ah^u^j^rd  by  what  i* 
reaDy  unchristian;  what  is  sensual  and  low,  and  ver\'  *\4,*^  Uf  vu-ji 
itself;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Chri*trfi*»  f'r»tival, 
otherwise  so  beautiful  and  appropriate,  taken  nh  a  ^Jhri«^tiari  *:/ttn 
memoration  of  the  greatest  fact  of  the  worlds  hi*t'»ry.  lia^  \/^f'u  v/ 
commonly  associated  with  traditional  U^^^senevi  and  ex';eM,  H#e 
friends  of  such  a  dav  can  not  do  it  anv  s^>  jfn.at  honor.  a>  t/>  '^Urar 
it  entirely  of  the  excess  and  pr^^fane  jollity  by  whi^rh  it  w*»  rna/Je 
to  commemorate  any  thini;  and  every  thing  but  Oiri»t.  tljat.  vfttifi$( 
it  in  character  a«  a  irenuine  religions  festivity,  they  may  give  ft  !/> 
all  friends  of  <  '!iri^t  a^  a  dar  oi  onirenai  ohnentawjn. 
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Happily  there  is  now  sach  an  abundance  of  gainen  and  plays  pre- 
pared for  the  entertainment  of  children,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
allowing  them  in  any  that  stand  associated  with  vice.  Those  plays 
are  generally  to  be  most  favored  that  are  to  be  had  only  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  forms  of  exercise  that  give  sprightlincss  and  robustness 
to  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  there  needs  to  be  a  preparation  of 
devices  for  the  entertainment  of  children  indoors  in  the  evening ;  for 
the  prophet  did  not  give  it  as  a  picture  of  the  happy  days  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  streets  of  the  city  should  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  there  in  the  evening,  or  into  the  night,  away  from  their  pa- 
rents and  the  supervision  of  their  home.  Tlierc  is  any  thing  signi- 
fied in  that  but  happiness  and  public  well-being.  Christian  fathers 
and  mothers  will  never  suffer  their  children  to  be  out  in  the  public 
streets  in  the  evening,  unless  they  are  themselves  too  loose  and  self- 
indulgent  to  assume  that  care  of  the  conduct  and  the  hours  of  their 
children,  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  their  parental  responsi- 
bilities. In  country  places,  far  removed  from  all  the  haunts  of  vice, 
and  in  neighborhoods  where  there  are  no  vicious  children,  it  might 
work  no  injury  if  boys  were  allowed  to  be  out,  now  and  then,  in 
their  coasting  or  skating  parties  in  the  evening.  But  the  better 
rule  in  large  towns,  the  absolute  rule,  having  no  exceptions  as  re- 
gards very  young  children,  will  be  that  they  are  never  to  be  out  or 
away  from  home  in  the  evening.  Meantime,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  parents,  and  a  kind  of  study  especially  of  the  mother,  to  find 
methods  of  making  the  house  no  mere  prison,  but  a  place  of  attrac- 
tion, and  of  always  cheerful  and  pleasant  society.  She  will  provide 
books  that  will  feed  their  intelligence  and  exercise  their  tastes,  pic- 
tures, games,  diversions,  plays ;  set  them  to  inventing  such  them- 
selves, teaching  them  how  to  carry  on  their  little  society,  in  the 
playful  turns  of  good  nature  and  fun,  by  which  they  stimulate  and 
quicken  each  other ;  drilling  them  in  music,  and  setling  them  for- 
ward in  it  by  such  beginnings  that  they  will  shortly  be  found  exer- 
cising and  training  each  other ;  shedding  over  all  the  play,  infusing 
into  all  the  glee,  a  certain  sober  and  thoughtful  look  of  character 
and  principle,  so  that  no  overgrown  appetite  for  sport  may  render 
violent  pleasures  necessary,  but  that  small,  and  gentle,  and  easy,  and 
almost  sober  pleasures,  may  suffice ;  becoming,  at  last,  even  most 
satisfactory.  Here  is  the  field  of  the  mother's  greatest  art,  vi25. :  in 
the  finding  how  to  make  a  happy  and  good  evening  for  her  children. 
Here  it  is  that  the  lax,  faithless,  worthless  mother  most  entirely  foils; 
here  the  good  and  wise  mother  wins  her  best  successes. 

Meantime  some  care  must  be  exercised,  that  the  religious  lifo 
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be  never  set  in  an  atiitnde  of  repugnance  to  the  plajt  of 
childhood.  There  mast  be  no  attempt  to  raise  a  conscience  againni 
play.  Any  snch  religion  will  certainly  go  to  the  wall ;  any  tach 
conscience  will  be  certainly  trampled,  and  things  iunocent  will  be 
done  as  if  they  were  crimes ;  done  with  a  guilty  feeling ;  done  with 
as  bad  effects  every  way,  on  the  character,  as  if  they  were  really 
the  worst  things.  Nothing  is  more  cruel  thau  to  throw  a  child  into 
the  attitude  of  conflict  with  G^d  and  his  conscience,  by  raising  a 
&lse  conscience  against  that  which  both  God  and  nature  approve. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  making  a  gratuitous  loss  of  religion,  rer|uired 
by  no  terms  of  reason,  justified  by  no  principle,  even  of  Chrintima 
sacrifice  itself. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  child  has  begun  to  show  many 
pleasant  evidences  of  love  to  God  and  all  good  things,  but  tliai  be 
is  eager  still  in  pUy,  or  sometimes  gets  (juite  wild  in  the  etfAUsnuitti 
of  it.     If^  at  such  a  time,  it  is  sprung  ufion  him,  as  a  cinc'luj^ion, 
that  he  does  not  truly  love  €k>d,  because  he  is  so  much  taken  by 
the  excitements  of  play,  he  will  thus  be  disc^jurage^i  wiUiuot  rea- 
son, in  all  his  confidences  of  piety,  and  it  will  \n:  strange,  if  by  and - 
bye  he  does  not  begin  to  show  a  settled  aversion  to  religious  tbingh. 
How  can  he  do  less,  when  he  is  compelle<l  to  see  it,  a^  in  c^fuAtri 
with  all  the  most  innocent  and  most  truly  natural  instincUi  </f  bk 
age  ?     Or,  to  make  the  case  more  i>lain,  drawing  tlie  *\u*r<Vfn  Uf  a 
closer  point,  suppose  the  child,  liaving  so  many  eviden'r4>%  t/f  piKy 
in  his  dispositions,  V>  be  found  at  sr>me  kind  *>(  play  in  tli<:  laiitily 
prayers,  or  that  he  rushes  out  from  such  prayers,  in  a  rnann«;r  tlial 
indicates  eagerness  and  an  emancipated  feeling,  or  tliat  h*:  v/ioe- 
times  shows  uneasiness  in  the  hours  if(  public  worsliip  on  Son'Uy, 
or  gives  manifest  tokens,  in  the  morning,  of  a  desir*;  Up  e«#2iffe  fr'/ni 
it,  is  it  then  to  be  set  down,  in  your  parental  mwHthintirtA  witb 
him,  that  he  has,  of  course,  no  love  to  Go^i,  or  the  things  of  reb 
gionf     By  no  means.     How  often  d^^es  the  adult  CJliriMiaa  (t:*sl 
even  a  disinclination  to  such  things ;  how  often  harry  away  (r*rtu 
his  formal  prayer,  that  he  may  get  into  his  shr^A,  or  his  field,  or  iiit<# 
some  negotiation  that  has  haant4.*d  his  sleep  mjhti  night ;  how  «/ft^n 
sit  through  sermons  with  bis  mind  on  the  game  ^4  |K>liti'!<i,  '/fi  ib#; 
investment  made  or  to  be  made ;  on  his  journey,  or  \tw  tn*rfij^nfxtt, 
or  the  rivals  he  has  in  his  trade !     Is  it  worse  for  a  child  U»  l/e  alUfr 
his  plays,  with  only  the  same  kind  of  eageme%»^  ?     I>^/ubtb^A  all 
such  engrossments  of  Aie  soul,  whether  of  one  kind  or  the  *a\9^, 
are  to  be  taken  as  bad  signs,  and,  as  far  ah  they  go,  Uj  be  allowed 
tiiar  due  weight.     But  which  is  worse  and  mon;  UXai,  the  childfi 
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ODclue  possession  by  the  spirit  of  play,  or  the  iiian^s  by  the  spirit 
of  gain — the  honest,  artless,  letting  forth  of  nature  by  one,  or  the 
deliberate,  studied,  scheming  of  the  other — it  is  not  difficult,  I  think, 
to  guess.  No  matter  if  the  latter  is  more  sober  and  thoughtful  in 
the  mood,  olmcrving  a  better  show  of  gravity.  For  just  that  rea- 
son he  b  only  to  be  judged  the  more  harshly.  If  then  we  can  bear 
with  adult  Christians,  who  are  much  in  the  world,  and,  forgetting 
themselves  often,  fall  into  moods  of  real  disinclination  to  their  duty, 
are  we  to  set  it  down  as  some  total  evidence  against  the  piety  of  a 
child,  that,  by  mere  exuberance  of  life,  he  is  occasionally  hurried 
away  from  sacred  things,  into  matters  of  play  ?  Nothing  is  more 
unjust.  Why  should  we  require  it  of  a  child  to  be  perfect,  when 
we  do  not  require  it  of  a  man  ?  And  if  we  tolerate  inconstancy 
of  feeling  or  impulse  in  one,  why  not  a  much  less  worldly  and  de- 
liberate inconstancy  in  the  other  ? 

Thus  far  we  speak  for  the  side  of  play,  showing  how  far  off  it  is 
from  the  purpose  of  religion  to  take  away,  or  suppress,  the  inno- 
cent plays  of  childhood ;  how  ready  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fos- 
ter them  and  give  them  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life, 
even  to  a  child,  to  be  indulged  in  play.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
order,  no  less  than  such  a  thing  as  liberty ;  and  the  process  of  ad- 
justment between  these  two  contending  powers,  begins  at  a  very 
early  date.  Under  the  law  of  the  house,  of  the  school,  and  of  God, 
the  mere  play  impulse  begins  very  soon  to  be  tempered  and  moder- 
ated by  duty,  and  the  problem  is  to  make  divine  order  itself,  at  last, 
a  state  of  liberty  analogous  to  the  state  of  play,  as  already  sug- 
gested. But  the  law  that  is  to  ^hion  such  order  will  be  first  felt 
as  a  restriction ;  then,  when  it  becomes  the  spirit  of  the  life,  the 
order  itself  will  be  liberty.  There  is  no  such  thing,  therefore,  as  a 
possibility  to  childhood  of  unrestricted  play.  Restriction  must  be 
encountered  as  often  as  the  order  of  the  house  demands  it,  then  as 
often  as  the  school  demands  it,  then  as  often  as  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion demand  it.  Though  such  restrictions  are  never  to  be  looked 
upon  as  hostile  to  the  child's  play,  but  only  as  terms  that  are  really 
necessary  for  his  training  into  the  organic  relations  under  which  he 
is  bom,  best  for  his  character,  and  even  best  for  the  enjoyments  of 
his  play  itself.  Otherwise  he  would  either  become  sated  by  it  in  a 
short  time,  or  his  appetite  for  it  would  become  so  egregiously  over- 
grown, that  no  possible  devices  or  means  could  be  invented  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  Besides,  a  child,  thus  put  to  nothing  but  mere  play, 
would  very  soon  grow  into  such  lightness  and  disnipation  of  feeling, 
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as  to  be  mentally  addled,  and  wi»uld  so  be  wholly  incapacitated  for 
any  of  the  more  sober  and  manly  offices  of  life. 

Here,  then,  begins  a  process  of  training  into  moral  order,  which, 
without  wishing  to  be  any  restriction  upon  play,  is  yet  of  necessity 
»nch  a  restriction.  The  child  is  required  U)  confonn  his  conduct, 
including  his  plays,  U)  the  peace  of  the  house,  to  the  conditions  of 
sick  pcrscins  in  it,  to  the  hours  and  times  and  general  comfort  of 
other  inmates  older  than  himself.  Errands  are  put  u^nm  him  that 
require  him  to  for^o  his  pleasures.  When  he  is  old  enough,  he  is 
set  to  works  of  industry,  it  may  be,  that  he  may  contribute  sf>me- 
thmg  to  the  general  benefit.  By  all  which  restrictions  of  play,  he 
is  only  prepared  to  enjoy  his  pastimes  and  plays  the  more.  The 
restrictions  he  will  doubtless  feel,  at  the  time,  and  may  be  some- 
what restive  under  them ;  but  when  he  is  thoroughly  brought  inUi 
the  order  of  the  house,  and  is  set  in  the  habit  of  serving  it,  as  an 
interest  of  his  own,  then  he  will  obey,  contrive,  and  work,  an^l  even 
drudge  himself  to  serve  it,  constrained  by  no  motive  but  the  service 
itself. 

In  the  same  manner  it  will  be  laid  upon  him  to  l>e  at  his  pUce  in 
the  school,  to  be  puncjiual  to  his  times,  to  miss  no  less^^j.  Up  hold 
his  mind  to  his  studies  by  close,  uufklteriiig  application,  even  tliough 
it  cost  him  a  loss  of  just  that  liberty  in  play  that  he  would  mo^t 
like,  and  take  it  as  the  very  bliss  of  his  g<XKl  fortune  to  have.  Ilf.*- 
stricted  thus  by  the  order  of  the  school,  he  will  only  enjoy  \tin  play- 
times the  more,  and  finally  will  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  study 
itself  for  its  own  sake. 

And  so  it  will  be  in  religion.  There  must,  of  course,  U:  in  it, 
what  may  be  called  restrictions  upon  children.  All  law  h^  felt  ax 
restriction.at  the  first,  but  it  will  not  be  that  G<xi  maken  war  on 
their  innocent  plays ;  they  only  need  as  much,  Uf  \>e  e.'^tabli'^hed  in 
right  conduct,  well-doing,  and  piety,  as  to  liave  tlieir  indulgence  in 
such  pleasures.  If  God  will  take  them  away  fn^rn  all  misrule  and 
wretchedness,  aod  will  bring  them  iuUj  all  licst  cvnditionh  of  blei^'v- 
edness  and  peace,  aod  even  of  liberty  itself^  he  must  put  tliem  un- 
der his  commandments,  train  them  into  his  divine  will,  and  w/ttle 
them  in  his  own  perfect  order ;  and  if  he  i»  obHii^d,  in  Hurh  a  de 
Hgn,  to  infringe  here  aod  there  up«>n  their  pla> «,  it  i^  not  l^eeauM; 
he  likes  the  infringement,  but  only  that  he  M;<rk»  the  higher  bliiA 
of  character  for  them.  Thus  when  a  little  <'bil  •  i^  re^^uired  to  <uiy 
kb  pnyers  and  retire  at  the  proper  time  f<»r  «!<'«  p.  there  is  nothing 
to  complaiii  of  in  that  kind  of  om^raiut.  even  though  be  wantA  t^ 
ooBtiBoe  his  plaj ;  for  the  thing  required  i^  phiinly  for  his  g^x^i — 
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this  for  the  double  reason  that  it  trains  him  toward  obedience  to 
Godf  and  a  life  in  heaven^s  order,  and  because  it  even  gives  him  a 
better  appetite,  and  a  fuller  fund  of  vigor  for,  his  play  itself.  And 
so  it  is  universally ;  no  constraint  is  to  be  blamed  as  infringement 
on  his  happiness,  or  a  harsh  severity  against  his  pleasures,  when,  in 
(act,  all  hi;hest  happiness  and  widest  range  of  liberty  de[>end  on 
the  requirement  imposed. 

There  is  no  pretext  of  authority  in  the  Scripture  for  making  the 
Lord^B  day,  or  Sunday,  a  Jewish  day  to  children.  And  those  pa- 
rents who  make  it  a  point  of  fidelity  to  lay  it  on  their  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  police  regulations  of  the  Jewish  code,  would 
be  much  more  orthodox,  if  they  went  farther  back,  and  took  up 
conceptions  of  the  day  some  thousands  of  years  older.  When  they 
assume  that  every  thing  which  can  be  called  play  in  a  very  young 
child  is  wrong,  or  an  offense  against  iHiligiou,  they  try,  in  fact,  to 
make  Galatians  of  their  children ;  incurring  a  nmch  harsher,  Chris- 
tian rebuke,  than  if  they  only  turned  to  the  beggarly  elements  them- 
selves, and  laid  their  own  souls  under  the  bondage.  What  can  a 
poor  child  do,  that  is  cut  off  thus,  for  a  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
from  any  right  to  vent  his  exuberant  feeling — impounded,  strictly, 
in  the  house  and  shut  up  to  catechism  ;  or  taken  to  church,  there 
to  fold  his  hands  and  sit  out  the  long  solemnities  of  the  worship, 
and  what  to  him  is  the  mysterious  lingo  of  preaching ;  then  taken 
home  Bgsan  to  stmggle  with  the  pent  up  fires,  waiting  in  dreary  and 
forlorn  vacancy,  till  what  are  called  the  mercies  of  the  day  are  over  I 
What  conception  does  he  get  of  religion,  by  such  kind  of  treatr 
ment,  but  that  it  comes  to  the  world  as  foe  to  every  bright  thing  in 
it ;  a  burden,  a  weariness,  a  tariff,  on  the  other  six  days  of  life  ? 

But  there  comes  in,  here,  a  grand  scripture  reason  for  some  sort 
of  restriction,  viz. :  that  restriction  is  the  necessar}'  first  stage  of 
spiritual  training  every  where.  Instead  of  rushing  into  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  as  many  parents  do,  that  all  religious  observances 
which  create  a  feeling  of  restraint,  or  become  at  all  irksome  to  chil- 
dren, are  of  course  hurtful,  and  raise  a  prejudice  in  their  minds 
against  religion,  the  Scripture  boldly  asserts  the  fact  that  all  law 
begins  to  be  felt  a  bondage.  Law  and  gospel  have  a  natural  reh^ 
tionship,  and  they  are  bound  together  every  where,  by  a  firm  inte- 
rior necessity.  It  is  so  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  in  religion. 
The  law  state  is  always  felt  to  be  a  bondage,  and  the  restriction  is 
irksome.  By-and-bye,  the  goodness  of  the  law,  and  of  them  by 
whom  it  is  administered,  is  fully  discovered,  and  the  obedience  that 
began  a  restriction  merges  in  liberty.    The  parents  are  obeyed  with 
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Mich  care,  as  anticipates  even  their  wishes;  the  lesson,  that  was  a 
task,  is  sacceeded  by  that  free  application  which  sacrifices  even 
health  and  life  to  the  eagerness  of  study ;  and  so  the  bw  of  €k>d, 
that  was  originally  felt  only  in  the  friction,  nihbed  in  by  that  fric- 
tion, is  finally  melted  into  the  heart  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
comes the  souFs  liberty  itself.  It  is  no  fault  then  of  a  Sunday  that 
it  is  felt,  in  some  proper  degree,  as  a  restriction ;  or  even  that  the 
day  is  sometimes  a  little  irksome  to  the  extreme  restiveuess  of  chil- 
dren. All  restraint,  whether  in  the  family  or  the  school,  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  irksome  at  tlie  first.  Tlie  untamed  will,  the  wild 
iinpolse  of  nature,  always  begins  to  feel  even  principle  itself  in  that 
way  of  collision  with  it.  Nor  is  it  any  fault  of  the  Sunday  ob- 
servance,^ tliat  it  has,  to  us,  the  character  of  an  institute.  If  it  were 
t  mere  law  of  natural  morality,  we  might  observe  it  without  any 
thought  of  God's  will ;  but  if  we  receive  it  as  an  institute,  we  ac- 
knowledge God^s  will  in  it ;  and  nothing  has  a  more  wholesome 
effect  on  just  this  account,  than  the  being  trained  to  an  habitual 
surrender  to  what  God  has  confessedly  enjoined  or  instituted  by  his 
will.  It  is  the  acknowledging  of  his  pure  authority,  and  is  all  the 
more  beneficial,  when  the  authority  is  felt  in  a  somewluit  restrictive 
way.  The  transition,  too,  is  easy  from  this  to  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natural (acts  of  Christianity.  The  conscience  and  life  is  already  con- 
figured to  such  faith ;  for  whatever  is  accepted  as  an  institution  of 
God,  is  accepted  as  the  supernatural  injunction  of  his  will. 

The  flash  of  judgments,  therefore,  of  many,  in  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  are  not  to  be  hastily  accepted.  We  are  not  to 
read  the  prophet,  as  if  promising  that  the  streets  of  the  city  shall 
be  full  of  boys  and  girls,  on  the  Lord^s  holy  day,  playing  in  the 
streets  thereof ;  or  as  if  that  kind  of  license  were  necesMary  to  clear 
tlie  irksomeness  of  an  oppressive  observance ;  or  as  if  the  power  of 
religion  were  to  be  increased  by  removing  every  thing  in  it,  which 
disturbs  the  natural  impatience  of  restraint.  Some  ciiild  tliat  was, 
for  example,  now  grown  up  to  be  a  man — a  profligate  it  may  be,  a 
sworn  infidel,  a  hater  of  all  religion — laughs  at  the  pious  Sundays 
that  his  godly  mother  made  him  keep,  and  testifies  to  the  bitter 
annoyance  he  suffered  under  the  irksome,  and  superstitious  restric- 
tions thus  imposed  on  his  childish  liberty.  Whereupon  some  lilier- 
aHst  or  hasty  and  superficial  disciple,  immediately  infers  that  all 
Sunday  restrictions  are  injurious,  and  only  raise  a  hostile  feeling  in 
the  child  ti>ward  all  religion.  Whereas  it  may  he,  in  the  example 
cited,  for  aiicb  are  not  very  infrequent,  that  the  child  was  never  ac- 
eostomed  to  restriction  at  bd/  other  time  as  he  ooght  to  have  b^en, 
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or  that  his  mother  was  too  self-indulgent  to  exert  herself  in  any 
such  way  for  his  religious  entertainment,  as  to  respite  and  soften 
the  strictness  of  the  Sunday  observance.  Perhaps  the  requirement 
was  really  too  restrictive,  or  perhaps  it  was  so  little  and  so  unevenly 
restrictive,  as  to  make  it  only  the  more  annoying.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
in  this  or  any  particular  example,  a  true  Sunday  observance  needs 
to  be  restrictive  in  a  certain  degree,  and  needs  to  be  felt  in  that 
way,  in  order  to  its  real  benefit.  What  is  wanted  is  to  have  God's 
will  felt  in  it,  and  then  to  have  it  reverently  and  willingly  accepted. 
A  Sunday  turned  into  a  holiday,  to  avoid  the  supposed  evil  of  re- 
strictivencss,  would  be  destitute  of  religious  value  for  just  that  reason. 
The  true  principle  of  Sunday  observance,  then,  appears  to  be 
this  :  that  the  cliihl  is  to  feel  the  day  as  a  restriction,  and  is  to  have 
so  much  done  to  excite  interest,  and  mitigate  the  severities  of  re- 
striction, that  he  will  also  feel  the  true  benignity  of  God  in  the  day, 
and  learn  to  have  it  as  one  of  his  enjoyments.  When  the  child  is 
very  young,  or  just  passing  out  of  infancy,  it  will  be  enough  that, 
with  some  simple  teaching  about  God  and  his  day,  a  part  of  his 
more  noisy  playthings  are  taken  away ;  or,  what  is  better  than  this, 
that  he  have  a  distinct  Sunday  set  of  playthings ;  such  as  may  rep- 
resent points  of  religious  history,  or  associate  religio^is  ideas,  abund- 
ance of  which  can  be  selected  from  any  variety  store  without  diffi- 
culty ;  then,  as  the  child  advances  in  age,  so  as  to  take  the  full 
meaning  of  language,  or  so  as  to  be  able  to  read,  the  playthings  of 
the  hands  and  eyes  will  be  substituted  by  the  playthings  of  the 
mind ;  which  also  will  be  such  as  connect  some  kind  of  religious 
interest — books  and  pictures  relating  to  scripture  subjects,  a  prac- 
tice in  the  learning  and  beginning  to  sing  Christian  hymns,  conver- 
sations about  God  and  Christ,  such  as  bring  out  the  beauty  of  (rod's 
feeling  and  character,  and  present  him,  not  so  much  as  a  frightful, 
but  more  as  a  friendly  and  attractive  being ;  for  the  child  who  ia 
only  scared  by  God's  terrors  and  severities,  will  very  soon  lose  out 
all  proportional  conceptions  of  him,  and  will  want  to  hear  of  him 
no  more.  Even  the  Sunday  itself  that  only  brings  him  to  mind 
will,  for  just  that  reason,  become  a  burden.  Tlie  endeavor  should 
be  to  excite  a  welcoma  interest  in  the  day  and  the  subjects  it 
recalls.  *  *  Under  such  a  practice,  religion,  or  faith,  will  be  wot- 
en  into  the  whole  texture  of  the  family  life,  and  the  house  will  be- 
come a  truly  Christian  home.  Nothing  will  be  remembered  so 
fondly,  or  steal  upon  the  soul  with  such  a  gla4lsome,  yet  sacred,  feel- 
ing afterward,  as  the  recollection  of  these  dear  Sundays,'when  God's 
light  shone  ho  lirit^fhtly  into  the  house,  and  made  a  holiday  for  child- 
bood  ao  nenrly  divine. 
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Studies  serre  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  abilHj.  Their  chief 
use  for  delight  is  in  priyateness,*  and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis- 
coarse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  dispoftti^m  of  businesi; 
lor,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particalani,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marBhaling  of  aflkira, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  ailectation ;  to 
make*  judgment  whollj  bj  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar ;  thry 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience — ^for  natnral  abilities  are 
like  natnral  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  IfacfMelrc* 
do  giTe  forth  directions  too  much  st  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  l^ 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  owb  use ;  bot  that  is  a  viS' 
dom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  obsenration.  Read  not  iA 
ooDtradict  and  confute,  nor  to  beliere  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  fifi^l 
tilk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  arc  l/>  Ij« 
tMted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  dig«il«^ ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  rmA.  ^mt 
not  curiously  ;*  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  dilnr»iy9>r  sf^ 
ittention.  Some  books  also  may  be  nrnd  by  depoty,  and  «xtrvtk  OM/fe 
of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would*  be  only  in  the  Um  im^friMnt  vrn- 
omits,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  ^aftiSHf^  >yxikj  sr».  Itk^.  *f/n^ 
Mon  distilled  waters*  flashy  diingSL  Belling  soakKh  a  ftV.  »**,  'fjntftr- 
cnee  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  otto  ;  aad.  th^rtiwv^.  If  a  mmm 
write  little,  he  had  need  hare  a  great  mtmoiy  ;  if  he  tut>lKr  tictk,  Wt  htiA 
need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  Ik  had  r^^nd  hav»  awiHi 
emniBg;  to  seem  to  know  that*  he  doth  not  H'nUfrvik  wmiu:  m^r^  « W ; 
poets,  witty ;  the  oMthematiea,  snl:^ ;  natnra]  p^iiVjv>phy,  4«w^ ;  n^jni, 
gri;¥e;  logic  and  riftetorie,  able  to  tna^.tA :  *  AVevisit  st4&  if.  skur^  ^ 
BSf,  there  is  no  stoenT  or  impedim^mt  m  the  wiL  V«t  sMy  ^^  wr^r^^f^ 
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out  by  fit  studies,  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  ex- 
ercises— ^bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,*  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like ;  so,  if  a  man's  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  diflbrences,*  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  'cymini  sectores;**  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illus- 
trate another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers^  cases — so  every  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt 


▲NTITHITA   ON  rrUDIM. 


Pro. 


**  Lectio  est  conversatio  cum  pruden- 
tibm  ;  aotio  fens  cam  stultM  '* 

*'/ji  reading y  we  hold  converMe  with 
the  wise  ;  in  the  busineaa  of  life^  gen- 
erally with  the  fooluth.^^ 

**  Noa  inutiles  scientiiB  existimandfe 
snnt,  qaararn  in  sc  nulluM  est  usus,  si 
inflrenia  acoant,  et  ordineiit.^' 

"  We  should  not  consider  even  these 
seienees  which  have  no  actual  practical 
application  in  themselves^  as  without 
value^  if  they  sharpen  and  trasH  ths 
intellect.'* 


CONTEA. 

**Qaffi  unquam  am  doooit  tempeali- 
vom  nrtis  usuiii  ?*' 

^^What  art  has  ever  taught  us  the 
suitable  use  of  an  art  ?'' 

**  Artis  MBpisBimc  inoptns  uflus  eat,  ne 
dt  nallos/' 

*'i4  Inanch  of  hnowledge  is  often 
put  to  an  improper  use^  for  fear  of  Us 
being  idle^ 


ANNOTATIONf   BT    ARCIIBIBIIOP   WnATBLT. 

^''Crafty  men  contemn  studiesy 

This  oontempt,  whether  of  onUly  men  or  narrow-minded  men,  often  finds  its 
eiprenion  in  the  word  **  smattering ; '*  and  the  couplet  is  become  almost  a 
proverb — 

**  A  UUle  lesTDing  is  •  dangerous  thinf ; 
Drink  deep,  or  tsste  not  the  Pierisn  sprinf ." 

But  the  poet's  remedies  for  the  dangers  of  a  little  learning  are  both  of  them  hn- 
possible.  None  can  **  drink  deep ''  enough  to  be,  in  truth,  anything  more  than 
very  superficial ;  and  every  human  being,  that  is  not  a  downright  idiot,  most 
taste. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  any  num  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
to  be  known,  on  ail  subjects.  But  is  it  then  meant  that,  on  each  particular  snb- 
joot  on  which  he  docs  learn  anything  at  all,  he  should  be  perfeotly  well  informed  T 
Here  it  may  fi&irly  be  asked,  what  is  the  ^*  well  ?'' — how  much  knowledge  is  to  be 
ealled  **  little  "  or  "  much  T"  For,  in  many  departments,  the  very  utmost  that 
had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  proficients,  a  century  and  a  half  bock,  fslls 
short  of  what  is  familiar  to  many  a  boarding-school  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely 
that  our  posterity,  a  century  and  a  half  henoe,  will  in  nmny  things  be  just  as  mnoh 


1  Relna.    Kidney  ;  iutcard  parte.    **  Whom  I  sball 
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n  advaoee  of  ub.  And  in  most  nibjeete,  the  aiinoit  knowledge  ibat  any  nuui  can 
main  to,  is  but "  a  little  learning  "  in  compariaon  of  what  he  remaina  ignorant  of. 
The  view  reaemblea  that  of  an  Amerioan  foreat,  in  whioh,  the  more  treea  a  roan 
eata  down,  the  greater  ia  the  ezpanae  of  wood  he  aeea  around  him. 

Bat  aappaeing  yoo  define  the  *^  muoh  "  and  the  ^^  little ''  with  r«(eronoe  to  the 
eiiiting  state  of  knowledge  in  the  pr«)eent  age  and  oountry,  would  any  one  ■*•- 
riooaly  advise  that  those  who  are  not  proficients  in  astronomy  should  remain  igiw^- 
rant  whether  the  earth  moves  or  the  son  ? — that  unless  you  are  o(»mplete  master 
of  agriculture,  as  fiv  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  there  is  no  gtjod  in  your  kwfw- 
ing  wheat  from  barley  ? — that  unless  yon  are  such  a  Greoian  as  Porson,  ytfu  had 
better  not  learn  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament  7 

The  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  *'  taste  not '' — that  is  to  «y,  liave  no 
learning — is  equally  impossible.  The  troth  is,  every  body  has,  and  ev<;ry  Uxiy 
oogfat  to  have,  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge — a  **  smattering,''  if  y^m  will  - 
of  more  subjeots  than  it  b  possible  (or  the  most  diligent  student  to  ao(|nire  th^ff- 
ongbiy.  It  is  very  possible,  and  also  very  useful,  to  have  that  slight  suiattering 
of  chemistry  which  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  from  tlie  sahs  used  in  m'MlieiiM;, 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  which,  through  mistake,  several  persons  have  bf^en  ^mt^Mni. 
Again,  without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  ktum — what  it  m  uwM 
important  to  know — the  difTerenoe  between  oherries  and  the  \ttsrntM  *4  thf.  AfmA\y 
nightahade ;  the  want  of  which  knowledge  has  o«ist  many  Uv«sl 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  those  who  are  nrH  prr/ound  ytAiWsmam,  whtit  m 
not  aware  that  we  have  Rulers ;  and  is  it  not  proper  that  h«  shfioid  ■ad4rr«Ufid 
that  government  is  ueoeasary  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  f  Is  be  lik/rly  to 
be  a  worse  subject  for  knowing  thatT  That  dcpf;ods  very  rnorrh  ih»  the  kind  lA 
government  yoo  wish  to  estabtish.  If  you  wish  to  cstabUsh  an  anjast  mad  4*9^ 
potio  government— or,  if  yoo  wish  to  set  up  a  (aJse  religyxi — ih^m  it  w*/mi4  k^ 
advisabte  to  avoid  the  danger  of  enlightening  the  perjf4«.  B«t  if  ym  w«h  to 
maintain  a  good  government,  the  more  the  pe^i^  nndcrBtand  t>««  ad»ss<sy  *4 
sadi  a  govemroent,  the  more  they  will  respect  it ;  and  the  uttnrn  tkttey  kutm  i4 
tme  religion,  the  more  they  will  vahMs  it. 

There  ia  nothing  more  general  among  umbdaeatAad  fi^f^-  tlda  a  Am^ttium  to 
soeialism,  and  yet  nothing  more  injariciai  to  th«^  own  wtMsa*:.  A  a  •■t^mi^aM^m 
of  wagea  would  be  most  injur  ions  to  th«ais»;lv«s.  Cor  it  w<MNd.  at  '>b^^.  d«si#'^ 
an  emulation.  AH  motives  for  the  aeqnintion  '/  ikJl,  and  fyr  tm^r^^r  uAm^. 
wodd  be  reino>ved.  Now,  it  is  bnt  a  liUU  kvm\Mtpi  *i  f^4  U'jai  i^tt^muy  thda  m 
. needed  for  the  removal  of  this  error;  bnt  that  CtUc;  is  h^rtiy  m^^aA. 

A^in,  every  one  knows,  no  mtfir  hew  \fp01ntA  */L  mfAif^t^,,  tJMA  tJMer^  m 
sadb  a  thing  as  disease.  Bnt  as  an  instants  of  tisi;  itu^MteA4Aj  of  tin*:  '  ImSa 
not^  reeoomendation  of  the  poeL  a  fMt  may  be  wtntx^M^..,  wh^  y^*^"^  '^ 
to  most.  When  tke  cholera  fav«4uk  ont  in  V'»AtA.  "J^,  p  t— at  Uj  '4  *isa 
took  it  mto  their  heads  that  the  noM^  v«^>^  ymfjmi»t^  tk>^^  :u  'jf^^  U* 
eiar  tke  eoatry  ^  tbm :  they  bclKV«i4  the  r<db  to  «a  tiM  *mitfjn  '4  u^  Wr*- 
We  HmmL ;  mad  tke  eemseiqn:nes  was  that  tJvr  f  immt^ry  f^mt  m  tumm^.  W'A*- 
intotkehonscaof  tltonobSty.  andfiadiBgw^n*<rdh>^.^^a«^.  ««M«.  U^  v>% 

f^  iimmt  tUui_  they  VxA  itffjr^iMt  ytmm  wU^  Aa<l  f 

S*0m^  tiwt  •»  tk^  ^iti  *d  '■  UUS^ 
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Being  who  has  regard  to  human  affiiirs.  Some  olowns  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
who  had  been  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the  "  taste  not "  system, — left  in  a 
statit  of  gross  ignoranoe, — yet  believed  that  the  Deity  did  impart  speeial  powers 
to  certain  men ;  and  that  belief,  ooupled  with  exoessiye  stupidity,  led  them  to  take 
an  insane  fanatio  for  a  prophet.  In  this  oose,  this  **  little  learning "  actually 
caused  an  insurrection  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  priest  and  prt»phot 
of  the  British  empire ;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  this  insane  insurrec- 
tion was  put  down.  If  a  "  little  learning  "  is  a  **  dangerous  thing,"  you  will  liave 
to  keep  people  in  a  perfect  state  of  idiotcy  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  I 
would,  therefore,  say  that  both  the  recommendations  of  the  poet  are  impracti- 
cable. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  7  Simply  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  human  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance ; — and  of  remember- 
ing tluit  it  is  by  a  confession  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  must  be  gained. 
But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained,  still  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorance  is  a  great  thing  in  itself;  so  g^reat,  it  seems,  as  to  constitute 
Socrates  the  wisest  of  his  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknown  ignorance  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware :  1.  How  inadequate  a  medium  lan- 
guage is  for  conveying  thought.  2.  Plow  inadequate  our  very  minds  arc  for  the 
comprehension  of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word  which 
may  yet  be  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reasoning.  This  piece  of  ig- 
norance is  closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.  (Hence,  frequently,  men 
will  accept  as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty 
in  other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  causes ;  and  bow 
the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  fiilling  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth,  no  further  explains  the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is 
the  nature  of  it  The  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the  tamt  law  to 
which  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which,  for  convenience,  he  gives  the 
name  of  gravitation.  His  knowledge  is  only  more  general  than  the  peasant's ; 
which,  however,  is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  express, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  nianncr  in  which  they 
affect  us  ;  and  which,  therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things,  as 
the  wonl  ^*  cro<iked  '*  would,  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such 
is  the  word  Chance^  with  all  its  fiunily.)  6.  How  many  causes  may,  and  usually 
do,  conduce  to  the  same  effect.  7.  How  liable  the  fisiculties,  even  of  the  ablest, 
are  to  occasional  failure ;  so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the 
meet  at  variance  with  their  own  established  notions)  which,  when  once  exposed^ 
seem  quite  gross  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much  all  are  biassed,  in  all  their 
moral  reasonings,  by  self-love,  or  perhaps,  rather,  partially  to  human  nature,  and 
other  passions.  9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly.  How  little  we  know 
of  matter;  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of  nuitter :  for,  what  is  familiar  men 
generally  consider  as  well  known,  though  the  fact  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  arising  from  these  causes,  and  from  not  calculating  on  them, — that 
is,  in  short,  from  ignorance  of  our  own  ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philos- 
ophy more  than  all  other  obstjicles  put  togi>ther. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  our  ignorance  ean  "  a  little  learning  '* 
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bfcome  "  a  dangeront  thing.''  The  dangers  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  oomparrd 
with  the  dangprs  of  ignorance.  A  man  ia  more  likely  to  roiM  hie  way  in  darkneM 
than  in  twilight :  in  twilight  than  in  fall  son.  And  those  oontemoers  of  itodiee 
who  ny  (with  liIaiideTille,  in  hb  Treati§€  against  Ckarity-sekooU)  ^  If  a  httne 
knew  m  much  as  a  man,  I  tboiild  not  like  to  bu  his  rider/'  ooght  to  add,  *^  If  a 
nun  knew  as  little  as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride."  k  is  \adutod 
ptmble  to  ednoaic  the  children  of  the  ptior  so  as  to  disqualify  them  for  an  humble 
.nnd  labi>rious  station  in  life ;  but  this  mistake  drM-s  nut  so  much  consist  in  ibr 
snsani  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  as  in  the  kind  and  the  numner  iA  eduea- 
tiun.  Ilabits  early  engrafted  on  children,  of  regular  attention,>-of  ttUroAj  appli- 
cation to  what  they  are  about,— of  prompt  obedience  to  the  directions  \hifj  rp^- 
eeiTe,— of  cleanliness,  order,  and  decent  and  modest  behavior,  can  wA  but  be  t4 
idrantagu  to  them  in  after  life,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certaiDl^. 
their  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  preoepts  and  example  t4  llim  wbf>f  wb^-a  all 
ftations  of  Hie  were  at  his  command,  chose  to  be  the  n.-putsd  wtm  of  a  ymtr  mr- 
ehaoic,  and  to  live  with  peasants  and  fishermen ;  or,  again,  of  his  apr«tk  I'aal, 
whose  own  hands  **  ministered  to  his  necessities,"  and  Vt  \h*mh  *A  hm  eompoa- 
ioDs : — such  stodiea,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  ooe  (/>r  z  Utt  f4 
homble  and  contented  industry. 

^liat,  then,  ia  the  **  smattering" — the  imperfect  and  •u^r^:'al  k»m\itAt^  — 
that  really  does  demerife  contempt  ?  A  slight  and  soperfiriial  kiwmltiisf^  m  josty 
eondemned,  when  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  more  fuD  and  <^xact  ktumU-tij^.  .•Hwth 
an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  «.  ^ .  as  wnwUI  be  er^.ivM^,  ia>i 
not  useless,  to  a  lawyer,  would  be  eontempciblv  (nr  a  ^y%^.juk:  uA  wth  »a 
acquaintance  with  law  as  would  be  desirable  fr/r  him,  wr>a!«i  b*:  a  u^jka  d-aer^i.ta^ 
ble  smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  smattering  m  aftfMrA  '^t  two  <i.A-r'nc  k.tuU 
of  scanty  knowled^^i^ — the  rwdimuutm-y  and  the  tmpterjUtai  ;  tk^.^^^  t  w-*mui  *JkM 
Bore  sIncCly  to  beknig  to  the  latter     Now.  as  it  «  rrAtvtkt  zhxt  oa  <n«-  «an  ^:^r% 
d  thinga  perfectly,  it  seems  beat  far  a  man  to  make  •,«>-  yO.-wi.t  \.m  loain  .«v>-*«t. 
aeeordittg  to,  first,  his  emiiimg  ;  »^»o>^iy.  ha  nmtmroi  armf ;  '.r  th«r  t  j.  in»  ify^ 
teaifics.*  then,  let  ^m  get  a  tL^  knowledge  •>/  what  -.mt  s  •-^Ji  n.  •  jjpn.ai^ 
ia  his  choice  by  the  sam«;  three  drewmstanocs ;  vha*>Ji  4tu>nui  ««*-.  {•-*^triv.\F>    tx 
great  inessore,  whi.-r».-  an  elTOMntary  SAii  wfwrT'  a  mi^v^j-^a»   A.ii.'W/t^  «   u-wtr 
able.    Soeh  as  are  </  the  most  -i^puA^d  aad  piu-rjn  ^ihwzi*  Mtx^c-  ax-*  xumt.  -^  j^r 
for  eiemeotary  study ;  and  «ueh  at  w*  ar>*  dl^  sumc  ..<.    >  v.  v-   a.*.  .1  t^^   '^ 
ptaetice  for  nwselvaa.  the  aaost  prrjf0rr  Int  sac^trdtvai     <  /     r  v  .nul  vt  v.  vir,fff. 
meo  of  no  practical  use,  aztd.  40B»^^ac*7.  ^'^^  '  '^'^   vii.i*   v,   o^at^i  v/    u-»^. 
the  aieanfng  of  some  of  the  CKa**^  diaraeSMn  .  vie  t  ni^nr.  >•  f  ^;  »  a  v',r'«i 
while  to  stsily  the  priaeiplea  'A  whiirk  ehac  iv.mc  iia«piar  iuitrut«r*'  •  -^^sir  w^v.rf 
«Blr«,  there  is  aochin^  very  ^arjiOB  -^r  ac»rr<>MC.a4r  n  'ii*".  K.-wtitr^  •  '^i**  T'-.^.w 
far«e  lanuaigii :  bat  if  'loe  w-r*  ip^^nir  v.  vi-»^    n   ?  .r*.i^rv    «  •  ►•n«<   »^  •  •.•^'rt 
while  to  pick  ap  sooae  wcr&s  aati  phraami      If  V.«3i  •irvu^.nf.m^tf^  •r>fww>«;««    h*** 
UiCh  kinds <]#iai9rmatina  ar-  to  3«  wM^nc  ^.r     wjI  wifth  'Ji;na»  «ft«^.(  v  .  vu  i 
a  littl*;  at  hmik  emda;  thai  'm.  to  iDiifrMBaajt  '^.  •u-m«'niu«n  uih  'iMu'..4ni«niMi  ^  «. 
r^fes.  and  alaa  to  kanw  anme  •-/  'A-  iwwc  •wmar'««ihi*'  r^^tUA-    %   ;ii;..  %/   «)«, 
rwJiaMaiB,  aad  a  fcii*  of  «!iac  a  ^t^  *aiV<t  i^  n  jrrw^irA      ^  f    k,  him    *'w 
hv  not  Mttde  aay  sf  tke  phy««*ai   -w  tuirA«»inaci«*ai  9^'.t*iu*pm  \m  liu^vrr^  >nfin4f 
yaC  la  kasw  th«  prtai*,i4>iK»  j'  r^^m^itrfM   ^vmvMwn,  <awi    'twi  ^m^ntp  '^ 
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mtiobaDioa ;  and  also  to  know,  by  rote,  BomothiDg  of  the  magnitude,  distanoea, 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  without  having  gone  over  the  inter- 
mediate oourae  of  scientifio  demonstration. 

Grammar,  logio,  rhetoric,  and  metaphydos,  [or  the  philoeophy  of  mind,]  are 
manifestly  studies  of  an  tUmentary  nature,  being  oonoerned  about  the  instm- 
uieuts  which  we  employ  in  effecting  our  purposes ;  and  ethics,  which  b,  in  &ot, 
a  branch  of  metaphysics,  may  be  culled  the  elements  of  conduct.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  iar  from  showy.  Elements  do  not  much  come  into  mght ;  they  are  like 
that  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  under  water,  and  is  therefore  least  admired,  though 
it  is  not  the  work  of  least  art  and  difficulty.  On  this  ground  it  is  suitable  to 
females,  as  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  must  ever  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to  which  they  must  ever 
be  exposed,  while  learning  in  them  continues  to  be  a  diittitietion.  A  woman 
might,  in  this  way,  bo  very  learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  out. 

^*Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute^  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor 
to  find  talk  and  discourse^  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested^ 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
study :  how  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  besides 
inattentive  readers,  who  measure  their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as 
U}  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without  really  studying  it  at  all ;  that  ia, 
without  employing  the  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

In  particular,  there  is,  in  reference  to  Scripture,*  ^'  a  habit  cherished  by  some 
persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed — but  without  any  attentive  reflection  and 
studious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read — concluding  that 
whatever  impression  is  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  after  a  bare  perusal  of  the 
words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  writers  designed.  They  use,  in  short,  little  or 
none  of  that  care  which  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  much 
interested,  to  read  tlirough  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  whole, — to  compare 
one  passage  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  the  occasions,  and  the  persons  he  liad 
in  view. 

"  In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,  properly  so  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological  student  is  often  a  student  chiefly  of 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture,  introduced 
from  time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  lie  proceeds— often  unconsciously — by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  is  the  information  or  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  certain  narrative  or  discourse  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what 
aid  can  be  derived  from  thern  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this  or  that  point 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a  study  of 
Scripture, 

**  There  is,  in  &ot,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  hindramee  to  the  profitable 
study  of  Scripture ;  for  so  strong  an  association  is  apt  to  be  established  in  the 
mind  between  certain  expressions,  and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  have 
been  confined  in  some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meets  with  them 
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m  Scripture,  he  at  (»ooe  uiMlerstAiids  them  id  that  aenae,  in  paaHgea  where  p*-r- 
hips  an  nnbtaeacd  eiaminaftioD  of  tha  context  wooM  pbinly  show  that  Mch  wan 
mi  the  author's  meaning.  And  such  a  student  one  may  oAen  find  ezpreMing  the 
most  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  hlindness  of  those  who  can  not  find  in  Seriptare 
inch  and  soch  doctrines,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  as  clearly  set  forth  there  as 
wofds  can  express;  which  perhaps  they  are,  on  the  (o(ten  gratoitoas)  nffitwn 
that  those  words  are  everywhere  to  be  anderstood  exactly  in  the  Mense  whieh  lie 
has  previuaaly  derived  froin  some  human  system, — a  system  through  whieh.  » 
thruogh  a  discolnred  mediom,  be  news  Scripture.  Bat  this  is  not  to  take  Serip- 
tare for  one's  gvide,  bat  rather  to  make  one's  self  a  gnide  to  Scriptnre. 

^  Otfaen,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitoal  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaf* 
of  little  else,  hot  who  ycA  can  not  properly  be  said  to  ttmdff  anything  at  all  on  thr 
wbjeet  of  religion,  beeanse,  as  was  obsenred  jost  abuve,  they  do  n«H  even  atttriupi 
Ui  exercise  their  mind  on  the  snbjeet,  bat  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enfightefied  aii«J 
gvided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their  minds  remain  in  a  pGMsive  vlate 
And  some,  I  belieYe,  proceed  thos  on  principle,  eonsid^-ring  that  they  are  tl»e  bK- 
tcr  reeipientB  of  rerealed  troth  the  less  they  exercise  their  <fwn  reaar^. 

^  Bnt  this  is  io  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real  prrmoce  *4  rea- 
sun.  It  woald,  indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  fukstituitmg  Uir  revelatMa 
cuDJei^area  framed  in  oar  own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matt^rrs  o>f*cvmuig  wb^Jtt 
we  hare  an 'imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and  could  have 
h»l,  without  it,  none  at  all.  Bat  this  would  be,  D(4  to  ■»-.  but  \t>  abos*-.  »mr 
rational  fiicuhiea.  By  the  use  of  our  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  «/  tb* 
Creator  as  anything  dse  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  'lur  r^-amm  *m  tb*-  'irb^'-ets 
aiouad  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  Tahnble  kar/wMgifr  And  bf^*/n4 
this,  there  are  certain  other  pointi  of  knowledge  uBataa.-nable  by  thete  faewttMs. 
and  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  his  inspcr^  btks^  ng*Jt  l^ut 
Mk  the  Tohimea — that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Retdation — ahieh  He  baa  UMo/ht 
good  to  lay  before  us.  are  to  be  carefully  stadj*:^  On  br>th  of  them  w*r  neust  d.^- 
igeatly  employ  the  tenltics  with  which  He.  the  Amiy/r  f.4  hrAh,  has  «»i«^  us 
if  we  would  derire  lull  btiicfit  from  his  gifts. 

**  The  tclcseupc.  we  kaow.  bring*  wnfaitt  the  wfh/tr^  of  <iur  vwrk  rm^m  nwi 
that  would  be  undisai  ra  We  fay  the  naked  eye ;  but  we  esust  k«  'J^  ^m  *fm^.^ 
our  eyea  in  making  we  of  it ;  aad  we  muM  vateh  and  *3»iaAaar.  v«  xtmJi^xm.  tt»'. 
reaum  on  the  appearawxa.  tA  the  beaTe8!y  b^^jdiet,  m\uA.  s^  imrJ*-,  'x,r%  'Jlt^j^h^ 
the  ieiesoope,  with  tke  saase  care  we  eoapk^  ia  respiKt  of  'l^t^  wxs.  'jj  *>^  caa>^ 


*^ABd  aa  ■lalin^iiui  tiruotdaie  is  rmajirte  if  w»  woufid  '!<«r-r*  Vj*-  -.v?>^. 
beacfit  freoB  the  pages  of  inspETMion,  wfoeh  were  ^i^Mgae*!  vA  v,  m^»  -m  *>^ 
tiXMfale  of  iaqmriag  and  iffVat^aiL  but  to  fpsbt  as.  «m  ^jmttt  yteom  v^  nn^r-r't 
and  rcAeet  to  better  pnrpoae. — wA  V/supen^d*:  tbr  mm  of  vur  r^asrA.  vic  v.  mu^ 
plyitsde6eifeBr 

Althosgh,  hourcTcr,  it  is  qale  rc&c  «ad  qmc  tsj^jrsxat.  'hif  4br  f4i»«/«t# 
ihould  be  exeroKd  on  the  sdiij .  .1  *j€  wh»£  t^m  sr»  rv^'Mtf.  -Iat  •:  »  '«»  ^rx-  -/ 
exerdng  the  thoaghta  that  »  wery  hmnf%  «!::<*&  ■  4-.ac  '/  ^utj^stfrtisy  ^4* 
/cctares  for  attcBtkai  to  what  ib%  nank^jf  mm.  Prtiamtmmj  ?»A»i<«vi  •^.  'a«* 
■iljcct  is,  as  has  beca  above  aarf,  9*rr  amJm  a  ruaj  ■jsm'.w  '^•mtp*.  v*  aj% 
way,  it  is  iBsafe  as  a  preparatM  V.r  th«e  suki  -/  M-crtftvr^  ;  mk    a  a    ^.ui  •  4 

la  gaard  a^a*:  tlnm-mg^  a«t  /niyinaff  ^  vt  nasii   v^ 
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ootiuns  hastily  and  pruniaturuly  adupted.  And  again,  after  yon  have  studied  an 
author,  it  will  he  very  adviHablu  (supposing  it  w  an  uninspired  and  oonaepiently 
fallible  one)  to  refluot  on  what  he  says,  and  consider  whether  he  is  right,  and  how 
far. 

Hut  while  aet^aUy  engaged  in  perusal,  attend  to  what  the  writer  actually  says, 
and  uudeavour  fairly  to  arrive  at  Am  meaning,  before  yon  proceed  to  speculate 
upun  it  for  yourself. 

The  study  of  a  book,  in  short,  should  be  conducted  nearly  according  to  the 
K;iine  rule  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  study  of  nature.  Ilo  warns  philosophers, 
earnc>8tly  and  often,  agsiinst  substituting  for  wlmt  he  calls  the  ^Mntorrugatio  natu- 
ru),''  the  ^^  antioipatio  naturae ;''  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation  and  ex- 
pei'iment,  forming  conjectures  as  to  what  seems  to  us  likely^  or  fitting y  according 
U)  some  hypotlicsis  devised  by  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author, 
you  should  keep  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture. 

A  goo<l  tirachor  warns  a  student  of  some  book  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  ia 
learning,  not  to  gueaa  what  the  author  is  likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the 
words  into  that  sense,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  but  to  he  led  by  the 
words  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then,  if  a  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  remains,  to 
guess  which  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  worda  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
right. 

E.  g.  The  words  in  the  original  of  John  xviiL  15,  &  SXXor  itadnrfirt  plainly  sig- 
nify **  the  other  disciple ;"  and  one  of  the  commentators,  perceiving  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  him- 
self, (since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  therefore,  would 
make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been  just  above  named,)  boldly  suggusli 
that  the  reading  muet  be  wrong,  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  Uiat  the 
article  ought  to  be  omitted,  because  it  spoils  the  aenee  ;  that  is,  the  sense  which 
agrees  with  a  conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  passage. 

This  one  instaiiee  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  some,  instead 
of  interpreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  has  said. 

The  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  language. 
We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  to  read  through  colored 
spectacles. 

Educational  liabits  of  thought,  analogies,  antecedent  reasonings,  feelings,  and 
wishes,  &o.,  will  be  always  leading  us  to  form  some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  necessarily  hurtful,  and  may  sometimes  furnish  a  useful  hint,  but  which 
must  be  most  ciin>fully  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  load  you  to 
strain  into  u  conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phenomena  before  you. 

A  man  sets  out  with  a  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles  are  likely  to  have 

said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  in  conformity  with  the  the  theological  system  he  has 

learnt ;  or  what  the  Most  High  may  have  done  or  designed }  or  what  is  or  is  not 

iigreeable  to  the  *^  analogy  of  faith,''  (see  Campbell  on  the  Oospels  ;)  i.  «.,  of  a 

piece  with  the  christian  system — namely,  that  which  he  has  been  taught,  by  &1- 

lible  m«ft,  to  regard  as  the  christian  system  \  and  then  he  proceeds  to  examine 

Scripture,  as  he  would  examine  with  Uading  questions  a  witness  whom  he  had 

sttnmioned  in  his  oanae. 

•  AathefoolthinksUi, 
80  the  b«U  cbinketh." 

Perhaps  he  sprays  through  "  all  the  Bible  ;  not  with  a  candid  and  teachable 
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mind,  aeeking  instmetioD,  bat  unooanoioiuily  prayiug  that  hv  nmyjlmd  kiwuelf  m 
ik»  fight.     And  he  will  seldom  fiul. 

**  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  qucrit  sua  dugmata  quutque ; 
loTenit  et  pariter  dofmata  quisque  sua." 

**  In  this  book  many  ntudents  seeii  each  one  lo  find 
The  doctrine  or  precept  that's  nuiat  to  his  mimJ : 
And  each  of  them  finds  what  thejr  earnesf  ly  iteek  ; 
Pbr  ss  the  fool  thinks,  even  so  the  bells  speak. " 

It  18  the  same  with  philosophy.  If  yuo  have  a  strong  wii»h  Xtt  fiw\  ^tntHttfttM 
MU'h  ;iK  Ui  confirrii  the  ooojectores  yoa  luive  ioniK'd,  aiul  alU^w  tliat  wish  t//  I/um 
your  examination,  yoa  are  ill-fitted  Utt  interrogating  naturr-.  VnAh  tlurt.  uttA  iLi 
other  volume  of  the  records*  of  what  (h^l  6<p*^ — R»'V«-lati'^. — ai*  U*  b«  •aV:^'* 
i^tedf  not  aa  wtlne«fe«,  hot  as  instructors.  Yoa  roost  let  all  y<Hir  ^fti'y  tttmr^r* 
hang  loose  opoo  you ;  and  be  prepared  to  learn  from  what  is  written  m  «s^Jk  'jt 
those  volamea,  with  the  aid  of  the  eonjectorea  t4  ttamtn  :  O'A  from  ttn&^m^  ^wm 
by  the  by,  from  feelinga  and  fanciea,  and  wishoi,  and  hoifiaa  aaikMrny.f  »/ti< 
Scripture  for  yoar  aid. 

This  latter  prooedare,  which  is  a  very  comm/m  one  with  it^^A^/gj^ial  st«i*trts. 
may  be  called  making  an  amagram  of  ScripCore. — taking  si  ^/  fMWM  asid  f^vA 
stmcting  it  in  the  model  of  some  hoinao  sjsteoi  *4  *"  UmCIscv*  : "  ^m>.  Atuf  a 
temple  of  ooe^a  own,  oonaisting  of  the  stociea  of  the  tree  'M/k  ymS^A  4r^/»a  »u4 
pot  together  in  a  new  bahioii. 

Tet  divines  of  this  description  are  oft^o  ec«sid«rt^  M  'ith--**  m  ^tai  m  y^ 
theiDStJves,  pre-eminently  scripCsral,  fr«m  th<:ir  »c&x»J  f^yifr'sj^inf.  "Jf  tA>- 
very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their  r»«dift*^ss  in  etJa?  a  yjfmtrjt.  •/.  v  rv  fVvr 
in  reality,  instfead  of  ashig  a  hnoiao  esmmtntoni  ok  S»;?*7Cv*».  '^j^  mm.  '•pjn^Jt^*- 
itself  af  a  kind  of  commentary  on  aome  hnoae  syvusaoL  TV7  <juadb«  a^^  imt^ 
butnan,  and  interwcnve  an  tbwndanw'  «f  Ser4«c«tf«  m  a  aM«i/;  sxrA  m  ,Mt  ua 
reverse  of  the  right  proeedare.  Bat  this  maj  \^.  »st.*/».  "it.;  ^  %  *>s^ji^\  ••*ua» 
"tmkimg  a  text  yrvsi  Scr'pCanr.**  ^preaeL&r  mA  ssA  mtf^  4  ^^•'v-.m  4vr  «/ 
Scriptore.'*  and  **  Ms^rsrnt^  Serpmr*.*' 

T^ns  ft  is  that  men.  when  eompviasr  tbo?  'j^rjm  w*^.  ^U  «e«ru^:ii'<  \/  'pvc  « 
Word,  snfier  thr«:  opinioos  to  WW  ils  raXe  Vf  «lt«»A  v.j»7  tr^  v.  v»  h  aswy. 
Bat  he  who  atndies  the  Senpcnres  ^mA  rvmuftmi^.'r  uiac  ut  m  ^juHUt'.Xfjr  ^t«4 
Spirit  uf  Trvth,  and  if  he  won^:  kr^  ifjr  im  auC  Utf'^bjd  « i«'i»^  •iii'jfir.-niar/  «tH 
sBppurting  grace  ak<ke  those  SaTiyCacn*  ean.  vt  ,'*»c  « r^  ^'«kuu^*  t«^  himt 
booeaclT  and  ear»tai3T  fcv  die  :r«JL 


it  wmtr  I*  Tvawpv^fC   atar   tirW'  a  vw«r.«yi    tM 

v'tucn.  ^i«c^   u;*^  laifjC  'A  aMM>»'-«    a*- 

wrm*i  «*4n«i»C  4si^  iiA  ««'■«• 

l»   i<«  osiC  "SUt  fir«tr  aemuttMs  4HK  y«^s*^*^tt«/ 
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sii-Mngost  o<»uiirniatioD  of  the  fidelity  of  the  traiislatioiM  of  Soriptore  pttblished 
by  the  Irish  School  Ck>mmi88ioDer8,  i«  to  be  found  in  the  many  futile  attempts. 
made  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  detect  errors  in  them. 
This  important  distinction  is  often  overlooked. 

^^  Reading  maketh  a  full  man^  conference  a  ready  num^  and  ufriiing  an  exact 

mait." 

Writing  an  Analysis,  table  of  Contents,  Index,  or  Notes  to  any  book,  is  very 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of  any  subject  And  so,  also,  is  the 
practice  of  previously  conversing  or  writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to 
study. 

1  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,*  and  suggested  to  the  teacher 
^*  to  put  before  his  pupils,  previously  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  qaestions 
pertaining  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best 
thi'y  can  think  of  without  oonsulting  the  book.  Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson, 
having  other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before 
them  as  they  proceed.  And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  nu- 
merous examples  framed  by  themselves  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  the  portion  they 
have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

*^Of  the  three  kinds  of  questions, — which  may  be  called,  1,  prelintinary  ques- 
tions ;  2,  questions  of  inetruction ;  and  3,  questions  of  examination^ — the  last 
alone  are,  by  a  considerable  portion  of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And 
the  elementary  books  commonly  known  as  ^  cateohims,'  or  *  books  in  question  and 
answer,'  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  this  description. 

^^  But  tlie  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive  questioning — 
is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

^^  The  first  kind — the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed  (systematically  and 
constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner's  dif- 
ficulties. But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously 
try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
to  how  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  student's  mind  on  the  subject  will  con- 
tribute to  his  advancement.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  fax  the 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory." 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  of  memory ;  there- 
fore the  first  business  of  a  teacher — first,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  import- 
ance— should  be  to  excite,  not  merely  a  general  ouriosity  on  the  sabjeot  of  the 
study,  but  a  particular  curiosity  on  particular  points  in  that  sabject.  To  teach  one 
who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it. 

And  this  process  saves  a  student  from  being  (as  many  are)  intellectually  dam- 
aged by  having  a  very  good  memory.  For  an  unskillful  teacher  is  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  wluit  they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  remember 
it.  And  thus  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive,  have  their 
mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a  person  always  carried  about  in 
a  sedan  chair,  till  he  has  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs/  Ajid  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  so  quick  in 

1  Bee  Preface  to  Easy  Leuon*  on  Reasoning,    Page  v. 
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•mug  and  renMaiberiiig,  ahodld  not  proro  ao  able  man }  whioh  k  about  aa 
ifiMNiable  aa  to  expeot  that  a  oapaoiooi  oiateni,  if  filled,  aboald  be  oonvorted  into 
a  perennial  Ibantain.  fiAany  are  aaTed,  by  the  defioienoy  of  their  menory,  from 
being  epoiled  by  their  edoeation ;  for  Uiom  who  have  no  extraordinary  memory, 
are  driTeo  to  aapiily  ite  defects  by  tJdnJnmg.  It  thoy  do  not  remember  a  mathe 
—tieal  damonatratioB,  they  are  driTen  to  deviae  one.  if  they  do  not  eiaotly 
felaiB  irhat  Atirtotle  or  Smith  hat o  Mid,  they  are  driTun  to  oonaider  what  thuy 
were  likely  to  have  «id,  or  oqght  to  have  aaid.  And  thw  thoir  laoultiea  are 
iBYigorated  by  ezerotee. 

Now,  thb  kind  of  exeroiaet  a  ekiUfiil  teaoher  will  afibrd  to  tUl;  bo  that  no  one 
ahaD  be  qioiled  by  the  goodneas  of  hia  memory. 

A  very  oommon  praotioe  may  be  here  notioed,  whioh  aboold  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  cruatc  a  habit  of  studying  with  pruiit — that  of  making  ohildr<^  learn  by 
reU  what  they  do  not  umdentmmd.  ^  It  ia  done  uo  thin  ploa — that  they  will  here- 
after ksarn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thna  taught,  and  will  be  able  to 
■lake  a  praetieal  aae  of  it'"  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can  be  more 
injndieioaa.  Let  any  child  whoae  capacity  ia  so  far  matured  aa  to  enable  him  te 
iOBprehend  an  explanation, — c.  g.y  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer, — have  it  then  put  bo- 
fcre  him  lor  the  firet  time,  and  when  he  ia  made  aoquaintud  with  the  mnaning  of 
jt,8et  to  learn  it  by  heart  \  and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  in  leoa  than  a  half  a  day's 
application,  he  would  be  ablu  to  repeat  it  fluently  T  And  the  aaiiie  would  be  the 
CHe  with  other  ibrma.  All  that  ia  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before  he  ia  oooip<»- 
teat  to  attaeh  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would  not,  if  all  put  tqgether, 
aoKMnt  to  so  mtieh  as  would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understaul  it,  a  week's  labor 
to  learn  perfuoUy.  Whereaa,  it  may  coat  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many 
jrvan,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  fwmali§m  of  repeating  worda  by  rote  without 
Uteoding  to  their  meaning ;  a  habit  which  every  one  oooveraant  with  edacatioo 
knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  must  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  «ith  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  which  such  a  plan  mutit 
inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  ia  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  ia  important 
to  form  early  habits  of  piety  ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  kind  of  habit,  is  nr«t  the 
BMat  likely  way  of  fiMming  the  opposite  one ;  and  nOhing  can  be  more  eontrary 
to  true  piety,  than  the  Romish  superstition  (for  such  in  (act  it  is;  of  attaehirig  effi- 
cacy to  the  repetition  of  a  oertain  form  of  words  as  a  charm,  independent  </  tli« 
Buderstanding  and  of  the  heart 

**  It  ia  also  aaid,  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  t4  th«-  (wrifity 
which  children  possess  of  learning ;  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  Prr/vid'-nce 
designs  os  to  make  such  a  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  btjen  en- 
suring, ia  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readinesn  with  which  a  oew-U^n 
babe  swallowB  whatever  ia  put  into  its  mc«th,  to  doee  it  witli  ardent  spirits,  loM/  ad 
uf  wholeaome  food  and  neceasary  medicine.  The  readiness  with  whi'.'h  childr*  o 
learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a  most  imp^irtant  advantage  if  rif^htly  *ui' 
ployed ;  viz.,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mamtA  what  may  be  t-tSUA  ar^irary 
kaowledge  of  inaohited  fhda,  which  can  omly  be  learned  by  r'^,  and  whi^rh  m 
■nriissaij  in  after  life ;  when  the  aoqoisitkin  of  it  would  Uxb  be  wt^*:  t/'/ul^- 
some,  and  wovid  eneroedi  on  time  that  might  f/therwise  be  U.'tter  efrjpl'/>«id. 
Cbrcoology,  naoiea  of  eountries,  weights  and  roeaeorHs,  and  jnd*^  all  the  aMrds 
€f  My  kngHfpe,  are  of  this  deeeripckin.     If  a  child  had  ev^^  ten  timss  th#r  t^6%- 

Ifo.  xL,  imsn  412, 412. 
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nary  degree  of  the  fkonlty  to  qactition,  a  jadioions  teacher  woald  find  abandanoe 
of  useful  empluyment  for  it,  without  resorting  to  any  that  oould  poaibly  be  detri- 
mental to  his  future  habits,  moral,  religious,  or  intellectual '' 

One  Tery  useful  prepept  for  students,  is  never  to  remain  Ung  puxiling  oat  any 
difficulty ;  but  lay  the  book  and  the  subject  aside,  and  return  to  it  some  boon 
after,  or  next  day ;  after  having  turned  the  attention  to  something  else.  Sumo- 
times  a  person  will  weary  his  mind  for  several  hours  in  some  effi>rts  (which  might 
have  been  spared)  to  make  out  some  difficulty ;  and  next  day,  when  he  returns  to 
the  subject,  will  find  it  quite  eai^. 

The  like  takes  place  in  the  effi>rt  to  recdleot  some  name.  Ton  may  fiitigne 
yourself  in  vain  fur  hours  together ;  and  if  yon  turn  to  something  else  (which  you 
might  us  well  have  done  at  once)  the  name  will,  as  it  were,  flash  across  you  with- 
out an  effi>rt. 

There  is  something  analogous  to  thb,  in  reference  to  the  scent  of  dugs.  When 
a  wounded  bird,  for  instance,  has  been  luei  in  the  the  thicket,  and  the  dogs  fail, 
after  some  search,  to  find  it,  a  skillful  sportsman  always  draws  them  off,  and  hunti 
them  elsewhere  for  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  back  to  the  spot  to  try  afresh ; 
and  they  will  often,  then,  find  their  game  readily  :  though,  if  they  had  been  hunt- 
ing for  it  all  the  time,  they  would  have  failed. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dog — ^and  the  mind — having  got  into  a  kind  of  wr^ng  track, 
continued  in  the  same  error,  till  drawn  completely  away  elsewhere. 

Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overcoming  of  a  difficulty,  not  to  long  eontimr 
ued  study  after  you  have  once  got  bewQdered,  but  to  repeated  trials,  at  intervals 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  student  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but 
also  learn  them  by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as  fttmiliarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  eonetantly  and  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Otherwise, 
technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance  instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a 
suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 
should  carry  them  about  in  his  hand. 

*^  There  is  mo  ttond  or  impedimeni  in  the  loti,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  JU 

etudiee.'' 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode  in  which  different 
kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reaooning  alone,  and 
does  not  encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  of  judgment :  and  it  is  well 
always  to  begin  with  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  defer  a  combination  of 
mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.  But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
mathematics  does  not  exercise  the  judgment;  and  consequently,  if  too  exclu- 
sively pursued,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for  moral  reasonings. 

'^  The  definitions,  which  are  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  are  very  /ns,  and 
the  axioms  still  fewer ;  and  both  are,  for  the  most  part,  UUd  down  and  placed 
before  the  student  in  the  outaet;  the  introduction  of  a  new  definition  or  axiom 
being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a  formal 
statement,  besides  which,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  either.  On  Uie 
ether  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard  matters  of  f^Mst,  we  introduce,  almost 
at  every  eiep^  f^h  and  fresh  propositions  (to  a  very  great  number)  which  had  not 
been  elicited  in  the  coarse  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granted }  viz.,  facta, 
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and  kwi  of  iMlure,  whioh  are  here  the  priooiideB  of  oor  reaaoniiig,  and  inax9m$f 
or  '  demeDta  of  belief,'  whioh  answer  to  the  azioma  in  mathematioa.  If,  at  the 
opening  of  a  treatise,  for  example,  on  ehemistry,  on  agrioultore,  on  politioal  eocm- 
osDj,  Acy  the  author  shoold  make,  as  in  roathematios,  a  formal  statement  of  all 
the  propoBtions  he  intended  to  asrome  as  granted,  tbroaghoat  the  whole  work, 
both  he  and  his  readers  would  be  astonished  at  the  namber ;  and,  iA  these,  iruuiy 
wookl  be  only  probable,  and  there  woald  be  much  room  lor  doubt  as  to  the  degru 
of  probability,  and  for  jadgmeot  in  asovrtaining  that  degree. 

^  Moreover,  mathematical  axioms  are  always  empk^ed  preoisely  m  ike  mme 
mmfU  form  :  «.  g.,  the  axiom  that  *■  the  things  equal  to  the  same  are  eqaal  U* 
one  another,'  is  cited,  whenever  there  is  need,  in  those  very  weeds ;  whereas  the 
Biaxims  empkiyed  in  the  other  olass  of  snbjeots,  admit  of,  and  require,  cmUnmal 
modifieatiuas  io  the  application  of  them.  £.  g.^  '  the  Htalnlity  of  the  laws  of 
aatore,'  whioh  is  our  oonstant  aMumption  in  inqoiriee  rebtiog  to  natorsl  phUn^ 
ophy,  appears  in  many  diflerent  shape's,  and  in  some  of  them  do(s  not  p«asiae  the 
■me  eomplete  oertainty  as  in  v4hvn ;  e.  g.,  when,  from  having  always  lAtmrt^i 
a  eertain  sheep  raminating,  we  infer,  that  this  individnal  sheep  will  er^artiMM  l» 
runmale,  we  asBvne  that  ^  the  property  which  has  hitheriu  befasHptd  to  tLm  An| 
will  remain  nnehanged ;'  when  we  inler  the  make  yttf^tuVf  *4  ail  A'.ef,  we 
aanroe  that  *  the  property  whieh  belongs  to  this  mdividaai  U4mi*9  U*  th*  wWAs 
speeies ;'  if,  on  comparing  sheep  with  tome  other  kinds  of  hfjn^ 
fbding  that  all  agree  in  romioating,  we  inlier  that  *  all  Wum^  ■>  sstn 
we  isMimi  that  '  the  whole  of  a  genas  or  eiast  are  UktAj  to  agfM  m  mj  ym^ 
wherein  many  specks  of  that  genes  agree :'  or  m  other  w«rd».  *  that  4  •s^t^  ¥m^ 
prap^TtMs,  ^ce.,  hfli  •fUm  been  funnd  Mwwma\mm\A  by  snr>a«ftr,  asd  mtmes  wt^^tk 
It,  the  former  will  be  mmiwermUy  Mfftmfnmtd  by  the  iao«r  /  mm 
neffdy  different  (jrtns  of  the  naznn,  that  *  nainre  im  wmMtjrm  *  bev  vf^ 
wkieb,  it  is  end^^nt.  varWa  in  tiprieMiin  in  alsMBt  'rvery  JArnf  tarn  «1h«tff»  c  • 
appB^d,  and  the  appfieataon  of  whieh  adaKis  ef  essry  liyni  «f  ev^^M^M, 
pcrfeei  moral  eertainty,  to  ssere  esfcyMfri . 

prisled  to,  and  fyioyed  in.  each  part«nkff  hrsfcuh  10  «e47  fi*a<et  «l  «»>« 
roMunings  are.  in  uimm  «f  ■mhcnmiMs.  v^ry  4A«^to»-<     r*-nrttrei^  «r.  aumm 
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**  It  may  be  obserred  here  tliat  mathematical  reaaoDmg,  as  it  oalls  tbt  no  eaer 
oiae  of  judgment  respecting  probabilities,  is  the  best  kind  of  iotrwduotory  ezereise  { 
and  from  iho  same  oanse,  ia  apt,  when  too  ezolnsiTely  pursued,  to  make  men  incor- 
rect moral  reasoners. 

"  As  for  tboeo  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  lately  mentioned  as  in 
some  respects  resembling  those  of  mathematics,  (tis.,  traoh  as  keep  clear  of  all 
assertions  respecting  facts,)  they  have  this  dttference ;  that  not  only  men  are  not 
so  completely  agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  principles  of  ethics  and  law,  bat 
the  meaning  ulso  of  each  term  can  not  be  absolutely,  and  for  ever,  fixed  by  an 
arbitrary  defioKion ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  our  labor  conswts  in  distin- 
guishing accurately  the  various  senses  in  which  men  employ  each  term, — asoer- 
taining  which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together. 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  place,  that  as  a  candid  disposition, — a 
hearty  desire  to  judge  fairly,  and  to  attain  truth, — are  evidently  necessary  with  a 
view  to  give  fair  play  to  the  reasoning  powers,  in  subjects  where  we  are  liable  to 
a  bias  from  interest  or  feelings,  so,  a  fiillaeious  perversion  of  thn  maxim  finds  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons ;  who  accordingly  speak  disparagingly  of  mU 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  declaiming  oo 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  such 
matters, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head,  &o., 
and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  we 
reaton  on  such  subjects  the  safer  we  are. 

'*  But  the  proper  office  of  candor  is  to  prepart  the  mind  not  for  the  rtjeeiivm 
of  all  evidence,  but  fur  the  right  reception  of  evidence ; — not  to  be  a  m^tltlirfa 
for  reasons,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  Is  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such 
persons  as  I  am  alluding  to  are  in  fltk*t  saying  that  since  just  weights  aUme^  with- 
out a  just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have  only  to  take  care  of  the 
■oalcs,  and  lot  the  weights  take  care  of  themselves. 

'*  This  kind  of  tone  is  of  course  most  especially  to  be  found  in  soeh  writers  as 
eoDsider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  on  the  mass  of  mankind  what — there  is  reason 
to  sus|wct — they  do  not  themselves  fully  believe,  and  which  they  apprehend  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  rejected  the  more  it  is  investigated.'' 

A  carious  anecdote  (which  I  had  heard,  in  substance,  some  years  before)  was 
told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone.  When  he  was  acting  as  temporary 
governor  of  Ceylon,  (soon  after  its  cession,)  he  sat  once  as  judge  in  a  trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  so  condtt- 
■ve,  that  he  waa  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were  native  Cingalese)  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jury  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine 
the  witnesses  himself.  He  had  them  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross-examined 
them  BO  ably  as  to  elicit  the  fact  that  they  were  lAemse/vM  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  which  they  afterwards  had  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they 
were  accordingly  put  on  their  trial  and  convicted. 

I%r  A.  J.  was  greatly  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  this  jaror ;  the 
more,  as  he  was  only  a  small  fiirmer,  who  was  not  known  ^  have  had  any 
remarkable  advantages  of  education.  He  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending 
the  wonderfol  sagacity  he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been. 
The  man  replied  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one  he  poosessed, 
which  had  long  been  in  his  fiunily,  and  which  he  delighted  to  study  in  his  Wisore 
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Tkis  book  he  wm  prerailed  on  to  abow  to  Sir  A.  J.,  w1m>  pot  il  into  Um) 
haadgqf  one  who  know  the  Cingilflw  language.  It  turoed  oot  to  be  a  tranriaf  ir^ 
into  that  lac^guage  cf  a  large  portion  of  Ariatotie's  Orgtmon,  It  appcan  that  the 
PurU^peae,  when  they  fitat  aettled  in  Ceyloo  and  (ither  parte  of  the  Kaat,  traot- 
bled  into  the  native  languagea  aoTeral  of  the  worka  then  atodied  in  the  Kiirop*4yi 
Uoiveraitiei ;  among  whioh  were  the  Lutin  versione  of  ArietuCle. 

The  Cmgaleae  in  qoeation  aaid  that  if  bin  onderatandiog  had  bet«  in  any  de- 
gree oaltivated  and  improTed,  it  waa  to  that  book  he  owed  it. 

it  ia  very  important  to  warn  all  readera  of  the  infloenoe  likely  to  be  eK^eMed 
in  the  farmation  of  their  opiniona,  iudirectly,  and  by  worka  n«H  prudtaeedly  argS' 
lUfDtatiTVy  aooh  ae  Poena  and  Talca.  Fletobur  of  titluma  aaid,  he  wtmUi  kt  Mmj 
oote  have  the  making  of  the  lawa  of  a  ooontry,  if  he  might  have  the  makiag  ef 
their  ballade.  « 

An  obaervatioa  in  the  LeUmrsi  ea  PoUiical  Eftmm^  oa  one  eaaee  wki«h  hne 
oootribated  to  Coater  an  errooeona  opinion  of  the  aapttfiur  aK/ral  pvnC>  U  pMer  aad 
half-eiviliied  ooontriea,  ia  e^oally  afiplifable  to  a  roahiladi-  *d  other  aaa^a,  um 
variooe  aabjeeia.  ^  One  powerfal^  bat  ktlie  aaiynutnJ  eaaae,  I  lak*  to  W,  an 
early  fraiiliarity  with  poetieal  deacriptiooe  of  pare,  mmm%ikmtim\tpA.  rmtm  Me,  m 
rvBMte,  aa^aeateredy  and  aaealightt^itid  da/thtHm ;— ef  the  fltfaaiy  viriar  aad  pvaa^ 
tieal  wHHkMB  of  oar  ainple  lurdathen,  before  thr  fifiaiiinaiit  U  kumrj  had  Iraa 
iatiedaeed ; — of  the  adveataroaa  wddacaa,  ao  liiaralalM^  w  tbr  en^giiailMaii  «f 
wv^ge  or  paatural  lifiB,  ia  the  miitt  of  pnoiwal  (ur«eto,  kdiy  mttmuUMm^  imA  idt 
the  grand  mocnery  of  aaealtivated  aalarc  baidi  aahj  .wU  Mtd  mjf.mm  m%  een>4 
batter  adapted  far  poeia,thBa  throagiid  a<i»a,  mutkaku§mf  e<artf«0,M«*  au^^MmU- 

whoae  obfect  ia  to  pttaM,  «C  eearMr  aMsf*  Ma  U  m^pm  ak  fh» 
Bilaaei*  p««taiatt|^  to  tLe  Me  W  tin.  i^vegft  w  {Am  ae 
taloccd  otowa,  and  awdl    niaaveJy  <itt  all  the  —nan    Mie  «*uu;rM<ir.  |«nt  ^ 
ef  charartar  whiah  ihef  li%a  «r  iMKfr.     Jiv.';|  i—  anal  laa  are 
ia  «Acs  tito  HW(gir  aa«l  sLt  iMre  ■airii^;^  lr\ae  u«t 
that  thej  are  faratond  aaiiiairiiai<|,  akC  ^  irii  irjita*    *  fib* 
of  wnnum/titmrn  ^esMadiag  a  dilihuii    aMi«t.     y^dtrj  ^0^  hfA  yt^Mmm  w 

it    '      ' 

•  1^4r«M«M9i  ^  4r.*t  W)UW 

Am  tmf^tf  mtyiiumiti^  em.  eMJH««inai«/ 

«a.  A.  «..  iai«C;»  mf*  ^«trtia«r  ei^. 

jaA   Um   >eir*aA«    :AMr>4>>»* 
itf  iga^a  ^ay  aO^  i«  «iv  ^Mii'^ 
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ID  oonneotion  with  matters  too  trifling  and  undignified,  arising  Arom  a  well-inten- 
tioned zeal,  oausing  a  forgetfulness  of  the  maxim  whose  notorious  truth  has  made 
it  proverbial,  **  Too  mnoh  familiarity  breeds  contempt"  And  the  other  is  the 
ountrary,  and  still  more  prevailing  extreme,  arinng  from  a  desire  to  preserve  a 
due  reverence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  nsefnl  applioation  in  condnoL 
Hut  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremes.  We  should 
nut  exclude  the  association  of  things  sacred  with  whatever  are  to  ouraelvea  tri- 
tliiig  matters,  (fur  *^  these  little  things  are  great  '*  to  children,)  but,  with  whatever 
18  viewed  by  them  us  trifling.  Every  thing  is  great  or  small  in  reference  to  the 
lMirti(»  concerned.  The  private  concerns  of  any  obsonre  individual  are  very  insig- 
nificant to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself.  And 
all  worldly  afliiirs  must  bo  small  in  tlie  sight  of  the  Most  High  ;  but  irreverent 
familiarity  is  engendered  iu  the  mind  of  anyone,  tben,  and  then  only,  when  things 
Hiiored  are  associated  with  such  as  are,  to  him,  insignificant  things. 

And  here  1  would  add  that  those  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  unprofitable  that 
inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  religious  principle.  This  is 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  moral  tales.  And 
so  entire  and  resolute  is  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
what  may  be  called  poetical  truth ;  it  destroys,  in  many  instances,  the  probabiti^ 
of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalness  of  the  ohairaoters.  That  Christianity  does  exist, 
every  one  must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth ;  nor  can  any  one  deny  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  it  docs  exercise, — at  least  is  supposed  to  exercise, — an  in- 
fluence on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  believers  in  it  To  represent, 
therefore,  persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  country,  and  station  in  life,  as  practicing, 
on  the  most  trying  occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering  every  kind 
of  danger,  difliculty,  and  hardship,  while  none  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  ref- 
erence to  a  religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at  variance  with  reality, — what  is 
called  in  works  uf  fiction  tififuiftirai, — as  it  would  be  to  represent  Mahomet's 
enthusiastic  followers  as  rushing  into  battle  without  any  thought  of  his  promised 
paradise.  This,  therefore,  is  a  blemish  in  point  of  arty  which  every  reader  poa- 
s^^ssing  taste  must  perceive,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  or  non-religious  per- 
suasion. But  a  far  higher,  and  more  important,  question  than  that  of  taste 
involved.  For  tliough  Miss  Edgeworth  may  entertain  opinions  which  would  not 
permit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more  to  the  influence  of  religion  than 
she  has  done,  and  in  that  case  may  stand  acquitted,  tn  foro  eontcientieiy  of  will- 
fully suppressing  anything  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  true  and  important ; 
yet,  as,  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  a  great  blemish,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  those  who  think  diflkrently,  that  virtue  should  be  studiously  fanculcated, 
with  scarcely  any  reference  to  what  they  regard  as  the  nudntpring  of  it, — lihat 
vice  should  be  traced  to  every  other  source  except  the  want  of  reHgioos  princi- 
ple,— that  the  most  radical  change  from  worthleasness  to  excellence  should  be 
represented  as  wholly  independent  of  that  Agent  which  they  consider  as  the  only 
one  that  can  accomplish  it, — and  that  consolation  under  affliction  should  be  repre- 
sented as  derived  from  every  source,  except  the  one  which  they  k)ok  to  as  the 
only  true  and  sure  one.  **  Is  it  not  because  there  is  do  Cmd  in  Israd,  that  ye  have 
sent  to  inquire  of  Baaliebub,  the  God  of  Ekron  ?"  This  vital  defect  in  such  works 
should  be  constantly  pointed  out  to  the  young  reader ;  and  he  should  be  warned 
that,  to  realise  the  picture  ef  noble,  disinterested,  thorough-going  virtoe,  pre- 
MtfDtad  in  Boeh  and  such  an  instance,  it  is  absdntely  necessary  to  resort  to  th««a 
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pruiei|te  which  in  these  fiotiona  are  uiuiotioed.  He  ahonld,  in  ibort,  be  reminded 
that  all  these  ^  thinge  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report/'  which  hare  been  placed 
before  him,  are  the  genuine  fmita  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  though  the  •ptti  who  have 
brought  them  bring  ako  an  eril  report  of  that  land,  and  would  persuade  na  to 
remain  wandering  in  the  wildemesi. 

The  student  of  history,  also,  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  indirect  influ- 
ence likely  to  be  exercised  on  his  opinions.  On  this  point  I  take  tlie  liberty  of 
quoting  a  pasaage  from  my  Leeturea  on  Political  Eeomomy : — 

^  An  injudicious  reader  of  history  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  circumstance, 
that  histurians  and  travelers  occupy  themselves  principally  (as  is  naturaJj  with 
the  relatioa  of  whatever  is  remarkabU^  and  different  from  wliat  commouly  tak«5s 
place  in  their  own  time  or  country.  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  human  liie,  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish  the  data  (lo  which  piJitical 
economy  proceeds,)  but  on  every  thing  that  appears  an  exccpti^jci  Ui  gt-oeral 
roles,  and  in  any  way  such  as  could  not  have  been  antidpatt-d.  The  srirt  U 
inlbrmstion  which  the  political  economist  wants  is  iDtr<Mlncr-tfJ,  inf  tl»e  twml  part, 
ooly  incidentally  and  obliquely  ;  and  is  to  be  oolleeted,  imperferitly,  frvjm  amtU^-ii 
allanoos.  So  that  if  you  will  give  a  rapid  glance,  for  instao'-«.  at  iIk-  ht^iry  of 
these  iaiands,  from  the  time  ui  the  Norman  cooqueat  to  the  pr«aent  day,  yon  wil 
fnd  that  the  differeneea  between  the  two  atatca  c4  the  a^ntry,  m  wtM.  of  the 
points  with  which  our  science  is  conveisant,  are  but  very  imperfodJy  meeimttUd 
tar  in  the  main  outline  of  the  narrative. 

'^  If  it  were  poaaible  that  we  could  have  a  full  report  U  th^  *inmmfm  boaiMfla 
and  comflBOB  aonveraatioa,  in  the  markets,  the  shops,  and  th#r  -mifar^  *4  Aihsas 
tad  PirBos,  for  a  single  day^  it  would  probable  thrvrw  more  ti$^t  tm  the  stale  «f 
thiagB  in  Greeoe  at  that  time,  in  all  that  political  eeuarjmy  10  oMjat  tsfjmr^.rmd  with, 
than  all  the  hiatoncs  that  are  extant  put  together. 

"^There  is  a  danger,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  the  atudcal,  wW^  prmm^M  m 
the  manner  I  have  deacribed,  may  have  been  even  dra«b  'M  ffjm  th^  Hma 
if  foeli  whi^  are,  for  the  purpoae  m  quucion,  nMst  imf^^tuat  v^  ^  ata^^i^H  u* 

**  For,  it  ahoold  be  obaerved  that  in  aO  stadka  there  m  a  daajp^f  w  h^  t^mr^tM 
i^gnat,  which  BaeoB,  with  hia  aaaal  acutcoHB,  haa  p0»tat^  ^^ve :  ttai  w^m, 
mo  wo  ■■iki«  to  make  or  aeek  for  aooae  aif%MM^m  rd  vhiat  Uw^y  hat* 
leaning,  aa  not  nnfrequeatly  to  apply  it  improfneriy.  h^  tvA^^-t'jf  :^  ^^  tx-i/ 
kaoerladga  ^^ouid  lie  by  them  idle,  to  hrinf  it  to  \0iu  *^  tt/a^  ^^^atUAk  V«  m%.^^ 
km  incievaBt;  hke  Horatee*8  painter,  who,  bir^  ■a..'^  a  <r^»  s^  a  irj^*m, 
wm  for  imrodaang  oae  into  the  pictara  of  a  ak.ymrruk      I'mwm,  v.nif«»iw  '/ 

tha  Irgiriaaa  omd  amafhyeMBa  U  %m  ^;   »V>  tAfA^M 
^rnktm  fi  the  «adisa  .«  vWa  :m7  jkU  v»«  v.*- 
phikaophy:  'Ana  aa^  w^^^am  U  vaa  m  «a  omUms 
Bat  tke  aaane  danger  hcaato  theae  «vr-:rmaa  a  w^'tr}  'Mj.^  a^/  a«av«r, 

«f  aosae  aca  e«fcyn<^.    uas  may  *rmk  ZiMti  v,  &«^.   vw#* 

ahara  «d  aaah  auA's  leums^M      si^  m  yim/^fytA  v»  ««v»4r  1>»  s 

of  aiarj  ^aaaUoa  <m  evtvy  mtjt^agL  'im  i,  •-^•s^m  Vv  sia  '/v*  W'^^ 

«^  h  aawiV  ifg* :  Ia«  s  ma^^J^jj    vIum  Inr   a^nrtA^    » A  a 

pa  «i  cvtrr  suayr  aar  yjaMa  «  %jt  »ay 

ta the  pMBt  mniid-if  r*  ^^^k  m.  sa  Wv  m  wsA  iu*l  • 

M  wvii>^  '/  Ak  faayr  '  ^^  iir,^»  <«  »-rn<wK  V 

ef  asm  sj«iv««2^,    y  mmtufy-f  k^  Cr  ^/ 
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that  beoauae  political  eoonomy  is  oooTenant  with  kmrnan  trantaetmu,  and  he  ia 
acqnainted  with  so  maoh  greater  an  amoimt  of  hmman  traM»ttetum»  than  the 
generality  of  men,  he  most  ha^e  an  advantage  o?er  them  in  pfeoisely  the  same 
degree,  in  disoossing  questions  of  politioal  eoonomy.  UndonbCedly  he  ku  a 
givat  advantage,  if  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  true  principleeof  thesoienee; 
but  otherwise  he  may  even  labor  nnder  a  du-advantage,  by  forgetting  that  (as  I  • 
ju8t  now  observed)  the  kind  of  transactions  which  are  made  most  prominent  and 
uc'cupy  tlio  chief  space,  in  the  works  of  historians  and  travelers,  are  asoally  not 
tbfisc  (if  every-day  life,  with  which  political  economy  is  conversant.  It  is  in  the 
Rami;  way  that  an  accurate  military  survey  of  any  district,  or  a  series  of  sketches 
accompanying  a  pietureaque  tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  misksad  one  who 
is  sc>eking  for  a  knowle<ige  of  its  agricultural  condition,  if  he  does  not  keep  in 
mind  the  difiercnt  objects  which  ditferent  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

'*  Geologists,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  procure  them  from  any  for« 
rign  country  such  specimens  as  may  convey  an  idea  of  its  geological  charaoter, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  against  sending  over  collections  of  euriotitita — t.  e. 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  d^c,  which  are  accounted,  in  that  country,  curwns, 
from  being  rarities^  and  which  consequently  convey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen- 
eral features.  What  they  want  is,  specimens  of  the  commonest  strata, — the 
stones  with  which  the  foads  are  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &c.  And  some 
fragments  of  thi'se,  which  in  that  country  are  accounted  mere  rubbish,  they 
sometimes,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  caowdly  adhering  to  the  specimens  sent 
them  as  curiosities,  and  constituting,  for  their  objtHSt,  the  most  important  part 
of  tlie  collection.  Histories  are  in  general,  to  the  politioal  economist,  what  such 
collections  are  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  allusions  to  common,  and  what  are 
considered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  most  valuable  information. 

**  An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a  hindrance  insti«d 
of  a  help  to  the  forming  of  right  views  of  political  economy.  For  not  only  are 
many  of  the  transactions  which  are,  in  the  historian's  view,  the  meet  important, 
such  as  ore  the  least  important  to  the  political  economist,  but  also  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  rcalKy  the  greatest  trnpediments  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  society  in  wealth :  viz.,  wars,  revolutions,  and  disturbances  of  evety 
kind.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  society  has 
made  the  progress  which  in  fact  it  has  made.  So  that  in  taking  such  a  survey 
as  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of  events,  for  instance,  for  the  last  eight  hund- 
red years,  (the  period  I  just  now  alluded  to,)  not  only  do  we  find  little  mention 
of  the  causes  which  have  ao  greatly  increased  national  wealth  during  that  period* 
but  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  is,  the  eonnteraeting  cauaoa }  especially  the  wars 
which  have  been  raging  from  time  to  time,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
hindrance  of  improvement  Now,  if  a  ship  had  performed  a  voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  and  the  register  of  it  oontained  an  account  chiefly  of  the  con- 
trary winds  and  currents,  and  made  little  mention  of  fiivorable  gales,  we  might 
well  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  reached  her  deetination ;  and  might  even 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  contrary  winds  had  forwarded  her 
In  her  course.    Yet  such  is  history !" 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  npon  the  in 
portance,  among  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  such  a  study,  ef  a  vivid  fanag- 
ination, — a  fiiculty  which,  consequently,  a  skillful  narrator  must  himaelf  possess, 
aod  to  which  he  muaH  be  able  to  furnish  excitement  in  others.    Some  may,  par 
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haps,  be  ■tmrtled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been  aceaatomed  to  conader  imagina- 
two  aa  having  no  other  olliee  than  io  feign  and  to  fitlaHy.  Bvery  flusolty  is  liable 
to  abuse  and  misdbection,  and  imagination  among  the  rest ;  bat  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  neoesaarOy  tends  to  pervert  the  tmdi  of  hiatory,  and  to  mislead 
the  jodgnuint  On  the  contrary,  our  view  of  any  transaoUon,  especially  one  that 
is  remote  in  thne  or  plaoe,  will  neeeasarily  be  imperfect,  generally  inoorroct,  nnless 
it  embrace  something  more  than  the  bare  outline  of  the  oocnrrencea, — unless  we 
have  before  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  soenes  in  which  the  events  took  place, 
the  habiti  of  thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  oireamstanoes  eon- 
nected  with  the  transaction ;  nnless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  considerable  degrea 
transport  ourselves  ont  of  our  own  age,  and  country,  and  peniooR,  and  imagine 
ourselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  tht^sc  circum- 
stances that  we  are  enabU*d  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  facts  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  imaginary^  tliat  is,  unreal ;  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist  To  say  that  imiigination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  Ruffioiont 
knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions  of  pant  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  fallible.  But  such  false  impressions  are  even  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  uncultivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  comiti-ies,  &c.,  which  they 
read  of,  as  much  leas  different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 


The  praoticfll  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a  full,  and 
clear,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 
hardly  bo  over-estimaU^d.  In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transao- 
tioBs,  it  is  mattc>r  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder,  contempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression  of  our  first  }>arcnts ;  as  if 
they  were  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if 
he  had  been  placed  in  precisely  tlie  same  cironmstances,  have  acted  aa  they 
did.  The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  l>arren  wonder  the 
history  of  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
ihem,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
an,  in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they  rood,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavor  to  fancy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 
reougniie  in  the  accounts  of  past  times  the  portraiture  of  our  own.  From  not 
patting  oarselvea  in  the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering 
folly  mto  all  their  feelings,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many  things  might 
appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimeri- 
cal, expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 
thoae  tiroee,  we  should  doubtless  have  entertained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 
DO  dmmger  of  those  evils  which,  were,  in  fact,  escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make 
too  little  aUowances  for  prejudices  and  associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 
varianee  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  ourselves  are  infected. 

**  Studies  eerve  for  delight ^  for  ornament,  and  for  ability ^ 

We  ahoold,  th^,  cultivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  our  minds,  but  the 
i^aaame-groonda  also.  Every  faculty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
mgr  ba,  wheo  not  emj>lqyed  in  the  eorvioe  of  God, — however  debtaed  and  ^- 
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lutod  when  devoted  to  the  ■enrioe  of  an, — beoome  ennobled  and  HUictified  when 
directed,  by  one  whose  oonstraining  motiTO  is  the  Ioto  of  Christ,  towards  a  good 
ohj«  ct.  Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  think  ^  soom  of  the  pleasant  Und."  That 
land  is  the  field  of  anoient  and  modern  literature— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departments — of  the  arts  of  reasoning;  and  persuasion.  Every  part  of  it  may  be 
oultivatod  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  God's 
peculiar  people.  They  were  not  commanded  to  lot  it  lie  waste,  as  inonraUy  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants ;  but  to  oultivate  it,  and  dwell  in 
it,  living  in  obedienoe  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedioating  its  ohoioest  fruits  to  tha 
Lord  their  Go4. 
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To  nnderstand  the  real  progresB  which  has  been  made  in  the 
organization,  administration,  and  instniction  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  many  agencies  and  means  of  popular  education  besides 
schools,  books,  anil  teachers,  we  must,  as  far  as  we  can,  look  into 
the  schools  themselves,  as  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and 
realise  the  difficulties  and  doficicnccs  under  which  some  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  our  history  were  dcvelope<l.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  an<l  <leficicncos  in  our 
schools,  we  bring  together  the  testimony  of  several  eminent  men 
who  were  pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who  assisted  in 
various  ways  in  achieving  their  improvement. 

LRTKR  FROM   NOAH   WEB8TEB,    LL.  D. 

New  Haven,  March  10th,  1840. 

Mr.  Barnard:  Dwir  Sir — You  desire  me  to  p^ive  yon  some  information  m 
to  the  mode  of  instmction  in  common  schools  wlien  I  was  youn^,  or  l>eforo  the 
Revohition.  I  believe  you  to  be  better  aoqtiainUHl  with  the  methods  of  manafc- 
mg  common  schools,  at  Uie  present  time,  than  1  am ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  in- 
stitute a  very  exact  comparison  bi'tween  the  old  modes  and  the  present  From 
what  1  know  of  the  present  schools  in  the  country.  I  believe  the  prin<ripal  differ- 
ence  between  the  schools  of  former  times  and  at  present  consists  in  the  books 
and  instruments  used  in  the  modem  schools. 

When  I  was  young,  the  books  used  were  chiefly  or  wholly  Pilworth's  Spell- 
ing  Books,  the  Psalter.  Testament,  and  Bible.  No  geo^^raphy  was  studied  be- 
fi>re  the  publit^ion  of  Dr.  Morst^^s  small  books  on  that  subject,  abotit  the  year 
1786  or  1787.  No  history  was  read,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  for  there 
was  DO  abridged  history  of  the  United  States.  Except  the  lM)oks  above  men- 
tioned, no  book  for  reading  was  used  before  the  publication  of  the  Third  Part 
of  my  Institute,  in  1785.  In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  that  book,  I  intro- 
daced  slK>rt  notices  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  led  to  more  enlarged  descriptions  of  the  country.  In  1788,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Morse,  I  wrote  an  account  of  tlie  transactions  in  the  United  States,  after 
the  Revolution;  which  account  fills  nearly  twenty  pages  in  the  llrst  volume  of 
hk  octavo  editions. 

Before  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  after,  no  slates  were  UHed  in  com- 
moo  flcbools:  all  writing  and  the  operations  in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The 
(eecber  wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  huiiih  in  arithinetit!;  few  or  none  of  the 
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pupils  having  any  books  as  a  guide.    Such  was  the  oondition  of  the  schools  io 
which  I  received  my  early  education. 

The  introduction  of  my  Spelling  Book,  first  published  in  1783,  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  department  of  spelling;  and,  firom  the  information  I  can 
gain,  spelling  was  taught  with  more  care  and  aoouracy  for  twenty  years  or  more 
after  that  period,  than  it  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  multiplied  books 
and  studios.* 

No  English  grammnr  was  generally  taught  in  common  schools  when  I  was 
young,  except  that  in  Dilworth,  and  that  to  no  good  purpose.  In  short,  the  in- 
struction  in  schools  was  very  imperfect,  in  every  branch ;  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, it  is  so  to  this  day,  in  many  branches.  Indeed  there  is  danger  of  run- 
ning from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  instead  of  having  too  few  books  in  our 
schools,  we  shall  have  too  many. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  (Kend  and  obedient  servant^ 

N.  Wbbstkb. 

Dr.  Webster  in  an  essay  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  1788, 
"On  the  Education  of  Youth  in  America,"  and  in  anotlier  essay 
published  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  1790,  "On  Property,  Government, 
Edncation,  Rtiligion,  Agriculture,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,"!  wliile 
setting  forth  some  of  tlie  cardinal  doctrines  of  American  education 
as  now  held,  throws  liglit  on  the  condition  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  that  date. 

The  first  error  that  I  would  mention  is  a  too  general  attention  to  the  dead 
languages,  with  a  neglect  of  our  own.  *  *  *  Tliis  neglect  is  so  general 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  to  be  found  in  the  country  where  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  taught  regularly  fixtm  its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  con- 
struction in  prose  and  verso.  Perhaps  in  most  schools  boys  are  tauglit  the 
definition  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  few  hard  names  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  which  the  teacher  seldom  attempts  to  explain:  this  is  called 
learning  grammar.  *  *  *  The  principles  of  any  sdenoe  afibrd  pleasure  to 
the  student  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to  render  the  study  of  language 
agreeable,  the  distinctions  between  words  should  be  illustrated  by  the  diiforenoe 
in  visible  objecta  Examples  should  be  presented  to  the  senses  which  are  the 
inlets  of  all  our  Icnowledge. 

Another  error  which  is  fi^uent  in  America,  is  that  a  master  undertakes  to 
teach  many  difi*erent  branches  in  the  same  schooL  In  new  settlements,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  live  in  scattered  situations,  the  practioe  is  often  un- 
avoidable. But  in  populous  towns  it  must  be  considered  as  a  defective  plan  of 
education.  For  suppose  the  teacher  to  be  equally  master  of  all  the  branches 
which  he  attempts  to  teach,  which  seldom  happens,  yet  his  attention  must  be 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  consequently  painful  to  himseUJ 
and  not  usefiil  to  to  his  pupil&    Add  to  this  the  oontmual  interruptions  which 

*Th6  generml  um  of  my  Spellinfr  Book  in  the  United  Maioi  has  hud  a  moat  extensiva  aflbot 
In  oorreeUng  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  giTing  uniformity  to  the  laiignage.  Of  Ihia 
ehaiige,  the  present  generation  can  have  a  very  imperfect  Idea. 

t  These  essays  were  afterwards  rollerted  with  others  In  a  volume  entitled  "A 
#/  EamjM  and  Fugitive  Writings,  etc."    By  Noah  Webster,  Jr.    BoatoD :  I790L 
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tile  stadeiitH  of  ou«  branch  soffer  from  thoee  of  another,  which  must  retard  the 
progress  of  the  whole  school.  It  is  a  mach  more  eligible  plan  to  appropriate 
an  apartment  to  each  branch  of  education,  with  a  teacher  who  makes  that 
branch  his  sole  emplojment.  *  ♦  ♦  Indeed  what  is  now  called  a  liberal 
education  disqualifies  a  man  for  business.  Habits  are  formed  iu  youth  and  by 
practice ;  and  as  business  is  in  some  measure  mechanical,  every  person  should 
be  exercised  in  his  employment  in  an  early  period  of  life,  that  his  habits  may 
be  formed  by  the  time  his  apprenticosliip  expires.  An  education  iu  a  univer- 
sity interferes  with  the  forming  of  tliese  habits,  and  perhaps  forms  opposite 
habits;  the  mind  may  contract  a  fondness  for  ease^  for  pleasures  or  for  bookn, 
which  no  efforts  can  overcome.  An  academic  education,  which  should  furnish 
the  youth  with  some  ideas  of  men  and  tilings,  and  leave  time  for  an  appreutiee- 
ship  before  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  years,  would  be  the  most  eligible  for  young 

men  who  are  designed  for  active  employments. 

♦  *♦♦«* 

But  the  principal  defect  in  our  plan  of  education  in  America  is  the  want  of 
good  teachers  in  the  academies  and  common  schools.  By  good  teachers  I  nieuii 
men  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  possessed  of  abilities  competent  to  their 
station.  That  a  man  should  be  master  of  what  he  undertakes  to  tciich  is  a  point 
that  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  yet  it  is  certuin  that  abilities  are  often  dispensed 
with,  either  through  inattention  or  fear  of  expense.  To  those  who  employ 
ignorant  men  to  instruct  their  children,  let  me  say,  it  is  better  for  youth  to  have 
no  education  than  to  have  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  habits 
than  to  impress  new  ideas.  The  tender  shrub  is  easily  bent  to  any  figure ;  hut 
the  tree  which  has  acquired  its  full  growth  resists  all  impressions.  Yet  abilities 
are  not  tlie  sole  requisites.  The  instructors  of  youth  ought,  of  all  men,  to  be 
the  most  prudent,  accomplished,  agreeable,  and  respectable.  What  avail  a 
man's  parts,  ii^  while  he  is  "the  wisest  and  brightest,''  he  is  the  "meanest  of 
mankind  ?"  The  pernicious  effects  of  bad  example  ou  the  minds  of  youth  will 
probably  be  acknowledged ;  but,  with  a  view  to  improvement,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  the  teachers  should  possess  good  breeding  and  agreeable 
manners.  In  order  to  g^ye  fUll  effect  to  instructions  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  proceed  from  a  man  who  is  loved  and  respected.  But  a  low-bred  clown 
or  morose  tyrant  can  command  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and  that  pupil  who 
has  no  motive  for  application  to  books  but  the  fear  of  the  rod,  will  not  make  a 
■cholar. 

LBTTBB  FBOM  RET.   HSMAH  HUMPHRBT,   D.  D. 

Ptttsfield,  December  12th,  1860. 

Bom.  HnrRT  Barkabd  :  Dear  Sir — I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you,  still  engaged 
in  the  educational  cause,  and  that  you  are  intending  to  "  give  a  picturesque  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  of  our  common  schools,  their  equipment,  studies,  and  charac- 
ter.** If  my  early  recollections  and  experience  will  give  you  any  Uttle  aid,  I 
shall  esteem  myself  happy  in  affording  it 

The  first  school  I  remember  was  kept  a  few  weeks  by  a  maiden  lady,  called 
Mias  Faithy,  in  a  bam.  I  was  very  young,  as  were  most  of  the  children. 
What  I  learned  then,  if  any  thing,  I  have  forgotten.  This  was  in  the  summer, 
of  coorse.  The  next  was  a  school,  so  called,  kept  a  month  or  two  by  a  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  who  was  the  best  tro^U  ji»her^  with  his  horse-hair  line,  in  all  tliOvse 
parta    He  wrote  a  fiiir  hand,  as  I  remember,  on  birch  bark.    What  he  taught 
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U8,  but  to  Kty  tfte  and  doe,  lias  eet^apod  my  recollection.  We  had  uo  8chool- 
hoose  thoD  in  our  diHtrict,  and  wo  mot  as  much  for  plaj  as  any  tiling,  where  we 
could  find  nlioltor.  The  next  winter,  another  neighbor  took  us  a  few  weokH 
into  one  of  tiio  rooms  of  his  own  liouse,  whore  every  thing  but  learning  was 
going  on.  His  H|H)ech  bewrayed  him  of  Rhode  Island  origin,  and  whatever  he 
knew,  he  ccrtiiinly  could  never  have  had  mucli  if  any  chance  of  being  whi[){K.'d 
in  school  when  ho  was  a  boy.  I  remember  his  tremendous  siamp  when  we  got 
noisy  in  s"lK)ol-timc\  and  that  is  all.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  school 
accommodations  in  my  boyhood ;  and  I  had  a  better  chance  for  two  or  throe 
winterH  uflcrward. 

School'fumseif. 

Most  of  the  other  dintricts  in  the  town  had  school -houses,  but  not  all.  The 
tirst  winter  that  1  kept  sc*hool  myB«ilf,  was  in  a  room  next  to  tho  kitchen  in  a 
small  private  houm.'.  Some  of  tho  school-houses  were  better  than  otliers;  but 
none  of  them  in  tliat  or  tlio  adjoining  towns  were  convenient  or  even  comforta- 
ble. They  wore  ratlier  juvenile  peniienUaiieii,  than  attractive  accommodations 
for  study.  They  were  too  small,  and  low  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  the 
calculation  of  the  builders  poemed  to  have  Ukjii,  to  decide  into  how  small  a  space 
the  childrc>n  could  be  crowded,  from  the  fireplace  till  tlie  room  was  well  packed. 
Not  unfrequeutly  sixty  or  seventy  scholars  were  daijy  shut  up  six  hours,  where 
there  was  hardly  room  for  thirty.  The  school-houses  were  square,  with  a  very 
narrow  entry,  and  a  large  fireplace  on  tlie  side  near  tlie  dour.  Tliere  were  no 
Ktoves  then.  They  were  generally  roughly  clapboarded,  but  nevor  painted. 
They  had  writing-deskH,  or  rather,  long  boards  for  writing,  on  two  or  three 
sides,  next  to  the  wall.  The  benches  were  all  loose;  some  of  them  boards, 
with  slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  standing  on  four  legs,  two  at  each  end.  Some 
were  a  little  lower  than  the  rest,  but  many  of  the  smaller  children  had  to  sit  all 
(lay  with  their  legs  dangling  between  the  bench  and  tho  floor.  Poor  little 
tl  ingsl  nodding  and  trying  to  keep  their  balance  on  the  slabs,  without  any 
I'acksto  lean  agiiinst,  how  I  pity  them  to  this  day.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it 
i\  as  hard  to  tell  whicli  was  tlie  most  di£BcuIt,  to  keep  fVom  roasting  or  fi'eozing. 
i*  or  those  nearest  to  the  fire  it  was  sweltering  hot,  while  the  ink  was  fi'eezing  in 
ihe  pens  on  tlie  back  side  of  the  room.  "  Master^  I  am  too  hot " — **  Master,  may 
I  go  to  the  fire  ?"  That  was  the  style  of  address  in  those  days,  and  we  did  our 
best  to  be  nui^Uns,  aiiyliow. 

All  the  school-houses  that  I  remember  stood  close  by  the  traveled  road,  with- 
out any  play-grounds  or  inclosures  whatever.  If  there  were  any  shade  trees 
planted,  or  letl  of  spontaneous  growth,  I  have  forgotten  them.  And  in  most 
cases,  there  were  uo  outride  accommodations,  even  the  most  necessary  for  a 
moment's  occasion.  I  now  marvel  at  it,  but  so  it  was.  In  that  respect,  cer- 
tainly, the  days  of  the  children  are  better  than  the  days  of  their  fisitheru  wera 

For  the  most  part.,  the  winter  schools  were  miserably  supplied  with  wood.  I 
kept  school  myself  in  three  towns,  and  in  but  one  of  the  schools  was  there  any 
wood-shed  wliatevor ;  and  no  wood  was  got  up  and  seasoned  in  summer  against 
winter.  Most  of  what  we  used  was  standing  in  the  forests  when  the  school 
1  Qgan.  and  was  cut  and  brought  sled  leng:th  by  the  fanners  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars  which  tliey  sent.  Not  exactly  tliat,  eitlier ;  for  sometimes, 
when  we  went  to  the  school-house  in  a  cold  morning,  there  was  no  wood  thsre. 
Somebody  had  ni^glected  to  bring  his  load,  and  we  were  obh'ged  to  adjourn  over 
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to  the  next  daj.  In  maoj  cases,  the  uoderetanding  was,  that  tho  larger  boys 
most  cut  the  wood  as  it  was  wanted.  It  alwajs  lay  in  tho  snow,  and  some- 
times the  boys  were  sent  to  dig  it  out  in  school-time,  and  bring  it  in,  all  wet 
and  green  as  it  was,  to  keep  us  from  freezing.  Tliat  was  the  Aiol  to  make  fires 
with  in  the  morning,  when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero,  and  huw  tho  little 
childrou  cried  with  the  cold,  when  they  came  almost  frtwen,  and  found  no  fire 
burning;  notliing  but  one  or  two  boys  blowing  and  koepiug  tlieinsolvos  warm 
as  well  as  they  could,  by  exorcise,  in  trying  to  kindle  it  Such  wore  our  school- 
bouses  and  their 
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They  were  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  besides  the  A  B  O's  to  childnu 
toaroely  four  years  old,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  homo  with  their  motheni. 
They  f^ere  called  up  twice  a  day  by  tho  master  pointing  with  his  (KMiknife, 
"WhAt'sthatr  "A."  "What'sthat?"  "D."  "No.it'sB."  "What'athatr 
''N."  "No.  you  careless  boy,  it's  C;"  and  so  down  to  ezand.  '*Go  to  your 
icpt;  you  will  neyer  learn  your  lesson  in  the  world,  at  this  rate."  Our  Mchottl- 
books  were  the  Bible,  ''Webster's  Spelling  Book,"  and  "Third  Part,"  niauily. 
One  or  two  others  were  found  in  some  schools  for  tlie  reading  claHses.  Gram- 
mar  was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  any  of  them,  and  that  little  was  coufinod  almost 
entirely  to  committing  and  reciting  the  rules.  Parsing  wbm  one  of  the  occult 
sciences  in  my  day.  We  had  some  few  lessons  in  geography,  by  questions  and 
answers,  but  no  maipa,  no  globes;  and  as  for  bkuMoarda^  such  a  thing  was  never 
thought  of  till  long  after.  Children's  reading  and  picture-books,  we  had  none ; 
the  fables  in  Webster's  Spelling  Book  came  nearest  to  it.  Arithmetic  was  hardly 
taught  at  all  in  the  day  schools.  As  a  substitute,  there  wore  some  evonuig 
fcboohi  in  most  of  the  districts.  Spelling  was  one  of  tlio  leading  daily  exer- 
cises in  all  the  classes,  and  it  was  better,  a  good  deal,  I  think,  tfiun  it  is  now. 

The  winter  schools  were  commonly  kept  about  throe  months;  in  some  favored 
districts  ybiir,  but  rarely  as  long.  As  none  of  what  are  now  calh>d  the  higher 
branches  were  taught  beyond  the  merest  elements,  parents  generally  thought 
that  thrM  or  four  months  was  enough.  There  were  no  winter  select  schools  for 
the  young  above  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  I  remember,  till  after  I  re- 
tired from  the  profession,  such  as  it  then  was.  There  may  have  been  here  and 
there  an  academy,  in  some  parts  of  the  State ;  but  not  one  within  the  range  of 
■y  nnqiinintnnoe. 

Spring  EahSMUons, 

At  the  dose  of  the  winter  schools  we  had  what  we  used  to  call  our  Qwirier- 
iayst  when  the  schools  came  together  in  the  meeting-house,  with  a  large  con- 
gregation of  parents  and  fnends.  The  public  exercises  were  reading,  spelling, 
tod  speaking  single  pieces  and  dialogues.  Some  of  the  dialogues  we  wrote 
eorselvoe,  fbr  our  own  schools.  Most  of  them  were  certainly  very  flat;  but 
they  brought  down  the  house,  and  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  wo 
ooold  pick  up.  We  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  those  quarter-days  were 
of  great  advantage  to  the  schools.  The  anticipation  of  thera  kept  up  an  inte- 
rest all  winter,  and  stimulated  both  teachers  and  scholarn  to  do  their  best  in  the 
way  of  preparation.  As  the  time  approached  wf  had  evening  schools  for  mad- 
tag  and  rehearsing  the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  sif^e  not  to  fall  behind  in  the  ox- 
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hibitiomt.     Nonc'  of  our  college  commenoemeiitfi  are  now  looked  forward  to 
with  greater  interest  than  were  those  vernal  anniyensariea. 

Another  thing  that  helped  us  a  good  deal  was  the  occasional  afternoon  TiaiUi 
of  the  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  schools.  Thej  came  in  bj  iuTitation,  or 
whenever  they  chose,  and  their  visits  always  did  us  good. 
^  Still  another  practice  we  found  to  be  quite  stimulating  and  useful  We  had 
a  mutual  uudorstanding  that^  without  giving  any  notice,  any  teacher  might  dis- 
miss his  own  school  fur  an  afternoon,  and,  takmg  along  with  him  some  of  the 
older  boys,  call  in  to  see  how  his  brother  teacher  got  along  in  the  next  or  some 
other  district  The  arrangement  worked  weU.  We  made  speeches,  compli- 
mented one  another  as  poUtely  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  went  home 
\^  resolved  not  to  (all  behind  the  best  of  Uiem. 

In  tlie  school,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  masters,  in  fad  as  well  as  in 
name.  Though  of  late  years  I  have  not  had  very  good  advantages  for  making 
the  comparison,  I  bcUeve  the  schools  were  quite  as  well  governed  sixty  years 
ago  as  they  are  now.  Among  other  things  which  we  did  to  maintain  our  au- 
thority, was  to  go  out  now  and  tlien  and  have  a  snowball  skirmisli  with  the 
boys,  and  though  we  commonly  got  beat,  nothing  we  could  do  was  more 
effectual 

OoTTporal  punishments,  I  believe,  were  sparingly  resorted  to  in  most  of  our 
schools.  Though  I  myself  believed  in  Solomon  fully,  I  never  flogged  but  one 
scholar  in  my  Ufe,  though  I  shook  the  mischief  out  of  a  great  many.  I  think 
Sam  was  of  the  opinion,  in  the  premises,  that  the  rod  was  laid  on  rather  smartly, 
for  I  understood  he  promised,  some  day,  to  pay  me  in  kind,  which,  however,  I 
suppose  he  never  found  it  quite  convenient  to  undertake. 

We  schoolmasters  wittiin  convenient  distances  used  to  meet  in  the  winter 
evenings  for  mutual  improvement,  which,  to  own  the  truth,  we  needed  a  good 
deal  Our  regular  exercises  were  reading  for  criticisms,  reporting  how  we  were 
getting  along,  and  conversing  upon  the  bestNi|Qethod  of  knanaging  our  schools. 
This  was  very  profitable,  as  we  thought,  to  us  all 

In  those  ancient  times,  it  was  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the  rural  tovms 
of  Connecticut^  for  the  teachers  to  hoaird  rounds  and  upon  the  whole  I  liked  it 
It  was  a  good  school  for  us.  By  going  into  all  the  families  we  learned  a  great 
deal.  We  were  looked  upon  as  having  more  in  our  h'eads  than  we  could 
fiurly  daim,  and  they  always  kept  us  on  the  best  they  had.  It  is  true^  the 
cooking  was  not  alwaya  the  beet,  nor  sheets  always  so  dean  as  to  guard 
against  infection ;  and  if|  perchance,  it  sometimes  broke  out,  we  knew  how  to 
cure  it 

Our  wages  were  generally  screwed  down  to  the  lowest  notch  by  the  school 
committees,  under  the  instruction  of  the  dietncts.  For  my  first  campaign  I  re- 
ceived seven  dollars  a  month  and  board ;  for  the  next,  nine;  for  the  third,  Im; 
and  I  think  I  never  went  above  thirteen  till  quite  the  hiet  of  my  teadiing  belfiMne 
I  went  to  college.  As  I  bad  some  reputation  in  thAt  line,  I  suppose  I  was  as 
well  paid  as  my  brethren. 

With  regard  to  the  smnmer  schools  of  that  period,  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
They  were  kept  by  females  upon  very  low  wages,  about  as  modi  a  week  as  tkey 
could  earn  in  families  by  spinning  or  weaving.  They  took  good  care  of  the 
little  diildren,  and  taught  them  as  well  as  they  could. 

As  we  had  no  grammar  scHbols  in  which  the  languages  were  taught,  we  most 
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of  OB  fitted  Tor  coDcge  with  our  miniFtere,  wbo,  though  not  Yerj  fresh  fron 
th«ir  daraks,  did  what  tbej  oould  to  help  us. 

Finalljf  joa  aak  me  whether  there  were  any  schoojs  for  young  ladies  in  tbow 
old  tunes  ?  There  may  pooiibl/  have  been  in  two  or  three  of  the  largest  town^ 
bat  the  only  one  of  which  I  had  any  knowlcdgu  waH  in  LiU*hflcld,  kept  by  Miss 
Pierce^  and  I  am  not  quite  Buro  that  her  school  was  established  as  early  as  your 
question  ooutemplates. 

Iliese,  dear  sir,  are  some  of  my  old  remembrances,  whiuh  you  may  make 
snoh  use  of  as  you  pleaae. 

Respectfully  yours, 

IL   liUMPHEBT. 
URTBB  FBOM  THE  HON.   JUSWII   T.    BUCKHftJUAM. 

Cambriikjk,  n<'ceiiiber  UHh,   1860. 

Hmr  Barnard,  Kbq.:  My  Dntr  Sir^X  ilici-rfully  (xifiiply  with  your  re- 
quest to  giro  you  some  aoormnt  of  tlie  scImjoIh  and  the  edur:ition«1  books  thai 
m/n  in  use  about  the  ckise  of  tlie  last  century.  I  ucfYcr  IumI  Uk;  priyilefre  id 
attending  any  higher  iu»«tituti«>n  of  icfimiiig  tluui  the  common  district  schools 
of  CouH-cticut,  in  the  town  of  Windham :  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  of 
that  town  were  a  fiur  typi>  of  many  others,  proliably  nxvt  of  Uiem,  except  such 
as  were  kept  in  tlie  larger  towns  or  thickly  prifiulatcd  villages. 

According  to  the  best  of  my  rfmerobrancf*.  my  school-days  began  in  the 
spring  of  1783.  The  school  to  which  I  wsk  admitu^  waH  kept  by  a  lady,  and, 
like  most  of  tlie  diHtrict  sdicjols.  wss  k^pt  only  ff*r  the  youngr^r  pupils,  and  was 
open  for  two  months  during  tlie  summer  seaimn.  The  ufiper  class  in  the  ichoril 
was  Ibrmed  entirely  of  fenutles — i^uch  as  could  n.;«d  in  the  Bible.  Tlie  lower 
dasMS  rKid  in  spelling  books  and  tlio  New  Kngland  l^mer.  The  HfK'lling 
bonks,  of  wtiich  there  were  not  prohsbly.  more  tiian  thr*^  or  Ibur  in  the  school, 
I  believe  were  all  by  Dilworth.  and  were  mu<;li  worn  and  dei^ioed.  having  licii 
a  sort  of  lieir>loom  in  tlie  fiuniliea  of  tlie  pupils.  The  t«acb«r  of  this  SLiiool  wm 
the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish.  8lie  kejit  a  rod  hanging  on  the  wall 
behind  her  dmir  and  a  ferule  on  tlie  tabl^  by  her  side ;  but  I  do  not  n^jrilh-ct 
that  she  used  either  of  them.  The  girls  wlio  c(>nstituted  the  first  dasi!  were  re- 
quired, t/y^ry  Monday  morning,  to  repeat  the  text  or  texts  tA  the  prfjorrding 
day  s  disi*ounie.  statmg  the  book,  chapter,  and  venw;  wlK'oce  it  was  taken.  The 
next  summer.  1784,  the  ssme  lady,  or  ^jne  r/  her  HiKt^.-ni.  ke|4  wiiooi  in  the 
■ame  district.  The  same  books  were  in  use.  and  th'-re  was  tl.e  same  r'^utine 
of  exerriM:s^  It  waa  kept  on  the  first  ^4tr  i»(  the  Kt^-eple.  The  lower  "ud  tA 
the  beil-rope  lay  in  a  coil  in  the  center  tA  the  Hoor.  The  di^tcplioe  was  w/ 
Rtrici,  that  no  one.  however  mii^-hievoosly  disposed.  I  believf.  eT<Y  tlKfU^rht '/ 
taking  hoM  of  it  thoogh  it  was  niimi^hing  of  an  incumbrarice.  1  was  then  (bur 
yean  snd  a  half  old.  sod  had  learned  //y  h^nri  nearly  all  th^  reading  U-mf>ft*  in 
the  Primer,  and  much  of  (be  W<rstmiust<'r  r'au,'<Jii/-ui.  whi«;ij  wm  Liiugiit  ««  the 
dosing  exercise  every  Saturday.  But  jufttice  t^t  one  <jf  the  immi  of  tufAi**m  r»- 
qmres  that  I  should  say  that  mudi  the  gresiter  part  of  the  iinprovement  I  had 
■ade  was  a«t|uired  frv/m  her  csrr-ful  instruction. 

In  December.  1784.  the  month  in  which  I  waa  five  jear^  oM.  I  ^tUtoded,  for 
•  fow  days,  the  school  kept  by  a  m*ft^r — I  do  uot  r'-ni'-n.^K-r  \up  nam^.     When 
op  for  examinntion,  be  asked  me  if  I  'x>*iid  r«-»ri  »itr>rfjt  wf tf;llii*g  ?     I 
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I  could  read  in  the  Biblo.  He  hcflit«t4^  a  moment,  ;md  then  phiL^od  me  on  one 
of  the  benches,  opened  a  Bible  at  the  flflh  chapter  of  Acts,  and  asked  me  to  read. 
I  read  ten  or  a  dozen  verBes — being  the  acconnt  of  Ananias  and  his  wife  falling 
dead  before  Peter  for  telling  a  lie.  Whether  ho  had  any  sunpicioii  that  I  h:id 
■  told  a  falsehood,  and  took  this  method  to  reprove  me,  1  know  not ;  but  he  dis- 
missed mo  witli  approbation.  He  used  his  ferule  on  tlie  hands  of  some  of  the 
elder  boys;  ))ut  the  severest  punishment  that  he  inflicted  for  any  yiolation  of 
order,  was  compelling  a  boy  who  had  brought  into  the  school  the  brenst>M»no 
of  a  chicken,  (commcmly  called  the  wMhing-baney)  and  with  which  ho  had  ox- 
cited  some  noise  among  the  pupils,  to  stand  on  one  of  the  benches  and  wear 
Uio  bono  on  his  nose  till  the  school  was  dismissed.  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  WebstiT's  Spelling  Book  made  it«  first  ap|)carance  in  the 
schools  during  this  winter.  The  following  summer  I  attended,  >)Ut  very  irregu- 
larly, a  school  kept  as  >K?fore  in  the  steeple  of  the  meeting-house.*  an<l  had  a 
copy  of  Webster.  Whether  there  were  any  other  copies  in  the  school  or  not  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  The  next  two  winters,  circumstancoB  which  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  recall,  and  which  you  would  not  care  t(»  be  acquainted  with,  pn.>venU.nl 
my  attending  any  scliool.  In  the  summer  of  n8(>,  these  same  circumstani'o.s 
caused  mo  to  bo  removed  to  another  district  thrc*e  miles  distant  from  the  uentnil 
village.  Tlio  farmer  with  wtiom  I  lived  thought  I  could  read  well  enough,  and 
as  the  district  school-house  was  a  mile  or  more  distant,  he  considenni  it  un- 
necessary to  send  me  that  distance  in  the  winter,  merely  to  read;  and  conse- 
quently fbr  two  or  three  winters  I  went  to  school  not  more  tlian  eight  or  ten 
days  in  each.  At  length,  in  1790  or  171)1,  it  was  thought  1  was  old  enough  to 
loam  to  cipfur^  and  accordingly  was  permittiHl  to  go  to  scliool  more  constantly. 
I  told  the  master  I  wanted  to  learn  to  cipher.  He  het  roe  a  aum  in  simple  addi- 
tion—^/ff;^  eohimna  of  figures,  and  six/ig^irea  in  each  column.  All  the  instruction 
he  gave  roe  was — add  the  figures  in  the  first  cohimn,  carry  one  for  every  ten, 
and  set  the  over))lus  down  under  the  column.  1  supposed  he  meant  by  the 
firsi  column  the  left  hand  column ;  but  what  he  meant  by  carrjriug  one  for  every 
ton  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  Samson's  riddle  was  to  the  Philistines.  1  wor- 
ried my  bmins  an  hour  or  two,  and  showed  the  master  the  figures  I  had  made. 
You  may  judge  what  the  amount  was,  when  the  columns  were  added  from  left 
to  right.  The  master  fh>wncd  and  repeated  his  former  iiistruotion — added  up 
the  column  on  the  rights  carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  w.«t  down  the  remaindur. 
Two  or  three  afternoons  (I  did  not  go  to  school  in  the  morning)  were  spent  in 
this  way,  when  I  begged  to  be  excused  from  learning  to  cipher,  and  the  old 
gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  thought  it  Wiis  time  wasted ;  and  if  I  attended 
the  school  any  further  at  that  time,  reading  and  spelling,  and  a  little  writing 
were  all  that  was  taught.  The  next  winter  there  vras  a  teacher  more  com- 
municative and  better  fitted  for  his  place,  and  under  him  some  progress  wai 
made  in  arithmetic,  and  T  made  a  tolerable  acquisition  in  the  first  four  rukjo, 
Moording  to  DilwortIi*s  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  of  which  the  teacher  and  one 
of  the  oldest  boys  had  each  a  copy.  The  two  following  winters,  1794  and 
1796,  I  mastered  all  the  rules  and  examples  in  the  flret  part  of  Dil worth; 
that  is,  through  the  various  chapters  of  Rule  of  Three,  Practioe,  Fellowship^ 
Interetti  etc.,  etc.,  to  Geometrical  Progression  and  Permutation. 
In  our  district,  the  books  were  of  rather  a  miscellaneous  character,  sndi  ai 

*  This  wa*  the  iMt  time  I  went  to  a  ntmmer  0ehooL 
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bad  been  in  fiunilies  porhapR  half  a  centary  or  mora.  My  b«Uof  in  that  Web- 
fltor'a  Spelling  Book  was  not  in  general  UHe  before  1790  or  1791.  The  Bible  wan 
leadbj  tlie  first  claas  in  the  nM>ming,  always,  and  goiiorally  in  thi^  afternoon  )>e- 
f3ie  the  dosing  ozordsc,  which  was  always  a  lessou  in  Hpelling,  and  this  was  per* 
filmed  by  all  the  pupils  who  were  sufficiently  udTauctHl  to  pronounce  dintinotly 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  It  was  the  i:usU>m  for  all  such  pupils  to  stand 
together  as  one  class,  and  witli  one  vuice  to  roiid  a  (*ohiiiin  or  two  of  Urn  imhUm 
hr  spelling.  The  master  gave  the  signal  to  Ijogin,  and  all  united  Ut  read,  lottur 
by  letter,  prononncing  each  syllable  by  itaell^  and  adding  it  to  the  prMw^ling 
one  till  the  word  was  oomplote.  Thus,  a-d  fui,  in-i  mi,  tuhni^  r-a  ra,  ad/fnira, 
t-i-o-n  skmn,  admiratitm.  This  mode  of  residing  was  ezuiM'dingly  oxciting,  an'l, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  exceedingly  useful ;  tm  it  rctiuin**!  and  tauglit  'loliM*- 
rate  and  distinct  articulation,  and  iuHpired  the  youngi-Ml  with  a  dumrn  Ui  •'(|uai 
the  older  ones.  It  is  true  thi*  voices  woul<l  not  all  lie  in  |M;rfMl  uu'mfu  ;  1/ut 
after  a  little  practice  they  began  to  aMMniilaU).  1  liav<;  hMird  a  claiM  f/f  thirty 
or  more  read  column  uiU-r  column  in  Uiin  manner,  witli  wMitr^Aj  a  yi^t:t'\AiSM 
▼ariation  from  the  proper  pitch  rjf  voice.  WIm.-ii  the  \*'m¥ju  Wi  if^inu  tlius  rfad, 
the  books  were  dosed,  and  tlie  wordM  given  (jut  Uir  speUing.  If  one  was  mm- 
spelt,  it  passed  ou  to  the  next,  auid  tlie  u^.xt  pupil  in  or'ler.  and  so  tm  till  it  wait 
spelt  correctly.  Tlicn  tiie  pupil  who  had  ii{idt  correctly  w^tit  up  in  the  claas 
above  the  one  who  liad  misspt'lt.  It  was  al^o  a  pra'.ii'f,  wlieo  '>ne  was  »\m%t\. 
from  this  exercise  in  s|ielling.  that  lie  nliould  slafKi  at  U»<;  (tjfA  *X  the  fiaas  wlfti 
he  retarued.  Another  tiK  <Air  cuKt^^uis  was  to  dtt^M^  tUtUm  U*  i'|«eU  tMtfjff  '/r  fcwMM 
a  week.  The  words  to  be  spell  went  tn/tn  Mi«le  Ut  ski*; ;  tuMi  mi  Uttt  i^rtt^-Umtfrit, 
the  side  whidi  Ual  <jq»eU  the  most  wonhi;  w'.-r';  i^'nuitl^l  U/  iMiV;  li««;  mi^gA- 
ruuoi,  prtvediiig  tiie  other  i>ide,  wlio  liad  Uj  av*^  y,  u^z  umm*  m^J  i0ih)A  Um-  Uf* 
tilt-  next  muming.  Th^Me  cuslofiifL  pn.-vak-nt  Kxt>  ^lyJ  iK-v^ly  /ea/k  it^*,  *  t- 
iiic-d  efuulaliou.  azKl  enulati«iL  ppxiu'/ed  iriipr'n'i5><.'«>L  A  Tfnrsn  <A  if*"tr..  \ 
lukve  DO  doubi,  wooid  l«  tfirauilaffehtAhi  in  U*f:  *:n^,uv.0Mi  «r.*'/x/V>.  evp'^'-kaJ!;  wf*<  f«. 
l«upil!i  are  rwiuired  to  speii  w*jniM  givfn  *j*a  jylmf.tiUt-.biti^iy  ir^Mu  a  ft-j^im/ 
itwA  or  dJdiooaifT.  There  w«i  not  to  mr  kiy/Vji^v*:  ajK/  f«yUm^  hf^A  if^^  i 
exuepi  the  Bil/le.  till  WeiflUsr*  TLinl  I^mm.  m,  '^^^^  '.Mb*:  'j'A  a«^/>/t  J'lV;  '/f 
lidL  A  new  tditkni  %A  l^is  .Sf^(riiiijg  i3>'0*m.  St.hvj^^j  hfjn'.^,  tj^-w  UiJtVjyr  ^m  f*«^; 
inr — selectiiotift  finoB  tiie  Sew  T'.4iUz:«*/ui.  ^  :'.^'/*^  '/  Pfw-^/*  w/*;  •»-  '/ 
Taljiea  etc:  bat  wx>e«d  tfe.-c  of^ntu^  V/  ••i*  «-r".-^K/r.  V  ••*  /J  •/>: 

In  the  fraulr  in  wfarii  I  livfjd  Mj^r*-  w***  r*  »*<  '/»  f-r.f  '>»*5  ••^<*-r:  »,y  v^/r« 
which  I  pwjwiit  had  be>jD  oaM  ib  wV^ju  fi*4'#r«r  tii»  ^^.r^ys  <if  «  v  fiuit^m^'i^**^^  . 
Ooe of  tbear  was  a  Uxik  *j(  }/m^  Udc  *  ::.:f^*<i  ;a>'^  yrji.'*^^  -.•.  ',^r^^*.. 
tliuik  in  J€8Pt.  Tbe  words  wer»r  ttrr^jtr^.  \.  'j^.-^  -»  wyy'*  \^  v  «';  .'t^oj^v  7'<* 
lenniaitftiM*  tJMu  aicft.  'saL  tai^  «v  .  w*--*  *.'  -i  v,-;.-:  i.-,^  •»-  i.>/,  ^  *  m',  *^^, 
r&aUes.  •  Ai^  I  »^>-»*  uji*  iu-^V  •/  ir*s  .ri/  *  •«!  i  •r/!f«,.iiv*c  *•  V^^g 
It  was  ios  tbt  lam*  </  Ixwli*^  M  J^ltr    ^*  i-**   •>    w*^     -i    tiv   r/**-   ■:>/ 

a  «bruar  i^aciu'^    ^rw;  <..*.' «"X  n-^t  ^cu^nitM*      ^S^^er/ 

yyV         auC  ••,  i«  M^ 
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Aoothor  Bpolling  book  in  our  farmer's  Hbrarj'  was  >»y  Daniel  Fenninf,'.  printed 
in  London.  It  contained  a  short  trcatiso  on  graoimar,  on  whicli  1  sonietimee 
'exercised  my  memory,  but  understood  not  one  of  its  principles.  We  had 
alio  a  Dilwortli,  containing  certain  (ables — such  as  Jupiter  and  the  Frogs,  the 
Uomish  Priest  and  the  Jester,  Hercules  and  the  Wagoner,  etc..  aW.  Anollier 
stUl  we  had,  tlie  author  of  which  I  never  km  w,  :is  si'veml  (wgi'S  had  bec>n  lu8t 
firom  the  beginning.  It  had  a  i»age  of  proverbs,  one  of  whicli — "a  cat  may  Utok 
Qpon  a  king" — ocfiisioned  mo  much  thoughtful  exercise.  It  also  hud  an  appro- 
priate collection  of  couplets  for  writing-«x>pies,  of  which  the  only  one  1  recollect 
was  this: 

**  X  UiiiigH  a  penman  should  liave  near  at  hand- 
Paper,  pounce,  pen,  ink,  kuife.  houe.  ruU*,  plumuict,  wax,  iMiml." 

But  that  which  rendered  the  book  so  memorable  as  never  to  be  forgotten,  w:i8 
the  astonishing,  if  not  terrilie,  word  of  fourttm  syllables — "  Ilo-no-ri-li-ea-bi-li- 
tu-di-ni-tu-ti-bus-que  " — asserted  to  Ik?  the  longest  word  in  the  Knglisii  language. 

In  the  winter  of  1793-4,  we  had  for  a  teacher  Kkactub  Riim.ky,  an  under- 
graduate of  Yale  College.  I  mention  his  name,  because  I  c^m  not  but  look 
back  upon  the  time  when  I  had  the  ud^tmtage  of  his  inslniction  without  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  man  and  nwpeet  for  the  teacher.  I  learned  more  from 
him  than  all  the  sirhoolmasters  I  had  been  under.  He  took  more  |»ains  to  in- 
struct us  in  reading  than  all  his  predecessors  within  my  knowledge.  He  f»|K.»ned 
the  school  every  morning  with  pniyor — which  had  not  been  practiced  in  our 
district.  He  was  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  was  afterwards  scuttled  at 
Canterbury,  I  think.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  people  of  the  distri('t, 
and  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  ambition  of  the  pupils,  that  a  subncriptiou  was 
made  to  employ  him  an  extra  mouth  after  the  usual  t«nn  of  the  school  had 
expired. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  succeeded  in  the  winter  of  1794-5  by  a  young  man  from 
Lebanon  by  the  n«me  of  Tiwlale,  under  whom  my  school-dajrs  were  finished ; 
and  here  1  may  bring  this  long  and,  I  fear,  very  uninteresting  letter  to  a  close. 
Hoping  this  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  you  suggested  the  writing  of  it, 
and  wialiing  you  all  the  success  you  can  desire  in  the  noble  cause  in  which  you 
are  engaged. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Buckingham. 

lbttbb  fbom  rev.  elipualet  nott,  d.  !>.,  dated  jan.,  1861. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago,  in  good  old  Puritan 
Connecticut,  it  was  ftU  as  a  practical  maxim  "  that  to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil 
the  child;**  and  on  this  maxim  the  ]M*dagogue  acted  in  the  school-room,  and  ap- 
plied it  fbr  every  offense,  real  or  imaginary :  and  for  having  been  whipped  al 
ediool  by  the  relentless  master,  the  unfortunate  tyro  was  often  whipped  at 
borne  by  his  no  less  relentless  fiither ;  so  that  between  the  two  relentless  execu- 
tors of  joBtioe  among  the  Puritan  fitthers,  few  chihlron,  I  believe,  were  spoiled 
bj  the  withholding  of  this  orthodox  discipline.  For  myself,  I  can  say  (and  I ' 
do  not  think  I  was  wajrward  )>eyond  the  average  of  district  sch(K>l-boys)  that, 
fai  addition  to  warnings,  and  admonitions  daily,  if  1  was  not  whipped  more  than 
three  timee  a  week,  T  considered  myself  for  the  time  peculiarly  fortunate. 

Being  of  a  contemplative  and  forbearing  disposition,  this  discipline  of  the  rod 
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beoame  peculiarlj  iiiurtme  to  me,  and.  m  I  thoiigiit  orijiMtiflftbfe:  aad  f  trjrmtui 
a  TCaolntiaii.  if  I  lir^  u»  be  a  man,  I  would  not  be  like  oCber  HieD  is  n^Md  to 
their  treatment  of  «*hUdreiL 

Throii(rli  Die  merej  of  iU^d  I  did  Iit**  io  be  a  man.  and  wtiiea  »t  tine  af»  flf 
aigfateen  I  U-tmuk-  insulkd  aa  martcr  of  a  d»4net  ».-\hmA  iii  tb<r  '^aKt^sfit  lairt «/ 
Phmklin.  roonevlH^jt — a  fv^boul  wti-^re  Mj-rllkxin  ffpthtM  (laMd  pret  f'.'j^^r  ii*A«vti«4 
their  rifrtitiv  »i-^l  **Hf«  wMikJ  ordrireri  fn-^m  tJj*-  ar.4irx^  bj-  li**-  'j»»-  */Uj*r  r4 — 
nothing  daunt«^  I  mudp-  np  mj  mind  u^  «i^*-titT3te  .n  clt  w^^itA  njr»%\  tisiAiwf 
in  the  pl*oe  of  the  r^id  :  an^l  I  franklr  u*i  uiv  MP«eTi*>4H  p^ipli*  (T'  m^J  ti<at  if 
they  would  haTe  li**  ir»-fK-r'»-ity  t/»  v<*«if'j  i&t  *■*'••*-•  tf««7'  w^^yJ  >^rir^  Uf 
theoMMrlTeii  and  fntrfi-^h  Uif-  ftod  Oiht  f«r*«t^  tb^  )A^'i*im  mUy.  t»  '^•^  £* 
appointfed  rewani  </  wtU-iioirfic 

Tlie  pr-tK^^J  rv*if#.:--i-"i  :o  my  ^'^^^L  w^l  tb'i*»*>-'  t2#i«r^.  wt  |Mt»r*4 
ganiljolcd  lrieHtl#*-r  **  '-i^'iaji*  in  pUv-r.'r;r».  »ttd  "•    r«:-'-»d>T  kf'/TTi*^*!*  »♦  •<* 

tioo  and  appiy'ai*M'<ri  v*  nvir  t^  #<'«»«-rh>«*^.  U;*'.  *«<■«■>':  zua2>v  '^  •»«;««1[ 
and  adminajon  afr«^»^g  t^i>^  i!jfchi«-u>MA  '/  t/>-  ^li^crr^  uy  \»uu^  Y  »^t  x  «K»'r«M» 
enend^  l"  o".  er  d-<irwtA.  *jr-»«J  '-r*-:  v-  fcC/«i*x*^'  ••»!!».  w  I'mt  Vi*  *Tjrti4iii»' 
tioa  and  «-x?iil'ft«>jo  wi»?.  w;->"L  :**'   »»^»>a    vj*:^  'ji*-  ^^uw*  *.i^  *<f«^  wT  'a.'>«C  v*- 

AcadncT.  '^sr  of  :tjr  ai'*c  iayi^jra  T.t  /  i»'^.  a:  •-!»»-  •- iu%  'ju^  tu'^^  itt^^-i^-jfar. 
and'^tDT  *B  «»*■  i*iad^.  sod  2  ww-  '••t  ^  -^-x^-.  ib'rji»  ti>   k.»:*'«'V<  ;^  :«  t':ju   V 

wet*  in  i'*r  •»&-  >«x>i2:tr  io**--*^.' i  u.vr'*  atf»-  i^/» -'t**--:  '•»'  j*ju^.  »rr  #  j«; 
tht  Tae '■/':>•*•  r*i  it  '•»- jrjr  »:  *iai  t  :v  ii»-  :i^-tul  •/  *jia«r>:  '-^^ci  t*.  imcrifi 
apiyv-4iB  »&^   .  "ar^rr.v^.  1^^  t>jr  T"*"'  ••^-r.^y  v    ••►   *-*.j4'".  *    a,  v.i*  •airt-    •-/-•k    kif« 

v%r«  seako*.^^  iKtfi.1     II  •'Vi'.^fi,-:     •'  •»:.»,   .ii.rj^"    j.. »*:?'•  »•  :i   K:.'ui'.::tu«nf>  vu 

Jj  laat  r.#t   :^,  Vim-  ahjf  -waf  itm^  ^nn'Tpi.    m-fr'Ait^.".   :i   'r-niitv^    wniMS^M 
:•«.  I  wa»  «db«rwicx  »ili«<.  v,  V'-u-x    ./'•i»*ir».    *:u**-  •^•ju^'uar.fift 
«t  "»■•*♦  a»*  ^«mi'*ii«k   riieruti**-rv  '/  ■rii»»T'<tf>  r*"*^'!**^''-     7W 
r  Hf^-r  «-.•••»  M  1  ymr.  -jauw*-^  'if^-K**-*  v.  •>  ■#»'i'ij^ "  -^r*  tt^sMi. 

DT  :^ -xif"  iA«in*  'jT  ju&i*9fc     MUC  iiriujs.  Vur.*:  ''>u.i^:9^  ■»-*:  'A  di  •jmI#' 

T  4mnuiii*ve  iiuan»tr  *jf  Kud^riit  '*-•*:  •^'.vw  'f   ..i«c  im^ivuc/  aa  a 

*Bm9i»*<i  Ti-  nr- *ni!iQ*-»ati>*  yn^  V-ii-     rm-  V  »>  :f*-».iO»-t;   ttu*.  >f*'jCi«wri»a 

Snen  A"* '  t^fraoij*  Kiuvf  v-t  vr,>  iih-  "♦'.»*'*'-  a*  tv  ;»'-»uu-!f  »,  •jm^  V^|^ 

WliAta  Jwt  W  lift  *--ui.  aiiC    liwj^j.   M      ;♦*    'j^ai^f  »i  •/  «.  n-v.**** 
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belonging  to  a  very  rospectablo  family  in  tlie  city  of  Albany.  According  to 
the  charter  of  Union  College,  the  sentence  of  the  fiiculty  is  not  final.  An  ap- 
peal can  be  taken  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  the  case  in  question  an  appeal 
was  taken,  and,  after  keeping  college  in  confusion  for  months,  by  the  differ- 
ent hearings  of  the  case,  the  l>OHrd  reversed  the  decision  of  the  faculty,  and  re- 
stored the  young  man.  On  the  event  of  this  restoration,  T  infonned  them  that 
they  should  nev^r,  during  ray  administration,  have  occiision  to  review  another 
case  of  discipline  by  the  fa(;ulty ;  and  during  the  fifty-six  years  which  have 
since  passcMl  away,  I  have  kept  my  woni ;  and  though  wo  have  been  leas  suc- 
cessful in  our  system  of  parental  g<»venmiont  Ihan  could  l»e  wished,  we  have 
have  had  no  rebellions,  and  it  is  concedi-d,  I  Iwlievo  geneniUy,  that  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  of  our  young  men  have  succee<le<l  in  after  life  as  of  any  oth- 
er colligate  institution  in  the  Union. 

REOOLLKOTIONR  OF   PETKR  PARITY. 

The  folio wiiirr  pictiiro  of  the  District  School  as  it  was  a  few  years 
later,  ill  tlie  town  of  Ridgefichi,*  one  of  tlie  most  advanced  agricul- 
tural (!ojnnuiiiitieK  of  Connecti(Mit,  is  from  the  pen  of  lY»t€r  Parley, 
[Samuki.  (r.  (JooDKiOH,]  iu  liis  *'  Recolfectwils  of  a  Lifetime^'* 

Al)out  thrco-lburths  of  a  mile  from  my  fatiier*s  house,  on  the  winding  road  to 
Lower  Salem,  which  bore  the  name  of  West  Line,  was  the  school-house  where 
I  took  my  firs!  lessons,  and  roc<Mved  the  foundations  of  my  very  slender  (Mluca- 
tion.  I  have  since  been  sometimes  asketl  where  I  graduated:  my  repi}' hjis 
always  been,  "At  West  Iiane."  Oenerally  s{)eaking,  this  has  ended  the  inquiry, 
whether  bei'au8(»  my  intc^rlocutors  have  confoundtnl  this  venerable  institution 
with  "Iiane  Seminary,"  or  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  an  ox|K>surH 
of  their  ignonince  as  to  the  college  in  which  I  was  e<lucated,  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

The  site  of  the  school-house  was  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  mea^iuring  per- 
haps a  rood  in  extent,  and  lying,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  at  the 
meeting  of  four  roads.  The  ground  hereabouts — as  everywhere  else  in  Ridge- 
field — was  exc(^edingly  stony,  and  in  making  the  pathway  tlie  stones  had  been 
thrown  out  right  and  left,  and  there  remained  in  heaps  on  either  side,  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  round  was  bleak  and  desolate.  Loose,  squat 
stone  walls,  with  innumerable  breaches,  inclosed  adjacent  fields.  A  few  tufts 
of  elder,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  briers  and  poke-weed,  flourished  in  the 
gravelly  soil.     Not  a  tree,  however,  remained,  save  an  aged  chestnut,  at  the 

*  Nearly  all  the  inhabitanlM  of  Ridgeficrld  were  farmere,  with  the  few  mechanics  that  were 
neeewary  to  carry  on  aocieiy  in  a  aomewhat  primeral  atate.  BveD  the  peraoiia  not  profea* 
■ionally  (ievutetl  to  agriculture,  had  each  hia  farm,  or  at  least  his  farden  aud  Iwrnie  krt,  with 
hia  piga,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  population  might  have  been  1,200,  comprWiif  200  fiuniliea. 
All  couki  r**ad  and  write,  but  in  point  of  fact,  beyond  the  Almanac  and  Watta'  Psalma  and 
Hymna,  their  literary  acquirements  had  little  scope.  There  were,  I  think,  four  newq}apera, 
all  weekly,  published  in  the  State :  one  at  Hartford,  one  at  New  London,  one  at  New  HaTen, 
and  one  at  Ijiielitield.  There  were,  however,  not  more  than  three  siibucribers  to  all  these  in 
oar  Tillage  Wt-  had,  however,  a  public  library  of  some  200  volumes,  and  what  was  of  equal 
conaequeiice— the  town  was  on  \\w  roa<l  which  was  then  the  great  thoroughfare, connecting 
ton  with  New  York,  and  hence  it  had  means  of  intelligence  from  travslen  conaiamly 
through  t hr  place,  which  kept  it  up  with  the  march  of  events. 
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westerD  angle  of  tlu'  8|Nict}.  Tliis  certainly  had  not  been  Hpared  (or  nhade  or 
onuuneiit,  hut  probably  because  It  would  haTe  oofit  too  much  la>^K>r  U)  cut  it 
down,  for  it  waa  of  ample  girth.  At  all  eventa  it  waa  the  oaaiii  in  our  deaert 
during  summer ;  nnd  in  autumn,  aa  Uie  hurra  diaeloaod  ita  fruitf  it  nrmmthUsd  a 
beaieged  city.  The  boyg,  like  ao  niany  oatapulta,  burled  at  it  atouea  and  tilicka, 
until  every  nut  liad  capitul;ite<i. 

Two  hoiixeaonly  were  at  hand:  one.  mirrriunded  by  an  ample  IfStnj,  a  Uif-fning 
orchard,  and  an  (*normou8  wood-pile,  U^k^ngcd  U>  Tiranthf^r  Baldwin :  tittf  tAittfr 
waa  the  profterty  of  "Old  Chich-ee-ter,"  an  um-^^utli,  unsfxaal  l^.'ing,  wlumi 
eyerybody  for  aome  nNiaon  or  r»tlK>r  ^ec•m('<l  Ui  df^pi*4«'  and  f4uin.  II ii*  Innntf) 
waa  of  atone  and  of  one  Htory.  Ife  liarl  a  cow.  whi/'h  evry  yenr  ha<i  a  <'aJr. 
He  had  a  wife — Qlthy,  unoomlK.'d,  and  va^H-ly  re|Krft«?d  U>  hav«*  \t*'*'U  bmuKht 
from  the  old  crMintry.  ThiM  iH  aUiut  th«'  wl^'h-  }iii<t/#ry  of  tlte  man,  no  tkr  a*>  it  m 
written  in  the  aiith<*ntic  traditi^imt  t^  tl^-  [lanHh.  UIh  prfmiac".  aji  mrt-  in  ex- 
tent, {'XttwwU.'d  of  a  tongue  of  land  lietw<'<'n  two  tA'  t)i<'  tituvt'tihun  rti^in.  No 
boy,  that  I  ever  heard  oC  ventured  to  caj4  a  HUfW  or  Ut  utuk*-  an  incurNtfvri  ittUt 
thia  territory.  Uiough  it  lay  cl<»se  to  tlie  H(.*lt<Ml-hou<^*.  I  liave  (Aahi.  in  paMting. 
peepetl  timidly  over  the  walla,  and  c^aught  glimpaf«  of  a  Ktout  tiian  witii  a  dnU« 
coat,  dral*  breocliea,  and  drab  gaitera,  glaz^^l  with  Htttv-ui  ^nrso*-  s^tA  luttff 
al>r:i5>'K»n,  prowhng  about  the  houxe;  Imt  nc^'er  dkri  I  diarviver  him  '/•itM«l#;  </ 
hm  own  dr*mini€»n.  I  kiK>w  it  waa  darkly  intiiiiaU^  tliat  )tt;  Itad  l«<^n  a  t/#ry. 
and  waa  tam-d  and  fi'atbeTcd  in  the*  nrvolutionary-  war.  but  an  Ut  tin'  rM0L  b«- 
waa  a  pf-riect  myth.  Grantlier  Ualdwin  wai*  a  ti^tHrmAJLt  i>ft  U^m  uiafk<«l,  l^t  f 
muflt  ruserve  liia  picture  tor  a  •ubH(.'<|u<.'nt  letter. 

The  .-tf-lKiol-hrHiae  itaelf  cv/naiMte«J  of  rt/ugli.  uu|«aiiU'*l  cl^AMietrdK  m^m  a 
wooden  franM.*.  It  waa  (Jantered  within,  and  (3r^jtait«<^J  two  apanuMrtit4» — a  little 
entry,  taken  out  of  a  oftner  U)f  a  wardr»>U-.  arnl  \\tf  w\t*0A'nit,ut  \0r*i^T.  Tbe 
Ghimney  wan  of  atone,  and  pr/mted  with  uftTinr.  whk'h.  by  Xin-  way.  koA  l>^ea 
dug  into  a  h4'ioeyoomb  by  xiMftmy  and  ^-nt^rrprixirjfr  p<'Cikiiiv«A  ILfr  tirti^b^'*' 
waa  six  leet  widf  and  firmr  feet  d<^'p.  Trx:  fltj^  waii  m*  aw^  ar.'J  wt  yturytm- 
dicular.  that  the  rain,  aieet  and  auow  lell  dir>^;t  Uj  U»e  )i03iaUi.  in  winter  tltf; 
battle  for  Uie  with  green  ftraling  fu<.'L  whi^.*)!  wa*  hfA^t^ti  in  "i'-'i  ^tigOtM  and 
cot  up  by  the  adiolarR.  waa  a  atem  ottf.  S'A  'iu{r*^fj^iiitx}r.  t^*e  w^Xl,  guitliing 
with  aap  aa  it  wtu-*.  r'tiaD<«d  to  be  out.  hu^l  u>  tr^r^-  ira»  ty* ,  ^  :.ie  wii)tft*iX  fir*- 
the  thermomeU-r  l^eiuK  ten  or  tw«.-nty  deim^*  t^?m'  rj^tj.  Vt^  w  100*1  waa  <ii#*' 
Buaaed.  wkn-reat  all  tiie  acb^jtariK  r-joiiA'd  air^ud.  if  A  'laviiig  u**-  Una  *d  1^10-  mzS^/^A' 
Baater  befi>re  ihtrir  evet. 

It  waa  tittr  MUtoui  at  tiiia  pla<7&  Xft  iAX*-,  a  w^jcnai.  fe  mni^A  in  *Jv  vuuUi^^ 
r*^»»t>>«^  aod  tiiM  wan  atteiakd  oiiiy  by  roun^  'jijjjnr^j.  Jt  wait.  <i.  2a^^.  what 
wenoweali  a  priouiry  or  infant  ar.4«'>A  I*  wi'.Urr.  a  uuui  watt  «m;pj'>'yvJ  aa 
r.  and  tl»r-n  tlje  girla  and  U't«  ^'f  ti**r  ryrx^irx/rf-rxW.  'jp  V/  ti*b  ag%  «/ 
or  ♦-Ten  twenty,  were  wa^}'..^  \\*^  yi\*.».  It  w;xis  r^'/t  'isjfjtMuuifr.t.  at 
u>  have  H^rty  vt^MMF^  crv^wflr*;  ijuv^  i.'ij»  iiu>r  ^>^!i'l<iig, 

I  waa  about  aix  years  omI  wirrn  I  &r-i  u^iit  u>  *«j.v>a.  My  tAsviitv  waa  Auiil 
DeGglo,  that  ia,  I*«4i|fbt  IV-ijed^A.  a  ina*vie:.  iaJy  */.  &Ay  hsy^rt  ajul  r.'^rni,  '/aai- 
low  oOBfiezkn  aitd  BfAtrnjH  Mf^."..  ]  r>::^j«<r>'ji»'r  t'i«-  tj^  lav  w;.ti«  y^ifi^^  dak 
1  w«Dt  aijoe — for  I  wa^  larL.  i*'  H:tL  :;*»-  r '»>»':  it  f>^ju/  tliat  wtivi* 
bv  oar  oU  bouse.     I  <^ar*-f<:  a  .<u^  'ya^c^^t   u;V   •r*^'3  aij^  r.fut4Ar  wtb- 
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had  proooedwl  al»out  linlf  wnjr,  1  lifbil  the  cover,  and  ciebnted  whether  T  wonld 
not  eat  my  dinuer  then.  T  bc'liove  it  was  a  aense  of  duty  only  that  prevented 
my  doiDf<  ho,  tor  in  thone  happy  days  I  always  had  a  keen  appetite.  Bread  and 
butter  were  then  infinitely  superior  to  paie  de  foit  yras  now;  but  stilly  thanks 
to  my  trainin)f,  I  hail  also  n  conHeionee.  As  my  mother  had  ^iven  me  the  food 
for  dinner,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  convert  it  into  lunch,  and  even  though  I 
was  strongly  t<*niptod. 

I  think  wo  had  seventeen  scholars — boys  and  girls — mostly  of  my  own  age. 
Among  them  were  some  of  my  alter  (»nipanions.  I  have  since  met  8ev(»ral  of 
them — one  at  Suvannali.  and  two  at  Mobile,  refl|K>ctably  established,  and  with 
families  around  them.  Some  remain,  and  are  now  among  the  gray  old  men  oi 
the  town;  the  names  of  rjthers  I  have  seen  in8cril>ed  on  the  tombstones  of  tlu'ir 
native  village.     And  the  n'st — when-  are  they? 

The  school  being  organized,  we  w<*rc  all  scaUxi  upon  Iwnches,  maxle  of  what 
were  called  siata — that  is,  l>oanls  having  the  exterior  or  rounded  part  of  \\u' 
log  on  one  aide:  as  they  wore  uselesH  for  other  p»irpoHt»s,  these  were  oonverte«l 
into  Hchool-lH'nches,  the  rounded  part  down.  They  had  each  four  »upi>i»rts. 
consisting  of  slnuldling  wooden  legs,  set  into  anger  holes.  Our  own  lej»s 
swayed  in  the  air,  for  they  were  t-oo  short  to  touch  the  H(K)r.  Oh,  what  an  aw(» 
fell  over  me,  when  we  w(^rt»  all  seated  and  silence  reigne<l  around! 

The  children  were  called  up,  one  by  one^  to  Aunt  1  Might,  who  sat  on  a  low 
chair,  and  re<|nir(Ml  each,  as  a  preliminary,  to  make  his  manners,  consisting  of  a 
small  sudden  nod  or  j»?rk  of  the  liead.  She  then  placc<l  ihe  spell ing-lMH>k — 
which  was  ])il worth's — l>elore  the  pupil,  and  with  a  bnck-handU'd  {N^nknih' 
jKuntcd,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  saying,  "What's  that?"  If 
the  chikl  knew  his  letti»rs  the  *'  What's  that?"  very  soon  ran  on  thus: 

"Wliat*8that?" 

"  A." 

"•Stha-art?" 

"  B." 

"SnaHi-iktr 

"0." 

"Su»-a-a-tr 

"Sna-a-a-t?" 

"E."    Ac. 

I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  intense  curiosity  and  no  small  reapectf 
until  my  own  turn  came.  I  went  up  to  the  schoolmistress  with  some  emotion, 
and  when  she  nud,  rather  spitetblly,  as  I  thought,  *'  Make  your  oUMsanceT'  my 
little  intellects  all  Hed  away,  and  I  did  nothing.  Having  waited  a  second,  gaz- 
ing at  mo  with  indignation,  she  laid  her  baud  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  guvo 
it  a  jerk  whir'li  niiide  my  teeth  cUsh.  I  believe  I  bit  my  tongue  a  little;  at  all 
events,  my  sc^nse  of  dignity  was  ollbnded,  and  when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  asked 
what  it  was,  ii  swam  before  me  dim  and  hazy,  and  as  big  as  a  fbll  moon.  She 
repeated  the  qiu>stion,  but  T  was  doggedly  silent  Again,  a  tliird  time,  she  said, 
"What's  that?"  T  replic<l:  "Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it  ia?  I  didn't 
come  here  to  learn  you  your  letters!"  I  have  not  tlie  slightest  remembrance 
of  this,  for  my  brains  were  all  a-w(K>l-gathering ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight  affirmed 
it  to  be  a  tact,  and  it  passed  into  tnulition,  T  put  it  In.     T  may  have  told  this 
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■toiy  some  jeare  ago  in  one  of  mj  books,  imputing  it  to  a  llctitioiis  bero,  jet 
this  is  its  troe  origin,  according  to  my  recollection. 

What  immediatelj  followed  T  do  not  deurij  romember.  bat  one  rwnH  is  dia- 
tinctly  traced  in  mj  memory.  In  the  evening  of  tliiff  evf^tfiil  daj,  the  scfiool- 
miatreoB  paid  my  pftrents  a  rwi,  and  reconnted  to  tlieir  ast^iolshed  can  tlii&  my 
awftil  eoDtempt  of  autliority.  My  father,  nfier  hearing  tl«f  st/ry.  ic*A  up  and 
went  away;  but  my  mother,  who  waj»  a  eaivfnl  •li^r-iplinarian.  VM  n*  ntii  to  do 
■0  again !  T  always  bad  a  sivpicioo  that  both  of  them  miW*^  on  f*tt^  ri*^  €i 
their  fiirea,  eren  whfle  thoy  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  oM  peltic*  ml  and 
penknife  pedagogue,  on  the  other;  stiU  I  do  noc  uftnn  it,  f^ir  I  tun  U««iod  to 
aay,  of  both  my  parentis  that  I  nerer  knew  Uiem,  even  in  trifkA.  say  f«r#e  thing 
while  they  meant  another. 

I  Jbeliere  I  achiered  the  alphabet  that  snmmer.  hnt  my  after  pr»-.jrr«-qp.  fr^ 
a  long  time,  I  do  not  rf^roember.  Two  jt^r*  later  I  w«^t  to  '.\f  wuu  t-mA^^A 
at  the  same  place,  kept  by  Lewis  <^>im«<''nd — a  mar.  who  had  a  e»U  ^•f  }->>W' 
ing,  mowing,  cartine  manure,  etr.,  in  mimni^r.  *ri  1  ff^r  t*ar.-*/if.ir  k4^^4  i-.  t** 
winter,  with  a  talent  far  mmoc  at  all  -rf.**^^?^  irh'-'^f'^'re  h*  be***.  *-  '-*.-^"t«T 
opon  occanon.  when,  peradTcnture,  I»ea«-«n  H.'%"»-''-y  ffn'A  wA  '-'y-i-^*-,  H* 
was  a  celebrity  in  cipherine.  and  "Sqnire  jWrT.'-nr  d'^-lan-d  •.?-»x  >>-  w**  t>* 
greateat  "  artthmeticker "  m  Fairfield  cr^nr^y  AI!  I  T*^^-ff.y^  '/  *»  f--m-a 
ia  his  hand.  whk4i  seamed  tn  me  as  VAj  a-  f'ffA]9i.':  pAir.rsw  \^  t>*  fiX^^  'i 
tbunder  it  made  in  my  ears  on  one  rtr  two  '^fft^ftA. 

The  next  rtep  of  my  progr>«  wbioJ  I*  ir-^'k^  -tj  tt.j  ??i*«iy/nr.  '»•  tV  j^^-rv-ng 
of  words  of  two  syllables.  I  did  no<  gr*  t^^tt  r»v"i"*rT  v  h^^^..  vi*.  >'/  •><* 
time  I  was  ten  years  old  I  had  learn -»i  t/-  w->#-.  *:>i  ^^-^  r-v>-  a  Itv*-  j^«- 
gresB  in  aritlimetia  Tliere  wae  not  a  grMri:.*ir.  a  jr*^yT";.f^.T.  '^  %  i.'ju^'nf  */ 
any  kind  in  the  ■<ebooL  Rend'^r.jc  wrt'r-sr.  ar.-i  »-!r-;x>  »*-r.  \>,  t^  -,  •*  rr^ 
tangfat  and  tbc«e  Tery  indilFervntly — twt  w^jj  *^.^.  ti^  »flT-.:<-5.*.T  '/  tKfr 
t^neber,  but  becaoae  be  hn^A  fr-^y  *-*•  ■jkr*.  %iA  *>j^  •?>-..i-,-i»  '/  t/^*-  ajf*  re- 
quired no  more  than  be  pc-rfifraed.  I  di-l  *.-  w-!.  v  :>•*•  '^r-f*  v-.'-at*  «»*- 
tahily  nn  better.  T  had  ex«*f4I«»t  hj**J*h  i.'yi  /T"-*  »T-.r.*»  x  >*;•'/.  r.r^ 
ning.  and  niisding.  I  had  but  or.*-  "rij^rrx*^  /  st.t  »/«•.  v/C  --**  ■»*»  .->^^ri 
Ofanatead.  a  snog-tiuflt  Mow.  wr-iIV--  'ha  a  trj*^/  4.-  -  ■■ '.-  i^^-v-  '•-.»  ••  1  ^.nr. 
waa  my  chrMen  frien<i  and  cr^rpany  t.  I  ir*-r.«^  v  '..  t«  ^' » ;  .^j  .1^  '  .v/v  "./^ 
world  has  chantr^  amoe  I  bar*-  'i'.«rxT*T«-d  •'^a?  v*  !  t«.-  •/,  jL^rr.  jb^  '/f^  KfAj. 
work.  care,  ambetioo.  d*iBppr.:BtckPm.  ac/i  tr>!:^ ? 

Aj  I  shaD  lifA  haT«  oocHson  again.  fi'TTALy  v.  i-.f/:  v*  ;?. .»  **f^^:^jkri  :r.*/>  sjy 
anrrativc.  I  may  ai>  w*^  dose  my  a«c«Ei*.  of  -.  z^.-w.  Jl*'j^  '.  iiiki  'jfA  n.j  tjOujH 
town  ftjr  aoiDie  twenty  yean.  I  r!itcn.t*i  »ifi  :«  id  h  t  t-v*;';  kjtyxjg  'M  ruxjK- 
Menta  that  stood  h^  in  sy  a^jm^Mi  wk*  ti>:  7*^  Ijl:.-^  ^-r^tXA-V'-j^  Vv^^a- 
•CMoaly  earrrinr  with  n>r  tht  ^easfiTr*  '^  -r  '..f-.'ryi  T  -^i*^  ^^y^fp^.  -.  V.  '^  at 
leaat  thirty  ^<«><  square :  l»w  bad  r:  ^m^ly^.  w'.*-:  T  'a-i*r  v  •^  rsi^>^  -  '7  •>* 
»ew  itondard*  I  had  kirmM  f  It  wwi  3  aT  ••  ^i:/^  vy-  at.->^  jk  w*.v:.t  '-Mjtpm 
toaa.  Whni  I  had  dMSK^d  a  reipi^'-af  •>  *«i  iwt  1^  jt  v.w  ^^^<  'M'^k  v^  waa 
a  w«ather-beatca  Iktk  ihed.  wry-iu  t;»:c.  o^-Sajt  zimo)^^*^  1 1',  .z^  V,  ?/%  ^«i 

It  hap^^wi^  V  h«^  4  wtm.  •«'-.r.r<*-  -iay  *•#<  J  T%avjr«1 

f  fcvad  a  frri  wot  ••:jr.v*tt  t*«-»  ojI  €**^tj^  '  a  sua  Ma 

tvcMy  arfjOtiViL  «r.*=i»-  -/-»••'*?•.  v*^  »r.v:r"^  V%r*fr  *  f^^^jfr^^ 
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boy^  and  ^irls  were  grandcliildren  of  the  littlo  brood  which  gathered  under  the 
win^  of  Aunt  Delight,  when  T  was  an  a-b-c-dnrian.  None  of  them,  not  even 
the  schoohni.stroAS,  had  ever  heard  of  me.  The  name  of  mj  father,  as  haying 
ministered  unto  the  people  of  Ridgetield  in  some  bygone  age,  was  &intlj  traced 
in  their  roeolleotion.  As  to  l*eter  Parley,  whoso  Geography  they  were  learn- 
ing— they  snp|K>80<l  hhu  some  docript  old  gentleman  hobbling  nbout  on  a  crutcli, 
a  long  way  olV,  for  whom,  neyerthelosp,  they  had  a  certain  affection,  inasmuch 
as  be  had  made  geography  into  a  story-book.  The  frontispiece-picture  of  the 
old  fellow,  with  his  gouty  foot  in  a  chair,  threatening  tlie  boys  that  if  they 
touched  his  tender  toe,  he  would  tell  tliem  no  more  stories,  secured  their  re- 
spect^ and  placed  him  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar  of  tlieir  young  hearts. 
Well,  thouglit  I,  if  tills  goi*8  on  I  may  yet  rival  Mother  Goose  1 

At  the  age  of  ton  years  I  was  sent  to  the  up-town  school,  the  leading  acmiin- 
ary  of  the  village,  for  at  this  period  it  hud  not  arrived  at  the  honor  of  an  acade- 
my, the  institution  being  then,  and  many  years  afU'r,  under  the  cliargo  of  Mas- 
ter Sti.^bliiii8.  He  was  a  man  with  a  conciliating  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  a  long 
body,  short  logs,  and  a  swaying  walk.  He  was,  at  this  period,  some  fitly  ye-ars 
old,  his  hair  being  thin  and  silvery,  and  always  falling  in  well-combed  rolls  over 
his  coat-<.*(»llar.  llis  eye  was  blue,  and  his  dress  invariably  of  the  same  color. 
Breeches  and  knee-buckles,  blue-mixed  stockings,  and  sliocs  with  bright  buckles, 
Beemod  as  nmch  a  part  of  the  man  as  his  bead  and  shoulders.  On  the  whole, 
bis  api>e:inuice  was  that  of  the  middle-class  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  and 
he  was  in  (act  what  he  seemed. 

This  seminary  of  loiiming  for  the  rising  aristocracy  of  Ridgefield  was  a 
wooden  edifice,  tliirty  by  twenty  feet,  covered  with  brown  clapboards,  and,  ex- 
cept an  entr>',  consisted  of  a  single  roonL  Around  and  against  the  walls  ran  a 
continuous  line  of  sitats,  fronted  by  a  continuous  writing-desk.  Beneath,  were 
depositories  for  books  and  writing  materials.  Tlie  center  was  occupied  by  slab 
seat.'*,  similar  to  those  of  West  Lane.  The  larger  scholars  were  ranged  on  the 
outer  sides,  nt  the  desks ;  the  smaller  fry  of  a-b-c-darians  were  seated  in  tlie 
center.  The  mtister  was  enslirined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  contrary,  be  it 
remembered,  to  the  law  of  the  French  savans,  which  places  dominion  invaria^ 
bly  in  the  wt'st.  Regular  as  the  sun,  Master  Stebbins  was  in  his  seat  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school  began. 

According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by  tlie  way,  we  learned  and  recited  on 
Saturday — the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  glorify  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments :  according  to  the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would  have  tliought  it  to  be 
reading,  writing,  and  aritbmetio,  to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From  morning 
to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through  every  season  of  tlie  year,  these  exeroises 
were  carried  on  with  the  energy,  patience,  and  perseverauoe  of  a  manufactory. 

Muster  Stebbins  respected  his  calling :  his  heart  was  in  his  work ;  and  so, 
what  he  pretended  to  teach,  he  taught  well  When  I  entered  the  school,  I  found 
that  a  huge  stride  had  been  achieved  ui  the  march  of  njjnd  since  I  had  left  West 
Lane.  Webster's  Spelling  Book  had  taken  the  place  of  Dilworth,  which  was  a 
great  improvement  The  drill  in  spelling  was  very  thorough,  and  applied  every 
day  to  the  whole  sdiool  I  imagine  that  the  exercises  might  have  been  amus- 
ing to  a  stranger,  especially  as  one  scholar  would  sometimes  go  off  in  a  voioe  as 
grum  as  that  of  a  bull-frog,  while  another  would  follow  in  tonea  as  fine  and 
|yiping  as  a  peet-weet.    The  blunders,  too,  were  often  ineffably  lodicromi;  even 
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we  difldren  would  sometirDOt  haTe  tittered,  liad  nrit  suijh  an  enoiiDit j  b««o  fttr- 
tarn  to  have  brought  out  tlie  bin^  As  to  rewards  and  puniahineiita,  the  nyth 
tern  was  this:  whoever  missed  went  down :  so  that  perfectioo  DKiunted  to  the 
top.     Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

Reading  wafl  performed  in  cla»<efl.  whi^-li  gf-ncfrallj  pkidded  on  without  a  htni 
ftom  the  roaster.  NeTerthdess,  wlten  Zeek  Hanfrird — wlto  was  said  to  Itare  s 
streak  of  liglitnirig  in  him — in  his  baixte  to  be  smart.  n-Ail  tlie  37th  wtTm  of  tlie 
3iid  chapter  of  the  Ads — **  Now  when  thej  beard  this,  ihej  were  pitkM  m 
their  heart " — the  birch  stick  on  UaMer  StebtiiDs's  table  Mtfrmed  w  quiver  awl 
peel  at  the  little  end,  as  if  to  give  warning  of  the  wratii  to  t^fptDf.  Wl*«^  tprry 
Keeler — Orry  was  a  girl,  jou  know,  and  not  a  Ijoj— drawled  t/tit  in  w\i^\\tu^ 
k — o—n,  kofi,  8 — h — Q — n — t — a,  thwdn,  koot^hrmtM — tit*-  \/rwtU^  u  tl**-  uti^'U-r'n 
eyebrows  fidgeted  like  Aunt  r>elight*s  knitting  w-t^lU'^,  (Msot^^^tnlly.  irh<tj 
the  reading  was  intnipportaUj  bad.  ht;  U/ok  a  book  and  noA  h'um^^.  as  tut 
exampla 

We  W8fe  taogbt  arithmetic  in  Daboll,  tlien  a  n^-w  Ixjok.  aod  mh'wit,  ^n^rn^ 
adapted  to  our  measorr^  of  length,  weiirfit.  arid  ^•iiTTnttfj.  w»s  a  yt*A^^mx'  U-^p 
over  tlie  head  of  poor  old  Dilwr«rtli.  wYttmc  niU*  3Udi  ffxstui{f^'p  m*-t*:  U00if)^i 
opoo  Knglish  cust^ima.  In  tmmtitn^fny  of  tb^  {ff-b^aL  im-  */  htiw*0rv.  iu  *mir 
sdiools,  fur  perhapa  a  o^ntury — pr.wn'K  fit.htuicK  axtd  ^-w*-  w«r«r  c^as^^aij  m^i 
doUars  and  cents  vulgar,  for  a>-^erai  siv^«^:diiig  ^•^K^atirjuL  **  I  wtj^jn  ttA  ^  t*- 
a  pennj  for  it,**  was  gentecj:  "1  wrxjld  not  ^t<  a  r««t  Vm  tL~  wa»  pi^^JMb 
We  have  not  rei  got  over  this :  we  ar^uy-t^m^  «kj  r^^i  fjtml  m  '^f'tritr  jArb/^^ 
but  it  can  hardlv  l<e  pot  in  print  wjt^-fni  off«iM^ 

Master  SCebbins  was  a  great  man  wa}i  a  *>iat^  kitC  yt^ry-^i.  miA  I  Lav"  w.  ^i^^ 
tiMt  we  were  a  geoeratkw  aA«r  L^  oim  i^-ar;.     W*-  '^TLut^j  mi:^:t»A  %fjuy  tm 
aooordiAg  to  our  own  <Mmxf^4kK:K  wu^  of  -^  ^^Jhar  <^hl  i^^mjC  t.V  V^^  */ 
ndnee.  and  ntakiag  foraj*  inu.*  tb^   ntjn^r^M^  rii^fL  of  Vvitjcar  I'fV^^'o- 
Sevecml  dbrinr  iLmiuais  aetuallr  *iL.\0f!*?i  abti  'j^m.  ^.\rm.  auMh, 

Bat  after  ^  pcnsMOsbip  was  Ma»v«'  .-4«'«^'X  »  jer^at  t^t^m^ytamaunti'.      H* 
had  BO  magulioqiKfit  STttetD :  sio  y'^Y^^  t^^t^rc^   -.^^x*  ^n^  m^3»  myi  «/f^: 
aad  t^  IflccL     IW  revejai^jbf  ^/  'iMt^kr^:.  y^^-^^yja  tj^jcjur*  tj^i  uA  t/**% 

of  a  r^QSK^qoilL    He  was  jr.i^(t<  *jj  jroa  UiK>^  «iiC  -i^-v^  .-'mc  j^^  ^t.*; 

r4k  rovad  kdiad.  lik«  -sj^^^x-ytiAk.     Hj^  *imjuk  1«-<l  A  v,^  4  ^w. 

bj  kbpsiiC  eoaaiabbd  cif  fic^Jjv  ;rvr«r:«  i&::jC  *jft»^..  £>*>*'*.  ^luirxit.     ^/y, 

of  oar  wnb>ff-4«XidLf  i«fr  wnce  u«t  Irxn  in^  t^iin^l     TV  *iB«^ii  var 

UL    tai*r  T^V»arX    WT'^X    VJHIitc    fcw  *^*fycrM^Ajk 

waf  vftsivjt   SL^b^  'r    J!.-'i0Cr'«fLi'ji;»,  a*-''   war 

tJGb  ju^ttiBBa^^".  '.'^  JLs<er»'jaL  j»Anubdf  auC  jr*^.  -im  '/ 
Tift  jenozjiui^  a  a^  it  '>^*"  *x^>c     inn  J  ua« »,  t^v  «c^»^ 


dbttftiBii  ifjr  ^ia  yz^tu:^  '^-tr  iau«^.itb^   na  v^'-^jt 


1-. 


'>-■/ 


a&0MB  Ja  Jo.  at  if  u  »  yu*tf3HL**-   un'.  a*>*  vje**  '^rj^  <jwtA  'rx.  y^'} 

Uaumr    i,0^r\;\K^  k  if:i.«*r  vc/iarjax  y«  va  Hat  au< 
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The  fact  undoubtedly  ir,  that  the  art  of  teachinf;:,  as  now  undorRtood,  beyond 
the  simplest  eleinenta,  wan  neither  known  nor  deemed  necessary  in  our  country 
schools  in  thr^jr  day  of  small  thingfs.  Repetition,  drilling,  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  with  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  birch— constituted  the 
entire  system. 

Let  roe  hero  repeat  an  anecdote,  whirh  I  have  indeed  told  before,  but  which 
I  had  from  the  li{)s  of  it<«  hero,  G  .  .  .  H  .  .  .,  a  clergyman  of  some  note  Uiirty 
years  ago,  and  which  well  illustrates  this  part  of  my  story.  At  a  village  sr;hool, 
not  many  milos  from  Ridgofleld,  he  was  put  into  Webster's  Grammar.  Here  he 
read,  "  A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  ifiinff — cm  horse^  Aatr,  jusUot,^^  Now,  in  his 
innocence,  he  road  it  thus:  ^^A  noim  ia  Ihe  name  of  a  thmff — aa  horae-haw 
jwlice,*^ 

"What  then,"  said  he,  ruminating  deeply,  " is  a  noun ?  But  first  I  must  find 
out  what  a  horse-hair  justice  is." 

Ul»oii  this  he  miniitated  for  some  days,  but  still  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
solution.  Now  his  father  was  a  man  of  authority  in  those  parts,  and  moreover 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Withal,  he  was  of  respectable  ancestry,  and  so  there 
had  descended  to  him  a  somewhat  stately  high-backed  settle,  covered  with  horse- 
hair. One  day,  as  the  youth  came  from  school,  pondering  upon  the  great  gram- 
matical problem,  he  entered  the  frx)nt  door  of  the  house,  and  there  he  saw  be- 
fore him,  his  father,  officiating  in  his  legal  capacity,  and  seated  ui)on  the  old 
horw»-hair  settee.  "I  have  found  it!"  said  the  boy  to  hirosc^lfj  as  greatly  de- 
lighted as  was  Archimedes  when  he  exclaimed  Eureka — "my  father  is  a  horse- 
hair justice,  and  tlierefore  a  noun  I" 

Nevorthek'ss,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlic  world  got  on  remarkably  well  in 
spite  of  this  narrowness  of  tlie  country  schools.  The  elements  of  an  English 
education  were  pretty  well  taught'throughout  the  village  seminaries  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  T  may  add,  of  New  Kugland.  The  teachers  were  heartily  devoted  to 
their  profession :  they  respected  their  calling,  and  were  respected  and  encour- 
aged by  the  community.  They  had  this  merit,  that  while  they  attempted  but 
little,  that,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  performed. 

As  U)  the  country  at  large,  it  was  a  day  of  quiet,  though  earnest  action : 
Franklin's  spirit  was  the  great  "schoolmaster  abroad  " — teiiching  industry,  per- 
severance, friigality,  and  thrift,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  ambition.  Tlie  education 
of  youth  was  suited  to  what  was  expected  of  them.  With  the  simple  lessons 
of  the  country  schools,  they  moved  the  world  immediately  around  them. 
Though  I  can  recollect  only  a  single  case— that  already  alluded  to  of  Rzekiel 
Sanford — in  which  one  of  Master  Stebbins's  scholars  attained  any  degree  of  lite- 
rary distinction,  still,  quite  a  number  of  them,  ¥nth  no  school  learning  beyond 
what  he  gave  them,  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  His  three  sons  ob- 
tained situations  in  New  York  as  accountants,  and  became  distinguislied  in  their 
career.  At  one  period  there  were  three  graduates  of  his  school,  who  were 
cashiers  of  banks  in  that  city.  My  mind  adverts  now  with  great  satis&ction  to 
several  names  among  the  wealthy,  honorable,  and  still  active  merchants  of  tbe 
groat  metropolis,  who  were  my  fellow-students  of  the  Up-town  school,  and  who 
there  began  and  oomploted  their  education." 

To  the  advantages,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  diBtrict  school,  Mr. 
Gk>odrich  adds  an  acconnt  of  his  experience  on  the  fium,  and 
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jaTenile  sports,  as  well  as  his  early  atteiii{>ti«  ni  whittling  and  other 
mechauical  arU^  aud  adds  the  following  reflections : — 

Now  all  theso  things  ma/  soom  trifles,  yot  iu  a  review  of  my  life,  I  deem 
ttiem  of  si^uio  sigiiiticauco.  Thia  homely  faiuiliarity  with  the  more  iiu'chaiiituU 
arts  was  a  material  part  of  my  educHtion ;  thLs  communion  with  nature  gave 
me  instructive  and  importiint  lessons  from  nature's  ofK'n  l)ook  of  knowledge. 
My  technical  educaticm,  as  will  bo  stHjn  herealter,  was  extremely  narrow  :ind 
irr^^ular.  This  defect  was  at  last  partially  supplied  by  the  common-place  inci- 
dents I  have  mentioned.  The  teaching,  or  rather  the  training  of  the  seusc.'S  in 
the  country — ear  and  eye,  foot  and  hand,  by  running,  leaping,  climbing  iiver 
hill  and  mountain,  by  occasional  labor  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  and  by 
the  use  of  tools — and  all  thin  in  youth,  is  sowing  ^tnl  which  iH  repaid  largily 
and  readily  to  the  hand  of  aller-oultivation,  however  unskillful  it  may  l>e. '  This 
is  not  so  much  because  of  the  amount  of  knowle<lge  avail.ible  in  afler-liC' . 
which  is  thuH  obtained — though  this  is  not  to  be  despised — as  it  is  that  healih- 
fol,  Tigorous,  manly  habits  and  associations — physical,  moral,  and  intellertusil — 
are  thus  establiahcd  and  developed. 

It  is  a  riddle  to  many  j)eoplo  that  the  emigrants  from  the  ctmntry  uito  the 
dty,  io  all  ages,  outstrip  the  natives,  and  beoane  their  ma-^tera.  Tlie  reason  is 
obvioos:  country  education  and  country  life  are  practical,  and  invigririiting  to 
body  and  mind,  and  hence  those  who  are  thus  qualified  triumph  in  the  ra^-e  of 
life.  It  has  always  been,  it  will  always  \*g  so;  the  rustic  (ioths  and  Vandils 
will  march  in  and  conquer  Rome,  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  lamu 
I  say  this,  by  no  means  insisting  that  my  own  life  furnishes  any  very  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  remarks;  still  I  may  say  that  but  for  the  crmntry 
training  and  experience  I  have  alluded  to,  and  which  served  as  a  forjthold  Ujt 
mbseqacnt  progress,  I  should  have  lingered  in  my  career  far  behind  the  humble 
adTanoes  I  liave  actually  made. 

Let  me  illustrate  and  verify  my  meaniug  by  specific  examples.     Id  my  youtli 
I  became  familiar  with  every  bird  Cf>mmon  to  the  country :  I  knew  his  call,  his 
soDg,  his  hue,  his  food,  his  habits ;  in  stiort,  his  natural  hisu^ry.     I  (xjuld  (U'Uit 
him  by  his  flight,  as  far  as  the  eye  or^uld  reach.     I  knew  all  th*"  quadpjf»«MiH — 
wfld  as  well  as  tame.     I  was  acquainted  with  almost  every  tree,  shrub,  bui'.b. 
and  flower,  indigenons  to  the  country:  not  botanically,  but  a^-cr»rding  u,  fK>fMi- 
lar  ideas.     I  recognised  them  instantly,  wherever  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  their 
fcrms,  hoe,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  (hiit     I  could  t*fll  their  charar.'t';h''tif:H,  Uieir 
uses,  the  legends  and  traditious  that  belonged  to  them.     All  this  I  h:«m'-'J  t,y 
toiliarity  with  these  objects:  meeting  with  them  in  all  my  walk-  nnd  rarriblev 
and  taking  note  of  them  with  the  emphams  and  vig»>r  of  ^-arly  exfrf^«n'-«;  aiuI 
observation.     In  after  days,  f  hare  n^ver  had  time  Ut  make  nat.n«-al  h  ".tory  "yn- 
tematic  .iitady ;  yet  my  knowledge  as  to  these  things  has  ^rju-tanMy  a//^im«i 
lated,  and  that  without  special  effort.     When  I  hav*^  trav-lfd  in  ^jth^-r  fi,nri*'.*'A, 
tihe  birds,  the  animals,  the  vegetafion.  have  inter<«ted  m^  im  wf\\  y,y  th^nr  rn 
■emblanoes  as  their  difTerences.  wh'-n  compared  with  r^ir  own.     In  'ftffkimr  t,^t^ 
the  pages  of  scientific  works  on  natural  history.  I  have  alw^y*  f#-:M  'M-f\,  fny/r 
Mil  and  tntelUgenoe  of  preparation ;  ind^-ed,  of  vivid  and  p!*-M^r,y  r^tmf,*  .uttf^m 
Svwj  idea  I  had  tocK^hing  the^e  matters  whs  livir»g  and  nyrniMt^nrttr  utt/i 
other  ideas  to  it,  and  tbeae  sfani  ongiDjO/^d  sctill  '/rb^-ra.     Tbtja  i*  im 
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that  in  the  rafce  of  a  busy  life,  bj  meaim  of  a  homely,  hearty  start  at  Uie  bcgin- 
oing,  I  have,  na  to  these  subjects,  easily  and  naturally  supplied,  in  some  hum- 
ble degree,  the  defects  of  my  irregular  education,  and  that  too,  not  by  a  proceas 
of  repulsive  toil,  but  with  a  relish  superior  to  all  the  seductions  of  romance.  I 
am  therefore  a  believer  in  the  benefits  accruiug  from  simple  country  life  and 
simple  country  habits,  as  here  illustrated,  and  am,  therefore,  on  all  occasions 
anxious  to  recommend  tliem  to  my  friends  and  countrymen.  To  city  people,  I 
would  say,  educate  your  children,  at  least  partially,  in  the  country,  so  as  to  im- 
bue them  with  the  love  of  nature,  and  that  knowledge  and  training  which 
spring  from  Himplo  rustic  sports,  exercises,  and  employments.  To  country  peo- 
ple, I  would  remark,  bo  not  envious  of  the  city,  for  in  the  general  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  you  have  your  Aill  portion  of  the  first,  with  a  diminished  share 
of  the  last 

THE  H0MS8PUN  8RA  OF  OOMMON  SOHOOI& 

Tlie  Rev.  Horace  Bushiiell,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  a  native  of  the 
pjirisli  of  New  Preston,  "  eoniposed  of  the  comers  of  three  towns, 
(Washington,  Woodbury,  and  New  Mijford,)  and  tlie  ragged  ends 
and  comers  of  twice  as  many  inonntAins  and  stony-s^ded  hills,"  in 
a  Disconrse  pronounced  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Litchfield 
County  in  1851,  thus  describes  the  schools  of  his  boyhood. 

But  the  schools — we  must  not  pass  by  these,  if  we  are  to  form  a  truUiful  and 
sufficient  picture  of  the  homespun  days.  Tlie  schoolmbster  did  not  exactly  go 
round  the  district  to  fit  out  the  children's  minds  with  learning,  as  the  shoemaker 
often  did  to  fit  their  feet  with  shoes,  or  the  tailors  to  measure  and  cut  for  their 
bodies ;  but,  to  come  as  near  it  as  possible,  he  boarded  round,  (a  custom  not  yet 
gone  by,)  and  the  wood  for  the  common  fire  was  supplied  in  a  way  equally 
primitive,  viz.,  by  a  contribution  of  loads  fh>m  the  several  fiuniliea,  according  to 
their  several  quantities  of  childhood.  The  children  were  all  clothed  alike  in 
homespun ;  and  the  only  signs  of  aristocracy  were,  that  some  were  dean  and 
some  a  degr^  less  so,  some  in  fine  white  and  striped  linen,  some  in  brown  tow 
crash ;  and,  in  particular,  as  I  remember,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  quality  1  do 
not  like  to  express,  the  good  fathers  of  some  testified  the  opinion  they  had  of 
their  children,  by  bringing  fine  round  loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm  tliem, 
while  some  others,  I  regret  to  say,  brought  only  scanty,  scraggy,  ill-looking 
heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hem- 
lock. Indeed,  about  all  the  bickerings  of  quality  among  the  children,  centered 
in  the  quality  of  the  wood  pile.  There  was  no  complaint,  in  those  days,  of  the 
want  of  ventilation ;  for  the  large  open  fireplace  held  a  considerable  fraction 
of  a  cord  of  wood,  and  the  windows  took  in  just  enough  air  to  supply  the  com- 
buHtion.  Besides,  the  bigger  lads  wore  occasionally  ventih&ted,  by  being  sent 
out  to  cut  wood  enough  to  keep  the  fire  in  action.  The  seats  were  made  <of  the 
outer  slabs  fVom  the  saw-mill,  supported  by  slant  legs  driven  into  and  a  proper 
distance  through  auger  holes,  and  planed  smooth  on  the  top  by  the  rather  tardy 
process  of  firiction.  But  the  spelling  went  on  bravely,  and  we  ciphered  away 
again  and  again,  always  till  we  got  through  Loss  and  Gain.  The  more  advanced 
of  ua,  too,  made  light  work  of  Lindley  Murray,  and  went  on  to  the  parsing, 
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flnallj,  of  extracts  frotii  Shakspoare  and  Milton,  till  some  of  us  began  to  think 
we  had  mnstercd  their  tough  sentences  in  a  more  consequential  senno  of  the 
term  than  was  exactly  true.  Oh,  T  remember  (about  the  remotent  thing  I  can 
rememberj  that  lc»w  seat,  too  high,  nevertheh^ss,  to  allow  the  ft'et  to  touch  the 
floor,  and  that  friendly  teacher  who  had  the  addrunn  to  start  a  first  foi^ling  of 
enthusiasni  and  awaken  the  first  sense  of  power.  Ho  in  living  still,  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  him,  he  risen  up  to  me  in  the  far  background  of  memory,  as  bright 
as  if  he  had  worn  the  seven  stars  in  his  hair.  (1  siiid  he  is  Hving;  yes,  he  is 
here  to-dny,  God  bless  him !)  How  many  others  of  you  that  are  here  jisMem- 
bled,  recall  these  little  primitive  universities  of  homespun,  wlH?re  your  niiiid 
was  bom,  with  a  similar  feeling  of  reverence,  and  homely  Siitisfaction.  IVrhnps 
you  remember,  too,  with  a  pleasure  not  less  genuine,  that  you  reeiMved 
the  classic  diMcipIine  of  the  university  proper,  under  a  dress  of  homespun, 
to  be  gniduated,  at  the  close,  in  the  joint  honors  of  broadcloth  and  the 
psrchmeDt 

In  an  Address  delivered  by  the  editor  when  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  (Connecticut,  before  the  St44te  TeachorH*  Akmo- 
ciation  held  at  Washington,  (in  which  town  the  J'ariHh  of  New 
Preston  is  inainly  situated)  in  1850,  the  following  reference  was 
made  to  the  past  school  habits  of  the  people. 

The  School  Society  in  which  we  are  assembled  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 
illustration  of  what  an  agricultural  people  can  do,  under  many  disadvmitiigt'S, 
to  cultivate  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  children  and  youth,  and  to  send  out  a 
race  of  men  to  achieve  for  themselves  wealth  and  distinction,  und  reflect  a  true 
glory  OD  the  rugged  homesteads  where  tliuir  childhood  and  youth  v^ere  nurtured. 
New  Preston  enjoys  a  wide,  and  will  enjoy  a  still  wider  celebrity  for  the  num- 
ber of  eminently  useful,  and  in  some  departments  of  effr>rt,  eminently  distin- 
guished men,  whose  birthplace  was  on  these  rugged  hillsides,  and  wtuwe  bodily 
energy,  and  whose  freshness  and  force  of  mind  were  secured  by  the  pure  air, 
the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports,  and  laborious  toil  of  their  country  life. 
Bfed  as  boys  were,  and  still  are  in  these  agricultural  homes,  they  c«n  endure 
longest  the  wear  and  tear  of  bard  study ;  and  in  the  calmness  and  seclusion  of 
their  outward  life,  they  can  acquire  that  habit  of  refle<tion  which  appropriates 
knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind.  There  is  also  a  fn'shness  of 
imagination, — nurtured  by  wandering  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  looking  ut 
•n  things  whether  fixed  like  the  everlasting  hills,  or  growing  and  wavintr  like 
the  forests  whicli  diversify  their  sides,  or  giving  out  music  and  life  like  the 
streams  which  leap  down  and  between, — which,  untired  in  its  wing,  takes  long 
and  deligfatftil  flights.  There  is  ardor  and  eagerness  after  eminence,  which 
gathers  strength  like  a  long  pent  fire,  and  breaks  out  with  greater  energy  where 
it  has  room  to  show  itself  Above  all  there  is  ofien,  and  may  be  always,  a  more 
perfect  domestic  education,  as  parents  liave  their  children  more  entirely  within 
their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for  the  time  being,  the  whole 
woridto  the  family.  Wherever  thew3  favorable  drcuirntances  are  combined 
with  the  adTantages  of  goixl  teach<.'rs,  good  books,  and  the  perHr)nal  influence 
of  edocited  men,  as  clergymen  and  physicians,  there  will  lK>ylKKKl  anri  youth 
reoeiTe  its  best  training  for  a  long  life  of  useful  and  honorable  effort     How 
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much  the  labors  of  Huch  iiiuu  as  JcToniiah  Day,  KbencEcr  Portor,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  their  pastorul  and  HC'hool  viRitations — ^how  much  that  old  social  library 
which  oner  brought  so  many  of  the  grout  and  the  good  of  other  towns  and  other 
counties  to  join  your  tircMides— how  much  your  teachers  from  time  to  time, 
combined  with  the  hiibits  of  labor,  of  tlirift,  and  strict  domcMtic  culture  and 
training,  han  had  to  do  in  giving  to  our  State  and  country  such  men  as  tlio 
Days,  the  Wheatons,  the  Buahuclls,  the  Whittlesey s — it  will  be  impossible  to 
determine.  It  is  enough  that  this  little  parish,  as  dc*flcriljed  by  Dr.  Bushnell, 
"made  up  of  the  comers  of  throe  towns  and  the  ragged  ends  and  eomens  of 
twici'  aH  many  mountains  and  stony-sided  hills,"  has  exhibited  tlic  highest  re- 
sults of  industrial,  inti'llectual  and  religious  training.  The  power  of  this  little 
pariKh  (with  less  tlian  a  thousand  inhabitants,)  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  our  great  nation.  RecoguisMxi,  of  coursi^  it  is  not;  but  still  it 
is  felt. 

von. 

The  following  is  an  imperfect  list  of  tlie  truly  eminent  and  useful  men  which 
the  scliools  and  domestic  training  of  this  little  agricultural  community  in  less 
than  tifiy  years  has  given  to  the  public  service  of  tlie  country. 

Nathaniel  Smith,  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  CoogreM,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

Nathan  Smith,  Lawyer  and  Senator  ia  Coogrew. 

Perry  Smith,  Lawyer  and  Senator  in  Coagreaf. 

Daniel  N.  Brinsmade,  Lawyer,  member  of  General  Anaemhly  forty-three  teaaiom,  Justice 

.    of  the  quorum  ten  years. 
Ephraim  Kirby,  United  States  District  Judge,  Commissioner  of  the   Revenue,  and 

fimt  reporter  of  Judicial  decisions  in  (;onnecticut. 
Daniel  Slieldun,  Secretary  of  Legation  to  France. 
Nathaniel  Pilclier,  Lieut.-GoTernorof  New  Yorit,  acting  Governor  after  Dewitt  Clinton's 

death. 
Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  (brother  of  the  above,)  a  dIstiDgalshed  scholar  mod  phystciaa  of 

Detroit. 
Rufus  Eaaton.  lawyer,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Missouri. 
Elisha  Mitchell,  Professor  in  North  Carolina  College,  Cbafiel  HilL 
Charles  DaTies,  LL.  D..  Professor  of  Mathematics,  West  Point. 
Thoma«  J.  Da  vies,  father  of  the  above,  Judge  and  High  tiheriflT  in  8L  Lawreaoe  Ooaalj, 

New  Yorlt. 
David  C.  Judsou,  SlieriflTof  ft.  Lawrence  Coaniy. 
Charles  A.  Judson,  SheriflTof  Ijtchfleld  County. 
Thomas  Hastings,  Professor  of  Racred  Music,  New  Toilc. 
Orlando  Hastings,  Lawyer,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Seth  Hawtings,  M.  D.,  CMiuion,  New  York. 

Thomaii  G«m>(1im:II,M.  D.,  Professor  in  several  Medical  Colleges,  Utica. 
Enoe  G.  Mtichell.  graduated  at  West  Point,  Capt.  IT.  8.  Army,  died  In 
Isaac  GoiHlMll,  M.  D.,  distinguished  Physician,  Woodbridge. 
Amai^a  Parkrr,  Judge  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Calhoun,  1>.  I).,  Clergyman,  Covealry. 
Henry  Calhoun,  Clergyman,  Ohio 
Jeremiah  Day,  D.  I>.,  LL  D.,  PresideuC  of  Yale  Cotlege. 
Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D.,  ex-President  of  Trinity  College. 
Thomas  Day.  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  State,  Reporter  of  Judicial 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Ll«  D.,  member  of  Congress,  Ac. 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  vice  Chancellor,  New  York,  member  of  Coi 
Henry  N.  Day,  LL.  O^,  Frofossor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  4e. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  IRELAND. 


Thb  following  Circular  and  Time  Tables,  selectwl  from  a  Report  of  P. 
J.  Keenan,  Head  Inspector,  instructed  by  the  Coramissionera  of  National 
Education  in  1855,  to  hold,  what  would  be  called  in  this  country,  a 
**  Teachers'  Institute,"  composed  of  practical  teachers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  Tisit  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  best  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction,  throw  much  light  on  the  aims  and  processes 
of  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland. 

Circular  Lrttkk  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  School  Oroahizatioh,  amd 
the  Duties  of  the  Oroaitizrrm  and  Ixhprctorh  in  relation  to  it. 

1.  The  ol94>ct4i  whi(*Ji  the  CoiamisHionem  of  National  Education  hare  had  in  rlew. 
In  eatabUithiu^  the  ntaffof  or]naixem,  are  two-fold,  viz.  :  — 

A. — To  brin;;  National  Scliooln  into  a  state  of  ciBcieney. 

B.  —  To  difTune  anoneitt  the  teachers  of  the  countrj  a  knowledge  of  Sehoolnuw  «. 
tfrhhip  in  all  ns  practical  bearing,  and  also  of  the  leacflng  principles  of '  K 
the  8denoe  of  Kduoation.  ^' 

2.  To  carry  out  the  ftmt  }rrcat  ot^ilect,  ( I  A  j,  the  or^puiizent  will  derote  themselves, 
dming  their  utay  in  a  school,  to  the  following,  as  the  main  part  of  their  daties. 

3.  To  iMtmn?  a  rejpilar  and  proper  Tentiiatiou  of  the  school-room. 

4.  To  imprure  the  lig^hting  of  the  nchool-room,  if  ne<x*«sary. 

5.  To  make  suitable  arran^menta  as  to  the  playground  and  out-offloes. 
S.  To  malie  every  available  aae  of  th«*  walls  ;  to  provhle  tablet  rails,  Ae. 

7.  To  arrange  maps,  charts,  and  tablets,  and  show  how  they  can  be  most  profitaMy 
■sed. 

8.  To  provide  black-boards,  easels,  pointers,  arithmctioons,  4e.,  and  instmct  the 
teachers  as  to  their  use. 

9.  To  see  that  a  suflMent  number  of  desks  is  provided  i  that  they  are  prop«*rly 
arranged  and  fixed  on  the  floor ;  that  provision  is  made  for  holding  the  slates  i  and 
that  the  business  Intimate  to  the  desks  is  regularlv  carried  on. 

IOl  To  secure  sniiclent  spaee  for  the  drafts ;  to  denote  them  by  suitable  marlui  on 
the  floor ;  and  to  arrange  the  business  proper  to  the  drafts. 

11.  To  classify  the  pupils,  and  divide  thein  into  convenient  divisions  and  drafts. 

12.  To  make  out  a  time-table  anitable  to  the  eircumstannes  of  the  school,  and  to  test 
Its  jndSeionsness,  by  experiment,  for  a  number  of  days  before  reeommeiiding  its  adop 
tion  to  the  Manager. 

13.  To  see  that  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  onderstand  the  arrange myits  IndJ 
ealed  in  the  time-table. 

14.  To  establish  a  soond  system  of  monitorial  instruction  :  to  see  that  the  members 
of  the  monitor  class  are  Judiciously  selected ;  that  they  an*  sufBcieutly  mature  snd 
intelligent  for  their  duties ;  that  tk^r  empinffwtifvU  a*  wnmitorM  dn^ji  m4  inirrf/^^  writk 
ikeir  Mwmess  as  pupiU ;  that  they  be  required  to  teach  those  nnb^et^  only  whicJi  they 
are  competent  to  teach  ;  that  they  receive  itpeeial  instmrtion  firom  the  teacherN,  in  li'^ 
of  the  time  spent  br  them  In  teaching ;  that  the  baniness  arrangi-d  Uyr  tlieir  Hp^dal 
instruction  is  regularly  conducted ;  tnat  thtfy  are  infftmcted  in  th*-  art  of  Unirlilng  ; 
that  they  are  taught  to  prepare  notes  of  the  Wessons  which  they  may  \>p  called  apmi  to 
teach  -y  that  they  know  their  duties  prospectively ;  that  tlw-y  tcsch  the  name  a^t  of 
children  from  day  to  day  for  an  assigned  time  ;  that  thHr  tcachm;^  ii*  t-W*-rtlrp. ,  that 
the  pupils  have  smillcient  respert  for  them,  and  confld«>nce  in  thHr  AtMltU-n  ;  that  nnch 
arrangements  are  made  as  to  satisfy  the  parents  of  pupils  and  monitor «  with  the  mon 
itorial  system,  and  that  the  teacher  is  duly  prepar*^  Ut  control  «nd  prt^Mn-  the  mon 
itors  for  their  duties. 

16.  Whilst  monitorial  instmction,  JHdirional^  snd  wtofUrrUrlp  ^-mploycd,  is  ntrjimr 
aged,  the  organisers  are  to  see  that  sll  the  ^sanUini*  of  the  ednraf  ion  of  a  ehltd  are 
looked  after  and  eared  for  by  the  teacher  himself,  «nd  that  th<-  Utti^  \m  Ut  U*-  almost 
ssastantly  umpkiyed  in  the  aetaal  teaching  of  class  after  class,  at  the  ssme  time  thai 
ksonreises  an  active  aapatntaadcMe  orar  all  the  aiaMltaaMms  operatkma  rif  hU 
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Hi.  To  vHtablish  a  pysUin  of  home  lettHOOH  ;  to  make  arranp>iu«.*iits  tor  tlit'ir  n-jrular 
announcrmf  nt  day  after  day  ;  to  nee  that  they  are  properly  heant ;  that  tht>  aiiHWi*riuE 
of  thr  pupils  in  in  8oni4.*  form  noted ;  aud  that  the  p^neral  ord«'r  ofHueh  leH)tonM  bt^  k<'pi 
in  correfipon<l*'iitv  with  the  ordinary  ti>achin?  pursued  in  the  m'IiooI. 

17.  To  amiu;;e  for  the  regular  recapitulation  or  repi-tiliuu  of  the  homo  and  other 
leiiKonH. 

IK.  To  make  arninp*meiitH  that  the  i>arenta  may  be  oo-itHionally  infuruKtl  as  to  tlie 
atteation  of  the  children  to  the  home  lenaona  and  f*eu«Tal  iMiKim^H  of  tin'  hcIiooI. 

IV.  To  exemplify  lM>fore  the  teach«.T  the  dllTereiit  methoiU  of  teaching,  aiiid  to  eauMe 
him  in  turn  to  prNetiHe  the  same. 

'JH).  To  Mir  that  he  prirfNircM  "  notirit  of  leHHons  '*  In  proper  form,  on  the  difTen'iit  sub 
jeetH  taii^it  in  the  hpIiooI,  and  that  he  tt-'arhen  the  variouH  Ii'^houh  in  tvMiforniity  with 
th«>  not<^  fM)  pn-parcd. 

21.  To  effiH't  ait  much  Improvement  ax  |M>iiHihle  in  the  teaching  of  nMdin;,',  writini;, 
arithmetic,  (iictation,  erammar,  geo(p*aphy,  drawiu;;,  Jcc,  ana  pnrtiruUirly  in  tht 
trtu'hintf  nf  th*'  hHrxt  /took. 

Zi.  To  tiee  that  the  teacher  ^^vea  dear  evideutv  that  he  pn>|Mre8  hinixelf  UTort'liand 
/or  thr  tistrk  of  rtwh  datf^  not  only  in  th«»  notei«  of  tin*  le^Konn  whicli  h**  i»  to  t4'arli,  but 
■Iko  in  the  treiicral  busiuettaf  iucludiu^  tlii.'  hiniploHt  mtrhanical  ilctiiiU  of  Iiim  hcUooI. 

Z\.  To  dnll  thi'  childn?u,  put  th«Mn  thn>n^i  the  simple  marvhin*;^  exerciwH,  <'Htab(lHh 
onlcr  aud  discipline,  and  train  the  teaclier  to  continue  tJie  name  oourM>  of  drill  and 
diHcipIine  w)  «'HtaliliHli«Ht. 

24.  To  mtr  that  tlwf  buHineaa  of  the  hcIiooI  is  oomlnctod  with  the  leiii*t  uoise  |»os»ibln. 

23.  To  cHtabliHli  a  HVKtcm  of  puninlimcnt  for  luidly  conducti-d  childn*u,  aud  to  intro 
duci'  a  Hyst(*m  of  emulation  or  reward,  to  promot4>  L^ood  oondnct. 

2i».  To  improve  tlie  manners  of  th<>  t>hildreu,  auifto  i»e*>  that  there  in  a  (L-iily  iiiHpf^c 
tion  as  to  cleaiiline88,  Ac. 

'J7.  To  Mie  that  the  children  are  providtnl  with  the  neoeaaarr  bookn  for  home  study, 
and  that  a  Hufllcient  aale  stock,  aud  au  ample  supply  of  scJiool  materials  aud  niiuisitea 
are  Aimished. 

2K.  To  arrauKe  as  to  the  calling  of  the  n>lls  with  all  |M>sHible  despatch  ;  to  provide  a 
rc|M>rt  slate  ;  to  corret't  and  show  the  tt^acher  how  to  kct>p  the  school  accounts,  and  to 
cause  scroll  rolls  to  be  kept. 

211.  To  adopt  munsnres  towards  impnjviuf;  the  att**ndanou  of  the  cliiMren,  {larticu 


obsenrauoc  of  tlu'  rules 
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larly  with  referenoi.'  to  punctuality  in  tlu:  moniin|>. 

30.  Finally,  the  orj^anizcr  is  to  lend  the  tea<;h<*r  into  a  strict 
of  Uie  Itoard,  but  esiKvially  the  Practical  Rules  for  Teachers. 

31.  The  (>jmuiissionerA  of  National  Kducation  have  decided  that  no  National  wliool 
ean  b<;  organized  until  the  Manager  express  his  desire  to  avail  hlms*»lf  of  the  siTvio's 
of  an  organiwT ;  and  even  after  so  expressing  himself,  and  permitting  th«?  or;,'aniz4;r 
to  commenoo  op«>rations  in  his  school,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  carry  out  the  plans  or  to  effect  the  alterations  sugg(>sted  by  the  organizer. 

32.  The  Inspectors  should  therefore  seleot  those  schools  only  for  organization, 
the  Managers  of  which  are  likely  to  exhibit  a  kind  and  cooperative  spirit  to  the 
organizers. 

$\.  Before  a  school  can  be  organized,  the  Manager  must  provide  a  sufficient  sale 
•tocjL  for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  it.  As  already  announced  to  the  Inspec- 
tors, tlic  Commissioners,  on  the  reoorameiKlation  of  the  Head  or  IHstrict  Inspector, 
or  the  orgauizer,  will  make  a  small  grant  of  charts,  black-boards,  easels,  pointers,  Ac., 

Eroportioncd  according  to  the  wants  and  attendance  of  the  school,  not  exceeding, 
owevcr,  except  in  speirial  cases,  the  value  of  Ave  pounds. 

34.  When  an  orgauizer  enters  a  school,  he  is  carefulW  to  observe  the  methods  of 
teaching  pursued  by  teachers  and  monitors ;  the  order,  discipline,  arrangi'ments,  and 
general  organization  of  the  school ;  and  he  is  afterwards  to  report,  on  a  form  prepared 
lor  the  purpose,  the  exact  state  in  which  he  finds  the  school  in  all  these  resi>ect8. 
This  report  IS  called  the  Prtlimifuiry  Report. 

36.  When  an  organizer  has  completed  the  organization  of  a  school,  he  is  to  make  a 
report  of  the  order,  discipline,  system,  Ac.,  established  by  him ;  to  detail  the  exact 
state  in  which  he  leaves  trie  school ;  and  to  record  the  general  results  of  the  organisa- 
tion.   This  n'port  is  called  the  Finai  Report. 

.3A.  The  organizer  is  then  to  forward  tne  two  reports  Just  referred  to,  to  the  Inspec- 
tor of  the  district  In  which  the  school  is  situated. 

.T7.  After  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  weeks,  and  not  more  than  six  weeks  from 
the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  school,  the  Inspector  of  the  district  ia  to 
inspect  the  school,  with  a  special  view  of  ascertaining  the  4*frei-tiveness  of  the  organ- 
isation, and  of  examining  and  cheeking.  In  detail,  all  tite  i»oints  aud  statenH>nt«  con- 
tained in  the  organizer's  nnal  report. 

38.  The  I>istriet  Inspector  is  then  to  forward  this  re|M>rt,  alon^  with  the  organ 
iser's  Preliminary  and  Final  I^Twrts,  to  the  Head  Inspeet.)r  of  tlw  i>isirirt,  who  will 
afterwards  transmit  them  Xn  this  office. 

3V.  During  the  time  that  a  school  is  nnder  organisation  the  Inspector  is  not  to  make 
a  formal  inspection  of  it,  nor  sooner  after  the  organization  is  completed  than  the  time 
mentioned  in  paragraph  :\'  ;  and  It  is  the  express  wish  of  the  CommlHsloners  that  the 
employment  of  an  or-.ni*iizer  in  a  diatriet  mny  interfere  n*  tittle  aa  poiHt^ie  with  the 
tumal  and  regttlnr  hrwnritH  of  innpection. 

40.  It  is,  however,  e.<i'c<>dingly  desirable  that  the  Inspector  should  make  as  many 
incidental  vislta  as  |M)<.slble  io  a  school  under  organisation,  to  see  that  the  work  Is 
proceeding  with  r<>giil-iHtT  and  vigor;  to  conf^  with  the  Managers,  and  stimulate 
tidem  to  a  neartr  co-operation  with  the  organisers  ;  to  assist  in  removing  local  dlffl 
miWcB  or  iropeniments,  and  to  extoid,  a«  mnch  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  advantages 
accrulue  to  the  Nntiotutl  trstem  from  the  operations  of  the  organizers. 
^J.  JSto  oiyganiMer  aboala,  for  the  iweeent,  oe  sent  to  any  place  where  there  are  not,  at 
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hast,  four  Natkmal  Schools  withiB  m  drralt  of  tluree  mJUt*  froa  ju  Uk  Mui«^«r«  of 
which  MP  deniron*  that  th«tr  aehootm  muj  reedre  the  adraataffes  or  orgnaaaiSmL 

42.  No  less  than  four,  or  nore  than  eirht,  aehooU  are  far  Uie  prtt^iit  to  be  ofKaa- 
ized  by  th**  same  or^anivT  in  any  partinilar  ioraiity. 

43.  Ab  a  general  role,  the  UmK-  tp^rml  in  the  oryinirarton  ot  a  aefaool  i*  not  to  exceed 
n  fortni^t ;  Imt  the  orj^aniaer  ih  to  retnm  for  a  day  or  two,  if  ncvtnitjay,  before  ho 
lenrea  the  locality  in  which  the  neliool  ia  Mtnatad,  to  obMnc  thr  n.'»alt«  uf  the urnai 
sntion,  and  gire  aorh  further  intk.tnMtioa  to  teaeiiers  and  UMjaifor*  aa  the  atate  g?  thm 
•cliool  may  at  the  time  suf^geKt  aa  nereM«rT  ao<i  important. 

44.  The  two  week^  whirii  may  be  npnit'by  an  onpmixitT  iu  a  achool  are  noC  to  he 
0ooaeentive  ;  a  w«i'k,  in  all  rauae«\  id  t^t  elafMke  liKwtvn  th»;  fir»t  and  Mruu<i  part*  of  the 
oresnization.  Por  fnatanei*.  wImtp  four  itrbooU,  A,  B,  C\  D,  arc  to  Ur  Mi;aidjKd,  tha 
fSoUowini;  may  be  the  onl«rr  of  orj^anizatiou  : — 

firat  woek   ....  A  J      N'xt  w**k  .        .        .        .    C 

Next  week  ....  B  N*-xt  w*^*k  ....  D 

Next  wi-ck  ....  A  |      N<  xt  w«*-k  .       .       .       .    C 

Next  week  ....  B  N«  xt  wfrt:  ....  D 

4ft.  The  Bcrond  t^'*t  *A)j«vt  which  the  CVnnmiM'iowrft  of  National  ft>ioeativn  hare 
had  In  riew  in  cKtabliHhin^  the  utaff  of  <>rtr>ni'*'r«.  a*  alrrradr  rtat4«l  in  paraf^rmph  1  B, 
ia  **  to  diffune  a  knowled^  of  wbooUn:i*>t4-r^hip  lu  alJ  itf  praflM^al  bearini;^,  and  aiao 
•f  the  lending;  principlea  of  the  aek'nof  of  tiJnraitiou  aiMou{.Tt  the  t#«rn^  of  the 
eoantry.'* 

¥i.  To  carry  out  thi*  ^rr-at  ol»j*rt  i-m-h  or-jaui*»T  will  «i«  liv«T  a  ni*un*e  of  \rrturfrm  to 
the  tcarli4*rM  who  live  in  th<-  nei^bUtrboiMl  01'  tlr-  t«-h«ful  in  » tijrh  be  ia  en^a^fvi,  upon 
Bh*thod,  order,  di<*ripliiic.  M-huoI  an^mntK,  einpl'irm'-nt  of  n><»uJUrr^,  «vm»truKion  of 
tfan«'-tableK,  arran;:vment  of  M*hool  famiturv.  a>H  i»f  rhart^,  taltk-t*,  and  apparataa, 
faidufttrial  t-ducaitjon.  and  u|miii  oniruiizati«*n  ;:>t«*Tally. 

47.  Theae  lortnreit  will  take  pla<ne  <»u  Saturday  i^,  m' whatever  hour  auy  be  mu«t  eon- 
Tenifnt  to  the*  or.rani»er«»  ami  tli«  tea/-ht*rn. 

m.  The  Llij«trirt  luapector  ia  to  iutiUr  all  t*'aclj*.Tf>  Liviu^  wjthiu  a  n-.**<«abk'  walk 
inj^  flintamx' — fiMir  or  fiv<  iuil<'^— 1^>  tbo<M-  I>i>iun  «  .  aud  wbiM  ;*tt<'odaD«v-  i*,  umkr  no 
oirnunHtauoi>f  to  be  conkid'-red  a»  oouipal^jry,  it  i«  Ut  bt-  uiidi-ri>toi^i  Uiat  the  Tom 
miH((iont*rf>  will  re;;ard  with  Aatitffactiou  tbc  ouuduil  of  th<»M'  f>.-arb«-rc>  who  attend  ttie 
inatrnetionft. 

49.  Non<>  but  iM-hoolma»t4.Ti«  and  muuitMri'  in  tb*ir  fi^nrth  y«^ar,  an-  tu  att'iid  the 
kwturea  of  mab'  onniuixt^is  and  uou*-  are  to  aSl^md  tli*.'  iuKtrurtiona  of  the  ftmaAe 
orpuiizcri*  but  ikeh4»olmi«treK**-*>  *ittl  moaitr»'^^*>  iu  tlnir  fourth  yi-ar. 

50.  Teaeh<:r«,  whetb«-r  train*^!  or  U4.>t,  an-  t  li;nbk-  fur  adnii^cion  into  the  oq^aaiaera* 
dasitee  ;  for  it  i*>  lK»i»-d  that  bmli  th«  traim'd  and  th*-  DDtraioed  will  d^-rire  kwii  adran 
ta^i'  from  tho  iustmctioniE  m*  to  qualify  tbrm  tlic  U-ttiT  lor  a  akilful  and  <'flki*nt  dia 
chan^*  of  tbi'ir  dntje«>. 

51 .  Th«>  organiser*  will  ki-vp  a  roll  of  tht-  attendanrt  of  the  teacher*',  and  oabmit  it 
at  tb«-  end  of  the  oounw*  of  w^truction  to  tb*.-  lAtrtrict  Iii^pt^l'^r. 

as.  The  oryranix*-n)>  will  n-fjuire  the  t'-'arlHT^  wbo  may  att>md  to  take  *>urh  nolea 
during  eaeii  l«i-ture  aa  will  onaltU-  theoi  to  write  out  au  ab>tnKl  of  it  bt-for»-  th<  day  for 
the  following;  lecture ;  tlione  alH^-trart^  and  what<n-«T  otb^r  written  ex'Trinwk  the 
or};aniz4;r««  may  rKiuirp  the  teacb**r*  to  pn-pan-  for  tln-m  an  Uj  t»  *fxamJU4'd  aud  uot«'d 
t^  the  or;ninij^.  and  f^utiraitted  from  tuii«-  u»  tim^  to  tbi  Inttry^.  or  Head  Iniipeelor, 
to  be  afttTwardit.  hower*7,  in  th*-  oom.voed  ^tatt.  ntumvd  U>  the  ttarfatx. 

53.  A  fstatement  will  be  made  at  the  end  ol  ^^-h  courae  of  locturea  by  tb«.-  on;aoiz*-rti. 
for  the  information  of  the  ln»pHctor»  and  <  ouuuionodit^,  of  th*-  attfution  (laid  by 
cneh  of  the  tesichc^ra  to  their  inatraetionF,  and  of  tb*-  proftei«-ncy  whi<~h  «;ach  of  th«'m 
■hall  have  made. 

54.  Ai«  th<*  dntiea  of  an  orf^anispr,  wb<^  orgxnlzin^  a  fv4ioo!.  will  ^fe  tuarh  aa  to  pn- 
▼ent  him  fnnn  doinj^  mudi  mf»rt-.  in  referenoe  to  ui*'tnod#of  ti^af-hii^«;,  than  la'^mpLify 
ins  and  carrying  into  prartiral  effect  the  in«tmrcioaf»  eontjiin^d  in  bia  lertarea,  no 
■mool  ran  be  orf;aaized,  the  teacher  of  which  do«>  not  att«'nd,  or  ahall  not  have 
attended,  a  courae  of  lecturer  «*ither  fr«.>m  him  'ft  torn-  otb*-T  or^'auixer. 

56.  The  Commiaaionerfi  deMn-  thai  th«.  lof^ffftr^r*  ^hvmld  d<-voU-  a*  muHh  atteatioo 
aa  po^ftible  to  the  arrangement  and  »upi  riot^  Qd*^it*  of  tho>^-  we^-klr  ra"r^n^  :  aud 
they  alao  desire  that  tbe~luniert"r»  should  f>u>Taui  aud  enriturafr*'  ttK*  ori.'aiiiz'Ta  on 
those  oeradions,  uphold  tiK'ir  authority.  gi««  wt^ht  to  thHj*  (tOfition.  and  iontnbat« 
hy  every  means  in  their  power  to  th*ar  ►oor"*.^. 

56.  Before  an  onranizer  rommtttf*^  operauon*  in  a  lor^ality.  the  In^pfrtor  should 
have  all  necmaary  arran^penK'nt*  with  Manajgers  and  tea^-hiTs  completed,  aa  to  the 
M^ooU  to  he  organized  and  the  t*^arher»  wbo  are  to  form  th«-  Saturday  rla*»  for  prae 
tacal  tnatractioa. 

57.  WlHTiever  a  Ihtebchl  ln»peetor  f«-l^  that  thf  •(♦T»-ir»*  of  an  orjaniz^  an-  re 
qnired  for  any  particular  j^roup  of  his  M>h<x>l§.  all  tbe  noD4iiti<*n»  aln'ady  azmounced 
being  either  fully  com|»Ii^  with,  or  iu  a  fair  wny  of  Ix-inu'  »*»■  !»♦;  i^  to  rommunieat*.' 
wKh  thiit  ofBoe,  grrin;,'  mformation  on  the  ftdlowiu;;  pruntf  •. — 

(a)  As  to  the  onntn?  whi^b  he  pnn»'>M-^  for  tb*-  n-^ifJ»i»o»  of  tb«-  or;:aniz*T.  N«krting, 
of  eoarae,  no  place  in  which  a  huitable  lod«au^'  caniiut  be  prorur*.*!  lor  hira 
and  his  family. 
(♦)  Aa  to  the  scbooU  which  he  reronimendf'  for  ori:aiiizjitj«n!  and  tf»e  diatane*'  of 

endi  from  the  proi'OM'd  n-i>jd*-ii"e  nf  tbr  orj^auiz*  r. 
(f)  As  to  the  number  of  te«rb«-r^  who  would  Dkely  att'-nd  th«   lertarea  of  th*- 
organiser  upon  Saturday  #>. 
M.  Each  WrtTkt  Inspmtor  is  reqnertwi  to  inform  this  ofRi*-.  » ithin  a  wc*k  alt^T  th* 
nadpt  of  tfaia  ciroalar  letter,  upon  the  points  enumerated  iu  tin-  prevlou^  paragraob. 
-'—       ~  '      ^ thoae  eoMfluiBicat^Aft.  will  ndvim:  tbem  to thie  U«nA 
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fnfi|M'ctor,  whoKO  rlutj  it  will  be  to  nolrct  tho  schoolH  proponod  to  Ik-  orfraniztKl,  tn 
instruct  the  organizers  as  to  the  schools  assigned  them,  and  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  or{piilIzation,  and  immediatelj  to  adviHe  the  office  an  to  the  Ht4'ps 
thus  talcen. 

TiO.  In  order  to  place  the  object  and  details  of  the  system  of  org-anization,  and  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  worked,  as  Ailly  and  clearly  as  poMsible  befor«>  the  Inspec- 
tors, the  rommissioners  app«>nd  printtni  copies  of  tlie  reiiorts  referred  to  in  para^apliH 
34  and  35.  Tliestt  n;ports,priiit«Hi  verliatini  from  the  copies  furnished  liy  the  orjjraiiixer, 
an'  Sf»lected  priuci]»illy  b«'cftu»«>  the  scliool  to  whitrli  thoy  resfer,  fn>m  iM-in^  ono  of  tlui 
worst  town  schools  in  connection  with  the  Itoard,  has  l>ocome,  sine*;  its  or^^anixation. 
distliipiished  for  tlie  ncntnesK  and  i*omplet4>ness  of  its  arnui^ements,  and  the  Lrcueral 
excellence  of  the  onler,  discipline,  and  met.ho<ls  of  teachinpf  pursuod  in  it.  The  In- 
BiMTtors  Hliould  IXTUHC  tlietM^  rei>ortH  cart'tfully,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit,  with  con- 
siderable pnM*ision,  the  chief  i)oints  and  details  In  the  orffsnization  of  a  scliool. 

(i\.  The  DiHtrict  Inspectors  are  ret] nested  to  cin'ulnti*,  as  extensively  as  possible, 
amongst  ManainTs,  teachers,  and  the  piil)llc  gt^nerally,  information  hh  to  the  i>1tj<>ct, 
scoiM',  and  l(>a(Tin^  fcatun's  of  orjniiiizntlon  ;  to  let  Manaprers  understand  that  the 
pn'WMici-  of  an  or^j^aiiizer  in  their  scnooln  neither  afTiH'ts  their  privilejfes  nor  int-erfen'H 
with  their  fun<*tions  ;  to  inform  t-4>acliers  tlint  organization  is  inti^ndexl  to  diniiniHli.  in 
no  way,  their  authority  in  their  schools,  or  to  d<>irra<l(f  them  in  the  estinistion  «>f  their 
pupils  or  the  parents  ;  to  acfpiNint  all  classes  inU^n'sted  in  the  education  of  the  |SM>ple, 
that  an  or^pmizer  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  or  do  in  relation  to  the  arran<:ements 
for  rt^li^iouH  instruction  ;  that,  on  the  (^outrury,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  ('oniniiHHlonerH,in 
thf>  meaHun*s  now  taken  by  tliem  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  to  uphold  the 
riifhts  of  Manaj^rs,  to  stren^hen  the  i>ower  of  the  teai^hers,  by  rendering;  them  more 
skilful  servants  of  the  public,  and  to  n-alize  what  the  RoarO  have  lon^  desinHl  to 
attain,  a  scheme  of  organization  which,  by  combining  all  tliat  e<lucatioiiiHtH  approve 
in  the  mntt<'r  of  instruction  and  cominend  in  school  ket^ping',  will  ^ive  a  distinctiTe 
■tamp  and  uniform  character  to  the  ucliools  conducted  on  tlie  Natloniil  system. 

llie  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Keenan's  Report  (1856)  illustrates 

some  of  the  above  points. 

School  Organization, 

In  organizing  an  ordinary  National  School,  the  teacher  should  divide  the 
scliool  into  two  divisions ;  and  he  would  arrange  that  the  divisions  should  move 
alternately  from  floor  to  desks,  desks  to  floor,  and  so  on.  He  would  appoint 
specific  business  for  each  division  for  every  moment  of  the  day,  whether  in  the 
desks  or  on  the  floor,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  organization  would  consist  in 
the  unflagging  nature  of  the  work  from  morning  to  evening.  On  the  floor  there 
would  be  the  active  vira  voce  lessons  in  reading,  jgrammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  Ac. ;  m  the  desks  there  would  be  the 
quiet  work,  requiring  only  superintendence  and  occasionsl  examination  or  in- 
struction, as  writing  on  slates  and  paper,  dictation,  composition,  drawing,  slate 
arithmetic,  lesson  exercises,  book-keeping,  and  industrial  work.  "  LcsNon  Exer- 
cises "  is  a  name  which  I  have  given  to  any  exercise  on  paper  or  slate,  which 
refers  to  some  lesson  previously  learned.  For  instance,  if  it  refer  to  grammar, 
the  exercise  may  be  to  classify  columnarly  the  parts  of  speech  of  the  words  of  a 
sentence,  to  wnte  out  the  derivations  of  a  number  of  words  dictated  to  them, 
&c. ;  if  it  refer  to  the  Lesson  Books,  the  exercise  may  be  to  write  out  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lesson  read  a  little  previously  upon  the  floor,  or  to  summarize  the 
lessons  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  books,  ftc. ;  if  it  refer  to  geography,  the  exer- 
cise may  be  to  write  down  the  manufactures,  population,  imports,  exports,  &c., 
of  some  country,  or  to  draw  an  outline  map  of  it ;  and  no  matter,  in  snort,  what 
the  subject  may  be,  it  will  afford  material  for  this  yery  useful  and  interesting 
exercise,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  always  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  as 
well  as  to  the  memory. 

The  organizer  takes  oare  that  there  shall  be  no  "preparing  lessons,"  home 
being  the  place  for  that,  the  suitable  place  where  even  if  there  were  no  improve- 
ment on  the  hour  and  forty  minutes'  plan,  it  would  be  still  desirable  to  enforce 
habits  of  reading  and  study  and  of  preparation  for  the  business  of  the  school. 
The  arrangement  into  two  oivisions— the  rotation  being  from  desk  to  floor  and 
floor  to  desk  throughout  the  day  — would  be  called  a  bipartite  organization;  but 
if  the  school  were  large  and  possessed  the  convenience  of  a  gallery  or  class-room, 
the  arrangement  might  consist  of  three  divisions,  the  rotation  being  from  desk 
to  floor,  floor  to  gallery,  gallery  to  desk,  it  would  be  called  a  tripartite  otganiza- 
tion.  The  result  of  these  arrangements  is,  that  there  are  either  two  or  three 
distinct  courses  of  business  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  course  of  business 
being  reoulariy  arranged  and  properly  defined,  and  having  strict  reference  to  the 

eadual  aevelopment  of  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  school.    There  can 
no  haphazard  work,  no  fortuitous  employment;  eyery  one  must  be  constantly 
engaged,  the  master  teaching  and  the  pupils  learning.    In  Holland,  one  of  the 
0taie  lawB  declares  —  **  The  instruction  shsul  be  communicated  simultaneously  to 
mil  the  pupils  in  the  same  class,  and  the  master  shall  take  tare  that  during  that 
4m«^  tAe pupils  of  the  two  other  ciassss  am  t»e/Mtty  employed." 
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TripartiU  System. 

It'  the  school  be  large,  the  teaching  power  sufficient,  and  a  class-room  or  gal- 
lery at  bis  disposal,  the  organizer  decidest  upor  the  tripartite  system,  and  arranges 
the    school  into  three  divisions,  the  junior,  the   middle,  and  the  senior.    The 
Joiiior  division  may  be  conipoHed  of  the  first  class,  the  middle  division  of  the 
■eeond  and  sequel  classes,  and  the  senior  divihiun  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 
Sometimes  it  niav  he  necessary,  although  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  to  break  up  a 
class  and  place  tne  lower  portion  of  it  in  one  division,  and  the  higher  portion  in 
another.    For  instance,  the  lower  section  of  Second  Book  might  be  placed  in  the 
jmiior  division ;  the  middle  division  mi^ht  include  the  higher  section  of  second 
and  the  sequel  class,  and  the  senior  division,  as  before,  might  contain  the  third 
and  fourth  classes.    The  head  master  might  ]>o8Kibly  have  apecitil  charge  of  the 
senior  division,  the  assist.int  master  of  the  middle  division,  and  a  pai(i  m<mitor 
might  have  the  care  of  the  junior  division.    The  routine  working  of  the  tripar- 
tite system  is  very  simple.     The  business  of  t)ie  day,  say,  commences  with  the 
senior  division  unon  the  floor.     The  head  master,  having  a  monitor  in  each  draft 
of  it,  goes  from  draft  to  drsift,  revising  what  has  been  done  by  the  monitors,  and 
giving  the  substance  of  the  lesson  for  the  time  being  to  each  class  as  he  pusses 
along.    The  middle  division  is  at  this  time,  sny,  in  the  gallery,  receiving  a  simul- 
taneous lesson  from  the  assistant  master  on  some  subject  appropriate  to  the 
gallery ;  and  the  junior  division  is  in  the  desks  under  the  monitor,  engaged  in 
some  befitting  desk   occupation.     The   hi'ad   master,    although    having  special 
charge  of  the  senior  division,  is  yet  master  of  the  whole  school,  and  he  must  so 
contrive  his  duties,  that  whilst  he  teaches  his  own  division,  his  influence  and 
superintending  function  shall  be  felt  and  exercised  in  each  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  school.     Accordingly,  whilst  the  divi>ioiis  are  disposed  of  as  I  have  re]>re- 
sented  them,  for  the  first  fesson  of  ttie  day,  he  must,  in  additiim  to  the  imme- 
diate instruction  which  he  gives  his  own  division,  turn  tu  the  junior  divisi(»n  in 
the  desks,  see  how  the  monitor  is  managing  it,  take  a  nionieiitary  part  in  the 
teaching,  and  make  a  cursory  inspcctiun  of  what  the  children  are  employed  at. 
This  must  be  dove  without  causing  gaps  or  iucohercncy  in  the  teaching  of  his 
own  division,  every  draft  of  which  must  receive  its  share  of  his  services,  and 
every  monitor  in  which  must  account  to  him  for  all  that  he  is  doing  and  for  ttie 
prtificiencv  of  his  pupils.     Ue  must  also  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  the  gallery,  to 
see  that  his  assistant  is  instructing  the  middle  division  with  intelligence  and 
effect,  and  that  he  exhibits  evidence  of  having  carefully  prepared  himself  for  the 
lesson.    The  order  of  the  whole  school  is  to  be  watched ;  a  monitor  inclined  to 
rest  upon  his  oars  is  to  be  aroused ;  a  child  dispoocd  to  idle  is  to  be  admonished. 
Kverv  one  must  be  employed:  every  monitor  must  be  in  earnest;  every  black- 
board must  show  that  work  is  being  done.     The  quality  of  the  instruction  must 
be  looked  sfter ;  there  must  be  no  lounging  or  yawning  or  talking  or  whiling  time 
away.     He  must  know  the  extent  of  tne  instructions  which  have  been  given  in 
the  desks  and  in  the  gallery.     The  lesson  has  now  lasted  for  thirty  minutes ;  the 
bell  announces  the  time  up  for  a  change,  and  in  a  moment  the  three  divisions  are 
stmultaneously  in  motion.     In  less  than  half  a  minute  they  have  all  changed 
places.     The  senior  division  has  gone  from  the  floor  to  the  desks;    the  junior 
nom  the  desks  to  the  gallery ;  the  middle  from  the  gallery  to  the  drafts  on  the 
floor.    There  is  no  noise  or  confusion  in  the  movement,  no  roaring  out  the 
orders ;  the  stroke  of  the  bell  by  the  monitor  of  order,  or  the  head  master,  is 
sufficient  to  announce  the  change.     Immediately  that  the  divisions  reach  their 
places,  business  is  resumed.     The  head  master  starts  his  divisicm  at  once  to  work 
m  the  desks ;  the  assistant  is  going  through  a  course  with  his  drafts  on  the  floor, 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  head  master  during  the  previous  lesson  ;  and  the 
monitor  is  busy  with  his  division  in  the  gallery.     The  head  master  has  more 
leisure  now  to  pay  attention  to  the  junior  and  middle  divisions,  for  his  own 
division  is  engaged  at  some  silent  occupation  in  the  desks,  which  only  requires 
superintendence  and  occasional  examination.     He  may  possibly  exchange  with 
the  monitor,  and  give  the  simultaneous  lesson  to  the  junior  division  in  the  gal- 
lerr,  or  he  may  go  from  draft  to  draft  through  the  middle  division,  and  confer 
vrith  his  assistant  as  to  the  state  of  each  draft,  the  industr)'  or  the  ability  of  each 
monitor,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  instruction  of  the  division.     It  requires 
only  an  occasional  minute  to  pass  through  the  desks  and  overlook  and  correct 
the  exercises  of  his  own,  the  senior  division,  or  he  may  spend  four  or  five  minutes 
vrith  it  consecutively,  in  explaining  the  principle  of  what  it  is  engaged  at,  whether 
writing,  or  drawing,  or  book-keeping,  or  composition,  or  whatever  else  the  lesson 
may  happen  to  be.    The  same  activity  and  the  same  watchfulness  prevail  during 
the  second  lesson,  as  during  the  first ;  and  when  the  allotted  time,  thirty  minutes, 
more  or  less,  is  up,  the  bell  again  rings,  and  again  the  simultaneous  movement 
is  made.     As  before,  there  is  no  noise;   no  confusion;   no  trampling  of  feet; 
no  blundering ;  in  silence  and  order  each  division  reaches  its  new  place.     The 
Jnnior  division  has  moved  from  the  gallery  to  the  floor ;  the  middle  division  now 
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occupies  the  desks ;  and  the  senior  division  has  marched  to  the  gallery.  Busi- 
ness has  apain  commenced.  The  head  master  is  giving  a  simultaneous  lesson 
in  mechanics,  geometry,  geography,  or  some  other  gallery  subject ;  the  monitor  is 
engaged  with  his  junior  division  on  the  floor;  the  assistant  has  the  copies  or 
slates,  or  pens  or  pencils,  distributed  in  the  desks,  and  his  division  is  soon  in  full 
work.  Every  body  is  engaged.  The  change  of  place  has  relieved  the  minds  of 
the  pupilM,  the  change  of  subject  and  position  has  protected  the  teachers  from 
tedium  or  fatigue.  Already  much  solid  business  has  been  done,  much  permanent 
good  accomplished.  The  assistant  has  now  time  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the 
desks  to  the  junior  division,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  monitor  in  instructing  his 
drafts.  He  controls  and  directs  the  monitor  whilst  he  aids  him,  keeps  an  eye  to 
the  general  order  of  the  room,  and  reports  to  the  head  master  how  matters  pro- 
ceed during  his  absence  in  the  gallery.  If  the  lesson  which  is  l>eing  given  in  the 
gallery,  admits  of  a  break  or  rest  in  the  middle,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  the  head 
luaKter  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  principal  school,  have  a  word  with  the 
assistant  or  the  monitor,  and  return  to  hnish  the  lesKon  with  his  division,  or,  in 
order  that  he  may  occnKionally  have  an  op)M>rtunity  of  examining  the  pupils  of 
tho  junior  division  in  their  drafts  upon  the  floor,  and  those  of  the  middle  division 
whilst  they  are  eng:iged  nt  some  desk  occupation,  he  mav  change  places  with  the 
assiMtant  master,  having  previously  given  him  notice  oi  his  intention,  allowing 
the  latter  to  give  the  gallery  lesson  to  the  senior  division,  whilst  he  himself  takes 
charge  of  the  divisions  in  the  principal  room.  And  thus  in  a  quiet  orderly  rota- 
tion ()f  this  kind,  in  a  life-like  series  of  changes,  with  every  body  busy,  everv 
body  happy ;  the  head  master  guiding  and  inspiriting  his  assistant  and  Iiih  moni- 
tors;  his  influence  every  where;  the  instructitm  progressive;  results,  sterling 
and  impressionable,  produced  at  every  lesson,  is  a  school  conducted  on  the 
tripartite  system  of  organization. 

Bipartite  System. 

By  the  Bipartite  System  the  school  is  arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  junior  and 
the  seni(»r ;  and  even  without  the  assistance  ofa  paid  monitor,  a  teacher  following 
the  system  laid  down  by  the  organizers  could  conduct  a  school  with  the  same 
energy  and  ertert,  as  that  which  I  described  in  the  case  of  the  school  organized 
on  the  tripartite  svstem.  The  master  of  a  bipartite  school  has  always  one 
division  in  the  desks,  another  on  the  floor ;  the  rotation  is  from  desks  to  floor, 
and  floor  to  desks.  It  does  not  require  the  same  exertion  to  teach  and  superin- 
tend a  bipartite,  as  a  tripartite  school.  The  master  has  a  limited  number  of  chil- 
dren ;  the  operations  or  the  school  are  concentrated  into  one  room ;  he  never 
quits  the  gaze  of  the  main  bodv  of  his  pupils ;  the  changes  are  easily  made ;  and 
he  has  but  to  labor  assiduously  to  insure  success.  The  pupils  of  a  tripartite 
school  have  the  advantage  of  g;illery  instruction,  which  is  not  embraced  in  the 
bipartite  system  ;  but  in  other  respects,  the  latter  is  just  as  effi'Ctive  as  the  former. 
By  omitting  what  relates  to  the  gallery,  from  the  illustration  which  I  gave  of  the 
trii>artite  syst(*m,  and  by  substituting  an  intelligent  paid  or  unpaid  monitor  for 
the  assistant,  the  description  would  answer  just  as  accurately  for  the  simple 
operations  of  a  bipartite  school.  I  need  not,  therefore,  describe  the  order  of 
procedure  in  a  school  of  the  latter  kind.  The  golden  rule  of  either  svstem  is, 
that  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil  is  constantly  employed ;  that  ^e  has  a 
special  duty  for  every  moment  of  the  day ;  and  that  he  discharges  this  duty  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  his  school. 

Modified  Monitorial  Teaching, 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  always  eneonraged  monitorial 
teaching;  they  have  seen  that  a  child  who  is  employed,  at  statea  times,  in  the 
teaching  of  a  class  of  his  fellow-pupils,  is  rendering  most  valuable  aasistance  to 
the  master,  is  improvini^  himself  m  knowledge,  and  is  obtaining  a  taste,  and 
undergoing  the  best  possible  training  for  becoming  a  teacher.    Tbey  approached 
the  consideration  of  the  question  inth  the  greatest  care.    They  never  contem- 
plated conducting  a  large  school  solely  by  monitorial  assistance ;  nor  did  ther 
ever  permit  their  monitors  to  forget  that  they  arc  pupils.    The  flrst  regular  luon^- 
tors  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  were  those  in  the  Model  Schools,  Dublin,  so  fur 
back  as  March,  1833.     Some  were  paid,  and  others  acted  gratuitously.     One  of 
the  greatest  prizes  and  highest  distinctions  in  the  school  was  to  attain  to  a  moni* 
torship.    At  one  time  during  school  hours  the  monitors  taught  some  of  the 
classes,  and  at  another  time  tney  were  themselves  instructed;  and,  before  aehool 
hours,  there  was  a  special  course  of  instruction  always  given  them. 
The  Ctmimissioners,  in  their  Report  for  1987*  refer  to  t  new  ayttem  Af  reniii- 
ner.itinfz  this  rhnfi  of  ynuu^  p.-rsons,  in  the  Model  Schools  they  were  intending 
io  eatnblish  throuffhout  the  roiintrv,  which  shows  the  ncrmanencv  of  the  monf- 
tan'mJ  ajratem  at  that  early  jierifMl  in  the  history  of  tYie  BoaT^.   'iW^  «v),"that 
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the  money,  ho  paid  (in  school  fees),  shall  constitute  a  school  fund,  and  that  it 
shall  be  divided  into  such  proportions,  as  we  may  determine,  between  the  head 
master,  his  assistant,  and  the  most  advanced  of  the  monitors  whom  he  may 
employ."  The  system  was  always  worked  with  moderation ;  it  was  free  from  the 
wild  pretensions  of  the  plans  of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  and  the  pupilary  and  the 
monitorisil  functions  were  happily  coalesced.  It  was  the  first  rational  trial,  in 
my  mind,  which  was  given  to  monitorial  teaching  in  these  countries.  In  their 
Report  for  I84(),  the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  fruits  of  the  system ;  they 
develop  its  organization,  and  they  announce  their  detennination  to  extend  it  to 
the  Ordinary  National  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Kach  monitor  was  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  four  years;  at  the  end  of  each  year  there  was  a  sifting 
examination  as  to  his  proficiency;  his  teacher  was  required  to  employ  him 
moderately  as  a  monitor,  and  freely  as  a  pupil ;  and  his  income  increased  each 
year  np  to  the  last  of  his  service. 

The  system  received  a  further  development  by  the  institution  of  a  small  staff 
of  pupil-teachers  in  each  of  the  Model  Schools,  who,  in  most  cases,  were  the 
elite  of  those  monitors  who  had  completed  their  fourth  year  of  service.  It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  functions  of  the  pupil-teacher  and  the  monitor  are  very 
different;  the  former  is  more  fo  a  teacher  than  a  pupil;  the  latter  more  of  a 
pupil  than  a  teacher. 

In  18.>5,  the  monitorial  system  received  a  still  further  extension  of  its  useful- 
ness, by  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  junior  paid  monitors,  commencing  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  serving  for  three  years ;  to  receive  £2  for  the  first  year, 
£3  the  second,  and  £4  the  third.  If  the  conduct  and  attainments  of  a  junior 
paid  monitor  be  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  service,  he  is  then  drafted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  senior  paid  ntonitors,  to  serve  for  four  years  more,  and 
receiving  respectively  each  year,  £t5,  £(»,  £8,  and  £10.  The  paid  monitor  is  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  should  he  persevere  in  his  intention  to  become  a 
teacher,  and  exhibit  the  necessary  qualitioatifm,  he  may  then  be  appointed  to  a 
pupil  teachership  in  a  District  M(»<lel  School,  in  which  he  remains  for  twelve 
months  or  tw(»  years.  In  this  last  sta^e,  his  professional  education  is  carried  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  qualify  him  in  the  most  superior  way  for  the  ortic<>s  of 
teaching;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  stay  in  tne  Model  School,  he  is  very 
likely  at  once  nominated  to  the  charge  of  an  Ordinary  National  Scliool.  After 
semng  a  year  or  two  as  teacher  of  a  school,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
dirticulties  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  he  is  then  brought  up  to 
Dublin  to  receive  a  final  course  of  training  in  the  Central  Institutitm,  Marl- 
borough Street. 

Filaborate  and  well  designed  as  each  step  in  this  gradation  of  monitorial  train- 
ing  really  is,  and  stiperior  as  have  been  the  resuUs  flowing  from  it,  there  yet 
remainea  a  gap  in  it,  the  want  of  a  regular  scheme  of  unpaid  monitors,  which 
has  been  filled  up  by  the  system  of  organization,  and  which  has  tended  to  make 
our  monitorial  system  still  more  comprehensive  and  perfect.  When  a  school  is 
being  organized,  the  organizer  selects  a  class  which  is  called  **  the  monitor's 
class,"  from  amongst  the  most  deserving  and  intelligent  children  of  the  school ; 
he  admits  as  many  as  possible  into  the  class,  in  order  that  the  duties  may  be 
distributed  amongst  them  and  be  light  upon  each ;  he  impresses  upon  them  the 
importance  of  their  new  position  and  the  extent  of  the  distinction  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  and  he  then  arranges  that  in  lieu  of  the  hour  a  day  during 
which,  on  the  average,  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  they  shall  receive  an 
hour's  extra  special  instruction  before  or  after  the  regular  school  business. 
Wherever  practicable,  it  is  better  that  the  instruction  should  be  f^iven  before  school 
hours,  as  the  minds  of  the  children  are  fresh  and  the  teacher  himself  is  vigorous. 
The  subjects  which  are  specially  taught  during  the  time  for  extra  instruction,  are 
tiiose  which  bear  most  upon  the  duties  of  the  monitor,  the  preparation  of  notes 
of  the  lessons,  and  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  care  is  taken  that  this  instruction 
supplementalizes  and  completes  the  course  of  business  of  the  day.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  teachers  to  take  an  interest  in  the  instruction  of  their  monitors, 
and  as  a  recompense  for  the  additional  duty  imposed  upon  them,  the  Commis- 
sioners grant  an  annual  gratuity  of  £i  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the  first  year, 
£1  109.  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the  second  year,  £3  for  each  paid  monitor  of  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  and  £-1,  as  I  have  alrea(ly  stated,  for  the  careful  instruction 
of  an  unpaid  monitor's  class  in  any  school  which  is  organized.  Every  school  that 
is  organized  will  thus  have  its  stail'  of  unpaid  monitors.  Some  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  time,  will  be  placed  on  the  list  of  junior  monitors,  be  again  drafted 
into  the  class  of  senior  monitors,  and  be  finally  appointed  as  pupil-teachers  in  a 
District  Model  School.  During  each  stage  they  are  pupils  on(>  hour,  monitors 
the  next ;  blending  the  didactic  with  the  studious ;  rising  in  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  witn  their  daily  experience  in  teaching,  and  feeling  the  counter- 
poising and  disciplinal  influences  of  submission  and  authority. 
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BPxcncxNS  or  tims  tables. 


Spbcimbns  of  TncB  Tables. 


No.  1.— Bora*  School.— Tripartitb  Oroanizatiov. 


Tline. 


W/i  to  11 

11  tollV^ 
111^  to  12 

12  to  12U 
12k  to    1 

1      to    1>^ 

l^^to  2 

»     to   2>4 

2>^to   3 
S     to  VA 

SJ^to  4 


Jnntor  Division. 


Home  liessons  &  Read 

Ingaltemately.  Floor. 

WritinfiT*    iX*Hk8. 

Geography  A  Grammar 
lajlery 
Floor. 


alternately.     Oajlcry. 
Arithmetic. 


Theory  of  Arithmetic, 
Ol^eot  liCafion,  A  Sins^- 

ing,  alternately.    Gm- 

lery. 
Reading   and   explana- 
tion.   Floor. 


IHotation  and  Drawing 
alternately.    Deitka. 


Tables  and   Mental 
Arithmetic.    Gallery. 
Diam 


Dinm 


Middle  DiTision. 


Drawing.    Deaka. 

Geography  A  Grammar 

altemati>ly.  Gallery. 
Home  I^eHHona.    Floor. 

Writing.    Deaka. 

Recreation  in  PlaygrM. 

Arithmetic    Floor. 


Dictation.    Deaka. 


Theory  of  ArithmeUe^ 
Objf'ct  Ix^flBon,  A  (Sing- 
ing alternately.     G^- 
lerr. 
Reading.     Floor. 

iaaed. 


isaed. 


Senior  Dhrlaion. 


Geography  A  Grammar 

altemat4^Iy.  Gallery. 
Home  Leaaona.    Floor 

Writhig.    Deaka. 

Reading.    Gallery. 

'  Dictation.  *  Deaka.  * 


Theory  of  Arithmetie^ 
Ol^eet  I/eaaon.  &  Sing- 
ing, alternately.  Ota- 
lery. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra, 
Ac.     Floor. 


Drawing.    Deaka. 

Algebra  (M.),Mena.(T.), 
N.  Phil.  (W.\  (J^-om 
ctry  (Thura.),  Kook- 
keephit?(F.) 
Geometry  (M.),  Book- 
keeping (T.),  Algi^bra 
«"¥.),  MenH.  (Thura.), 
at.  PhiloHophy(F.) 


Religions  Inatmction  from  10  to  \0}4  o*elock. 


No.  2.— GiBiJi'  School.— Tripabtitb  OBOAinzATioif. 


TIbm. 


H.  M.     H.  M. 


loaotoiofis 

10  S5  to  11 20 

1120toll45 

1145to12l5 
12  19  to  12  45 
1245to   115 


115to   li6 
146to  215 

si5to  sao 

SaOto  8  0 


Junior  Division. 


IstClaas. 


ad  Class 


Geography  and  Gram- 
mar.   Gallery. 
Dictation  and  Drawing. 

Deaka. 
Home  Leaaons     Floor. 

Reading.    Gallery. 

.   General  Les 
Writing.    Desks. 


Reading.    Floor. 
ArlthmetTe.    Gallery. 


Middle  Division. 


Seqnel.     I    Sd  Class. 


Dictation  and  Drawing. 

Desks. 
Home  I^essons.    Floor. 

Geography  and   Ctawn- 
mar.    Gallery. 

Writing.    Deaka. 
son  and  Recreation  in 

Reading.    Floor. 


Arithmetic    Gallery. 
Slate  Arithmetic 
Deaka. 
Work  and  Natural  Hiatory,  or  Do 

Sin 


Work  and  Singing. 


Senior  Division. 


4thClaa8. 


SthClaas. 


Home  Lessons.    Floor. 

Geography  and  Gram- 
mar.  Gallery. 
Dictation  and  Drawlng- 
Deaka. 
Arithmetic    Floor. 
Playground. 
Mon.,  Arithmetic  |Tu., 
Ol^ect  Leaaon ;  Wed« 
Globea;  Thura..   Art 
ofReamng.    Gallery. 
Writing.    Deaka. 
Reading.    Gallery. 

mestio  Roonomy.  . 


ReUgtoua  Instruction  ttom  10  to  10^  o'eloek. 


SPBOnfENS   OF   TIMB   TABLES. 


15.3 


No.  3.— Boys*  School.— Bir a ktite  Oboamizatiom. 


Time. 

H.  M.     H.  M. 

10  OtolO   5 

10   6 to  1046 

1046  to  11  15 

10  15  to  11  45 

11  45  to  1150 

1160toll55 

1155tol2.'» 

12  :V)  to  12  40 

U40to    110 

llOtO    130 

130to   2   0 

2   Oto   230 

Junior  DiTliloii. 


letCUss 


2d  Clus. 


.  .      .     Tngpcction  at 

Dictation. 
Home  I^flfaonn  and  Road  in ip. 
Writinjr. 
.    Rolls  called  and  atton 

Ofneral 

Reading  and  8p<?lUng. 

Recrc 

IjOHHon  Kxprcise. 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 


Senior  Diriaion. 


to  pcraonal  c'loanlineRN 

Homo  lA-BHons. 
Dictation. 
Arithmetic,  Al^t'tra,  (jcomotry,  Ae. 
dnuco  ont^Tod  in  Rrjwrt  Itook. 

LesRon  n>ad 

Writing. 

ation 

G^^ography  and  Grammar  alt(>mately. 

Drawing  and  ( 'uniiMiKition  nltemately. 

Reailhig  and  Kxplanatlon. 

Arithnic'tic  in  iH'Hkn. 


Religious  Instruction  fW»m  214  ^  3  o'clock. 


Ho.  4.  — MixKD  School— Attkndki)  by  Boys  and  Girls.  — Bipartite  Okgah- 

IZATION. 


Time. 


mM»  Mv      H«  Jtt« 


10  30  to 

11  Oto 
11. 10  to 
1155  to 

12  Oto 
12  10  to 
12  20  to 
12  50  to 

120  to 
140  to 


11  0 
1130 
1155 

12  0 
1210 
12  20 
1250 

120 
140 
2  0 


2  Oto  2.10 


Junior  DlTiftlon  conslsta  of  FirHt 
Class  and  Third  Draft  of  Si'cond. 


Home  I/CSBons. 
Writing 
Arithmetic. 
Rolls  calleit,  Kei»ort  entered, 
Itoys  Arithmetic. 
BoyK  play, 
l^esson  Exercise.    (iirlH  sew. 
Remling. 
I>rawing.     Girls  sew. 
Grammar  and  Geography  alter- 
nately. 
Desk  Arithmetic.     Girls  sew  10 
minutes. 


Senior  Division  C4)nsists  of  First  and 
S<*e/>nd  Dnifl  of  Si-cond  risNs,  Se- 
quel, Third,  and  Fourth  (/lassies. 


Writing. 
Home  1<eHSonB. 
Dictation, 
iuui  General  l^esson  rejwi. 
Girls  play, 
(rirls  sew. 

Arithmetic. 

l.esson  Kxerclse.    (Jirls  sew. 

Grauunar  and  (}eography  alternately. 

Drawing.    Girls  sew. 

Reading. 


ReliglouM  Instruction  from  10  to  10}4  o'clock,  and  from  2)4  to  3  o'clock. 


Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Methods  of  Instruction. 

I.  — Method  in  Genkuai*. 

«.  />^nilion.  —  Literal  meaning:  true  method  is  a  way  of  transit  fVom  one  to  the 
other  of  reUted  things  —  a  unity  with  progreMsion  :  a  mental  act:  relations  of  things 
are  its  materials  :  it  is  never  aroitrary  :  the  habit  of  method  results  flrom  education  : 
mrrangement  or  onler  is  not  m«^thod  :  its  great  nrinciplcs  are  union  and  progression : 
H  leads  to  thoughtfulueHs,  understanding,  learning,  and  application. 

b.  Importance. —  In  domestic  affairs:  agriculture:  construction  of  a  watch:  dis- 
eourne,  privat4>  or  public :  pot^try  —  a  play  :  mi'ditation  —  scl<*nee :  educ^ti(m  —  starting 

Soint,  ODJoct  to  be  attained,  ana  course :  in  this  course  the  teacher  shouUl  assist  and 
Iretrt,  develop  facts,  prevent  idleness,  and  advance  gradually. 

c.  Necessitff far.^  AU  is  chaos  without  it :  no  convenient  arrangement:  no  natural 
disposition  of  things:  no  solid  progress  can  be  made  :  the  rambling,  incoTierttnt  ehar- 
Mter  of  ordinary  teaching. 

d.  DiviHont. —  The  two  great  methods  are  Synthesis  or  Induction,  and  Analysis  or 
Deduction :  the  subordinate  methods  arc  the  Socratie,  Didactic,  Elliptical,  Ae. 

II.— The  Two  Great  Methods. 

By  these  every  subject  may  be  treated. 

o.  SyntheHs.^  Literal  meaning  of  the  term :  is  a  putting  together  the  parts  or  ele- 
ments of  any  subject,  step  by  step  :  also  called  Induction  :  procet^ds  (Vom  the  simple 
to  the  complex  —  the  particular  to  the  general :  it  is  the  natural  method  :  U'st  adapted 
ft>r  elementary  instruction :  all  eduoationalists  arc  agreed  upon  this  point :  Its  great 
rerlver  and  supporter  in  modern  times  was  IVstalozzl  (Zurich,  1745) :  he  first  taught 
•PtMMft,  then  vordB,  then  lanffuage. 
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Illustrations.  — Uradinc}  — letter!,  lyllablcB,  wordM,  sentenoeH,  paraffrapht, 
&c. :  the  ilifflrulty  <if  tfachiu!^  rending'  in  our  limi|fuu^^  oriHOS  from  tlii'  iliircr(>!iit  Hounds 
of  tliti  name  lotUir,  luirtirularly  of  each  vowel :  thlH  ia  very  couHiderably  obviat^id  by  the 
synthvtic  arran^ctiment  of  our  I^'mhou  Ik>okrt :  examine  the  Kirat  Book  ;  its  Ktructurc 
is  pun^ly  Hynthftlc :  Icttera  taken  by  twos  to  form  audi  words  aa  anj  ox,  Ac. :  iu  the 
next  flection  we  liave  distinct  leaaoua  on  ft,  £,  I,  0,  tk :  then  a  mixture  ofiUl  lh<>H«;  in  the 
next  Ave  luHRona  :  the  next  five  leaaonn  are  on  ft  and  a,  e  and  c,  T  and  T.  6  ami  <»,  ft  and 
ii,  n>Hpeclivi'ly :  in  the  c<including  leaaons  of  the  miction  we  have  a  niixtun>  of  tiieae 
aevcr^  BOun(in  :  the  iirat  live  leHSons  of  the  thlnl  section  ^ive  the  itliort  HounciH  of  the 
vowelx  followMi  liy  tipo  comtnuaiUny  as  arf ,  elm,  Ac. :  then  a  mixture  of  tli('M> :  ni>xt  a 
aa  in  ball :  o  in  love :  a  combination  or  mixture  of  long  aud  $hort  aouuda  and  lUiuhle 
con»onantity  slh  iu  rhet'ne^  ftkvftj  Ac. :  diphthttnga :  digrapk*  t  silent  ctm*ontmtit  t  p4*culiar 
sounds :  combinations  of  thrt£  consonants :  the  beauty  aud  method  of  tliis  arrange- 
ment. 

Wkitino  alTords  another  example  of  synthesis:  straiglit  lines:  curves:  crotchet 
Iftti'ra :  capitalH  :  Mulhauser's  system  ;  not  his  invention ;  he  reduced  the  numla^r  of 
elenieuts  and  arrang'ivl  thi>m  Hvnthetically :  his  merit  lies  in  this. 

l)itAWiNO,  another  illuatration  of  synthesiH :  stral^rht  lines  |  —  \/:  curves  ^  ^ 

f  J :  (X>mbiuatious  of  these  with  straiglit  lines :  the  circle :  the  ellipse :  combina- 
tions, Ac. 

(iKoMKTKY  —  definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  and  propositions. 

(y*iii':.MisTUY — the  formation  of  water  by  doUmating  by  means  of  the  electric  spark, 
the  proiMT  mixture  of  oxygen  aud  hydrogen. 

Music  affords  another  illuHtration  of  synthesis:  llullah's  system  of  teaching 
music  iM  an  admirable  exani)de  of  pun?  synthesis. 

6.  Aanliisi*. —  Literal  meaning  of  the  term:  the  separation  of  a  compound  into  its 
component  ])artH  :  sIho  called  Deduction:  proceeds  from  the  complex  to  the  simple — 
the  general  to  the  particular  :  the  opi>osite  of  syntlicsis  :  Ja<*otot  its  great  sup|M)rt(.>r 
in  modem  times. 

iLLirsTKATioNH: — liAN(;iTA(;K — stmtenoes,  c-lauses,  words,  and  letters:  Chkmis 
TKY — the  decomposition  of  water  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery:  Gkomktky  — 
th(?  dedneildes :  bread. 

c.  ApjtlUuUion. — Analysis  has  been  compared  to  tlic  efforts  of  a  traveller  prooeeti- 
ing  from  tlu^  mouth  of  a  river  to  ita  sourc(>,  and  synthesis  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  sunie 
travelliT  in  retracing  his  stt^ps  to  the  mouth :  boih  methods  used  in  tlie  disirovery  of 
trutli :  lienets  they  may  l>e  mutuiUly  employed :  exclusive  use  of  eitlier  uiisuuc(>HHfiil : 
the  amdytie.  nion>  UM>d  in  the  discovery  of  trutli,  the  synthetic  in  c<mveying  instruc- 
tion: lie  wlio  would  teach  HynthetieAlIy  must  first  analyaEc:  the  method  to  btt  urnNi 
de|N'iidrt  on  tlie  subiect,  aud  the  jmpilH,  and  the  teaclier :  everv  teacher  should  be  an 
ttxpiTt  aiialyHt :  analysis  cimnot  Isf  usihI  in  teaching  signs  to  ciiildren  :  tiiey  get  their 
kuowle<Igi'  synthetically:  they  do  notanalysse:  hence,  synthesis  must  prevail  in  every 
subject :  coiisiriteut  facts  only  should  be  stat<Hl :  avoid  analysis  till  the  mind  is  con- 
siderably developed :  it  is  not  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  Junior  classes :  **  Kasy  lies- 
sous  on  lieasoiung" — the  iirst  eight  cliapters  aualytiual,  aud  tlie  remaiuing  ones 
synthetical. 

III.— Subordinate  Methods. 

a.  S(tcratic  consists  of  a  series  of  questions  logically  or  methodically  arranged : 
also  (>.alled  (latit^hetical  or  Interrogative :  either  analytic  or  synthetic :  U;aching  may 
be  cAteiiheticai  witlioiit  Is^iiig  Socratlo :  thin  /tyrm  prevails  in  oniinary  schools :  the 
remedy  :  directions  for  questioning :  — 

1.  'l^ie  (luestion,  both  in  matter  and  language,  should  be  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  pupils. 

'i.  It  should  1m>  pn>cise,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  definite  answer. 

3.  It  should  lie  such  as  not  to  admit  of  a  simple  **  yes  "  or  **  no  "  for  the  answer. 

4.  It  sliould  not  require  a  very  long  answer. 

6.  The  questitms  should  be  methoilical — a  progressive  order  or  chain  of  questions : 
eirople  to  complex,  or  iHce  vtrtui, 

0.  The  questions  should  be  intiTspcrsed  with  explanatory  remarks  from  the  teacher. 
Tlie  uses  of  this  mctho<l  are  two :  —  First,  for  examination :  second,  for  conveying 

instruction :  "  Instruct  the  pupils  by  questioning  knowledge  into  them,  and  ejeitmin^ 
by  questioning  it  out  of  them : "  the  catechetical  consists  of  three  stages :  pntlimiuary 
questions,  questions  of  instruction,  and  questions  of  examination :  a  gooa  plan  to  let 
pupils  qui^on  one  another. 

Cautions: — simultaneous  answers:  defective  answers:  wrong  answers:  correct 
them  indirectly :  random  answers :  goo<l  answers  —  approbation :  answers  iu  a  pupil's 
own  language :  to  arouse  the  listless  pupil :  thinking  time :  snggestlve  questions : 
book  or  author :  "  Is  he  right  ?  *' 

/>.  KlUptic  AfefA/K/.— What  is  it :  used  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson,  that  is,  in 
teaching,  and  in  examination :  particularly  uipUcable  in  examining  upon  an  anecdote : 
its  advautages  —  does  not  intt*rrupt  the  continuity  of  the  lesson,  is  mon*  ooncise  than 
the  cjitecheQcal,  aud  relieves  it:  airoctions  for  forming  ellipses :  — 

1.  A  good  ellipsis  is  e([uivalent  to  a  good  question. 

'Z.  The  elliptic  method  shouhl  be  associated  with  the  catechetical. 

3.  The  ellipsis  should  lie  adapted  to  the  capabUltieB  of  the  pupils. 

4.  It  should  be  adapt«Ml  to  their  attainments. 

6.  It  should  not  admit  of  an  ambiguous  answer. 
A.  It  should  not  end  with  *'  loAai,"  **  Aotff,"  Ac. 

r.   /iogmntir,  —Wluit  is  it :  neither  analytic  nor  tynthetle :  beooraet  Mudjtie 
juy!oi»iMUiied  by  explanation. 
^.   Mfiaetic. 
€.  JSxpianatcr^. 
y.  ^'idmrin^  out,  Ac 
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BT  THOMAS  URRT  TOUNO. 


I.       NKCKIBITT    AND    NATIIRS    OF   THK    INPANT    OR    PRIMARY    )«CnoOL. 

Thr  idea  of  oolloctinp^  very  yonnof  oliildren  for  clomontary  instruc 
tion  ift  not  new;  schools  for  infants  have  lonijr  existe<l  nn<lor  the 
name  of  Dame  Scltools,  In<l<^<Ml  th«*  endjarnussnuMit  arisiniif  fr(>n) 
the  union  of  children  widely  ditT«*rinir  in  aire  crenorallv  lo<l  either  to 
the  separation  of  the  younger  portion,  or  l(»  tluMr  entire  ne<(lect. 
Very  little  ohservation  and  rcfl<'etion  are  re<|ninM]  to  ronvineo  U'^  of 
iho  nr)ark«Ml  disparity  in  thi*  state  of  mind  in  ehildn*n  of  vari<nis  aj^es, 
which,  when  we  address  tln-ni  familiarly,  we  involuntarily  admit, 
by  bringing  our  language  and  id<'as  to  their  level ;  and  tlu*y  thom- 
«elves  generally  divide  into  grou]»s,  aeeordinjr  to  their  age  for  conver- 
sation or  play.  No  judicious  teaclnr  overlooks  this  fact,  or  attempts 
to  unite  in  one  class  puj»ils  of  five  y<'ars  of  age  with  othi^rs  of  ti*n 
and  twelve.  It  is  not,  therefon*,  in  the  mere  collecting  of  young 
children  togetlier,  hut  in  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  and  in  the 
mode  of  ex)mmunicating  it,  that  the  infant  school  system  differs 
caisentiaily  from  any  previous  form  of  elementary  teaching.  Under 
the  old  system,  little  was  Httempt<*d  until  tin-  child  had  learned  to 
rea<l ;  and,  during  this  long  and  painful  intvrval,  the  monotony  of 
the  school-room  was  seldom  varie<l  l»y  any  thing  to  inUM-est  or  amuse 
the  Httle  pupil.  No  physical  exercises  relieved  the  weari<(l  Inxly, 
but  all  was  starclied  formality,  and  what  was  called  good  order. 
Immured  in  a  close  dull  room — all  the  joyous  freedom  of  infancy 
repressed — the  eyes  vacantly  poring  over  the  unexplained  mysteries 
of  learning^  first  page,  the  only  motives  to  exertion  l>eing  the  dread 
of  the  fool's  cap,  or  of  the 

"  Tway  birchen  sprnys,  with  .mxlous  fear  entwined; 
With  durk  distrust  and  82id  refx/ntjincx^  filled ; 
And  Htea^irasi  hnto,  and  sharp  affliction  join'd. 
And  fury  u neon trol I'd,  and  cliastisement  unkind.** 

With  such  a  system,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  little  sufferer  longed 
to  escape  from  school  as  from  a  prison   house — that  small   progress 


♦  Extracts  from  "  Yi'unff'>i  In/nnt  Sfrhnnf  Tt^arh^rs'  Manual." 
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was  made — and,  worst  of  all,  that  the  temper  and  disposition  were 
too  often  irremediably  injured  ?  But,  with  the  advancing  intelligence 
of  the  present  century,  it  began  to  be  perceived  and  felt  that  some- 
thing more  was  required  for  the  happiness  and  good  of  infancy  than 
this,  at  best,  negative  system ;  that,  in  fact,  much  c^uld  be  done  in 
the  formation  of  character  and  good  habits,  as  well  as  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  even  with  children 
in  tlie  earliest  stages  of  life :  hence,  infant  schools,  arising  in  an  age 
of  high  intelligence,  have  had  impressed  upon  them,  at  their  com- 
mencement, enlarged  and  philosophical  I  principles.  Throwing  aside, 
as  unfit,  all  previously  existing  systems,  the  infant  school  legislates 
for  its  pupils  in  accordance  with  their  age  and  state,  basing  its  plans 
on  the  simphcity  of  nature ;  taking  advantage  of  those  restless  in- 
stincts which'  were  the  terror  of  former  teachers,  it  makes  them 
suliservient  to  the  most  perfect  training,  subduing  to  cheerful  onlerly 
activity  that  incessant  restlessness,  which,  when  suppressed,  cx>nstantly 
\>reaks  out  into  irregularities.  That  troublesome  curiosity  which  so 
often  annoys  us  in  the  young,  is  made  to  produce  the  rapid  and  ap- 
parently s}H>ntaneous  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  while 
the  ever  sjiringing  love  of  infancy  opens  the  heart  to  receive  the 
se«»ds  of  the  purest  virtue. 

The  following  extract  from  an  eminent  Continental  writer  gives  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  and  use  of  infant  schools : — 

The  vocation  of  snoh  establiRhments  is  not  to  antedate  the  true  ofTcot  of  oar 
M*ho<»l8,  but  to  dinpofte  and  prepare  children  to  enter  them.  Well  directed,  thfir 
utility  w  inoaleulable.  Tho  power  of  education  is  inversely  as  the  a^  of  the 
young ;  and  Montaigne  perhaps  rightly  said,  that  he  learned  more  fk*oni  his  nurse 
than  from  all  other  teachers  besides.  Now,  tlie  teacher  of  an  infant  school 
carries  the  work  of  the  nurse  on  to  the  age  at  which  development  really  Ix'gins, 
and  where  habits  are  efftHJtually  formed.  How  many  parents  are  then*,  who,  for 
want  of  intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  arc  unfitted  to  watch 
over  thiH  first  blossoming  of  our  luxuriant  human  nature ;  and  how  desirable  is  it 
that  the  noble  ta^k  should  bo  intrusted  to  thost*  who  will  regard  it  not  as  a  trade, 
hut  as  a  profession  and  high  art !  Such  institutions,  too,  necessarily  facilitate,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  operations  of  the  primary  schools.  Instead  of  losing  their 
best  time,  and  consuming  their  bc>st  efforts,  in  bringing  children  within  some 
order  and  discipline,  in  accustoming  them  to  the  school,  and  inducing  them  to  fix 
their  attention,  the  teacher  would  then  only  have  to  carry  on  an  education  already 
begun  in  every  direction.  In  existing  circumstances,  and  in  places  where  there 
is  no  infant  school,  the  teacher  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  when  the 
childrt>n  committed  to  his  care  have  received  no  education  whatever,  but  remain 
very  much  as  when  they  issued  from  the  hands  of  nature ;  for  then  he  has  not 
to  cause  them  to  unlearn  vicious  habits  instilled  by  previous  maltreatment ;  but 
if  good  infont  schools  were  universal,  he  would  require  only  to  resume  the  work 
they  had  begun,  and  to  continue  what  already  is  considerably  advanced.  Learning 
to  reail,  write,  and  cypher,  would  then  not  occupy  all  the  leisure  of  the  children  ; 
enough  would  remain  for  receiving  true  instruction,  and  for  the  work  of  edooa- 
tiun,  properly  so  called. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  opinion,  that  every  primary  achool  open  to 

rh}}drcn  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  ought,  in  its  younger  classes,  to  ho  con- 

ducted  and  disoiplin*^  very  nearly  as  an  excellent  infont  school ;  and  that  in  the 
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ouiistruotioa  of  new  8chuol-hoiUM.>8,  attention  should  bt*  |mid  to  this  Hpocial  rfqairo- 
ment 

To  work,  thm,  yo  f^eneroua  minds,  who  seek  hut  an  o}>}Mirtunity  to  accom- 
plish services  for  humanity  ;  none  om  i>e  pr('s<>nt4>d  to  you  more  entioin^^  or  moro 
eiu<y  to  be  si'tzed  !  To  work,  you  also,  who  d»-*<ire  a  greater  H«ourity  f«»r  your 
aoUons,  who  try  your  cmotiifiis  by  calculation,  and  iM>nsent  to  bt*  cliarit'tbh*  only 
tvhi-D  you  have  pr«>ved  that  thus  also  you  shall  Ih*  ust'ful  and  just!  The  criN>d 
now  in  question  is  in  every  way  manifest,  for  the  education  of  the  |H-o(>le  will  not 
be  truly  provided  for  until  infant  schools  are  established  every  where;  and  the 
■uect.'ss  (rf  primary  instruction  itM.*lf  can  not  fully  be  obt^itued  uidess  through  their 
i*fltabli8hment. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  infant  (or  [>riniary)  sidiools  am  scarcely 
Dee<)ed.  Their  extensive  pojiularity  and  usefulness  in  tiuro|H)  and 
America  are  the  Ik^sI  proofs  of  'heir  utility.  Tin'  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  care  of  young  children  while  th«dr  parents  are  engage*! 
in  their  daily  occupations  -  the  inipt>rUince  of  removing  them  fn>m 
the  moral  conUimination,  as  well  jus  from  the  jdiysical  dangers,  of  the 
streets — the  duty  of  inculcating,  at  the  age  most  susceptihle,  pure 
moral  and  religious  princij)les — the  immense  saving  effected  in  their 
future  education,  by  employing  their  otherwise  valueless  tinie  in  tlie 
acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge — all  plead  for  the  establishment 
of  these  institutions  wherever  practi<able. 

As  the  passions  and  affections  of  our  nature  furnish  the  first  im- 
pulses to  :iction,  it  is  important  that  we  adilress  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  moulding  and  directing  them  at  the  age  at  which  they  are  most 
yielding  and  su-ceptible.*  And  as  examples  of  gooil  and  evil  are 
presented  to  the  mind  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of  intelligent  oUserva- 
tion,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  ourselves  set  a  goo<l  example,  but  it 
also  becomes  nec^essary  to  explain  to  the  opening  mind  of  the  pupil 
tlie  nature  and  tendency  of  the  actions  ho  may  witness,  or  in  which 
he  participates. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  suited  to  the  age  and  state,  by  occu- 
pying the  mind,  prevents  it  from  receiving  evil,  and  prepares  it  for 
the  reception  of  good.  Children  c^n  not  be  effectively  trained  without 
the  society  of  thos<!  of  their  own  age.  Constant  and  skillful  treat- 
ment is  re^|uired  to  form  the  character  and  develop  the  powers.  Pa- 
rents rarely  |>08sess  the  requisite  knowledge,  cr  can  spare  the  time 
re«|uired  for  this  imjMjrtant  work,  and  consequently  infant  schools  are 
necessary  for  the  future  w^dfare  of  the  rising  genenition. 

It  nmst  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  tender  age  of  the  pupils  ren- 
ders constraint  and  severity  alike  unnecessary  and  prejudicial.  The 
habit  of  study  and  fixed  attention  is  of  slow  growth,  and  consequently 
all   long  continued    lesson^  are  useless  and  injurious.     No  lesson  is 

*  A  child  is  n  beiof  endowed  with  all  the  faculties  of  human  nature,  hm  iinn*  of  ihtm 
developed  ;  a  Nid  not  yet  opeiifMJ.  When  the  hud  uncloses,  every  on-  of  ihf  leaves  unfolds, 
not  one  remains  behind,    fkicb  must  be  the  procem  of  education. —Pettolotvi. 
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guod  uiilesR  it  is  ]>IcaRitig  to  the  cliildreii.  The  lessons  should  be  such 
as  arise  out  of  tlic  spontaneous  action  of  tlie  perceptive  faculties, 
directed  by  the  teacher  to  a  certain  end. 

The  paramount  importance  of  physical  development  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  a  pleasant  alternation  of  exercise  and  repose  must 
be  kept  up. 

And  hi^tly,  as  Uie  teacher  stands  for  the  time  in  the  place  of  tlie 
parent,  he  must  set  a  good  example  to  his  little  ones,  and  lead  them 
to  virtue  by  encouraging  every  good  impulse,  and  c\>nstantly  watching 
for  and  repressing  evil  tendencies. 

Moral  Education. 

It  is  more  particularly  for  the  first  formation  of  moral  character 
that  infant  schools  are  valuable ;  for,  by  commencing  at  so  early  an 
age,  and  before  bad  habits  are  formed,  we  have  not  only  little  to  undo, 
but  we  have  the  immense  a<lvantage  of  making  first  impressions  on 
the  o])ening  mind. 

Every  event  in  the  life  of  a  child  must  be  made  subservient  to  this 
end ;  nor  can  any  of  its  acts  l>e  considered  unim[>ortant,  since  they 
all  leave  their  traces  on  its  future  character.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
teacher  must  ever  follow  the  child.  It  is  the  i>lay-ground  which  first 
introduccjs  it  into  social  life ;  there  the  free  play  of  the  limbs  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  free  development  of  the  passions;  each 
individual  disposition  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  all  the  hidden 
springs  of  action  are  revealed,  thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  apply 
to  each  that  mode  of  treatment  which  is  best  suited  to  its  nature. 
No  interference  which  is  not  iK)6itively  necessary,  should  take  place 
with  the  freedom  of  the  child ;  but  each  incident  requiring  comment 
ought  to  be  observed  and  stored  up  for  future  instruction  in  the  quiet 
of  the  school-room. 

The  selfish  principle  is  the  great  obstacle  to  moral  training.  All 
giMis  on  smoothly  so  long  as  there  is  no  bane  of  contentivn  ;  for  even 
in  the  merest  infant  we  may  trace  almost  every  outbreak  of  the  evil 
passions  to  a  desire  for  the  [>ossession  of  some  real  or  fancied  advant- 
age. To  moderate  this  strong  instinct,  to  teach  self-denial  and  self- 
control,  must  be  the  first  care  of  the  teacher.  We  give  the  following 
extract  on  this  subject  from  Simpson's  '^Philoiophy  of  Education: " — 

Moral  education  embrncen  both  the  animal  and  moral  impulm'B ;  it  reguluUi 
the  former  and  Btreugthens  thv  latter.  Whenever  glnttony,  ifidelicaey,  violcnoi', 
crnt'lty,  ^ecdincfiW,  cowardice,  pride,  ioMiK'nce,  vanity,  or  any  other  mode  of 
wlfiHhneMi,  shows  itself  in  the  individual  under  training,  one  and  all  mu^t  be  re- 
pressed with  the  most  watchful  solicitude  and  the  most  skillful  treatment.  "Rv- 
pniwion  may  at  first  &il  to  be  accomplished  unless  by  severity  ;  but  the  instructor, 
sufficiently  enlightened  in  the  faculties,  will,  in  the  first  prncticoUe  miMnent,  drop 
t/tt'  ixpcrcive  syBtvm^  and  awaken  and  appe:il  powerfully  to  the  higher  fiiculties  f»f 
oonaoieDce  and  benevoteDoej  and  to  the  power  of  reflection.    Tliia  done  with 
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kinHnenif  in  other  wihiIh,  with  a  iiiarkrfi  iiinnifd'HtititMi  <if  b4'ii<*vol<n(.M-  itM>ir.  will 
oporate  with  a  p»»wor.  the  «xt«'nt  of  which,  in  I'llm-ation,  Ih  yrt  t*  a  v<  ry  limit*^! 
extent  cRtiniatc^l.  In  th<'  vt-n*  oxiTois**  <*(  th**  suprrior  faiMiltit-H  th<*  inf<Tior  ar- 
iliHirt'ctly  acquiring  a  hahit  of  rt^Mtraint  and  rt'L'^nlation  ;  for  it  w  ni<iraliy  ini|MiHHil)l«; 
t4>  cultivate  thr  Hupcrior  faculticv  without  asiTnultaiuHUu>,  thout;li  iiulirt'ct,  rcf^ulation 
of  the  infrrior. 

But  in  ord(T  to  carry  on  tin's  tniinincr  without  iinpairiiiuf  flu*  I)H|»- 
pinc'jts  of  the  cliiM,  ov<'rv  n»ason;iMo  ph*asnn»  must  ho  allowcMl,  n\u\ 
alHwe  all,  those  siinjilo  oujovriKMits  promoted,  \v]ii<*h,  }>y  <»x«*r(MsiiiiT 
the  bodily  |>ower8,  oiicouraiijo  cluTrfulnrss  aiifl  pre<lis|)us<'  to  ifood 
humor. 

Every  thiiipf  that  axu  |>h'a<«\  attract,  or  interest,  and  thcrc})y  <lr:iw 
away  the  mind  from  K>w  desires,  should  In*  soui,dit.  TN'rf -ct  cl<>an 
liness  and  onler  must  |)«rvad(?  the  school  and  play-irround.  Flow<>rs. 
i»linil>s,  and  simple  oruMUK'nts,  as  slndls,  n)od«'ls,  natural  objects,  an<l 
pictUH'S,  all  afford  jLT'eat  dclijrht  to  tli<'  vouiiir,  and  create  pleasant 
.•associations  in  the  mind  with  the  iilea  ofscIxK)!.  Th<*  aiu)  of  njakinir 
school  a^reealde  should  pervad<!  (;very  ananj^ement.  Unless  tlut 
idnldren  love  the  teacher,  the  school,  their  lessons,  and  their  co»n 
panions,  they  will  not  he  happy  ;  arid  love,  like  every  feelinjij,  must 
have  a  cause. 

Rut  besides  that  kind  of  moral  traininir  which  arises  out  of  the 
actions  and  events  of  the  day,  another  important  mode  is  open  to  us. 
• -hildren  are  universallv  fon<l  of  o/^rr,  and  it  is  both  reward  and  ex- 
odleiit  trjiininij  to  employ  them  in  regular  duties.  The  trust  thus 
reposed,  elevates  and  strengthens  the  character,  and  even  the  fault.s 
ansinu  from  an  abuse  of  trust  crive  rise  to  excellent  op|>ortunities  for 
explaining  and  confinniuix  inoral  principles.  On  these  ofrounds,  vari- 
ous office's  are  created  amoncjst  the  children,  which  are  frerpientlv 
transferred  frr)m  one  to  another,  so  as  to  try  the  character  of  each. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  «lifferent  children  arc  fitted  for  different 
duties,  and  thus  the  waste  enercries  of  all  can  1  e  made  useful.  For 
instance,  a  very  restless  and  active  child  will  make  a  pfood  monitr)r 
of  order.  Soni"  children  from  their  love  of  order  are  happy  when 
employed  in  keepini;  the  school  neat  and  puttint^  every  thinj;  in  its 
place.  Others  deliifht  to  i^uide  and  assist  the  very  little  children,  and 
are  pleased  when  one  is  committed  to  their  awe.  Rome,  from  their 
steadiness  of  character,  may  l>e  intrusted  with  the  Injoks,  clothes 
and  bread,  of  their  r(«]>ective  classes,  while  the  busy  intellect^  can  be 
emph)yed  to  teach  simple  lessons  to  the  little  ones. 

To  carry  out  the  traininij  of  the  child  it  is  necessary  thfit  parents 
and  teachers  should  act  in  cr)ncert.  It  is  com]>aratively  <>f  little  use 
for  the  teacher  to  pursue  one  system  at  school,  whilst  a  counteracting 
one  is  goin<x  on  at  home.     This  latter  must  be  changed. 
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r  This  is  plainly  the  U'acher's  duty,  as  well  as  tu  keep  up  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  parents  [generally,  by  which  means  the  ideas  of 
^»chool  and  home  will  become  connected,  and  the  child  prevented 
from  aAsnminjnr  two  characters,  which  is  too  often  the  case.  Both 
school  and  home  will  benefit  by  this  mutual  influence,  and  a  greater 
consistency  of  conduct  be  obtained.  A  child  who  has  been  visited  in 
sickness  by  its  teacher  will  never  forget  the  kindness,  and  I  have 
known  more  improvement  arise  in  the  conduct  and  studies  of  some 
children,  from  having  (;Mlled  at  their  homes,  and  spoken  of  them  in 
ail  encouraging,  hopeful  manner,  than  by  any  other  means;  while  in 
all  cases  the  home  influence  's  the  most  useful  and  natural  auxiliary 
I  on  which  the  teaclier  has  to  rely. 

As  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  moral  training,  outward  amenity 
and  delicacy  of  demeanor  must  i'C  carefully  cultivated.  CoarseneH>, 
vulgarity,  and  rud«»nos8,  debase  and  brutalize;  while  refinement  of 
manner  and  consideration  for  the  feeling  and  comfort  of  others,  not 
only  render  tin*  intercourse  of  life  delightful,  but  promote  internal 
purity  and  elevation  of  fueling.  It  is  plain  that  one  nieans  of  im- 
proving the  manners  of  the  children,  is  for  the  teacher  to  show  an 
example  of  gentleness  and  propriety,  which  will  b<*  insensibly  instated 
by  them.  But  this  is  not  entirely  sufficient ;  errors  and  habits  must 
be  corrected  in  individual  cases,  and,  when  general,  made  the  subject 
of  lessons  to  the  whole  school.  No  more  should  he  said  to  the 
children  on  these  subjects  than  is  actually  necessary,  as  frequently 
remarking  their  behavior  will  make  them  nervous  and  unnatural.  A 
good  tone  of  manners  once  cstabl-shed  can  be  kept  up  quietly 
without  calling  much  attention  to  it.  Consider  that  personal  habits 
are  generally  acquired  more  by  habit  than  by  direct  teaching.  Clean- 
liness, for  instance,  is  (as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned)  easily  acquired, 
if  care  be  taken  to  notice  a  child  when  clean  with  approval,  and 
gently  to  admonish  it  for  any  willful  neglect,  in  unnecessarily  soiling 
either  its  person  or  its  clothes. 

Obedience  to  the  teacher's  commands  must  of  course  be  secured, 
but,  as  a  general  principle,  it  should  be  a  willing  obedience.  To  obtain 
this,  the  teacher  must  first  gain  the  affections  of  the  child,  and  take 
care  to  require  only  what  is  just  and  reasonable. 

Truth, — Infant**  ha>'e  at  first  very  vague  notions  about  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the  wanderings  of 
the  imagination,  or  the  momentary  effects  of  timidity,  to  deliberate  in- 
t-n'ion.  We  have  often  known  children  indulge  in  a  kind  of  romance, 
and  tell  long  histories,  as  if  true,  which  never  occurred,  without  being 
aware  they  were  doing  wrong  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  them.     Fear 
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alfto  is  so  very  likely  to  lead  to  concealment  that  every  inducement  to 
candor  should  be  held  out,  and  when  a  little  child  once  c<mfes9e9  a 
fault,  it  is  questionable  whether  punishment  should  ever  be  inflicted. 

Gentleness. — The  exciting  causes  being  as  much  as  }>os8ib1e  removed, 
outbreaks  of  anger  will  diminish,  and  the  passion  come  under  control. 
When  rights  are  clearly  defin<'d  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  each 
<sitablished,  quarrels  will  no  longer  l>e  fre({uent ;  and  as  every  case  of 
wrong  or  injury  is  investigated,  ami  just  judgment  given,  a  jKjsitive 
check  will  be  put  to  such  occurrences,  and  a  gentleness  of  manner  be 
induced. 

Oenerosity, — Every  thing  that  is  ungenerous,  such  as  a  disposition 
to  re|K>rt  and  magnify  the  faults  of  others,  or  to  dt'preciate  them  and 
to  i'Xalt  self,  must  be  disc* »u raged,  ;iiid  a  liberal,  generous  spirit  culti- 
vated and  encouraged ;  for  by  this  alone  can  the  intercourse  of  the 
children  be  rendered  happy. 

Ridicule. — Children  are  so  krenly  sensible  to  ridicule,  that  the 
worst  effects  would  flow  from  allowing  them  to  deride  each  other,  and 
the  dis|)osition  to  do  so  should  bt*  carefully  repressed. 

Pride, — In  our  anxious  end«^avors  to  encounige  virtue  or  merit  of 
any  kind,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  nourish  pride.  Children  should 
be  enoouraged  as.  far  as  possiMe  to  learn  for  learning's  sake,  to  deny 
themselves  for  virtue's  sake,  and  always  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  dangerous  stimulus  of  public  reward  or  praise  should  be  admin- 
istered with  care ;  and  above  all  things,  the  teacher  must  avoid  making 
Ahuw-childreny  either  for  talent  or  virtue.  To  do  so  is  often  the 
greatest  injury  to  those  whom  we  think  to  benefit.  For  this  reason 
also,  offices  of  trust  ought  not  to  be  confined  too  exclusively  to  a 
small  number  of  children,  however  meritorious,  as  they  will  come  to 
look  down  on  the  less  favored,  and  lK?Iieve  themselves  superior  in  na- 
ture and  abilities;  even  to  confine  singing,  drawing,  or  any  ac<^om- 
plishmeiit  to  a  small  class  i  -  often  an  injury  to  them.  If  possible, 
every  one  should  have  the  same  chance  of  learning;  there  will  still 
always  be  difference  enough  arising  from  unequal  natural  abilities. 

Tyranny  and  exclusivene.ss. — A  few  individuals  in  a  school  will 
generally  try  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest,  and  to  monopolize  the  amuse- 
ments which  should  be  common  to  all.  The  remedy  is  very  simple. 
Rules  securing  freedom  and  justice  to  all  n)ust  be  made,  and  strictly 
enforced,  and,  when  necessary,  lessons  given  explaining  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  such  faults. 

Cruelty  to  animahy  and  destructiven^ss. — Many  children  seem  to 

delight  in  destroying  insect.s,  and  ill  treating  i:    als;  and  this  habit, 

if  allowed   to  strengthen,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  unamiable 
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disposition,  and  should  be  counteract<}d  by  pru[»er  Inssuiif^  explaining 
the  suffering  they  cause  to  animals,  and  the  wrong  tliey  commit  by 
ill-treating  them.  With  regard  also  to  inanimate  objectn,  a  careful, 
conservative  spirit  should  be  inculcated,  which  is  best  done  by  giving 
them  an  interest  in,  and  teaching  them  to  examine  and  admire  works 
of  art  and  natural  objects. 

Mutual  love  mid  bnievolence. — Every  op|)ortunity  should  l)e  sought 
for  cultivating  the  higher  feelings.  The  elder  children  should  be 
taught  to  succor  and  assist  the  younger  ones.  When  a  child  is  hurt, 
or  ill,  or  in  any  trouble,  the  teachers  should  hapten  to  set  an  example 
of  kindness,  by  doing  all  in  their  power  for  its  comfort  and  relief. 
Anecdotes  and  histories  illustrative  of  kindness  may  also  be  frequently 
related  in  the  gallery  with  a  similar  view. 

Courage, — Many  children  nre  timid  from  constitutional  causes, 
others  are  rendered  so  by  injudicious  treatment  at  home,  while  some 
have  vague  terrors  at  sight  of  some  particular  object,  or  in  the  dark, 
Ac,  Ac.  From  whatever  cause  fear  arises,  it  should  be  ct)unteractod 
by  kind  and  judicious  reasoning,  and  by  encouraging  the  child  to 
overcome  its  terrors.  The  mere  association  of  many  children  to- 
gether has  a  tendency  to  give  to  each  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  self- 
support 

InielUetwd  Education. 

*^  I  began  with  children,*'  says  Pestalozssi,  **  as  nature  does  with 
savages,  first  bringing  an  image  before  their  eyes,  and  then  seeking  a 
word  to  express  the  perception  to  which  it  gives  rise." 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  way  to  commence,  since  our  ideas 
are  first  derived  from  nature;  and  as  books  merely  represent  this 
knowledge,  it  is  plain  that  they  instruct  us  only  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  connect  the  words  they  contain  with  the  ideas  those  words 
represent. 

We  must  begin  by  teaching  real  sounds,  real  forms,  real  colors, 
and  real  things.  Before  we  use  the  word  purple,  wo  must  distinctly 
impress  upon  the  eye  the  color  purple.  Tf  we  would  speak  of  a  thing 
being  square,  we  must  take  care  first  to  impart  the  true  notion  of  the 
(brro ;  and,  when  using  the  words  rough  or  smooth,  we  should  have 
previ  ju-^ly  made  the  mind  acquainted  with  those  sensations.  The 
more  we  spread  and  enlarge  these  roots  of  knowledge,  the  more  rap- 
idly the  future  tree  will  grow,  and  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the 
fractification.  A  child  thoroughly  drilled  in  real  arithmetic  by  cx>unt- 
in;^  and  arranging  objects,  will  carry  clearress  and  vigor  into  the 
artj£ois]  procoBse»  of  figures;  while  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
r/ua/ffies  t  f  common  things  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  the 
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desf^riptions  met  with  in  history  and  geography,  in  a  niauner  impos- 
sible without  this  elementary  knowledge. 

The  spirit  in  which  intellectual  instruction  should  be  earned  on  is 
of  so  moch  importance,  that  we  are  temj)ted  to  give  the  following 
clear  and  enlightened  passage  from  Pe^talozzi : — 

Tlie  iiiU-Test  in  study  \h  tho  Hrst  tiling  wliieh  a  trachcr  tihould  endeavor  to 
exofte,  and  keep  alivtr.  There  arc  scaret-ly  any  oircuniKtances  in  which  a  want 
of  applioation  in  children  din^a  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  interest;  and  tiiere 
ore  perhaps  none  under  which  a  want  of  intcrrst  *I<hm  not  originate  in  the  mode 
of  tcaehing  adopted.  I  wouUl  ^o  8o  far  ua  to  lay  it  down  aa  a  rule,  that  whenever 
children  are  inattentive,  and  apparently  take  no  interest  in  a  lesson,  the  t^'acher 
should  always  look  to  hiinuelf  for  the  reason.  When  a  quantity  of  dry  matter  is 
b(.>fore  a  child,  when  a  child  is  d<Mjm<'d  to  listi'n  to  lengthy  explanations,  or  U>  go 
ibruogli  exercises  which  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  relieve  and  attract  the 
mind,  this  is  a  tax  upon  the  upiriUi  which  a  teacher  should  make  it  a  |M>int  to  ab- 
stain from  imposing.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  (*hild,  from  the  imperfection  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  or  liis  non-iu.«quaiiitance  with  facts,  is  unable  to  enter  into 
the  sense,  or  follow  the  chain  of  ideiis  in  a  lesion  ;  when  he  in  made  to  hear  or 
to  repeat  what  Uj  him  is  but  ''  sound  without  senne,''  tliiH  iH  perfectly  absurd.  And 
when  to  all  this  the  fear  of  punishment  is  aildt^,  besides  the  tedium  which  io 
itself  is  punishment  enough,  it  becomes  absolute  cruelty. 

The  first  thing  to  l>e  considered  thon  is — how  to  create  an  interest 
in  study,  so  as  to  cause  the  mind  to  receive  and  reUin  the  necessary 
information.  Knowledge  may  be  divided  into — first,  that  derivtjd 
from  the  involuntary  action  of  the  senses,  impressed  by  some  out- 
ward object  or  event,  which  by  its  novelty  or  interest  makes  a  distinct 
and  {permanent  impression  on  the  mind  ;  and  secondly,  such  as  is  ob- 
tained designedly  by  compelling  the  attention  of  the  perceptive  and 
reasoning  j)Owers  to  some  subjects  with  which  we  wish  to  become 
Hcijuainted.  The  first  merely  wants  to  be  directed  to  become  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  improvement,  but  no  child  will  adopt  the  second  without 
f^jme  motive.  It  is  of  the  highest  imj)ortaiice  to  determine  what  that 
motive  is  to  arise  from.  Two  stimulants  were  much  in  vogue  in  the 
old  system,  fear  and  ambition  ;  fear  of  the  rod ;  and  ambition  to  be 
considered  clever,  with  a  mingling  of  envy  of  the  more  giftt^d. 

But  will  not  love  do  more  than  fear?  Will  not  the  desire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  once  awakened,  do  more  than  the 
wish  to  excel  others?  The  answer  is  not  difficult;  and  the  choice 
once  made,  minor  details  will  follow. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  thus  states  his  views  of  intellectual  education : — 

The  error  of  the  past  system  (for  such  1  ho)>e  1  may  venture  to  call  it)  as  to 
ment'il  development  wa«,  that  the  inferior  powers  of  the  mind  were  called  into 
activity,  in  preference  to  its  higher  facultieH.  The  effort  was  to  <'X<*rei8e  the 
memory,  and  store  it  with  information  which,  owing  t/*  the  inactivity  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  judgment,  wjis  seldoni  or  never  of  u»e.  To  a<lopt  the 
opinions  of  others  was  thought  fjuite  enough,  without  the  child  b<ing  troubled  to 
think  for  itself,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  own.  But  this  is  not  as  it  hhould  be. 
Soch  a  system  is  neither  likely  to  |»n»duee  great  nor  wise  men.juid  iH  iniieh  better 
a  lapted  to  parrots  than  to  ehildnn.  Hence  the  fin't  thing  attempted  u  an  infant 
school  is,  to  set  the  cbildrei)  tbinkiog — to  induct*  them  to  e:  amine,  t  <  u  yin<  y  and 
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jud|v«»,  in  reference  to  all  those  matters  which  thdr  dawnint;  inti'lle<'tn  arf  on|)jih|<' 
of  mavterinf^.  It  is  of  no  uae  to  tell  a  child  in  thu  first  plaet%  what  it  should 
thinks — this  is  at  once  inducing  mental  indolence,  which  is  but  Unt  generally 
prevalent  among  adults,  owing  to  this  erroneous  method  having  bei*n  adopted  by 
those  who  had  the  charso  of  their  early  years.  Were  a  child  Ufl  to  its  own 
reeources,  to  discover  and  judge  of  things  exclusively  by  itsi'lf,  though  the  ()|>|)o- 
Bitc>  evil  would  be  the  consequence,  namely,  a  stiite  of  eotiiparative  ignorance,  yet 
I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  greater  or  more  lamentable  than  that  issuing 
from  the  injudicious  systt^m  of  giving  children  dogmas  inbti>ail  of  problems,  the 
opinions  cif  others  instead  of  eliciting  their  own.  In  the  one  case  we  should  find 
a  mind  uninformed  and  uncultivated,  but  of  a  visforous  and  masculine  charact4*r, 
grasping  the  little  knowledge  it  possessed  with  the  power  and  right  of  a  con- 
queror ;  in  the  other  a  memory  occupied  by  a  useless  heiip  of  notions, — wHTioai 
a  single  opinion  or  idea  it  could  call  its  own, — and  an  understanding  indolent  and 
narrow,  and  from  long  indulged  inactivity,  almost  inca|)able  of  t-xertion.  As  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  I  would  therefore  Kiy,  U-t  the  children  think 
for  themselves.  If  they  arrive  at  errone^ons  oonclnsimis,  assist  them  in  attaining 
tlie  truth  ;  but  let  them  with  such  jissistance  arrive  at  it  by  their  own  exertitiUN. 
IJttle  g<»od  will  be  done  if  you  say  to  a  child, — that  is  wrongs  thi«  in  rights  un 
lews  you  enable  it  to  perceive  the  error  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  othi  r.  It 
is  not  only  due  to  the  child  as  a  rational  being  tliat  you  should  act  so,  but  it  is 
essentially  neci'ssary  for  the  development  of  its  intellectual  faculties.  It  were  not 
m(»re  ridiculous  for  a  master  in  teaeliing  arithmetic  to  give  his  pupil  the  prf»bleni 
and  answer,  without  instructing  him  in  the  method  of  working  the  question,  tlian 
it  is  for  a  person  to  give  a  child  the  result  of  reasoning,  witliout  showing  how  the 
truth  is  to  be  arrived  at. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  uiind  of  a  child  remains  dull  and  inert, 
without  any  apparent  cause ;  in  most  cases  this  arises  from  our  not 
having  discovered  the  peculiar  taste  or  bias  of  the  individual.  While 
we  are  knocking  at  the  outer  gate,  and  groping  in  the  dark,  the  mind 
is  asleep  within,  and  will  not  awaken  until  we  can  establish  some 
means  of  communication ;  but  once  aroused,  it  is  all  bustle  and 
activity. 

It  must  be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher  to  bring  forth  the  latent 
powers  of  each  pupil,  and  to  allow  to  each  the  credit  due  to  his  efforts, 
although  these  may  not  in  all  cases  be  equally  successful.  For  this 
reason  the  classification  of  the  children  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  each  separate  subject.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  prevent  a  pupil 
from  progressing  in  arithmetic,  for  which  he  may  have  a  peculiar 
talent,  because  he  is  not  quick  in  learning  to  read ;  or  not  to  allow 
him  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  geography,  because  he  is  not  a  good 
arithmetician  !  Rather  let  us  encourage  the  development  of  peculiar 
talents  in  each  individual,  Uiereby  to  give  to  all  the  consciousness  of 
successful  progress;  and  the  self-respect  arising  from  this  feeling, 
will  impart  energy  and  motive  to  grapple  with  those  studies  which 
are  difficult. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 

pupils,  and  remove  them  from  class  to  class,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit. 

The  child  who  is  not  advanced  in  proper  time  will  retrograde.     The 

9j:tjrit  of  learning  dagg  when  allowed  to  stand  ntiU,  and  it  is  often 
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difficalt  to  recominence  the  onward  movement.  The  subjects  placed 
before  each  class  should  come  in  a  natural  order  and  succession,  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  advances  of  the  mind. 

The  first  efforts  should  \te  directed  to  the  most  simple  perceptions. 
The  blending  of  manual  exorcises  and  singing  with  the  earlier  lessons, 
deprives  them  of  their  dry  character,  and  assists  to  keep  up  the 
attention,  by  bringing  thom  to  the  level  of  the  infant  mind.  The 
repetition  of  very  simple  rhymes,  accompanied  by  amusing  exercises, 
and  rendered  instructive  by  simple  explanations,  is  also  of  great  use 
in  these  first  stages  of  instruction. 

Whatever  is  useful  an<l  necessary  to  man,  possesses  an  interest  for 
the  child.  It  wants  to  know  ab<»ut  the  foml  it  eats — the  house  it 
lives  in — the  uses  of  vach  article  of  furniture — of  tools  men  use — 
about  its  clothes — who  innkcs  tlioin,  and  how — what  they  are  made 
of — of  its  own  body — of  every  thing  relative  to  man,  as  well  as  the 
habits  and  economy  of  animals  a!i<l  plants;  in  fact,  its  curiosity  is 
insatiable,  because  a  knowledi^e  of  these  things  is  necessary  to  it«»  ex- 
istenc/C  and  well-l)eing.  It  is  cvid<?nt  that  by  taking  advant^ige  of 
this  propensity,  while  only  gratifying  a  natural  imi>uW,  an  imm«'nse 
amount  of  information  may  Ix*  imparted,  and  at  th(^  same  time  the 
perception  and  the  judgment  cultivated. 

Modes  of  Intellectual  Ingfruetion. 

The  different  modes  of  intellectual  instruction  may  be  divided 
into — 

1st.  Intuitive  teaching,  by  which  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculties 
are  trained,  and  the  min<l  stored  with  a  knowledije  of  surrounding 
things.     This  in  an  infant  school  is  the  first  and  most  important  mode. 

2d.  By  Comparison — as  when  you  exhibit  two  objects  or  pictur<»s, 
and  lead  the  pupil  to  ol«erve  the  differences  between  them  and  guess 
at  their  causes. 

3d.  By  Pictures  and  verbal  descriptions — which  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  first  having  preceded  it. 

4th.  By  Questioning — which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  leads  the  mind 
of  the  learner  to  form  conclusions  of  ita  own ;  or  when,  by  questions 
put  to  the  teacher,  the  pupil  seeks  to  supply  imperfections  in  his  own 
conception  of  the  subject. 

6th.  By  Ellipses — a  most  valuable  method  of  securing  attention  to 
any  historical  or  descriptive  lesson.  It  C/onsists  in  interrupting  the 
aenae  of  a  passage  by  omitting  some  necessary  part,  and  leaving  the 
papil  to  discover  from  the  foregone  sense  the  suppressed  word  or 
phrase. 

6th.  By  Imitation — as  in  writing,  drawing,  music,  Ac.     To  these 
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may  be  added  exerci»e8  of  the  memory,  as  recitation  and  spelling. 
We  do  not  mean  that  these  various  modes  are  always  to  be  separately 
employed ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  generally  combined 
with  advantage ;  we  only  point  out  the  distinct  nature  of  each. 

Intuitive  teaching  embraces  all  our  perceptions  of  the  external 
world  through  the  senses,  as  form,  number,  size,  position,  motion, 
texture,  color,  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  taste,  odor,  temperature  and 
resistance.  Tht^se  qualities  oa'urring  in  varied  combinations  in  nature, 
it  is  the  teaoher^s  Inusiness  to  separate  and  present  them  in  a  simple, 
striking  manner,  so  that  the  pupil  may  get  a  clear  notion  of  th(>  na- 
ture of  each,  and  be  able  to  trace  its  existence  wherever  it  occurs, 
or  to  understand  what  is  meant  when  the  term  expressing  it  is  men- 
tioned. But  in  imparting  this  knowledge,  frequent  recourse  to  com- 
parison is  necessary.  In  colors,  for  instance,  shades  of  the  .same 
color  become  more  evident  when  compared ;  differences  of  weight 
are  more  clearly  perceive<l  by  the  same  means,  as  well  as  degrees  of 
light  and  sound.  Opposite  qualities  are  also  rendered  more  palpable 
by  contrast,  as  transparent  and  opaque — solid  and  fluid. 

It  is  plain  that,  without  this  preliminary  knowledge,  no  description 
can  be  understood.  We  may,  indeed  leave  its  acquisition  to  ch;in(*e 
and  casual  observation,  but  this  will  take  too  long  fi>r  the  pur|x»se« 
of  education,  and  afler  all,  will  be  a  most  imperfect  process.  It  is 
better  to  overcome  the  difficulty  at  once  by  supplying  systematically 
those  elements  upon  which  the  future  education  is  based.  S<HU)nd 
only  to  this  direct  knowledge  of  things  present,  are  the  notions  de- 
rived from  moilels  and  pictures.  This  is  the  first  extension  upwards 
of  the  prevli>»ts  founilation,  and  prepan»s  the  mind  to  receive  and 
comprehend  history  and  description. 

Reading  and  the  analysis  of  words  become,  from  the  first,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  should  therefore  be  taught  grad- 
ually and  with  care.  If  a  judicious  sptem  is  followed,  the  art  of 
reading  should  be  acquired  without  painful  difficulty  or  overstraining 
the  mind ;  it  is,  indeed,  often  forced  on  too  fiut,  and  then  becomes 
mere  parrot -work  ;  the  interest  in  reading  will  infallibly  cease  if  what 
is  read  be  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  natural  history  of  living  things  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
children  when  taught  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  age,  that  is,  with 
full  illustration  by  pictures  and  by  description. 

Every  thing  must  be  first  taught  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
niceties  of  structure  :  if  an  animal,  its  general  tVirm,  color,  size,  mo- 
f/on,  h/thjts,  &c. :  and  less  striking  points  may  be  afterwards  brought 
out  by  etyntrasting  it  with  other  species. 
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Geography,  treating  as  it  does  of  such  vast  subjects,  should  be  very 
gradually  approached.  Ideas  of  time  and  space  arise  but  very  slowly 
ID  the  mind ;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  extending  these  conceptions 
that  any  approach  to  a  just  notion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  be 
given.  It  is  best  to  combine  natural  history  and  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  nations,  with  geographical  teaching,  so  that, 
from  the  first,  ideas  of  real  things  may  be  associated  with  names  of 
places,  otlierwise  unmeaning. 

Narrative  is  always  delightful  to  children,  and  may  be  introduced 
as  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  directs,  to  secure  attention  to  the 
subject,  whether  moral  or  intellectual. 

The  education  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  drawing,  and  of  the  ear 
in  singing,  not  only  cultivates  the  taste  and  refines  the  feelings,  but 
also  affords  a  pleasing  variety  of  occupation  and  a  relief  from  more 
intellectual  studies. 

The  recitation  of  simple  poetry,  while  it  cultivates  the  memory, 
also  serves  a  most  important  purpose  in  imparting  a  correct  and 
pleasing  pronunciation.  As  the  first  difi^culties  of  reading  tend  to 
embarrass  and  retard  spt;ech,  some  count(»racting  process  is  required, 
and  none  is  so  pleasing  to  the  child  as  re|>eating  rhymes. 

The  arrangement  of  these  several  subjects  in  such  onler  as  sliall 
give  to  all  their  due  share  of  attention,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  judicious  alternation,  ])roduce  the  least  fatigue  to  the  learner, 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher.  Rest,  both  to  men  and 
infants,  is  often  only  another  name  for  change  of  occupation  ;  and  it 
is  possible,  by  a  proper  management  of  school  business,  greatly  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  each  successive  study. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
'*  Hints  to  Teachers,"  by  an  eminent  authority,  which  we  have  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  most  useftil  and  important 

Hints  to  Teachers. 

The  best  mode  of  teaching  any  science  may  mean — 

1 — ^The  best  for  the  teacher^s  ease ;  (such  as  the  books  in  "  ques- 
tion and  answer,'*  which  the  learner  is  set  to  get  by  heart;  for  him 
the  books  are  ill  adapted,  but  they  are  good  for  the  writer  and  book- 
seller becAUse  they  sell ;  and  for  the  master  because  they  save  him 
trouble.) 

2 — ^The  best  to  make  the  pupil  show  off  at  a  made-up  examin- 
ation. 

3 — ^The  best  for  grounding  him  speedily  and  soundly  in  the  science. 

All  teachers  question  their  pupils,  if  there  is  even  any  attempt  or 
pretense  of  advancing  them  properly. 
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QuestioniDg  is  of  three  kindf 

1.  Preliminary  [or  preparatory]*  questioning  (relates  to  the  future.) 

2.  Instructive  questioning  (to  the  present) 

3.  And  examination  questioning  (to  the  past.) 

All  three  very  few  persons  employ  designedly :  the  last  two  are 
used  by  all  who  at  all  deserve  the  name  of  good  teachers :  the  third 
alone  is  employed  by  probably  the  majority. 

1.  The  first  consists  in  asking  (orally  or  on  paper)  questions  relative 
to  what  the  pupil  is  about  to  learn,  to  try  what  notions  or  guesses  he 
may  form  on  each  point. 

This  is  an  increase  of  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and,  in  the  outset 
taxes  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  by  compelling  him  to  tliink.  In  the  end 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  learned  much  more  rapidly  and  with 
more  interest,  more  correctly  and  more  pt^rmanently. 

This  mode  is  seldom  employed  designedly  ;  but  a  man  often  finds 
how  advantageously  he  has  employe<l  it  for  himself  by  mtcident; 
when  he  has  learned  a  subject,  for  instance,  by  sitting  down  to  write 
a  iKKik  upon  it 

If  the  teacher  will  have  the  courage  to  use  this  method  syst4»matic- 
ally,  by  every  day  putting  before  his  pu]>ils  questions  rotative  to 
what  they  are  next  to  learn,  he  will  find  himself  doing  wonders. 

2.  The  second  consists  in  asking  questions  as  to  the  le>ssons  actually 
before  the  pupils,  to  see  how  far  they  understand  ear*.h  passage,  and 
can  state  it  in  their  own  words. 

3.  The  third  consists  in  examining  them  as  to  what  they  have 
loarne<l,  to  try  how  well  tlioy  retain  it 

These  three  ])rocesses  have  been  com]iared  to  the  plowing,  the 
sowing,  and  the  harrowing  of  a  field. 

N.  B. — You  will  judge  from  what  has  been  said,  what  is  the  l)est 
and  what  the  second  best  mo<le  of  advancing  your  pupils. 

N.  B. — You  should  frame  examples  for  them  and  teach  them  to  do 
so  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  rejnember  quite  perfectly  and 
rapidly  each  lesson  before  proceeding  to  the  next ;  but  they  should 
clearly  understand  as  they  go  on ;  and  they  should  not  advance  far 
a-head  of  what  they  have  ])erfectly  learned.  In  particular,  the  tech- 
nical terms  and  definitions  should  be  as  familiarly  known  as  the  al- 
phabet ;  for  technical  language  is  an  incumbrance  to  those  not  quite 
familiar  with  it,  and  a  great  help  to  those  who  are. 


*  Pleaae  to  obaerre  that  the  square  [brackrt»j  bm  diitinfuiihed  from  the  common  (paren* 
the^)  denote  m  word  or  phrase  equWafent  to  one  before :  and  are  uned  to  fuard  the  learner 
agmlnat mwtuking  ii  for  a  ditTereni  filing.    U  ra  thus  I  ahoukl  apeak  in  geometry  of  '*  Trilatera 
Agateg, "  lor  "  Trianglca. '  'J 
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Phyneal  Education. 

All  children  require  sound  sleep,  r^ornlar  and  wholesome  meals, 
cleanliness,  warmth,  light,  fresh  air,  ai)d  frequent  exercise. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  ohserves — "  An  inactive  and  healthy  child  under 
Rix  years  of  age  is  never  seen.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Children  must  exert  all 
their  muscular  force,  and  employ  all  their  ingenuity,  in  order  to  grat- 
ify their  curiosity,  and  satisfy  their  little  appetites.  What  they  desire 
is  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  labor,  patience,  and  many  disap- 
pointments. By  the  exercise  of  bo<ly  and  mind  necessary  for  satis- 
fying their  desires,  they  acquire  agility,  strength,  and  dexterity  in 
their  motions,  as  well  as  constitutional  health  and  vigor;  tlioy 
l«>am  to  bear  pain  without  dejection,  and  disappointment  without 
despondency." 

In  winter  time  it  is  necessary  to  induce  the  children  to  exert  them- 
selves, by  joining  in  and  promoting  their  games ;  and  when  in  the 
gallery  on  cold  days,  their  lessons  must  b<»  interrupted  by  vigorous 
manual  exercises,  to  restore  the  animal  heat,  and  with  it  cheerfulness 
and  attention ;  while  in  summer  it  is  equally  important  to  promote 
quiet  amusements,  which  do  not  heat  or  exhaust  the  children. 

Every  school-room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  means  of  free 
ventilation  provided.  Hut  this  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  relaxation  in 
the  open  air  is  also  necessary  to  health,  for  if  kept  constantly  in  the 
school-room,  infants  will  not  remain  healthy. 

The  general  rule  for  infants  is,  short  lessons  and  frequent  exercise. 
Overstraining  the  attention  and  inU-IIeetual  p<»wers,  would  infallibly 
injure  the  health  of  the  child. 

II.      UUAUFICATION8   OP   TUB   TRACHRR. 

"  He,  whene'er  he  taught. 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  m.'ignet's  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 

The  person  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  an  infant  school  should 
be  prepared  to  undergo  much  laluir  and  anxiety,  and  to  meet  with 
many  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  work  full  of  interast, 
and  yielding  peculiar  pleasures  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  dispo- 
sitions necessary  for  success  are  kindness,  gentleneas,  and  patience 
towards  the  children,  steadiness  of  temper,  a  habit  of  observation, 
cheerfulness  and  activity.  To  the  usual  branches  of  education  the 
teacher  of  infants  should  add  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music, 
drawing,  natural  history,  and  as  much  general  information  as  possible. 
The  habit  of  study  and  observation  must  always  l)e  kept  up,  whether 
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ill  tho  fields,  iu  the  town,  or  at  home ;  a  good  Wacber  is  always  ob- 
serving and  storing  up  facts  for  future  lessons,  by  which  to  attract,  the 
attention  and  inform  tlie  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Speaking  of  the  first  transfer  of  the  children  from  the  mother's 
care  to  that  of  the  teacher,  Pestalozzi  says : — 

It  will  therefore  lM>oome  posRible  even  for  a  stranger,  and  one  who  is  a  stranger 
also  to  the  mother,  by  a  certain  mode  of  conduct,  to  gain  tho  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  the  child.  To  obtain  them,  the  first  requisite  is  constancy  in  the  general 
conduct.  It  would  appc'ar  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  children 
are  not  blind  to,  and  that  some  children  re8c>nt,  the  slightest  deviation,  for  inHtan(*e, 
fn>m  truth.  In  like  manner,  bad  temper,  once  indulged,  may  go  a  gre^it  way  to 
alienate  the  affection  of  the  child,  which  can  never  be  gained  a  second  time  by 
fLitteries. 

This  fiict  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  it  may  also  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the 
statement,  that  there  is  in  the  infant  a  pure  sense  of  the  true  and  the  right,  which 
struggles  against  the  oonsbmt  temptation  arising  from  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  its  tendency  to  falsehood  and  depravity. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Wilderspin  points  out  the  error  of 
employing  incompetent  teachers : — 

Tt  is  indeed  a  melancholy  truth,  that  moral  training  is  yet  to  a  very  limited 
exU;nt  estimated ;  and  this  is  mainly  owing  to  its  not  being  understood  by  the 
generality  of  those  sel(»cted  for  the  office  of  teachers  of  infants ;  nor  c«n  it  bo 
ex|>eoted  that  pcrsrms  of  sufficient  intellect  and  talent  tf>  comprehend  nnd  carry 
out  this  great  object  can  be  procured,  until  a  sufficient  remuneration  is  held  out 
to  them  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  &tal  error  to  suppose  that  mere  girls,  taken  perhaps  fh>m  some 
laborious  occupation,  and  whose  sum  total  of  educaUon  consists  of  reading  and 
writing,  can  carry  out  views  which  it  requires  a  philosophical  mind,  well  stored 
with  liberal  ideas  nnd  general  knowledge,  to  effect.  They  may  be  able  to  instruct 
tlie  children  in  the  mere  mechanical  parts  of  the  ^stem ;  and  as  long  as  they 
confine  thems<>lvcs  to  this,  they  will  go  on  capitally  ;  but  no  farther  than  this  can 
they  go ;  and  though  the  children  may  appear  to  a  casual  visitor  to  be  very  nicely 
instructed,  and  very  wonderful  little  creatures,  on  a  closer  examination  they  will 
be  found  mere  automatons  ;  and  then,  perhaps  without  a  further  thought  on  the 
subject,  the  system  will  be  blamed,  not  considering  that  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
mechanism  will  not  work  properly  in  any  hands  except  those  who  thoroughly 
understand  it 

We  must  however  take  this  with  some  qualifications,  and  not 
despair  of  success  even  with  ordinary  teachers ;  for  daily  experience 
proves  that  most  persons  by  devoting  their  minds  steadily  to  one 
subject,  can  attain  to  a  certain  proficiency,  and  this  special  study 
will  enable  a  sufficient  number  to  qualify  themselves,  whose  views 
in  life  may  lead  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.  But 
in  order  to  do  so,  they  must  at  least  know  what  they  aim  at,  and  this 
they  can  not  do  without  a  proper  training  in  some  well  conducted 
model  scliool.  Perhaps  it  is  more  important  that  the  infant  school 
teacher  should  have  received  a  regular  course  of  training  than  any 
other.  The  plans  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  guessed  at :  when 
known,  they  present  no  insuperable  difficulty,  but  it  is  neceesary  that 
t/jejr  should  be  learned  to  he  successfully  practiced. 
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III.      tOHOOL   aULCfl  AND   ftlOOLATIOm. 

€k>od  mles  are  as  important  for  a  school  as  good  laws  for  a  country ; 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  will  go  on  well  without  them.  The  rules 
Cmt  parents  may  be  printed,  and  distributed  to  them  when  they  enter 
their  children.  The  rules  fur  th«^  internal  management  of  tlie  school 
•hould  be  explained  to  the  children  at  stated  periods. 

BVLM  FOB  PAKBMTB. 

Fuxiiti  are  reqacstcd  to  observe  the  following  rulos : — 

1.  Fsrunta  wwhing  their  children  to  b<*  iidmitted  nitwt  apply  on  any  morning 
«f  the  wet'k,  txetfi  Monday,  The  names,  re«*i<ienoes,  &c.,  of  the  ohildren  will 
theD  be  r^istiTHd  in  a  biN>k  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  an  vaotineieH  (K*cur,  they 
will  be  sent  for  in  the  strict  onler  of  their  nitpeotive  applications — extept  in  the 
emse  tf  ampilt  who  have  been  diamiseed  for  irregularity  of  attendance^  wko  are 
«•#  to  90  received  again  till  after  all  the  other  applieanto  ohall  have  been 
mdmittod. 

2.  No  child  oan  be  admitted  who  is  under  two,  or  more  than  seven  years  of 


S.  The  doors  are  closed  every  morning;  precisely  at  ten  o^dock,  and  the  children 
nisscd  at  three,  except  on  Satiird:iys,  when  the  school  elosi's  at  twelve 
o*elook. 

4.  If  any  <^ild  be  frequently  absent,  or  abitent  five  days  suooi>ssively,  and  the 
eaose  be  not  made  known  to  Uie  teneher  before  the  expirsition  of  the  five  days, 
■och  child  will  be  disohargiHl  f^Mn  the  8ch(M>l.  If  the  parents  wish  tlie  chihl  to 
be  readmitted,  they  must  get  the  name  entered  in  the  application  book  as  at  first, 
and  wait  till  after  all  the  children  who  have  applied  for  the  first  time  sluill  have 
been  admitted. 

5.  The  payment  is per  week,  to  be  paid  the  first  day  in  each  wwk  the 

child  attends;  and  should  any  child  be  umivoidably  absent,  payment  must  never- 
theleas  be  nutde  weekly  so  long  as  the  parent  wishiv  the  name  of  the  child  to 
remahi  on  tht;  roll. 

6.  No  child  having  any  infectious  diseaw,  or  who  is  deficient  in  persoiial 
eleanliness,  can  be  admitted  or  retained  in  the  school. 

MAXIMS  Am  aaOULATlOMS  TO  SB  OBSBBVBD  ST  THB  TBAOiaB. 

I.  Endeavor  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  things. 

3.  Nuver  overlook  a  fiiult :  to  do  so  is  unjust  to  the  ohildren,  mnoe  yon  will,  no 
doobt,  soon  have  to  correct  them  for  a  rep(>tition  of  it. 

3.  Spare  no  pains  to  investigate  thtr  truth  of  every  charge ;  and,  if  yon  can  not 
tisiy  yoarself,  make  no  decision.     Leave  it  to  the  future  to  develop. 

4.  Never  corrc*ct  a  child  in  anger.  It  rarely  happens  that  we  know  the  truth 
of  a  case  without  invcstigatioD. 

5.  Do  strict  justice  to  all,  and  avoid  favoritism. 

6.  Always  prepare  for  your  gallery  lessons  by  previous  study ;  never  attempt 
lo  teadi  what  you  do  not  know  thoroughly ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  are  unablo  to 
answer  a  question  put  by  the  children,  acknowledge  your  inability. 

7.  Try  to  bring  forward  the  dull  and  backward  children.  The  quick  intelleota 
win  come  fMi  without  your  notice. 

8.  Teach  thoroughly,  and  do  not  try  to  get  on  too  fost ;  remember  that  yoa 
are  laying  the  foundationo  of  knowledge 

9.  Never  leave  the  children  alone,  either  in  the  school-room  or  play-groand. 

10.  Attend  strictly  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children;  and  watch 
agahwt  the  entrance  of  disease. 

II.  Let  particular  care  be  taken  of  the  pictures,  books,  and  apparatus,  and  see 
that  all  M  kept  in  working  order. 

19.  Attend  to  the  cleanlin«!8s  and  neatness  of  the  school-rooms  and  offices,  and 
to  the  order  and  neatness  of  the  play -ground  and  garden  borders. 

13.  Attend  to  the  ventilation  and  hc*ating  of  the  rooms.  In  summer  keep  the 
whidowB  constantly  open^  in  winter  cj|>en  them  when  the  ohildren  go  out  to  play. 
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14.  Never  lot  the  children  s^t  chilled  or  overheated. 

15.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  give  undue  Attention  to  the  elder,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  younger  oIhmom.  Sueh  a  coarse  would  be  fatal  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  8ohool. 

16.  Take  every  opportunity  of  moral  training.  Consider  that  it  is  better  to 
make  children  good  than  clever. 

17.  Con»tAntly  seek  mlf-improvement,  and  try  to  enlarge  y(»ur  own  struck  of 
information.     Ilemembcr  that  knowledge  ie  yovr  ntock  in  trade. 

18.  Let  your  intercourse  with  the  ehildri-n  be  regulated  by  love.  Remember 
that  our  bieiwed  l^ord  loved  little  children,  and  took  tliem  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them. 

SGH0OL>R00]|    RULU,  TO   IB   RBPIATBD  IT   THB   OHIIJDRBN   AT  THR   OLORB  OP   THB   WBBR. 

1 .  We  ought  to  be  kind  and  gentle  in  our  conduct  towards  each  other,  and, 
when  injured  in  any  way,  not  to  revenge  ourselves,  but  seek  the  protection  t»f  the 
teacher. 

2.  Always  to  sp^'ak  the  truth  without  reserve. 

3.  Never  to  speak  evil  of  others. 

5.  Never  to  take  any  thing  which  is  not  our  own,  nor  keep  any  thing  wo  may 
And  belonging  to  another. 

5.  Never  to  oovct  any  thing  other  children  have,  nor  try  to  deprive  them  of  it 

6.  To  obey  the  teachers  in  all  things,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  their  words. 

7.  Tf)  keep  silence  when  in  the  gallery,  except  when  p<trmitted  to  s|H'ak,  and 
never  interrupt  either  the  te^eher  or  any  other  pei-son  who  may  be  speaking. 

8.  To  be  strictly  attentive  to  lessons  at  all  times,  and  always  sectk  an  explanation 
of  what  we  may  not  understand. 

9.  To  keep  our  books  whole  and  clean,  and  never  to  touch  or  injure  the  pio- 
tures  or  apparatus. 

10.  To  come  in  time  in  the  morning,  and  with  clean  hands,  &co,  and  ok>the8. 

PLAT-aROUMD  BULBS. 

4.  To  bo  gentle  in  play,  and  careful  not  to  hurt  the  very  little  children. 

2.  Not  to  be  selfish  or  exclusive  in  play,  but  to  endeavor  to  make  others  happy, 
as  well  as  ourselvi^s. 

3.  Never  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt  other  children's  amusements. 

4.  Always  to  try  and  comfort  and  assist  any  onc^  who  is  hurt  or  in  trouble. 

5.  To  refer  every  cause  of  complaint  t«>  the  teacher. 

6.  Not  to  touch  or  inj  ure  the  6owers,  nor  to  tread  on  the  garden  borders. 

7.  Each  class  to  use  the  swings  (or  otlier  gymnastics)  in  turn,  as  appointed. 

8.  Never  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  swings,  nor  interfere  with  others  who  may  be 
using  them. 

9.  To  form  quickly  in  line  when  the  bell  rings  for  lessons. 

Sanitary  Regulationt. 

YBNTILATIOll. 

Children  breathe  more  quickly  by  about  one-third  than  grown  persons.  A 
ehild  under  seven  years  of  age  will  render  impure  nearly  three  cubic  feet  of  air 
in  a  minute.  Now  if  we  take  as  an  example  a  school-room  forty  feet  long,  twenty 
wide,  and  fourteen  high,  and  say  that  tliere  are  one  hundred  infants  in  it  at  one 
time,  it  will  give  (allowing  for  the  space  occupied  by  gallery,  furniture,  Ac.)  about 
one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil,  and  if  there  were  no  ventilation  this 
stock  would  be  exhausted  in  thirty-three  minutes ;  but  long  before  this  limit  is 
reached,  the  air  of  the  room  b4H^omes  unwholesome,  the  oxygen  or  life-supporting 
part  of  it  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  a  deleterious  gas  (carbonic  acid)  re- 
turned in  its  stead  ;  if  means  are  not  taken  to  remove  this,  and  admit  pure  air, 
the  children  will  become  languid  and  dispirited,  and  their  health  will  suflfer.  An 
air  shaft,  with  an  opening  near  the  top  of  tlie  room,  having  a  sliding  lid  that  can 
be  rnim>d  or  let  down,  is  a  simple  and  eflTectual  mode  of  ventilation.  Where  no 
other  means  occur,  the  top  sashes  of  the  windows  should  be  kept  down  a  little,  to 
allow  the  heated  air  to  escape  as  it  asoends. 


BANITARV  REGIT  LAI  IONS. 


OLBANLINCSS. 
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CleaDlineM  is  next  in  importance  U)  ventilation  :  for,  in(ie|Hn<Kntly  of  the  un- 
pleiMAnt  and  d(.-inorali7Jn^  uharac'lt:!*  of  a  liirty  8cli<N>|-nK>in,  thu  duKt  rui(ie<l  by  so 
many  feet,  when  tiikcn  into  the  lun<^,  in  highly  injuriuuH. 


TBMPBRATURB. 


When  the  room  is  hi-at4j«l  by  an  ojKjn  lire-plaoe,  it  m  well  U*  admit  the  air  for 
ventilation  as  near  the  tire  ;i»  p«»^J)l«',  as  by  that  mcan^s  a  more  <  <|ual  warmth  is 
kept  up.  It  is  dangerous  U>  ov«rh«-at  llii-  sehool-room,  as  it  eau^e^s  the  ehildreu 
to  tak«3  t;«>ld  wh<ii  cluingiiii^  to  the  play-^round :  the  temperature  should  not  rise 
above  70^  or  fall  much  below  G(K->  Fahrenheit. 


DI8BA8B. 


Although  it  is  the  parents'  duty  to  alt^  nd  to  the  health  of  the  ehild,  yet  in  ep- 
idemios  or  sudden  illne^w,  it  is  nee>-H8Jiry  tor  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  distinguiNh 
the  pn-'iiionitory  signs  of  dise;ise,  an  he  stands  fur  the  time  in  the  |»unMit«'  plaee 

The  following  diw^a^es  may  with  corUiiiity  b.- considered  iin  infectious  : — iNJeasles, 
•earlotina,  mumps,  sm;ill*pi>x,  .nid  hoo|)ing-eough. 

The  symptoms  of  measles  are  snee/int?,  ruimin;;  from  the  «'yes  and  nostrils, 
siekncfiH,  eough,  together  with  heat  of  tlie  skin  and  tpiiek  pulse. 

Tlie  approach  of  sc<irletina  is  known  by  alti-rnate  shivering  and  heat,  quick 
pulsi',  sickness,  white  tongue;  and  later,  by  red  spots  or  palchi^  <»n  the  face, 
neck,  and  chest. 

Mumpe  are  known  by  painful  swellings  above  the  sides  of  the  throat,  on  a  level 
with  tlie  ear. 

Hooping-cough  comes  on  like  a  common  cold,  but  with  violent  eoutch,  in  which 
a  watery  fluid  is  exi)ectorated  ;  wat«'ry  discharges  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils ; 
hotiraeness  and  snee>zing.  T\n'  child  is  generally  languid  ami  out  of  spirits. 
When  much  advanced,  the  symptoms  of  this  disi-ase  are  so  evident  as  not  to 
Tvi^u'i le  d«.-8cri pti o n . 

A  well-regulated  school  tends  to  preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  thosi*  at- 
Wndim^  it,  but  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  return  to  the  care  of  its  parents  any 
ehild  who  exhibits  signs  of  sickness  or  diseiise.  Even  in  case  of  conmiou  diarrhea 
Ute  child  should  be  immediately  sent  home. 

In  inspecting  the  children  for  cleaidiness,  the  head  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served ;  and  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  ring-worm  or  scald-head,  the  child 
should  be  kept  at  home  until  the  disease  h:is  <-ntireIy  disap|>eared,  as  both  are 
infectious  and  troublesome,  as  are  most  cut^meous  diseases. 

AOOIDBNTS. 

Accidents  rarely  (xjcur  in  a  well-regulated  school :  but  as  there  is  a  possibility 
of  such  things  happening,  wher*  so  many  children  are  collecl<.'d  together,  we  give 
a  few  simple  directions  for  treatment. 

In  case  of  a  bruise  or  wound  from  a  fall  or  other  cause,  the  part  sh<»uld  be 
washeil  cl<'an,  and  a  piece  of  old  linelf  or  lint  dipped  in  cold  water  applied. 

Sprains  require  the  limb  to  be  kept  quite  still,  and  bathed  with  vineg:ir  and 
water.* 

In  case  of  a  cut  from  any  sharp  instrument,  slate  or  glass,  bring  the  edges  of 
the  cut  carefully  together  and  apply  a  slip  of  connnon  adhesive  plaster. 

Should  so  unfortunate  a  circumstance  happen  as  that  of  a  child  falling  into  a  fit 
f:'om  dis«M.se  or  cr>nstitutional  cans«*s,  the  children  of  the  school  should  not  he  al- 
lowed to  witness  the  painful  sight,  but  the  suiFerer  should  be  removed  fronj  the 
room,  a  id  exposed  to  the  fresh  air,  with  the  clothes  loosened.  N<i  restraint  should 
be  us«'d  in  the  convulsion,  except  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  himself. 


*  His  Grace  the  Archbi^liop  of  Dublin  tias  kindly  coniniunicated  to  iih  the  following  note  : — 
*'Tinctur<;  of  arnica  is  now  to  be  had  at  any  chemist'o.  For  a  bruise  or  strain  (when  the 
■kin  is  not  broken)  six  drops  to  a  tableeipoonful  of  water  (five  for  the  wound  when  the  skin 
is  broken),  make  Ute  lotion.  A  rag  welted  with  the  lotion,  and  kept  wet,  lo  be  krpr  on  the 
place  There  is  noihing  at  all  comparable  to  it  for  all  hurts  ;  hut  the  t>ottle  of  tincture  should 
be  marked  '  poison.'  " 
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In  oonolunion,  wo  may  rutii;irk  that  children  liable  U)  fits,  drfcctivc  in  Bi^ht  oi 
hearing,  or  aflfecteH  iu  any  other  way  which  would  require  special  attention  from 
the  teacher,  should  not  be  in  a  common  school,  the  ordinary  duties  of  which  are 
arduous  enough,  without  this  additit*ual  perplexity 

The  Play-ground. 

With  regard  to  recreation  in  the  play-ground,  let  it  be  as  uure 
strained  as  possible ;  nature  is  the  best  gymnastic  teacher,  and  little 
can  be  done  to  assist  her.  Whatever  apparatus  is  introduced  should 
be  very  simple,  as  scarcely  any  is  free  from  danger.  A  dry  floor 
under  foot^  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  constant  gentle  su|>erin- 
tendence,  which,  by  aflfording  protection  to  the  weak  or  injured,  se- 
cures the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  to  each,  are  the  chief  requisites ; 
and  any  one  who  has  witnessed  a  well-regulated  infants'  play-ground, 
must  be  aware  how  perfectly  the  happiness  of  the  assembled  group  is 
secured.  If  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  we  shall  And  that 
freedom  and  the  gratification  of  the  craving  for  sym])athy  and  society 
are  the  chief.  In  the  large  number  assembled  together,  each  finds 
com]>anions  whose  age  and  taste  suit  its  own ;  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter find  free  play.  Some  naturally  take  the  )>lace  of  leaders^  while 
others  are  content  to  serve.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  an  architect,  he 
will  soon  find  plenty  of  builders  at  his  command.  Perhaps  anotlier 
is  a  rider,  and  he  easily  persuades  some  one  to  be  horse;  or,  if  he 
likes  to  drive,  he  may  have  a  whole  team  !  In  one  place  you  may  see 
a  little  knot  of  exclusives,  who  would  not  for  the  world  admit  another 
member  to  their  club ;  while  close  by  is  a  laughing  face  which  has 
formed  a  dozen  associations  in  the  hour !  liere  the  imitative  faculty 
develops  itself  in  a  mimic  school,  including  a  very  fair  copy  of  the 
teacher  (peculiarities  and  all)  from  which,  if  he  be  wise,  he  may  take 
a  lesson  in  turn.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  school, 
many  of  these  difibrent  elementi^  will  come  in  collision,  but  constant 
moral  training  will  teach  them  to  associate  together  in  harmony  and 
love,  and  we  repeat,  the  less  interference  the  better. 

No  play-ground  should  be  without  a  border  of  flowers,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, fruit  trees.  The  moral  discipline  afiforded  by  teaching  the  little 
ones  U)  res|)ect  these  things,  is  not  their  only  use ;  they  give  pleasure 
to  the  senses  and  cultivate  a  love  of  nature.  The  gymnastic  appara- 
tus should  be  carefully  watched  to  avoid  accident,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  using  it  be  taught  to  the  children. 

Time  Table. 
The  time  table  should  he  so  arranged  as  to  bring  those  lessons 
which  require  mental  effort  as  distant  from  each  other  as  possible, 
j.nd  !o   ecure  frequent  relaxation  in  the  play-ground.     Those  subjects 
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which  require  sjHfoial  attention  should  be  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day,  before  the  mind  is  wearied  or  j preoccupied. 
The  general  time  table  is  as  follows:* — 

DAILY   TIMB   TABLB. 

Nine  o*c1cx!k  :  schtNil  doorH  o^K'ned ;  U'acht-r  in  attoiidaiu'o ;  ttit*  children,  as 
iliey  arrive,  dopusit  their  clot}i«>8  and  bri-a<l  in  tlie  biiNk<-tK  wliioli  arc  placed  at  the 
r«**p«i;tiv»*  c'law  |NN»tN,  and  proeei.'d  to  the  play -ground.  Where  there  is  u  nioni- 
tur's  chiNH,  it  is  t-uif];ht  at  thJH  hour. 

Ten  o'clock  :  children  .'isHenibioil  in  gjillerieK  for  morning  leason. 

Hair>pa»t  t'-n:  rending,  the  elder  childi-en  in  clawen,  the  ytuinger  in  galleries. 

Half-past  eleven:  march  to  play -ground  for  recreation. 

Twelve  o'clock  :  writing  h-sson. 

Twi-nty  minutcH  past  twelve:  drawing. 

Twenty  minutoH  to  one:  march  to  gallery  for  midday  letsttoD. 

Ten  minute*}  p:iKt  one  :  lunch  hour. 

Thirty  minutes  past  one:  dismis.so<l  to  play-gmund. 

Two  o'clock  :  in  gallery  lor  atlorn(H>n  hseon,  or  in  circulating  claMseH  for  picture 
or  object  K>8S4»us. 

Three  o'clock  :  school  diNniissed. 

Synopsis  of  a  Week's  Lessons  for  the  Elder  Classes. 

The  object  of  the  following  arrangement  is  to  secure,  tirst,  the  recurreiie^*  of 
each  subject  at  certjiin  intervalis ;  and  srcondiy,  U>  indicate  the  mann<^r  in  which 
iU*  several  pnrt«  should  l)e  taken  up  in  succesnive  Ichhoiis,  so  as  to  avoid  a  desultory 
and  confused  miHhod  of  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  neglect  of  any  material 
point  on  the  other. 

MONDAY. 

Mominf^  Lenton. — Arithmetic,  enumeration  of  real  objects,  the  ball-frame,  notation 

with  blackljoard. 
Readme.^ — Preliminary  question.^  on   the  siilgrct  of  the   les.son,  with  explanations. 

Teacher  then  reads  a  {lortion  of  the  lesson,  with  remarks  iijMin  {lunrtuation,  and  tone 

of  voice.     ChildriMi  read,  classify  wordv  in  first  sentences.     Spelling. 
Midday   hntnn, — Geo-xraphy,  Map  of    the    World,    first    outlines — ranlmal    points — 

circfes — chmates — division  of  tune  and  seasons. 
Afttrfioon  LcMMon. — Developing  lesson — form,  lines,  and  plane  figures,  with  illustrations 

from  objects.     Teacher  draws  on  blackboard  simple  outltncs,  children  analyze  them. 

t^ong,  "Geometrical  lines." 

TnBSDAY. 

Morning  l^tson. — 8inging  exercises  on  tone  and  time,  concluding  with  a  song. 
Readmg. — Children  read,  (juestions  on  the  meanings  of  words,  substitution  of  words, 

parts  of  s[)eeeh,  spelling. 
MitUiay  Lesson. — Arithmetic,  addition  and  subtraction,  with  ball-frame  and  blackboard. 
Afternoon    Lesson. — Geography,    division    of    land,   continents,     islands,    peninsulas, 

countries.     Song,  "The  solid  earth." 

WBDNBSDAY. 

Morning  Lesson. — Developing  lesson,  color,  texture  of  surfaces,  structure,  (as  laminar, 

fibnms,  Ace.) 
Reading. — Children  read,  teacher  then  reads  with  ellipses,  requiring  the  children  to 

complete  the  sen.se.     Questions  on  the  lirne  of  verbs,  nuint)er  and  gender  of  nouns, 

and  comparison  of  adjectives.     Spelling. 
Mititlny  Lesson. — Singing.     Teacher  sings  the  melody  to  be  learned  twice  or  oflenrr 

U)  the  children,  ex[)fains  the  style  and  time,  then  the  children  sing  it  with  the  teacher. 


*  In  Ireland  the  saneral  school  hours  are  from  ten  unril  three  o'clock,  while  in  England 
the  children  attend  twice  in  the  day  ;  in  the  morning  from  nine  until  twelve,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  from  fwo  until  four  or  five  o'clock. 

tThe  reading  ctaiKes  come  up  twice,  first  to  read,  and  then  they  return  to  their  .seatK  to  look 
"ntt  the  lesson  again  for  questions  and  sprlhng  ;  otherwise  the  lesson  would  be  too  fatiguing. 
When  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  sacred  history,  it  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  ary 
grammatical  teaching. 
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AJUmoon  i>Mow.--PifHirf  lessons.  The  iiionitont  should  have  been  well  tnnned 
previously.  The  classes  must  move  exactly  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  teacher 
CO  from  cla»!i  to  class,  assisting  and  directing,  so  as  a  keep  up  the  spirit  of ,  the 
lesson. 

THOBSDAT. 

Morning  Lesson. — Geography.  Divisions  of  water,  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  rivers, 
with  explanution.sof  each  term. 

Headif^f. — Teacher  reads  slowly,  pur|>osely  making  errors  in  punctuation,  &c.,  re- 
quiring the  children  to  look  on  their  books  and  correct  them.  Ciiildren  read  ;  classifi- 
cation of  wonls.     Spelling. 

MUUiny  lj€s8un. — Duveluuing  lesson.    Weight,  with  illustrations  of  mechanical  {lowcrs. 

Aflemomi  Jjtason. — Arithmetic.  Multiplciation  and  division,  with  ball-frame  and 
blackboard. 

PaiOAT. 

Morning  Lesson. — Singing.     Children  sing;  teacher  listens,  corrects,  and  instructs; 

givcH  explanations  of  the  words  of  the  song. 
Rratliufr. — (.^'hildrrn  read,  and  ask  the  teacher  (pieslions  on  the  subject,  and  meaningN 

of  words.     &>pelling. 
Muitlau  Lessun. — Arithmetic.     Mental  arithmetic  and  illustrations  of  fractional  parts 

by  ifrav\ing  on  the  blacklmard. 

Afternoon  Lesson. — Natural  history  of  animals  and  plants,  with  pictures. 

•ATUBDAT. 

Morning  Lesson, — Geogra[)hv.  (Capital  cities,  national  dviracteristics  and  exports 
iiecottd  Lesson. — Singing.     Recapitulation  of  songs  of  the  week. 

Tbe  foregoing  is  only  given  as  a  specimen,  as  each  teacher  should 
arrange  his  own  work  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
particular  school.  It  will  Ije  seen  that  no  place  ih  given  above  for 
religious  instruction,  as  that  must  entirely  de^K^nd  upon  lociil  arrange- 
ments ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  tlie  commencement  or  close  of  the 
day  should  be  selected  for  this  important  exercise. 

Moral  lessons  will  intermingle  themselve8  with  all  others,  and  must 
be  taken  up  as  they  arise ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  practice  to  defer  any 
im|H)rtant  investigation  to  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  gallery 
lesson. 

IV.      DBTBLOPINO   LBtBONB. 

For  want  of  the  habit  of  observing  the  properties  of  common 
things,  and  the  evident  conclusions  to  which  such  observation  must 
lead,  the  most  lamentable  errors  are  oflen  committed  even  by  those 
who  are  considered  educated.  People  are  continually  committing 
follies  of  which  an  unreasoning  animal  would  scarcely  be  guilty.  We 
have  seen  a  person  deliberately  put  one  foot  on  the  step  of  a  carriage 
in  motion,  fully  expecting  the  road  to  move  on  to  accommodate  the 
remaining  foot.  How  few,  when  called  upon  for  any  muscular  effort, 
know  how  to  economize  thuir  strength,  or  can  judge  of  tlie  weights 
they  are  about  to  move.  How  few  servants  or  parents  think  of  the 
nature  of  the  articles  of  food  or  of  utility  under  their  care,  or  reason 
on  the  cause  of  smoky  fires,  ill-cooked  food,  or  ill -ventilated  rooms, 
or  could  lell  why  danger  lurks  in  a  copper  saucepan  or  a  leaden 
cistern,  or  distinguish  a  mushroom  from  a  fungus.  To  look  beyond 
mere  utility,  how  much  intellectual  improvement  do  we  lose  for  want 
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of  the  habit  of  oboervatioD.  To  mauy  persons  nature  va  a  sealed 
book.  When  they  walk  abroad,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  around 
them  appears  but  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion,  in  which  they  fail  to 
perc^ve  the  order  and  beauty  of  Divine  wisdom.  To  them  the  stars 
tell  no  wonders,  mark  no  seasons,  and,  from  a  want  of  this  knowledge 
in  the  reader,  the  most  awurately  written  description  often  conveys 
but  a  vague  shadow  of  the  rejillty.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the 
education  of  the  perceptive  faculties  must  be  commenced  in  infancy, 
carried  on  in  youth,  »4id  contirmed  in  manhood. 

To  cultivate  the  latent  powers  of  children  is  the  intention  of  those 
lessons  which,  in  an  infant  school,  are  called  developing.  I(  for 
instance,  the  ear  be  not  trained  in  early  life,  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing muftical  sounds  remains  very  imperfect ;  yet,  in  a  school,  all 
will  learn  to  sing,  unless  wliere  any  {K)sitivc  defect  of  hearing  or  voice 
exists.  The  same  may  be  said  of  drawing,  which  is  less  difficult  in 
many  respects  than  writing.  Take,  us  a  further  example,  the  faculty 
which  enabliiS  us  to  judge  of  weight  or  resistance,  and  observe  how  it 
becomes  strengUiened  by  eda<'.ation  in  workmen  who  have  to  jierform 
mechanical  o{>erati(>ns ;  no  doubt  there  are  differences  of  natund 
ability  in  this  respect,  but  most  men  acquire  sufficient  skill  for  the 
pur|)oeeA  of  their  respective  arts.  Now  the  business  of  elementary 
education,  in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  the  development  and  training 
of  every  faculty  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
and,  in  so  doing,  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  special  instruction  of  what- 
ever kind. 

From  much  experience,  we  have  found  that  it  is  better  to  com- 
menci'  by  teaching  the  properties  of  things  separately ;  so  that  each 
may  make  a  distinct  impression  before  the  pupil  is  required  to 
recognize  it  when  in  combination.  Simple  |»erception8  msy  be  divided 
into  those  of  form,  size,  position,  number,  weight,  motion,  color, 
temperature,  taste,  odor,  and  sound;  ail  these  require  cultivation;  and 
as  the  senses  are  the  channels  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  their  nature  and  mutual  relation  must  be  studied  by  the 
teacher.  By  the  eye^  we  perc^'ive  form,  size,  position,  motion,  number, 
and  color ;  by  the  ear,  all  sounds ;  by  the  sense  of  touch  we  perceive 
beat  and  cold,  weight,  form,  motion,  texture,  sisse,  and  number.  The 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  very  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  both  in  their  uses  and  mode  of  action. 

The  education  of  the  senses  conmiences  with  life  itself,  so  that  even 
the  youngest  child  in  an  infant  school  has  already  acquired  many 
ideas;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher  would  be 

almost   insurmountable;  as    it   is,  enough    remains    to   be   done  in 

12 
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establishing  a  relation  between  words  and  things,  and  training  the 
mind  to  correct  methodical  observation,  before  ordinary  instruction 
can  commence.  We  have  found  in  practice  that  form  is  the  most 
striking  quality  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the  best  to  commence  with ; 
as,  from  its  being  capable  of  clearer  definition,  it  is  more  easily  com- 
prehended than  any  other. 

The  first  exercise  for  the  younger  children  should  be  to  learn  to 
distinguish  and  name  the  regular  i)olygons,  without  entering  into  any 
explanation  of  their  proi>ertic8.  The  best  means  of  doing  this,  is  for 
the  teacher  to  prepare  a  set  of  models  in  card  or  pasteboard,  of  the 
required  forms,  of  nut  less  than  six  inches  diameter  each,  which 
should  be  exhibited  singly,  and  the  name  repeated  by  the  children. 
If  two  sets  be  prepared,  it  is  a  good  first  exercise  for  the  teacher  to 
hold  up  a  form  and  require  the  little  learner  to  select  a  similar  one  to 
match  it ;  when,  the  two  being  placed  on  each  other,  their  identity  can 
be  shown. 

In  further  explaining  the  properties  of  figures,  we  must  advance  by 
slow  degrees,  and  beware  of  impatience  or  haste;  and,  as  each  defini- 
tion is  given,  it  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  abundant  illustration, 
as  the  great  object  is  to  give  certainty  and  clearness  to  the  mind. 

We  suppose  the  children  to  be  seated  in  the  gallery  for  these 
lessons,  and  the  teacher  furnished  with  a  blackboard  and  chalk.  Each 
figure  required  for  illustration  must  be  accurately  drawn ;  tor  although 
a  student  far  advanced  in  geometry  may  be  able  to  comprehend  a 
diagram  rudely  sketched,  because  he  has  in  his  mind  a  correct  con- 
ception of  what  is  intended,  yet,  in  imparting  first  ideas  of  form  to 
children,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  representations  should  be  truly 
and  neatly  drawn.  Should  the  teacher  be  unable  to  do  this  by  hand, 
a  ruler  and  compasses  will  smooth  all  difficulties,  and  the  necessary 
diagrams  may  be  prepared  beforehand,  to  save  time  during  the  lesson. 
Large  compasses  constructed  of  wood,  with  a  chalk-holder,  can  be 
obtained  ;  or  a  very  good  substitute  may  be  made  with  a  lath,  a  foot 
long,  having  a  piece  of  chalk  tied  to  one  end  and  a  common  brad-awl 
inserted  at  the  other,  to  form  a  center,  by  shifting  the  place  of  which, 
circles  of  different  diameters  may  be  accurately  delineated.  With 
two  centers  and  a  loop  of  twine,  ellipses  can  be  drawn ;  and  the  sight 
of  these  simple  contrivances  is  instructive  to  the  children. 

Another  means  of  illustrating  geometrical  forms  is  by  the  goni- 
graph,  an  instrument  consisting  of  ten  short  rulers  or  joints  of  iron 
hinged  together.  The  facility  with  which  various  lines  and  forms  can 
be  represented  by  this  contrivance,  renders  it  very  {>opnlar  in  infiint 
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Bchooln;  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage,  tliat  it  can  be  used  bj 
the  children  themselves. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  hints  as  are  necessary  for  the  order 
and  succession  of  lessons  on  this  subject,  which  the  teacher  must 
further  expand  and  illustrate. 

Lenyth, — The  first  step  is  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  extension 
in  one  direction.  Draw  a  fine  straight  line,  and  ex))lain  that  it  has 
length  only  ;  measure  it  with  a  string  or  compasses,  and  then  give 
various  illustrations  of  length,  or  distance  from  one  |>oint  to  another; 
stretch  a  string  or  tape,  divided  into  feet,  along  the  room,  and  show 
that  the  room  is  so  many  feet  long ;  remove  the  string,  and  explain 
that  the  length  of  the  room  is  still  there,  and  would  be  the  same 
whether  the  room  was  wide  or  narrow.  Make  tlic  ditterent  children 
tell  where  they  live,  and  point  out  lliat  some  have  far  to  come  to 
school,  and  others  a  less  distance — that  in  each  case  we  8j>eak  only 
of  the  length  of  the  way,  not  of  its  width.  Extend  these  illustrations: 
as  the  length  of  a  stick,  of  a  roa<i,  a  street,  a  table,  the  ]>lay -ground, 
a  line,  and  the  like.  Also  draw  projH>rtional  lines,  and  compare  them. 
Distance  from  one  place  to  another  is  always  said  to  be  so  far,  or  so 
long;  and  never  so  l>road,  or  so  thick.  A  road  would  be  just  as  long 
whether  it  was  a  good  road  or  a  bad  one;  whether  we  ran  or  walked 
along  it,  or  went  by  a  railroad,  we  should  go  over  the  same  distance, 
although  in  different  periods  of  time. 

Length  and  brevulth. — A  surface  Inis  length  and  breadth,  but  no 
thickness ;  it  is  the  outside  boundary  of  any  thing,  as  the  surface  of 
the  flo<jr,  of  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  play -ground,  and  so  forth.  The 
largest  measure  of  the  floor  is  called  length  ;  the  smallest,  breadth, 
or  width.  One  child  may  be  nia<le  to  walk  along  the  room,  and 
another  across  it.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  that  if  either  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  room  were  made  less,  the  surface  of  the  floor  would  be 
smaller;  and  if  the  length  of  the  play-ground  were  increased,  its 
surfece  would  be  greater.     The  children  may  be  made  to  point  out 
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various  surfaces,  and  show  their  length  and  breadth ;  as  thof^e  of  a 
card,  pocket- handkerchief,  blackboard.  All  surfaces  are  bounded  by 
lines  or  edges,  and  the  children  should  next  touch  or  point  to  the 
edges  or  boundary  lines  of  various  surfaces. 

Solid  bodies  liave  three  dimensions,  all  crossing  each  other.  The 
largest  is  called  length ;  the  next,  breadth  ;  the  smallest  thickness. 
A  box,  or  other  object  of  some  size,  may  be  used  as  an  illustrHtion, 
and  its  different  dimensions  measured ;  and  it  may  be  easily  ex})lained 
that  it  occupies  some  space,  and  that  many  such  objects  would  fill  the 
room.  Other  illustrations  should  be  given,  and  the  children  en- 
couraged to  [)oint  out  solid  objects,  and  guess  at  their  dififereut 
dimensions.     Let  the  children  repeat  these  detiuitions  together. 

A  line  has  lengtli  only. 

A  itwface  has  length  and  breadth. 

A  itolid  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Familiar  illustrations  should  be  given  of  these  properties  ;  as,  any 
num^jer  of  lines  put  together  would  not  make  tlie  thickness  of  the 
smallest  thread ;  the  whole  surfnce  of  the  floor  is  no  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  floor,  but  only  the  outside  or  boundary,  and  has  no 

weight,  or  thickness. 

Linet, 

Lines  define  the  shape  and  boundary  of  things, 
and  by  lines  all  things  are  measured.  A  line  is 
the  distance  iVom  one  point  to  anotlier.  These 
points  are  called  its  ends.  Lines  are  divided 
into  right  lines,  or  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,  as  when  a  string  is  stretched  tightly ; 
and  curved  lines.  Curved  lines  are  of  many 
varieties,  as  circular  and  elliptical  curves.  Illus- 
trations must  be  given  on  the  blackboard,  and 
the  children  required  to  And  examples  for  them- 
selves, in  various  objects,  of  straujkt^  curved^ 
waved,  spiraly  and  other  lines.  The  direction  of 
lines  should  next  be  taught,  as  horizontal,  per- 
pendicular, oblique,  parallel,  converging,  and 
diverging  lines. 
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When  Knos  meet  or  cross  each  other,  they  form  angles  or  corners. 
Give  exumples :  as  the  corner  of  the  room,  of  a  book,  a  l)oar(J,  a  table. 
Draw  on  the  blacklMianI  the  three  varieties  of  angles,  right,  acute, 
and   obtuse;    require   the    chihlren    to    point    them  out  frequently, 


SlOlir   ANOLH. 


ACrTB  ANOI.B. 


OBTUSB   ANGLB. 


and  to  find  other  angles  or  corners  answering  to  them.  Make  the 
cbihlren  form  the  different  angles  for  themselves  witli  the  gonigraph, 
or  draw  them  on  tbe  bhvckboard,  or  on  slates  held  in  the  lap  ;  show 
how  many  angles  can  be  formed  with  two  fines ;  with  ihree^  four^ 
five.  These  figures  should  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
children  required  to  count  and  point  to  the  different  angles. 

Plant  Figuret. 
Lines  are  said  to  be  parallel  when  they  are  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other  in  every  part ;  if  <*ver  so  long,  they  will  never  meet 
Two  lines  in  any  other  pc^sition,  on  the  same  plane,  converge,  and  will 
meet  or  cross  each  other ;  but  in  no  case  will  thi*y  form  a  polygon 
or  enclose  a  space.  This  must  be  easily  illustrated  with  two  rulers, 
or  two  school  forms,  which  can  not  be  made  to  enclose  a  space 
between  them.  A  farmer  could  not  enclose  a  field  with  ttoo  straight 
hedges  :  tux)  straight  walls  would  not  make  a  house  or  room ;  but 
three  straight  lifieA  will  enolo«e  a  space,  and  form  a  triangle.  Draw 
an  accurate  equilaUral  triangle  on  the  blackboard,  measure  each 
side  with  a  string  or  compasses,  and  prove  it  to  be  equal-sided.  Allow 
some  of  the  children  to  form  the  same  with  the  gonigraph,  or  to 
attempt  to  draw  it,  or  to  form  it  with  three  laths  or  rulers  of  equal 
length.  Explain  to  them  that  only  one  kind  of  triangle  oan  be 
formed  with  the  same  sides.  A  triangle  may  have  only  two  of  its 
aides  equal,  and  is  then  called  iscsceles.     Prove  to  the  cluWvew  \\v^ 
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equality  of  two  sides  in  each  of  these  figures,  and  lead  them  to  point 
out  their  differenceft,  and  tp  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  angles. 
A  triangle  may  have  all  itit  sides  unequal,  and  is  then  called  scalene. 
A  similar  proof  should  be  gone  through  of  the  inequality  of  the  sides, 
and  the  children  required  to  point  out  the  acute,  right,  or  obtuse 
angles,  and  the  longest  and  shortest  sides  of  each  figure. 


B4iriLATBEAL  TRIANOI.B. 


8CAI.KNK  TKIAN  II. K 


In  des<*.ribiiig  an  equilateral  triangle  to  little  children,  il  may  Uj 
said  consist  of  three  equal  straight  lines,  one  leaning  to  the  right,  one 
to  the  loft,  and  one  horizontal ;  it  may  also  bn  dived  into  three  equal 
acute  angles ;  one  opening  downwards,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to 
the  left  All  the  other  triaiiglee  should  \>e  analyzed  in  the  same  simple 
manner,  and  rcj^resentJitions  of  various  objects  in  which  they  occur 
should  be  sketched,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  children  exercised  in 
distinguishing  them. 

A  square  has  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right  angles :  if  its  two 
opposite  sides  are  horizontal,  the  other  two  will  be  vertical.  The 
op])Osite  sides  of  a  square  are  parallel :  the  distance  from  the  corner 

A  to  the  corner  c  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
corner  b  to  the  comer  d.  A  square  may  be  de- 
scribed as  four  right  angles.  If  a  square  is  first 
formed  with  a  gonigraph,  and  the  opposite  angles 
pressed  toward  each  other,  a  rhomb  is  produced ; 
the  sides  are  still  equal,  but  the  angles  are  no 
longer  right  angles,  two  opposite  ones  being  acute, 
and  the  other  two  obtuse.  Many  representative  figures  may  now  be 
formed  for  the  amusement  and  oliservation  of  the  children,  composed 
of  the  triangle,  square  and  rhomb. 


S4VA  RB. 


RHOMB. 


RBCTANOLB. 


A  rectangle  lias  f»)ur  ri  lit  MUirles,  juid  its  opi  o^ite  sides  are  <«qual 


FLANB  PiGUUa 
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bat  its  adjacent  sides  may  be  unequal.  It  may  thus  be  resolved  into 
four  right  angles  with  unequal  legs.  As  this  is  a  form  of  frequent 
occurrence,  sufficient  illustrations  may  be  found  in  surrounding  oljects, 
as  windows,  doors,  slates,  books,  4c  The  oblique  paralielograni  or 
rhomboid  has  its  opposite  sides  and  anglcH  equal ;  but  its  adjacent 
angles  and  sides  unequal.  It  may  be  separated  into  two  acute  and 
two  obtuse  angles  with  unequal  legs. 

The  other  four-sided  figures  are  those  with  Uiree  equal  sides,  with 
two,  and  tliose  in  which  all  Uio  sides  are  unequal :  th<)y  are  called 
lr}i|»*'7.innis.     A  ponttigon  has  five  equal  sides  and  five  equal  obtuse 


HBXAOON 


O0TA«ON. 


PBMTAOON. 


niiglt*ft,  nnd  may  be  said  to  consist  of  ^ve  obtuse  angles.  The  other 
regular  polyguns  ure,  the  hexagon,  six  sides;  heptagon,  seven  sides; 
octagon,  eight  sides ;  nonagon,  nine  sides ;  and  decagon,  ten  sides. 
All  these  should  lie  carefully  constructed  before  the  children,  by  first 
drawing  a  circle,  and  then  dividing  the  circumference  into  the  proper 
number  of  parts,  and  uniting  the  points  so  obtained  by  lines.  These 
figures  can  also  be  formed  with  the  greatest  facility  with  the  goni- 
graph,  and  should  be  thoroughly  learned  and  analysed  in  every  way 
before  we  proceed  further. 


OIKOLB. 


HALP-OraCLM. 


A  circle  is  a  plain  figure  bounded  by  a  single  curved  line,  called  its 
circumference,  every  part  of  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
center.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  center,  and  bounded  by  the  circumference.  The  radias  is  a 
stn^ht  line  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  The  parts 
of  the  circle  having  be«n  repeatedly  drawn  and  explained,  it  should 
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BU.IPIB8. 


1)6   divided   into   BeniiciroJe,    quadrant,  »o^ent,  and   octant     The 

nature  of  tlie  ellipse  is  best  illustrated  by  oon»tructing  it  before  the 

cliildren,  and  varying  the  pro]>ortionate  axes. 

A  spiral  line  may  be  illuRtrate<l  by  a  slip  of  card  rolled  up  and 

allowed  to  uncx)il  by  iti*  elasticity ;    by  a  piece  of  watch-spring; ;   by 

the  tendrils  of  planU;   and  ib*  occurrence  may  be  pointed  out  in 

univalve  shells.     The  line  may  be  drawn  for  ilhistration,  by  tying  a 

piece  of  chalk  to  a  string,  and  wii>ding  the  string  altout  a   fixed 

spindle  as  a  center,  and  trjicing  the  line  as  you  unwind  it.     Waved 

lines  are  shown  by  the  moving  surface  of  water,  or  by  a  cord  shaken, 

and  by  drawing. 

Solidg. — Definitiont. 

A  tetrahedron  is  a  figixrf*.  bounch^d  by  four  equilateral  triangles.    Tt 
has  six  edges,  four  solid  aiigh^,  and  twi'ive  plane  angk'S. 


TBTfti^SBDIION. 


SiiUARB  PYKAMID. 


TRIAMOULAR  PRISM. 


A  square  pyramid  is  bounded  by  four  triangular  sides  and  a  square 
baee.     It  hts  eight  edgea,  five  solid  angles,  and  sixteen  plane  angles. 

A  triaogiUar  prism  is  bounded  by  two  equal  and  parallel  triangles 
and  three  rectangles.  It  has  nine  edges,  six  solid  angles  and  eighteen 
plane  angles. 

A  cube  is  bounded  by  six  square  sides,  and  h&s  twelve  edges,  eight 
solid  angles,  and  twenty-four  plane  angles. 

A  cylinder  is  bounded  by  two  equal  plane  circles,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  united  by  one  curved  surface. 

A  cone  is  a  figure  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  its  side  being  a  curved 
^offace  ending  in  a  point,  called  its  apex. 


A  sphere  is  bnumled  li 
every  where  al  llie  khiii>'  <li 


TIl.>  rcgiibir  sulids  iimik  in  woo.]  sli.ml.i  1m:  tir»t  nninvd  and  distin- 
l^jMhad  by  the  oliililn-n,  williunt  ox]>liiti!kliiiti ;  and  tli«y  hIiuuIiI  be 
miido  to  inentiun  as  iiiniiv  tilings  bn  piiKsiUc  wbicti  thny  iiiny  )mp|M-n 
ti>  know  of  ihf  Kame  slinjx«.  They  slioiild  then  Ipam  to  distingnisli 
nnd  c<>iint  ihe  o<lgl^1,  sidt's,  corners  or  si)liil  aii;;li-s,  and  \i\anc  angles. 
By  drawing  ihe  matli'iinatioal  ti<;uri-N  on  ]iAsti?l>i>Hrd.  and  then  cutting 
tlie  lines  half  tlirough,  ho  tliiit  the  parU  can  Ik;  Hiriic'd  up  and  brouglit 
l^^ther,  they  will  represent  the  fiiTt  fnnr  angular  solids,  an<I  afford  a 
very  useful  explanation  in  children.  Also,  by  means  of  wire  forms, 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  curved  solids  an'  generated  may  he  shown ; 
for  instance,  bj  susjH-nding'  a  ring  or  hoop,  and  causing  it  to  revolve, 
a  sphere  is  dewrilied.  In  the  snmc  mariner,  a  triangle  in  revolving 
will  describe  a  cone;  an  ellipse  a  spheriod  ;  and  a  square  or  oblong  n 
cylinder. 

Specimen  Letion  on  Furtn. — Sotidi, 

Tlijw  msny  object*  ]in»«  I  i)!n<i-d  h.r(irc  vno  ? 

Are  the;  all  Blilcv  ?  Art'  iW  liiHl-reiil'ln  ahsrw  nr  in  Biv!  Arf>  thpy  niiida 
of  thi!  tame  suliBliinco  I  II.-(k-,i1  t1"-ir  nnmen  nfl'-r  inr,  Bjiherp,  puW,  pylinder, 
enae.  Repat  lh<'  nnmi'  of  cwli  n"  I  pnitil  l<i  ll.  V\'lir>  will  conic  Hiii)  |»lnt  out 
tlwipbareT     That  i*  right ;  ni>»  l.»k  :il  it,  nnd  an'  if  it  ha*  n  Hnl  tide.     No;  it 
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litiH  only  one  curveil  Rurfaoe.  Ih  it  the  Ranic  in  every  part?  If  the  surface  were 
not  the  same  in  every  "part  would  it  b<*  a  sphere  ?  Rep<>at  with  me.  "  A  sphere 
ha<«  one  curved  surface,  every  where  the  same/'  What  part  of  it  do  you  site, 
the  inside  or  the  outside  ?  What  is  tlie  outside  called  i  What  is  the  middle  of  a 
solid  called  ?  Wlrnt  things  have  you  sci-n  of  this  shape?  If  a  marble  or  a  liall 
were  not  exactly  a  sphere,  would  it  roll  evenly  ?  What  then  is  the  best  f(»rm  for 
a  ball  or  marble?  Do  you  know  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  the  sun 
and  moon,  are  nearly  like  this  ball  in  shape  ?  Now  tell  me  what  part  of  the  earth 
do  yon  live  on  ?  Suppose  you  lived  down  in  a  ooal  mine,  would  you  live  on  Uie 
surface  then  ? 

Which  of  these  two  solids  will  stand  where  it  is  placed,  the  sphere  or  the  cube  ? 
Why  ?  Do  you  know  what  an  edge  is?  Two  sides  must  meet  to  form  an  edge. 
Some  edges  are  sharp,  some  square,  and  some  blunt.  Plas  the  sphere  edges  ? 
One  of  you,  little  children,  come  and  fjoint  to  a  side  of  the  cube.  What  shape  is 
the  side  ?  Are  all  the  sides  of  a  cube  alike  ?  Wliere  three  sides  meet,  they  form 
a  corner  (»r  solid  angle.  Show  me  a  corner  of  the  cube.  Some  one  must  now 
eome  and  count  the  sides  of  the  cube  for  me.  You  see  they  are  all  flat  and 
square.  Repeat,  six  flat  square  sides.  Now  count  the  corners  or  solid  angles. 
Three  plane  angles  meet  to  form  one  solid  angle,  and  tliree  edges,  as  well  as 
three  sides,  meet  in  eiich  angle.  Repeat,  eight  solid  angles  or  comers,  in  a  cube. 
Now  count  the  edges ;  pass  your  finger  along  each  ;  &iy,  twelve  straight  edges. 
Repeat  the  parts  of  the  cnlxt  again ;  six  square  sides,  eight  solid  angles,  twelve 
e<lg«*s.  Now  toll  mo  the  parts  of  a  sphere ;  one  curved  surface,  every  where  the 
same,  and  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center.  Name  all  the  things  you 
can  which  are  like  a  sphere, — now  those  like  a  cube.  Show  me  the  edges  and 
corners  of  this  box — the  surfaces.  Can  I  roll  this  box  along?  No;  becimse  it 
has  flat  sides.     Can  I  roll  the  ball  ?     Yes,  IxK^ause  it  is  oarved. 

What  flgurc  is  this?  A  oone.  Will  it  stand?  Yea,  because  it  has  one  flat 
surface.  Take  it  up,  and  tell  me  what  shape  the  |iart  is  on  which  it  rests.  What 
is  this  part  called  ?  You  can  not  tell,  I  see,  so  I  must  tell  you.  It  is  oalle<l  the 
base.  Ri^peat,  a  cone  has  a  flat  circular  faosc.  How  many  surfaces  do  you  see, 
lK*sides  the  base  ?  It  is  flat  or  curved  ?  What  does  it  end  in  at  the  top  ?  Say, 
a  ctme  has  one  cnrvi*d  side  ending  in  a  point.  Has  it  any  edges?  Now  repeat 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  cone,  as  I  point  to  them — rme  flat  circular  base,  one 
eiritular  edge,  one  curved  side,  one  point.  Look,  I  have  m;u]e  a  oone  of  pnpt>r. 
Is  it  like  the  other  cone  ?  No,  they  are  not  alike ;  for  the  fiaper  one  yon  see,  is 
hollow,  but  the  wooden  one  is  solid ;  and  as  this  little  child  here  says,  the  paper 
one  is  longer  and  narrower  ;  but  you  s<.>e,  children,  that  the  parts  of  both  are  the 
same ;  ojioh  has  a  point,  side,  edge,  and  base. 

Who  will  find  me  the  cylinder  ?  Has  it  one  end  or  two  ?  What  shape  are 
they  ?  Re|)cat,  two  circular  flat  ends.  How  many  curved  surfaces  has  it?  Say, 
one  circular  curved  surface.  Now  think  of  all  the  things  you  have  seen  of  this 
shape.  Are  the  bandbox  and  drum  solid  ?  You  have  mentioned  a  column,  a 
pole,  a  roller,  as  being  like  a  cylinder ;  are  f  Asy  solid  or  hollow  ?  Is  the  cylinder 
a  g(xxl  shape  to  roll  along  ?  Yes,  and  the  two  opposite  whei'ls  of  a  coach  are  like 
a  cylinder  with  the  middle  part  out  away.  Will  a  cone  roll  along  ?  No ;  yon  see 
it  will  only  roll  round  in  a  circle.  Which  of  the  four  solids  before  us  is  most  like 
the  stem  of  a  tree  ?  Which  resembles  an  orange?  Which  is  nearest  to  the  shape 
of  the  room  we  are  in  ?     Which  is  like  a  sugar-loaf? 

These  questions  shonld  be  extended  and  sometimes  reversed ;  as.  What  is 
shaped  like  a  cylinder  ?  &c. 

The  advanti^e  gained  by  learning  flrst  the  regular  geometric  figures  is  the 
accuracy  and  certainty  which  it  gives  the  learner ;  but,  whatever  the  lesson  may 
be  in  which  objects  are  used,  their  forms  should  be  analyzed. 

Color. 

The  mo6t  simple  means  we  know  of  by  which  to  impart  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  subject  is  to  have  the  various  tints  on  separate 
cards,  and  beginning  with  the  three  primitive  colors,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  to  exhibit  several  shades  of  each,  taking  care  to  impn'sn  them 
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•epRnUdj   upon  the  memory.    Tliese  various  cards  may  then  be 

thrown  together,  and  the  children  exercised  in  selecting  particular 

tints.     In  subsequent  lessons,  the  colors  in  clothes,  pictures,  and  other 

oligecU  may  be  distinguished,  and  then  tlie  memory  exercised  by 

calling  to  mind  alwent  things  in  which  they  occur.    The  intennediate 

colors,  pur{ile,  orange,  and  gn;en  should  next  be  gone  tlirough  in  the 

anine  manner ;  proceeding  then  to  the  less  pure,  as  brown  and  gray. 

It  will  be  found  that  very  few  children  have  any  certain  knowledge 

of  colors  without  this  instruction,  and  that  it  can  be  made  attractive 

l»y  constant  reference  to  nature.     When  the  subject  is  so  far  learnin], 

it  may  be  extended  by  teaching  the  distinction  between   refloio-ted 

colors  and  those  transmitted  tlirough  transparent  substances,  as  glass, 

fluids,  and  air.     Prismatic  colors  may  be  easily  shown,  by  throwing 

the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  wall  or  ceiling,  and  by  allowing 

the  children  to  look  through  the  prism. 

Tbe  colors  of  thin  films  are  easily  shown,  by  letting  fall  a  drop  of 

oil  on  the  surface  of  wat^r,  or  in  soap-bubbles.    Various  other  ilistinc- 

tions  will  occur  to  the  teacher,  who  should  consider  that  the  knowledge 

of  these  simple  elements  is  most  important  to  the  future  progresn  of 

the  child. 

Specimen  Leeeon — Primitive  Colore. 

Teaeker — ^I  am  going  to  give  you  a  Icwon  about  colors  to-dny ;  but  fimt,  can 
yoa  ieil  me  what  enablefi  you  to  see  th<'m  7  If  your  eyes  injikc  you  eco  colont, 
bow  is  it  that  you  can  not  ti'e  them  at  night ;  Well,  now  tell  me  how  it  \h  tliat 
you  can  see  in  the  day.  Yen ;  that  is,  withctut  the  light  you  oould  not  hoi*  things 
at  all.  Are  all  things  colored  7  No ;  somo  things  are  white,  and  some  are  black, 
and  white  and  black  are  not  colors ;  the  air  in  the  nioni  has  no  color,  nor  white 
paper.  If  every  thing  in  the  wurld  were  white,  do  you  think  it  wouhl  bu  as 
bcsatifnl  as  it  is  f  Tet,  in  winter,  wh(>n  things  are  covered  with  snow,  we  like  to 
sse  It;  but  is  every  thing  white  then  ?  You  are  right,  the  sky  is  still  blue,  the 
licNises  and  trees  and  animals  are  not  altered,  except  where  the  snow  lii's.  There 
are  a  great  many  0(»lors  in  nature,  but  Undny  we  will  talk  about  only  thn^e.  The 
first  I  shall  show  you  is  blue;  and  m^o,  I  have  si'veral  shades  of  blue,  some  light 
and  some  dark.  Ixxik  at  them  well,  and  then  tell  rne  if  you  s^  any  thing  else  in 
the  room  that  is  blue.  Yon  say  your  frock  is  blue  ;  well,  which  of  these  tints  is 
most  like  your  frock  7  Yes,  that  is  right,  it  is  dark  blue.  What  other  thing  do 
Toa  see  that  is  blue 7  Some  eyee  are  blue.  Well,  so  they  are;  some  are  dark 
hue  and  some  light  blue.  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  else  that  b  Uuef  Who 
will  find  oat  which  of  these  tints  is  like  the  sky  7  Yes ;  it  is  a  pale  blue.  Blue 
is  a  very  pleasant  color  to  look  on,  and  God  has  made  many  things  in  nature  of 
this  color,  as  the  sky,  and  also  the  sea  and  lakes  which  reflect  the  color  of  the 
sky  \  amongst  flowers,  the  blnc-bell,  violet,  and  iris  are  of  this  color,  as  are  eome 
stones  and  shells.  If  the  sky  were  red  instead  of  blue,  it  would  be  most  painful 
to  the  eve.  Sometimes,  when  a  town  is  on  fire,  or  when  a  volcano  is  pouring  out 
lava  and  fire,  the  skv  is  red,  and  it  is  then  terrible  to  see ;  but  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  look  at  the  blue  sky  or  the  distant  sea,  and  think  how  good  and  great  God  is, 
who  made  this  beantiful  world  for  his  glory  and  our  use. 

The  next  color  I  have  to  show  you  is  red.  It  is  verv  bright,  and  gives  great 
beauty  to  many  things.  Out  of  all  these  shades  of  red,  who  will  show  me  the 
liglitest  or  pak«t  red  7  Yes ;  that  is  right.  What  hav<'  you  seen  of  that  oolor  7 
Qrite  riflllt ;  the  rose  and  a  fair  (wf  are  of  this  tint,  but  srmie  parts  r>f  tlie  fiioe  are 
of  a  daner  red.     Who  will  nhow  me  the  et^ior  <»f  the  ii|iH  ?     Now  who  will  point 
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to  thf  brightest  red ?  What  have  vou  seen  of  that  hue ?  "A  poppy,"  " a 
soldier's  ooat,"  "  a  ooantry- woman's  cloak."  Yes,  all  th(*se  are  of  a  bright  red, 
and  many  othor  things  we  conld  name ;  but  now  we  must  look  fur  the  darkest 
red.  Whut  have  you  seen  like  that  ?  Very  g(x>d ;  many  flowers  are  of  this  rich 
color,  and  so  are  many  kinds  of  materials,  such  as  silk,  satin,  cotton,  stuff,  and 
various  other  things.  Now  repeat  the  names  of  the  different  shades  of  red.  I 
want  you  all  to  shut  your  eyius,  and  not  opt-n  them  until  I  stamp  my  foot.  Now 
what  color  am  I  holding  up  ?  Some  say  golden  color,  some  say  yellow ;  well, 
yellow  is  the  pn^er  name.  When  the  sun  is  setting,  it  oasts  a  rich  yellow  light  over 
every  thing.  Now  try  and  think  of  sonuthing  you  have  seen  of  this  tint.  *' The 
sand  on  the  sca  shon*,*'  "  some  kind  of  rocks,"  "  th<»  com  when  it  is  ripe,"  *^tho 
l(>avos  of  trees  in  autumn."  Tes ;  all  these  are  of  a  yellowish  oolor,  and  the 
sand  in  great  deserts  has  this  tint  too.  Can  you  think  of  any  metals  of  this 
coli>r  ?  Now,  some  fruits  ?  Now,  some  flowers  ?  Well  you  have  nanuni  a  great 
many  things,  and  there  are  many  more,  such  as  sulphur,  mustard,  the  pretty 
flowers  of  the  laburnum  tree,  the  furze  bushes  on  the  hills,  the  daffodil,  iind  the 
sunflower.  Now  you  may  lo(>k  at  each  other's  drosses,  and  find  me  all  the  parts 
that  are  either  blu(>,  nnl  or  yellow;  first  find  the  dark  shades,  then  the  light  ones. 
Now  we  luivc  found  out  so  many  colored  things,  let  us  finish  our  lesson  by 
pointing  out  all  the  things  that  are  white,  and  then  those  that  are  bLiek  in  the 
rrM)m.  White  is  like  bright  daylight,  and  black  is  like  dark  night  When  I 
put  a  piei"!!'  of  white  pa|)cr  and  a  piece  of  black  eloth  side  by  si<le,  they  both  l<H>k 
brighter  by  oontmnt,  and  an  also  coU»rs  miike  each  other  Itmk  brighter.  The  sea 
seems  of  a  deeper  blue  when  wo  see  it  and  the  yellow  shore  at  the  same  time ; 
and  if  red  and  blue  flowers  are  placed  together,  it  makes  them  both  appear  very 
bright.  If  all  things  were  of  one  hu(?,  it  would  look  very  dull ;  but  the  sky,  the 
trt^es,  the  flowers  and  animals  arc  all  distinct  and  beautiful,  because  each  has  its 
own  shade  of  oolor. 

Size. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  make  children  repeat  tables  of  long  and  square 
measure,  unless  we  first  make  them  practically  acquainted  wiUi  the 
unit  of  measure  upon  which  they  are  based,  llie  teacher  should 
therefore  begin  by  teaching  what  an  inch,  a  foot,  and  a  yard  are ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  measure  should  be  kept  in  the  school.  A  five-foot 
rod,  with  white  figures  on  a  black  ground,  is  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  common  car|>enter's  rule  will  do. 

When  the  children  are  well  acquainted  with  the  divisions  on  the 
rod  or  rule,  various  objects,  large  and  small,  should  be  measured  before 
them,  and  their  dimensions  repeated.  Tlie  children  may  then  be 
exercised  in  drawing  lines  of  specified  lengths  on  the  blackboard  or 
slates.  The  next  step  is  for  them  to  endeavor  to  guess  at  the  dimen- 
sions of  things  placed  before  them,  and  then  to  correct  the  various 
guesses  by  measuring  the  objects.  The  sizes  of  things  mentioned  in 
other  lessons  may  be  made  useful  exercises  for  the  judgment  of 
measure,  as  also  the  comparative  size  of  objects  of  the  same  class. 

Specimen  Lettons. 

We  are  going  to  learn  to-day  to  distinguish  things  by  their  sne.  Some  things, 
yon  know,  are  small,  some  great.  Children  are  not  all  of  one  size  or  of  one 
night.  See,  I  have  placed  four  children  in  a  row  before  you,  will  you  tell  me 
which  is  the  tallest  ?  How  tall  should  yon  think  ho  is  ?  Well,  we  will  try  how 
high  he  is  by  the  measure :  count  the  feet  and  inches  with  me ;  three  feet  and 
eight  inch(«,  and  ho  says  he  is  six  years  old.     Now,  how  tall  is  the  least  of  the 
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four?  We  shall  scv  who  m  rii^ht.  You  si-c  kIic  in  two  fctt  ti.*ii  iiiciivti  higii,  and 
the  is  three  yeiirs  old,  so  you  tu  e  the  hi^ht  of  ohiMrcii  i»  usually  in  i)ro[N)i-tion 
U»  their  age ;  they  continue  to  ^row  until  they  are  as  hi^  as  nieu  and  women,  and 
a  taU  man  is  six  feil  )iigh  ;  ;i  woman  is  not  so  tall.  I>ut  ^iome  |H.-o|ile  art*  lar^e  and 
tftout,  others  are  thin,  so  that  one  man  may  ho  re.illy  larger  than  another,  tli(»u^h 
nut  HO  till!.  I»ok  at  this  sheet  of  |ja[K'r,  iind  this  slate ;  you  see  tliat  they  are 
exactly  the  same  lenirth  and  hrcndth,  but  which  is  the  larger?  The  slate.  Why  7 
Tilts  b<M)k  is  Qot  so  long  nor  so  wide  as  the  slate.  Which  is  the  larger?  Tho 
b(M>k.  Why?  It  is  ho  much  thieker.  How  high  do  you  think  this  riM»m  is? 
How  long  ?  Huw  wide  ?  How  high  is  the  door/  Could  an  elephant  get  in  at 
the  door  ?  No ;  it  was  only  madi'  for  the  hight  and  size  of  nitii.  If  an 
elephant  were  in  the  nH»m,  how  high  would  he  stand?  Ten  feet.  [>N>k,  I  now 
hold  up  this  me«isute,  so  that  it  reaclu's  u>n  feet  from  the  gn»und  ;  that  is  very 
high  for  im  animal  to  be  ;  but  the  girafT*:  is  sixteen  feet  high  ;  so  that  a  man 
etanding  on  the  back  of  an  el' -phant  would  only  be  raised  as  high  :i8  a  girafVe  ! 
Can  you  think  how  largi-  a  whale  is?  He  is  seventy  feet  long!  We  must 
measure  his  length  in  the  play-ground,  for  we  have  no  room  henr.  11ie  little 
Barbjiry  mouse  is  the  smallest  of  four-foott^d  lK>asts ;  lie  eouM  lie  in  the  hollow  of 
a  child's  hand,     flow  .small  h<*  would  ItMik  placed  beside  a  whale! 

Progreasive  Sizea. — A  ifrain  of  sand  is  smaller  than  a  gravel-stom; ;  a  gruvel- 
BUme  than  a  pebble;  a  |K.'bhle  tlian  a  b«>ulderstone  ;  a  boulder  than  a  i4M.k  ;  a 
nK'k  than  a  hill  ;  a  hill  than  a  mounUiin.  A  mounUiin  compared  to  the  tarth  is 
like  a  b«>ulder  com|)iired  t4>  a  mountain.  The  earth  compared  to  the  sun  in  size, 
is  like  a  mous*;  compared  to  an  elephant. 

Sir  J.  ilerschel  suggests  that,  in  describing  the  solar  system,  the  sun  may  l>c 
repreeentt^d  by  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameti'r  ;  Mercury,  by  a  grain  of  mu.stard- 
s*-o<l ;  Venus,  by  a  jkni  ;  the  Earth,  by  a  pi*a ;  Mars,  a  rather  large  pin's  liewl ; 
Vesta,  duno,  Ceres,  PalUu*,  by  c^rains  of  sand  ;  Jupiter,  a  nMwlerately  sizwl 
orange ;  Siiturn,  by  a  small  orange  ;  Uranus,  a  full-sized  cherry,  or  rnnall  plum; 
Neptune,  a  large  plum. 

Such  things  as  the  following  may  be  shown  to  tho  children  to  illustrate  pro 
gressive  sizes : — 

Seeds. — Poppy  seed,  mustard  seed,  sweet-pea,  garden  pea,  bi^>an,  nut,  walnut, 
ccMMja-nut. 

A  spider  line,  a  fiber  of  silk  or  cotton,  a  hair,  a  bristJe,  a  tlircad,  a  packthread, 
twine,  cord,  roj)e,  c«ble. 

Thieknesa.—SlhL'T  paper,  writing  paper,  parchment,  card,  pasteboard,  mill- 
b(»ard,  a  piece  of  deal  baird  ;  gauze,  muslin,  silk,  linen,  aliccting  sail-olotli, 
sacking,  and  carpet. 

Order  and  Pontion. 

In  accustoming  children  to  jiirige  of  relative  position,  the  number 
of  objects  referred  to  should  at  first  be  very  limited ;  two  or  three 
will  enable  the  t<iachi*r  to  illustrate  most  of  the  positions  in  a  pr^ictical 
manner,  which  should  be  done  frequently,  or  until  clearly  rwollected. 
The  teacher  may  also  place  several  children  in  a  line;  or  square,  in 
pairs ;  or  threes,  singly ;  or  in  a  group,  and  so  on,  to  ex)>lain  those 
ti-rms. 

Make  the  children  name  the  position  of  the  objects  in  the  ro<>m,  as 
the  fireplace  at  one  end,  the  door  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  the 
windows  at  the  opposite  side.  Let  the  teacher  then  sketch  on  the 
blackboard  a  plan  of  the  room,  and  mark  the  i>lace  of  the  several 
objects;  the  children  may  copy  this  on  their  slates;  change  the 
position  of  light  articles,  as  a  stool  or  chairs,  and  mark  their  new 
places  on  the  plan.  Make  a  similar  sketch  of  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  mark  the  place  of  the  windows,  pictures,  (fee,  and  let  the    !  ildren 
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do  the  same  on  their  slates.  Make  an  outline  only  of  the  wall  or  Hoor 
oh  the  blackboard,  and  let  the  children  mark  on  it  the  position  of 
secondary  objects. 

Teach  the  children  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 
Describe  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  names  of  collections  of  things; 
as  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  tlock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of 
swine,  a  crowd  of  people,  a  group  of  stars,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  wood, 
a  f«.)rest,  a  grove  of  trees,  a  fleet  of  ships,  a  shoal  of  flsh,  a  covey  of 
birds,  a  street,  and  a  square  of  houses. 

Scattered. — The  stars  appear  to  be  scattered  over  the  sky  ;  corn  is 
scattered  over  the  ground  for  seed ;  grain  is  scattered  in  the  poultry- 
yard  for  the  fowls  to  feed  on ;  if  a  shepherd  leave  his  sheep,  they  no 
longer  remain  as  a  flock,  but  become  scattered  abroiid. 

Compact, — In  a  hayrick,  or  a  stack  of  oats,  the  stems  and  seeds 
are  all  pressed  together  in  a  compact  mass.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  stack  of  wood  or  turf;  rocks  are  compact  masses  of  stone ;  the 
leaves  of  grass  in  a  field  stand  close  together,  but  the  flowers  are 
scjittered  over  the  field;  in  a  garden,  the  flowers  are  arranged  in 
order.     Many  other  terms  should  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 

Make  the  children  well  acquainted  with  the  cardinal  })oints  as  relates 
to  the  school-room,  and  try  to  extend  this  knowledge  by  the  relative 
j>osition  of  their  resi)ective  homes.  On  the  blackboard  make  dots  or 
points  in  diflerent  positions  at  the  top,  bottom,  right  hand,  and  left. 
Make  points  in  the  position  of  the  angles  of  triangles,  squares,  and 
oUier  figures.  Make  dots  to  represent  Uie  capital  letters,  or  to  suggest 
the  tbmi  of  any  other  objects,  and  let  the  children  describe  their 
positions. 

Show  a  picture  to  tlie  class,  and  make  them  describe  the  relative 
|)osition  of  its  parts.  Remove  the  picture,  and  require  them  to  do 
the  same  from  memory.  Make  a  simple  arrangement  of  dots  or 
figures  on  the  blackl»oard ;  let  the  children  look  well  at  it :  erase  it, 
and  let  some  one  of  the  class  try  to  reproduce  it,  the  rest  trying  to 
correct  liim  when  wrong. 

Specimen  Letmm, 

Let  the  tenohor  dkoteh  a  Bmall  but  accurate  plan  of  the  BchcN)I-ruom  oii  the 
blackboard,  aiid  mark  acnvs  it  two  lint's  at  right  anglfs  to  va/ch  other,  dirix't«d 
to  the  cardinal  pointH.  First  allow  the  uhilHron  to  point  out  the  difTerent  parts  of 
the  plan,  and  particularly  the  p<jeition  they  themselves  occupy  on  it.  If  we  go 
out  at  the  front  door  of  the  8oh(M>l,  what  street  do  we  get  into  ?  Which  way  d<K.'» 
it  lie  7  Tell  me,  that  I  may  add  it  to  the  drawing.  Now  it  is  drawn,  one  part 
goes  northward  and  the  other  to  the  south.  Who  lives  in  this  street  ?  I  do. 
Point  in  the  direction  of  your  home ;  is  it  north  or  south  from  us  7  What  must 
I  put  behind  the  plan  of  the  mtliool-rrMnii,  or  to  the  east  side  of  it  7  The  play- 
ground 7  What  shape  must  I  draw  the  play-gnmnd  7  Where  most  I  mark  the 
swin^.'s?     What  street  is  behind  the  play -ground  7     Yes, street  lies  north 
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ind  south.     DoeB  any  one  fta  home  that  way  ?     Do  you  go  along  any  othoi 

Rtrret  besidoB  ?     Yw«, street.     Th«>n  yoo  p;o  to  tin*  ea«t ;  «»e,  I  have  ilrawii 

the  two  streets  that  form  your  way  home  ;  first  you  go  ho  far  to  xhv  houth,  thru 
you  turn  to  the  e^int.  In  tht-  morning,  tlie  sun  woiilH  nhine  along  this  street,  «»r 
from  the  oast.  At  midday  he  would  shine  only  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
or  from  the  south.  Show  me  whicli  side  of  the  school  the  sun  is  on  in  the 
morning  ?     At  noon  ?     In  the  evening  ? 

C)f  course  the  above  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  locality,  but  its  use 
in  leading  to  first  ideas  of  geography  is  obvious,  and  its  gradual 
extension,  as  the  ideas  of  the  children  enlarge,  must  be  left  to  the 
teacher.  When  much  more  advancjed,  a  large  map  of  the  town  or 
neighborhood  should  be  used,  and  each  child  required  to. trace  its 
own  way  home,  and  any  streets  or  roads  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
traverse.  This  is  a  work  full  of  interest  and  real  instruction.  Mr. 
Wilders])in  recommends  maps  on  a  large  scale  made  in  oil  cloth,  on 
which  the  children  could  walk,  and  movable  models  to  be  placed  on 
them.  This  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  plan,  but  also  an  expensive  one. 
It  might  be  very  useful,  however,  to  chalk  a  large  plan  on  the  floor 
f<ir  the  younger  cla-sses,  as  it  would  possess  more  reality  to  them  from 
its  size  and  position  than  a  small  map  suspended  vertically. 

Number. 

First  ideas  of  number  are  best  communicated  by  reference  to 
familiar  objects,  and  these  should  be  of  several  kinds,  to  prevent  the 
association  of  the  numl)ers  with  one  class  of  things  only.  Let  the 
younger  children  learn  to  count  cards,  books,  pence,  or  any  objects 
which  may  be  at  hand.  When  a  large  number  of  unitA  are  required, 
let  one  child  first  hold  up  a  finger,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  as  many 
as  are  wanted.  Or  let  them  hold  up  a  finger  of  each  hand,  then  two, 
then  three,  or  more.  One  hand  may  be  held  up  with  the  fingers 
spread,  while  the  little  class  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five;  another 
hand  leads  them  to  ten,  another  to  fifteen,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
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are  able  to  count.  This  has  tlie  advantage  of  empluying  both  hands 
and  eyea,  and  affords  auiuseiuent.  When  once  the  idea  of  nuruber  is 
acquireii,  tliu  aritlimeticon  serves  Uie  purpose  of  giving  combinations 
of  nuinbi'f,  and  of  working  any  arithmetical  problem. 

Specimen  Letson. 

The  Icachcr  shoaM  be  furnished  with  nevoral  nets  r»f  small  objccte. 

Teacher. — I  have  hi 're  five  Uioiui,  five  pi'Doe,  and  five  Hticke  ;  oiiunt  them  with 
nie.  Now,  1  have  placed  them  ull  on  the  floor,  and  I  want  Home  little  chilil  to 
bring  me  two  b(x>k8.  lliat  m  right.  Now  who  can  bring  mo  three  bookH  ? 
(juite  right ;  now  put  them  bnck  af(ain.  Who  ean  bring  me  a  penny  and  tw(»  bo<»kf!i  ? 
Now  bring  three  HtiekN  and  a  book.  Now  a  book,  a  fK-nny,  and  a  fttick.  How 
many  are  they  together  ?  Who  can  bring  nie  four  8tiekn,  five  books,  and  five 
penee  7  Who  will  answer  me  a  question  7  1  will.  Well,  how  many  brothei-s 
and  siHtcrs  have  you  7  Try  to  tell  nie  thfir  names.  William,  Peter,  and  Mary. 
How  many  together  7  Who  ean  eount  the  legs  of  the  chair  7  The  bars  of  the 
grate  7     Clap  your  hands  oneo,  now  twice,  now  three  times. 

This  subject  is  too  simple  to  require  further  detail ;  yet  it  must  l>e 

taught  progressively,  otherwise  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  apt  to 

bi^come  confused.     It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  entirely  preliminary 

to  arithmetic,  an<l  therefore  it  is  best  in  this  stage  to  keep  to  small 

numbers;  and  when  arithmetic  is  commenced,  still  to  carry  on  the 

previous  process  in  conjunction  with  it,  in  order  to  give  reahty  to  the 

value  of  figures.     It  is  particularly  useful  to  give  easy  exercises  in 

racTital  arithmetic,  in  which  the  notion  of  real  objects  is  associated 

with  number. 

Weight, 

In  commencing  this  subject,  the  teacher  should  first  call  attention 
to  such  general  facts  as  the  falling  of  bodies  towards  the  earth,  the 
tendency  of  water  to  fiow  downwards,  the  difiiculty  of  raising  any 
heavy  object  up  from  the  ground,  and  the  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
human  frame.  Cubes  or  spheres  of  equal  size,  formed  of  lead,  stone, 
wood,  cork,  or  other  substances,  strikingly  different  in  weight,  should 
be  examined  and  compared  by  the  children.  Bodies  that  are  lighter 
or  heavier  than  water  may  be  distinguished  by  actual  experiment. 
The  resistiince  of  the  air  to  falling  bodies  may  be  easily  shown  by 
letting  fall  at  the  same  instant  such  things  as  wool,  cork,  and  lead, 
and  watching  their  unequal  rate  of  descent.  The  pupils  should  be 
allowed  frequently  to  handle  and  compare  objects  of  different  density 
and  size. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  children  acquainted  with  the  standard 
weights,  and  then  to  let  them  judge  of  the  weightii  of  various  things, 
testing  Uie  accuracy  of  their  guesses  by  weighing  the  objects  before 
them 

When  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  small  amounts  of  weight  is 
acquired,  it  may  be  extended   by  degrees  to  familiar  examples  of 
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greater  quantities ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  number,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  expand  the  idea  too  rapidly  ;  the  process  must  be  pro- 
gressive, and,  if  hurrieii,  would  lose  its  reality. 

The  use  of  wooden  bricks  and  other  mechanical  toys  in  the  play- 
ground, greatly  assists  in  developing  the  [>erception  of  weight. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  mechanic  j>ower8  should  be  given 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  this  may  be  easily  done  by  means 
of  models  and  by  simple  cx})eriinents. 

Specimen  Letton. 

The  tencher  nhouM  be  provided  with  sttverul  diHert'Dt  ffubstanocs  for  experiment. 
W(N)),  eork,  putiiict-Ktono,  marble,  wuimI, lead, ur  Hueb  objects  as  aru  within  reach, 
may  be  UMed  tor  illiistnitirm. 

Teacher. — Yuu  ^H.'c  iu  my  hand  two  balls  of  equal  »\ijc.  I  want  some  one  to 
try  fur  nie  which  \h  the  lighter  of  the  two.  Tliey  are  very  different  in  weight; 
one  iH  a  hall  of  cork  and  the  (»ther  of  lead.  If  1  let  the  lemlen  biill  drop  from  my 
hand,  c«n  yuu  tell  nie  the  direction  in  which  it  will  1^0?  It  will  fall  down  to  the 
floor.  Yc8,  for  we  never  sec  any  thinf^  fall  up  to  the  oeilin^  or  to  one  8ide,  but 
always  downwards,  because  the  cjirtli  draws  all  the  smaller  things  which  are  near 
it  towards  itself.  The  earth  draws  all  you  little  children  towards  it,  and  when 
you  try  to  climb  a  hill,  you  find  th;it  lifting  your  feet  fr«)m  the  earth  is  hard  work. 
Will  you  watch  what  taki^  place  when  I  let  th<f  ball  of  lead  fall  from  my  hand  f 
It  strikes  the  fl(Njr  and  makes  a  loud  noise.  Now  see  if  the  same  takes  place  when 
1  drop  the  ball  of  eork.  No,  it  makes  only  a  faint  sound.  Why  is  this?  Tlie 
ksid  is  heavy  and  the  cork  is  light.  1  have  here  two  more  balls,  one  of  wood  and 
one  of  stone.  U  ho  will  come  and  try  their  different  weights  ?  I  am  now  j[^iii|( 
to  place  the  f<»ur  InUIs  in  this  gl.iss  of  water,  and  you  must  obfK>rve  what  happi'ns. 
Two  of  them  sink  and  two  swim.  Why  do  the  cork  and  wooden  balls  swim  7 
You  cm  not  tell ;  well,  1  must  explain  tti  you  that  wood  and  oork  are  lighU'r  than 
water,  and  so  come  to  the  surfae<i ;  but  U-ad  and  stone  are  heavier  than  water, 
an!  sink  down  in  it.  A  fish  swims  in  the  water,  because  it  is  about  the  same 
wi.>i(rht  218  water ;  but  an  oyster  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  because  it  hjis  a 
iieiivy  shell.  If  thin|^  upon  the  e^irth  had  no  weight,  men  and  animals  would 
not  require  to  be?  strong  :  but  the  largLT  an  aninud  is,  the  more  strength  It  must 
havi\  to  be  able  to  move  about.  Could  any  little  child  here  lift  me  from  the 
ground  ?  No,  I  am  too  hesivy,  and  you  are  not  strong  enough.  Quite  true,  but 
I  cHild  lil\  any  of  you,  b< 'cause  you  are  all  lighter  than  I  am,  and  I  must  have 
strength  enough  to  be  able  to  move  my  own  weight.  A  horse  can  carry  a  man 
be(.'ause  a  horse  is  larger  and  heavier  than  a  man,  antl  has  more  strength.  If  a 
little  child  were  to  run  a  great  way,  woul<l  he  n<it  be  tired  ?  Yes,  he  would  have 
t»  cArry  the  weight  of  his  own  body  all  the  way  he  went,  and  this  would  tire  him. 
LiHik  at  the  walls  of  the  soh(M)l-room.  What  are  they  maile  of?  Are  they  not 
vi-ry  heavy?  Why  do  they  not  fidi  ?  Because  they  are  upright  or  vertic«'d. 
Would  th<;y  stand  if  they  were  inclined  ?  No,  they  would  then  fall ;  for  all  heavy 
things  which  are  not  supported  will  fall  straight  down.  When  we  stand,  we  take 
care  to  stand  upright,  or  else  we  should  fall.  When  fteot>le  fall,  we  say  they  Iomj 
their  balance ;  that  is,  they  throw  more  of  their  woiffht  to  one  side  than  to  the 
other,  which  causes  them  t4)  cr>me  to  the  ground.  Would  you  stimd  near  a  wall 
that  l«me«l  to  one  side  ?  No,  it  would  Ix*  dangerous  to  do  so ;  it  might  fall  and 
kill  yon. 

S<»me  things  are  very  light,  compared  with  others  of  the  same  size.  Will  you 
ti'U  me  of  all  the  light  things  you  ki»ow?  Now  name  those  that  arc  heavy.  Will 
you  try  to  think  of  thins^s  that  arc  bought  and  sold  by  weiirht  ?  I  have  here  a 
pt;nny  and  a  halfpenny ;  why  is  the  p<.'nny  worth  more  than  the  halfpi^nny  ? 
Beeaofie  it  is  larger  and  heavier.     Yes,  metals  are  valued  by  weight. 

When  I  put  this  iron  weight  into  one  scale,  and  this  pitce  of  wo<h1  in  the  other, 
what  happens  ?  The  scale  with  the  iron  sinks  down ;  the  other  rises.  Why  is 
this?     Because  the  iron  is  heavier.    And  which  is  the  larger  ?    The  wood.  What 
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Bh(>iild  yon  thon  say  of  thu  wood  7  It  is  a  lighter  substance.*  than  the  iron.  I 
DOW  pat  a  package  of  w<m>I  into  one  scule,  and  the  pieci^  of  wixtd  in  the  othiT. 
Which  appears  the  heavier  now?  Tlie  wood.  Which  »  the  largt»rT  The 
packii|u^  of  w(H)|.  So  we  fmd  tliat  wimiI  \h  lighted  than  wood  in  proportion  t4»  its 
aizo.  All  things  which  we  sec^  have  weight.  Kven  the  air  has  wmw  weight,  as 
you  will  learn  in  a  future  leswon.  If  it  were  not  to,  we  nhould  have  no  |iuwer  to 
move  or  to  work  :  witlinot  weight,  the  workman ^s  hammer  would  not  Ntrike,  tlio 
water  would  not  turn  the  mill  to  grind  the  corn,  or  the  wind  move  the  great  tthips 
over  the  sea,  to  fetch  us  gintd  things  from  distant  otiuntries.  Even  the  rain  could 
not  fall  fr«)m  the  sky  to  make  things  grow,  if  it  had  not  sunie  weight ;  ho  that 
when  we  find  it  diiKeult  and  laborious  to  move  al)«>ut,  or  carry  heavy  things,  we 
should  remember  how  useful  and  neci*Hsary  it  is  for  things  to  have  weight,  and 
how  G(nI,  in  his  wisdom  and  gtMidnesH,  nuide  every  thing  just  as  heavy  liK  it 
should  Ik'.  lie  maile  the  air  light  for  us  to  breiUhe  and  to  move  ab«)Ut  in,  the 
hi>avy  stones  to  build  our  houses,  light  witol  and  cotton  to  make  us  warm  olothfis, 
and  heavy  nietjils  to  make  our  tools.  Let  us  always  think  that  lie  luis  made 
every  thing  in  the  way  it  should  be. 

Sound. 

First  ]e8iK>n8  oi)  this  subject  sliuuld  not  be  of  a  niusiciil  character, 
but  chiefly  confiiuKl  to  the  (liscrimiiiation  of  ordinary  sounds.  Thu 
attention  of  the  pupils  may  be  ditx^ctcd  to  the  varieties  of  the  hutnati 
voice  in  children  and  grown  persons,  in  men  and  women,  and  in 
different  individuals;  also  to  the  different  mo<]es  of  utterance,  as 
speaking,  calling,  singing,  whispering,  and  so  on.  Sounds  may  be 
produced  ex|)eriu]entally,  as  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  noise  made 
by  striking  various  bodies,  and  by  other  means ;  and  these  should  be 
divided  into  sharp,  grave,  loud,  faint,  or  as  many  varieties  as  can  be 
exhibited. 

The  next  step  is  to  require  the  pupils  to  observe  sounds  for  them- 
selves. Children,  when  first  called  upon  to  mention  the  sounds  they 
are  acquainted  with,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  remember  more  than 
ten  or  twelve ;  but  we  have  known  many  who,  in  a  week  or  two  after 
their  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  could  enumerate 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  It  is  useful  to  lead  them  to  classify  their 
observations,  as  into  the  voices  of  beasts,  birds,  sounds  product  by 
insects,  by  the  footfall  of  men  and  animals,  by  the  motion  of  car- 
riages and  machinery,  by  workmen  in  performing  various  mechanical 
operations,  sounds  produced  by  the  motion  of  water,  air,  and  by  other 
natural  causes.  Sounds  may  also  be  divided  into  kinds,  as  roaring, 
rumbling,  crashing,  crackling,  murmuring,  rolling,  tinkling,  echoing, 
and  so  on ;  the  intention  of  such  exercises  being  to  connect  words 
with  definite  ideas,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  correct  observation. 

DireetiofU  far  a  Leuon  on  Sound. 

Btrike  in  miooemon  two  bells,  one  much  sharper  in  tone  than  the  other,  and 
call  attention  to  the  difierent  pitch  in  their  Munda.  Let  the  children  try  to 
prodnoe  high  and  low  tones  with  the  voice.  Produce  sadden  sharp  noises,  as  by 
atriking  hiura  sabatances,  by  the  breaking  of  wood,  or  by  the  children  calling  out 
in  a  high  key  and  stopping  suddenly ;  then  sonnds  of  an  oppoaite  oharacter,  as  by 
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the  ra|>id  moveiiient  of  the  feot  of  many  child ren,  as  they  sit  in  the  gaJiery,  by 
rolling  any  heavy  object  on  the  tloor,  or  by  the  lower  tones  of  the  voice.  Call 
attention  to  such  ttlight  tK>uud0  as  thotM  produced  by  the  rubbing  or  Bti'iking  of 
variouH  HubetuuceN,  and  then  let  tlie  cliil<lren  listen  with  closed  eyes,  and  try  to 
determine  the  cauttes  which  produce  them.  IMace  several  children  out  of  sight 
and  let  them  speak  in  suooessiou,  while  the  clat«  tr}'  to  dJNcriminutc  their  voices. 
Direct  attention  U)  the  fueling  exprexsed  by  the  human  voice  in  exelumatioiis  of 
sorrow,  joy,  pain,  terror,  mirtli,  and  other  emotions,  and  to  tlie  voices  of  animals 
expressive  of  their  feelings  and  waiilu. 

Kxplain  the  diiVereuce  between  inarticulate  mouihIh,  such  as  hiughing,  sobbing, 
luattfTing,  screaming  ;  and  articulate  scmuds,  as  speaking  and  singing. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  iuHttuction  given  in  eiich  lesson  nmst,  of  course, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils  ;  the  subject  may  as 
easily  be  treated  in  a  wa}  to  Nuit  a  child  of  three  as  of  ten  yi^irs  of  age,  and  such 
prelim'uiary  lessons  are  an  excellent  pre|)aration  for  eorreotiu-ss  of  ear  in  speaking 
and  singing.  Indeed,  when  develo}>ed,  the  imitative  power  of  children  is  so  great 
that  no  retineincnt  of  tone  or  innection.s  of  voice  are  diihcult  U*  them  ;  and  hence 
the  importance  of  a  pure  pronunciation  and  correct  manner  of  speaking  in  the 
tc>acher,  as  defects  in  this  respect  are  but  too  readily  imitated,  and  bad  habits 
formed. 

Developing  Lesson*  on  Objects. 

When,  by  the  prect'dirig  series  of  lessons,  some  idea  of  the  general 
pru|)erties  of  things  has  been  imparted,  the  observation  of  particular 
objects  should  be  commenced  ;  but  we  must  always  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  j^inciple  on  which  this  kind  of  lesson  rests,  viz.,  tliat  the 
children  should  discover  for  themselves  the  qualities  of  the  object 
under  examination,  the  teacher  merely  sujjplying  the  words  needed  to 
express  them  ;  for  to  tell  the  pupil  that  such  and  auch  qualities  exist 
in  it,  which  we  are  not  able  to  demonstrate,  will  not  develop  his 
faculties.  Hence  it  follows,  that  attention  should  be  called  only  to 
the  more  palpable  and  striking  characteristics,  and  that,  if  possible, 
the  same  (juality  should  be  traced  through  several  examples,  and  even 
contrasted  with  its  opposite,  to  render  it  more  evident 

Supj)ose,  for  instance,  two  such  substances  as  glass  and  india-rubber 
were  chosen  for  a  lesson.  The  most  striking  properties  of  the  ghuss 
are  that  it  is  transparent,  hard,  brittle,  sonorous,  rigid,  reflective. 
Th(«e  are  rendered  more  evident  by  contrasting  them  with  tlie 
qualities  of  the  india-rubber,  which  is  opaque,  soft,  tough,  not  sonorous, 
flexible,  dull.  The  idea  of  transparency  may  be  rendered  more 
general  by  reference  to  water,  air,  mica,  crystals,  and  other  examples, 
and  also  by  extending  the  idea  of  the  opposite  property  of  opacity, 
and  so  on  with  the  remaining  qualities.  We  will  now  proceed  to  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  teaching. 

Lesson  on  Coal  and  Chalk. 

Teacher. — ^Tell  me  what  you  olmj-rve  in  the  objet4  1  now  show  you.  Children. 
— It  IS  white.  Is  it  quite  white  !  Yes,  quite*  white.  What  else  have  you  seen 
of  the  same  kind  (»f  white?  Linm,  paper,  mjow.  Tell  m«'  the  color  of  this 
obj*»n  It  is  black.  Is  it  black  like  thib  piece  of  cloth  ?  No,  the  coal  is  bright 
and  th«*  oloth  is  not.     But  are  not  both  black  ?     Yes.     Is  the  chalk  bright  and 
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smooth  ?  Feel  it  and  try.  No,  it  ii»  quite  rough  and  dull.  Now  fet*!  tlic  piwv  of 
ooal.  Is  it  smooth?  Yes,  in  some  fwrts.  Does  it  cihini.'  or  reHtvt  the  tight? 
Yl's.  Repeat  now  with  me,  ooal  is  bluck  and  reflects  the  light ;  chulk  is  white 
and  dull  I  will  make  a  lino  on  the  blnckboard  with  the  chalk.  J  low  is  it  thut  the 
ohalk  makes  a  white  mark  ?  Some  of  it  rubs  off.  Yes,  it  is  fiiable  :  that  in,  it 
will  rub  or  eruiiible  away.  Now  we  will  try  to  make  the  coal  mark.  Has  it  made 
any  mark?  No.  I  will  ti*ll  you  the  nastm:  the  wimhI  is  hoflor  than  the  coal, 
and  so  it  will  not  mark.  Weigh  the  two  substimces  in  your  hands,  and  tell  me 
are  they  heavy  or  light.  Try  which  feels  the  harder.  listen  while  1  strike^  each 
of  them,  and  tell  luo  what  you  hear.  The  and  gives  a  sharper  sound  than  the 
chalk.  Yes,  because  it  is  harder ;  for  you  will  find  that  soft  bodies  give  a  dull, 
heavy  sound,  and  hard  bo<lie8  a  sharp  sound. 

I  am  going  Ut  hold  the  piece  of  coal  in  the  flame  of  this  candle ;  will  yon  wat(*h 
what  takes  place?  The  eonl  burns  and  givis  out  smoke.  8{iy,  e(»al  bump  <>r  is 
eombiuUble.  Now,  watch  if  the  chalk  burns  when  in  the  flame.  No,  it  neitlier 
barns  nor  smokes.  Say,  elialk  will  not  burn  ;  it  is  incombuatible.  It  is  clumged, 
indeed,  by  the  heat,  but  you  can  not  see  the  change  now. 

When  we  wish  to  break  cosil  into  convenient  pieces,  how  do  we  do  it?  ^'ith 
a  hammer,  ('an  chalk  be  bn»ken  in  the  Mime  wav  ?  r>-t  us  try.  Yes,  both 
coal  and  chalk  can  bt;  broken  by  a  blow,  and  are  therefore  oalK*<l  brittle.  ]>oyou 
think  that  coal  or  chalk  is  made  by  men  ?  No  ;  1  will  tell  you  :  they  are  both 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  were  formed  by  the  power  of  Gixi,  and  such  things 
are  called  natural,  while  things  made  by  man  are  calleil  artifl^'inl.  Is  either  of 
Uic«u  substances  transparent  ?  No,  most  n)cks  and  other  things  dug  out  of  the 
earth  are  opaque^  that  is,  no  light  will  nhine  through  them,  nor  etiu  we  see  through 
them.  Such  things  as  are  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  are  called  mineral,  ami 
diese  are  mineral  substances.  Now  let  us  repcsat  what  we  have  learned  about 
them  :  Both  coal  and  chalk  are  natural,  mineral,  opaque,  brittle,  heavy.  Co.mI  is 
also  combustible,  black,  smooth,  shining,  hard.  Chalk  is  white,  friable  sofl,  and 
will  not  burn.  You  know  that  they  are  both  useful.  Will  you  try  to  name  some 
of  the  uses  of  coal  ?  To  warm  our  houses,  to  cook  with,  to  drive  steam  imagines, 
to  make  gas,  and  ^  on.  Now  some  of  the  uses  of  chalk  ?  To  write  and  draw 
with,  to  make  whitewash,  to  make  lime,  to  manure  land.  Now  you  have  ez- 
ammcd  these  two  substances  and  know  some  of  their  qualities,  1  will  tt^U  you 
something  more  about  them.  Coal  is  gi'nerally  found  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
and  men  must  dig  down  to  get  it.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  well  out  of 
which  water  is  raised,  and  the  entrance  to  a  coal  mine  is  like  a  ver>'  deep  well. 
Up  this  well  or  shaft  the  coal  is  drawn  by  a  rope  or  chain,  moved  by  a  steam 
engine,  and  when  the  workmen  wish  to  go  down  into  the  mine,  they  get  into  a 
box  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  and  are  let  down.  If  you  look  on  the  map  of 
England  for  the  counties  of  Northumbt^rland  and  Durham,  it  is  there,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Tyne,  that  so  many  coal  mines  are  worked  ;  but  there  are  many 
other  places  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  where  coal  is  found. 

If  yoo  wish  to  sec  a  coal  mine,  you  would  flrst  have  to  be  let  down  the  abaft 
very  far ;  and  then,  when  you  arrived  at  the  bottom,  you  would  find  many 
paasages  leading  in  different  directions,  along  which  little  cars  laden  with  coal  are 
drawn  by  horses  or  pushed  along  by  boys ;  and,  in  some  places  yon  would  see  the 
miners  digging  the  coal  oat  of  the  earth  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  each  with  a 
lantern  to  light  him,  covered  with  wire-gauze  ;  for  a  kind  of  gas  like  that  whieh 
bums  in  the  street  kimpa  comes  out  of  the  coal,  and  if  the  name  of  a  can<11e  or 
lamp  touches  it,  it  takes  Are  and  explodes  wiUi  a  dreadful  noise,  often  killing  the 
poor  miners  who  may  be  near  *,  but  this  gas  will  not  p^iss  through  the  small  luOes 
in  the  wirc^gnuie,  and  so  can  not  take  Are  from  the  miner^s  light. 

Chalk  is  dug  out  of  th<*  ground,  but  it  is  not  so  deep  in  the  earth  as  coal,  and 
is  often  close  to  th^  surfiice.  The  men  who  dig  it  out  are  called  chalk -cutters,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  chalk  is  used  to  put  on  land  to  make  wheat  and  other  crops 
grow.  When  chalk  is  bnrned,  it  changes  into  quick-lime,  and  is  then  used  fr»r 
making  mortar  for  building.  Sometimes  chalk  is  given  to  calves  to  liok,  or  put 
into  the  water  which  cattle  drink.  Although  chalk  w  now  found  in  the  sides  of 
hills,  it  was  once  underniath  the  sea  ;  for  sea-shells  are  found  mixed  with  it, 
whksh  mutt  have  got  in  it  when  it  wiis  in  a  soft  state  at  the  bottoin  of  the  sea,  just 
m  we  find  ahells  mixed  with  the  soft  Kind  on  the  cea-sbore  now. 
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Sponge  and  Bread. 

Let  us  oomparr  thfHc  two  thiiigK,  and  try  tu  find  out  their  propertitv.  First 
look  at  the  sponge^  and  tell  inr  ito  form;  is  it  of  a  rognlnr  or  irregular  sha|M*  7 
What  is  its  color  I  Ffel  it,  and  tell  me  what  sensation  it  givi-s  to  your  hand.  It 
is  rough.  I>iok  at  it,  and  toll  nie  if  thi*  surfai'o  is  uniform  (»r  fVfry  where  the 
Hsinu*.  No,  it  is  full  of  holies.  Things  wliich  are  w)  are  called  porous.  Try  if 
you  can  press  it  into  a  ditl'erent  Nliapc.  ])(m-s  it  remain  in  the  form  you  [>roHk'd 
it  iuU»?  Noy  it  springs  iNiek  to  the  hliapi-  it  was  in  at  first.  Yis,  it  is  eloMlic. 
Dip  it  into  this  £rlitss  of  water,  and  tell  m<'  what  you  obewrve.  It  takes  up  .siinie 
of  the  water.  Will  you  try,  children,  U»  remember  what  this  quality  is  calK'd  ? 
Aheorbent.  Take  the  K|N>ngc  from  tlu;  waUT  and  squeeze  it  dry.  Is  auy  of 
it  g«>no?  No,  it  is  the  siime  as  before.  That  is  bec'iUNt>  sponge  will  not  melt  or 
dissi'lve  in  wat>T. 

Now  let  US  examine  the  bread.  What  is  its  color?  Its  form?  Is  it  like  the 
sponge  in  any  thing  ?  Yes,  it  has  holes  or  pores.  Can  you  press  it  into  a  new 
flha|)e?  Ves.  Does  it  spring  back  to  its  former  shape?  No;  things  which  can 
bt.'  pr<;s^4l1I  or  molded  int4>  new  8ha|H-s  in  this  way  are  said  to  hm  pliant.  If  you 
rub  the  bread,  what  hapj>ens  ?  It  crumbK-s  away.  Will  the  h|)onge  cruniblt> 
when  rubb«.'d  ?  No,  it  is  tough  and  elastic.  Try  if  the  breati  will  absiirb  water. 
Yes;  but  you  see  the  water  changes  the  bread  into  a  sort  (»f  pulp,  so  that  it  must 
b«  miseible  in  water.  Try  whieh  is  the  lighter  Hubst.uice,  bread  or  s]M>nge? 
Sponge.  Now  tell  me  what  you  know  alN>iit  bread.  It  c;in  be  eaten.  It  is  msuU' 
from  Hour,  and  tlour  from  wheat.  Then  what  kind  of  substancte  must  bre:ui  lie  7 
Vegetable.  Show  me  thi*  hardest  |>{irt  of  the  bread  ?  What  made  the  crust 
bard?  When  you  toftst  br« -ad,  din's  th»'  surface  bin-ome  hard  or  soft  ?  IV^m-s  it 
chiuige  color  ?  What  ]iarl  of  the'brejul  is  iixjst  like  the  sfionge  in  (H>lor  7  What 
is  sp«»ngi'  us«d  for?  Why  is  it  us*'ful  for  washing  antl  cleaning?  Im^wiumi'  it  is 
soft,  flexible,  elastic,  ni\i\  porous.  Sponge  is  not  a  vegetable,  like  bie.ui,  but  part 
*A'  an  animal  which  lives  at  the  Ix^ttom  (»f  the  sea.  and  men  dive  down  to  get  it 
from  the  r«K*ks  on  which  it  lives.  Could  y«)U  eat  s|)onLie?  No,  the  qualitii's 
whieh  make  it  ustful  for  washing  render  it  unfit  for  fcNxl.  God  h.'Ui  given  to  ciicli 
thing  some  pur()Ose  to  fulfill  ^  and  he  has  made  hn-iul  wholesome  and  nutritious  to 
e:it,  and  siKingc  useful  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  I^t  us  think  now  of  all  th'.* 
properties  we  have  fouml  in  these  two  things.  They  are  l)oth  light,  but  the 
sponge  is  i]u'  lightc^r.  Both  are  full  of  holes  or  pores.  Both  suck  up  or  absorb 
water.  I U)th  can  be  squeezed  into  new  shapes;  but  the  bread  remaiiw  in  the 
shape  into  which  it  is  put,  while  the  s|>onge  springs  back  U)  its  first  form.  W^hen 
soakeil  in  water,  tht»  bread  is  changed  ;  the  sponge  is  not.  The  bread  is  easily 
broken  in  crumbs  ;  the  s(Mmgc  is  not,  it  is  tough.  Bread  is  yellowish  white; 
sponge  is  brown.  J^read  is  vegeUible ;  s|>onge  is  animal.  Bread  is  eilible  and 
nutriti<»us ;  sponge  is  not.  Both  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  dull  surface. 
One  is  in  a  natural  form,  th"*  other  artificially  prepand.  If  we  were  to  try,  we 
woulti  find  out  a  great  many  more  properties  in  these  simple  things;  but  let  us 
a<1mire  the  wisdom  and  |M)Wur  of  G<xl,  who  made  all  things  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner.  Tlie  most  skillful  and  learned  man  could  never  make  a  piet^e  of  sponge, 
nor  give  it  life  .as  this  once  had,  or  ojiusc  a  single  grain  of  wheat  \n>  grow. 

Lesson  on  a  Penny. 

What  is  this?  A  penny.  What  is  it  made  of 7  Coppt»r.  W^hat  color  is  it 7 
A  reddish  brown.  Tell  me  its  shape.  Round  or  circular?  Have  you  seen  any 
thing  else  circular  ?  A  ring.  Is  a  penny  like  a  ring?  Why  not?  A  ring  has 
the  middle  part  cut  away  ;  a  penny  is  solid.  I  low  many  surfaces  has  a  penny  7 
Oiunt  and  see.  Two  flat  ronntl  sides,  and  a  circular  curved  part.  What 
gi*ometrical  solid  is  it  like  then  ?  A  cylinder.  What  kind  of  cylinder  7  A  very 
short  one.  ITt>w  many  (^Iges  has  the  penny  ?  Two  circular  edges.  Are  the 
sides  quite  flat  ?  No,  the  edges  arc  raised,  and  there  are  figures  in  the  middle. 
What  do  you  see  on  this  sicle?  Tlie  (Queen's  likeness.  And  on  the  other  side? 
A  figure  of  Britannia.  Arc  these  figures  raised  or  sunk  on  the  surfac^e  7  Raised. 
Yes,  they  are  said  to  be  in  relief  Do  you  know  how  these  figuni$  were  fornuH) 
on  the  )M*nny  ?  I  will  tell  you  ;  they  were  stam|K.Nl  by  dij-s  of  very  luird  stwl,  on 
the  surfijkte  of  the  copp<>r,  which  is  much  s«)fter  tiiaii  steel.    To  explain  this  to  you, 
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I  will  nii'lt  some  of  this  scaling  wax,  and  stamp  an  impritision  of  tko  penny  on  it 
Now  you  see  I  have  made  a  oopy  of  one  side  on  the  wax.  Is  it  exactly  the  same  7 
No ;  the  figures  are  sunk  on  the  wax,  and  raised  on  the  penny.  Why  did  tlie 
wax  rcocivc  an  impression  ?  Because  it  was  softer  than  the  pi'nny.  Tell  me  what 
stmnd  you  hear  when  1  strik<!  the  penny  ?  A  ringing  sound.  That  is  because  it 
was  pressed  and  nia<1e  hard  by  the  sU'ol  dies  If  it  were  softened  again,  it  would 
not  sound  the  same ;  and  bad  money  liiis  generally  a  dift'crent  sound  from  grxHl, 
cither  from  not  having  been  struck  in  a  die,  or  from  not  being  made  of  the  same 
mt'tal.  Now  we  will  talk  about  the  penny  as  money.  You  all  know  the  uae  of 
a  penny.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  been  intrustt^d  with  money  by  y«»ur 
mothers,  to  buy  things  with.  Did  you  ever  think  why  people  are  so  ready  to  give 
thirir  goods  for  money  ?  Because  they  can  s|:>euil  the  money  again.  Yes,  but 
what  makes  a  p«*nny  of  any  value?  IV-cause  it  is  made  of  copper.  You  are 
quite  right;  copper  is  ver>'  valuable,  and  also  very  useful;  it  serves  to  cover  the 
Uittoms  of  ships,  to  make  kettles  and  s;)uee|ian8,  and  many  oth(*r  things.  It  is 
made  inU>  wire,  and  also,  when  mixed  with  /.ine,  it  forms  bniss.  But  how  do  you 
think  rntpper  is  first  obtained  ?  You  know  how  many  things  can  be  got  witliout 
mueh  trouble.  Conmion  stones,  and  earth,  and  wild  plants  can  be  easily  picked 
u|>;  but  did  you  ever  see  copper  lying  about  the  ground?  Oh  no  I  if  it  wen-  .^o 
CHMiimoti  as  that,  it  would  not  do  to  make  money  with,  although  it  would  he  just 
as  uwful  for  other  things.  However,  much  has  to  be  done  before  the  cop|M>r  U* 
make  a  penny  is  Ui  be  had.  First,  men  have  to  .S4>areh  out  the  veins  of  ore  in  the 
riM'.kK,  and  then  to  dig  mines  down  U)  them,  and  rend  the  hard  rock  with  gun- 
|M»wder,  and  break  it  with  hammers,  and  then  pick  out  the  bits  of  ore,  which  must 
be  heated  and  {xamded  tine,  so  as  to  sepiirate  all  the  stony  or  earthy  part,  and 
then  it  has  to  b«'  melU^d  by  great  heat,  and  refiped  or  mad**  pure.  All  this  eosts 
mueh  lal>or  and  skill,  and  empl<»ys  many  ddlerent  men,  who  must  be  paid  for  tlieir 
work  ;  so  tliiit  by  tlu;  time  it  is  made  iht4)  pure  copper,  it  is  very  valuable.  I>ut 
with  n\\  this  trttuble,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  this  metal  cm  be  got ;  so  tliat  it  is 
rather  scarce,  and  this  make's  it  <learer,  and  the  bt»ttcr  suited  to  make  money  ;  fur 
you  know  that  a  few  pt'unies,  which  can  b(^  held  in  the  hand,  are  worth  as  nmch 
as  a  lojif,  or  a  good  quantity  of  pot;iUM's.  If  1  buy  a  |X'nny  lo.'if,  I  give  a  penny  f«»r 
the  bread,  because  the  corn  that  madcr  tlu;  bread  took  much  trouble  to  cultivate  ; 
then  the  miller  must  bi>  paid  for  grinding  it,  aixl  the  Itaker  for  baking  it ;  and  as 
the  loaf  is  valuable  and  us<'ful  for  food,  so  the  |xiiny  is  valuable,  because  eop|M.>r  is 
nsi'ful  for  many  things.  Now  suppoet?  pennies  were  ma<le  of  iron  or  lead,  w-ould 
they  be  as  convenient  7  No ;  for  to  be  of  the  same  value  they  would  requiri?  to  be 
mueh  larger,  and  would  be  Unt  heavy  to  Cjirry  al>out.  When  much  m<»ney  has  to 
be  paid,  we  do  not  use  copper,  but  silver  or  gold,  which  being  worth  more  t;ike 
up  much  less  space;,  and  are  not  so  heavy  in  pro{>ortion.  Shall  I  tell  vou  a  little 
sti>ry  l>efore  we  close  our  lesson  7  There  was  a  very  clever  painter,  who  lived  in 
It^ily  a  long  time  ago.  lie  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  painting  a  picture, 
and  when  he  went  to  receive  the  money  which  was  the  price  of  the  work,  it  was 
paid  to  him  all  in  copper  coin.  The  weight  was  vcr}'  great,  and  he  had  a  long 
way  to  go  home  ;  he  was  not  strong,  and  the  fatigue  of  carrying  bo  great  a 
weight  along  the  hot  road  so  injured  his  health  as  to  cause  his  death.  Now,  if 
lie  had  been  paid  in  gold  coin,  it  would  have  given  him  no  trouble  to  carry  home ; 
for  a  very  small  weight  of  gold  would  have  been  as  valuable  as  his  great  bjig  of 
copper. 

Moral  Le3$oM. — Ood. 

A  few  years  ago,  not  one  of  yr»u  little  children  was  alive.  "Where  were  you 
then  7  Not  in  any  place*.  God  had  not  made  you.  Many  children  come  U>  life 
every  day,  and  many  people  die  every  day.  But  God  was  always  alive !  The 
world  we  live  in  was  made  by  liis  word  ;  but  He  lived  before  all  worlds,  before  all 
men  and  angels,  and  He  will  continue  to  live  forever.  Is  God  like  as  we  are? 
No,  for  we  are  all  sinful,  and  He  is  perfectly  good  and  pure.  We  know  very 
little ;  He  knows  every  thing  :  we  can  only  see  and  hear  a  little  way  around  us ; 
He  can  see  and  hear  ever  so  far.  We  can  only  bo  in  one  place  at  a  time ;  God 
is  in  every  place  at  the  same  time.  He  is  here  in  this  room  now,  and  knows 
what  we  are  nil  thinking  about,  and  all  that  we  do  and  say.  He  could  destroy  us 
all  in  a  moment.  Will  h**  do  so?  No;  f<»r  He  is  very  kind,  and  loves  os.  He 
has  told  us  how  to  become  good,  that  we  may  go  to  Him,  and  he  happy  forever.    He 
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sent  na  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  U»  save  as  fW>m  our  sins,  and  to  show 
iM  what  we  ought  to  do  that  we  may  become  his  children.  Although  God  is 
present  every  where,  yet  Heaven  is  called  his  dwelKng-place,  for  it  is  there  that 
He  is  pleased  to  show  his  glot7  most ;  there  every  thing  is  good,  and  pure,  and 
holy ;  there  saints  and  angols  dwell,  nnd  tho6i>  who  serve  God  on  i^arth  will  go 
there  at  last,  to  live  forever  in  p«'rfect  happiness.  Can  we  see  (rod  ?  No  ;  not 
with  our  eyt>8*,  but  wo  can  think  of  llini  in  our  minds  when  wescH'  his  wonderful 
works.  If  one  of  you  saw  a  clock,  would  you  think  that  it  made  itself?  Would 
not  you  say,  some  man  must  have  made  it  ?  If  tlie  clock  were  going,  you  would 
know  that  some  ono  must  have  wound  it  up.  A  clock  is  a  vei^  curious  work  ; 
the  hands  move,  and  the  bell  rings  ti>  t«'ll  the  time ;  and  many  other  things  men 
make  are  very  ingenious,  but  they  are  very  different  from  the  works  of  <Tod.  If 
one  of  you  were  to  lose  an  arm,  could  any  man  make  a  new  arm  gmw  for  you  ? 
No;  for  our  bodies  are  the  work  of  (iod.  If  you  pluck  a  rose  in  the  garden,  can 
you  join  it  again  to  the  tree  ?     No  ;  for  tli«'  nwi'-tree  is  God's  work. 

The  great  globe  on  which  wc^  live  is  always  moving  very  swiftly  on  ;  who  eould 
move  or  stop  .so  very  hirge  a  thing?  The  bright  nun  goes  on  always  shining; 
who  cctuid  make  so  great  a  light  ?  All  the  men  and  animals  on  the  earth  are  fed 
every  day  ;  who  finds  so  v.'ist  a  quantity  of  AmmI  as  U)  give  all  creatures  enough  ? 
How  many  things  we  have  to  mnkt;  us  happy  ;  from  whom  do  tliesi>  blessing  come? 
From  (rod.  What  can  we  give  (io<i  in  return?  Notliing,  for  all  thingg  are 
His;  but  we  should  love  Him  for  all  his  gtHxlness  to  us,  and  trust  in  Him,  and 
give  Him  thanks  and  praise  for  all  we  have.  Let  us  think  what  (i<n1  has  done, 
lie  made  all  things.  He  supports  and  preserv«>s  all  things.  All  his  works  are 
full  (if  wonders.     He  s<^'nt  his  Suii  Uy  redeem  us  from  sin  and  death. 

I>»t  us  think  how  great  (104I  is.  H«'  is  all-wise,  all-|K)werfuI.  lie  is  in  every 
place;  and  Ho  is  eternal.     He  h:y1  no  In-ginning,  and  he  will  have  no  end. 

W^hat  C4»nKrs  from  God  7  All  life  comes  fnun  him,  and  he  is  the  sourtre  of  love 
and  truth,  knowledge  and  power,  j  u.stiee  and  merey.  Withc»ut  him  we  could  not 
live  a  moment.     Oh  !  let  us  love  and  serve  him  as  long  as  we  live. 

Creation. 

As  I  have  told  you  something  about  (rod,  we  will  now  talk  about  Creation. 
I)o  you  know  what  that  word  means  ?  Well,  I  will  try  to  tell  you.  but  you  must 
listen  very  attentively,  and  thinks  as  it  is  rather  difficult  for  little  ehildren  to  un- 
derstand at  6rst.  I  dare  say  you  often  sit  upon  a  ehair  or  hUhA  wh«-n  you  are  at 
home ;  and  when  you  eat  your  dinner  you  sit  at  a  table  and  eat  off  a  plate  with 
a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork;  at  night  you  sleep  upon  a  bed ^  nnd  in  the  morning 
when  yon  get  up,  you  put  on  some  clothes  to  keep  you  warm.  Now,  all  these 
things  must  have  been  made  by  somebody  and  out  of  something.  The  chair  and 
stool  and  table  wen;  made  by  a  ?  carpenter,  and  of  ?  wood.  The  plaU>  by  a  ? 
potter,  nnd  *i( i  clay.  The  knife  ami  fork  by  a?  cutler^  nnd  of?  metal.  You 
m'te  all  thc>se  things  are  made  by  man,  but  did  man  make  the  wood,  the  clay,  or 
the  met'il  ?  Oh  no !  they  were  all  create<l  or  produced  by  the  power  of  God. 
When  you  look  at  this  l)eautiful  world,  and  all  the  things  in  it  which  are  given  us 
for  our  use  and  plessun\  do  you  not  fei>l  that  some  great  Keing  whom  we  can  not 
see  must  liave  made  all  7  Yes,  dear  ehildren,  you  know  it  was  Almighty  God. 
He  called  into  existence  this  wonderful  world  on  which  we  /ioe,  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars^  which  altogether  we  call  Cr«'ation  or  the  Universe.  I  will  now  begin 
to  tell  you  the  way  in  which  (jrod  did  this  Do  you  think  He  had  need  of  angr 
thing  to  make  the  world  with  ?  No ;  he  only  spoke  and  it  was  done  I  Can  any 
one  else  make  things  by  speaking  ?  N(».  You  are  right ;  it  is  only  Almighty 
God  who  can  do  such  a  wonderful  thing.  W^e  are  told  that  at  first  '*  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;^'  that 
means,  that  the  earth  was  without  any  agre<'able  shape  or  order,  and  that  it  was 
empty.  There  were  no  nice  trees  or  plants  to  furnish  it,  nor  bc>autiful  lakes  and 
mountains  and  valleys,  nor  animals  to  inhabit  it.  First  of  all,  Go<l  made  the 
light.  He  said,  *'  Tx't  light  be,  and  there  was  lighW^  Then  he  made  the  air  and 
sky,  or  firmament.  Can  you  see  the  air  ?  No ;  but  you  can  feel  it.  Do  you 
know  where  the  air  is  ?  It  is  every  where ;  it  covers  the  whole  earth.  Sometimes 
water  crimes  down  from  the  clouds ;  what  do  we  eall  it  ?  Rain.  Now,  (Jod 
said,  "  Ixa  the  waters  that  are  under  the  heavens  be  gathertfd  together  into  (Hie 
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placi',  and  li't  the  dry  land  appear/"  What  did  G*m\  call  tlio  dry  land  f  Earth. 
what  did  he  call  the  waters  ?  Seat.  Hot  there  wati asyet  iioUiiiigoD  the  earth  or 
ill  the  waten ;  so  God  spoke,  and  things  grew  out  or  the  ground ;  trt^ea,  with 
their  beautiful  leaves  and  fruit ;  niut.'  v^'tubles,  and  corn,  and  M^t  gretni  gross, 
and  lovely  flowern,  all  nprang  up  at  his  oonimond.  How  thankful  we  ought  to  bo 
when  we  n^meniber  tliat  Goil  made  all  these  things  for  us  1  Next,  God  placed 
two  great  lights  in  the  nky,  the  gri>ater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  leaser  light 
Ut  rule  the  niglit,  and  covered  the  sky  with  stars.  What  tlid  he  call  Uie  grt^at 
light?  Hie  Sun.  And  what  tlie  lesser  light?  Tlie  Moon.  None  of  thitie 
things  which  God  made  were  alive.  At  last  he  made  some  living  things.  He 
lille<Tthe  water  w\t]\  jUket^  some  very  large,  and  sonifof  them  very  small.  Tlien 
Hi*  iiiad«>  the  beautiful  birds  to  live  in  the  trees,  and  8(»me  to  swim  on  the  water, 
and  lie  made  all  the  creeping  things,  and  th<'  beasts  4»f  the  t-aith  acoording  to 
their  kinds,  and  cattle,  an«I  every  thing  that  ercepeth  un  the  eiirth  afler  its  kind; 
Mild  hiMi  of  all  He  made  man,  and  gave  him  dominion  (»ver  the  fish<-s  of  the  ma, 
and  till*  fowls  of  tht;  air^  and  the  beoBU^  and  the  whole  earth  ;  and  GcmI  kjiw  all 
the  tilings  that  he  hod  made^  and  tho\  were  very  giMid. 

Now,  let  us  tiy  to  consider  wliat  was  creaUd  on  each  day.  The  first  day  (r(id 
made  the  light.  On  the  H<ei»ud  day,  the  air  or  firmament.  The  third  day  He 
fiiriiii'd  the  «fa«and  the  dry  laitd^  and  made  the  grast.  A^6«,  and  treet.  On  Uie 
fomtli  day  (iod  made  the  »un  and  moon  and  ttare.  On  the  Hfih  day,  \\\cfinhea 
and  bird*;  and  on  tlie  sixtli  day  I  le  made  the  insects,  reptiltw  and  heaste^  and  also 
Mail.* 

Life. 

Let  us  tliink  of  (vod-s  goodness  in  granting  life  to  all  his  creatures.  When  we 
awake  in  tlie  morning,  and  feel  tliat  we  an^!  alive^  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  the 
hn;{ht  daylight,  and  to  hreatlie  the  fresh  morning  nir  !  llien  little  children  sit 
d«>\vii  to  their  morning  meal,  and  hear  their  kind  ftarent's  voic(«;  ami  when 
hum^t  r  and  thirst  are  satislieti,  they  pre|iare  to  go  to  schtnrl,  then^  to  Karii  many 
g<Mid  and  useful  things,  and  to  K|N'nd  an  hour  in  pleasjint  play  ;  tireil  at  lant,  they 
gff  home  to  met.-t  their  di'ar  |»arents  once  more,  and  then,  when  the  sun  has  s«t 
and  darkness  eovi'rs  the  sky,  G<nI  sends  sleep  to  rest  our  lKHli<*s  and  to  give  us 
strength  for  a  new  day.     How  thankful  we  should  be  for  these  gresit  blessings! 

Kut  artr  tliOTe  no  people  living  except  those  we  have  s<.>en  ?  Oh  yes.  Thousands 
of  lliousands  of  men  an<l  women  and  little  children  are  now  enjoying  life  in  many 
other  (Hiuntries.  S«ime  an*  black,  some  are  white  like  ourselves,  but  Gttd  sup[)orts 
the  life  of  every  one.  And  are  men  the  only  living  things  ?  No ;  tor  the  beasts 
in  the  field  live,  and  so  do  birds  and  fishes,  and  the  little  insects.  Who  oould^^ 
count  all  the  living  things  G^kI  has  mode  7  No  one  <Miuld  numlx-r  them,  th<'y  are 
so  many.  Could  a  man  cau8i>  any  thing  to  live?  N«» ;  God  only  could  d<»  that 
Men  can  make  many  wonderflil  things,  such  as  a  watch,  to  tt>ll  the  time ;  in  it 
the  wheels  keep  pioving,  with  a  ticking  snuiid  ;  but  then,  if  it  is  not  wound  up  it 
will  stop;  it  is  not  alive.  \>'hat  is  it  in  our  breasts  which  beats  night  and  day  f 
It  is  the  heart,  whieh  keeps  on  moving  as  long  as  we  live.  Does  any  one  U^uch 
it  to  make  it  beat  ?  No ;  it  is  alive.  We  can  not  stop  it  or  make  it  move.  We 
may  call  the  heart  the  life-clock ;  it  will  go  on  beating  until  we  die. 

How  many  wonderful  pails  the  body  has,  in  order  to  support  life.  The  head 
is  at  the  top ;  it  turns  abf>ut  on  the  neck.  Inside  the  head  is  the  brain,  where  we 
f(*e] ;  in  front  Is  the  face,  with  eyes  to  see,  nose  to  smell,  mouth  to  taste  and  speak 
with.  At  tht;  sides  of  the  head  are  the  ears  to  hear  with.  The  head  seems  to 
govern  the  body.  Then,  inside  the  chest,  Ix'sides  th<'  heart  are  the  lungs,  by 
which  we  breathe  air  to  keep  our  blood  pure ;  and  below  is  the  stomat^b,  to  digest 
the  food  we  <>at,  and  change  it  into  nourishment  for  the  blood,  which  the  heart 
sends  to  all  psirts  of  our  fnme.  Then  we  have  hands  and  arms  to  work  and  get 
food,  and  to  do  many  other  things.  Our  feet  and  legs  carry  us  about  from  plaoi^ 
to  place,  just  as  we  wish,  which  is  a  most  nsi'ful  tiling.  But  we  must  now  think' 
of  another  wonderful  part  of  life ;  I  mean  that  it  is  always  changing.  Tou  are 
littln  children  fioto,  sncm  you  will  grow  ti»  hv  big  boys  and  girls  ;  then  your  bodiet 
will  be  Lifger,  and  your  minds  will  know  much  more.  At  last  yon  will  become 
men  and  women,  and  then  you  will  not  gn>w  any  more,  but  will  change  gradually 


*  The  words  in  italicsi  arp  to  be  supplied  bj  the  ohildren. 
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to  be  old  people ;  your  strength  and  your  nc^ngeB  will  deoay,  and  at  last  you  will 
die,  and  new  children  will  grow  up  to  take  your  places  in  the  world  ;  for  this  is 
how  God  made  all  living  things,  both  men  and  animals  and  plants.  Whi'U  a  sei>d 
falls  into  the  ground,  it  swells  and  grows :  at  first  a  little  green  sh(M>t  appears, 
then,  after  many  years  pt^rhaps,  it  bfctomc-s  a  largo  tree^  and  bears  flowers  and 
fruit  and  seed.  At  lost  this  tree  grt)W8  old  and  dies.  Will  God  ever  die  ?  Oh 
no  !  He  is  a  spirit,  and  spirits  do  not  di<\  they  live  forever.  Our  tpiritt  will  n«»t 
die,  only  our  bodies.  The  angels  do  not  die  ;  but  all  things  whicli  we  see  on  the 
earth  will  die ;  they  come  to  life,  and  grow,  anil  live,  and  then  die.  Some  things 
mver  had  any  life  ;  stoniMS  and  metals  never  were  alive  ;  th(y  are  called  minernls. 
But  livini;  things  could  not  do  without  tho64'  which  have  no  life.  What  do  we 
want  that  has  no  life  ?  We  want  air  to  breathe,  and  water  to  drink  ;  without 
these  wo  sliould  not  live  a  day,  and  so  God  in  his  love  has  given  us  both  in  abun- 
dance, llie  air  is  every  where  over  the  earth  ;  we  live  in  it,  and  hretithe  it ;  so 
do  plants  and  animals  ;  but  there  is  enough  for  the  use  of  all.  And  how  plentiful 
IN  water !  it  dropf»  in  the  rain  and  dew,  it  flows  in  rivers  and  streams,  and  the 
great  ocean  is  full  of  it.  The  minerals  of  tlic  earth  nerve  f<>r  the  plants  to  trrow 
in,  and  the  plants  serve  to  fec>d  m«'n  and  animals;  so  you  see  all  things  help  Ut 
support  life,  and  ail  life  comes  from  CitNl.  We  should  thank  and  praisi*  Him 
every  day  for  all  his  blessings. 

The  Mind. 

Some  of  you,  little  children,  may  have  observed  how  many  wonderful  things 
animals  can  do.  You  may  have  s^'en  a  bird*s  nest,  and  notictsl  how  neatly  and 
curiously  it  is  made  ;  or  you  may  have  lnokc<l  at  a  littU*  spider  weaving  his  weh. 
There  is  <»ne  kind  of  bird  that  h4>ws  leaves  to^<*ther  to  form  its  nest,  and  for  this 
rciison  it  is  called  the  Tailor  bird  ;  and  you  have  all  he^ird  of  the  Bi'aver,  that 
cuts  down  tret>s  and  builds  himwOf  a  houstf  and  a  wall  on  the  river  side.  Hut 
auiinals  d<»  all  thesi>  wonderful  works  without  being  taught ;  for  G(m1  has  given  to 
them  what  is  ca\M  instinct,  by  which  they  know  just  what  to  do.  To  the  beaver 
He  h.'is  given  a  huilding  instinct,  to  the  npider  a  weiiving  instinct,  and  so  on.  Yet 
animals  can  learn  to  do  some  things.  1  htffH  arc  trained  to  mind  sheep,  and  horsea 
to  draw  carriages.  Some  birds  can  be  taught  to  sing  tunes,  or  even  to  say  u  few 
Words ;  but  no  animal  aiu  learn  like  a  child  ;  for  the  same  child  may  l»e  traineil  to 
Ih.*  either  a  weaver,  a  tailor,  or  a  builder,  (»r  to  any  other  trade.  Why  is  tliia? 
You  know  that  many  animals  have  five  senses  like  ourselves ;  but  can  any  animal 
learn  to  sp(>ak  like  a  child  ?  Oh  no  !  for  (r<Ml  has  given  the  power  of  spi^>e(^h  to 
man  only.  When  God  created  the  animals,  he  brought  them  to  Adam  for  him 
to  give  each  a  name  ;  and  you  know  that  w<>  have  names  for  every  thing  we  set^ 
or  know  of,  and  for  whatever  we  do.  When  we  hear  the  name  of  a  thing,  wo 
think  of  the  thing  itself;  and  when  wu  want  to  tell  what  we  have  seen,  we  ium* 
words  only.  W^ith  words  we  cin  tell  whatever  we  feel,  or  think,  or  know  ;  and 
by  listening  to  what  others  say,  we  can  learn  from  them.  Words  stand  for  things. 
We  think,  speiik,  read,  and  write  in  words.  Whether  w«»  think,  s|>eak,  or  write 
th<>  word  man.  it  always  stimds  for  the  »inu?  thing.  We  learn  to  know  things 
through  our  senses :  this  is  called  perceiving.  W^hen  we  once  know  any  thing, 
we  can  think  of  it  again :  this  is  called  remembering.  How  do  you  know  the 
diflerence  between  one  object  and  another?  By  comparing  them.  Can  you  tell 
me  which  is  the  taller  of  th«'8e  two  children,  the  boy  or  the  girl  ?  The  boy. 
Which  is  the  elder  ?  The  boy.  How  do  you  know  ?  Because  he  is  much 
bigger.  Yes  :  you  have  observeti  that  children  increase  in  size  as  they  get  older, 
and  HO  you  judged  of  their  ages  by  their  difference  of  size.  In  this  way  we  can 
julge  of  th«'  dififerences  of  all  things,  and  by  reasoning  on  their  qualities  we  learn 
to  know  their  uses.  We  can  judge  of  actions  as  well  as  of  things.  Wo  all 
know  that  to  get  our  food  and  clothes,  some  one  must  work.  Little  children 
can  not  work,  but  their  parents  labor  for  them.  Now,  when  we  see  people  who 
are  idle  all  day,  we  saly  that  they  do  wrong,  and  that  they  soon  will  come  to  want. 
Why  do  we  say  this  ?  Becauw  we  know  that  much  labor  is  needed  to  preparo 
f<x)d  and  clothing  for  our  use  ;  an<l  if  men  are  idle,  others  will  ni>t  give  them  what 
they  want.  It  is  by  our  minds,  then,  that  we  are  able  to  tell  right  from  wrong. 
And  Qod  requires  us  to  think  on  what  we  do,  and  ti>  obey  his  laws.  Doen  He 
require  the  animals  to  reason  on  what  they  do?  No ;  for  He  has  not  given  them 
■p«6'*-h  and  reason  like  man. 
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Ix^t  us  think  of  another  power  in  our  minds.  We  said  that  by  means  of  our 
seDBoa  we  can  perceive  whati^ver  is  around  us  ;  but  we  can  sometimes  think  of 
things  we  never  saw  :  this  is  called  imagining.  Ijet  us  try  to  imagine  a  palm- 
tr(*e.  [  allow  you  this  picture  to  hilp  yuu  Ut  iniiigine  it.  Now  you  must  think 
of  a  tail  straiff^ht  tr^e,  growing;  upright,  with  no  branches  at  the  sides,  and  only 
one  great  bunch  of  leaves  at  thr  top.  Now  look  again  at  the  picture ;  f;mcy  tlie 
stem  as  tall  as  an  clm-trec* ;  the  leaves  at  the  top  each  as  long  as  this  hkum  is 
wide,  and  u  great  bunch  of  fruit  in  the  middk'  of  tlie  leaves.  Have  you  any  idea 
of  the  palm-tree  now?  How  did  you  get  it?  Yes;  from  the  picture,  and  by 
what  you  know  of  other  trees,  and  by  my  dtMscription.  I^et  us  now  see  how 
many  mental  powers  we  have  found  out.  We  can  perceive ;  we  use  signs  or 
language;  remember;  compare;  judge;  imagine.  What  a  wonderful  thing  iH 
the  mind  I  It  is  said  that  ivod  at  first  made  man  in  his  own  image;  that  is,  lie 
gave  him  a  thinking  spirit  or  soul,  and  made  him  pure  and  good.  Two  things 
our  minds  can  learn  about  God  ;  how  well  he  luis  made  all  things,  an<l  hf)w 
merciful  he  has  been  to  man,  who  sinned  against  him.  When  we  think  of  these 
things,  it  should  make  us  love  him  more  and  more  every  day. 

Comcienee. 

Almighty  God  has  made  the  great  world  and  all  living  things,  down  to  the 
smallest  inM«t,  on  a  regular  plan  ;  even  the  water  and  air  and  light  oliey  his  laws, 
and  he  has  put  an  instinct  in  every  animal,  by  which  it  does  that  which  is  giMHl 
and  right  for  it  to  do.  Have  we  th<.'  same  instinct  in  us?  No.  but  we  have  what 
is  umch  better,  a  mind  which  <»m  judge  Itetween  right  and  wrong.  How  do  we 
know  what  is  right?  G«n1  has  given  us  a  law  which  tells  us.  Is  this  law  good  ? 
Yes;  for  Crod  made  it,  and  He  dmv  all  things  well.  Those  who  keep  this  law 
are  happy,  while  those  who  break  it  are  unhappy. 

Tlie  feeling  which  we  have  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  our  actions  is  ealleil 
ron§eience;  and  although  no  one  mi^rht  see  us  wh«>n  doing  a  wrong  act,  conscience 
would  tell  us  we  were  iM»t  doing  as  we  ou^ht.  We  should  always  listen  to  <'<in- 
science.  We  should  always  do  what  we  know  to  be  right,  not  what  we  see  others 
do.  Children  often  try  to  excuse  themsi^lves  when  in  fiiult,  by  saying  that  they 
only  followed  the  example  of  s^tme  of  their  companiims  :  is  this  riglit  ?  No ;  for 
we  should  not  join  in  any  act  without  fii-st  thinking  if  it  be  right  to  do  so.  I>o 
y<m  know  what  you  ou^ht  to  do?  The  great  thing  is  to  love  and  serve  Grod  ;  the 
next,  to  love  your  ft'Uow-creatures,  and  «lo  them  all  the  good  you  can.  J>o  you 
know  what  it  is  wrong  and  wickeil  to  do?  Is  it  right  to  hate  any  one,(»r  to  try  to 
injun^him?  Is  it  right  to  give  way  to  anger,  greediness,  and  other  pasBi<»ns  ? 
No  ;  for  we  should  try  to  govern  our  minds  and  obey  Gotl's  law,  and  not  our  own 
had  ft>eriiigs.  Ought  wo  to  say  what  is  n<it  trui'  ?  No ;  for  (iod  is  not  plejised 
with  th«)sc  who  lie.  May  wo  be  rude  or  disobedient  to  our  parents?  No;  we 
nr(*  commanded  to  obey  them  in  all  things.  Can  children  serve  the  Lord  ?  Yes ; 
Joseph,  th((  prophet  Samuel,  king  Josiah,  Timothy,  mid  many  other  holy  men, 
Houcrlit  the  Lord  while  they  were  yet  children  ;  and  he  led  them  all  through  their 
lives  in  the  right  way  ;  and  toe  must  try  to  learn  how  to  be  good.  We  can  not  do 
Uiia  all  at  once.  Many  little  children  who  jiro  naughty  when  they  first  come  to 
school,  learn  by  degrees  to  do  what  is  right.  Will  you  strive  to  improve  ?  You 
must  try  very  much,  and  not  be  discouraged  ;  endeavor  always  to  find  out  which 
is  the  right  way  to  act.  I  will  tell  you  ab(»ut  a  poor  American  Indian  who  was 
among  his  white  neighbors.  He  asked  a  white  man  to  give  bim  a  little  tohao(K). 
The  man  had  some  in  his  pocket,  which  he  gave  him.  When  the  Indian  came 
to  use  tlie  toliocco,  ho  found  a  piece  of  silver  money  in  it ;  00,  the  next  day  he  canio 
back  and  brought  it  to  the  owner.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  kt^ep  th(»  money, 
he  pointed  to  his  breast  and  said,  "  I  got  a  good  man  and  a  bail  man  here :  the 
go«kd  man  say,  Mt  is  not  yours,  take  it  back.*  liad  man  say,  *•  he  gave  it  you  ;  it 
is  yours.'  Good  man  say,  ^  it  is  not  right ;  he  gave  you  tobacco,  not  money.' 
Bad  man  say,  *  never  mind ;  you  jpfot  it,  go  and  spend  if.'  So,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do,  and  T  try  to  go  to  s]<>ep ;  but  g<Kxl  man  and  bad  man  keep  talking  all  night, 
and  trouble  me  ;  so  T  bring  the  money  back,  and  fc^el  good  now."  What  did  the 
Indian  mean  by  Xh(*  good  man  in  his  breast,  who  said,  take  back  the  money  ?  He 
me^int  his  conscience,  which  told  him  right  from  wrong.  What  was  the  bad  man 
that  U»ld  him  to  keep  the  money  ?  Tliis  was  the  feeling  f>f  sc>lfish  gre^lini-ss, 
which  would  have  hawd  him  buy  something  for  his  own  pleasure  witli  the  money. 
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Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  little  girl  mine  inti»  school  one  morning;  slu*  put  her  own 
bread  away,  and  then  took  some  out  of  another  child^s  bag.  Ab  soon  a»  she  had 
got  it  in  her  hand  she  hid  it  under  her  cloak,  and  looked  timidly  around  to  see  if 
any  one  was  near.  I  went  to  her,  and  anked  her  where  she  got  the  bread  then 
in  her  hand.  She  said,  from  her  own  hag.  Was  this  true?  No  ;  for  1  saw  her 
take  it  from  another  bjig  which  was  now  empty.  What  made  her  hid<.'  the  bread, 
and  l«»ok  round  to  see  if  any  one  notioe<l  what  she  had  done  ?  It  was  conscienee. 
She  knew  that  she  had  done  wr<»ng:  in  ln'r  own  bag  she  had  plenty  of  bre;wl,  but 
.she  w;is  trreedy  and  wished  for  more.  This  was  a  sad  fiiult,  it  led  her  to  steal ; 
and  then,  to  hide  her  theft  fr(.>m  me,  shf  sfioke  what  was  false.  See  how  one  fault 
{•Ills  to  another  :  covetonsness  to  theft,  and  th<'ft  to  lying !  Rut  I  am  glad  to  wiy, 
s\\>-  mM)!!  eaine  to  see  how  ba^lly  she  had  acted,  and  to  be  very  sorry  for  it.  Per- 
haps she  did  not  think  much  of  what  she  wiis  doing,  but  only  followed  the  bad 
feelini;  of  greodin<ws  ;  yet  she  kui-w  that  she  was  doins:  wrong,  or  why  did  she 
.IV  to  hide  the  brea^I,  and  th^n  wW  an  untruth  to  eonecul  her  fault  ?  Let  us 
ilways  think  of  what  we  arc  doing,  and  try  to  act  rightly.  Kven  the  p<ior  Indian 
'.vho  had  not  been  taught  the  true  way,  wishinl  to  be  honest ;  and  how  much 
mort*  should  wo  who  have  the  law  of  (fod. 

Hope. 

What  a  delightful  feeling  is  hope  I  I  think  wo  may  call  it  a  brijrht  feeling. 
You  nviy  have  se<'n  the  farnn-r  laboring  to  plow  and  sow  hi.««  fields.  Why  ihn^ 
h«'  thntw  thft  seefl  into  the  ground  ?  In  it  not  that  he  hopes  to  we  it  grow  up  and 
Iwar  fruit  ?  He  waits  long,  and  is  not  iinpatiunt ;  for  h*-  says  to  himself,  "  When 
harvr-st  time  eomes,  I  shall  l>o  rewarded  for  jill  my  lah<»r  and  oo.»»t ;  I  will  wait  and 
hope  until  then."  When  a  nieroliant  send.s  rait  a  ship  latlen  with  gtMHls  over  the 
ocean  to  a  far  country,  he  .sjiys,  ''  My  go<Nl8  cost  me  much,  but  wh«'n  my  ship 
<H>ii»«s  btick,  I  hope  she  will  bring  me  many  more  valuable  things  in  return.*' 

If  a  mother  w«-re  parting  from  h<r  s<»n  who  wjis  gf>ing  on  a  long  voyage,  she 
would  Miiy,  "  It  is,  indi'cil,  sad  to  |tait,  hut  I  will  live  in  hope  that  my  ehild  will 
return,  and  then  what  joy  I  shall  feel  to  meet  him  again!"  Do  yiui,  children, 
evt*r  feel  hope?  Wh<'n  you  have  a  lesson  givfii  you  to  learn,  you  may  p<'rha|w 
Kiy.  ^^  It  is  rathiT  hard,  but  never  mind,  I  think  I  ean  learn  it.*'  If  you  thought 
you  could  not  learn  it,  you  would  have  no  hope,  and  be  very  sad. 

When  you  bid  your  mothers  g<M>d-by  in  th<'  morning  on  coming  to  8eh<»ol,  you 
do  it  ehcMM-fully,  h<^eaus<^  you  say,  "  In  the  evening  we  shall  meet  our  dear  mothers 
again."     If  you  had  not  this  fet*liiijr,  how  miserable  you  would  be. 

You  all  wish  to  walk  abroad  and  play  in  the  fresh  air  ;  think  how  you  would 
feel  when  shut  up  in  a  prison,  with  strong  ston«'  walls  and  iron-lMtund  d<Kirs,  so 
that  you  oould  not  get  out,  and  only  H.'iw  the  light  through  one  small  (crated 
window.  Yet,  if  y<Mi  exp<H'to<l  to  h^  l.-t  out  in  a  immth,  a  year,  or  any  fixed  time, 
you  would  still  live  in  hope.  I*«'rha|i«  you  might  say,  "  It  is  very  hard  to  be  so 
long  in  this  dark,  cold  cell ;  hut,  oh  !  how  happy  1  shall  be  when  the  day  comes, 
to  go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  aijain.''  Tliink.  then,  of  tht»se  |K>or  prisoners 
who  have  been  shut  in  for  life,  with  no  hojje  of  libi-rty.  Oh  !  how  sa<l  their  fate 
mu.st  have  been  !  no  chamje,  no  ho|>4»  in  this  world  !  Some  have  given  way  to 
di-spair,  and  even  gone  mail  in  their  dungeons.  Othei-s  have  trusted  in  G4>d,  and 
borne  all  patiently,  platting  thiir  hope  on  a  \wX\ev  world.  Think,  then,  my  dear 
children,  what  a  blessing  ho\Hi  is ;  how  many  happy  thoughts  it  gives  us ;  how 
cheerful  we  are,  and  how  much  we  ean  <lo.  if  we  have  a  hopeful  spirit.  W^ith 
this  feeling  our  faces  are  bright,  our  hciirts  are  light,  and  our  hands  are  active  and 
busy  ;  so  let  us  always  try  to  hope,  and  never  despond  or  despair. 

The  forogoing  are  merely  given  to  show  how  these  subjects  should 

be  simplified  to  suit  the  capa(jities  of  little  children.     It  is  a  goo<l 

plan  for  teachers,  when  they  intend  givitig  a  les-son  of  this  kind,  to 

draw  out  beforehand  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  they  mean 

to  treat  the  subject.     W<*  give  an  examjde  or  two. 

Love. 
In  treating  this  subject,  the  first  l<>ading  idea  to  be  brought  out  is  love  to  God 
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for  all  biM  boumllecw  goodnif«  t<»  us,  and  for  h'w  infinite  pi'rfrctiours.  Nt-xt,  love  to 
part'nts  ah  a  duty  cominunded,  n»  a  return  for  their  unbought  oan*  and  nftection, 
and  tor  constant  benefits.  The  ties  of  relationship  should  then  he  dwelt  upon  ; 
th(^  duty  of  brotherly  love  and  of  general  union  in  families,  with  simple  aiieedot4'K 
illustrative  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  family  union.  Then  duties  of  humanity 
in  genend,  and  of  kiiHlueus  «ind  hospitality  to  strangi^rs  ;  with  sueh  narratives  as 
Abraham  entertaining  th«>  angils:  tlie  iwiniblc  (»f  the  merciful  Siimaritan  ;  the 
story  of  Mungo  Park  entertained  by  the  poor  African  women  ;  the  divin(>  com- 
mand to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  overoome  evil  with  giKid,  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  tlie  Saviour  praying  for  his  murderers. 

The  fori>going  principles  may  be  eontrast4.?d  witli  examples  of  the  dreadful  effeets 
of  hatred,  and  (»f  the  mis(*r)'  of  quarreling  and  angt>r.  Inculcate,  altto,  kindneftH 
t4»  animals,  and  frequently  sliow  their  us(*s  both  to  man  and  in  the  M'lienie  of  crea- 
tion. Also  show  tlie  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  giving  )Uiin  to  weak  and  helpless 
tilings,  which  are  pliR>ed  by  J)ivine  ProvideniHj  under  our  protection.  Try  Ut 
cultivat*:  a  l(»ve  for  natural  objects  ginerally  ;  flowers,  trees,  and  so  forth.  As 
children  come  to  |M*rc<>ive  and  admirtt  the  beauty  and  order  of  creation,  a  feeling 
o(  love  extends  itself  to  ever)'  natund  objeot,  as  exhibiting  tlie  power  and  goodness 
of  God. 

Fear. 

Show  the  evil  and  folly  of  indulging  in  unnecessary  alarm  at  common  dangers 
or  mere  ap|>earanees.  Try  to  stretigtlien  tlie  minds  of  children  to  meet  dangei-s, 
by  directing  them  how  they  should  aet  in  such  (»rdinary  occurrences  s»  may  excite 
aliirm.  KxpLiin  wliat  is  meant  by  moral  eourag(%  and  sliow  how /«ar  is  generally 
aoc«>m|)anied  by  guilt,  and  tliat  innocence  gives  the  best  feeling  (»f  sei^urity.  Try 
to  inducts  a  c(»nstant  dep<>ndenee  <in  divine  protection.  Explain  that  the  feeling 
of  fear  or  ins(>ourity  in  darkn<>8s  arises  from  physical  clauses,  such  as  the  inqtohsi- 
bility  of  seeing  where  to  stc^p,  and  show  how  the  blind  c»vercome  this  feeling. 

Additional  Subject§  for  Moral  Letoon*, 

On  tlie  continual  support  of  all  things  by  Divine  Power. 

Time. — Our  expc'rienee  and  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  dati<«  of  the  freteni, 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  future. 

The  design  and  wisdom  sliown  in  tlu>  works  of  creation. 

The  stirry  heavens ;   the  idea  of  distant  worlds. 

Tlie  stJiges  of  life,  and  their  mutual  relation  and  duties  :  infancy ;  yooth  ;  ma- 
turity ;  age. 

On  the  various  ranks  and  occupntions  of  men,  and  of  their  mutual  naefulni-ss 
and  support. 

Love  to  God — to  parents  and  relations — to  companions — strangers  and  enemitnt. 

F««ar. — Physieal  and  moral. 

Truth  and  justice  in  our  words  and  actions. 

Falsehood,  dissimulation,  and  evil  speaking. 

Obedience. — Explain  the  difference  bi^tween  willing  oliedienee  and  forced 
obe<lienee. 

Contentment,  and  submission  to  unavoidable  evils.  - 

Pati<'nce  and  perseverence  under  difficulties. 

Gentleness  both  In  word  and  action. 

Selfishness  contrasted  with  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others. 

Industry  and  diligence. 

Self-control — in  sudden  alarm  or  cases  of  illness— of  proYOoatkNi. 

fienerosity — covt^tousness. 

Self-conceit,  and  a  spirit  of  contradiotkm. 

KfTects  of  envy — anger  and  hatred. 

Cruelty  to  animals. 

Cleanlineas. 

The  t*>nd(;noy  of  one  fault  to  give  rise  to  another. 

Respect  due  to  parents — to  age — to  g(X)d  and  great  eharaeters — to  olBoe  and  to 
rank; 

Tlie  evil  of  ridicule.  Forlicarance  and  sympathy  due  to  misfortune  and  deformity 

Punctuality.     Destriietiveness.    Order.     Honesty. 

I  xiyalty  and  love  of  country. 


EARLY  ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Wb  shall  avail  ourselves  of  recent  applicati<»iiH  of  I'hotographj  to 
transferring  engravings  to  elcctrotyi>e8,  rejidy  to  he  used  in  ordinary 
type  printing,  to  give  our  readers  exact  impressions  fn>in  the  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  earliest  school  books.  Wo  have  before  us 
H  little  book  of  about  the  size  of  tlie  "iVttr  Ef^glatui  Primer  Im- 
proved,^ with  the  following  title, 

"A  Guide  for  the  Ciiili»  and  Yodth,  in  Two  Pakto.  The  first  fur  Chi^ 
dren:  containing  pliiin  and  |>li*asuiit  directions  to  read  Knglish;  with  Pmycnt, 
Graces,  and  InstructionH,  tittiMl  for  the  ca|»acity.  77ie  sectmd /(tr  Ytmtfi:  Tcachinj; 
to  write,  Cast  Aci.'ountH.  and  Uead  more  perfectly;  with  Hcveral  other  Varieties, 
both  pleas;int  and  profitable.  \ij  T.  IL,  M.  A.,  Tuicher  of  a  private  school. 
London:  1762." 

In  his  Address  "  to  the  l^arents,  or  others,"  Mr.  T.  11.,  says : "  When 
1  consider  how  Ignorance  of  late  had  prevailed  amongst  the  Vulgar, 
and  how  those  who  never  learned  anything  themselves,  will  yet  pre- 
tend to  tea<;h  others ;  I  was  almost  at  a  loss  whether  1  should  pro- 
ceed in  this  small  but  useful  Tract  But  since  a  blessed  Sunshine 
hath  appeared  in  our  Horizon,  1  resolved  to  publish  it  for  the  use 
and  Benefit  of  Children,  and  those  of  riper  years."  This  is  followed 
by  "  The  Capital  Roman  Jjetters ;''  ''The  Small  Roman  Letters;"* 
''The  VoweUt;''  ''The  Conwnants ;*'  "Double  Letters;''  '^The  Great 
Italick  Letters  ;''  '' The  Small  Italick  ;''  " Syllables,  ab,  eb,ih,ob,uh, 
mad  ba^  be,  bi,  bo,  bii,  by,  <^c.;"  which  is  followed  by  a  page  of  ''The 
Dutiful  Child's  Promises,"  viz. : — 

"  I  will  fear  God  and  honour  my  King. 

I  will  honour  my  Father  and  Mother. 

I  will  obey  my  Superiors. 

I  will  submit  to  ray  Klders.        * 

I  will  love  my  Friends. 

I  will  hate  no  Man. 

[  will  forgive  my  Enemies,  and  pray  to  God  for  them.** 

Then  follows  the  illustrated  Alphabet  for  "The  Child's  Guide,'' 
which  is  again  introduced  as  ''The  Youth's  Guide^"^  with  extracts 
luamly  from  the  liible.  We  combine  the  two  in  the  following  pages. 
The  illustration.**,  as  well  as  the  rhymes,  were  either  copied  from,  or 
suggested  by  "  The  New  Emjland  Primer  Improved,^'  or  else  intro- 
duced int^»  the  latter  from  "The  Guide,^*  or  else  both  were  copied  or 
suggested  from  an  earlier  original,  which  we  have  not  the  facilities 
at  hand  for  determining.  The  illustrations  were  copied  for  this 
Journal  by  the  American  Phototype  Company,  whoso  office  is  iu 
liSroy  Place,  Blecker  Street,  New  York. 
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Tht  Child's  Ouide. 
Ill  Adam'i  Kiill, 


Vk   Yontli's  Ctwie. 

Aii'l  Adam  ualltHl  liiit 
Wifc'H  Nmiic  fine,  bMiuiDO 
hIii'   WiU  tliu  DiutliiT  uf  ull 


lit'  Vf  dwrs  <.r  Iho  W-ir.!. 
uHdiii)llM'i.n.11...iilj-,cl.feiv- 


Kvur;  Cn-Hturt  ut'  llud  i» 
■,».,i;  :iiiil  !.>■  liiui  were  all 
liiiifni  crmltd. 


Kiulim  iiiHke  tli(.itiijulTi.i) 
WiiijT''.  tlioy  Hw  nwuy  an 
£i^kiwunla  HiuveD. 


Hy  Ax;*'  uiiil  ritarl 


N(rthin)(  is  mure  pppcioi 
iliiiij  Timt,  yet  uutlimg 
le»ri  uiUjeuied  of. — Bern. 


In  il  Itt  to  m]'  to  a  King, 
Tliuii  urt  wiektilT  And  to 
Prinees,  Te  are  uugodljT 


Nl>  VOirni-ITOS. 


The  OhiliTt  Gwde. 


Tbp  Kafial  i>-ikn\a  Kin, 


Tfie  Yoalh'ii  Qtide. 

'fill-  Wifki-'l  (!<■(•  when  no 
ii^iii  i>itn<iic't1i.  Iiiit  IIk'  Itiglit- 


And /•<■(«■  f.wiMli,.rx-.llhe 
wiinlH  tif  JKKHK.  whUrll 
III-  Hiiiil  to  liiin.  ItuRiru  Uw 
tix'k  t-niw  ilioii  hIiiiU  deity 
[III:  llirii-c.  And  )h)  wuul 
uut,  Mid  wopt  billorly. 


i(M;n  /iSrthsr  vamu  in  Ri)ya 
B&TS  tliD  Jtvis  (roni  diiuiiu 


For  litT  (irat-honi. 


Wlit-ntlicKinKiuiwii 
til-  Qiitrii,  III'  Ix-td  out 
i:uld>'ii  t^i>pl:>r  whiuh  w 


In  Hanna  wan  a  vcriwi 
hoiird, Haehel  wi«ii- 

8amH«I  took  r  tihI  of  Oil, 
:iiiil    pouivd    il   on    iSnttTi 

liciid.  Slid  kisKt'd  him. 

Hnie  luirt  PiitiMop  tcai-h 
nil  men  to  livi:  uiiitciit :  or 
Rnw  IH  lifv"»  Uwt  Coiinsollol. 
Arial. 

WliMi  llic  Wifi-  of  OHaA 
lii'iinl  tliiit  Ikt  lluiilHind  waa 
<lni<l,  fill'  itinuriK-d.  and  at 
ti'rH-Hr<U)iliijl«vanieita«fA 
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IV  CAibff  Cuuie. 


TJu   ToMi  Giiide. 


TliH  fimjr'd  heart  is  in  thu 
liiiud  uf  tlie  Lord,  aa  tliu 
Rivera  ofWatcr,  lio  tiinii^lli 
it  vrliillKTHiKver  he  will. 


..  tl.y  WuM. 
I'IilTT  wiui  a  rich  Mau 
jiiiiijii:  iliv  PublimiiH  iiairiud 
Zib/Kif;  lliitHiiiuuwiUKlii  1" 
M-.'  .r.'HiiH.  I)iit  could  nut  Tor 
iliu  (jriBW,  btvnuMC  bo  was 
low.  Su  he  ntii  miit  climbed 
iiili)  u  Rycamunj-trco. 


Tint  In  xlv!  Morning'  wliuti  thon  Hor-t 

To  tiod  for  iiio  Oruun  Uijr  IMition  itiuku. 
Bouie  hiiavmiiy  i'nirvr  nm  d»llv  f  i  Wiv, 
Ami  thu  (fMl  uf  lluavcii  will  IiIiihii  ifxHi 

CMM,  aflKi-  tIkOH  A«Kt  pnuft  to  Htxt  far 

Sulet. 
Down  ftniii  thjr  ('hiunbor  whan  an  thun 

Hhalt  en. 
Thy  Vtii-nU  «<.\<IU.-  .lb  tli<^  1i.>iiM>h«Id  »1»>. 
Tliy  HanilK  huu  tlioii  wiixli,  ttiy  lluiul  uloo 

Koop  oliMn  tli;  apiukrul  both  ii1)nHul  luiil 

at  hnino. 
T]iiadone,tlwRatclicl,AthyBookiit«ko-, 
And  tu  tho  nchnnl  IwHto  tliou  do  iiiuiio. 
At  joiitg  to  ScAeol, 

Thy  ll"|,.il  off,  ™l„to'tho.8  you  meoL 
W&cn  tn  ibu  Kch'xil  tWu  kImU  nwort, 
8alut*  tli.T  MaxliT,  I  .tn  thw  uxlmrt : 
Tbj  fbllnwK  ainii,  in  token  nt  Jiovv, 
Leal  or  nnkhKlncM  Uipv  thna  ivpinvo ; 
Laan  thuninlhy  vnnth,fhrhii<tnotnie, 
It  Willba  tiH)  late  wlicii  Aoi'  doth  vonno. 
If  thon  donbl  any  thiim.  dDxiretn  hi>  told : 
It  is  Qo  Hbiuiio  to  li'am,  lie  thon  ncTcr  «o 

old. 
Wbsn  from  Bi<hi>o1  yon  Bhalt  take  your 

way, 
Mako  hBHto  to  yanr  home,  and  atay  not 

The  Hooao  then  enteHng,  in  the  Parenta 

pniaeaoe, 
HnmblySaliiUtheia.wiCli  due  reverence. 

Al  lit  7bU<. 
When  down  to  the  TaUe  tliy  Paronte 

ahatl  Hit, 
Id  place  be  ready  for  parpoae  most  fit. 


lie  nivuk  ill  thy  CarniucH,  xtare  nuiiu  in 
theriir.M 

HlMt  bold  up  yi>iir  IlaodH,  and  theu  nay 

thvOmuc. 
Till!  Mnwe  Iwini;  aiiid,  If  iililu  tlicHi  ho 
To  nenis  nt  tliu  Tiil>ie,  it  will  Ifocoiue 

theu. 
irthun  ouiiit  iiol  wait,  preanme  in  iiuNMe, 
But  in  aittinir  down,  to  your  Bctlcmj.'lve 


Tha  Aral  ntop  to  Virtue  ii  to  hridio  the 

/a  Ot  Ctmreh. 
Wlien  unM  tlie  Churoh  thou  nhall  Uke 
KuouiitiK  or'  Htmidiiii;  to  God  humbly 

A  cnntritu  lliwrt  he  will  not  dpKpiae, 
But  doth  aonniiiil  It  a  Kwrct  Siwn<ii«. 
L'lilo  him  thy  Wua  Show  and  oonfoiw, 
Aniiins  for  them  Panhm  und  For{[ive- 

Thon  BHli  thou  in  Knith,  not  Joubtinn  to 

And  thou  nhalt  rectnve  tliat  whioh  thou 

dort  emva 
Unre  meruiM  ho  U  than  Tongue  can  ei- 

The  Author  and  Giver  or  Qraoe  and 


have. 

Sobpr   in    carriage,   with    oonntananoe 

The  l*rdd"thoull  it  the  llOHi.0  of  Prayer, 
I(  must  not  iia  used  aa  a  Uarket  or  Fair 
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ADAM,  ALEXANDER, 
Hiimmarv  of  Ceofcraphy  and  Hiai.    London,  (1704.) 

'id  ed  .  I7ir7. 
Roman  Antiquities.     Ed.   by  VVihon.     N.  Y.,  1819. 

(3d  Ml.,  181 1,  IH3(>.     Phila.,  new  e<lilioii,  I8SH.) 
Rudimentu  of  l^tin  and   Englivh  Grammar.     Edin- 
burt:h,   (1773.)    4th  ed.,    I7U3.     BonUm,   l«t  cd., 
J71».    34l  wl..  IH(0,  (I8(W.  'J3,  'J4,   '35.)     Alb., 
Jut  «l.,  1H3II.     N.  Y.,  (I»<18.)    3d  ed..  IHaU.    (3d 
ed  .  IH3li.  '31,  '39.     New  Ham|«hiru,  JHaS.)** 
t:<lited  by  J.  D.  JohiiMin.     N.  Y  ,  3d  ed.  1838,  *»». 
New  edition.     \U  W.  W.    Cam.* 
Ahrid{:ed  bv  W.  Iticlow.    (Element! of  Latin  Cram- 
mar.)     (I^iminater,  IH(M.)     B^icton,  3il  cd.,  1811. 
Rudinient<«  of  l^ntin   Crammar.     Troy.  3d  Am.  od., 
I80(i.    3d  cd.,  IH(J9. 
Edited  by  C.  D.   Cleveland.     Hartford  and  Phila., 

IH36      (Phila.,  1H47.) 
HimpliAed  by  A.  Fi»ke.    N.  Y.,  (1H33.)    Sil  od.,  1834. 
ReviMxl  bv  E.  Fitch.    Troy,  4th  ed  .  1814. 
Improveil'bv  B.  A.  Could.     Bmton.  JH35,  '87,  'SI), 
•31,  '35,  ('38.  '30,  '33,  '33,  '34,  •:«»,  '39.)     North- 
ampton, 1H44. 
Revised  by  D.  Patterson.     N.  Y..  JH30,  1833. 
Abridged  Lv  VV  Riimell.  Nil.,  1H34.  Sd  ed.,  18t!S.*« 

by  VVellii.     BonUm  1KI3.* 
Abridgment,  witli  rorrertionii,  &,c.     Botlon,  IH84.* 
('omiteiidiou*  Dictionary  of  the  l^atiu  Touxua.    £din- 
burch.  3d  ed..  1814. 
ADA  Ml,  C, 

('ommentarruden  Relief-  und  Karteii-<!loben.  B«r.,*S8. 
ADAMS.  CHARL1«>« 

Eiifrliab  Craminar.     Boston,  l»t  ed.,  JH38.* 
ADAMS,  r.  B. 

(ieoloey-     Bee  (iray  ^-  Adams. 
ADAMS,  DANIEL, 

L'ndemtaiiding  Render.     (IjeomiiiHter,   IHII3.     ^Id   ii|., 

'05.     Canibridpo|M>rt,  4tb  4><l..  IH07.)     Wore.,  5(h 

ed.,  1?<W.  (IH07.     B4.i.t.,  JHll).     I^itMniar,  IH-Jl..** 

Monitorial  Reader.     Kccim),  IKIO.     Coiirord,  1H41.* 

Tlie  A^rncnltiirnl  Reader.     Boston,  1H24.* 

llioroiiph  Scholar.    (Ensiiih  (■rainniar.)    liOoMiinster, 

MaM.,  1H0:{.     Montp.,:id  cd.,  1814.     4th  ed.,  lr<17. 

(;eo|;ra|>hy.     Bo»t«m,  1st  imI.,  1814.    3d  cd  ,  1818.    4th 

cd..  1H19.     (Iltheil.,  1839.) 
Atlao  to  do.     H«ikton.* 
Iniproveil  Atlas.     B(M>ton.* 

Primary  Arithmetic.    Bmton.   N.  Y.    Keene.   Wore* 
Scholar's  "  (liComirister,  3d  ed..  IMW,  'Ci.'i. 

Keene.  imh  c<l..  1818.)  IH34. 
New  Arithmetic.     Keene.  ( l»-3:,)  '3H.  '39,  •»».  ';M,  "Xt, 
':»,  '40,  '41,  n.d.     Rcvi^d  .nI..  ii.  d.     N.  V..  n.  d. 
(Boston.     VV'orcesfer.) 
Key  to  do    Bonttni.    New  York     Keene.    Worcester.* 
Improved  Arithmetic.     New  York.* 
Key  to  do.     New  York  • 
Book -keeping.     Keene,  ii  d.     New  York.* 
Mensuration,  &c.  B<Mton.  N    Y.  Koene.  Worocater.* 
ADAMS.  EBENE'/ER. 

Ensli«h  (ilrammar.     See  Lindlef  Mnrrum, 
ADAMS,  FREDERIC  A., 
First  Bo<ik  in  Arithmetic.  N.  Y.,  1849.  Philadelphia.* 
Same  in  French.     By  E.  Caromont     N.  Y^  1855.* 
Arithmetic.      In    two    iians.      I..<)well,    I84n,    1848 
Philadelphia,  revised  edition,  1851.^ 
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ADAMS.  FREDEKK^  A.,  (continued) 
Key  to  do.    PhilndH|ihia.* 

The OeUve  Stair,  Diatonic  ami  Chromatie.  N.  Y.,*51.* 
ADAMS.  P.  A.,  G  F.  R(Kn\  ft.  J.  E.  SWEETHKK, 

Binnr*a  Manual,  fur  Teacher*,  tte,    N.  Y.,  1B49.* 
ADAMS,  GEORGE, 
Ijectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoeo|ihy.    4 
vol*.    Phila..  IW)6.* 
ADAMS,  HANNAH. 
Atfri«l|^ient  of  I  list,  of  New  Eng.    (Dedham.  170B.) 
Boat.,  'id  e<l ,  1807. 
ADAMS,  HENRY  W., 

GeMfjrauhical  Awiatant.     Middletown,  I84U. 
ADAMS,  JASPER. 
Elements  of  Moral  PbiloM>|ihj.    N.  Y.,  1B37.    Cam- 
bridge, 1837.* 
ADAMS,  JOHN  UUINCY, 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  S  vola.  Cam.,  '10.* 
ADAMS.  J.  S.. 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.    Boston.* 
ADAMS,  l^l.()MON. 

QiieetioDi  on  JarviK*  Pract.  Physiokify.  (No  imprint.)* 
ADAMS,  W.  T.. 
Suelling-BiKik  for  Advanced  Classes.    Bos.,  1863. 
iJnivemal  Speaker.    See  Calking  Sr  Adams. 
ADAMS.  WILLIAM, 
Elements  of  Christian  Science ;  Treatise  on   Moral 
Philosophy.    Phila.,  1850.* 

ADAMS, . 

ITse  of  Celntial  and  Terrestriiil  C.lolies.    Phil.* 
Priiiei|iles  of  Astronomy ;  Use  of  Glolies.  Before  1801.* 
Planetarium  Lunariuin.    Phil.    Before  1804.* 
ADAMSON,  J.. 
Princ.  of  £nj(.  Grammar.    Btanual  for  S.  Africa  Col- 
lege.   Cane  Town,  1846. 
ADDICK.  BARBARA  O., 

Elements  of  the  French  Lanfuase.  Phil..  1844.  N.  Y.* 
ADDINGTON,  S.. 
OitlMifraphical  Exjioeitor.    See  Jonitoii,    Watson  4* 
AddtnrUm. 
ADLER.G.^., 
011eiidoril*s  New  Method  of  German.    N.  Y.,  (3d  ed. 

'401)    8th  ed.,  1850. 
Key  lo  do.    N.  Y..  1850. 
Pnifiewive  German  Reader.    N.  Y.,  1851.* 
Gtraian  English  and  English  German  Dictionary.    N. 
Y.    (In  2  vols,    'id  ed.,  1849.)    4th  ed..  IKiO. 
Same  abridged.    N.  Y.* 
Handbook  of  German  Literature.    N.  Y.* 
Praetieal  Gram,  of  the  fjotin  liing.     Bost.,  '2A  ed.* 
ADRIAN,  ROBERT, 
Hutton**  Course  of  Mathematics.    2  vols.    N.  Y.,  '16. 
Keith's  Treat,  on  the  Globes.  N.Y.,*35.    4thed.,*36* 
^SCHINES 

On  tlM  Crown.  Ed.  by  J.  T.  Champiin.  Cam.,  '50,  '52.* 
A8CHYLUS, 
TiH^dlw.    Edited  by  P.  A.  Paley.    N.  Y.* 

**  Translated  by  R.  Potter.    N.  Y..  1834.* 

Translated  by  T.  A.  Buckley.    N.  Y.* 
Afimemnon.    Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton.     Boston.* 

**  Translated  by  W.  Peters.  Phila..  1858.* 

FtoDMlheua.  Eiiited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.  Bos..  1837,  *43.* 
**  Translated.    Athens.  Ga.* 

**  and  Agamemnon.    Translated  by  H.  W. 

Herbert.    Cambridge,  1849.* 
BeoUB  oontra  Thebas.    Ed.  by  A.  Sachtleben.    Bos- 
ton, 1853.* 
TbeBeven  befoie  Thebes.    Ed.  by  StudenUof  Nas- 
■an  Hall,  1896.* 
iBSOP 
BdacAa  Fibulae.    Ed.  by  N.  Clarke.    Lon..  9th  ed., 

1784.'89.* 
Fliblat.    Romanised  by  Phadrus.   (Interl.  Tr.)    Lon., 
14th  ed.,  1853. 
In  French.    By  J.  Dobeon.    Philadelphia,  1854. 
Bakrii  Fabuhs  /EmMm.    By  G.  C.  Lewia.    Oxford, 
1846. 
AOAR,  JOHN, 

Anorionn  Book  ofEloqaenee.    Anbnm.* 
AOARD,  J.  O.. 
||ntarkwnni|belane  fttnta  Qrunder.    Stockholm,  3d 


AGASSI'/.  LOUIS, 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Natural  History    N.  Y.,  1847.* 
AGASSI'/,  L.,  4c.  A.  A.  GOULD, 
Principles  of  Zoblogy.     Part  1.     Boston,  (1848.)     Re- 
vised edition,  1K.V5. 
••  ♦*   U.      Boston.* 

AGNEL,  HYACINTH, 

Fenelon's  Adventures  of  Teleinachu*.     N.  Y.,  1818b 
AGNF»,  JOHN. 

Arithmetick  ma4ie  Kasie.    Iion.,  1714.* 
AfiNEW,  J.  11.. 

New  Teslniiiuiit  Gramninr.    See  (i.  It.  H'tmcr. 
AGRIPPA,  HKNKY  COK.NKLIUS. 

De  Occulta  Philosopliia.     I^yden.  1650.* 
AIIN,  F., 
Introductory  Practicnl  (%Mir«e  in  Freiirh.  Phila..  1864  * 
New  and  Easy  Method  in  Frfiirh.     N.  Y.* 
•*  "  '*       in  S|mni»h.     .N.  Y.* 

'*  '•   in<;eriimii.  CoiirwI.  rhi|.,*fl8.* 

•  ••  "     II.  IMiil.,'5S8.» 

English  (•rnnimar  fi>r  Germniis.     N.  V  * 
IIandl><N>k  of  ((eriiiaii  ('unverftation.     iN.  Y.* 
First  German  Roniier.     N.  Y.* 
AlCKKN.  JOSKPH. 

English  G rnnimar.     lioii.,  1003.* 
AIKIN,  AKTIIUR, 

Manual  of  Mineralogy.     Philadelphia,  JH17.* 

AKIN.  . 

Juvftiiile  MiiiMlral:  New  System  of  Musical  Notatioti 
Philii..  1848.* 
AINSWORTII,  LUTIIKR. 

Pract.  Syst.  of  Eiig.  (Grammar.     Prov.,  Ut  i-d  ,  iK{7. 
Conversations  on  Prnrlical  ArilhiiiHu*.     I'mv..  IKK). 
Prnct.  Mercantile  Arith.     Prov..  1832.     Hw.  rd.,  IKT?. 
AINSWORTII,  R.. 
Latiu  Dictionary.     Edited  by  Morell  &,  Carvy.    Lon- 
don. 2d  edition,  1825. 
Abridged  by  Morell.     Boston.  1818.* 
Dymock'ii  abridgement.  (Wlited  by  AiiIImhi.   Phila.* 
ALBRO,  JOHN  A., 
Scri|iture  Quest,  on  the  Miracles.  Bo»toii.  Kev.  mI.,  ii.  d. 
"  "  Parables.     Boston,     l^44.* 

"  "  Prophecies.     Boston.* 

ALCOTF.  A.  BRONSON. 

Conversations  on  the  Goviieb.    Bos.    2  vol!>.     1837.* 
ALCOTT.  B.. 
Produce  Tables,  or  Ready  Calculator.     Horliesti^r.* 

Auxnrr,  wiu.iam  a.. 

Slate  and  RIockboard  Exereisco.     Hartford.  1 1:'42.    N 

Y..  1843.     (Reading,  Pa.,  '56.) 
The  House   1   Live  in.    Boston,  1834.    2d  cd..  '37. 

New  ed.,  1856* 
Laws  of  Health :  Sequel  to  do.    Boston.  1850.* 
(Goodrich's)  Pictorial  History  of  United  States.    Phil., 
1845.    Rev.ed..'60.   Enl.ed,'60.    (N.York.  46.) 
ALDEN,  ABNER, 
Columbian  S|ielliiig-Book.    Parts  I.  and  II.* 
Introduction  to  Spelling  and  Reading.    Vol.  I.    Htm- 

ton,  17U7.    4th  wl.,  1818. 
••  "        Vol.  II.    B«»t.,  Wh  wl.,  1819. 

(10th  ed..  1834.) 
The  Reader.  Bos.,3ded..  1808.  4thed..'14.  ."ithed., '22L 
The  Speaker.    BoMtoo.  18 10. 
Grammar  made  Easy.     Boston,  1st  edition,  1811. 
ALDEN.  CHARLES  II., 
Fergus*  Class  Book  of  Natural  Theology.    Bost.,  183S. 
9d  ed..  '37.* 
ALDEN,  JOSKPH, 
History  of  David.* 
ALDERSON.  JAMES, 
Orthographical    Exercises.    Revised    by    T.    Smitk 
London,  15th  ed..  1819,  ('24.) 
ALDRICH.  W.. 
Lectures  on  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 
11th  edition.  1847.* 
ALEXANDER,  ARCHIBAIJ). 

Outlines  of  Moral  Scimioe.    N.  Y.,  (IBSBJ  *M. 
ALEXANDER,  CALEB. 
Introduction  to  Speaking  and  Writii^ 


guage.    Boston.  1794.* 
Yoong  Ladiea  and  OnotleiiMn'i  BpaDiBf-Book.    W«r> 
r,  17».» 
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ALEXANDKK.  CALKB,  (continued.) 

Young  Gentleman  and  Lniiy*a  Instructor.* 

Columbian  Dinlionary.* 

New  System  of  Arithuiotir.    Alb.,  ( 1R09.)    9il  ed.,  *06. 

nrammatirnl  Eleinents* 

CirammatirnI  System  of  the  Kn^likb  I^angiia^re.  Bott., 
IVJQ.  Tlhed,  '03.  ('07.)  KHh  eil, 'II.  Keene, 
10th  e«l,  1814.     (SNJiMn.  \i*l4.)** 

Grammatical  System  of  tJic  (;rcciHii  l^angiiage.     Wor- 
fe*ter.  l7lMi.* 
•*  rn«tituteofthel<atin  l^ang.  Wore.  HIM. 

New  Intriiductidn  to  the  '•        "        Wore.,  17U5. 

Virjfll.    TmnslaUMl :  with  Notes.     Wore,  1796. 
ALKXANDKR.  JAMF:S. 

Greek  ami  English  l<exiron.     See  .7.  Honnegan. 
AI.RXANItRK,  J.  11., 

Hinmr» 'I'reotise  on  lieveling.     Baltimore,  IH37. 
**  '*         Mnth    Iii5:trum.     Unit.,  'i*\  ed.,  1844. 

ALEXANDER,  SAMUEL, 

English  Grammnr.     Loii.,  4th  cd.,  IKhi.* 
ALKORI).  II., 

Greek  Tentament.     Vol.  I.     N.  Y* 
ALFRED.  (iEORGE, 

Ameriran  Universal  Spellm^-Book.     Staunton,  1st  ed., 
IHIO* 
AUIER,  FRANrrS. 

PhilliiA  Trentiite  on  Minoralof^v-     B<»it.,rtth  ctl..  \MA. 
AI^;ER,  ISRAEL.  JR  , 

EleiiieiftM  ofOrthit^rnphy.     Boston,  1^21* 

Perry's  f)rth«B|iiral  Guide.  B«i^ton,  (newiyl.,  18'J7,)  '35. 

PrononnriM^  Enp.  Re«d«T.     See  LiniUey  Murrajf. 

I ntr<id Motion  to  the  Render.     "  '*  " 

Engli«h  Grammar.     Abridged.  '*  " 

Exercises.  "  " 

Pninoimring  Bible.     Boston,  iJ^i'i,  '27,  '48.« 
**  Testament.     Boston,  1827  * 

Eng.  Teacher  and  IVivnie  l^enrner's  Guide.  B<»«t.,  •24.* 

Young  Merohnnt'n  .Mmiiial.  or  Practical  Book-kee|iing. 
B^Mton.  IH2I).  '27. • 
AI/;ER,  WILLIAM. 

Phillip's  fhitlincs  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.     Bos- 
tim,  1844.* 
ALISON.   ARCHIBALD, 

rhiUic  Principles  of  Taste.  Rev.  by  Mills.  N.  V,  1858. 

Historr  of  Euroiie.     Abridged  by  (lould.     N.  Y.* 
ALLEN',  D.  CAVERNO. 

Grammatic  <!uide,  or  School  (*rnmmar.  Syracuse,  '47. 
ALLEN,  P'ORDVCE  A.. 

A  Primary  Geography.     Philadelphia,  1852.** 

Intermediate        ''  Philadelphia,  imz* 

ALLEN,  GEORGE  N., 

Social  Sabbath  School  Hymns.     Oberlin.* 

allp:n.  JOHN. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  &c.    Baltimore,  1822. 

Mathematics      Baltimore.* 
ALLEN,  JOSEPH, 

Easy  Ijessons  in  Geog.  and  Hist4>ry.  Boston,  (1H25, 
'96.  27,)  '32. 

Questions  on  the  Evangelists.     Parts  I.  and  if.     Bost* 
"      AcU.* 
ALLEN,  J.  M.. 

The  Practical  Anatomist.     Phila.* 
ALLEN,  J.  P.,  iL  W.  P., 

Classical  llandlniok.     Bits.,  1861.* 
ALLEN,  W.  F., 

Handbook  uf  Class.  Geog.  and  Chronoi.     Bos.,  18G1.* 
ALLEN,  WILLIAM, 

ElementsofEng.  Grammar.    L<m.,  181.1.   (2ded.,'24.) 
ALLEN,  ZACHARIAH, 

Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature.     N.  Y.,  '52.* 

The  Science  of  Mechanics.     Prov.,  1829.* 
ALLEN,  , 

Bandar  School  Questions.    I.  to  III.     Boston.* 
ALLIBONE,  8.  A., 

Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature.     Phila.* 
AL80P,  SAMUEL, 

Pint  liCnons  in  Algebra.     Philadelphia,  1849.* 

Kbj  to  do.     Philadelphia.  1850. 

EhHnentary  Treatise  on  Algebra.  Philadelphia,  1846, 
9d  edition,  1848  *49. 

Kajrtodo.    Philadelphia,  1850. 


AL80P,  SAMUEL,  (emttntud.) 

Treatise  on  Algebra.     Part  I.    Philadelphia.* 

Treatise  on  Surreying.     Philadelidiia,  1857  * 

Key  to  Gumroere's  Surveying.     Philadelphia,  1847.* 
AI^OP.  S..  k,  W.  VOCJlto, 

Elements  of  Practical  Arithnietie.     Philadel|diia,  1860 
ALTIIAU8   HENRY. 

Scripture  Natural  History.     Hart.,  1828.* 
ALVARUS,  EMMANUEL, 

PriNMMdia;  sivelnstit.  Ling.  Ij«tin.  Lib.  IV.    N.  Y.,  ^OS 

Latin  Prosody.     Enlargeil  by  Anthon.     N.  Y.,  18;M.* 

I^utin  Prosody.     Baltimore.* 
ANACREON, 

Carmina.     Edited  by  Wcise.     I/cipsic.  1844. 

Odes.    Translatetl  by  Wlioelwright.     N   Y.* 
ANDERSEN,  R.  M., 

Student's  Review.     Richmond,  18.'>4.* 
ANDER.^ON,  N.  J.,  &  K.  FR.  THEDENIIIS, 

Sveiisk  Skol-B4itjinik.  liinineiiunitM*r8.  SiocklMdni. '52. 
ANDERSON.  JOHN  J.. 

Davon|H)rt's  Hiktory  of  United  SUles.     Phila.,  18S2. 

School  History  of  U.  S.     N.  Y  ,  iMtfcJ.* 
ANDREWS,  ('    r.., 

I^ancasterinii  Geography.     N.  Y.,  1st  edition,  1890.* 
ANDREWS,  E.  A., 

First  l^essons   in   l^tin.     BosUm,  (1837,  '45.)      10th 
ed..  1853.     :i4th  edition.  18112. 

First  l^tin  Book.     B<m.,8th  eil..  18.V.     lOthed.,  1860. 

I«atin  Exercises.     Bmton,  2d  ed.,  1830. 

Key  t4)  do.     Ikiston,  KI8. 

I^tin  Readers.     See  .laeobn  A-  f)brinfr. 

Manual  of  l.atin  Grnmniar.     Bo«.,  1850. 

Syno|wis  of  Latin  (>ranimar.     Boston.* 

Questions  on  Andrews'  &  Stoddard's  l«at.  Gt^minar. 
Boston,  1839. 

Freund's  Utin  English  lexicon.     N.  Y.,  (1851,  '55,) 
'56,  1860. 

L'Homond's  Viri  Romae.     Adapted  to  the  Grammar. 
Boston.  1842,  ('51.) 
Same.     Adapted  to  the  First  I^essons.     Boatoo.* 

Caesar's  Commentaries  on  (iailic  War.     Bustoo,  1845, 
1851.     Philatlelphia.* 

Sallust's  Jngurthine  War.    See  SnUust. 

Virgil.     Eclogues  and  <2e<irgics.     Bos.,  la'iO,  1809.* 

Selection  from  Ovid's  Metamorphufles.     Boston,  1845.* 
ANDREWS,  E.  A..  9l  8.  STODDARD, 

Grammar  of  the  I^tin  Language.     Bos.,  (1836.)    4th 
ed.. '38.    llthed.. '45.   52fled.,*55.  a5thod.,*57. 
Same.     Abridged.     Bos.,  1850.* 
ANDREWS.  H.  P.. 

(Common  School  Exhibition.     Boston,  1840. 
ANDREWS,  JAMES. 

Progressive  Drnwing-Hook  of  Flowers.    N.  Y.,  1846.* 
ANDREWS.  JOHN, 

Element*  of  Logic.     Philadelphia.  IHXJ. 

Sheridan's  Rhot  (frain.  of  Eng.  Language.    Phil.,  1780. 

Ovid;  Metainorphoseon    Lib.   XV.,   Delphio  ed.   hjr 
Helvetius.     Philadelphia,  18U5. 
ANDREWS,  STEPHEN  P., 

Discoveries  in  Chinese.     N.  Y.,  1854. 
ANDREWS,  8.  P..  fc  G.  BATCH EliOR, 

New  French  Instructor.    N.  Y.,  1855.* 

Practical  Pronouncer  and  Key  to  do.     N.  Y.,  1856.* 
ANDREWS.  8    P.,  ft.  A.  F.  BOYLE, 

First  I/easons  in  Phonography.     N.  Y.,  1840.* 

Phimographic  Word  Book.     No.  I.     N.  Y.,  1H40. 
Class  B<M>k     N.  Y..  1850.* 

Complete  Phon.  Class  Bo<ik.     Boston.    1845.    (New 
York,  1848J 

Phonographic    Reader.     Boston.  2d   ed.,   1846.      (N. 
Y.,  '48.  1849.) 

Primary  PbonuWpic  Reader.     N.  Y.,  1849.* 

Com|iendiuin  of  Phonography.     N.  Y.,  1840.* 

Phonographic  Rep<irter's  First  Book.     N.  Y.,  1840.* 

Phonographic  Charts.     Nos.  I.  and  II.     N.  Y.,  1840.* 

Phonotypic  Chart.     N.  Y.,  1849* 

Sound  Chart  of  the  English  Iianguage.    N.  Y..  1840.* 
ANDREWS.  WILLIAM  E., 

The  (Catholic  School-Book.    New  York.* 
ANDREWS,  , 

Greek  Grammar.    See  ThmnMM  4r  JHJtttmB, 
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ANGELI«,  J.  B.. 

Handbook  of  Pra»ch  Literature.    Philadelphia,  1857.* 
ANCRLU  OLIVER, 

SMilinf-Book.* 
nion  Series.  Reader  No.  I.  Phila.,  1844.  (1850.) 

IH44,  (1840.) 
lOth  ed.,  IKtH. 
Rev.  ed.,  1H38,  Mfi. 
1KB,  '34,  '4X  '44. 
Rev.  ed.,  1R33,  '34, 
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Key  to  liNtiti  roni|Mi«itii»ti.     N.  Y.,  1K41).* 
Ijatin  Hyiitax.  (I^tin  l^>mwrtiii.  Part  II.)  N.  Y., 
Zum|it*iiliraiiiniQr  of  1  jitiii  IjAiifrnaKf.    Trniinlii 
HohniJtx.     N.  Y.,  (IK49,)  \'i9.    :W  ml..  I  HIM 


No.  H 
No.  HI 
No.  IV 
"       No.  V. 
Select  Rnidcr,  No.  VI 
•36,  '40.  '43,  '44. 
Rrief  SyiUtni  of  Ktiffliali  (iramiiiar.    Providenee,  iRt 

ed..  18311,  ItiMl* 
Eletnenta  of  Matlieinntica.     Providence,  IH39. 

ANc;ijtn*iLL,  — , 

Humnmry  of  Hniv.  History.  Trantlalefl.   Pliii.,  l8iU.* 
ANHLEY,  E.  A., 

Kleinent*  of  Litrretiirc.    Pliilaiielphia* 
ANHTED,  f>.  T., 

Aneient  World,  or  Skotrim  of  (,'r«Hition.     Pliiin  ,  '47.* 

Phyi.  (tefif^raphy ■     (N irolny*«  Man.  of  Cieo^.  Sci<Mirp  ) 
I^ndon,  IHHQ. 
ANSTFJI.  U.  T.,  iL  C.  G.  NM'fJLAY, 

Atlat  of  Pliys.  aiitl  Hi«t.  (ie(»^rniiliy.     l<<>ndon,  n.  d. 
ANTIiON.  CIIARLRM, 

Pint  Utin  J^ennna.     N.  Y.,  IH4.  (*4».)  ViU. 

Zuni|iC*9  Ijatin  Exerriweii.    N.  Y.* 

Intnifl.  tf»  Imtin  ProM>  <  'uniiMMition.    N.  Y.  <  IKfil.)  '.^ti 

Key  to  liNtiti  roni|Mi«ition.     N.  Y.,  1K41) 

ninlral  liy 
IH<i«» 
Schoid  Uramniar.  (Hniiif!  nliridi^Ni.)  N.  Y.,  IH5!I. 
Alvariia*  I  Jitin  I'roimdv  ;  piilar^ed.  New  York.  IH\*4  * 
Cirey*KSyiit.  of  I^atiii  Vcnifiration.  N.  Y.,  {liVJ.)  \'M. 
Key  to  do.     N.  Y  .  f  JH4!I.)  '.'i.'i. 

Syatom  of  I  Atin  PrtMNlv  and  Metr^.  N.  Y.,  ('49.)  TiU. 
Oaear'n (^finuiieiit.  on  (.'nllic  War.  N.  V.,  ('411,  '.''£!.)  ViU. 
\irf>iV*  iKnei<I.    N.  Y.,  IMU. 

*      Ecl<iKUCiand(ief>r];im.     N.  Y.,  (IH52.) '5H. 
Sallmt.     He  Cat.   Conj.   BelUinne  Jufr-     it<i»L,  (*'J9.) 
4th  0d..  1831.     (I^Hulon.  *t»*.) 
Jugurthine  Wnr,  &r.     N.  Y.,  fith  ed..  '36,  ('»£.) 
lOth  ed.,  18(iU. 
Horaoe,  Works  of.    N.Y.,(lKi3.)    New  edition,  1859. 
Cieefo.  Select  Orntioin.   N.Y.,CM.)    New  ed,  IHil). 
He  (iffleiis.     lioklen's  ed.    N.  Y.,  1H59. 
De  Senectnte,  tte.,  and   Neitoa'  Life  of  Atticui. 

N.  v.,  (1H5S2,)  1859. 
Tuionlan  Hicputationt.    N.  Y.,  (\PSf2,)  Mm. 
TaeituB.    German ia,    Arricola,    &o.      New    York, 

(1853.)  1859. 
Nepal.    Vita  Im|ieraU>rum.    N.  Y.,  (1853.)  '59. 
Oirld*b  Metamorpho««.    N.  Y.* 
Terentii  ConHpdJB.    N.  Y.,  1849.* 
Juvenal  and  PeraeuM.    Hatirra.    N.  Y.,  1857. 
First  Greek  I^essfins.     N.  Y.,  (IH49.)  *(10. 
Introduction  to  Greek   Prose  r4»mp«isitJon.     N.  Y., 

(1849,)  '58. 
Valpy's  Greek  Grnmmar.    New   York,  (1825.)     3d 

ed.,  '!i9.    (Philaddphia.  revised  edition,  1858.) 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  I^nj^iinge.     N.  Y..  (183H.)  '6(). 
(New)  Grammar  of  (ireek  I^ni;.    From  Kfihner.    N. 

v.,  <]849.)  1880. 
Neilson's  Exercises  on  <ireek  Syntax.    N.  Y.,  1895. 
Syntax  of  Greek  ProMidy  and  Metre.     N.  Y.,  1838. 
Jacob** Greek  Render.    N.  Y.,  (1H49.)  '59. 
Zeno|ihon*s  Analmsi*.    N.  Y.,  1853.* 

Memornhilia.    N.  Y..  1859. 
Homer's  Iliad.    Find  8ix  Rooks.    N.  Y.,  1859. 
Smith's  INrtionarv  of  <ireek  and  Roman  Antiquitiea. 
New  York.  3d  edition,  1857. 
Same.    School  edition.    N.  Y.,  (1846.)  1857. 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities.    N.  V.,  1851.* 
"        ••  Grecian         *  N.  Y..  (1853.)  '54. 

"       *'  Greek  Literature.    N.  Y..  (1853.)  1850. 
Pottaf's  Grerian  Antiquities.    New  York,  l.HS.I.* 
Aneient  and  Mediaeval  Gefvraphy.     N.  Y.,  (1849.)  '55. 
Classical  Dictionary.    N.  Y.,  (1841,)  1850. 
liSmpriere's  ClaM.  Dictiimary.    N.  T.,  0th  ad»  1827. 
Bmith'a  New  (^aaaical  Dictionary.    N.  T.,  Iwl.* 


ANTHON.  CHARLi>:S,  {contiitHrd.) 
I.Atiii-Enclisli  and  Kiije;.- Ijatin  Dictionary.    N.T.,  '50t 
Ainsworth's  Ijatin  Dictionary.    See  Ainswartk. 
Geoi^res*  English-Ijatin  Lexicon.    See  Gt»rge». 
ANTHON,  11., 
Easv  Calechiim  for  Children.    N.  Y.* 
Early  Catechism  for  Younj;  ChiUlren.    N.  Y.* 
('atp<!hi*ms  on  the  Homilies.    4  noa.    N.  Y.* 

ARCIIlMKDh><,  , 

Select  TlM-orenis.     Ed  itcd  hy  Tncquet.    Lomlon,  1747. 

(With  VVIiiston'N  Euclid.) 
CEuvres :  avec  C^Miiinentaire.  By  Peyrard.  Par.,  1808.* 
ARF^KONi;.  M.   E.. 

Euclid's  Elements.    See  Witt  4*  Ar**k9mM. 
ARIHTOPIIANKS, 
C^omn)dia>.    Tom.  I.     lieitmic.  1820. 
Thi*  Rinis.     Ed.  by  V.  C.  Feltou.    CambridfC.  18S5.* 
TlmCloiidN.      •*         ••  •'.  •*  1841.* 

ARISTOTLE, 
y\rs  Rlietorirn,  and  Dp  Pof^ticn.     Eilitnd  hy  Ricolioniis 

and  Ilcyiiniu*.     No  t.  p.     AIniiiI  lli3rt! 
DcPoetira.    h^iliUHlliy T.  Wiiisliiiil<>y.    Oxfonl,  I78U. 

ARNAULT,  , 

Frciirh  <2rnmntar.    See  Pinney  A'  Jh-namtt. 
ARN(»LD,  EDWIN. 
Arithnieticnl  Oumtions.     N.  Y.,  \KA.* 
Same  in  French.     N.  Y.* 
ARNOLD.  II.  H., 

Diidcrlcin'tt  l^lin  Synonyms.     Ronton,  I860.* 
ARNOLD.  TIIOMAi^. 
Manual  of  f.ruek  and  Roman  Antiquitii^  N.  Y.,*45.* 
History  of  Koine.     N.  V.* 
liCctufcs  on  M'Nlem  History.* 
ARNOLD.  T.  K., 
English  Graniniar.     1<4m.,  tM  ml.,  1841.* 
First  Ijitin  KiMik.     F^l.  by  HnrkiKrsft.     N.  Y.,  1851.* 
First  and  Second  Ijatin  Itfiok.  ami  Prncfiral  (iranimar. 

F^lited  by  S|iencer.     N.  V..  IKil).* 
Introduction  to  Ijutin  \*n*v  ('om|Hn>ition.     N.  Y.* 

Revised  by  S|ieurer.     N.  Y..  1840.    3r<th  eil.,  18l». 
Cornelius  Ne|Niii      Ituvi»e<l  bv  JidiUMin.     N.  Y.,  1850. 
C-iren>.    Select  Orations.     VA.  by  Jobn»f>n.     N.  Y., 
18.10,  1852.* 
De  Senec.  ot  de  Ainicitia    Ed.  hy  Johnson.     N.  Y., 

1850* 
De  OraUire.     F.d.  by  T.  A.  Thatclicr.     N.  Y.* 
First  Greek  I.essons.  Edited  bv  Simicer.  N.  Y..  1850. 

"      Book.  •*  '•  N.Y.* 

SecomI  Cireek  Book.* 

Greek  Reading  Book.  Edited  by  Spencer.  N.  Y.,  1848. 
Introdiictiim  to  <ireek  Prose  Composition.    By  S|ien- 
eer.     N.  Y..  1818. 
Same.     Edited  by  Cham|ilin.     Rinbm,  1850.* 
Second  Cvreek  Prose  Com|)osjtion.     N.  Y.* 
Putx's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geof^phy  and  History. 

N.  Y..  1849. 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.    See  K.  J.  Bqjt»tn. 
Enirlish-Ijatin  Lexicon.    See  R.  C.  Orarfftj. 
ARNOTT,  NEILL, 
Elements  of  Physios,  or  Natural  Philosophy.     Ed.  by 
Havs.    3  vols.    Phila..  1st  od..  1829,  *31,  '48.* 
ARNOIJLT.  E.. 

Pronouncing  Readinf  Book.  In  Freneh.  Boston,  1857.* 
ARTHUR,  W., 
Etymological   Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian 
Names.    New  York,  1857. 
ASH,  JOHN, 
New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  English  Ijangnafe. 

Ijondon,  1775. 
Grammatical  Institutes.    (Ijond.,  1763,  *85,  *04,  116. 
Phila.,  '78.     Bost..   1794.     Alb.,  18ir3.     N.  Y., 
1798.)     New  ed..  1799. 
English  (>rammar.     Worcester,  1785  * 
ASHLEY,  MAURICE, 

Xenophon.* 
ATKINSON,  T., 
Elementary  Algebra.    See  A.  Bridge, 

au(;her.  p.  p., 

Grammar.    Armenian  and  English.    Veniea,  189ft 
AiierriN,  J.  M., 
Parables  of  the  New  TManenl.* 
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BABAD,  P., 

P(irliil>ii««e  nitd  Kn^lixh  (Irninmnr.     Rnltiiiiore,  IH'JI).* 
BAUrrM'K.T.  A., 

Thf!  Prnvticnl  Arithmetic.     New  York,  IH^O. 

BABRIITH,  , 

Pnliiilic  ^loiieH*.     Ry  fJ.  C.  Ijewi*.    Oxford,  1840. 
RA(7|IK,  A.  I)., 

'I'rpiitiie  on  npiirii.     See  ffnriJ  Iirrtn»trr. 
BA<-HK,  F, 

Sv«teiii  orriicini^trv:  for  Moil.  Stii(leiiL<«      I'hiU.,  '19. 
Il'ei.ry't  ('h.Mni«try ;'  Siippl.  to  Vol.  III.     riiilii.,  IHi:i 
Turner's  KUmiiciiLs  i»r('|ieiiii<jtry.     '.U\  lo  Gtli  eclitions. 
PliilmielphiA.  Titli  K«iitioii,  IKLV* 
nAC^lIi:,  JAMF-*<, 

(!«iiiver«nti<ios  on  C'lieinistry.     IKW.* 
BACIII.  PIETRO, 

Riiiiiineiit*  of  till!  Itfilifiii  Lnn;;iin^.     Rontiin.  IH32. 
(Jranmmr  ol'tlit'  (tttlian  Tiall^un;^•.     Hnst..  IK"ili.  Kit*.* 
Italmi) niul  Kii^l   nialii';iic<(  and  PlirH<tc>«.     ('(inibM»('/* 
lUlinn  Phm!H>s.     Bontoii,  1>*4'A.* 

"      Fables.     Ronton,  IHA.i* 
Sceltn  di  PniM*  Ralinne.     ('ainliridgp.* 
S«*elladi  Pirfsie  Italiane.     C;nnd)rid:ro  ♦ 
Tentro  Pc<*lto  Italiane.     C'ninhr id <»«!.• 
Hymns  for ("hildrvn;  in  Italinn.     See  ^'/.  f,.  Tinrhnuld. 
View  of  H|mn.  and  Portusrueiie  Liin^.     Cnmb..  \K\\* 
View  of  the  8|»an.  ami  Italinn  l.nngnn<r«>!4.     Hmt  ,  "Wl* 
RACKiMAlK.  (or  R.V^KMKVF.U.]  JOHN. 

fierman  CJrarnmar.     Philadeliihin,  J7<w,  iTTi.* 
RACON,  CALKB. 

E|iitonie  of  fiii|;li«h  I<anffuafie.     See  7...  Murray. 
BACON,  J.  B . 

Gn^Iiiih  and  (icrnnnn  Primer.     New  York.* 
BAIXiI.EY,  JONATHAN. 

Introil.  to  a  Prart.  SvsU'm  of  Cramniar.     lltira,  1845. 
BaDLAM.  OTIS  <;., 

Com   School  Writing  lUM.k  ;  .'i  Parts.     N.  Y.,  184H 
BALMMS.  C, 
En^liith  Grammar  for  Frenchmun.     New  York,  IKW.* 
Key  to  do.     New  York.* 
French  Teacher.     See  IHnney  «$•  Badoin. 
BAGC.S,  E.  L., 

Com.  School  lnt«rro^tor  and  EjtiMwitor.     Prov.,  18-13. 
BAIL,  LOUIS, 

Tearher'8  (iiiide;  Elemen.  Drawinc  Syst.     N.  H..  '.V. 
BAILEY.  DANIEL. 
Grounds  of  Munic.     Newbury|Hirt,  ITlW* 
The  E«ex  Harmonv.  -  1770.* 

BAILEY,  EBENEZ>:R, 
The  Younjf  Ladies'  Clas^  Rook.     Boston,  IK?!.  1833. 

Revised  editi<»n,  IKtl.     (ITilli  (>dition,  IKH.) 
Pint  LeMona  in  Al^>bra.     Rmton,  '33.     Revised  edi- 
tion, 1835.    3lst  edition,  IH53.** 
Same,  in  Hawaii  Ii«iifriiiigc.     Sundwirh  Isla.,  1843. 
Key  to  do.     Boston.  1831).* 

Bakeweii's  Philotoohical  Cotiverhntions.     Bott..  1833. 
BAILEY.  MARK. 
Troati«e   on    Elocution;    IntrtMl.   to    llillard'a    Sixth 
Reader.     Bos.,  1»(S3. 
BAILEY,  NATHAN, 
Universal  Etymoloj^ical  En<;li«li  Dictionary.     London, 

5th  edition  1731.    23*1  edititm,  1773. 
Enj^lish  and  I^atine  Exercises.     liondon,  fith  edition, 
I7'i3.    nth  edition,  1744.    (1762.    I8th  ed  ,  17U8. 
Boston,  5th  edition,  1721).) 
Ovid ;  Metamorph.  Lib.  XV.    I^n.,  1724.   Cork,  1804. 
Erasmus'  Colloquies.  Translated.     I^n.,  2d  ed.,  1733. 
BAILEY,  RUFU9  W., 

Primary  English  Grammar.     Philadelphia,  1854. 
Eoj^lish  Grammar ;  (The  Manual.)     Philadelphia,  (2d 

edition  1854.)     lUth  edition.  1855. 
The  Scholar's  Companion.     Phila.,  rev.  edition,  1859. 

BAILEY,  , 

Ger.  aad  Ger.  Bng.  Dietionary.    Phik.,  *38.* 


BAIN,  , 

Chemistry.  &n.    See  Reid  4*  ffaiii. 
BAIRD,  J.  8.  S., 

The  Classical  .Manual.     Philadelphia,  iaS7,  (1800.) 
BAKER,  A.  R., 

Sch«H»I  History.     Sec  Hali  A-  Baker. 

Catechi!<in.     f'nrLs  I.  and  II.* 
V«U.  I.-IV* 
RAKER.  B    F., 

Elementary  Mu«ic-RiNik      Boston,  1852.* 

American  School  Singing-Ro<ik.     lionton.* 

SchiM>l  Musical  Ii<M>k.     Ronton. * 

Tlie<irv  of  Ilnrnionv.     Roston.     New  York.* 
RAKER  Sl  southard. 

The  Srh.Mil  Chimw.     New  York.* 
RAKKK.  CHARLES, 

Reading  without  S|iellin|r.     I<on.,  2d  edition,  no  date 

(jradnnted  Rending; ;  (Circle  of  Know Ie4l<>e,)     (Srada 
tiont  I.-III.     l<<indon,  2d  edition,  no  date. 

TcnciierN   Fir>t  lAft-sons  c»n   Nntnral  Roli|n<Mi.     liOn 
don.  .141  e<iiti»n,  |H43. 

Primary  l.e«ton!«  for  J'liiMren.     Ixtndon,  2il  eil.,  '43. 

Tenclier's   |,c<(««)n<«  on   Dr.  Watt*'  Catechism,     l^nn 
d«»n.  new  edition,  1847 

Tenclier'!"  Fir«t  I^ejwons  on  Reveale<l  Religion.     Ij«n- 
doM.  :td  itlitiun.  )K|3. 

Tencher's  I<e!*iMns  on  S<rii.tnrc  Chnractem.     I^ondoa, 


liOiidon,  M  ed., 
I.  Ifoml.,  n.  d. 
Ijon.,  n.  d. 


new  e«iition.  no  date 

Tearher'%  I.ejisons  on  the  Creation. 
1843. 

Manual  Hir  Collective  Teachinp.     No. 

Rible  Clatui  Rook.     London,  no  date. 

R«M>k  of  Rible  lli«torv  ;  in  3  grndntions. 
RAKER.  (iEORGE, 

Livv'h  Hixiory  of  Rome.     New  York,* 
RAKER.  H.  II..  *  R.  RE.NTLEV. 

The  Self-tnnght  Penman.     New  York,  1843. 
RAKER.  J.  W.. 

(irnmmnr  of  Moral  IMiil(»sopliv  and  Natural  Theolof»y. 
N«w  York,  Ist  edition,  r8l7.** 
RAKER.  T, 

Elements  (»f  Mechanism.     New  York  1855.* 
RAKER.   WOODS, 

Moii,?*'N  Elementiirv  Treat,  on  Statics.     Phila.,  1851.* 
RAKEWEl.L.  F.  (.. 

PhiliMophiciil  (\mven'n8.     Va].  by  Railey.    Boe.,  *33. 
RAKEWELL.  RORKRT, 

IntriNluctioii  to  (•eology.     New  Haven,  3d  ed.,  1897.* 
Sninc.     F^.  bv  R.  Silliman.     New  Haven,  1833.* 
RALRI.  ADRIA.N, 

;\l*ridi;merit    of   Cniversal    Ceo|;raphy.     Edited    by 
Urndford.     I'hiln.,  1st  edition,  1K35.     Host,  1H35. 
RAIJ'II.  WILLIAM  S., 

Grnmniar  of  the  Enj;.  Lan^imfe.     Ros.,  Itt  ed.,  *30.** 

Lectures  on  Lniijrnnpe.     Prov.,  1st  e<lition,  1838.* 
RALDWIN.  ACSTIN, 

Table  Rook  nnd  PriiiMiry  Arithmetic.     N.  Y.,  188U.* 
RALDWIN.  THOMAS, 

Primary  Arithmetic.     New  York.* 

Univeriial      Pronouncing    (inxetteer.      Philnd^hia, 
('45.)     7th  edition,  185U.     New  edition,  1857. 

Vocnbularv  of  (icopraphical  Pnmiinciation;  (SoppW- 
ment  to  do.)     Philadelphia,  1851,  (1H57.) 
RALDWIN.  T.,  A  J.  THOMAS. 

(Liiipincott's)  Pronouncing  (lazetteer.     Pliila.,  l8SSw 
RALDWIN,  , 

Catechism.     Roston  1827.* 
RALFi*,  W.  L., 

Instrumental  Preceptor.     New  York.* 
RALLANTINE.  W., 

Rook  of  Words  of  one  Siuind.     Phila.,  18S7.* 
RALLARD, , 

(iiiajvine  TJiimaske<l ;  (Arithmetic)     1806.* 
RALLE.NTYNE,  WILLIAM, 

Introduction  to  Latin  Readinf^.     London,  3rd  ed.,  *3iL 
RALLOIT,   , 

SchiMd  for  the  Violin.     New  York.* 
BALLOU.  HOSEA, 

(.'hild's  Scripture  Catechism.     Boston.* 
BANCROHX  GE0R(;E. 

Hilt,  of  Colon  imt  ion  of  U.S. ;  abridged.     Boa.,  1841. 

Latin  Grammar.    Bee  C.  O.  Zumpt. 
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nANCJROFT.  r.EORCE,  {conUnued.) 

liHtia  Reader.    Stsc  Jaeok§  ^  Daring. 

CJonieliiii  Ne|M>s  ;  witii  notes.     Rim.,  1HS6.* 

RuttmBn*!  Greek  Grammar;  abridged.     liiMton,  18SM. 
BANNAN.  , 

(*olimibian  Primer,     Pliila.* 
BANVARn.  JOSKI'II. 

Infant  Horieii ;  Topirnl  (An«8tion  Rmili* 
"  •*         Prarlirnl  (^uoMion  Hitok.* 

BAR  AG  A.  FRKI)KKI(\ 

Oictiouary  of  the  OUshipwe  Lnnffiinec.    (*inrin.,  *53. 

Tlieuret.  and  l*rnct.  (irnni.  of  the  (.Mi'lii|iwi-  IjHnffiiaj^c. 
r)etr«>it,  lH.~i|.« 
BARBAROTTX,  L .  &  T.  SKRON. 

Ilitttiire  des  Ktnt«  IJni*.     Pliiindelnhin.* 
BARBAirLI),  ANNA  L., 

Karly  liCnons  fur  ('liiMron.     Now  York.* 
i^me,  in  Frenrli.     New  Y«)rk.* 

llvnuiM  in   Pntoe  for  (-iiiUircn;    in   Ital.     By   Bnclu. 
•     ■    Bcmt, ':« '4:i.« 
BARBKR,  JONATHAN, 

KxereiMS   in   Rciidiiis   and    RfH;itntion.     Bo^titn,   2d 
edition,  IrtiJH.* 

Tntrodnction  t<i  the  Gmm.  of  FII«>cution.     Bofl.,  *34.* 

Grammar  of  EUwution.     Ni>w  llnvrn,  IKHJ,  IKW.** 

The  Klooutioiiiitt.     New  Haven,  \t*^)** 

Pmctfral  Tri>iitiM>  on  (ie^tnre.     Tandirid^',  1831. 
RAKBKR.  JOHN  W., 

Klements  of  Genera  I  History.     Now  Haven,  3d  nli- 
tion.  1H44.     4the4lition,  IH4U.** 

Intercut  in;;  KvenUi  in  HikI.  of  U.  8.     N.  Haven,  *29. 
BARrK.M».  , 

Practiojil  Spanish  Toaolier.     Kd.  hy  Pmney.     New 
York.  IKW.* 
BARCLAY,  JAMES. 

An  Enf^lish  Dirtionnry-     London,  17H3.* 
BARCLAY,  ROBERT. 

t^aioehiim.     Phil.,  I7i»fi,  I-.TIi.     Newn.,  17r»-2.     N.  Y.* 
BARK'JTI,  , 

See  JV(K«.maa  iir  Bnrctti. 

Italian  and  English   Hirtionnry.      Edited  hy  Daven- 
port and  Comclaii.    2  volumes.     New  York.* 
BARLOW,  FREDERICK, 

An  Eni^lish  Dictionary.    2  vols.     liOnd  ,  1772.* 
BARL*)W.  GEORCJE'H.. 

Man.  of  tlie  PracL  of  Moflieine.  Ed.  by  Coiidie.  Phil.* 
BARNARD,  FREDERIC  A.  P., 

First  I.enom  in  Gnimniac.     N.  Y.,  Jst  e«Iition,  M6.* 

Analytic  Grammar.     New  York.  Ist  edition.  IHSfi.** 

Treatise  on  Arithmetic.     Hart.,  Ist  edition,  1831).** 

Treatise  on  Arithmetic.    Tiisralotisa,  Ala.* 
♦'         •'  Conir  .^r.tioiis.    See  tt.  liridge. 
BARNARD,  SAMIEL. 

A  Polyglot  Grammar.    N.  Y.,  1824.     Phila..  1835* 
BARNt!H.  ALBERT, 

Noten:  for  Bihic  Classes.  &c.     11  vols.     N.  Y.,  ».'i6.* 

Questions  on  d«i.    7  volumes.     New  York.* 
BARNF^.  DANIEL  II., 

Prartiral  Orthography.    See  IV.  Bearcroft. 
BARNF^A.  ORSON. 

Key  to  Pir.torial  Moral  Instructor.     Symcuae,  1845. 
BARNUM,  \\.  L.. 

First  and  Second  Primers.* 

Child**  First  and  Second  Books  of  Spelling  and  Raad- 
iiig.     Bt«t.,  '.-«.* 

Child's  Third  Bmik  of  S|iellin/r,  Reading,  and  Writing. 
BiMUm.  18.>2.* 

Child*s  Own  Book  of  Common  Things.     Bost.,  1837.* 

First  Book  oftBOography.     Boston,  1st  eilition,  1833. 
BARRKME.  N.. 

Arithmetique.    Lyons,  new  edition,  1783. 

BARRi-rrr.  john. 

Grammar  of  English  Ijangnage.    Boston,  1819.* 
BARRFriT,  SOLOMON,  JR., 
The  Principles  of  Language.    Albany,  1837. 
The  Principles  of  Grammar.     Albany  (1818.)    reviwd 

ed.,  IHI9.    (Cambridge,  revised  e<lition,  18540 
The  Principle*  of  English  Grammar;  or  the  Self  In - 

itnictor.    Utica,  10th  edition,  1845.* 
HARRINGTON,  A., 
Treatiw  on  Phytieal  (^eograiihy.    Edited  bj  C.  Bur- 

dfltt.    New  York,  1890.    (Sd  ediUon,  1&5.) 


HARRINGTON,  A.,  {continurd) 

Elements  of  Natural  Scienee.    Ed.  by  Fogg.    Nasn- 
ville,  *58. 
BARRON.  W., 

Elements  of  Logic.     Edited  by  J.  R.  Itoyd.     N.  Y.* 
BARRY,  J.  JOSE  L.. 

Vocabniario  de  Bolsillo  Es|ianol  e  Ingles.    N.  Y^  *35  * 
BARRY. , 

Siielliiig  liook.* 
BARTHOLOMEW,  W.  N., 

Linear  Pur*|iective.     Boston,  1859. 
RARTLE'I'T,  J.  R., 

Dictionary   of   Aniericaninni^t.      Boston,   2il    edition. 
New'York.     Camhrnlfre.  1H4«.* 
BARTLf-nT.  MONT<iOMERY  R., 

Spelling- Book* 

tW  Prnriicnl  Bonder.     Now  York,  1822.     (TJtir*.  2d 
edition.  1825) 

The  Common  School  Mnnnnl.    Pnrt  I.    N.  Y..  1830. 

Parts  II.  and  III.     N. 

Y.,  2il  e<l ,  1830. 
Part  IV      N   Y.* 

Yonng  Tiadie«'  Astronomy.     T'tion,  I82.'>.* 

PInnihplioro:  or  Mnp  of  the  S«!iisil»lo  Heaven*.     IHi.'i.* 
RARTLhriT    W.  II.  C. 

ElenietiLM  of  Nut.  Phili.siiphy.    Sort.  I.     N.  Y.,  '50.* 

Annlytiriil  Merhanirs.     New  York.* 

SyntholioHl  Merhnnics.     Now  Y«»rk.* 

Elonieiitnry  Trciiii'^o  on  Aooii*tir»  and  Optics.     N.  Y.* 

Trontisc  on  Astronomy.     Now  York.* 
HARTLEY,  , 

InMrnrtor.* 
BARTt)N.  J.  (SRAEFF, 

Outlines  of  the  (General  Principles  of  Grammar.    New 
Y..rk.  185.'»,  185fi.** 
BARTON,  WILLIAM  P.  C, 

Com|)cnd.  Florv  Philadelphirr.    3  vols.     Phila.,  *18.* 
BARTON.  W.  S.. 

Easy  Lesions  in  English  Grammar.     Boston.* 

New  System  of  English  G  rum  mil  r.     Boston,  185fi.    9d 
edition,  1857.* 

Intermediate  Grammar.     Boston,  1859.* 

High  SrhiMil  Grammar.     Boston,  1859.* 

Young  Composer's  <juide.     ItoKton.* 

Rhetoric.     Boston,  18.'>9.* 

Elementary  Cour»e  in  Irfitin  and  Greek.     Bost.,  1850.* 
BA8<;OM.  CHACNCEY, 

System  of  Penmnnship;  4  Nos.  (Bo<ton,  1827.)     New 
Haven,  1844. 

Writing  Books;  4  Numliers.     Halldwell.* 

(iuide  to  (^hirography — Series.    New  Haven.* 
BASCOM.  E.  H., 

The  School  Harp.* 
BASCX)M,  JOHN, 

iflstlietics  ;  or  the  Science  of  Beauty.    Boiiton,  1808. 

Political  Economy,  for  Colleges.     Andover.* 
BASSINI,  C, 

The  Art  of  Singing.    Boston,  1857.* 
BATCH ETiDER,  JACX)B, 

The  National  Accountant.    Benton,  1847. 

The  American  Accountant.    Bostim,  18S8.* 
BATCH ELOR,  G., 

French  Instructors.    See  Jindrew$  it  BatektUr. 
BATEAS,  W., 

Janua  Linguarum.  Trans,  by  W.  Welde.    IjOD.,  ]615i 
BATES.  EDWARD  P., 

English  Analysis.    Boston,  18lKi.** 
BATEY,  J., 

Jesus  Christ  aa  lie  is ;  in  a  Series  of  I«enons.    Vol. 
I.    Hartford,  1847. 
BAYARD,  JAMES, 

Constitution  of  the  United  SUtet.    Pliila.,  1845.* 
BAYLE,  A.  1^  J., 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Anatomy.    N.  Y.,  1837.* 
BAZELEY,  C.  W., 

Polytechnic  Repository ;  or  Elements  of  Science  aad 
Art.    Philadelphia.  1881. 

Juvenile  Scholar's  Arithmetical  Aisirt.    Sd  ed.,  *8ft.* 
BE  ALE.  SOLON, 

An  Englifh  Grammar.    Bangor,  1833.* 
BEALU   ALEXANDER, 

An  English  Grammar.    Cinebmati,  liteditioii,  1841.* 
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BRANMI,  K.  W., 

Manual  for  Prartieal  Biirvuvura.     Philadelphia,  1854.* 
BKARrROtT.  W.. 

Tim  Red-lKX>k  ;  I'mntical  ( Mhugraphy.     Reviaed  by 
Bamot.    New  York.  i»M. 
BKATFIK  JAMFiJ, 

Theory  of  l^nffua^.    liOndon,  1783.    Phila.,  I80U.* 

KlenienU  of  Moral  Science,    'i  vols.     Bait.,  1013  * 
IJKATTIE.  T.  W.. 

Trrntiice  on  .Aritliinelic.     New  Vork.* 
U  K A  U  MONT,  \V I LLI A M , 

PlivHiolozy  of  Uifrestioii.     Revived  by  8.   Beuuiiioiit. 
Hiirliii{^ii,  'iti  edition,  1H47.** 
UEAVKN.  J.. 

CatechiMn  on  the  XXA'IX  Article*.    N.  Y..  '53.* 

Ilrip  to  Cntechikiiig.    New  York.* 
ItVA'K,  B.  F., 

The  Accountants'  Guide;   ur  Introduction  to  Book- 
keepini;.     Boat.,  183  i.* 
BEl^K.  (;fIARI.F.S. 

Latin  Syntax.    See  C.  Ci.  Zumpt. 

Cvould'x  Horace.     Boxtoo.* 

Cieero*k  Brutus;  aive  lk>  (JIuris  UralorniuB.    Boston, 
'43.    Cambridge.  I8:i7.« 

Heneca ;  Herculei  Furens.     Boston,  I83U.* 

Greek  and  Roman  Metres.     Sef*  fJ.  Munk. 

bfx;k,  lewis  c 

Botanv  of  the  .Northern  United  SUtes.     (Alh..  IKU.) 
I^Tew  York,  -itl  edition.  IHoTi.     Oiil  p<litioii,  1H4H; 

Manual  urrheimatry.     New  York.* 
BVX^K,  WILLIAM. 

Outline  of  Knzlish  Grammar,     l^ondun,  3d  od.,  18:21). 
BE(^KKR.  GI-X)RGE  J., 

System  of  llook-keepini;     Pliiladel|ihia,  1854.* 

Th«>ory  and  Prar.  of  Rook  keeping.    Phila.,  '53.  .Vl.* 

Americnn  Peniiiniiship:  10  aumliers.     Philadelphia.* 

Series  nf  Writing;  Books ;  II  niiinhon.     Philadelphia, 
iK'>3.* 

OrnniiieiitHl  Penmanship.     Philadelphia.  1853.* 
BECKER.  W.  A.. 

Gailiisi ;  iir  Roman  Srpno».    Translated  by  Metcalfe. 
Ijtmtlon.  <|{i|5.}  1^'4U. 

Chariclex:  or  Privnt*)  Life  BiiM>n{;  the  Greeks.     Ixin- 
don.  (1844.)    >2fl  e^litiun,   IK~>4.    (New  York.) 
BBIilMJME,  B , 

ExiMMitioii  of  the  Baptint  Catochism.     Richmond.* 
BEDFORD,  J.  W.. 

American  .Arithmetical  Investijrator.    Syracuse.* 
BEECIIER,  f'.VrilERINE  E, 

Tlie  Fellenberjr  Primer.     Hartford* 

The  Moral  Iniitrnctor— Reading   Book.     Cincinnati, 
revised  edition,  1m38. 

Exereiaet  in  tirammur.     ^^aim.)     Hartford,  I >tai** 

Arithmetic  Simplified.     Hartford.  3d  edition.  1833.** 

The  Lyceum  .Arithmetic.     Cincinnati,  IKU.* 

Arithmetic  Eaidained.     (.Inan.)     Hartford,  18"^^. 

Mental  and  Moral  PhiliMophv.     Hartford,  1831. 

Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.     Bos..  1841.     N.  Y.* 

Course  of  Callisthenics  for  Yonnf*  l^adies.     (Jinon) 
Hartford.  163*2.* 

Physiology  and  Callisthenics.    New  York,  18jA.** 
BEER,  . 

System  of  Procressive  Peninaoship;  |-i  numbers.    N. 

York.* 
Getwraphical  Drawing  Book.     New  York.* 
BEL(X>URT,  (;E0RGE  A.. 
Princi|)cs  de  la  I^angue  de«  Santeux ;  with  Cateohism. 
Quebec,  I83U.* 

BELEKE,  , 

German  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
Reader.    Philadelphia.* 
BELL,  A.  N  . 

A  Knowledge  of  Living  Things.    New  York,  1800. 
BELU  WILLIAM, 
Lessons  on  the  Human  Frame.    Philadelphia,  1830. 

BELLENGER   , 

Phraaesand  Dialogues  in  French  and  English.     Ed. 

by  Pickering.     Boston.  18:{7  1843.* 
New  Guide  to  Conversation  in  English  and  French. 
Paris,  new  edition.  1851. 
BELLENGER,  WITCOMB.  k,  OTHERS, 
Ottidtt  de  Goov.  en  quatre  Languei.  Paria,  18S3. 


BELLO,  I).  A.. 

Coniiiendiu  de  b  Gramatirji  Castellana.    Edited  bj 
Marquez.     New  York.* 
BEIiOF..  W., 

Herodotus;  translated.    3  vols.     N.  Y.    Phil.,  1814.* 
BENDAN,  D.. 

Tirocinium ;  an  Iiitroiliirtion  to  Latin.    New  York.* 
BE.N  EDICT.  JOEL  T.. 

EltiiiienU  of  Algebra.     Parti.     New  York,  1858. 
BENEDICT,  , 

All  Eng.  Grammar.    Nichola»ville,  Ky.,  1st  ed.,  *3&E. 
BENJAMIN,  A.. 

KluiniMits  of  Architerturr.     Bosto«i.* 
BENJAMIN.  L.  A.,  dc  J.  B.  WO<M)BIJRY, 

Ni'w  Vork  Normal  Scho«)l  S<mg-l»ook.    New  York. 
BEN.NETT,  JAMI':S, 

American  ArithmKic.     N.  Y..  183l».  '43.    (Pbila.)** 

American  SyMoin  of  Practical  Ht>ok-keeping.     New 
York.,  (ht  Pfiitioii,  1814.)     I4ih  edition,  1831. 

Arithmetic  and  Book  kctqiing.     Pliiladeliihia.* 
BENNETT,  J.  A  . 

Book  keeping;  by  Single  Entrv.     New  York,  IK16.* 
by  Double  Entry.     New  York,  1836* 
IJE-NNETr.  TITIJS, 

New  Svxtem  of  Aritbinelic.     Phila.  18Ui  ed.,  1834. 

nE.NM-ri-T. , 

Morin's  Practical  .Morhiinics.     New  York.* 
It KNTLE Y,  R ENSSKL A ER, 

S|Mfllui»  Uo'ik.     'Ml  tHiitioii.  IH-ili.* 

English  S|ielling-Bo4ik.     Ed.  by  Gnlpin.     Ponghkuiji- 
sie.  '54. 

Tlio  Derivative  Exftositor;  (Rules  for  Hfielliiig,  Ilc.) 
Boston.  IK^i. 

Pictorial  S|M-lliii;;-B(Mik.    N.  Y.,   1845,  (1846.)   iMtl, 
1854.    (Pough.) 

Pictorial  Primer.     N.  York,  ht  «l.,  1845.    Pough.* 
'•        Reader.    New  York,  1H.|«.     pough.* 

IntriNlnction  to  do.     .New  York,  1844.     (7th  edition. 
184,').)     No  date.** 

Murray'M  Eng.  Reader.    Pough  ,  IKil.    (16Ui  ed.,  '40.) 

Tlie  Pict«)rial  Defnier.     Philadelphia.  1854.  (18SA.) 

Tlie  AinerKMin  Instructor.     Trov,  18^.     Baltimore.* 

The  Testament ;  with  a  Vi»cabulnry.     Boa.,  1830.* 

Penmanship.     See  Baker  ^-  Ucntlr^. 
BENTON.  J.  (i., 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.    N. 
York.* 
BENT'/.  L.,  tL  A.  J.  C.  DE  ROVILLE. 

Elements  of  Agrirul.     YA.  bv  Skinner.    N.  Y.,  18SS.* 
BERARD.  A.  B. 

SchiKd  History  of  the  United  States.     Philadel.,  1855. 
of  England.     New  York.* 
BERARD,  C. 

Leyons  Franyaises;  recneilles.     Phila.,  18SS.* 
BERBIUTTER.  , 

Method  for  the  Flute.    New  York.* 
BER(;,  T   F , 

l>en!i'  Svnoiisis  of  Moral  Theology.    Phila.,  '55.* 
BERtJIU^    A.  T., 

Eleincntarkurs  i  R&knekonstcn.    Stockholm,  I8S0 

(•poinotri  och  Linen rteuknin!.'.     Stock.,  'iA  ed.,  '54. 
BER'.NARDIN  DE  ST.  PIERRE, 

Paul  et  Vir^inie.     New  York.    Boston,  1843.* 
Same ;  with  Vocabulary,  ftc.    New  York.* 
BERNAY,  , 

German  Grammar* 
BERQUIN,  M., 

Beauties  of  the  Children's  Friend.     BiKton,  1808. 

Children's  (Companion.     Philadelphia.* 

Sanford  and  MertoD.    By  Day.    Tranal.  into  French. 
Phila..  1848* 

Fireside  Book ;  in  French.    Ed.  by  Frost.    N.  II.* 

Conversational  French  Reader.    New  York,  1855.* 
RERBIAN.  SAMUEL  U., 

Index  to  Brown's  (iram.  of  Eng.  Gramnuua.    N.  T. 
BERTEAU,  F.  G^ 

New  Method  of  Teaching  French.     New  York.* 
BERTINI.  ITENRY. 

Method  for  the  Piano  Forte.     Beaton.    New  York.* 
Same*.  abridgc<l.    New  York.* 
BEST,  WILLIAM, 

Lofie;  in  qowtioo  and  anawor.    New  York,  1790.* 
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BBtrr,  WILLIAM,  (r^NCtxHof.) 

(Tonciie  Syilem  of  Ixwic.    Ed.  by  Maiin.    Phil.,  *37.* 
BKTrilL'NK,  JOANNA, 

Priiiinry  i^^li(M»l  <iraiiiiiiar.     Phila.,  3«l  e«titiuii,  1H58.* 

infant  Hcliuol  (irniiimar.     {Jlnim.)    N.  Y..  IKW.* 
BKTTESWOR'J'II, 

Arithmetic* 
BETTON,  T.  R., 

Refiiault'HElem.  uf  Chemistry.    !2  vuIh.     Phil., 'S3.* 
BEVAN,  W.  L., 

Manual  of  Ancient  (lefiffrnphy.     Ijundun,  H*Sf!i. 
BEVAN.  W.  L.,  tL  V.  il.  NICOLAY, 

Manual  uf  Cooprnjibiciil  8ci«iire.     Part  II.     Ancient 
(jeufrnphv.     London.  IB5U. 
BEYKK,  KKRDINAND, 

Iniitruction  Hmtk  fur  the  Pinno  Fiirtc.     Now  York.* 

Prvliniinarv  Schi.til  for  the  Piano  Forte.     B<m.* 
BB'/A,  TIlfcOIMiRlS, 

Novum  Tettnnieiitiiiii  Domini  no^tri.    London,  17113. 
(New  York,  Wi^h) 
BEZOITT,  M., 

(/imr*  de  Mnthentntiquo. 

Elenientii  of  Arithnx'lic. 
lowell.  lK!t. 

ThewretirnI  and   Prnctirnl   Arithniftic. 
and  Hvnth.     New  York,  1H>25. 

Firat  Prinri|tl(>Mitrilic  Difrnreiitinl  niid  Inti'^irrnl  Talrn- 
liis.     Itv  riirrnr.     Cnnibrid^*,  IH^4.     (H«K(ton.) 
BE'/lUfT  «t'LAC'U«>IX. 

EkMiieiitarv  IViit.  on  Plane  and  Hplivricni  Trifrononiu 
try     rtv  Fnrrnr.     Ciiinb., 'id  wl.,  Irtili.     Host.* 
BlCKKKSl^KTII.  K., 

QiiestioiM  illuMriitiii»  tlio  X.XXIX.  Article*.     Philu* 
BICKNKLL.  ALKXANhER. 

Ommmatir.nl  Wreath  ;  an  Enpiivh  l«rnmmar.      I<on- 
don.  1700. 
BinnLE,  C.  C, 

Political  Oonoinv-    8ce  J.  D.  Sap. 
BIDDLE,  JOHN  It., 

Review  of  Materia  Medica  ;  for  Htudcntv.     Phil ,  '58.* 
BKiKLOW,  JAf'OB, 

Tlie  lliiefnl  Art*.    2  vol*.     N.  Y.,  (1^7.  'M.)  IHTiil. 

Element*  of  Teihtiolo^y.     Boston.  \»JiK  '31.* 
BICEl/^W.  JAMKS. 

Florulo  Boston icii!»i9> ;  I'loiiis  of  Rosion      Boston,  •<! 
edition,  1tt24,  ('14.    3d  edition,  184U.) 
OiOLAND   JOHN. 

Natural  Iliatorv  of  AniinalH. 
BICI^OW.  WILLIAM. 

Child'if  Library ;  a  Stflectiim  in  ltendin|r  * 


By  Peynird 


Phil ,  new  ed. 


1855. 


Youth*!  Library;  Ijcmmns  in  Rending. 


Bost.,  i»h;.* 

1813** 


Riidiment«  of  Kn^liiih  (trmi'inar.* 

The  New  Lotin  Prmier.     Rtisinn,  '.M  tnlition, 

IntriNiuetion  to  the  mnkin;;  of  l<ntin.  Haiem,  (IHIjl.) 
Al  edition.  IHK).    aUmtiui.  'M  edition. ; 

Elements  of  Latin  (iranimnr.     t^^ee  .^Inander  ^^dam. 
BILL.    — . 

Complete  Penman  ;  7  nninlicr^.     New  York.* 
BILLIN<;S.  WILLI. \M. 

The  New  F.nf  land  I'salm  8iii{;er :  or  Ainer.  Choriktcr. 
But.,  1770.* 

CiHitiiiental  llarniony.     Po«..  1^4^.* 
BINCIIAM.  A.. 

(Hibwe  Hi)ellinf!-lMK>k.     Albany,  18rfi).* 
BINGIIAM.  CALER, 

The  Child's  Compnipon ;  (S|icllin^  Rook.)  Bovton, 
(ItNiS.)     l.'ith  od..  1814      KeviMrd  ed'tion.  IKMl. 

Juvenile  Ixittcrs.     Ronton,  -.'il  iMlititHi,  IHU.* 

The  American  Prereptnr  Iti>Nion,  ilth  edition,  1801. 
90th  edition,  IHtM.  r>8th  edition,  Iri^iU.  Tr«>v,.'»th 
edition,  18l»iJ.  lUhe«lition.  ]8II».  (IMiilu.)  Hart- 
ford. Itted..  I8I0.  N.  York.  4th  cd.,  18IM.  8th 
ed.,  1811.  10th  ^1, '17.  Middlcbury.'id  Vt.  ed, 
1815.** 

Prmetieal  Reader.* 

The  Columbian  Orator.  Boft ,  3d  ed.,  17VU.  3d  ed  , 
1800,  '17.  Trov.  5th  eil ,  1811.  (7th  ed. ':2I.> 
Phila.,  *(K).    (Rjst.) 

The  Young  American's  t^iicaker.    Philadelphia,  1800. 

The  Young  Indies'  Accidence.  Boston,  (171IU.  PAh 
ed..  1801,  '04.)     17th  ed.,  1808.    (ijlith  eil .  1815.) 

Getfyraphical  and  Astronomical  Catec*sm.    Boa.  '10.* 


BINGHAM,  CALEB,  (continued) 

Historical  Gramuiar.    8ee  /^  Orexe. 

Copy  SIliN.     Bokton,  171n;.* 
BINNEY,  W.  «., 

Conchoid^  of  tlie  United  States.    Bee  Tkomag  Sag. 
BIOT,  J.  B., 

Analytical  (jeography.    Translated  by  Smith.    Phila- 
ilelphia,  revise<l  edition,  184($,  (1857.    New  York.) 
BIRD,  COLHING, 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.     Phila.,  1847.* 
BIRD,  J.  II.. 

I'lie  Hini^fr'K  First  B<M>k.     Boston,  3d  edition,  1846. 

The  Singer's  Second  Book.     Boston,  184(). 
BIRD,  J.  6i  II., 

Singing  School  Com|taiiion.     Boston,  1852,  *53,  *55.* 
BISSELL.'r. 

American  Mnniral  Class  Book.     Bus.,  ]8j*J.* 
BITHELL,  RICHARD. 

S|iclling  liy  Trannntibing  and  Dictation.     Lon.,  1854. 
New  edition.  185."!. 
BJORLlNt:,  E.  G., 

Elonientar  Liiroltok  i  Algebra.     ^  vols.     Nurkiipiiig, 
•4«J. 
BLACK.  JOSEPH. 

I/M'tnrw  on  Chemi^try.• 
BLAt'KMAR,  J.. 

Prac.t.  (tram,  of  English  Lnng.     Prov..  3rd  i-d.,  '47 

bla(;kst(»n1':.  sir  william, 

ConinienUries ;  in  Uiie!<tionH  and  Answers.     By  Kin 
nie      Phila.* 
BLAIR,  DAVID, 
First  Catcrhiyni  for  Cliiklren.     Ronton,  I8*«1i.* 
Parent's  As«isiiiiit .  or   Mtillier'"  Cnterlnsni.     N.   II. 

Charleston.  I8..M».    New  York,  I8J7.* 
Catechism  of  Common  Things.     Bmton.  5th  edition. 

1885* 
Reading  Exercises.     Philndelphin,  4tii  editiun.  18|0 
Practical  (ininiiiiar  of  the  Enf,'li»li  l^ingnnge.     Lon., 

7th  edition,  18l.'». 
ModuNof  Juvenile  Ijetters.* 
Class  Rook.* 

Easy  Grammar  of  Natural  and  Ex|ieriinental  Plnlitso 
phv.     Philadelphia,  :Sil  edition,  1817.     .'itli  eilitiitii, 
IKil.     Hortfiird,  IKN.  (I8\M.     .New  ed.,  18-.»ti  ) 
Elements  of  Natural  and   E.\|ierinienlal   l'hi'o>^opliy. 

F^itcd  bv  E.  A.  Smith.     New  York,  IKH  * 
Grammar  of  Chemistry.     Va\.  h\  Tinker.     Phil..  *I0. 

'«.* 
Universal  Preceptor;  Grammar  of  .Artji  and  Srienres. 
Philadelphia.  IM  edit  on,  I8IU.     4th  edition,  18'J'J. 
(London.  IW7.    tireonrtcid,  |t*Jt;.;** 
Outlines  of  Po'itieal  F.40iioniy      Rootoii.  I8-J8.* 
Outlines  of  Ancient  Ili^torv'.     Btwton.  18\!7. 
Outlines  of  II istorv  of  Anr lent  Grei-ee.     Roi'ton,  lH*Ji> 

Hartford,  18i«.* 
Outlines  of  Ilistorv  of  Aneient  Rome.     Ro«t..  1H>.!8.* 

'   '         Ent'laiid.     I!o-l .  I8i!8.* 

Outlines   of  ('hronolog}-.     (Hartford,    1^2^.     Boston, 
'atX.)    4th  edition.  *lrtJ8. 
BLAIR.  HCGII, 
Lectures  on  Rlieturir  and  Re.Hes  ]i<rtire«.    ( l.on.,  17K3  ) 
New  York.  8th  ednii.n.  18l!l.     ("^th  <ilition,  1817. 
14th  ed..  }»X.    Phil.,  'i  xoK,  ^d  ed..  I7U3.     Bo<., 
18lh>.     Brooklyn.  18P2.) 
VA.  bv  Mills.     Phila..  1^48.     N.  Y.,  new  ed..  '42.** 
Abriifged.     Phitadelphin.* 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric.     Philadelphia.     Bos.,  i!  vols.* 
Abridged.     New  York.  1845      Pliilmhdphia,  1800. 
Abridgment  of  I..ectiire]t  on  Rhetoric.      (C«inbriilge. 
1802.)     Worcester.  1st  ed..  1818.     Nortliampttm, 
1818.     New  York.  18-Jl.     {lloston   1824 )     Brat- 
tlelNiro,  1824.     Wilniington,  mH. 
Edite<l  by  J.  L.  Blake.     (?iincord,  (.'itli  eil.,  1835.) 

1827. 
Fxlited  by  N.  Greene.     Boston.  1824.* 
With  Quotions.     Ry  Worcester.     Boston,  IftiG.* 
InQuest.  and  Answer.     RyJ.  Mar«h.     Ilart,.  1820.* 
BLAIR,  JOHN. 

Grammar  and  Exercises.    See  A.  Mnrraw. 
BLAIR.  THOMAS, 
Rules  fur  Pronunciation  of  the  French  LangaeML 
Bostoa,  1790.* 
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C'lUuiKivitt.* 


BLAISDALE,  HI  LAS, 

Kint  Le«uns  in  Iiilellertiial  PhilcNophy.     Botton,  lit 

Ameriran  edition,  IH2U. 
Efiftlivh  Cjraiiiiiiar.     See  L.  Murram. 
BLAKE.  J.  L., 
The  Firtt  Ronder.     (.'oncord,  M  nlitioti.  IKKJ. 
The  8econ<l  Clnw  K«iiiler.     KuhIoh,  1837.* 
The  High  Hchoot  Reader.     BimUiii,  Ut  eilition,  IrtJi, 

•34.     (New  York.) 
The  HiKtorical  Reader.     Concord,  tiii  e«lition,   1H>24, 

1W5. 
The  Kihliral  Reader.     UiMton,  l&»),  ^T.* 
Juvenile  Com|iBnion  and  Firenide  Reader.     N.  Y..  '46. 

Boston.  IW7  • 
Pirvt  ClaM  Bunk  for  8nnday-Srh(M>U.* 
Kverv  Day  Hcriptiiral  Rcadinec.     Now  York,  li*Xi* 
Tlie  Voung  Orator.     Phil..  1th  edition.  JKiU.     (Host. 

IKO.     New  York,  imH  ) 
(■etigmphv  fur  Children.     New  Y<irk.  IH45      Boston.* 
Teit  Book   in   Geography   and   Chronology.      l*rov.. 

18I4.« 
Aiuer.  UniverBml  Geography.      N.   Y  ,    IKK).      B«>«., 

IKO.* 
New  .American  I TniverMl(i'eosrn|»hv.     Booioii.  IKiTi.* 

*'  "        School  Geo<;riiphy.     Bunion.  IKO.* 

Iliatory  of  the  American  KcvoUition.     .\*'w  Vurk.* 
Fir«r  (liiok  in  Antmmiiny,  Bi>«tuii.  IKH.  IKtT. 
.4?rirnltiire  for  Hrhools.     Nrw  V«irk,  IKVi.* 
(Jeidfigical  View  of  the  World.     <'uo|Krslnwn.* 
B<Nik  of  Nature  l^aid  <)|)en.    StH*  Huthtk 
K\  id.  of  Christianity :  a  Kir«t  <?ln!i«  Bixik.     Bo«  ,  "M.* 
Nntiiral  Philoeophy,  &r..     Hei;  .Wr*.  ./.  ,%larcct 
RiM>turir.    See  Huifh  Htair. 
BL.\Kt>«L£Y.  J.  ir, 

HfriNlotiw;  reviMHl  eiiition.     'i  vub.     N.  Y..  Mil. 

D1.AN<MIARI).    . 

First  IjCsmmis  in  Aritlmictic      Caxenovia.* 
lligli  SchiMil  Arithmetic.     Cnxenovia.* 
Theitretiral  and  Practical  Antlinietic. 
Kev9  to  do.    Cazeiiuvia.* 

BLVNII,  , 

Astronomy.     New  York.* 
BLATCIIF-tJRII.  H., 

Kleuient*  of  the  (ireok  Lan;*uage 
BLISS,  LKONAKl),  JR., 

.\ii  Kngiinh  (iramniar.     Ixiuisville,  ist  rdition.  IKK).* 
BLISS,  SYLVP>«TBR, 

Geography  of  Now  Knglaiid.     Bo>..  \M\h* 

AnalvMt  of  Geography.     Boston.  (1^47.    irOl.)     Uth 
cthtiiHi,  lH;>:f. 

Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology. 

r.hitliiie  MafiH.     BoKton.* 

Outline  MaiM  of  New  Knglatid.     Boston.* 

Tofiics;  to  be  used  with  Outline  Maps.     Bus.,  IHJ().* 
BUM )M FIELD,  8.  T.. 

Greek  Testament.    PhiladeliOiia.  lH4t<.* 
BUISS.   , 

Ancient  lliatonr.     Rochester.* 

Chronohtgical  Chart.     Rochester* 
BM>XIIAM,  C.  L., 

CtH'niHtrr.    See  JIbd  4-  Utoikam. 
BLUNT.  THOMAS, 

i>escri|rtion  and   Use   of  the  Glolios:  (with  KeithN 
Treatise.)     Ix>ndon,  1790. 
BO\I».  IlKNRY. 

S|ieMing-Book.     Ixuidfrn.  0th  editiun,  J75H.* 
BOARHMAN.  JOHN 

English  Grammar.     Kinhmond,  1st  edition.  IS'i.'i. 
BOCilER,  FERDINAND.   . 

Otto's  French  CunTersation-Grammar.     Bos..  ltM*i.* 

College  Series  of  French  Plays.     See  «cr»Ae,  Handau^ 
and  lAibieke. 
BOfM7KH,  AUGUSTUS, 

The  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians.    Tram,  by 
A.  I<amb.    Boston,  1S57.* 
BOEUF,  J.  F., 

New  (Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue.    New  York, 
3d  ediUon.  I(S4. 

French  Reader ;  or  Step  to  Translation.    New  York, 
9d  edition,  1834.* 
BOHUN, . 

Geography,  1713.* 


Stw  ./.  Moor. 


Boston.  (IS47.    I^'il.) 
B<i8ton,  IH51.* 


BOISE,  JAME8  R.. 
Exercises  in  Greek  Proee  ComiMNition ;  adafiUd  to 
Xenophon'i  Analmiis.    New  York,  1850,  (I8SS, 

•57.) 
BOJESEN.  E.  F., 
Manual  of  (ireek  iiiul  Roman  Antiqnitiea.    Edited  by 
Arnold.     New  York.  1H4H.  '55.* 
BOKUM,  HERMANN, 

littrufl.  to  tho  Study  of  German.     Phila.,  iid  ed.,  1831. 
IIOLLKS,  WILLIAM, 
S|>plliiig  BiHik.     New  I^Mi ,  Ir^.     Revised  ed.,  1H3I 
New  .\iiicTirHii  S|»eiling-B4N>k.     New  York. 
Expluiint«iry  and  Phonographic  Pronouncing  Diction- 
arv.     .N'l'w  l^nidon,  1H45. 
BOI.MAK,  A.. 
Ctillertion  uf  CidliM|uial  Phrnse*.     Philaddphin,  ItOS 

New  edition.  \>*A\,  1S4,"».  1H.V.** 
Treati!if>  u>i  the  tieiuN-r  of  French  Nouus ;  [with  Le- 

viynr'n  tiriinininr.j     I'liilndelphia.  IKU. 
All  the   Krenrh   Vnrl»« ;  [with   Ijevisac'i  Gramniar.J 

Philndelphia.  IKtl. 
Book  of  tlie  FriMirh  VerlH*      Phila..  1H3I,  IH47. 
Sfl«;i>tioii<«  Iroiii  Pcrriirn  Fnhlns.     Philadol|ihia,  (I8!I7, 

'•-V)  '-JU.  '»2.  Cai.  '47.) 
Key  to  do.     Philndelpliin.  IK-/?.* 
I^s  Aveiitiireo  de  'IVIeinatpie.     Phila..  (IK27,)  *40. 
Key  Ui  do      Pliilnd<>liihm,  \^rt,  '47.* 
Fn'iich  (iraiiininr.     Sim»  /,rrhac. 
IriNtiiuleM  of  Monility.     S<?e  1'rir.r  ^  Ilotinmr. 
BONN  ELL.  E., 
M.  F.  (liiiiililiaii;  Inttitiitio  OraUiruni  Lib.  XII.    4 
vols.     ii«'i|>Mic,  IK»4. 
BONNER.  JOHN. 
Child's  lliHtorv  or<:r«>ere.    "2  voU.     New  York,  1H&7. 
"     ■  of  Rome      'J  \oIh.     New  York,  IH56. 
•*  ••        ofFriiiire.     ii  voli.     New  York.* 

ofiheCS.    M  vols.     N.  Y., '57. 
W  >N  N  Y<  'AST LE.  <  'II A  RLES, 

Indiirtive  Geoiiietrv.* 
BONNYCASTLE,  J., 
Srlmlar'^  Giii<le  to  Arithmetic.     (Loii.,  1780.)     Phil., 

'id  oilition.  IHIH. 
JntriMliirtion  to  Algebra.     New  Yt»rk,  lat  ed.,   1818. 
(Phdndelphin.  \M  editifm.  1H17.; 
F^ilitetl  hv  J.  Rynn     New  Yutk.  ftl  edition,  IttN. 
Algebra.     New  York  * 
Key  to  do.     New  York.* 
Elements   of  (ieoiiietry.     London.  2d   edition,   I7W. 

f  Anierirnn  eiliti«m,  IKK.) 
Iiitrod.  to  Metisur.  and  Pmrt    G«>«iinetrv.    Phil.,  '17.* 
F^hted  hv  J.  Kyan.     Philadelphia,  lt^7.* 
Bom'II,  DAVID. 

lnlr<Nluriion  t4i  nn  .Annlytiral  Dictionary  of  English 
Language.     Jjondon,  'id  ctlition,  1814. 
BOOTH,  J.  <?.. 
Phoiiogrnphir  lii^iriietor.     Phiiaflei|diia.  IH53.* 
Same;  with  Key.     Philaih^lphia,  1855.* 
BtMJTII.  JAMt^^  C. 

Kiirvrh>|iedin  of  Cheniistrv.     Philadelphia,  1850.* 
EleitienU  of  Chemistry.    See  M.  V.  HtgnauU. 
B<M*TII.  L., 

English  Gmmmar.     See  L.  Murm,f. 

B<M)TH,  , 

PirUiriiil  IlisUirv  of  the  United  Sutes.    Philadelphia.* 
BOHDENAVE.  C.  P., 

Frciirh  <Iranuiinr.     See  JVW/  ^  C-kaptnl. 
BOKTIIILLIER,  JEAN  ANTOINE, 

Traite  d'Arithfoetupie.     Uiiebec,  HMh  ed.,  l8Si).* 
BOS.  LAMBERT, 

Elliimes  (irrrat.     VaI.  hv  (•.  II.  Schaefer.    Glas.,  1813. 
BOSSAN,  M., 
Geographic  I'liivorMllc.     Lyi>ns,  1H13. 

Bossui-rr,  J.  B., 

I 'III  verbal  History.    Trans,  by  Elphinstone.    N.  Y., 
Irtil. 
BOSSUT.  M.  I/AIIBE. 
Explan.  awl  Pron.  French  Wonl  Book.    Bost^  1816.* 
French  Word  niid  Phra«e  Bo4ik.     Boeton.  1835.* 
French  Phrase  Book.     B«Mton.  (1H»6.)    4th  ed..  1833 
French  and  English  Exercises.     Ix>ii.,  revised  ed.,  *19 
French  and  English  Grammar.     Lon.,  "■  '•    ^^  _ 
Italian  and  English  Phrase  Book.    Boston,  1896.* 
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B()t4T(K.^K,  J., 

KlemenUry  Sviteiii  of  Phytioliifry.    Boaton,  18SS5. 

ikwlou  t*ofiool  Atliik.     Ro<f..  n.  d.* 
B<IHWC)RTH,  JCJHKIMI, 

CtNiiiwndioiu  AiiffUt-Kazoii  niid  Knglish   Dictionary. 
I^indna,  184H.    (New  York.  1848.} 
BOI'IIAM,  P.  E.  n., 

(;om.  Srhdoi  Anlhinetic.     Hart.,  1833.     Rev.  cd.,  1833. 
B<nTA,  ANNA  C.  L., 

H&ndboi>k  of  Universal  Literature.     New  York,  JNXI. 
K41TTARBLLL  P., 

New  Italian,  Kii|;litih,  and  Fieneh  Pticket   Dictionary. 
?  vob.     Loiuinn,  4th  edition,  18U3.** 

Rxerciie*  in  Italian.* 

K()i:ciiARLi-n\  — , 

Kienientary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    Tmnilated  by 
Courtenay.     New  York.* 
HOUCHIBR,  B., 

Outlines  of  (>recian  llintory.     London,   13th  edition, 
ItWi.     (Pliiliiilel|ihia,  1847.) 
BorRLK)N,  L.  P.  M., 

Aritliinelic.    Trtins.  hy  C.  B.  Venable.     IMiil.,  1K>)^. 

£|eiiNNita  of  Al|rebra.     Boston.* 
TmiM.  bv  Davii*!!.     (Phil..  1842.)     New  York,  1849. 
BOHRCKRV  dc  JAt'oit, 

Elementary  Anatimiv.    Translated  by  Coinstonk.     N. 
York.     JKW. 

Phv«ioU>gical  PiateH.    N.  Y.,  1850.     Hlart.,  18G3.) 
BOURNE,  JOHN, 

Catechism  of  tlie  Hteani-I'^iginc.     .New  York.* 
BOUVIKR.  HANNAH  M., 

Familiar  Astronomy.    Philadelphia,  (IHTili.)  1857. 

I'Menon's  Fainiliar'SiMence.     Part  1.     Phil.,  *54. 
BOWDITCH.  NATHANIEI,, 

Practical  Navifpitor.     Ijoiidon.  180J.     Newburyiwrt, 
lited.,  18IRt.    N.  York,  5th  ed.,  1821.    25th  od., 
1855.* 
Bt»VVEN,  FRANCIS, 

Principica  of  Meto^ihysicB  and  Ethical  Science.    Bos- 
ton, new  edition.  1855. 

PrincildM  of  Political  Ernnomy.     Boston.* 

Kleuients  of  Mental  Philosophy.     See  J).  Steienrt. 

Tieatiae  on  I^igic.    Caiiiltridpe.  18l>4.* 

Virvil ;  with  English  Notes.    Bo«ton,  4th  ed.,  1850.* 
BOWEN.  TRUMAN  H.. 

Th«  Self-Multiiilier.     Alb.,  1855* 
BOWER,  J.. 

New  Publie  t^bool  Hinging  B<Mik.     Philoilelphia.* 
BOWMAN.  JOHN  E.. 

IntrodMtion  to  Practical  Chemistry.     Phila.,  1849.* 

Prontieol  Treatise  on   Medical    Chemistry.      Phila.. 
1855.* 
Bf)YD.  J.  R.. 

Child*!  Book  on    the  Westminster  Catechixm.     N. 
York,  1855.* 

lUemeati  of  English  Comp«i*ition.     New  York.* 

Elemenla  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Criticism.    N.  Y., 
Sib  ed..  I84C.    8th  edition,  18n9. 

Barron's  Elnnents  of  Ijogic.    Now  York.* 

Eeleolic  Moral  Philo«>phy.    N.  Y.,  (*40.)    5ch  ed., 
•». 

Kanw't  Elements  of  Criticism.     New  York,  1855.* 

Cowper*a  Took ;  with  Note*.    School  oil     N.  York.* 

Polkik'oOoufWofTime;  "       '*      N.  York.* 

Y(Hing*tNiehtThniighU;  "       "      N.  York.* 

Thumann'sSeaMNiii;  "       "      N.York.* 

MilUMi*s  Paradiw  IxNt ;  School  edition.    N.  Y.,  18.'>5.* 
BOYDRLi^  JAMF>t, 

Merchant's  AiaittenL    N.  Y.,  17G3.« 
BOYE,  MARTIN  H., 

Tnatioe  on  Pneumatica.    Phila.,  1855.* 
BOYER,  ABEL. 

Complete  French  Master.    Edinburgh,  26ih  ed.,  17U2. 

lit  Pfouveau  Dietioanaire  Univerael.    Ed.  by  Gamer. 
S  Tola.    Roiien,  ISDS. 

French  and  English  Dictionary.    Boa^  1893,  *»,  '3U.« 

Pnmoanc.  French  Dietioa*T.    Ed.  by  T.  Clark.    Phil.* 
BOY  LB,  A.  F.. 

T«st-bool(a  in  Phonogfttphy.    See  Jtndrrwt  4*  J?eWe. 
BRACE.  JOAB. 

Pnoclplea  of  Eng.  Crammar.  Phil.,  (Isl  od.,  1839.)  »40. 

Kf^todo.    PbilMleiphM.  1840. 


BRADBURY,  WILLIAM  K.. 

The  Siiigin":  Bird;    or  Progressive  Musical    Reader. 
N.  Yiirk.  liiM. 

Miuiral  Cptiis  ffir  Hchool  and  Home.     N.  Y.,  1851.* 

Boys  and  CJirla*  Sinking  n«H»k.     New  York,  IKt*.* 

Hiiigiiig-ntKik  for  tJirls  and  IVivs'  Mecline*.    N.  Y.* 

Young  Melodist      New  Vork,'lKV2.* 

S<icial  SmBing-B«Mik.     Now  York,  IKW.* 

Hiihlinth  SrhiMil  Mchnl'c?.  drc.     Now  V«»rk,  18.Vi.* 

Hiihhath  i*rhwA  Choir.     New  York.* 

Orioln  :  Hvnin  niid  Tiino  U(M>k.     Cinciiitinti.  I^<.V.I.* 

The  Yomijr  Wiawm.     New  Y«irk.* 

Flura'fc  Fe-tival.     .New  Vurk,  1H52.* 

The  Carol.     N.  Y.,  I8(}1.* 
BKADHI'UV.  W.  n..  A:  r.  CONVF.HSIv 

Mnsiral  |{oiii|iiot  nod  lootitiitc  Choir.     N.  York.  185k 
RRAimiKY.  W.  B..  A    ii    MA80N. 

The  ClinraliM.     New  York.* 
HRAimURY,  W.  n.,  A   C.  W.  {J.A.NDKKS. 

Young  Choir;  nr  .**<'hiMil  t*iiiKinff  IJnok.     N.  Y..  'H. 

H(*h(Mi|   8irtf!rr:  or  Vuiin^  Cjitur'b  Ci>iM|iuiiion.     Nuh 
York.  Till  e<]ition,  IfMti. 
HUADKORI).  A.. 

New  F.iieiniKi  Chronolojrv.* 
RRADFOUI),  0., 

Wiindeni  of  the  Heaven*.     Boston.* 

niiADroRD.  r.  c. 

Universal  (!iH.pmpliv.     See  Jl.  lUtlbi. 

Illuftratpd  Atlimol'Viiitcil  Slnto.  kr.     I'.os't.,  IKW. 

Vin  Knnir.     S«'e  Srx.  .Hurrlimt  I'irtnr 
HRADFOUD.  T   (;.,  A:  S.  <;.  COoDUICll. 

Univen<al  lllimtrntiil  Atlas.     1KI2.* 

(.'oni|>rclieii!>i\e  Atlu.«.     IloKton,  1835.* 
HRADLKY,  JOSHUA, 

Improved  S|ieltiiig-B<Nik  ;  or  Youth's  LittTiirv  Cuide. 
Windsor,  1815. 
BRAIN KRD.  JOHN, 

Elementary  Principles  of  Plane  and  Pcrs|»#M-ti*f  Draw- 
ing.   Cle\ eland,  new  edition,  I8.'»|. 
BRANDE.  W.  T., 

Manual  of  Chemistry.     2  vols.     l^ui.l^tK     fPhila.) 
Editetl  by  W.  J.  Maciieven.     Now  \  »»rk.   ist  edi- 

ti<m.  1821.     <2il  e<htion.  |82r).) 
Wited  by  J.  W.  Webster.     Boston,  |8vY..* 

Dictionary  of  S<*ience,  Literature,  and  Art.     Iaju.  und 
N.  y,  (1843.)    2ded.,  18S8. 
BRAUNFEI^.  A., 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    See  F.  Sckiltrr 
BREED,  DANIEL. 

Principle*  of  Chemistry.    Sec/..  Lottciff. 

(■hfinical  Analysis,    ^ee  //.  H'itlii. 
BREWER.  DR.; 

tiuide  to  English  Coin|MMition.     Nom  York.  1K'>3. 

Guide  to  Srientitic  Knowle«li!e.     New  York.  |85l.* 

Guide  to  English  History.     N.  Y..  IKVi.* 

(aiiide  Ut  Roman  History.    New  York.* 
r.RFAVSTER,  DAVID, 

Treatise  <m  t  Iptics.    E<lited  hy  Bachc.     Philadel|ihia, 
1835,  ('41.) 

AMroiiomy,  fcc.    See  ./.  Frrgtuufn. 

Gfitmetrv  ami  I'rigimmnetry.    Sec  Ijfgmdrt. 
BKKWSTKR.  FRANtIS  E". 

Philos«i|ihv  of  Human  Nature.    Phila.* 
BREWSTER,  MAIUJAREl'  M.. 

Household  h>nni>niv.    Edinburgh,  S2d  edition,  1858 

briin;e,  B.. 

Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.    Phila..  2d  edi- 
tion. IKtl,  n85.'>.) 
Key  to  do.     Philadelphra.* 
Element  Treatise  on  .Algebra.    Revised  by  Atkinson. 

N.    Y* 
Treatise  on  the  C'lMiic  Sections.    (Edited  by  F.  A 
P.  Barnard.)     New  Haven,  1831.** 
BRHKIF^  B., 
PhiUiaophical  S|ieIling-Book.    Phihidtlphia.* 
"  ExiMwitor.    Baltimore.* 

BRIDGES.  M., 

Ancient  Histonr.     New  York.* 
Manual  of  Modem  History.    New  Yorit.* 
BRIDtSES.  ROBERT. 
Fowne's  Work  on  Chemistry.    Phila.,  9d  ad.,  1817. 
ElenaolB  of  Chamiitry.    See  O.  F.  OrtAmm, 
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RRIG6S.  , 

PemnaiiBhip.     Hartford.* 
BKINHMAIlK,  II.  N.. 

ii^Ofitn\ihy  Tor  Children.     Ronton,  lid  eilition,  1834.* 
BKISTKI).  C.  A., 

ptelertiniis  from  rntiilliis.     Itv  HtMikHley.     Revised  e*\. 
New  Y..rk,  IH41I.* 
BRITTAN,  N.,  &   I..  11.  SIIKRWOni). 

BrlMM>l  Son?  and  Ilyiiin  |{«M>k.     New  York,  IKUl* 
BROAHDUS.  A., 

Help  for  Children — Plain  and  fr^iiy  Catcrhiiui ;  Pliila 
delphia,  JH.Vi.* 

rr(m:ki.ksky.  JOHN. 

IHustrBted  (Joinnum  ScIn»oI  A-Htronumy.     N.  Y.* 

ElernentH  of  AftrtMuiniy.     New  York,  S2d  tNl.,  IH5.5. 

of  MeUHiroli.irv.     New  Yiirk.  .3tl  ed.,   1849, 
(IH4H.  '.V2.) 

View^oftlie  ]V1  irro«copir  \Vorl«l.     Ni»w  Y«irk,  IKVi.* 
BRODKIt.  C.  (}.. 

PmctiHrlii;  (iraminfitik   der    1<at.    Hprnrhe      I.ei|iNir, 
i:Uh  eilition.  IHVJ. 

[<eirti<iMe<«  l^itiuo*.     I^iii«ic,  13ili  niition,  IHIil. 
RR(»1>KRIP.  \V   J., 

Note  ll«M»k  of  a  NnturaliNt     Tendon,  IH.V2 
BRCKMRY,  C.  H., 

History  and  (irammnr  of  the  Kng.  Lanj^naf^.     )<on- 
don.  7th  edition,  IK'k'i.  ' 

BRO.MLKY,  \VAi;rKK, 

Kn^rluh  (Grammar.     Hniifax.  N.  S,  lH-.^2.* 
BRONHON,  C.  P. 

KlneutuHi  :  or  Mental  and  Vocnl  PliiloKophy.     Ijoiiis 
ville,  IH4.V* 
RROOKFIKLI),  F.. 

Fir«l  B»»«»k  in  (.N>m|¥Mition.     New  York,  185.'i.** 
BR<M)KKS.  RKMIARh, 

The  (ieneral  Ca7^ttecr.     I.ondon.  Ilih  e^lition,  IHlKI. 

Univer^l  (ia/etteer.     Philadulphin.  IKKI.     ito«t«in.* 
BROOKS,  CHARI.KS. 

Klcnientu  of  (.)rnitholo(;y.     Hmton.* 

Intriidurtion  t<>  Boston.* 

BR(M)KS,  RDWAKI), 

The  Normal  Priinnrv  Anthnietir.     Phil..  liVt]. 

Tlw  Normnl  Mentnl' Arithmetic.     Phil.,  IH(W.* 

Key  to  do.     Phil..  1H*W.* 

Tl»e  Normal  Wrillen  Arithmetic.     PhiL,  ISCQ.* 
BROOKH,  NATHAN  (;., 

8ch(N>l  Teacher's  Kejri.-ter.     New  York.* 

Srhotd  Hariiioniat.     See  Cltanrland  ^  Rrooks. 

Manual  of  Devotion.     New  York,  Gth  e<iilion,  J85r>. 

Pint  lyitin  I.e««oiii.  New  York,  6th  edition,  1855. 
Philadelphia,  1847* 

Ron'  I^tin  Grammar.     Philadelphia,  1H47.* 

I/I1omond'«  Kpitome  Hi^t.  Sucnr.     .New  York,  IS'A.* 

C«r4ur*«  Commentarv  on  the  (iailic  War.     N.  York.* 

Ovid'H  .Metainorpho»e«.     Philn..  |841>.     N.  Y..     1K'»5  * 

KclofEue*  and  (i»tTj>\r»  of  Virpil.     New  York.  IH55.* 

Fir»t  Greek  liCMons.     N.  Y«irk.  4th  editi<»n,  J855.* 

(<reek  (irammar.     New  York,  1855.* 

Collectanea  Evanfrelica.     New  York.  '2rl  ed..  1855.* 

Greek  PaxUiral  P<iebi.     .New  York.  1H55.* 
BROOKS,  WILLIAM  H  . 

GeoKraphv.     See  Carter  A-  Brook*. 
BROTHER'S  OF  THE  (MIRISTIAN  SCHOOLS, 

Pint  Book  of  Raadini;  LesMins.     N.  Y.,  new  ed.,  '.'>4. 

Second        "         •'  "  New  York,  1853. 

Third    "     "  "  •'  New  York   1853. 

BROWN,  BARTHOLOMEW, 

(^lurnbian  and  Euroiieaii  Harmony.     18()4.* 
BROWN,  FRANCIS  H.. 

Pir»t  Primer  in  Muiiic.     N.  Y.,  I«^54.* 
BROWN.  <JOOLI). 

The  Child's  First  Book.     New  York,  1«22,  IrtXl. 

A  Catechism  of  Eii^lidh  Grammar.     New  York,  1827. 

Pint  Lines  of  English  Grammar.     New  York.  1st  edi- 
tion, 1923.     'id  Cfiition.  l»*Ai.     (Stereot.  ed.,  1W7.) 
1830.  '43,  '46,  '48.     Reviwl  e<litioii.  185<i.** 
N«w  edition.     By  H.  Kiddle.     New  York.  1H62. 

Inatitutei  of  Eng.  Grammar.     N.  Y.,  Ut  ed.,  \t*£\.** 

Key  b»  do.     New  Y«»rk,  1842.** 

iMtitulM  and  Key.  New  York.  2<1  edition,  1825.  3d 
ed..  1827.  4th  e<lition,  1830.  (Steniot.  ed..  ':)2,) 
*33,  '44,  *4»,  '56.** 


BROWN,  ROOLD,  (c^mtinutd.) 

New  edition.    B^  IL  Kiddle.     New  York.  1883. 
Comiiendious  English  Grammar  ;  (liBndiers'TreMury 

of  Knowledge.     New  York.  ( IM:{|.^    2d  ed..  '33. 
The  Grammar  of  Eiigluh  Grammars.     N.  York, (1851. 

2d  edition,  la's?.)     Oth  e«lition.  18fil.** 
BROWN.  JAMES, 
The  Alphasco|i«;  aC^hart.     Phil.* 
The  Hand  Noinat>co|te;  a  ('ard.     Phil.* 
The  First  Round  in  tlie  Ladder  of  F^ducation.     Phil.* 
Second  "        •*    "        "        "  '*  IMiil.* 

An    American   Grammar  of  the    English    l«anguHge. 

New  York,  1H21.     (Troy,  '20.)** 
An    Expiantition  of  English  (jrammar.     Boaton,   l«t 

etiitioii,  18].').* 
Tlie  American  Grammar.     Salem,  N.  Y..  1821.* 
Pr«?face  to  the  Americnn  (Jmniumr.     N,  Y.,  IftSI.* 
Ensli^h  Grammar.    Parts  I.  ami  M.    .Miridged.    Phil.* 
.Analy/oig  Notntion;   Key  to  Hooks  I   and  11.     Phil* 
Moiiologv.     Book  1.     Phil.* 
Enirli«h  l*re|M>sitions      BiHik  III.     Phil.* 
FiXe^uNiti  iif  the  true  wiiy  of  Analy/ing  wortia.     Phil.* 
Exejreikiit  «if  English  Syntax.     Pliilndt'lphia,  1840. 
First  Part  of  an  .American  System  of  English  Hyutai. 

Kiwliiii,  l^m. 
The  .American  System  of  English  SynUx.     Phil.,  *3fl.* 
An  English  Svntitholo^v  ;  in  A  lUiolis.     BiMtk  I.     PhU  , 

•44.*     Book  II.     Phila.,  1845. 
Fwiglixh  Syiitai«co|ie.     Himton,  lh41.* 
Apiieal  from  the  Old  System  id*  English  Gnunmer. 

Philadelphia,  1S45. 
Apiieal  frtmi  the  Popular  System  of  English  Philology.* 
Ap|>eal  from  the  Kritish  System  of  English  Greminar. 

Philadelphia,  IKf?.* 
Ap|ieal  from  the   Alisurdities  of  the  old   Eiig.  Gram 

Phil ,  1850. 
Treatise  on   Difficnltios  in  present  System  of  Kiiglish 

(Jrammar.     Albany,  181*1.* 
BROWN.  J.  H.,  Sl  p.  W.  GEN<:EMHRP^ 
ElemcntNof  Eiig.  (ifanimar.     Philadelphia,  1855.     (N. 

York.  1850.) 
BROWN,  RICHARD. 

The  English  Schi>ol  Reformed.     I^ond..  (lOOS.)  1715. 
BR(»WN,  SIMON, 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.     See  J.  F.  W. 

Jokntian. 
BROWN.  THOMAS, 

I^ectures  on  tlie  Philoaophv  of  the  Human  Mind.    3 

vols.     (BoKton.  1820.)  '  Hallowell.  1828. 
Same;  in  3  vols.     (Andover.  1822.)     Phila.,  Ifl24. 
Enquiry  into  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.     Andover, 

BROWN,  WILLIAM, 

Selection  of  Pa^«ages  of  Scripture.* 
BROWN.  WILLIAM  S., 

('henii*try  for  Beginners.     Bos.,  2»l  ed.,  1855.* 
BROWN.  . 

AriUimetic* 
BROWNE.  1).  J., 

Etymological    Encyclope<lia    of    Technical    Wordi. 
Boston,  1H32. 
BROWNE.   R.  W., 

HivU)ry  of  (2reek  Classical  Literature.     Phila.,  1854.* 

History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature.     Phila.,  1854.* 
BROWN  ELL.    F.  C.. 

Teachers*  Guide ;  Manual  for  HolbrfM»k*s  Apparatuc. 
Hartfi.rd,  1857.* 
BROWNELL.  H.  H., 

People's  Book  of  .Anc.  and  Mod  History.     Hartford.* 
BROWNELL.  THOMAS, 

Hihle  (Mass  and  Family  Expositor.     Hart.,  1833.* 
BRUCE.  , 

Geometry.* 
BRUNNER.  A.  A., 

Rules  for  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns.    Cin.,  1898.* 
BRIJNTON,  , 

Com|)endiiini  of  Mechanics.     Bost4>n.* 
BRYAN,  T., 

Grammar  for  tiermnn^  to  Ijearn  English.     Edited  bj 
Schniieder.     N«'w  Y«irk.* 
i  BRYANT,  H.  B.,  A  H.  D.  STRATTAN, 

National  B(M>k  keeping.    New  York,  1860. 
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BRYANT.  If.  n..  k,  II.  n.  RTRATI'AN,  {e^nHnuad.) 
Oommerrial  Arithineti*!.    By  K.  K.  White,  J.  B.  Mer- 

iun,  Bryant,  and  Htrattan.    New  York.* 
BRYCE,  J.  R.. 
Laws  of  Greek   Arreiituation  $>iiii|ilified.    Iiiio^  3d 

editiiMi.  185K. 
BUCHANAN.  JA1VIE8. 

A  Repilar  RnglMi  Syntax.     Phila.,  5th  edition,  I79!2. 
mJCKINUIIAM,  J08KI41  T., 

rjtoi^iitiiinal  Kxerr.ifes  fur  Srlinoln.  (Jlnon.)  Bt»..  IK14. 
BUCKLEY,  T.  A., 
Davidtiin*!!  Traiixintion  of  Vir|ril.    New  York.* 
BiiMift's  Literal  Tmiislation  of  Horace.     N.  Y..  1H55.* 
Homer*!  Odywiey ;  trannlnted.     New  York.  IHil. 

"        Iliad:  literally trniwlntpfl.     New  Vnrk  JKitf.* 
Tra|{ediei  of  KuriiMd(>4 :  tmniilated.     N.  Y..  IH.»fI.* 

**        of  yGKnyiu!«;  traiiiilatad.     New  York.* 
BUCK  UN.  J.  N.. 
CiMiiitifi|r  home  Journal ;  or  Kook-keepinff  «<im|>liriAd. 

Tit»y,  1H33.* 
BUFFI  RR,  R.  P.. 
<;«o|{niphie  Univenielle.    Paris.  17H5.*« 
Noiivcau  Tmit6  dc  la  Hitliem.     Liefc,  HR.*). 
BUCARI).  B.  P., 
French  and  Rnifliiih  Qunntioris.     B<i«ti>n,  IKCI. 
Fienrh  Practical  Trannlalor.     Bo*.,  .'itli  nlition,  IH4H. 

(New  Vork.)** 
French  Practical  Teaclier.     Bo»..  I83!l.     (N.  Y.,  \V2.) 
New  TreatiM  on  French  Pronunciation.     Pliila  ,  IKili. 
ComiilcteCtnininiarof  the  French  l4ing.     Ilo«.,  IM'A* 
BIFLLARI),  ASA, 

Kiiifliih  (inimmar.    See  L.  Murray. 
BULLION,  PETER, 
PraetiCAl  I/eMonii  in  Enslihh  Crammar  and  Ciini|Mwi- 

tion.     New  York,  1st  edition.  1844.    Gth  edition, 

*4S.     10th  c<liti»n,  l><4U.     I.tlli  edition.  IK')].** 
Prineijpleii  of  Eii/!liah  Crammar.     (AUmny.  IKM.)     i\. 

York,  ^  ed..  IKH.    4th  editnm.   |rM-2.     (;'»th  itl., 

IW2.)     New  ed.,  184:».  IH44.     (14th  «l.,  lH4fi.)**' 
ProKreMive  Exerciae*  in  Analvxinj^aiid  Pnminjf.     New 

York,  <Nh  ed.,  IKAl* 
Introduction    to    Annlvticnl   nml    Practical    Riij^linh 

Grammar.     New  York,  4ih  ed.,  IKVi,  '13.* 
Analytical  and  Practiml  English  (iraniniar.     N.  Y., 

l«t  etiition,  1H4».     3.>th  edition,  IHTm. 
lAtin  I«0Hionii;  with  Exercise*.     By  G  Bneiicer.    N. 

Yi»rk.* 
Ptiiicinlet  of  Ijatin  Grammar.     (Allmny,  1841. >     N. 

York,  1844.     imh  ed.,  1H4.'».     ISth  edition,  *46. 

13th  edition,  184(i.** 
I<atin  Reader.    See  F.  Jarobs. 
Exercise*  in  Latin  (N>m|io«ition.     New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
(?asar*s  C<immentaries.    New  York.  18Q3.* 
Cicero's  Orations.    New  York,  IHU.* 
Sailusl's  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.     New  York.* 
(•oo|>er*s  Virfil.* 

Greek  I.dessons;  (First  I,essi»iiB  in  Greek.)     N.  Y.* 
EUsiiieiits  of  the  (ireek  IjaiifruaM.     New  York,  1st  ed., 

laai.* 

Principles  of  Greek  (Jranimar:  (the  same.)     N.   Y., 

3d  eilition,   184'J.     llth  edition,  ]84R,  (I85(i.) 
Greek  Reoder— from  Jacoh's  Reader.     New  York,  9d 

edition,  18411 
l«atiii  and  Eiiflish  Dictionary.    New  York,  1803. 
BULUICK,  JOHN, 
History  and  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.     New  York. 

1853.* 
BIFLIXK^K,  J.  L., 

(Chemical  Analysis.    See  C.  R.  Prtseuiug. 
BUM8TEAI).  J.  F., 
My  First  SehiHil  Book.    {JInon.)    Bm.,  184 1.  ('45.)** 
Spelling  and   Thinking    f^imbineil ;    Sequel    to  do. 

Boston.  1841,  (]84f.) 
My  Little  Primer.     B<iston,  no  date.* 
Second  Reading  Book.   Bm.,  1843.  1844.  ]84.'i.  (1850.) 
Third  "  "        B«Nton,  1843.  1845,  (1847.) 

Mv  First  Arithmetic.     BiMt4»n,  i8.'>l.* 
The   Blackboard   in  tiie  Priniarv  SchiNd.      (.^^iieii.) 

Bort..  1841. 
Table;  for  training  I  lie  Organs  of  SneiH^h.     Boston, 

1843.* 


BTTMSTEAI).  J.  P..  {rontinurd.) 
Art  of  Speaking;  I  tenons  in   Reailing,  fte.    (Jht0».) 
B4IS.,  17tt3.* 
BURBRIDCiE,   W., 
Feniimg's  Itritisli  Youth's  Instructor;   (Arithmttie.) 
Ijondiin,  KHli  edition,  1783. 
BITRDE'lT.  r.. 

Physical  (jeography.     See  j9.  Rarringttm. 
BITRUIIT.  B.  A  , 
Prci'cptor  f(»r  tlie  Bugle.     Biwton  * 

"  "       CiiriMiiiMin.     Iliicton.    New  York.* 

*'  "       Piwt  I  lorn.     B«Mtton.     New  York.* 

"  '*       Sax  Horn.     BostiMi.    New  York.* 

BITRGE8S.  THOMAS, 

l)awe«'  Miscellanea  Critnui.     Oxford,  1781. 
BirilGlI.  JAMI-X, 
The   Art  uf  .M,«nkiiig.     Iianhnrv,   1705.     Bah.,  '04. 
Older  eflilion,  no  title  iinge.** 
BrR<.'MrLLER,  F.. 

Eioinentnry.  &c.,  ln«triii>tor  lor  tlio  Piano  Forte.    Phil.* 
Hl'KHANH.  HK/.EKI.MI. 
('ritical    Prttiioniiciii^    Sjiclling-Hmik.     Philadnl|diin. 

i»t  edition,  I^A  (IH^Hij  IKM.     (New  York.) 
Nonieiiclaturennd  ExjMisitor.     .Vcw  York,  1833.* 
HITRKE,  KnMI'.M) 
(hi  the  Hnhlinie  nnd  {{canliful.     F.dite<|  by  Mills.     N. 
Y<frk.  IH51J. 
BCKKh:.  WILLIAM, 

Kiidinicnti*  of  Ijitiii  Cirnmmnr.     Richmond.* 
HI' RLAMAUm.  JOHN  JAMKS, 
Principles    of    Nntunil    and    Politic    1.aw.    3    voh. 
Phil..  \i^£\* 
BI'RLEKMI.  J.  B.. 
< Child's  Little  Thinker;  a  Practical   Spelling-B«M«k. 

Philndelphin.  18.'>5. 
The  Ainer.  Primary  Sch«iol  Render.    No.  I.   Phil.,  '.'i7 
"    "       *•  '■         No.  II.     Phila* 

Tlie  Thinker:  a  Moral  Reader.    Pnrt  I.    Philn..  lr«tM). 

•*  •*  ••  Pari  II.     Philn.* 

American  .Manunl ;   the  Thinker.     Pnrt  III.     Phila., 

1857. 
Practical  Questions  adapted  lo  any  Arithmetic.     Phil., 
1853  * 
Br  R.N.  JOHN, 
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Thb  Graded  School.  A  Graded  Course  of  liifdruction  for  Public  Sdiools: 
with  copious  Practiced  Directions  \a>  Ti'ncluTR,  and  Olisorvatinns  on  Primary 
ScIkioIs,  School  DiHcipliiio,  School  JRcL-ords,  Self-Rclianct?,  Tjt*8soiiH  of  OlKjdicncc, 
School  Architwturc,  and  Books  of  llelcrcncv.  Uy  W.  11.  Weli<8,  A.  M.  Now 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr.     1863.     200  pa^es.     Price,  J?  1.00. 

This  little  volume  is  crowded  full  of  practical  sufsrgcstionn  and  dircctionH  for 
teachers  and  committees  chargi>d  with  the  orj^ranization  and  instruction  of 
Graded  Schools— of  schools  chi.ssitled  accordiutf:  to  the  attain iiiont'<  of  the  pupils, 
where  each  grade  or  class  (xm.^titutes  a  part  of  a  systt>in.  in  which  the  facultiiii 
of  children  arc  rcf^ularly  devcl<)i>cd  by  studies  und  tcaciiiuK  appropriate  to  tiicir 
age  and  progress.  Thc*se  suggestions  and  directions  are  not  simply  the  specula- 
tions of  an  ingenious,  thoughtful,  well  read  educator,  but  the  hkst  resulis  of  a 
long  and  varied  experienee  of  a  teacher  and  school  otticcr,  and  of  wide  (ibscrvu- 
titm  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  luid  of  thoughtful  study  of  the  I)CHt  lite- 
rature of  oduciUion  in  tlie  light  of  that  oxporience  and  observation,  all  bruugiit 
to  be;ir  on  the  practical  solution  of  problems  in  hand,  and  in  which  Huccodt^  or 
lailuR^  can  \h}  seen  by  teachers  and  parents  directly  interested.  The  auggostiona 
of  the  writer  are  sustauied  or  illustrated  by  frequent  refercncvs  to  reports  and 
treatises,  where  the  same  topics  are  thoroughly  discussed.  Thest^  rcforouoes 
alone  giv(^  to  this  volume  a  peculiar  value — far  l)eyond  ita  cost,  to  any  toaclier 
old  or  young.     We  commend  the  work  to  every  tejicher  and  school  officer. 

SciirK>L  AND  FAMILY  OnAUTs.  By  Marcius  Willson  and  N.  A.  Calkins. 
New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

A  Manual  of  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Orjeot  Lisssons,  in  a 
(>>urH0  of  Klena«iit»»ry  Instruciion,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  School  and  Family 
Charts  and  other  Aids  in  Teaching.  By  Marcius  Willson.  New  York: 
iIarp<.T  A  Brothers.     ]8(>2.     336  pages. 

Tliese  ('harts  in  stylo  of  execution  and  niuge  of  subjects  an*  far  beyond  any- 
thing now  before  the  American  public  Bound  in  a  volume  they  are  an  omamou- 
tal,  interesting,  and  instructive  c*<mtribution  to  any  family  libniry,  and  a  help  to 
the  student  and  teacher,  whether  old  or  young.  They  should  accompany  tlio 
Series  of  Read(;i-s  prepared  by  Mr.  Willson,  and  should  be  used  with  the  help  of 
tlio  Manual  prepared  by  the  same  author. 

A  Manual  of  Klemkntary  I NSTRucmoN,  for  the  Use  of  Public  and  Private 
8ch(X)ls,  and  Normal  ('liisnes;  containing  a  Graduated  Coarse  of  Object  JiesBons 
for  Training  the  Si*nses  and  Developing  the  Faculties  of  Children.  By  K  H. 
SnBU>ON.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     1862.     466  pages. 

This  work  is  Ibunded  on  the  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction  of  Miss  Rliup 

beth  Mayo,  which  wax  preparc>d  originally  as  Lessons  on  Objects  for  an  Infiint 

School,  and  afl<>rwards  adopti'd  in  the  Model  and  Training  Schools  of  the  Home 

and  Colonial  InHmt  and  Juvenile  School  Sodetj  in  London.    New  lesaooBOD 

Objects,  Color,  Monil  Instniction,  and  Animals,  have  been  added  by  Miss  JoneSi 

who  has  had  llfleen  years'  experience  in  training  teacliers  to  these  methods  in  tho 

London  scliools  named  aI)Ove.     Other  contributions  have  been  made  by  PlroC 

Euisi,  who  has  stood  nearer  to  the  fountain  head  of  these  methods — the  peraonal 

teachings  of  Peatalozzi,  than  any  living  teacher  among  xm. 


IV.   EDUCATIONAL  K0VEMENT8. 
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OBJECT  TBAOHINO. 

It  is  now  twenty-four  yoars  since,  in  an  address  on  "  80I100I  Architecture," 
we  urged  on  parents  and  committoos  to  furnish  their  school-rooms  with  "Ma|is, 
Charts,  and  Real  Moasuren  of  all  kinds,  linear,  su[>eriiciul,  solid  and  liquid,  for 
the  exercise  of  the  eye  and  hand,  vasi's  for  flowers,  native  roses,  and  plant>«, 
and  cabinets  of  real  objects,  as  the  subjects  of  oral  instruction  in  the  Held  of  (lie 
pupil's  every  day  observation  and  ex juTirncc."  in  an  addnsa  to  parents  and 
teachorS)  firnt  delivered  just  twenty-five  years  a^),  but  re{)eat4Hl  in  substance  ;i 
Uioiisand  times  since,  with  variations,  in  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  priiieipnl 
cities  and  villagers  of  the  country,  we  laid  it  down  as  a  ctmdition  of  a  successful 
systeoi  of  public  schools  in  such  cities  and  villa^''es,  that  '* those  sch(H>lH  should 
be  gnided"  "on  the  jrreat  principle  of  tlio  wiuality  of  attainirient*t,  which  will 
generally  include  s<*h(»lar8  of  the  Siune  njre" — "that  each  school  should  have  l»ul 
few  classes,  and  that  each  class  should  be  as  lar^ire  as  is  consistent  with  thorou^ii- 
ness  of  individual  examination  by  the  teacher,  who  should  not  be  dintraetiHl  by 
B  uiultipiicity  and  variety  of  cares  " — '"  that  in  every  villas  district  there  should 
bo  a  Primary  St'hool,  furnished  with  appropriate  seats,  furniture,  apparatus, 
and  moans  of  visible  ilhistnitioii,  and  surrounded  with  dry,  airy,  and  plea.s-inl 
play-grounds,  with  shelter  in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower- lx>rdcrs,  shrub- 
bery, and  shade  trees,  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physicMil  and  moral  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  manners  and  }>ersonal  habits  of  children," — that  "to  teach 
iiiose  schools  properly,  to  train  boys  and  f^irls  to  mild  dispositions,  (rmceful  and 
respectful  manners  and  unquestioning  obedience,  to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits 
of  quick  a]id  aivurato  observation  and  discrimination,  to  teach  the  usc^  of  tlie 
▼oice  and  of  simple,  ready,  Hiid  cornvt  languagi*,  and  by  api>ropriatc  exercises 
in  drawing,  calculation  and  lessons  iu  the  propi*i:ties  luid  classiflcatiou  of  objects 
to  begin  tlie  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faeulties,"  '*  to  do  thi-si^  things  and 
more,  rcquire<l  a  teacher  of  a  mre  iinion  of  qualitii-s  and  qualiflcvitions  seldom 
found  in  one  of  a  hundn>d  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  h>oked  for  with  the  gn.>atesl 
chance  of  success  among  females  "  "  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hoi)e,  and  patience 
liave  first  kept  school."  In  hwiking  over  the  '"  Manuals  on  Object  Teaching  " — 
"  Lessons  on  Objects  " — "  Trimary  Object  Ia^hsous  " — "  Oral  Lc-ssons  on  Stxrial 
Science"— "Outlines  of  a  System  of  Objin^t  Teaching "—" Child's  Book  of  Na- 
ture " — "  MjmIcI  r^'ssons,"  Ac  ,  Ac,  publislnnl  within  two  years^  we  aro  more 
than  ever  satisfied  that  ''  lhi>  world  moves,"  althriugh  we  have  tliought  that  it 
mOYCH  in  some  din'ctious  nither  slowly.  The  daiigi  r  now  is,  tliat  teachers  will 
take  up  the  new  niethiKls,  from  Ix>ssons  preimred  by  others,  and  not  wrought 
out  by  tlicmselves  from  priiieii>Ics  thon>ughly  mastere<l,  and  adapted  to  tlie  agt) 
and  attainment'*  of  their  own  pupils,  and  to  the  hxNdity  and  pursuits  of  their 
own  neighborly nmI.  Objet't  Tem-hing  (.^iin  Ix*  made  as  verbal,  mechanical,  and 
monotonous,  as  any  other. 

AOKIOCLTUKAK  smoiiLfi   ANP   PoLYTKi'-HNlC   INHTITUTKB. 

It  Is  now  twenty-four  years  sin(x.>  we  publisla.'d  in  a  vohnniuous  Appendix  to 
an  official  report,  an  account  of  the  ]>rincipal  Agricultund  and  Polytechnie 
Schools  of  Eun>|K'.  liut  we  little  thought  we  should  ever  1)0  able  to  chronicle 
mch  action  as  that  of  the  United  StateH  (Jovennneiit,  in  granting  over  800,000 
of  public  lauds,  to  aid  the  several  ^States  in  estublishiug  such  iustiiutjious. 
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L   SAKUEL  8.  RANDALL. 

•VFIftLMTUI  DEKT  OV  FUBLIO  nftTBUOTIOV  OT  THS  OITT  OV  HSW  TOBS. 


Samuxl  S.  Randall,  who  for  more  ^an  a  quarter  of  a  centarjy 
has  been  connected  with  the  administrtRion  of  the  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  May  27, 1809,  at 
Norwich,  Chenango  County.  After  passmg  throogh  the  ordinary 
district  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford 
Academy  in  1823,  and,  having  been  fitted  for  college  nnder  the  tui- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  now  of  Binghamton,  entered  Hamilton 
College  in  1824,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davis. 
At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  he  left  that  institution  to  prose- 
cute the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Clark  is  Clapp, 
at  Norwich,  and  in  1830,  was  admitted  ^to  the  bar,  and  practiced  the 
profession  for  several  years  in  his  native  town. 

In  May  1837,  Mr.  Randall  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Gen.  Dix,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  department  of  Common  Schools.  Oen.  Dix  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  volume  of 
^  Common  School  Decisions  and  Laws,^^  and  this,  together  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  department,  and  the  examination  and  decision 
of  appeal  cases  from  the  several  school  districts,  required  the  active 
services  of  an  efficient  clerk,  who  acted  under  his  constant  dictation. 
During  this  period,  the  District  Library  System  was  inaugurated 
and  carried  into  effect.  In  1839,  Gen.  Dix  was  superseded  in  the 
charge  of  the  department  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  who  im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  with  that  indefatigable  energy,  indus- 
try, and  perseverance,  which  so  eminently  characterized  him,  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  a  complete  revision  and  modification  of  the 
Common  School  System,  in  which  he  was  essentially  aided  by  Mr. 
Randall,  whose  services  were  retained  under  the  new  organization. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  new  act,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
which  passed  the  legislature  in  1840,  the  Superintendent  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  General  Deputy,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  respective  counties  in  the  State,  were  required  to  appoint 
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Deputy  or  Coanty  Sapcrintendents,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent  were  chained  with  the  visitation  and  examina- 
tion of  schools,  the  licensing  of  teachers,  and  the  hearing  and  de- 
cision in  the  first  instance  of  appeals.  Mr.  Randall  was  appointed 
General  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  charged  with  the  general  cor- 
respondence of  the  department,  which  had  now  become  very 
Yoluminous,  and  the  examination  of  cases  on  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  County  Superintendents.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  ^^DUtrict  School  Joumaly^  edited  by  Francis 
Dwight,  Esq.,  was  transferred  from  Geneva  to  Albany,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dall became  a  frequent  contributor  to,  and  subsequently  an  associate 
editor  until  the  death  of  Ml.  Dwight,  when  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  Journal  passed  into  his  hands.  In  1842,  Mr.  Spencer  having 
been  appointed  by  President  Tyler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Bandall  became  acting  Superintendent,  and  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  position  until  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Toung,  in  the  ensuing  year.  CoL  Young  immediately  on  his  ao- 
ceasion  appointed  Mr.  Randall  Qeneral  Deputy  Superintendent^  de- 
Tolying  upon  him,  without  restriction,  the  entire  charge  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  although  differing  in  the  outset  with  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  expediency  and  policy  of  continuing  the  County  Superin- 
tendent System,  was  inducea  by  Mr.  Randall  to  give  the  system  a 
fiur  trial  and  examination,  which  resulted  in  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  excellence  and  value,  and  an  unalterable  determination  to  sustain 
and  carry  it  into  effect.  Under  hb  administration,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  County  Superintendents,  comprising  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  intelligent  men  of  the  State,  the  system  of  public 
inatroction  attained  an  efficiency  which  has  never  since  been  sur- 
passed, or  even  equaled.  The  State  Nonnal  School  was  established 
and  organized;  the  several  districts  were  thoroughly  visited,  the 
teachers  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  county  institutes  held, 
local  dissensions  and  controversies  equitably  and  speedily  settled. 
State  conventions  of  County  Sap^ntendents  held ;  and  energy,  vigor, 
and  progress  infru^d  into  the  entire  system.  Col.  Young  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1845,  by  N.  S*  Benton,  Esq.,  of  Herldmer,  who  continued 
Mr.  Randall  in  the  position  he  had  so  long  hold,  the  duties  of  which 
he  continued  to  perform  until  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  fiuling  health,  induced  by  his  severe  and  unremitting 
labors,  to  resign  the  poaition  and  spend  a  few  years  in  a  southern 
clime  for  the  recovery  of  his  exhausted  physical  eneigies.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Hammond's  ^  Political  Hiitory  of  New  Torky* 
will  serve  to  show  the  high  iqyprecivtion  of  Mr*  RandaU^a  services 
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and  cbaracter,  tecorded  by  this  eminent  statesman  and  enlightened 
friend  of  education : — 

^In  framing  this  bill,'*  referring  to  the  amended  Common  School 
Act  of  1842.  **Mr.  Spbkcbr  was  powerftilly  aided  by  his  Deputy 
Superintendent,  S.  S.  Rakdall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
excellent  of  men,  who  was  himself  competent  to  preside  over  any 
educational  bureau  in  the  United  States.  A  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  from  the  people  of  this  State  to  this  talented  and  zealous 
friend  of  popular  education  for  his  services  in  that  great  and  good 
cause.  He  waa  by  profession  and  in  principle,  a  Whig,  and  was 
brought  into  the  department  while  the  govemment  was  administered 
by  the  Whigs ;  but  CoL  Young,  notwithstanding,  when  he  became 
Secr^ary  of  State,  retained  him  in  office.  Mr.  Youvo,  it  is  true, 
was  an  ardent  politician ;  but  this  noble  act  proves  that  with  him, 
the  cause  of  popukr  education  was  paramount  to  all  others.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Randall*s  health  has 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  office  and  migrate  from  the  State.** 

During  his  sojourn  at  the  South,  Mr.  Randall  visited  the  principal 
towns  and  cities,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  education  at  Washing- 
ton, Richmond,  Leesburg,  and  other  places.  In  1849,  he  was  re- 
called to  the  position  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  school  depart- 
ment, by  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Benton,  and  resumed  the  entire  charge  of  the  system,  which  he 
continued  to  administer  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Morgan's  term.*  In 
the  struggle  which  chiefly  characterized  this  period,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Free  School  system,  Mr.  Randall  took  an  active 
and  decided  part ;  and  it  was  to  a  very  great  extent  owing  to  his 
personal  and  inde&tigable  exertions  that  «this  great  measure  was 
inally  carried  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation,  and  became 
the  settled  policy  of  the  state.  At  the  termination  of  this  contest, 
and  of  Mr.  Morgan's  administration,  Mr.  Randall  again  resigned 
his  pontion,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington,  where  he  was 
tendered  an  appointment  in  the  War  Department,  which  he  held 
until  November,  1853,  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  City 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn.  This  position, 
however,  he  held  only  for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  was  again,  and  for 
the  third  time,  recalled  to  the  State  department  by  Superintendent 
Leav^worth,  in  January,  1854.  Soon  afterwards  the  legislature 
passed  an  act,  on  the  special  reconmiendation  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 

*Tlit  kffklaUm  bavlof  ptMtd  m  Aet  antboruciiiff  «  nwiahn  and  oOMoUdatioo«f  aQ  tW  mImoI 
kwB  IbIo  om  aet.  Got.  Hunt  appointad  Mr.  Randall  as  a  C<Nnmi«ioiMT  for  this  poipoit^  who 
wawiltiUlj  at  tka  wwiaf  wMlon  ditchaiftd  tfao  doty  thai  darolfid  apoa  hhn. 
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and  his  predecesBor  in  office,  Hon.  (H.  S.  Randall,)  separating  the 
snpervision  of  common  schools  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
organizing  it  as  an  independent  department.  Mr.  Randall  became  a 
candidate  for  the  head  of  this  department,  but  was  defeated  bj  the 
Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  the  present  incumbent ;  and  after  remaining  for 
a  few  months,  and  assisting  Mr.  Rice,  as  his  deputy,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  department,  he  was  appointed  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  Citj  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  citj  of  New 
York,  to  which  position  he  has  been  four  times  unanimously  re- 
elected, and  which  he  still  (1863)  continues  to  hold. 

Mr.  Randall  commenced  his  career  in  the  common  school  depart- 
ment at  about  the  same  period  that  Horace  Makit,  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Henry  Barnard,  as  State  Superintendent 
of  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  of  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  those 
efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  which  have  subsequently 
extended  over  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  free  states  of  our 
Union.  In  conjunction  with  these  fellow-laborers,  with  the  late 
lamented  Col.  Young,  John  C.  Spencer,  David  P.  Page,  and  Francis 
Dwight,  and  such  men  as  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  S. 
Randall,  of  Courtland,  William  F.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Messrs. 
Bulkley  and  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  names  identified 
with  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  he  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  endeavoring  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education 
broadcast  over  the  land. 

From  the  accession  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  Superintendency  of  the 
School  Department;  through  idl  the  subsequent  administrations  of 
CoL  Young,  Mr.  Benton,  ^ir,  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Leavenworth,  Mr. 
Randall  actually  conducted  all  the  business  pertaining  to  that  de- 
partment; and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  all  the  correspondence  of 
the  department,  the  preparation  of  the  annual  reports  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  decision  of  cases  on  appeal,  the  apportionment  and  pay- 
ment of  the  public  money,  and  the  records  of  the  office  passed  ex- 
clusively through  his  hands.  It  was  not  until  after  the  department 
was  separated  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  any  pro- 
vision existed  even  for  derk-hire,  and  the  labor  now  performed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent, and  some  half-dozen  clerks,  was  then  thrown  upon  him  alone. 
In  1845,  he  compiled  a  digest  of  the  Common  School  system  and 
laws,  with  a  history  of  its  origin  and  progress,  which  passed  through 
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two  editions,  and  became  the  standard  anthority  in  all  cases  of  con- 
troyersy  until  the  adoption  of  the  Code  of  1855,  by  which  it  was 
iuperseded.  Throogh  the  columns  of  the  *^  JHttriei  School  Jcmmal^ 
and  by  public  lectures  and  addresses,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Schools ;  and  the  organiiation  of  Normal  Schools  and  In- 
stitutes for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  His  yarious  annual  reports 
since  his  appointment  as  City  Superintendent  of  New  York,  will  be 
found  to  embrace  reconmiendations,  suggestions,  and  arguments  ton 
most  of  these  great  features  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in 
that  city,  which  have  placed  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  with,  if  not 
of  superiority,  over  any  system  of  public  jeducation  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  steadily  resisted  every  effort  to  render  its  teaehingi 
sectarian  or  political,  while  assiduously  inculcating  christian  morality 
and  true  patriotism.  He  has  strenuously  advocated  additional 
fiu^iEties  for  the  higher  education  of  females ;  and  normal  instruction 
for  the  more  perfect  preparation  of  teachers.  He  has  uniformly 
sought  to  discountenance  the  infliction  of  corporeal  or  other  d^^rad- 
ing  chastisements  as  a  means  of  school  discipline,  and  urged  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  physical  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  and  culture  of  the  pupils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools — the  education  of  the  whole  being.  In  conducting  the 
examinations  of  the  several  schools  and  classes  under  his  supervision 
he  has  uniformly  sought  to  awaken  the  mental  eneigies  of  Uie  pupils 
themselves,  and  to  draw  out  from,  rather  than  to  conmiunicate  to 
them,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  acquire; 
to  accustom  them  to  think  and  to  reason  for  themselves,  instead  of 
depending,  as  is  far  too  generally  the  case,  upon  the  authority  of 
others.  In  short,  he  has  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to 
incorporate  with,  and  infuse  into  the  system  over  which  he  presides, 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  educators 
of  the  age. 


II.    EDUCATIOK  OF  THE  FEMALE  SEI. 


Who  can  find  a  rirtoous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  fiur  aboye  rubies. 

The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her^  so  that  he  shall  hnv 
no  need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  sood  and  not  evil  all  the  dap  of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  woof  and  flax,  and  worketh  willm^  with  her  hands. 

She  is  like  the  merchants*  ships ;  she  bring;eUi  her  food  from  abr. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household, 
and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it ;  with  the  Ihiit  of  her  hands  she 
planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  laycth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff 

She  stretclicth  out  her  hands  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her 
hands  to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household  \  for  all  her  household 
are  dothed  with  double  garments. 

She  maketh  herself  ooverings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  ii  sflk  and 
purple. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders 
of  the  land. 

Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing ;  and  she  shall  rgoice  in  time  to 
come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  alio^  and  he 
praiseth  her. 

Favor  it  deceitftil,  and  beauty  ^  vain:  hut  a  woman  thai  feareth  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.   . 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands ;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gates. 

A  gracious  woman  retaineth  honor. 

A  virtuous  woman  ia  a  crown  to  her  husband ;  but  she  that  maketh 
ashamed  ia  as  rottenness  in  his  bones. 

A  prudent  wife  it  from  the  Lord.  BraLB,  Pr&9erht* 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord. 

For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  diurch. 

Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  he  to 
their  own  husbands  in  everything. 
^.  *Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches. 

'  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  hus- 
bands, to  love  their  children,  to  hi  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good, 
obedient  to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not  be  blas- 
phemed.     Biblb;  Eph./y\  22-24.     1  O^r.,  xiv;  84.     Titus,  iij  4^  6. 

The  authority  and  dominion  remain  with  the  husband,  for  the  wife, 
according  to  God*s  commandment,  must  be  subject  and  obedient  The 
husband  must  eovem  the  house  and  exercise  authority,  go  to  war,  defend 
hisjproperty,  plow,  sow,  build,  plant,  Stc 

The  wife,  on  the  other  hano,  must  sit  at  home  and  be  busy  in  the 
houses     Thus  Venus  was  represented  standkig  on  a  snail-shell,  showing 
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thai  as  the  snail  carries  his  house  with  him,  so  should  the  wife  alwijs  be 
at  home  and  be  busied  about  the  occupations  of  the  house. 

Among  the  first  yirtues  of  a  wife  is,  that  the  heart  of  her  husband  shall 
trust  in  her ;  that  is  that  he  shall  lo?e  her  truly  and  wholly,  shall  antici- 
pate no  evil  fK>m  her,  but  shall  feel  certain  that  she  loves  him  in  return, 
and  that  she  will  be  careful  of  his  comfort 

A  pious  wife  should  be  honored  and  loved;  first,  because  she  is  God!ft 
gift  and  bestowal ;  and  secondly,  because  God  has  given  to  women  great 
and  excellent  virtues,  which  fio*  outweigh  some  snrall  defects  and  firaltSi 
especially  when  they  hold  fast  to  modesty,  truth  and  faith. 

Women,  when  they  learn  the  gospel,  are  much  stronger  and  more  fer- 
vent in  faith.    Manr  Magdalene  was  more  bold  than  Peter. 

**It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for 
him.'*  These  are  the  words  of  God;  and  can  not  be  understood  without 
fiuth. 

Weak  woman  has  nothing  more  precious  and  noble  than  her  honor. 

And  thus  she  should  be  so  minded  as  not  to  over-estimate  ornament 

Otherwise,  when  once  absorbed  in  seeking  it,  she  will  never  cease  hom 
thepursuit    Such  is  the  female  character. 

Therefore  a  Christian  wife  should  contemn  it 

A  woman  should  be  adorned,  as  St  Peter  saith  (1, 10 ;  8,  4),  with  th6 
hidden  adornment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ^ 

N  A  wife  is  sufficiently  adorned  when  she  is  adorned  for  her  husband.    ^^ 

Christ  will  not  have  you  adorn  yourself  to  please  others,  and  to  hava 
men  call  yoo  a  handsome  strumpet  • 

But  to  this  you  should  look ;  that  you  have  a  hid  treasure  and  a  ridi 
adornment  in  vour  heart ;  and  that  you  live  an  unspotted  and  honorable 
and  modest  life. 

It  is  a  good  indication  that  there  is  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  mln^ 
when  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  ornament    {rkther^  ii ;  15.) 

Gold  and  jewels  are  befbre  man,  splendid ;  but  before  God,  an  ill  sayor. 

Why  do  foolish  young  women  try  to  attract  young  fellows  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  a  young  fellow  will  be  afhdd  to  choose  you,  if  he 
thinks  you  will  cost  him  so  much  in  maintenance  and  clothing  If 

If  you  would  gain  the  love  of  a  young  fellow,  take  this  eood  advice : 
Be  modest  and  speak  little,  and  adorn  yourself  not  much,  and  do  not  look 
straight  at  him  with  bold  eyes. 

Tm  greatest  ademment  of  a  woman  or  a  maiden  is,  a  modest  shame- 
fitcedncss ;  for  men  s  hearts  are  more  attracted  by  that  than  by  all  adorn- 
ments of  attire. 

And  if  this  ornament  departs,  love  also  departs.  Luthkb. 

See,  in  the  tender  child,  two  lovely  blossoms  united ;  jwiih  and  maiden, 
but  thus  far  the  bud  conceals  thc«i  both.  But  softly  its  bonds  are  dis- 
solved, and  their  fi?esh  young  natures  develop,  and  firom  her  lovely  mod- 
esty parts  his  fiery  strength.  Suffer  the  boy  to  play ;  give  his  fhrioua 
impulses  fivedom ;  only  when  sated,  his  strength  will  return  to  her  grace 
again.  Forth  from  the  bud,  the  blossoms  are  both  beginningto  strung ; 
each  is  lovely,  yet  neither  is  idl  that  the  heart  desires.  The  maiden's 
gracefhl  limbs  are  inspired  with  glowing  feeling ;  but  pride,  like  a  girdle 
strong,  repreaseo  closely  their  glow.  Shy,  like  the  trembling  roe-deer, 
that  flees  mm  Uie  forest  bugle,  she  flees  firom  man  as  a  foe ;  even  halea 
hin^K-until  she  loves.  But  the  youth  looks,  deflAnt  and  boldly,  from  un- 
der his  shadowing  eye-brows ;  and,  hardened  to  strife  and  battle,  stifftns 
his  sinews  amain.  Far  in  the  throng  of  spears,  along  the  dust-covered 
raoe-eoune,  enticing  glory  calls  him,  and  boiling  courage  drives. 

SCHILLn. 
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Let  your  daily  occupations,  dear  girls,  like  those  of  your  brothers,  be 
industriously  pursued,  and  apply  yourseWes  diligently  to  what  is  com- 
manded you ;  thus  you  will  escape  many  useless  thoughts  and  many  fol- 
lies. 

Read  diligently  the  Psalter,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  Paul  Gerhard's 
Hymns. 

Read  not  foolish  books,  but  flee  from  them  as  a  poison  which  may  de- 
•troy  your  souL 

For  a  young  girFs  hand  these  two  things  are  proper,  a  prayer-book  and 
a  spindle. 

Be  much  more  cautious  of  doubtful  or  false  friends,  than  even  of  open 
enemies. 

A  young  woman  should  apply  herself  earnestly  to  domestic  affairs ;  for 
a  wife  who  can  not  keep  house  is  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  her  husband. 

But  if  God  permits,  practice,  besides  writing,  arithmetic  and  house- 
keeping, also  music  and  singing. 

If  you  have  yet  time^  devote  it  to  prayer. 

Sacred  singing  especially,  is  a  truly  angelic  and  heayenly  employment, 
and  a  foretaste  of  tne  beautiful  and  lovely  music  of  the  angels  of  God ; 
especially  where  not  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  where  it  proceeds 
from  heartfelt  devotion,  and  not  from  pride  and  conceit 

Always  show  modesty,  and  act  in  an  unobtrusive  manner. 

Where  there  is  no  discipline,  there  is  no  honor ;  but  vile  passions,  bad 
thoughts  and  bad  deeds. 

A  young  woman  ought  not  to  use  many  words ;  for  she  ought  not  to  be 
crammed  with  mere  knowledge. 

May  God  preserve  us  from  an  over-wise  learned  woman  I 

Prayer,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  housekeeping,  are  knowledge 
enough  for  a  young  woman. 

Also  a  young  woman  should  neither  curse  nor  swear,  should  never 
speak  unless  spoken  to,  and  should  always  answer  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Also,  she  should  live  a  quiet,  orderly  and  blameless  life,  not  running 
•into  every  corner  after  news  and  new  fashions,  as  lUngwald  says, 

**  Avoid  her  who  takes  pleasure  in  eadding,  in  standing  at  the  window 
or  the  door,  talks  with  everybody,  and  works  or  spins  Uuily  ;  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  roguish  tricks,  is  proud  and  irritable,  and  determined  always  to 
be  above  everybody ;  who  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  be  controlled." 

It  is  almost  a  bom  trait  of  women,  to  be  able  to  search  out,  discuss  and 
find  &ult  with  almost  everything.  A  hateful  vice  I  How  many  maidens 
have  oome  to  great  misfortune,  and  been  prevented  flrom  all  prosperity,  by 
their  own  mouths  1 

Therefore  a  young  woman  should  guard  herself  fh)m  pnde  and  vanity. 

For  pride  is  not  merely  a  foolish  vice  because  it  costs  much,  but  is  above 
others  to  be  condemned,  because  it  turns  us  aside  from  God ;  and  every 
right-minded  man  should  therefore  diligently  avoid  it 

A  proud  person  is  an  enemy  of  God,  who  is  all  mildness,  benevolence 
and  goodness ; — is  a  jest  and  an  abhorrence  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  his 
own  destruction. 

Young  womf  It  should  strive  after  humility,  orderliness  and  purity. 

Modesty  distinguishes  a  pure  mother  of  a  fiunily ;  humility,  an  intelli- 
gent one ;  order  and  neatness,  a  reliable  one.  MoscHERoscn. 

First,  let  there  be  nothing  froward  in  your  voice ;  and  let  your  soft 
glance,  full  of  goodness,  not  go  idly  forth  from  under  your  modest  brow ; 
and  be  neither  too  loud,  nor  too  slow,  in  speech ;  for  such  persons  are  not 
welcome  here.  Ihnaui  to  hii  daughten^  in  .£schtlu8. 

The  husband,  in  hard-working  life,  must  work  and  labor,  and  plant  and 
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oontrive,  and  plot  and  scheme,  and  strive  and  venture,  to  secure  sucetea. 
Thus  will  he  obtain  ceaseless  riches,  and  his  warehouses  will  be  filled  with 
precious  goods ;  his  lands  will  increase,  and  his  house  will  increase.  And 
m  it  is  presiding  the  modest  housewife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  wiael j 
ruling  his  domestic  circle,  teaching  her  girls  and  restraining  her  boys,  and 
incessantly  directing  their  industrious  hands,  and  with  judicious,  orderiy 
management  increasing  her  husband's  gains,  and  filling  the  fragrant  cheata 
with  treasures,  and  spinning  the  humming  thread  on  the  spindle,  and  lay- 
ing up  m  the  polished  box  the  tright  wool  and  snowy  linen,  and  keeping 
all  his  household  goods  bright  and  shining,  and  never  resting. 

Schiller.     {P&emJ) 

Woman  both  needs,  and  may  easily  fail  of  securing  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  her  immortal  part,  for  the  thankless  labors  and  detailed  occupa- 
tions of  her  sex  render  her  especially  liable  to  neglect  in  this  particubur, 
and  to  be  bound  down  and  chiuned  to  earth,  by  the  restricted  limits  of  her 
sphere  of  action. 

It  is  therefore  time  that  not  only  amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  among 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  woman  should  raise  herself  out  of  the  intef 
lectual  poverty,  ignorance  and  restraint,  the  empty  struggles  after  exter- 
nals and  the  worthless  tinsel  of  a  shallow  universal  knowledge  of  social 
affairs,  to  which  the  egoism  of  men  has  hitherto  usually  condemned  her. 

To  desire  to  place  woman  in  a  condition  exactly  similar  to  man^a,  ia 
ridiculous ;  and  to  undertake  this  by  means  of  the  vain  parade  of  school 
knowledge,  is  nonsense. 

But  she  should  stand  as  high  as  man,  in  her  own  department  So  much 
is  her  right  And  it  is  upon  the  attainment  of  this  object  that  her  hopea 
depend  for  a  better  mentu  development  in  the  future.  Soloak. 

For  girls,  no  cold  speculative  instruction,  but  a  training  of  the  suscepti- 
bilities; and  one  as  nearly  as  possible  adapted  to  the  relations  of  the 
female  sex.  x 

Women  can  very  well  spare  any  other  instruction.  Kant. 

All  male  characters  show  more  independent  activity ;  all  female  onc8| 
more  passive  susceptibility. 

But  their  difference  is  rather  in  tendency,  than  in  natural  endowment; 
and  thus  it  is  the  difference  of  intellectual  tendency  which  chiefly  distin- 
guishes the  male  from  the  female  character. 

The  former  begins  by  performing  some  action,  and  afterwards  receives  a 
reactive  impression,  through  the  receptive  faculties.  The  latter  pursoea 
the  opposite  method,  first  receiving  the  impression,  and  then  reproducing 
it  by  means  of  the  active  faculties.  W.  von  Humboldt. 

Kan  endeavors  after  freedom ;  woman  after  propriety.  Gobthi,  * 

The  morality  of  women  is  a  propriety,  not  a  principle. 

Boys  may  be  improved  by  the  bad  example  of  a  drunken  Helot ;  but 
women  only  by  a  good  example. 

None  but  boys  can  pass  through  the  Augean  stable  df  ^is  world*8  lift 
with  only  a  little  of  its  odor  upon  them. 

But  girls  are  tender,  white  Paris-apple-blossoms,  hothouse  flowers  *  fit>m 
which  dirt  must  be  removed  not  with  the  hand,  but  with  a  delicate  oruah. 

They  should  be  trained  up  like  the  ancient  jHiestesses,  only  in  holy 
orders ;  and  should  never  hear  anything  coarse,  immoral  or  violent — not 
to  mention  seeing  it 

Mi^;dalena  Pazzi  said  in  her  death-bed,  that  she  did  not  know  what  an 
<^Eence  against  chastity  was.  Education  should  at  least  try  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  that  pattern. 
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Maidens,  like  pearls  and  peacocks,  are  valoed  most  when  they  are 
whitest 

A  corrupt  voung  man  may  lay  aside  a  good  book,  walk  up  and  down 
his  pom  wito  hot  tears,  and  cry  out  **  I  will  change  my  life  —and  hold 
to  it 

But  I  have  heard  of  but  few  women  who  have  thus  changed  them- 
selyes. 

In  the  world*s  opinion,  men^s  fkults  are  specks,  leaving  little  or  no  scar; 
but  women's  are  pock-marks,  deeply  traced  in  the  memory  after  recoyery 
— ^in  the  public  memory  at  least  Jean  Paul  Ricuteb. 

In  education,  th^  peculiar  qualities  of  each  sex  need  an  appropriate 
treatment 

:  The  nature  of  girls,  predominantly  susceptible,  dependent  therefore  upon 
immediate  feeling,  sensitive,  introverted,  adapted  to  a  narrow  sphere, 
troubled  at  small  things,  should  not  be  trained  to  noisy  cheerfulness,  to 
predominant  mental  activity,  to  olear  and  comprehensive  generalizing,  to 
universal  tendencies  in  science,  to  a  strictly  logical  process  of  thought,  to 
rough  openness  of  manner,  to  the  more  vivid,  general,  and  outward  phases 
of  activity,  such  as  are  proper  for  boys ;  unless  it  is  desired  to  carry  them 
quite  out  of  their  sphere  and  to  destroy  in  the  germ  the  charm  of  lovely 
womanhood. 

And  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  required  of  the  predominantly 
active  and  outwardly  tending  minds  of  boys,  to  be  as  easily  affected,  as 
diligently  applied  to  little  things,  as  delicate  in  externals,  as  girls,  whose 
proper  sphere  of  action  is  that  of  propriety; — ^unless  the  pupil  is  to  be 
maae  a  pedant,  and  his  faculties,  whicn  are  intended  to  be  exerted  out- 
wardly, are  to  be  crippled.  Benda. 

As  the  natural  character  of  the  sexes  is  difibhent,  physically  and  men- 
tafly,  and  as  their  departmients  oT  destined  exertion  are  different,  so  must 
their  education,  while  similar  in  general,  yet  be  essentially  different  in 
subordinate  details. 

The  home  of  the  man  is  to  be  the  world;  the  world  of  woman^  her 
home. 

However  fearful  would  be  the  punishment  of  bringing  up  a  man  for 
woman's  sphere  of  duty,  as  heavy  a  curse  would  rest  upon  the  endeavor 
to  bring  up  a  woman  for  the  occupations  of  a  man. 

The  boy  is  endowed  with  clear  understanding,  predominant  reason  and 
firm  will,  corporally  fitted  to  strive  with  &te,  to  exert  a  powerful  activity 
outwardly :  the  girl,  with  lively  and  tender  feelings,  a  vivid  imagination, 
ft  weaker  will ;  she  is  corporally  unfit  to  act  upon  the  outer  world,  to  ope- 
rate on  a  large  scale,  to  generalize.  Thus  do  the  two  sexes  differ ;  from 
this  point  must  their  respective  educations  proceed ;  towards  a  correspond- 
ing purpose  must  their  discipline  be  directed,  in  order  to  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  nobler  germs  of  character,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment or  extirpation  of  bad  ones. 

In  plainer  terms:  Boytf  should  h^  trained 4o  be  men,  citizens,  hus- 
bands, fathers ;  ^rls,  to  be  tne  and  tender  women,  wives  and  mothers. 

Anything  short  of  ^is,  or  beyond  it,  is  wrong. 

In  the  education  of  boys,  maxims  of  boldness  should  be  applied ;  in 
that  of  women,  those  of  prudencei  ScaLBURMACHEB. 

The  future  sphere  for  man  is  outside,  in  the  world ;  in  pushing  and 
striving  amongst  men ;  there  is  Jiis  school 

The  future  theatre  of  feminine  greatness  is  the  fkmi]|r;  and  that « the 
school  for  girls.  *  ^ 
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To  be  a  loving  wife,  a  cheexful  life  companion,  a  diligent  housewife,  the 
guardian  of  her  children,  such  is  woman's  vocation. 

To-day,  as  much  as  in  gray  antiquity,  these  are  still  the  requisites  of 
the  wife  of  a  farmer  or  of  a  pnnce ;  except  that  each  should  also  possess 
the  easily  acquired  knowledge  which  is  needed. 

Easily  acquired — for  the  daughters  of  the  great  have  been  seen  living 
in  a  low  estate  and  earning  a  living  by  the  la^r  of  their  hands ;  and  the 
daughters  of  low-bom  men  have  nobly  filled  royal  thrones. 

Woman  is,  m  her  nature  and  in  her  perfection,  a  noble  counterpart  of 
man. 

He  is  formed  to  labor  and  act  in  the  struggle  of  the  outer  world ;  she, 
to  govern  the  quiet  world  of  domestic  life,  beneath  the  roof  of  her  home. 
He  is  fearless,  defiant,  bold  in  danger,  that  he  may  combat  opposition,  or 
bear  it  down  by  sheer  strength ;  she  governs  bv  grace  and  mildness. 
He,  investigating  and  estimating  everything,  skillful  in  alt  manner  of 
handiwork  and  arrangement,  becomes  almost  able  to  create;  she,  the 
priestess  of  natural  duties  and  destinies,  exhibits  her  most  valuable 
qualities  m  controlling  these. 

As  the  outward  world  is  contrasted  with  the  inward,  art  with  nature, 
strength  with  gracefulness,  so  is  man  in  this  world  contrasted  wiUi 
woman. 

Beyond  this  world  the  destiny  of  both  is  the  same ;  religion  is  the  ever- 
lasting crown  of  life  to  both. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  recognize  the  principal  points  of  woman*8 
vocation,  and  the  clearly  marked  boundaries  of  the  course  of  her  educa- 
tion. ZscHOKigs. 

Mighty  art  thou,  0  woman,  by  the  quiet  charm  of  thy  presence. 

But  what  thou  canst  not  do  in  quiet,  by  violence  no*er  can  be  done. 

Power  I  look  for  from  man ;  and  laws  arc  made  to  restrain  him. 

But  woman  governs  by  sweetness  ;  should  govern  by  sweetness  alone. 

'Tis  true  that  many  have  ruled  by  might  of  will  and  of  action ; 

But  the  loftiest  crown  of  all  was  never  attained  by  these. 

The  true  queen  rulcth  alone  by  woman^s  womanly  beauty— 

Ruleth  wherever  seen ;  because  she  is  seen,  she  ruleth.  Schilleb. 

The  utterly  false  assumption  that  a  ^irl  needs  to  know  but  little,  has 
aheady  borne  bitter  fruit  in  the  education  of  the  female  children  of  our 
people. 

We  consider  all  over-education — and  of  course  that  of  the  female  sez-« 
a  misfortune.  But  it  is  not  a  less  one,  to  have  youths  and  maidens  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  enter  upon  their  duties  in  life  without  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  is  indispensable ;  without  having  acquired  such  an 
extent  and  profundity  of  moral,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  training,  as  to 
feel  Uiemselves  fully  prepared  for  the  vocation  that  awaits  them. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  education  of  girls  is  quite  insufficient, 
especially  in  comparison  with  that  of  bovs. 

This  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  case ;  in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  female 
sex  themselves,  and  in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race  collectively. 

For  to  fdiat  other  hands  will  the  coming  generation  confide  the  brings 
faig  up  and  education  of  their  children,  than  to  those  of  their  mothers  ? 

But  where  shall  these  find  the  power,  capacity  and  skill,  required  for 
instructing  others,  if  they  do  not  tnemselvos  possess  it  ?    (Luke,  vi ;  89.) 

It  is  not  entertaining  too  sanguine  hopes,  to  expect  that  a  more  appro- 
priate and  thorough,  comprehensive  and  systematical  education  of  femaleiL 
oaving  a  wiser  and  more  practical  reference  to  their  future  situation  and 
duties,  would  produce  improvements  among  our  common  people,  which 
Could  scarcely  oe  reached  by  any  other  means. 
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For  as  is  the  root,  so  is  the  tree;  and  as  is  the  tree,  so  is  the  fmit 
The  answer  of  Madame  Gampan  to  Napoleon's  question,  what  deticicncy 
was  presenting  the  prosperity  of  the  education  of  youth,  notwithstanding 
all  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  ?  namely,  that  **  There  was  a  deficiency 
of  mothers,"  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  suggests  many  reflections. 

Memckb. 

The  purer  the  gold  of  a  vessel,  the  more  easily  is  it  bent  The  highest 
grace  of  feminine  excellence  is  more  easily  corruptible  than  the  masculine. 

Nature  herself  has  provided  a  bom  protection  and  guai'd  for  these 
delicate  souls ;  namely,  modesty  in  speaking  and  hearing. 

This  protection  should  be  observed ;  and  should  be  used  as  an  indica- 
tion of  nature  of  the  proper  method  in  education. 

If  other,  father,  husband,  children  even,  are  the  best  company  for  young 
women.  Their  acquaintance  with  other  young  women  of  about  the  same 
age  consists  of  an  exchange  of  their  weaknesses  rather  tlian  their  good 
qualities. 

Some  dissuasives  are  such  as  to  serve  at  once  for  a  persuasion  and  a 
bait 

If  parents  set  a  good  example,  they  will  not  find  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  adding  any  further  reinforcement  to  the  natural  power  of 
modesty,  that  wing-cover  of  the  wings  of  Psyche. 

Instruction  despoils  the  child,  first,  of  his  innocent  unconsciousness  of 
modesty,  and  afterwards  of  the  quiet  influence  of  it 

The  children  of  Quakers  are  of  mild  dispositions,  without  any  punish- 
ment ;  for  they  see  their  parents  always  as  calm  amongst  uncongenial 
surroundings  as  snow-white  stars  looking  forth  among  stormy  clouds. 

Girls,  instead  of  silly  ornamental  occupations,  should  occupy  themselves 
in  the  various  employments  of  the  household ;  whose  constant  change  and 
incessant  demands  on  the  attention  will  prevent  all  dreaming  and  reverie. 
In  their  earlier  youth  they  should  learn  cooking,  and  then  gardening ; 
afterwards,  the  administration  of  the  household,  and  account-keeping. 

A  wife  is  like  the  minister  of  a  small  state ;  she  is  at  the  head  of  all 
the  home  departments  at  once.  The  husband  has  charge  of  foreign 
af&irs. 

Girls  should  learn  whatever  develops  and  trains  the  application  of  the 
bocUly  senses  and  the  use  of  the  eyes ;  such  as  botany,  that  inexhaustible, 
peaceful,  ever  fruitful  science,  which  knits  us  to  nature  b^  soft  flowery 
chains ;  and  astronomy,  not  merely  mathematical,  but  religious ;  which 
widens  our  world,  and  expands  our  souls  along  with  it 

I  would  also  ad?i.se  mathematics,  especially  the  simplest  principles  of 
pure  and  applied  mathematics,  and  a  correspondinff  portion  of  geometry. 

Geography  ;  not  a  mere  register  of  localities,  which  would  be  of  little 
value  for  the  mental  culture  of  women,  and  of  litUe  practical  use ;  but 
with  reference  to  what  it  contains  of  solid  and  real  history,  both  of  man 
and  of  the  earth. 

History ;  that  variet]^  of  it  which  only  leads  fix>m  one  antiquity  to 
another,  as  studied  by  girls,  can  not  contain  too  small  a  number  of  dates 
and  names,  nor  can  it  bo  rich  enough  in  great  men  and  great  actions,  the 
knowledge  of  which  elevates  the  soul  above  mere  histones  of  cities  and 
suburbs. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  belongs  to  the  female  soul ;  it  is  the 
Orphean  sound  which  will  lead  her  safely  past  thousands  of  siren  songs ; 
and  whose  youthful  echo  will  accompany  her  hr  within  the  autumn  of 
married  life. 

Drawing,  on  the  contrary,  at  least  if  cultivated  beyond  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  rudiments  to  train  the  eye  and  the  taste,  deprives  chil- 
dren and  family  employments  of  too  much  time ;  so  that  time  spent  in  it 
23  usually  lost 
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One  foreign  language  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  intelligent  companion 
and  study  with  our  own ;  but  one  is  enough. 

Inspire  the  heart ;  and  then  it  will  long  not  for  light,  but  for  the  ethe* 
real  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Jbam  Paul  RiCHna. 

A  husband  should  be  earnest  and  industriouSi  and  shouid  support  hia 
wife  and  children  honestly  and  respectably.  He  should  not  be  a  spend- 
thrift, nor  waste  in  drinking  what  his  wife  saves  at  home.  Also  bo  should 
be  of  good  conduct ;  neither  a  wolf  nor  a  lion,  so  that  his  wife  may  not 
be  fearful  and  afraid  of  him.  And  lastly  he  should  be  upright ;  so  that 
his  word  may  be  a  Yes,  and  Amen. 

A  wife  should  be  domestic,  industrious,  and  should  economically  man- 
age all  that  her  husband  so  laboriously  and  honorably  earns ;  not  given 
over  to  sloth,  laziness,  and  gluttony,  which  would  bring  both  hustiand 
and  children  together  to  beggary.  And  she  must  be  obedient;  not  growl- 
ing, murmuring,  grumbling,  snarling,  complaining,  Ac. ;  and  good 
natured  too. 

With  one  judicious  pleasant  word,  a  wife  can  bring  over  her  husbandi 
and  gain  his  consent 

But  a  contrary  and  obstinate  wife  is  a  great  burden  to  her  husband. 

And  who  would  not  rather  live  among  the  wolves,  than  with  a  bitter* 
temnered  wife  ? 

What  is  more  destructive  to  the  lovely  peace  which  should  prevail  at 
home,  than  the  bad  temper  and  obstinacy  of  a  disobedient  and  ill-coo- 
ducted  wife  ? 

For  disobedience  is  followed  by  contempt  for  the  husband ;  and  that  by 
violent  anger. 

It  is  far  better  to  obey  and  live  in  peace,  than  to  strike  and  bite  and 
quarrel. 

It  is  and  must  be  the  prerogative  of  the  head — the  husband — ^to  gov* 
em ;  and  the  members  must  do  the  will  of  the  head. 

Lastly,  a  wife  should  be  serious ;  not  running  after  follies,  but  finding 
her  enjoyment  in  managing  her  household.  Moscuekosch. 

Girls,  of  all  ranks  and  of  whatever  circumstances,  should  obtain  prac- 
tical skill  in  housekeeping ;  for  during  subsequei^jt  married  life,  oven 
should  they  be  in  the  easiest  circumstances,  they  should  always  have  a 
peneral  oversight  of  their  household,  and  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of 
Its  affiuiB.  They  must  know  what  can  fairly  be  required  of  their  ser- 
vants :  for  too  much  is  as  often  demanded  of  them  as  too  little. 

Early  practice  will  enable  a  wife  to  conduct  even  a  difficult  household, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  this  with  such  case  and  despatch  as  to  hava 
strength  and  leisure  for  intellectual  employments. 

A  woman  of  good  judgment,  even  without  previous  experience,  can 
learn  to  keep  house,  by  means  of  a  firm  resolution  and  diligent  applica- 
tion ;  but  her  mind  will  be  much  absorbed  in  the  work,  and  she  will 
never  be  free  from  a  certain  anxiety,  arising  from  the  unaccustomed 
nature  of  the  employment 

A  Christian  and  well  educated  wife,  whose  quiet,  intelligent  and  patient 
activity  makes  little  display  in  words,  and  still  less  in  constant,  restless 
haste  and  scolding  impatience,  whose  vurtues  and  abilities  will  make  her 
house  so  comfortable  to  her  husband  that  he  desires  to  stay  in  no  other 
place,  who  educates  her  children  judiciously  to  a  Christian  piety,  without 
suffering  any  of  the  faculties  which  are  the  gift  of  the  Lord  only  to  be 
neglected  or  perverted  into  a  ialse  and  narrow  pietism, — such  a  wife  should 
be  the  ideal  of  female  education;  in  such  an  ideal  is  intimately  united  a 
mastery  of  domestic  duties,  and  a  high  grade  of  mental  training 

VoM  Raumsb. 
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Nothing  is  so  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls. 

Have  not  women  duties  which  are  the  basis  of  their  whole  lives  ?  Is  it 
not  they  who  destroy  or  build  up  famiUes  1*  They  exert  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world. 

An  intelligent,  industrious  and  deeply  religious  wife  is  the  soul  of  a 
whole  great  household ;  she  controls  it  both  in  its  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare. 

Ignorance  is  often  a  cause  which  occasions  girls  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
einployment,  and  to  busy  themselves  in  ways  not  innocent 

If  women  reach  a  certain  age  without  bemg  aodtistomed  to  serious  em- 
ployments, they  can  neither  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  nor  learn  to  value 
them  properly.  F£neu>n. 

Attractiveness  is  more  valuable  than  beauty. 

Beauty  is  an  earthly  quality,  and  fades  in  a  few  years ;  but  attractive- 
ness is  a  charm  of  the  soiil,  and  adorns  even  old  age. 

There  are  many  beautiful  forms  and  regular  features.  But  what  pleases 
the  senses  does  not  always  attract  the  mind. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  beautiful  women  are  destitute  of  that  charm 
whose  sweetness,  unfeigned  regurd  for  others,  and  undefinable  dignity, 
enchants  the  hearts  of  idL 

Beauty  quickly  gives  pleasure,  but  does  not  continue  always  to  do  so. 
Attractiveness  renders  even  serious  defects  loveable,  and  establishes, 
though  slowly,  an  enduring  dominion. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  women,  in  their  desire  to  please,  and 
to  rule  by  pleasing,  exchange  their  native  agreeableness,  even  during  the 
period  of  education,  for  external  politeness,  gracefulness  of  attitude  and 
motion,  and  elegance  of  manners.  But  this  is  only  painting  a  faded  cheek ; 
a  counterfeiting  what  is  not  really  possessed. 

As  beauty  is  the  charm  of  the  senses,  so  is  attractiveness  of  the  mind ; 
a  charm  which  beams  through  the  corporeal  envelope  of  the  body,  and 
eonoble<i  it 

As  the  strength,  mental  power  and  tone  of  thought  in  a  man,  are  indi- 
cated without  his  knowing  it,  in  his  features,  his  words,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  his  step,  his  motions,  so  are  the  innocence,  mildness,  and  nobility 
of  the  feminine  character  mdicated  in  woman's  exterior,  without  any 
artifice  or  design. 

It  is  not  a  fashionable  taste  that  gives  attractiveness ;  but  attractiveness, 
wfaidi  often  shows  itself  m  trifling  matters,  which  gives  tiie  laws  of  good 
tasta 

The  nobler  the  internal  character,  the  nobler  will  the  external  be. 

Therefore  a  higher  degree  of  attractiveness  accompanies  outward  purity 
and  simplicity,  than  the  nchest  adornment;  for  the  former  exemplify 
the  virtues  of  the  possessor,  the  latter  her  vanity.  Zschorkb. 

While  a  man  who  devotes  himself  to  any  elevated  calling,  should  always 
have  well  studied  the  fates  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  require  the  same  of  women. 

History,  as  studied  by  girls,  should  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  sensibilities,  their  fedings,  their  sense  of  the  great  and  noble ;  not 
the  mere  cramming  of  the  memory. 

The  extent  of  wm  Is  to  be  committed  to  memory  should  be  as  limited 
as  possible. 

A  chronological  error  is  much  less  injurious  to  a  young  girl,  than  the 
least  appearance  to  a  pretension  to.  historical  learning. 

It  is  self-evident  that  it  will  bt  of  great  service  to  a  young  girl,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  livwand  cfaaracten  of  tha  beat  feminme  models. 

YoM  Raumeb. 
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The  instruction  of  girls  in  history  deserres  special  consideration  •,  it  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  There  should  be  more  adaptation  to  their  pecu- 
liar wants ;  and  actual  and  ideal  representations  should  be  afforded,  of  the 
condition  of  women  in  different  ages.  KuBiis. 

**  The  best  fruit  of  history/*  says  Goethe,  **  is  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
creates."  Accordmgly,  the  historical  studies  of  young  women  should  bs 
of  an  elevating  character ;  and  the  actual  facts  communicated  should  bo 
explained  by  their  respective  ideals. 

In  a  history  for  girls,  the  chief  object  should  be,  to  give  a  biographical 
and  ethnographical  representation  of  the  human  mind,  in  single  characters, 
scenes  and  parties ;  but  not  by  means  of  those  interminable  genealoaies 
of  rulers  whose  names  and  existences  are  often  much  more  uncertain  thui 
many  of  the  facts  in  mythology. 

Wars,  campaigns  and  batUes,  can  least  of  all  have  any  interest  for 
them ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  them  by  a  few  representations,  with 
the  results  of  human  efforts. 

More  time  should  therefore  be  occupied  in  following  the  progress  of 
dvilization,  manners,  customs,  arts  and  religion ;  and  most  of  all,  in  the 
ooosideration  of  eminent  female  characters. 

Great  wickedness,  and  outbreaks  of  brutal  vileness  can  not  be  cntirelT 
passed  over ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  blamable  caution,  in  treating  of  sudh 
things,  to  make  use  of  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  yotng,  and 
especially  to  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  female  sex. 

In  a  history  for  girls,  the  chief  obiect  should  be  to  bring  out  the  rela- 
tion between  the  narrative  and  actual  life ;  especially  with  that  of  women. 

Our  young  women  should  study  history,  in  order  to  learn  to  recogniia 
the  earnest  purposes  of  life,  and  the  hand  of  God  as  seen  in  the  fates  of 
individual  men  and  whole  nations ;  to  avoid  becoming  similar  to  thoso 
creatures  who  are  carried  away  with  the  frivolous  sillinesses  which  French 
manners  and  governesses  have  imparted  into  our  father-land ;  that  in  study- 
ing Greek  history  they  may  follow  back  to  its  natural  condition  that  sod* 
ety  which  a  period  of  affectedness  has  modelled  into  stiff  and  unnatural 
fiishions ;  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  sensible  and  plain-spoken  Soo- 
rates ;  to  learn  how  to  understand  Jesus  and  his  divine  instructions ;  to 
secure  themselves  firom  falling  under  the  dominion  of  either  sneeren  or 
mystics,  and  of  thus  becoming  either  skeptical  or  superstitions. 

Our  daughters  should  stuc^  history,  that  they  may  be  domestic,  true 
and  honorable,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  German  wives  ;  that  they 
may  appreciate  the  important  duty  confided  to  them  by  Providence,  of 
training  men,  from  infancy  upwards. 

For  whenever  we  see  a  gmt  man,  we  may  see  behind  him  a  noble 
mother,  who  carefully  and  lovingly  watched  over  the  seeds  of  his  ftituro 
greatness. 

Our  women  should  be  acquainted  with  history,  that  they  may  learn 
how  in  times  of  iMurlMuism  and  degeneration,  arts  and  sciences,  virtue  and 
&ith,  have  found  a  place  of  safety  with  them  and  them  only ;  and  also 
how  bad  women  have  caused  the  destruction  of  whole  nations. 

History  should  also  be  a  protection  against  silly  tattling  and  vulcar 
amusements,  and  dl  the  miserable  superficiality  and  emptiness  which 
characterizes  so  many  women ;  and  also  against  the  excessive  sensibility 
and  fiuiciftdness  which  have  carried  away  many  nobly  endowed  women 
firom  themselves  and  their  duty,  and  plunged  them  into  irreconcilable 
quarrels.  Obsbh. 

As  soon  as  a  mother  becomes  aware  that  her  daughters  are  no  longer 
coDtented  to  be  playing  all  the  time,  that  they  have  occasional  seasons  of 
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idleness  and  ennui^  she  must  set  about  supplying  all  manner  of  little 
occupations  to  prevent  it 

Knitting  and  sewing  should  be  tau^t  to  all  girls,  of  whatever  rank,  as 
soon  as  their  aptitude  for  handiwork  is  developed. 

As  soon  as  they  are  skilled  in  these  occupations,  they  are  thus  fitted  to 
learn  artistic  and  ornamental  work;  lessons  in  which  may  be  allowed 
them  as  a  reward  for  industry  m  doing  the  sewing  of  the  family. 

It  is  desirable  that  girls  should  become  sufflcienUy  acquainted  with 
ornamental  work  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  tasteful 
adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress.  .    Ton  Raumek. 

The  very  idea  of  a  pubhc  institution  for  female  education  is  at  varianco 
with  the  best  education  for  women. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  the  future  man  is  out  in  the  world ;  and  there 
should  be  his  school. 

But  the  scene  for  the  exercise  of  the  womanly  virtues  is  a  domestic  one ; 
the  family ;  and  this  should  be  the  girl's  school 

The  life  of  a  family  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  an  educational 
institution. 

In  the  former  is  to  be  found  God's  wisely  ordained  assodation  of  young 
and  old  persons  of  both  sexes ;  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  tlio 
duties  and  the  rights  of  those  of  different  ages.  Qirls  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  what  are  right  and  wrong  ways  in  housekeeping,  and  in 
Ailfllling  the  duties  of  social  life ;  they  learn  to  obey  the  old,  to  take 
charge  of  the  young,  to  be  companions  of  those  of  their  own  age,  and  to 
direct  those  under  their  authority.  Therefore  the  homo  life  amongst 
brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  small  and  groat  together,  is  the  proper 
school  for  girls. 

In  public  institutions  there  are  no  parents,  to  conciliate  the  confidence 
of  the  childish  heart ;  there  are  only  teachers,  from  whom  the  inmost 
heart  is  cautiously  concealed,  for  fear  of  misunderstanding ;  while  out- 
ward propriety  is  carefully  watched  over,  and  at  last  comes  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  The  hundred  instructive  little  daily  occurrences  of  domes- 
tic life  are  wanting;  and  the  peculiarities  Of  character  which  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  heart  Instead  of  these  there  is  a  oold  uni- 
fyrmity  in  listening  and  in  doing,  and  with  the  best  teachers  and  com- 
panions, none  are  seen  but  strangers.  And  thus,  during  the  most  critical 
years  of  the  young  woman's  life,  her  character  takes  an  impress  which  is 
m  fiiture  life  to  be  seldom  necessary,  but  often  injurious. 

She  returns  to  domestic  life,  with  a  scientific  half-education,  skillful  in 
concealing  her  thoughts  firom  others,  accomplished  in  external  decorum, 
with  an  increased  desire  and  capacity  for  ghming  before  the  world  in  lit- 
tle things. 

Well  for  her  if  she  finds  there  again  the  ancient  happiness,  naturalness 
and  innocence  of  her  childhood. 

Her  parents'  home  and  those  of  her  relatives  must  anew  become  her 
achooL 

But  often  it  is  too  late,  and  she  is  ruined  forever  for  the  labors,  the 
sameness,  and  the  little  enjoyments  of  domestic  Ufa 

She  becomes  a  wife,  but  without  becoming  the  cheerfhl  companion  for 
life  of  her  husband ;  the  head  of  a  family,  without  being  able  to  govern 
her  house  with  consistent  diligence  and  with  equal  cere  and  wisdom  both 
in  great  things  and  in  small ;  a  mother,  without  taking  pleasure  in  mater- 
nal duties. 

We  have  many  instructions  for  the  education  of  girls.  But  pious  par- 
ents will  instruct  them  best,  in  their  own  family. 

What  constituted  a  perf^  woman  thousands  oi  years  ago,  constitutes 
her  stilL    (See  Proverbs,  xxj^;  11  to  81.)  Zbchoxkb. 
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Prior  to  1789,  according  to  the  biographer*  of  Caleb  Bingham,  no 
public  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  girli 
in  the  city  (then,  the  town)  of  Boston.  The  only  schools  to  which  girli 
were  admitted  in  1784  were  called  Writing  Schools,  (in  which  penman- 
ship, reading  and  spelling  were  taught,)  and  were  kept  by  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  between  the  forenoon  and  aflemoon  sessions.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Bingham  opened  a  private  school  for  girls,  and  such  was  his  suc- 
cess, that  in  1 789,  in  the  '*  Great  Reform"  which  was  in  that  year  made  in 
the  public  schools,  he  was  solicited  and  prevailed  on  to  take  charge  of  one 
of  the  three  Reading  Schools,  into  which  girls  were  admitted  on  a  foot* 
ing  of  equality  with  boys, — the  girls  attending  the  Reading  School  in 
the  morning  and  the  boys  the  Writing  School,  (each  school  having  these 
two  independent  departments,  which  thus  acquired  the  name  of  the 
double-headed  system,  and  was  continued  for  more  than  a  half*century,) 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  attended  the  Reading  School,  and  the 
girls  the  Writing  School, — the  masters  never  changing  rooms,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  changing  the  half-day  once  a  month.  Even  under  this 
arrangement,  girls  were  only  allowed  to  attend  the  schools  six  montht 
in  the  year,  firom  April  to  October,  and  during  the  winter  months  half 
the  boys  attended  the  Reading  School  while  the  other  half  attended  the 
Writing,  alternating  as  the  boys  and  girls  did  in  summer.  Tliis  state 
of  things  continued  till  1826. 

In  May,  1825,  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  a  Special  Committee  was  raised  "  to  consider 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  public  school  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature." 
This  Committee  reported  on  the  22d  of  June  following  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  school,  to  be  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system,  and  the 
City  CouncQ  was  requested  to  appropriate  two  thousand  dollars  for  this 
purpose,  which  was  done  on  the  25th  of  September,  1825.  The  school 
was  instituted  by  the  School  Committe  on  the  13th  of  January,  1826, 
and  was  called  the  High  School  for  Gtirls,  and  the  examination  of  can- 
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didates  for  admission  was  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  Febniary  following, 
and  the  school  was  opened  imder  the  charge  of  Ebenezcr  Bailey. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Committe  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  in  May,  1825.  The  Report  was  written  hy  Rev. 
John  Pierpont : 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  generat  expediency  of  placing  women,  in  re- 
tpoct  to  education,  upon  ground,  if  not  equal,  at  least  bearing  a  near  and  an  hon- 
orable relation,  to  that  of  men,  in  any  community,  your  committee  think  that  no 
doubt  can,  at  this  day,  be  entertained  by  those  who  consider  the  weight  of  female 
influence  in  society,  in  every  stag^  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement ;  and  es- 
pecially by  those  who  consider  the  paramount  and  abiding  influence  of  mothers  up- 
on every  successive  generation  of  men,  during  the  earliest  years  of  their  life,  and 
those  years  in  which  so  mucli,  or  so  little,  is  done,  towards  forming  moral  charac- 
ter, and  giving  the  mind  a  direction  and  an  impulse  towards  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness in  after  life.  As  to  the  general  expediency,  then,  of  gpving  women  such  an 
education  as  sliall  make  them  fit  wives  for  well  cfducated  men,  and  enable  them  to 
^ert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  rising  generation,  as  there  can  be  no  doubts, 
your  committee  wQl  use  no  arguments  at  this  board ;  but  will  oonflne  themselves 
to  the  particuiar  expediency  of  provision  for  a  higher  education  of  our  daughters, 
at  the  public  expense. 

And  your  committee  think  favorably  of  making  an  effort  to  this  end,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  which  are  particular,  as  well  as  for  the  many  reasons  which  are  more 
general  in  their  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  render  more  efficient,  and,  consequently,  more  profit- 
able to  the  city,  the  provision  which  has  already  been  made  for  the  public  educa- 
tion of  its  daughters. 

As  our  public  Grammar  schools  are  now  constituted,  some  of  the  finest  scholars 
in  the  girls'  department  are  seen  in  the  first  class,  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  by  the  side  of  girls  fourteen  or  fifteen  yerrs  old,  who  have  been  rather  tol- 
erated in  the  first  class,  either  from  courtesy  to  their  age,  or  from  pity  to  their  un- 
BQCcessful  efforts,  than  entitled  to  a  place  there,  on  the  score  of  their  good  scholar- 
ship. As  the  dass  must,  on  the  present  system  of  organization,  move  on  together, 
the  former  are  continually  held  in  check,  that  the  latter  may  keep  in  their  company; 
and,  as  the  masters  have  neither  time  nor  the  authority  to  go  with  them  into 
higher  studies,  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  of  every  day's  occurrence,  that  the  more 
sprightly  girls  find  it  difficult  to  fill  up  their  hours  profitably  to  themselves ;  and 
are  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  inattention,  and  mental  dissipation; 
a  danger  which  now  presses  upon  them  for  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  that  they 
are  allowed  Uieir  seats  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  by  the  school  proposed,  this 
evil,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  would  be  obviated.  The  same  field  would  be 
opened  in  this  school,  for  the  girls,  as  has,  for  a  few  years,  been  so  successfully 
opened  in  the  English  High  School,  for  the  boys  in  the  Grammar  schools.  An  ob- 
ject would  bo  presented  of  honorable  ambition,  and  of  lively  competition,  to  the 
misses  who  are  now  condemned  to  two,  and  sometimes  three  years,  very  inade- 
quately and  unprofitably  employed;  and  those  indolent  habits  of  mind  might  be 
aToided,  which  it  is  so  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  correct 

Secondly,  the  school  contemplated  seems  to  your  committee  to  be  particularly 
expedient  for  this  city,  in  respect  to  the  impulse  that  would  be  g^ven  by  it  to  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  public  instruction,  through  the  medium  of  the  Primary 
idkoolt. 

These  schools  are  daily  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and,  conse- 
quently, aredaOy  Aimisbing  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  children  to  our 
Grammar  schools.  Of  course,  it  is  of  continually  increasing  importance  that  these 
firat  schools  should  be  taught  by  those  who  are  themselves  well  educated.  They  are, 
and  probably  will  be,  tougbt  exclusively  by  women ;  and  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to 
the  city,  or  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  fiiithfully  superintend  these  schools,  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  always  aUe  to  find  women  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  take 
diarge  oi  these  very  interestiDg  puUio  institutions.  A  school  like  that  now  in  con- 
templation, would  certainly  and  permanently  l\imish  teadiers  fbr  the  Primary 
sobooli^  competent  in  every  respect  to  render  the  dty  elBolaiit  Nrrioe;  and  espec- 
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iallj  in  thifl  respect,  that  thej  will  have  gained,  by  their  own  experience,  a  thorough 
knowled^  of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  relations  of  its  ser- 
eral  parts  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  city  will  insure  to  itself  a  greater  excellence 
and  uniformltj  in  the  primary  schools,  than  is  possible  at  present,  and  bo  always 
able  to  recur  to  its  own  resources,  to  meet  its  own  wants; —exhibiting  thus,  in 
morals — ^what  has  been  so  long  a  desideratum  in  mechanics — a  piece  of  madiinerj 
that,  by  its  own  operation,  produces  the  power  by  which  itself  is  driven. 

Thirdly,  your  committee  think  a  school  such  as  is  proposed  particularly  expedient 
to  this  dty,  in  regard  to  the  experiment  that  might  be  made  of  it»  of  the  practid^ 
bility  and  useMness  of  monUoricd  or  mutual  mstructian ;  or,  at  least,  of  so  much  of 
that  system  as  on  experiment  would  be  found  to  accord  with  the  genius  and  habits 
of  our  community.  That  something  of  this  system  might  be  introduced  into  all  our 
public  schools,  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
dty,  your  committee  can  hardly  doubt  One  experiment  has  been  made,  and  made 
successfully.  But  there  were  considerations  which  prevented  the  carrying  of  that 
system  up  from  the  school  in  which  it  was  tried,  into  the  higher  public  schools. 
The  same  system,  with  some  qualifications,  has  been  under  sucoessftil  experiment 
in  a  subscription  school,  composed  of  the  daughters  of  our  most  respectable  fiuni* 
lies ;  and  yonr  committee  are  persuaded  that,  under  the  control  of  a  master  of 
judgment  and  genius,  so  much  of  that  system  might  be  profitably  introduced  Into 
a  female  High  School,  as  would  prove  to  the  public  in  this  dty,  that  the  same  might 
be  carried  into  our  Orammar  and  Reading  schools,  at  least,  to  g^at  advantage.  At 
any  rate,  a  satiafadory  experiment  might  bo  made.  Should  it  fidl,  as  it  hardly  can, 
the  dty  will  lose  nothing  but  the  time  and  comparatively  trifling  expense  of  making 
it;  and  should  it  succeed,  the  dty  will  secure  to  itself  the  better  instruction  of  one- 
third  more  children  than  are  now  instructed,  and  at  probably  one-third  less  expense. 

Your  committee  are  not  sure  that  it  falls  within  the  spirit  of  their  commission  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  studies  whibh  should  be  pursued  in  the  proposed  insti- 
tution. But^  without  attempting  a  particular  statement^  or  a  definite  arrangement^ 
of  the  studies, — ^leaving  that  duty  to  a  future  committee,  should  the  city  think  &• 
Torably  of  the  project,— ^our  committee  wonld  beg  leave  to  recommend,  in  general, 
that  in  the  female  High  School  should  be  taught  reading;  writing  words  and  sen- 
tences fh>m  dictation ;  English  grammar,  embracing  frequent  exercises  in  the  com- 
position, transposition,  and  resolution  of  sentences ;  composition,  to  be  taught  sys- 
tematically, and  to  be  a  regular  exercise  in  all  the  classes ;  riietoric;  geography, 
andent  and  modem,  embracing  the  use  of  maps  and  globes ;  elements  of  goometrr, 
so  fiir  as  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  maps,  and  to  the  study  of  natural  phu- 
OBophy;  arithmetic,  intellectual  and  written;  book-keeping  by  single  entry;  gen- 
eral history;  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  the  United  States;  nataral 
philosophy,  with  as  much  of  chemistry  as  would  be  useful  in  domestic  economy; 
moral  philosophy;  natural  theology;  and  astronomy.  9 

Of  these  studiM,  however,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  some  be  ra- 
^tretiand  othere  ot\j permitted^  as  tokens  of  merit  and  indtemonts  to  industry; 
thus  opening,  in  this  school,  what  this  is  intended  to  open  to  all  the  Grammar 
schools  of  the  dty,  a  course  of  higher  instruction,  as  an  object  of  honorable  emuh^ 
tion,  and  the  most  unexceptionable  reward  of  industry. 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  general  character  of  the  school,  and  of  the  considera- 
tions which,  in  their  opinion,  render  the  establishment  of  it  particolarly  expedienti 
Snr  committee  would,  in  the  second  place,  state  briefly  their  views  of  the  practica- 
ity  of  establishing  it 

To  this  there  can  be  bnt  one  objection, — that  of  expense.  .  But  your  committee 
are  pereuaded  that  this  is  not  an  insuperable  obstade  to  the  effecting  of  an  objeoti 
which  seems  to  be  so  important  to  the  best  interests,  and  to  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished objects,  of  the  dtizens  of  Boston, — their  system  of  public  education.    *    * 

When  HberaOy  supported^  they  more  than  support  themselves.  They  are  a  souros^ 
not  of  honor  cmly,  but  of  pecuniary  proflt,  to  the  dty ;  for,  taking  into  view — as  an 
enlightened  policy  does  take  into  view — the  whole  period  during  which  these  in- 
stitutions exert  their  influence  upon  the  community,  they  more  than  indemnify  the 
dty  for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  in  that  the  knowledge  they  diffuse  throogh 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  throws  open  new  and  wider  fields  to  enterpriss^ 
gives  higher  aims  to  ingenuity,  and  supplies  more  profitable  objects  to  industrf. 

The  following  exUicts  are  from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
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organization  and  standing  of  the  school,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Board  in  October,  1825 : 

Yonr  oommittee  would  propose  that  the  candidates  for  admisaion  to  this  school 
shall  be  eleven^  and  not  more  than  /^ieen  years  of  age ;  allowance,  in  particular 
cases,  to  be  made  aooording  to  the  discretion  of  the  School  Committee ;  that  thej 
shall  be  admitted  on  examination  in  those  studies,  which  are  pursued  in  the  public 
Grammar  schools  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  examination  may  be  strict  or  otherwise, 
as  the  number  of  candidates  shall  hold  relation  to  the  accommodations  provided 
for  them : — 

That  the  cottrae  of  ttudka  in  this,  as  in  the  English  High  School,  shall  be  calcu- 
lated to  occupy  Ouie  years : — 

That,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  original  rsport  on  this  subject,  some 
studies  shall  be  required  of  all  the  scholars,  and  others  aUnoed  as  evidences  of  hon- 
orable proficiency,  and  as  motives  to  higher  efforts;  and  that  the  following  be  the 
studies  of  the  sdiool,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  bo  pursued,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  School  Committee. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Required:  No.  1.  Beading— 2.  Spelling — 3.  Writing  words  and  sentences  from 
dictation— 4.  English  grammar,  wUh  exercises  in  the  same — 5.  Composition — 6. 
Modem  and  ancient  geography — 7.  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetiGH-8.  Rheto- 
ric—9.  History  of  the  United  States. 

Allowed:  Logic^  or  botany. 

SECOND  TEAB. 

Required:  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6,  Y,  8,  continued — 10.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry-^ 
11.  Elements  of  geometry — 12.  Natural  philosophy— -13.  Genenl  history— 14.  His- 
tory of  England — 16.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

AUowed:  Logic,  botany,  demonstrative  geometry,  algebra,  Latin  or  French. 

THIRD  TSAR. 

Required:  Nos.  1,  5, 12, 15,  continued — 16.  Astronomy — 1*7.  Treatise  on  the  globes 
— 18.  Chemistry— 19.  History  of  Greece— 20.  History  of  Borne— 21.  Paley's  Moral 
Philysophy — 22.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

AUowed:  Logic^  algebra,  principles  of  perspective^  projection  of  maps,  botany, 
Latin,  or  French.  * 

The  High  School  for  Girls  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  out  of  286  Candidales  examined,  one- 
half  from  private,  and  the  other  half  from  public  schools;  of  these  37 
were  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  69  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  72  between  tliirteen  and  fourteen,  94  between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
and  1 4  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  the  account  of  the  school,  pre« 
fixed  to  the  first  catalogue,  published  soon  after  its  opening,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  occur : 

In  many  respects,  this  institntion  is  an  experiment;  and  It  cannot  be  ikiriy  tested 
without  patient  and  laborious  exertions.  A  fVee  sdiool  for  the  instruction  of  fe- 
malea,  founded  on  principles  so  liboral,  is  in  itself  a  novelty;  but  such  a  novelty 
Argues  well  for  the  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  ago,  and  of  the  community  wherein 
it  is  fostered.  Altliough  the  correct  literary  education  of  females  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  subject  of  comparatively  little,  or  even  of  secondary  importance ;  this 
u,  perhaps,  the  first  school  established  by  the  public  care  and  supported  at  the 
public  expense^  in  which  they  may  receive  a  systematioal  course  of  instruction  in 
the  higher  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Much  depends,  therefore^  on  the 
success  of  this  experiment;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  public  may  not  be 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  school  of  more 
than  a  hwndrtd  ondiMriy  scholars^  who  have  been  accnstomed  to  inmost  every  va- 
riety of  instruction  and  discipline  to  be  found  in  the  public  and  private  sdiools  of 
the  city,  can  be  organised  on  principles  with  which  iStajwt^  wh<^y  unacquainted, 
and  put  into  complete  and  successfol  operation,  at  its  very  oommenoement,  by  a 
Aingle  instructor.    ICuoh  time  will  be  required  to  asoertain,  with  any  ooqsiderabla 
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degree  of  aoouracj,  the  lespecti^  powers  and  ftttainmenta  of  Boch  a  nnmber  of 
papila,  whose  studies  have  beoa  widely  differeat,  not  only  in  the  books  used,  but 
also  in  their  order  of  succession.  If  the  indulgence  be  granted,  which  these  cir* 
eumstanoes  seem  to  demand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  sdiool 
will  fully  meet  all  the  reasonable  hopes  and  wishes  of  its  friends. 

An  account  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  plan  of  government  and  instruction Uibe 
adopted,  will  not  now  be  expected.  The  arrangements  of  the  school,  in  these  re* 
spects,  are  not  yet  fully  matured.  Indeed,  as  the  spirit  of  improTement  is  at  work 
in  the  business  of  education,  with  unprecedented  earnestness  and  success,  it  is 
hoped  that  many  valuable  alterations  may  be  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  method  of  teaching  to  be  pursned ;  for  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  neglect  no  suggestion,  really  useful  and  valuable,  under  whatever  name  or  as  a 
component  part  of  whatever  system,  it  may  come  before  the  world. 

The  following  paragraphs,  from  the  "  Regulations  and  Catalogue  '*  of 

the  school  in  January,  1827,  contain  statements  of  historical  interest: 
• 
The  attainments  of  several  of  the  candidates,  who  were  rejected,  were  vwr 

creditable  in  all  the  required  branches,  excepting  mental  arithmetic;  in  this,  m 
were  deficient,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  large  proportion  of  them  had  never 
paid  any  attention  to  the  study;  and  some  of  those  who  professed  to  be  acquainted 
with  it,  merely  ciphered  toithout  a  state,  exhibiting  no  aoquaintanoe  with  that  dose 
and  perspicuous  method  of  reasoning,  which  constitutes  the  diief  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  system.  It  is  understood  that  very  many,  desirous  of  entering  the 
■diool,  were  deterred  fit>m  offering  themselves  from  examination,  by  a  oonscioua 
deficiency  in  this  branch ;  it  having  been  embraced,  but  a  short  time,  in  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Writing  Sdiools  of  the  city* 

No  scholar  shall  be  admitted  into  the  school,  until  she  shall  have  attained  the 
ago  of  fourieen  yean,  nor  after  she  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  shall 
remain  in  the  school  longer  than  one  year.  An  exception  is  made  in  fhvor  of  the 
present  scholars,  who,  having  been  originally  admitted  for  three  years,  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  the  next  annual  exhibition. 

Gandidates  for  admission  shall  be  examined  in  Beading;  Writbig,  Modem  Qeog>- 
raphy,  and  Colbum's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  and  they  shall  be  able  to  pi»rse 
fluently  any  Kngiish  oomposition  in  prose  or  verse. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  school  had  become  so  popular, 
the  applicants  for  admission  so  numerous,  so  many  parents  were  disap- 
pointed that  children  were  not  received,  the  demand  for  larger  and  bet- 
ter accommodations,  and  for  increased  scholars,  involved  such  additional 
expenditures,  that  the  School  Committee  were  perplexed,  and  under  the 
lead  of  the  Mayor,  Josiah  Quincj,  (Senior,)  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1828,  adopted  a  report  and  series  of  resolutions,  by  which  the  Oirla' 
High  School  was  discontinued,  the  branches  taught  in  that  school  were 
introduced  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  girls  were  allowed  to 
continue  tlirough  the  year  in  the  same  until  they  were  sixteen  yean  of 
age,  although  the  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen.  The  Report  by 
which  these  changes  were  advocated  was  drawn  up  by  Mayor  Quincy, 
and  was  subjected,  so  far«s  the  High  Schooi  for  Girls  was  concerned,  to 
a  searching  "  Review"  by  Mr.  Bailey,  under  whom  as  Principal  the  school 
had  attained  such  remarkable  success.  From  these  documents  we  give 
the  following  extracts  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  education  of  girls^ 
not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  other  cities — for  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  example  of  Boston  in  delaying  the  establishment 
of  this  class  of  schools  elsewhere. 
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The  8ub*cointnittee,  afVer  reciting  the  histoiy  of  the  school  substan- 
tially as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  observe  that  the  effect  of  con* 
sequences  of  establishing  a  school  of  such  extent  and  splendid  promise 
for  the  education  of  females,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
city  had  not  been  exactly  estimated.  '*  The  anticipations  of  the  school 
committee  had  completely  failed "  not  in  respect  to  the  prosperity  or 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  in  as  much  as  the  school-room  deemed  suf- 
ficient, would  not  accommodate  all  entitled  to  admission  under  the  too 
liberiJ  requisitions  of  candidates  as  to  age  and  qualifications  originally 
established,  and  because  the  committee  in  the  development  of  the  ex. 
periment  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  minimum  age  to  fourteen,  and  the 
preliminary  studies  to  every  thing  required  in  the  public  grammer  and 
writing  schools,  thus  making  the  Girls  High  School  occupy  for  girls 
the  same  place  in  the  system,  of  public  instruction,  as  the  Latin  and 
English  High  Schools  did  for  boys.  On  this  state  of  facts  the  sub-com- 
mittee observe : 

The  great  argument  for  a  High  School  for  girls,  of  the  extent  of  time  and  objects 
of  education  as  first  proposed,  was,  that  the  same  had  been  done  for  the  boys,  and 
that  it  was  reasonable  that  one  sex  should  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  other. 

It  was  not  however,  sufficiently  considered,  if  it  was  at  all  foreseen,  that  the 
difference  of  the  circumstances  of  girls  and  boys,  at  the  period  of  life  between 
eleven  and  sixteen  would  make  a  material  difference,  in  respect  to  the  practicability 
of  a  school  on  such  a  basis,  considered  as  a  part  of  a  public  ^tem  of  education  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  city. 

Between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  girls  are  not  lilce  boys,  for  the  most  part 
abstracted  from  general  objects,  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  objects  having 
reference  to  some  particulrr  trade  or  profession.  A  school,  therefbre,  requiring  for 
admission,  qualifications,  of  no  very  high  character,  and  such  as  parents  by  a  little 
forcing  of  the  education  of  their  daughters,  in  private  schools  or  by  domestic  instruc- 
tion, might  generally  command,  and  which  was  in  f^  of  the  nature  of  a  college  for 
all  giris  between  eleven  and  sixteen,  was  of  a  nature  very  attractive,  and  as  it  was 
to  be  confined  of  course  to  the  best  scholars  from  our  public  schools,  it  partook  of 
the  diaracter  of  BelecHon  and  exclusion,  thereby  obviating  the  objection  which  pre- 
vents some  parents  from  availing  themselves  of  our  common  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  evident  in  the  number  of  the  candidates,  at 
the  first  examination ;  being  as  above  stated  two  hundred  and  eigMy-eix;  and  nlso  in 
the  reasonable  anticipation  made  of  the  number  of  candidates,  whidi  were  prepared 
to  offer  had  the  same  state  of  qualification  coutinued  in  the  second  examination,^ 
fVom  three  to  four  hundred, —  and  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  scholars,  who  entered 
the  High  School,  it  is  understood  that  not  one,  during  the  eighteen  months  of  its 
operation  voluntarily  quitted  it;  that  is,  who  trom  circumstanoes  could  have  enjoyed 
Its  advantages. 

The  difS^nce  between  the  practicabiUty  of  such  a  school  as  applied  to  females, 
and  considered  as  a  pMut  of  a  system  of  public  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  city,  and  as  applied  to  boys,  cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustra- 
ted than  by  a  comparison  of  that  result,  with  the  following  fiicts. 

The  High  School  for  boys  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  1821,  and  in  every 
respect  has  been  sncoessfbl  and  popular,  yet  the  greatest  number  of  applicants  for 
admission,  which  ever  otteni.  was  ninety.  The  greatest  number  ever  admitted 
was  eighty-four.  And  although  it  has  been  so  many  years  in  successful  operation, 
its  present  number  is  only  one  hundred  and  Ibrty-slz. 

In  relation  to  the  oontinuaiice  of  those  admitted  into  the  High  School  for  boys  the 
contrast  is  still  more  striking.  The  number  of  those  annually  admitted  into  it  is  con* 
sfesnily  and  rapidly  dimlniding,  every  suocessive  year,  as  the  parents  of  schdars 
are  able  to  find  places  to  put  them  out  as  apprentices,  or  in  counting  bouses.    80 
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fhtt  the  fact  is  that  "the  greatest  number  of  these  who  haye  continued  throogh 
their  whole  coarse  is  seventeen ; — and  thej  belonged  to  a  class  consisting  origioaflj 
of  about  seventy  members." 

Now  from  the  facts  which  hare  occurred  and  from  the  known  circumstances  of 
females,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  any  one,  once  admitted  to  the  school,  would  voluntarily  quit  it  for  the  wboM 
three  years :  unless,  indeed  in  case  of  marriage. 

Another  uct,  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  High  School 
for  girls,  considered  as  a  practicable  public  system  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  admitted  to  that  school  was  from  private  schools ;  that  is  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  sixty-two  were  from  private,  and  flfly-nine  from  the  public  schoolt. 
It  was  understood  that  the  proportion  of  the  num  ber  about  to  offer  for  the  second 
examination,  had  the  original  principles  of  admission  continued,  would  have  been 
far  g^reater  from  the  private  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  may  bo  proper  to  state,  in  order  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
preparation  and  expense  to  which  the  establishment  of  such  a  coUeg^te  course  of 
studies,  imder  the  name  of  a  High  School,  would  necessarily  lead,  that  the  whole 
number  of  girls,  in  our  present  Grammar  and  High  Schools  between  eleven  and 
fifkeen  years  of  age,  is  about  seven  hundred,  that  the  number  of  girls,  between  the 
same  ages,  receiving  their  education  within  the  city,  in  private  schools  and  familJei^ 
must  be  unquestionably  far  greater.  Supposing  only  that  the  number  of  this  daat 
be  equal,  then  it  is  apparent  that  there  wUl  be  a  great  total  of  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred g^rls  in  every  year  to  whom  the  benefits  of  this  collegiate  course,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  would  be  proffered,  upon  the  single  condition  of  becoming  fit  to 
enter  this  school  within  that  period  of  ago.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  tb.e  proHot 
of  so  unexampled  a  privilege  would  awaken  the  strong  desire  of  every  parent,  and 
female  of  the  admitted  age,  in  the  city,  to  become  parUikers  of  iL  And  this  desire 
would  be  proportionably  strong  and  active  in  parents,  who  had  been  in  tlie  previous 
habit  of  educating  their  children  in  private  schools,  because  they  would  feel  most 
strongly  relief  from  the  expense  to  which  they  had  hitherto  subjected  themselves ; 
and  would  percieve  that  having  the  pecuniary  ability  to  force  the  education  of  tbeir 
children  in  private  schools,  or  by  domestic  tuition,  they  would  most  certaQtly  bs 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  ths 
excitement  and  stunulus  were  much  greater  among  children  of  this  class  than  among 
any  other.  There  was  reason  to  expect  far  greater  numbers  firom  private  schools 
than  from  the  publia  The  estimate  above  stated  made  by  the  Sub-Committee  Ibr 
the  High  Schools  for  girls  of  four  hundred  was  probably  not  extravagant,  and  if  it 
had  fidlen  short  the  then  current  year,  it  would  without  question  have  been  equalled 
the  next  It  being  next  to  a  certanty  that  when  so  desirable  and  uncommon  a 
privilege  was  proffered,  at  least  one  third  of  all  within  the  admitted  age  would 
quality  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  it  As  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it  is 
believed  that  not  one  g^rl  once  admitted  would  voluntarily  quit  the  school,  during 
the  whole  three  years. — except  in  case  of  marriage, —  it  followed  that  provia&oa 
must  be  made  for,  firom  eight  to  twelve  hundred  scholars,  in  the  first  three  yean: 
at  an  expense  of  two  High  School-houses  with  suitable  preparations,  wlMch  wooM 
cost  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  the  same 
ratio  of  masters  and  ushers  to  scholars  (one  to  one  hundred)  and  only  the  same  rate 
of  salaries  as  in  our  present  Grammar  schools,  causing  an  additional  expense  of  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  annually ;  with  a  certainty  that  the  numbore  and 
expense  must  annually  increase.  These  facts  and  considerations  were  irrosistiUt 
and  oondusive  to  show  that  a  High  Shool  education  was  a  very  different  thing  in 
its  results,  as  it  respects  our  general  school  system,  when  applied  to  girls,  tnaa 
when  applied  to  boys ;  and ;  that  aside  from  all  considerations  of  its  particular 
effects  upon  our  Grammar  and  Writing  schools,  some  of  which  were  unquestionably 
injurious,  and  without  taking  notice  of  the  objection  that  it  might  not  be  within  tba 
general  policy  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  public  education,  II 
could  not  be  maintained  and  ought  not  to  be  continued  as  a  part  of  our  publio  m- 
tem,  on  the  basis  of  time  and  qualification,  on  which  it  was  first  projected.  As 
opinion  became  general,  if  not  universaJ,  that  some  change  in  its  principles  must  bs 
adopted,  if  it  were  continued.  Two  schemes  only  were  suggested  by  those,  who 
would  continue  the  course  of  three  years.  1.  That  the  High  School  liiould  be  con- 
fined to  those  educated  in  the  common  sdiools.  This  of  course  would  not  be  mm^ 
teinad  fbr  one  moment    For  in  addition  to  the  commoQ  right,  whUdx  ifQu\ii\M\xto> 
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herent  in  all  parenta,  the  tendenqr  would  be  to  bring  back  to  oar  common  schools 
a  daas  of  children,  from  the  education  of  whom  Uiej  were  now  relieved  bj  the 
pretUlections,  or  pecuniary  ability,  of  parents. 

2.  That  the  qualification  should  be  raised  while  the  course  of  three  years  should 
be  continued.  This  last  was  the  favorite  remedy  with  those  most  desirous  for  the 
continuance  of  the  institution  on  this  principle  of  time^ 

A  single  objection  seems,  however,  condusive  on  this  point  In  proportion  to 
the  quaUAcations  for  admission  are  raised,  tlie  sdiool  becomes  ezdusive.  Though 
nominally  open  to  all,  it  will  be  m  &ct  open  only  to  the  few,  and  shut  to  the  many.  / 
Now  if  the  objects  to  be  acquired  in  a  school  of  this  kind  are  important  to  the ' 
whole  commimity,  nothing  can  he  more  obvious  than  that  the  advantages  of  a 
idiool,  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  community,  should  be  received 
by  the  whole  community 

If  it  be  asked  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  the  Latin  School  and  the 
High  School  for  boys,  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  destination  of  boys,  in  future 
life,  has  reference  to  professions  and  pursuits,  ^eluding  services  to  the  community 
in  public  stations,)  infinitely  various  compared  with  the  destination  of  girls.  The 
essential  reasons  for  supporting,  at  the  public  sxpense,  these  last  mentioned  Schools, 
Ss  that  they  enable  every  individual  in  the  community,  however  poor,  to  have  his 
son  educated  for  the  particular  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life,  for  which  his  talent 
destines  him. 

If  however,  these  schools,  instead  of  educating  each  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bm  annually,  should  show  themselves  to  be  of  a  nature  to  attract  within  their 
■phere  all  thosf),  at  present  educated  at  private  schools, —  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  number  must  rise,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  at  least  eight  or 
twelve  hundred  annually, — or  if,  of  all  that  entered,  none  during  the  whole  course 
would  be  likely  to  quit, — and  the  effect  upon  the  common  schools  was  positively 
injurious, — It  would  become  a  serious  question,  whetiier  schools  of  that  character 
could  be  supported  out  of  the  general  Ainds  of  the  city;  and  would  load  either  to 
their  modification  or  abandonment 

Under  these  general  views,  your  Sub-Committee  cannot  hesitate  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  which  the  School  Committee,  by  adopting  the  vote  of  the  17th 
November,  1826,  efibctually  did,  and  declare  it  as  their  opinioo,  that  the  High 
Sdiool  for  girls  ought  not  to  be  reestablished  upon  tiie  basis  of  embracing  the  ex- 
tent of  time  and  the  multiplied  objects  of  education,  which  the  original  plan  of  thai  * 
Sdiool  contemplated. 

Witii  respect  to  the  second  question,  shall  the  High  School  for  girls  be  continued 
on  the  restricted  basis,  as  to  time  and  objects,  to  whidi  it  was  reduced  by  the  veto 
of  the  17tii  November,  1826,  your  Sub-Committee  apprehend  that  it  will  receive  a 
dedssion  equally  easy  and  satis&ctory.  A  basis,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing flrom  an  unanticipated  exigency,  containing  no  proportion  between  time  allotted, 
and  objects  of  education  proposed,  can  be  justified  by  no  sound  prindple  of  wisdom. 
The  effect  of  such  a  i^stem,  would  be  to  make  a  new  High  School  every  year  to  be 
organised,  disciplined  and  instructed,  so  fer  as  respects  the  children,  by  a  new 
■laster.  It  is  scarcely  possiUe  that  such  a  school  would  produce  any  important 
effect  or  would  justify  the  expenditure  it  would  require.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
being  necessarily  of  an  exdusive  character,  and  its  benefits  confined,  in  effect,  to  a 
very  few. 

It  it  obviously  fer  preferable  to  arrange  all  our  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  so 
as  that  the  standard  of  education  in  them  may  be  elevated  and  enlarged ;  thereby 
making  them  all,  as  it  respects  females,  in  feet  High  Schools,  in  which  each  child 
may  advance  according  to  its  attainments  to  the  same  branches  rocentiy  taught  in 
that  schooL 

Tour  Sub-Committee  have  therefore  oome  to  the  oondusion,  that  the  olrcumstan- 
oes,  in  which  the  dty  is  placed,  by  the  result  of  ''tiie  experiment"  of  the  High 
School  for  girls,  render  it  their  duty  to  enter  upon  the  ccmsideration  of  extending 
the  advantages,  now  enjoyed  in  our  public  schools,  upon  a  general  and  systematio 
]dan,  having  reference  to  the  exigendes  of  the  whole  community,  predicated  upon 
no  prindpa^  of  favoritism  or  exdusion*  but  adapted  to  elevate  the  condition,  hoih 
moral  and  intellectual  of  the  children  of  the  whole  community ;  partioulariy  of  those 
dasses  who,  from  their  pecuniary  oonditioii  are  at  least  able  to  provide  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  own  diUdrea 
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Tb$  Sub-Committee,  after  a  surrey  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
achools  propose  the  following  modifications : 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  Monitorial  system  into  all  oar  pnblio  Grammar  and 
Writing:  schools,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable. 

2.  The  elevating  and  enlarging  the  standard  of  pnblic  education,  in  all  oar  Gram* 
mar  and  Writing  Schools,  so  as  to  embrace  the  branches,  taught,  recenifj '  in  our 
High  School  for  girls. 

To  this  object  two  things  are  plainly  essential  1.  The  introduction,  as  is  pro- 
posed, of  the  monitorial  system  into  the  Grammar  and  Writing  schools,  becauie  the 
High  School  for  girls  was  instituted,  conducted,  and  its  studies  arranged  with  re& 
erence  to  that  system.  2.  Bemoving  the  present  fourth  class  from  our  Grammar 
ttid  Writing  Schools :  for  unless  this  be  done,  it  is  impoeible  to  introduce  the  elerai- 
ed  and  enliurged  course  of  studies  proposed.  3.  Introducing  the  monitorial  system 
also  mto  our  Primary  Schools,  and  thus  efifecting  the  requisite  modification  of  those 
Schools. 

The  advantages,  then,  which  the  Sub-Committee  contemplate  by  the  modiflcationa 
th^  suggest,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  grammar  and  writing  Masters  will  be  relieved  from  a  class  of  difldno, 
whidi  distract  their  attention  from  the  higher  branches  of  education  which  it  Is  tiis 
intention  to  multiply  and  extend  in  those  scfaods. 

2.  The  grammar  and  writing  schools  will  be  elevated  both,  in  oharacfcsf  and 
standard. 

3.  The  number  of  our  public  schools  will  be  rednoed,  the  modes  of  eduoation  in 
them  shnplified,  and  a  greater  uniformity  of  system  and  productive  power  will  be 
the  necessary  consequence. 

4.  By  having  male  i^tructers  for  male  children  exclusively,  It  will  be  easy  with* 
oat  deranging  the  general  system  of  our  schools  to  introduce,  and  instruct,  those 
boys,  who  have  passed  the  present  legal  age  of  admission  into  the  primary  sofaoola 
witiiout  being  qualified  to  enter  the  grammar  and  writing  schools. 

6.  Besides  the  last  mentioned  advantages,  which  wotSd  result  to  females,  under 
like  droumstanoes,  of  age  and  want  of  qualification,  another  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  having  girls  taught  exclusively  in  the  primary  schools  by  females,  as  it 
would  enable  needlework  to  be  introduced  among  the  branches  taught ;  as  to  the 
caSe  in  these  schools  elsewhere. 

e.  The  opening,  which  would  be  made  for  the  present  ushers,  in  the  male  pri* 
mary  schools,  will,  by  taking  away  one  of  the  objections  to  the  introduction  <^  this 
system,  tend  greatljr  to  fiualitate  the  measure. 

1,  3ut  the  pronunent  and  most  certain  eflfect  of  the  system  proposed  is  by  re- 
moving the  fourth  dase,  to  give  room  for  teaching  those  branches  recently  taught 
in  the  High  School  for  girls;  whereby  greater  advantages  it  is  believed  wUl  be  ob- 
tained, and  those  more  general  and  immediate,  and  more  oommodiously  than  that 
sing^  school  could  have  afforded.  A  high  and  interesting  course  of  education  will 
be  thus  kejyt  oonstantiy  before  the  eyes  and  within  the  reach  of  all  the  scholars  of 
all  the  sdiobls.  To  advance  in  which  course  would  be  an  object  of  oontimial  am* 
UtioD,  to  which  the  child  would  be  daily  stimulated  bv  witnessing  the  sucosss  of 
oChera.  Its  entranoe  on  that  course  would  not  depend  upon  acquisitions  at  a  par- 
ticular age^  and  wliich,  if  that  age  be  passed  without  attaining^  would  be  wholly 
foffoited,  but  would  be  perceptibly,  within  the  child's  readi,  in^eveiy  period  <^  m 
sdiool  age.  Indeed  the  effect  of  teaching  higher  brandies  in  these  schools  must 
inevitably  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  Bmaag  all 
the  dasses^  even  the  lower,  and  such  as  would,  perhaps,  never  have  gained  anr 
knowledge,  or  idea  of  them,  if  (they  were  taught,  exdusively  in  a  separate  sdiooL 
Such  a  itystem  of  teaching  the  higher  branches,  in  these  schools,  would  conform 
strictly  to  the  general  po&cy  of  the  laws  of  the  Oonmionwealth  relative  to  nnUio 
education.  To  it,  there  could  be  no  objection,  on  accounts  of  its  wants  or  audi 
conformity;  nor  on  account  of  its  being  exdusive  and  partaking  of  a  charaoler  cC 
fiivoritism.  The  children  of  the  whole  conmiunity  would,  if  theur  parents  plsaasd^ 
enjoy  of  necesdty  and  not  by  possibility,  all  the  benefits  of  all  the  brandiea  of 
education  even  the  highest 

That  girls  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  system,  your  Sub-Committee  propose  that 
thsj  diouldbe  permitted  to  oontinue  through  the  whdeyear,  and  that  another 
year  should  be  added  to  those  they  are  now  allowed  to  renudn  in  the  adiOQ»la. 
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Of  such  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  as  treats  of  the 
High  School  for  Girl^  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  resigned  his  position  as 
Master  of  that  School,  and  opened  a  High  School  for  Girls  on  his  own 
respoMibility,  published  i  "  Review,"*  from  which  the  following  extracte 

are  tasen : 

The  Beport  of  Kr.  Quincy  recommending  rarioas  ncPSOTExnrrs  in  oar  system 
ooQiists  of  three  parts, — as  it  relates  to  the  High  School  for  Girls,  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  Schools,  and  the  Primary  Schools,— each  of  which  would  aflTord  mat- 
ter for  copious  remarks,  perhaps  for  severe  animadversion.  It  is  no  part  of  mj 
plan,  however,  to  examine  his  project,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  what  he  calls,  bj  way 
of  emphasis,  '*the  Common  Schools."  But  having  been  appointed  by  the  School 
Committee  to  conduct  the  experiment  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,— having  devoted 
my  time  and  strength  and  all  my  energies  to  this  service  for  nearly  two  years, — and 
having  been  intimately  acquainted  wi&  the  whole  history  and  progress  of  the  in- 
stitution, I  feel  mjTself  called  upon  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  l£r.  Quincy's  arguments, 
by  which  he  would  satisfy  the  public  that  "the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been 
an  entire  failurb:" — tliat  such  an  institution  is  fh>m  its  very  nature  'Impracticable" 
in  Uiis  city  I  This  renders  it  a  solemn  duty  to  disabuse  the  public  by  showing  them 
the  otiier  side  of  the  picture,  and,  moreover,  many  of  those  fHends  whose  opinions 
I  am  most  accustomed  to  respect,  have  urged  this  duty  upon  me.  For  myself  I 
need  not  say,  that  I  can  be  influenced  by  no  interested  motive, — my  present  position 
being  &r  more  eligible  than  any  which  the  School  Committee  have  it  in  their  power 
to  bMtow.  If,  therefore,  I  have  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  it  is  that  the 
High  School  for  Girls  should  be  discontinued. 

The  subject  requires  tiiat  I  "  use  great  plainness  of  speech ;"  but  I  would  not 
willingly  forget  the  respect  due  to  one  who  "has  done  the  State  some  service,"— 
more  especially  as  I  have  no  personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Quincy.  In  this  dis- 
cussion, he  is  regarded  only  as  a  public  man,  intrusted  with  important  interests  by 
his  fbllow  citizens,  and  exerting  an  active  and  powerful  Influence  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  The  extent  to  which  instruction  should  be  carried  at  the  pubho 
expense,  is  a  question  fairly  open  for  discussion  on  general  principles;  and  one  on 
whidi  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  may  very  honestiy  entertain  difilsrent  opinions. 
Whetiier,  in  particular,  it  was  expedient  to  institute  the  High  School  for  Girls, — 
and  whether,  after  it  was  institute^  it  ought  to  have  been  sustained, — are  questions 
worthy  of  a  fk-ee  investigation,  but  they  ought  to  be  met  in  a  manly,  open  and  in- 
genuous manner.  It  may  not  be  expedient  to  support  a  High  School  for  Girls, — 
but  it  is  expedient  that  the  citizens  be  correctiy  ixifbrmed  on  the  subject, — and  it  is 
not  right  that  the  institution  should  be  put  down  by  "  indirection."  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  Mr.  Quincy  that  he  has  been  adverse  to  that  school,  from  the  very  day 
when  it  was  first  proposed, — ^he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  opposed  to  the 
"experiment;" — ^but  I  do  complain  of  him  because  he  has  not  been  an  open  and 
generous  enemy  to  it, — ^because  he  has  not  pursued  a  course  worthy  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  himsei(  of  the  city  over  which  he  presides. 

The  people  of  Boston  have  been  accustomed  almost  to  venerate  their  public 
•diooli,  for  they  have  regarded  them  as  a  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  by 
thMT  ancestors.  They  have  loved  these  institutions,  for  the  Influence  they  have  ex- 
erted on  the  minds  and  manners  and  hearts  of  their  children ;  and  although  th^ 
have  never  supposed  their  schools  to  be  perf^  still  they  have  been  prxmd  of  them. 
They  have  paid  liberally  and  with  a  willmg  haind  for  their  support,  and  have  felt 
them  to  be  noble  monuments  of  an  enlightened  policy.  Nor  has  this  feeling  been 
confined  to  citizens  of  Boston  alone.  Their  system  of  free  schools  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  intdligent  strangers,  not  only  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country 
but  from  Europe^  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  model,  well  worthy  of  being  attentive^ 
studied.  It  is  not  generally  known  except  to  their  teachers,  how  often  the  public 
schools  of  tills  city  are  yisited  by  persons  fW)m  abroad,  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education.  While  the  Hj^  School  for  Girls  was  in  operation,  it  was  thus  visited 
almost  dafly.    It  happened  not  unfrequentiy,  that  many  gentiemen  were  present  at 

**BeTlew  of  the  llA jor*i  B«port,  (m  the  Balijeet  of  BAoota,  ao  te  at  idatM  lo  the  Hisk  Sdi^ 
ftreMn"   ByXLBdIey,totoMaiUrortMBekool,impb6«' 
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the  samo  time,  who  had  come  from  differeuc  and  iVom  distant  parts  of  the  ooontrf 
for  the  sin^e  purpose  of  examining  the  methods  of  education  pursued  in  this  dty. 
Among  these  were  often  to  be  seen  the  accredited  agents  of  public  institutions  finom 
different  cities. 

Knowing  these  things,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  mortificstion,— of  astonishment,— 
that  J  read  the  Report  of  Mr.  Quincy.  I  was  not  prepared  to  bear,  fhom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee,  that  our  whole  system  of  public  education  is  radically 
wrong, — that  we  are  vastly  behind  the  age  in  this  respect, — and  tliat  our  schools 
are  so  essentially  defective,  that  their  present  arrangements  must  be  torn  np,  root 
and  branch,  to  make  way  for  a  new  oiganiaation.  No  one  will  deny  that  these 
schools  have  some  defects  which  demand  a  remedy.  But  these  are  merely  acdden* 
tal  faults,  which  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  wh<de  sys* 
tem,-*a  system  which  has  been  advancing  towards  perfection,  under  the  fostering 
care  and  wisdom  of  successive  generations;  and  which,  if  It  has  not  produced  many 
Franklivs,  has  at  least  rendered  the  population  of  Boston  proverbial  for  thdr  love 
of  order,  and  their  general  intelligence. 

It  is  true  the  free  schools  of  Boston  are  very  liberally  supported,  and  the  people 
wish  them  to  be  so.  They  do  not  complain  of  the  expense,  for  they  want  a  good 
education  for  their  children,  not  a  cheap  one.  No  doubt,  they  wish  their  rulers,  hj 
a  prudent  and  economical  course  of  policy,  to  husband  well  the  resources  of  the 
ci^,  and  not  squander  them  on  extravagant  schemes  and  doubtf\il  speculations.  I 
speak  now  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  upon  whom  the  public  burdens  fiUl  with 
the  g^reatest  weight ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  &ere  are  some  individuals  who  think 
too  much  money  is  expended  for  the  schools.  I  have  heard  such  an  opinion  avowed 
by  more  than  one  member  of  the  City  Gk)vemment, — and  by  no  one  elae.  In  that 
quarter  it  has  been  said,  that  the  public  schools  should  be  merely  eleemosynary 
establishments,  where  nothing  but  the  lowest  elements  of  learning  should  be  dolea 
out  to  the  children  of  poverty  1  The  municipal  officer  who  avows  such  a  sentiment 
in  this  community,  must  be  respected,  at  least,  for  his  fairness  and  candor.  From 
such  a  man,  the  friends  of  a  liberal  system  of  education  have  nothing  to  fbar,  for 
they  always  know  where  to  find  him.  But  it  is  fh>m  those  who  hold  the  same 
Ofunion,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  it, — ^from  those  who  would  reduce  the 
schools  fhnn  their  present  rank  by  "indirection," — that  real  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. And  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  present  project  of  the  Mayor,  however 
it  may  be  disguised  and  glossed  over,  is  but  too  evident  He  talks  much  indeed 
about  "raising  the  standard  of  our  common  schools;"  but  how  does  he  propose  to 
doit?  Wliy,  simply  by  adding  a  splendid  list  of  new  studies,  dismissing  half  the 
present  teacher^  and  making  them  like  the  Monitorial  Schools  of  New  York  t  Nothing 
could  be  easier.  Did  our  worthy  Mayor  ever  see  those  same  Monitorial  schools 
which  he  is  holding  up  to  our  view  as  models?  or  did  he  suppose  no  person  in  Bos- 
ton had  ever  seen  them? 

The  history  of  Mr.  Qulncy*s  Report  is  understood  to  be  as  follows.  Afler  I  h|^ 
tendered  to  the  School  Committee  my  resignation  as  Master  of  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  a  sub-committee  was  raised  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  school  Tliis  committee  made  a  report  early  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, which  recommended  that  the  school  should  Ih)  sustained.  Upon  the  question 
of  accepting  this  report,  the  oommiitee  were  equally  divided ;  and  Mr.  Quincy 
ohnmkfrom  the  performance  of  his  official  diUy^  aa  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  declined  giving  his  casting  vote  I  This  fact  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  ^e 
fate  of  the  school  was  then  thrown  wholly  into  his  hands, — ^it  hung  on  his  individ- 
ual decision.  By  raising  his  finger  he  could  have  saved  it,  and  he  would  not  Now 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  act  openly  and  decidedly,  he  shrunk  back.  His  dier- 
ished  fbelings  of  hostility  to  the  school, would  not  permit  him  to  sustain  it,  and  at 
thtU particular  Juncture^  ho  might  have  found  it  inconvenient  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  it  down ;  for  it  was  a  popular  institution,  and  during  the  moiiA  <^ 
Jkcemberf  there  was  not  a  little  exdtement  on  the  subject  It  was  finally  moired 
to  refer  the  report  to  the  next  School  Committee.  On  this  questu>n,  the  memben 
were  again  equally  divided,  and  the  Mayor  gave  his  casting  vote  for  postponemenL 
fiooQ  after  the  oiganization  of  the  present  Board,  the  subject  was  again  reforred  to 
a  sub-committee,  of  whidi  Mr.  Quincy  was  the  Chainnan;  and  the  result  of  their 
labors^— or  rather  of  ^labors, — ^will  be  found  in  the  report  now  under  conaSdera- 
tloo;  the  real  object  of  irUatt  is  tp  diioontimw  tbs  High  School  for  Qids,  tad  the 
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iziddental  to  "improTe  and  elerate"  the  other  ecfaools.  It  has  somehow  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  accidental  drcumstance  has  given  a  name  to  the  docn- 
ment)  and  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  contin- 
uing the  High  School  for  Girls,  have  reported  on  another  and  quite  a  different  sab- 
jectl  The  explanation  is,  that  while  l£r.  Quincj  had  neither  forgotten  this  school, 
nor  his  settled  determination  to  pat  it  down,  he  oould  not  venture  upon  this  measure 
— even  after  he  had  secured  hi9  electiimfar  aftother  year — ^without  informing  the  pub- 
lic that  he  was  about  to  substitute  something  better  in  its  place ;  and  hence  brings 
into  review  our  whole  system  of  Public  Schools. 

Qnmt  that  the  High  School  for  Girls  was  but  an  "experiment,"  it  wOl  not  be  de- 
nied that  it  was  a  verj  important  one.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind ;  and 
as  such,  not  onlv  excited  a  lively  interest  in  our  own  community  and  country,  but 
even  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  establishment  of  this  school  was  honors 
ably  noticed  in  the  public  Journals.  It  is  highly  important^  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  female  education,  that  the  true  result  of  this  **  experiment"  should 
be  known.  If  it  were  indeed  a  ''failure," — that  is,  if  our  own  experience  has  made 
it  certain  that  it  is  either  inexpedient  or  impracticable  to  extend  to  females  a  liberal 
course  of  education, — it  should  warn  others  not  to  make  the  attempt  But  if  the 
"failure"  proceeded  from  other  causes,  it  should  be  exposed,  that  the  great  cause 
of  female  education  may  suffer  no  detriment 

Can  an  "experiment"  be  said  to  have  "failed"  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  term, 
when  it  has  fully  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  ?  That  this 
has  been  the  feet  with  respect  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  may  be  shown  fVom  the 
following  abstract  of  the  views  and  motives  of  the  School  Committee  in  undertaking 
tlie  "experiment:" 

1.  On  principles  of  general  expediency,  it  was  intended  to  make  more  liberal  pro- 
visions for  female  education  in  the  city,  by  furnishing  the  girls  a  school,  "  similar  to 
the  High  School  for  Boys,  as  an  object  of  ambition  and  profitable  employment  for 
three  years  of  life,  now  inade<](liately  occupied." 

As  to  the  success  of  the  school  so  far  as  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  should  be 
taken  into  the  account,  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion.  This  point  is  willingly 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  public.  Even  Mr.  Quincy  has  graciously  allowed  that  Uie 
"conduct  of  the  school  was  very  satisfactory  both  to  the  parents  of  the  children 
and  to  the  School  Committee."  And  that  "as  an  object  of  ambition,"  its  influence 
was  even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  is  evident  enough  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Mayor's  report  In  these  respects,  therefore,  Uie  expectations  of  the  School 
Conmiittee  were  fully  realized ;  there  was  no  fkiluro  here. 

2.  The  Committee  thought  "  it  would  have  a  happy  efiect  in  qualifying  females,  to 
become  instructors  in  our  public  schools." 

That  it  has  had  "this  happy  effect,"  is  manifest  fW>m  the  feet  that  several  of  the 
young  ladies,  educated  in  the  High  School,  are  now  engaged  in  teaching ;  while 
many  others,  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  business,  would  gladly  be  thus  em- 
ployed.   Here,  then,  there  was  no  "  failure." 

8.  The  Committee  supposed  "it  would  put  to  test  the  usefblness  of  monitorial  or 
mutual  instruction,  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  it  into  our  public  schools." 

Mr.  Quincy  himself  says  "it  effectually  proved  the  advantage  of  the  svstem  of 
monitorial  or  mutual  instruction ;"  and  that  it  proved  its  "practicability  "  may  be 
safdy  inferred  firom  the  strenuous  efforts  he  is  now  making  to  accomplish  that  pui^ 
pose.    Surelv,  there  was  no  "  fhilure  "  here. 

To  what,  then,  is  the  "  failure  of  the  experiment "  to  be  attributed?  In  what  did 
it  oonsist?  The  report  states  several  circumstances, — all  connected  with  the  neo* 
essary  acoommodationB  for  the  school, — ^in  which  the  projects  of  thecommittoe  seem 
to  have  foiled. 

In  instituting  a  High  School  for  Girls,  of  course  it  was  supposed  that  a  house  for 
its  accommodation  would  be  eventually  wanted;  though  not  absolutely  necessary 
"  the  first  year  of  its  operation."  For  one  year,— <m«  disss,— an  unoccupied  story  in 
the  Bowdoin  school-house  would  be  sufficient  Who,  for  a  moment,  dreamed  that 
the  incapacity  of  that  one  room  to  accommodate  the  three  annual  dasses  would  be 
oonstmed  into  a  fallare  of  the  project?  Yet  such  has  been  the  case.  And  more, 
when  the  sub-committee  of  the  ESgh  Sdiool  for  Girls  made  their  report  in  August^ 
1826,  and  stated  that "  so  fkr  the  experiment  had  succeeded,  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine ezpectationa  of  those  who  had  first  proposed  it;"  that  "the  interest  of  the 
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jnipOs  had  been  so  much  excited,  the  attendance  so  constant,  and  the  detife  of 
maining  in  the  school  so  great,  as  often  to  lead  to  a  great  personal  sacritioe  of 
and  pleasure,  rather  than  forego  its  benefits;''  that  *'  the  school  had  so  firmly  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  confidence  and  afiectious  of  the  citizens,  as  to  encourage  them 
to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  its  continued  support  and  permanent  aocommodA* 
tion;'* — Mr.  Quiucy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom  this  report  was  re- 
ferred, delayed  making  a  report  till  the  October  following.  And  although  the  exig> 
encies  of  the  school  were  pressing,  he  postponed,  in  that  report,  making  any  pro- 
visions for  the  school,  until  the  result  of  the  next  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, should  be  known  1  leaving  the  question  of  a  room  to  accommodate  th« 
scholara  to  be  settled  c^fter  they  were  ready  to  occupy  it  1 

In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Quincy  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Masters  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  fh>m  which  the  following  extracts  are  made :  / 

**  Suggestions  having  been  made  that  the  effect  of  Uie  High  School  for  Oirla  ia 
disadvantageous  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other  schools  in  this  me- 
tropolis: 

1.  By  diminishing  the  zeal  of  the  generality  of  the  other  females  in  these  schooli. 

2.  By  taking  away  their  most  exemplary  scholars. 

3.  By  disqualifying  the  masters  from  a  gradual  introduction  into  these  schools,  of 
the  monitorial  system,  by  thus  removing  from  them  the  dasa  of  females  beet  qual- 
ified to  become  monitors. 

4.  By  reducing  the  other  schools  from  the  highest  to  a  secondary  grade,  by  ear|y 
depriving  them  of  those  scholars  in  whom  they  have  the  greatest  pride,  and  who  are 
of  ^e  highest  promise. 

I  am  therefore  directed  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  these  sng> 
gestions,  and  what  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  High  School  for  Girls  on  the 
diameter  and  prospects  of  your  school'*  Josiau  QviKcnr, 

Chairman  School  Committee. 

No  one  can  mistake  the  object  of  this  most  remarkable  drcukr.  First,  "  sugges- 
tions'*  are  made  to  the  masters,  that  the  effect  of  the  High  School  has  been  **  disiid- 
vantageous  *'  to  the  schools  under  their  immediate  care  1  By  whom  had  these 
suggestions  been  made?  Who  was  the  author  of  them?  Why  was  not  the  same 
alarm  sounded  with  respect  to  the  Latin  and  Knglish  High  Schools  which  must 
have  produced  the  same  effect  ?  I  must  acknowledge  myself  ignorant  on  what 
pnndple  of  human  nature  **the  zeal  of  the  best  scholars  would  be  diminished"  by 
the  prospect  of  an  admission  to  the  High  School  as  a  reward  for  their  exerticmsl 
Finally  the  masters  are  reminded — all  in  sheer  good-nature  and  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, no  doubt— that  their  schools  were  reduced  to  a  **  secondary  grade,"  and  that, 
their  most  ''exemplary  scholars "  were  taken  away!  For  what  otlier  dass  of 
scholars  was  the  High  School  instituted?  If  it  had  not  taken  them  away,  it  should 
indeed  have  been  regarded,  and  justly,  as  a  "  failure." 

The  inference  from  this  artful  scries  of  leading  questions  is  irresistible,  that  it  was 
Mr.  Quincy*8  object  to  draw  from  the  masters  such  a  strong  and  united  expression 
of  opinions  unfevorable  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  as  sliould  seal  its  fete.  He 
would  thus  accomplish  hie  purpose;  while  upon  them  would  fell  the  odium  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act  I  am  well  aware  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  it  is  my  misfor^ 
tune  to  represent  the  character  of  Mr.  Quincy,  as  a  plain,  frank,  high-minded  mag- 
istrate, in  a  questionable  attitude,  to  use  no  stronger  language.  But  for  this  I  am 
not  answerable.  The  facts  are  not  of  my  making,  they  are  on  record.  If  the  infer- 
ences are  unjust  or  unwarranted,  the  opinion  of  an  humble  individual  like  myself 
will  not  give  them  currency. 

But  if  Mr.  Quhicy  wrote  with  these  views,  he  mistook  his  men.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  throe,  who  responded  as  he  probably  wished  and  expected,  the 
testimony  for  the  teachers  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  favor  of  the  High  School  for 
Girls.  However,  Mr.  Quincy  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  report,  stating  the  "  dioad- 
vantageous  effects  "  of  that  institution  on  the  other  schools,  and  alluding  to  the  mel- 
andioly  and  unexpected  fact,  that  another  dass  would  demand  admission  in  a  few 
days  I — whereat  the  reporter  seems  not  a  little  puzzled, — as  he  cannot  readily  con- 
trive how  to  bestow  130  girls  in  130  seats  already  occupied  1  However,  he  is  not 
ret  **  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  High  School  should  be  abandoned,  consider- 
ing itsapparent  past  suoosm,  nd  the  general  utiafection  of  thoie  who  have  exyoyed 
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iti  benefits.  He  then  goes  on  to  reoommend  instettd  certain  meunm,  winch 
he  now  declares  to  have  changed  everj  one  of  the  original  features  of  the  plan. 
He  laments  that,  "  instead  of  a  High  School,  as  originally  projected  for  the  admis- 
■ioo  of  girls  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  none  were  to  be  admitted  un- 
til they  were  fourteen ;  that  instead  of  remaining  three  years,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  limited  to  one  year."  Was  the  High  School  n»lly  instituted  for  the  espec- 
ial benefit  of  girls  of  eleven  years  of  age,  as  the  Mayor  intimates  when  he  speaks  of 
the  exclusion  of  "girls  of  eleven  years  of  age,  whidh  was  one  of  the  prominent  ob- 
jects of  its  institution;"  or  has  he  seized  upon  an  accidental  circumstance,  of  little 
account  or  importance  in  itself  that  one  more  item  may  be  added  to  his  list  of  "fail- 
ures?" The  original  reg^ation,  which  required  that  a  candidate  should  be, of  a 
■pedfic  ago  to  entitle  her  to  admission,  was  little  bettor  than  absurd,  and  this  vote 
made  the  matter  worse.  No  limit  of  age  should  ever  have  been  fixed,  under  whidi 
a  girl  might  not  be  a  candidate  for  admission.  No  restriction  should  have  been  pre- 
•cribed  excepting  that  of  scholarship.  To  exclude  a  girl  from  admission  to  tbe 
■chools  in  this  city,  where  she  would  be  daily  subject  to  the  care  and  oootrol  of  her 
parents,  simply  because  she  is  too  young,  is  to  inflect  a  penalty  on  industry  and  tal- 
ents. I  know  not  on  what  principle  the  rule  in  question  can  be  defended,  unless  it 
be  the  true  policy  to  deter  children  from  making  a  rapid  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge. Abolish  this  arbitrary  rule, — ^let  scholarship  alone  be  required  for  admission 
into  the  higher  schools, — and  their  infiuenoe  would  be  more  strongly  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  system. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Quincy's  apprehensions  relative  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  High  School  are  quite  groundless.  In  another  community,  it  might 
be  an  effectual  way  to  bring  a  valuable  literary  institution  into  disrepute  by  mag- 
nifying its  expense ;  not  so  here.  Besides,  the  grand  mistake  in  aU  the  Mayorii 
estimates,  that  *'  two  High  School-houses  would  be  necessary  the  first  year,"  lies 
in  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  girl  who  makes  application  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  High  School  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  School  Committee 
might  conrtne  the  operations  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  to  a  single  house  for  all 
coming  time ;  — by  keeping  the  standard  of  qualifications  sufficiently  high.  "  But," 
■ays  Mr.  Quincy,  "  in  proportion  as  the  qualifications  for  admission  are  raised,  the 
aobcol  becomes  exchunve,  and  though  nominally  open  to  all,  is  in  fact  open  to  the 
few."  This  is  an  idea  upon  which  he  evidently  dwells  with  great  complacency. 
That  school  must  indeed  have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  confidence,  which  does 
not  become  odious  and  unpopular,  when  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 
in  his  official  capacity,  openly  prodainyi  the  ^^fawriHnn  "  and  ^*9ekcti(m  "  and  "eac- 
ebifKni"  of  tlie  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  Ought  such  epithets  as  tliese  to 
b9  applied  to  the  High  Sdiool,  because  it  was  not  designed  that  allihe  girls  in  Bos- 
ton should  acquire  cM  their  education  in  it  ?  Is  there  either  "  selection,"  or  '*  exdo- 
sion,"  or  fiivoritism,"  in  furnishing  to  every  girl  in  the  city  exactly  that  kind  and 
degree  of  instruction  which  she  most  needs  ?  Mr.  Quincy  himself  in  a  communi- 
cation made  to  tlie  School  Committee  in  1826,  recommending  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
•dffe  of  all  the  studies  taught  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  should  be  re- 
qnlrod  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  says,  "  by  an  adherence  to  this  system,  it 
cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  High  School  will,  in  one  or  two  years,  become,  what  it 
mifht  to  be,  a,  school  for  the  instruction  in  those  parts  of  scienoe  to  which  the  com- 
moii  schools  An  from  their  eondUMma  inadequate^  and  for  which  they  were  not  m- 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  and  many  others  like  them,  some  of  whidi  will 
be  given,  and  all  of  which  ehaU  if  necessary,— after  aU  of  these  contrivances  by 
which  the  "  failure  "  of  the  High  School  was  compassed,  "  ei  quorum  para  magna 
fiU,"  Mr.  Quincy  may  well  say, — ^he  next  proceeds  to  talk  about  the  "  perfect  fidr- 
iMss  with  which  the  experiment  was  conducted  I"  '*for  the  most  part  under  the 
tame  auspices  which  first  adopted  itl"  The  **  changes  "  of  which  he  speaks,  have 
been  proposed  under  the  particular  ** auspices"  of  Mr.  Quhicy  himself,  and  have 
been  effected  by  his  influence,  authority  and  management, — ^yes,  management;  for 
he  has  in  every  instance  when  a  committee  was  to  be  raised  on  the  sutgect  of  the 
ffigh  School,  either  assumed  the  office  of  Chairman  himself  or  appointed  as  Chair- 
man some  one  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  institution.  If  there  be  a^y  excepUoo 
to  this  remark,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  familiar  as  I  am  with  tbe  history 
ofthesdiooL    At  any  late  the  ■ncctkin  la  confldantly  and  finriwily  made,    Ifin- 
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JuiCiod  is  done,  it  can  euily  Im  thown,  and  it  will  giTo  me  ptoasure  to  be  coDvinoed 
ol  my  error. 

As  an  example  of  the  "*  perfect  fairness  "  with  which  "the  experiment  was  coo- 
ducted,"  I  will  oite  the  oonrse  taken  by  the  Mayor  in  regard  to  changing  the  boors 
of  attendance  at  tlie  High  School  At  the  request  of  one  hundred  and  ne^en  of 
the  parents  of  my  scholars,  I  addresed  a  communication  to  the  School  Committee 
requesting  that  the  school  might  have  but  one  session,  from  8  A.  M.  to  2  P.  IL, 
and  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  such  an  alteration  of  hours  to 
be  desirable.  As  soon  as  my  letter  had  been  read  at  the  Board,  lir.  Quincy  ha^ 
tQy  forestalled  the  remarks  of  other  gentlemen,  by  expressing  his  decided  disappro- 
bation of  '*my  very  extraordinary  proposition,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  iL  One 
other  member  of  the  Committee  was  equally  opposed  to  the  change,  and  two  others 
were  doubtful  as  to  its^xpediency;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  refer  the  subject 
to  a  special  committee.  Was  it,  as  both  usage  and  decorum  required,  referred  to  the 
Bob-oommittee  of  the  school?  By  no  means ;  for  they  were  in  favor  of  the  change,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  it.  Mr.  Quincy  nominated  a  select  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose,  eansisHng  of  those  three  gentiemen  who  were  not  friendly  to  Hm 
mutmtreproposod!  Two  of  them,  however,  became  satisfied  that  the  change  was  nec- 
essary, and  reported  accordingly ;  and  the  vote  of  the  committee  was  nc«riy  unanS- 
moQS  for  accepting  the  report 

It  has  also  been  intimated  that  the  High  School  was  neglected,  by  these  raem- 
bers  of  the  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  its  interests  and  conoenis. 
Dnring  the  last  year,  it  was  not  honored  by  a  single  visit  from  the  sub-committee. 
The  Chairman,  Mr.  Welsh,  was  in  the  room  but  twice,  once  when  he  introdnoed 
•ome  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  again  when  he  came  to  witness  the  *Taree  I" 
as  he  courteously  termed  the  late  exhibition.  This  speech  came  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety lh>m  the  Chairman  of  the  Committteeof  the  High  School,  and  was  the  only 
one  delivered  on  the  occasion!  If  the  "  experiment "  were  an  **  entire  failure,"  why 
was  not  that  &ct  announced  at  the  dosing  scene,  when  the  attentive  and  crowded 
assembly, — ^numerous  beyond  all  precedent  in  this  city  on  a  similar  occasion,  ooold 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  correctness  of  the  decision  ?  Again,  when 
Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  the  masters  of  all  the  otlier  public  schools,  demanding  of  them 
how  many  times  they  had  been  visited  by  their  respective  sub-committees,  was  it 
merely  accidental  that  he  omitted  the  master  of  the  High  School  T  I  pause  for  a 
Te|dy. 

I  will  give  one  more  instance  of  neglect  When  the  High  School  was  instituted, 
the  text-books  for  the  first  year  only  were  determined.  The  higher  classes  havhig 
studied  and  reviewed  all  these,  became  impatient  to  commence  the  next  studies  in 
order.  All  verbal  applications  having  proved  of  no  avail,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Quincy,  urging  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention  to  this 
•object  After  pressing  my  request,. and  waiting  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  I  took 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  introducing  such  text-books  as  seemed  best  adap- 
ted to  the  course  of  studies  marked  out ;  otherwise  the  girls  in  the  High  School 
would  not  have  had  a  single  book  to  study  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year !  The 
extent  of  this  responsibility  may  be  learned  from  the  fiict,  that  any  teacher  who 
▼iolateaany  of  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  shall  immediately  be  dis- 
missed; and  these  regulations  provide  Uiat  the  books  used  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  ^*8uch  and  such  only  as  shall  have  met  the  approbation  of  their  respective 
sub-committees." 

While  the  visits  of  the  committee  were  "few  and  fkr  between,"  the  only  written 
communication  from  the  board  with  which  I  was  honored  for  more  than  a  year, 
was  a  letter  from  the  Mayor,  reprimanding  me  "  in  good  set  terms,"  because  the 
young  ladies,  of  their  own  free  will  and  motion,  had  agreed  among  themselves  to 
wear  black  ^k  aprons  at  the  exhibition !  And  many  A  the  communications  which 
I  made  to  the  board  from  time  to  time,  were  so  far  honored  aa  to  be  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Welsh,  and  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter!  The  teachers 
of  large  public  schools  meet  with  so  many  daUy  trials  and  vexations,  that  thqr 
may  feelmgly  say,  "  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe ;"  but  when  to  these  Ml 
added  the  marked  hostility  or  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  employers,  their  duties 
become  too  irksome  to  be  endured,  unless  they  are  either  more  or  less  than  men. 

While  our  worthy  Mayor  was  maUng  an  array  of  instances  in  which  the  *'  origi- 
Mtl  intention"  of  the  Oosamitlee^  in  respeet  to  the  High  School  for  giris  **hsd 
ftfled,"  he  might  have  added  one  case  of  real  **Mure"  of  some  hnportuioe  to  this 
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matteratletft  He  might  hATo  aakl  thitthe  boAid  "fkiled"  to  pajthettkiy 
which  had  beea  virtuallj  promised,  and  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  In  esUl>? 
liahing  the  High  School,  the  intention  of  the  Committee  was  distinctly  ezprasaed, 
that  the  master  shookl  be  placed  "  in  respect  to  salary  upon  a  level  with  the  tauh 
^  ters  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,"  who,  it  is  well  known,  receive  $2,000 
*^  a  year  And  when  I  beoune  a  candidate  for  the  situatioD,  it  was  with  this  under- 
sUnding.  It  waa  suggested,  however,  that  it  would  be  safer  to  begm  with  a  smaller 
salary,  since,  if  the  school  were  successful,  it  might  easily  be  increased,  and  with 
these  expectations,  I  was  satisfied  to  accept  the  ofiSce  with  a  salary  of  $1,600. 

I  am  unwilling  to  speak  of  my  services  in  the  High  School^  yet  msy  simply  refer 
to  their  amount  not  to  their  vahe.  The  masters  of  the  Latin  and  Bngliah  High 
Schools  have  each  under  their  immediate  care  fh>m  thirty  to  fbrty  scholars;  and 
each  of  them  has  several  ushers  to  assist  in  the  general,  superintendence  of  tha 
acbooL  I  had  under  my  sole  care  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  scholars,  and 
in  all  circumstances  was  obliged  to  depend  on  my  individual  resources.  Shall  I  be 
told  that  I  had  the  assistance  of  scholars  ?  So  may  every  master  hava  Bui  if 
the  school  had  been  badly  conducted,  would  the  schoUrs  have  been  held  respooM* 
blef  I  have  no  faith  in  the  system  which  delegates  the  authoriiy  of  the  master  to 
mere  children,  and  mbstUitka  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  monitors  for  hia  pern 
ional  services. 

After  the  school  had  been  feirly  established,  when  the  time  for  fixing  the  annoal 
salaries  approached,  I  requested  the  Committee  to  place  mine  on  the  basis  origi* 
nally  proposed.  I  thought  the  request  would  be  granted  almost  of  course^  ImiI 
after  a  mature  deliberation  of  several  months,  my  letter  was  returned,  with  a  very 
laconic  eudoraement  upon  it,  that  the  request  would  not  be  granted  I  No  reason 
was  given  for  this  very  flattering  and  satis&ctoiy  decisicm.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
yet  heard  any  reason  assigned  why  the  master  of  tlie  High  School  for  girls  should 
be  paid  one  quarter  less  or  any  less  salary  than  is  paid  to  the  principals  of  the  Latin 
and  English  High  Schools.  His  services  ahoM  have  been  as  valuable,  his  attain- 
mento  as  excellent  and  varied  as  theirs.  The  sc1kk>1  undeniably  deterved  as  good  a 
master  as  any  in  the  city,  and  if  the  incumbent  was  not  oomoetent^  it  was  a  mie- 
Ibrtuno  that  might  have  easily  been  remedied. 

But  one  course  now  remained  for  me— to  send  in  my  resignation,  which  I  ao 
oordiogly  did  in  November,  1827.  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  what  would  have 
oonstitiited  a  9ucce«^a/ "experiment"  according  to  Mr.  Quincy's  ideas  upon  the 
subject?  If  the  school  had  excited  but  little  public  interest— if  few  parents  had 
wished  to  send  their  daughters  there— if  the  niode  of  government  and  instructioii 
had  been  unp(^ular — ^in  a  word,  if  ite  members,  fiom  any  cause,  had  been  so  few 
that  a  single  room  would  have  fbmished  the  neoessaiy  accommodations  for  the 
three  annual  classes,  he  would  have  regarded  the  experiment  as  completely  success- 
ftill  Should  any  one  thhik  this  a  distorted  pictore  of  Mr.  Quincy's  sentiments,  I 
beg  him  to  read  his  report  and  Judge  for  himself.  But  as  the  school  happened  to 
be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  as  the  public  voice  waa  loud  and  emphatic  in  ite  fevor, 
as  the  strongest  testimony  possible  was  heard  from  almost  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity that  such  a  school  was  wanted  and  demanded,  the  "experiment"  is  de* 
nounced  as  "an  entire  failure,"  an4  the  Institution  is  to  be  annihilated,  "as  bodies 
perish  through  excess  of  blood  I" 

In  oonduding  this  review,  I  would  agsin  repeat  that  I  was  not  moved  to  onder- 
take  it,  either  by  personal  interest  or  private  feeling.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
that  this  opposition  to  the  High  School  for  gh^  manifested  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  School  Committee  on  all  occasions,  must  have  been  a 
deep  source  of  mortification  and  regret  to  a  man-whose  hopes  were  all  centred  in 
ite  success,  and  who  labored,  regardless  of  fetigue  and  health  and  the  pleasures  of 
society,  to  satisQr  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  ite  friends  so  fer  as  his  limited 
abilities  would  permit  The /ac«  of  Mr.  Quinsy's  hostility  to  the  school  is  mani* 
feat,  and  his  unfevorable  account  of  the  "experiment"  will  be  respected  aooord- 
kig^.  The  integri^  of  his  moHvea  has  not  be«i  questioned.  Doubtless  they  have 
been  pure  and  conscientious;  a  difl)»renoe  in  opinkm  is  no  proof  of  dishonesty. 
But  while  it  is  granted  that  his  oppositkm  to  the  school  may  have  been  founded  in 
a  sincere  belief  that  the  interesta  of  the  dty  do  not  require  audi  an  institotion^ 
it  caonot  be  denied,  that  in  his^eal  to  put  it  down,  be  hsis  safTered  himself  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  measures  whkh  w»  ihraki  mi  hwrs  aipeoted  flfom  an  intalligiBl 

and  high-minded  magiitratB. 

JSanvjr,  2828.  EBENEZEB  BAILET. 
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Mr.  Qaincj,  in  liis  ^'Municipal  HUtory  <ff  ik^  Twen  and  City  of 
SoiUniy/rom  Sept  llth,  1630,  to  Sept.  llthj  1830,''  pnbliflhed  in  1863, 
after  giving  the  history  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  np  to  Jannary, 
1828,  refers  to  the  views  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  City 
Gk>veminent  in  that  month,  to  the  effect,*  that  ^this  school,  instead 
of  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  whole  community,  was, 
in  &ct,  comparatively  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
class  who  were  best  qualified,  by  intelligence,  education  and  wealth,  to 
provide  for  the  high  instruction  of  their  own  children,''  and  continues: 

Leading  members  of  the  City  Council  coincided  in  these  general  Tiews;  and  at  a 
meeting  early  in  January,  1828,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  the  succeeding 
School  Committee  toolc  into  consideration  tlie  subject  referred  to  them  by  the  pre- 
ceding Board ;  and  when  under  discussion,  say  the  records,  "James  Savage  remaiired 
that,  though  he  had,  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  voted  an  appropriation 
to  the  High  School  for  Qirls,  it  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  make  a  public  experi- 
ment of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction ;  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  High  School 
lor  Girls,  and  to  the  whole  system  of  instruction,  as  regards  females;  he  therefore 
moved,  that  a  sub-committee  be  raised  to  consider, — 

**  Whether  the  High  School  for  Girls  shall  be  continued,  and  the  basis  on  which 
it  shall  be  established ; — 

''Whether  the  girls  may  not  well  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Grammar  Schools 
throughout  the  year; — 

''And,  whether  the  time  of  their  continuance  at  these  schools  may  not  be  advan- 
tageously extended." 

This  motion  being  adopted,  the  following  Subcommittee  was  i^pointed  for  its 
consideration,  namely, — tlie  Mayor,  John  Pickering,  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  William 
B.  Fowle,  Samuel  Barrett,  Zabdiel  B.  Adams,  and  Amos  Famsworth. 

This  Committee  made,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  an  elabocate  report  unani- 
mously, in  which  was  set  forth,  in  detail,  all  the  chief  views  and  arguments  con- 
nected  with  the  subject;  and  declared  their  opinion,  that  the  High  School  for  Girls 
"ought  not  to  be  reestablished  upon  the  basis  of  embracing  the  extent  of  time  and 
the  multiplied  objects  of  education  which  the  original  plan  of  that  sdiool  contem- 
plated;** and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  "on  the  restricts  basis,  as  to  time 
and  objects,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  vote  of  the  seventeenth  of  November, 
.1826;'*  but  that  "it  was  far  preferable  to  arrange  all  our  Grammar  and  Writing 
Sdiools  so  that  the  standard  of  education  in  them  may  be  elevated  and  enlarge^ 
thereby  making  them  all,  as  it  respects  females,  in  (act,  high  schools,  in  which  each 
child  may  advance,  according  to  its  attainments,  to  the  same  branches  recenUy 
tang^t  in  the  High  School  for  Girls.  The  Sub-Conmiittee  then  entered  upon  a  wide 
survey  of  the  whole  school  system;  and  closed  their  report  by  recommending  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which,  after  undergoing  some  modifications,  were  adopted  by 
the  School  Committee  unanimously,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee 
was  declared,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  city,  that  the  mutual  or  monitorial 
mtem  of  instruction  should  be  introduced  into  the  Boylstonand  Bowdoin  Scliools; 
uat  an  appn^riation  be  requested  of  the  City  Council,  for  preparing  the  school- 
houses  for  this  purpose;  and  the  Sub-Committee,  who  made  the  report,  were  reap- 

*  **  Bverj  ichool,  the  admiMion  to  which  k  predicated  upon  the  princlplea  of  requirinf  higher 
atlaumeiits,at  a  specified  ife  or  period  of  life,  than  the  mam  of  chlldrea  in  the  ordinary  conrts 
of  school  Inatmetion  at  that  age  or  period  can  attain,  k  In  iaet  a  eohool  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
aad  not  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  muiy,  Parenta,  who,  having  been  highlj  educated  ihemaelTct  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  forcing  the  edoeation  of  their  own  children ;  parenta,  whose  peconiarj  ability 
•BriMes  Chem  to  edncate  their  chiUren  at  prirate  ichoota,  or  who  bj  domeatle  inetroctloa  are  able 
to  aid  tbeir  advancement  in  the  puMIe  echoola,  will  for  the  moat  part  eajoj  the  whole  prlrilefa. 
la  km  k  naj  be  general,  but  it  will  be  In  lact  ezchnlTe.  The  eound  principle  upon  tbia  aubject 
SMmsto  bo,  that  the  standard  of  pnbHe  edoeaUon  should  be  raised  to  the  greater  dcalrable  and 
HMCiflBble  height ;  bat  that  It  sbCNiM  be  effKted  by  nUsing  the  ttaadard  of  oar  eoBimoB  aehool8.»* 
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pointed  to  oany  ih6  rasolutioos  adopted  into  effect  On  the  third  of  June  eDsuing, 
*'Mr.  Savage  moved  that  the  girls  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  English  Grammar 
Sohools  throughoat  the  year."  This  motion  being  adopted,  and  measures  taken  for 
oariTing  mto  effect  tiie  views  thus  sanctioned,  the  project  of  the  High  School  for 
Girls  was  abandoned,  and  the  scale  of  instruction  in  the  Ck>nmion  Schools  in  the 
tjb^  was  gradually  elevated  and  enlarged. 

This  result^  and  distinctness  with  which  the  Mayor  had  made  known  his  opinion, 
concerning  the  inexpediency  of  establishing  such  a  High  School  for  Girls  at  the 
•ocpense  (h  the  dty,  m  opposition  to  the  views  and  interests  of  a  body  of  citizens  of 
great  activity,  and  of  on  inconsiderable  influence,  gave  origin  to  party  assaults  upon 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  that  officer,  which  he  noticed  in  his  final  address  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  on  taking  leave  of  the  office,  in  January,  1 829.  The  soundness 
of  these  views,  and  their  oomddenoe  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  city, 
■eem  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  fact,  that  twenty-three  years  (1851)  have  elapsed,  and 
no  effectual  attempt,  during  that  period,  has  been  made  for  its  revival,  in  the  School 
Committee,  or  in  either  branch  of  the  City  CounciL 

The  following  are  the  passages  in  his  address  on  taldng  leaye  of  the 
o£Sce  of  Mayor,  in  January,  1829,  to  which  Mr.  Qnincy  refers  in  his 
History: — 

But  the  High  School  for  Girls  has  been  suspended.  As,  on  this  topic,  I  have 
reason  to  think  very  gross  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  have  been  circulated 
in  every  form  of  the  tongue  and  the  press,  I  shall  speak  plainly.  It  being  in  fact  a 
•abject  on  which  my  opinion  has  at  no  time  been  concealed. 

This  school  was  adopted  declaredly  as  "an  experiment"  It  was  placed  under 
the  immediate  care  of  its  known  authors.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  its  impractica- 
bility was  proved  before  it  went  into  operation.  The  pressure  for  admission  at  the 
first  examination  of  candidates^  the  discontent  of  the  parents  of  those  rejected,  the 
certainty  of  far  greater  pressure  and  discontent  which  must  occur  in  fViture  years, 
satisfied  every  reflecting  mind  that,  however  desirable  the  scheme  of  giving  a  high 
daswical  education,'  eqmil  about  to  a  college  education,  to  all  the  girls  Sc  a  city, 
whose  parents  would  wish  them  to  be  thus  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
was  Just  as  impracticable  as  to  give  such  an  one  to  all  the  boys  of  it  at  the  city*s 
expense.  Indeed,  more  so,  because  girls,  not  being  drawn  away  from  the  college 
by  preparation  for  a  profession  or  trade,  would  have  nothing  except  their  marriage 
to  prevent  their  parents  fh>m  availing  of  it  No  funds  of  any  city  could  endure 
the  expense. 

The  next  project  was  so  to  model  the  school  as  that,  although  professedly  estab- 
lished for  the  beneflt  of  aU^  it  might  be  kept  and  maiiAained  at  the  expense  of  the 
dty  for  the  beneflt  of  the^.  The  School  Committee  were  divided  equally  on  the 
renilting  questions.  The  subject  was  finally  postponed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Ohahrman.  As  all  agreed,  that  new  and  great  appropriations  were  necessary,  if 
Uie  school  was  to  be  maintained  according  to  its  original  conception,  the  Chairman 
was  directed  to  make  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  to  the  City  CounciL  The  report 
indicated  that,  in  such  case,  appropriations  were  indispensably  necessary,  but  did 
not  recommend  them,  because  a  majority  of  the  Committee  were  not  fovorable  to 
Ihe  project  That  report  was  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  city.  A  year 
has  elapsed,  and  not  an  individual  in  either  branch  of  the  City  Council  has  brought 
forward  the  question  of  its  revival  by  moving  the  necessary  appropriation. 

No  shield  has  ever  before  been  protruded  by  the  individual  principally  assailed 
ts  a  defense  against  the  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated  on  this  subject  It 
htm  now  been  allnded  to,  more  for  the  sake  of  other  honorable  men,  who  have,  ibr 
a  Uke  cause,  been  assailed  by  evil  tongues  and  evil  pens,  than  for  his  own. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  oncommon  or  unprecedented.  The  public  officer  who 
from  a  sense  of  pabUo  duty,  dares  to  cross  strong  interests  in  their  way  to  gratifica- 
tion at  the  public  expense,  always  has  had,  and  ever  will  have,  meted  to  him  the 
same  measure.  The  beaten  oonrse  is,  first,  to  shinder,  In  order  to  intimidate ;  and 
if  that  &ils,  then  to  dander,  in  order  to  sacrifice.  He  who  loves  his  ofBoe  better 
than  his  duty  will  vield  and  be  flattered  ts  long  as  he  is  a  tod.  He  who  lores  his 
daty  better  than  his  offioe  win  stuid  ersot  and  take  his  foto. 
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All  schools  requiring  high  qoaliflcations  as  the  condition  of  admisskm,  are  essen* 
iitlly  schools  for  the  heneflt^  comparatively,  of  a  very  few.  The  higher  the  qualifi* 
cation,  the  grater  the  exclusion.  Those  whose  fortunes  permit  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  private  instruction  for  their  children,  during  their  eartj  years, — men 
highly  educated  themselves,  who  have  leisure  and  ability  to  attend  to  the  education 
of  their  own  children,  and  thus  raise  them  at  the  prescribed  age  to  the  required 
qualification, — will  chiefly  enjoy  the  privilege.  To  the  rest  of  the  community,  con- 
sisting of  parents  not  possessing  these  advantages,  admission  to  them  is  a  lotteiy,  in 
which  there  is  a  hundred  blanlcs  to  a  prize.  Tlie  scheme  to  reduce  the  school  to  an 
attendance  of  one  year,  seems  to  be  a  needless  multiplication  of  schools  and  of  ex- 
pense; as  it  is  plainly  fiur  better  that  a  year  should  be  added  to  the  continuance  in 
the  common  schools,  and  their  course  of  instruction  proportionably  elevated. 

The  g^reat  interest  of  society  is  identifled  with  her  common  schools.  These  b^ 
long  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Let  the  people  take  care,  lest  the  Ainds  whidi 
ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  these  common 
schools,  thus  essentially  theirs,  be  diverted  to  schools  of  high  qualification.  Under 
whatever  pretense  established,  their  necessary  tendency  is  to  draw  awi^,  not  only 
ftmds,  but  also  interest  and  attention  fjrom  the  common  schools.  The  sound  prtii- 
ciple  tqxm  ihit  sutject  seems  to  6e,  that  (he  standard  of  public  education  should  be  raised 
to  IKe  greatest  desirMs  and praetieable  height;  InU  Aat  it  should  be  effected  by  raisiag 
(he  standard  of  the  common  schools. 

For  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Quincy,  in 
the  above  extract  from  his  History,  no  efifectoal  attempt  was  made  in 
the  School  Committee,  or  in  either  branch  of  the  City  Council,  to  revive 
the  High  School  for  Girls.  Bat  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  make 
the  annual  examination  in  May,  1847,  (drawn  up  by  Joseph  M.  Wight- 
man,)  it  IB  suggested  that  ''  precisely-  the  same  studies  are  taught  to 
both  boys  and  girls,  without  regard  to  the  difiference  in  their  constitu- 
tion and  physical  strength,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  studies  to  their 
peculiar  positions  in  life ; "  and  then  lays  down  the  principle  that  *'  a 
•diool  for  boys  should  comprehend  the  studies  which  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  them  as  men."  Among  the  deviations  in  practice  from  this 
principle,  the  report  complains  that  the  studies  of  the  girls  in  the  pub- 
lic school  are  '*  too  extensive  and  too  difficult."  '*  Many  portions  of 
arithmetic  and  the  whole  of  algebra,  are  as  unnecessary  to  female 
education  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  as  would  be  the  science  of  cngineeiw 
iBg,  or  a  course  of  law  studies."  If  a  higher  cUss  of  studies  is  re- 
quired for  a  portion  of  the  girls,  to  qualify  them  for  teachers,  or  other 
peculiar  duties,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  High  School,  sim- 
ilar in  rank  to  that  for  boys,  but  adapted  to  female  education,  should 
be  established,  to  which  might  be  transferred  some  of  the  studies  now 
pursued  in  the  Grammar  Schools."  The  report  suggests  as  an  aid  to 
eheck  the  growing  evils  ^  of  extravagant  family  expenses,  and  entire 
disregard  of  the  dictates  of  prudence,"  tbat  girls  **  must  be  taught 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  as  wanted  to  the  fidthful  performanoi 
of  the  higher  duties  of  life.  As  one  of  the  means  to  accomplish  ihiS| 
let  plain  sewing  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  of  the  classes  in  the 
•ehool — let  prizes  be  awarded  for  it — let  an  important  and  high  rank 
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be  given  to  it  in  our  eatimationf  and  in  a  short  iimey  the  ambition  of 
the  papils  will  be,  to  excel  in  thie  most  legitimate  of  female  avocationa. 
Ita  practice  will  ielie?e  the  tedionmesB  of  mental  exercise  in  schooly 
and  its  effects  will  be  to  render  home  the  abode  of  comfort  and  happi- 
Jiassi  from  the  industry,  order  and  neatness  which  will  pervade  it." 

On  the  2nd  of  Febnuuy,  1848,  S.  H.  Jenks,  Q.  B.  Emerson  and 
S.  Soale,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a  Special  Ck>mmittee  *^  consider  the  e:q>e- 
diency  of  establishing  a  High  School  for  Girls,  T][ith  details  and  esti- 
y  mates  in  relation  thereto."  This  committee  reported,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  in  favor  of  establishing  two  snch  schools,  and  of  providing  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  same — one  in  the  laige  nypen  hall  of  the  Qoincy 
Grammar  School,  and  the  other  in  a  similar  hall  of  the  Hancock 
School— each  school  to  receive  250  pupils,  and  the  annual  expense  for 
both  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  The  committee  maintain  that  the  law 
of  the  state  requiring  every  town  containing  five  hundred  families  to 
maintain,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  district  schools,  a  town  school  of 
a  higher  grade  '*  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,"  was  not  com- 
plied with  in  Boston,  inasmuch  as  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools 
were  pot  open  for  girls,  and  that  this  exclusion,  without  other  public 
opportunities  for  similar  instruction,  was  unequal  and  impolitic  With- 
out such  opportunities  women  could  not  become  the  teachers  of  the 
coming  generation,  and  'Hhe  fit  civiliaers  of  mankind."  They  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  fiftcukies  of  females  should  be  deprived  of  the  intel- 
lectual food  provided  for  those  of  males ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
assert  that  the  cultivation  of  these  &culties  will  elevate  the  female  char- 
acter, and  through  that  elevation  society  will  unspeakably  be  benefited. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  the  same  committee  reported  in  fitvor  of  appro- 
priating $2,491  for  seating  and  equipping  generally  the  halls  above 
q[>ecified  for  two  schools,  and  $^,500  for  two  principal  preceptors  of  the 
same  qualification  prescribed  for  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schoolsy 
and  six  female*  assistants.  The  course  of  study  recommended,  besides 
H  review  of  the  branches  pYirsued  in  the^Grammar  Schools,  embraced 
>' algebra,  natural  history,  natural  and  intellectnal  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, botany,  chemistry,  moral  science,  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  languages."  The  preceptor  of  each  school  was  required  ^'to 
give  jiuch  pupils  as  may  desire  to  enter  a  class  for  the  purpose,  suitable 
lectures  on  the  art  of  imparting  instruction  to  children,  with  such  prac- 
ticid  directions  and  exemplifications,  as  may  tend  to  prepare  and  qual- 
ify said  pupila  to  beoome  teachers  of  youth."  These  recommendations 
of  the  sub-committee  were  adopted  by  the  whole  board,  but  the  City 
Government  fiiiled  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1840,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
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Jenln,  Spence  and  Neale,  were  appointed  to  inveft%ate  the  subject  still 
fbrther ;  this  committee  reportcMl  in  &vor  of  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  two  seminaries  for  the  higher  instruction  of  girls,  *'  as  de- 
manded by  the  judgment  of  the  community,  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
the  positive  injunctions  of  law."  They  accordingly  ask  the  appropria- 
tion of  $8,000  to  fit  up  the  halls  before  recommended,  and  of  $7,000 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institutions.  No  action  was  had  on 
these  recommendations  by  the  City  Authorities. 

In  his  first  annual  report  to  the  School  Committee,  submitted  Dec 
80th,  1851,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  School^,  (Nathan  Bishop,)  rec- 
ommended ^  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  as  a  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton system  of  Public  Instruction."  **  It  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as 
have  completed  with  distinguished  success  the  course  of  studies  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  them- 
selves in  the  best  manner  for  this  important  employment"  This  recom- 
mendation was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  (composed  of  Messrs. 
Eaton,  Tracy,  Simonds,  Simpson  and  Hahn,)  which  reported  in  June, 
1802,  in  favor  of  establishing  *'  a  school  for  the  single  object  of  pre- 
paring teachers  for  our  public  schools,"  and  ^  that  it  should  be  resorted 
to  by  those  only  who  may  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching." 
^It  should  provide  for  its  pupils  such  a  course  of  study  as  would 
demand  for  its  completion  the  earnest  and  devoted  application  of  at 
least  two  years ;  one  which  ^ould  insure  not  only  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  elementary,  therefore,  for  the  most  essential,  branches  in 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  give  instruction,  but  which  should 
give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  health,  of  which  there 
b  now  among  many  teachers  such  lamentable  ignorance,  as  would  ena> 
ble  ^em  to  take  proper  care  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge ;  such 
information  in  regard  to  the  true  method  of  calling  into  healthftil 
exercise  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  would  not  allow  one  to 
be  comparatively  dormant,  and  urge  another  into  over  activity,  and 
thus  g^ve  a  one-sided  development  to  the  mind ;  such  a  preparation 
for  unfolding  and  invigorating  the  moral  character  of  their  pupils,  as 
should  best  fit  them  for  successfully  performing  the  duties  growing  out 
of  the  various  relations  of  life ;  and  such  views  of  the  true  character 
of  their  future  vocation— H>f  its  dignity,  of  its  power  to  influence  deeply, 
and  it  may  be  inefiaceably  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  hence  of  its  high 
lesponsibility,  as  while  excitbg  a  modest  distrust  of  their  own  qudi- 
fications,  should  at  the  same  time  arouse  in  them  an  earnest  and  gen- 
erous determination  to  perform  their  duties  with  strict  fidelity,  and  to 
devote  to  their  work  the  whole  strength  of  their  minds  and  hearts." 
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The  report  was  accepted  by  the  School  Committee,  and  on  the  8tli 
of  Jnly,  1852,  the  City  €k>vemment  authorixed  the  estabKahment  of  a 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Pnblie 
Instraction. 

In  September,,  a  sub-committee  on  the  Normal  School,  composed 
of  Russell,  Derby  and  Simpson,  were  directed  to  organize  the  school 
for  two  hundred  pupils,  who  were  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  after  being  found  qualified  in  the  studies  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
The  course  of  study  and  instruction  prescribed,  embraced  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  collateral  branches 
important  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  same,  with  special  reference  to 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  those  studies.  After  having  satisfie* 
torily  mastered  the  required  studies,  pupils  were  permitted  to  proceed 
to  the  study  of  English  literature,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
the  French  language,  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  some  departments 
of  mathematics.  Music,  and  drawing,  and  lectures  on  physiology  and 
hygiene,  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  course.  The  school  thus 
organised  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1852,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Loring  Lathrop,  and  three  assistants,  and  a  model  school  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  D.  Osbom. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  did 
not  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  High  Schools  for  Girls,  who  in  1863  pre- 
sented a  petition  numerously  signed,  asldng  for  such  a  school.  This 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  which  J.  Thomas  Stevenson  was 
chairman,  who  prepared  a  report,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  city 
already  provided  in  the  Grammar  Schools  for  Girls,  a  course  of  in^mo- 
tion  as  advanced  as  that  given  in  schools  denominated  ^  high"  in  other 
cities  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Normal  School,  ^*  a  thorough  review  of 
the  studies  of  the  Grammar  School,  with  the  addition  of  such  collateral 
branches  as  are  important  for  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  those 
studies."  The  report  concludes  by  discouraging  any  present  extShsion  of 
the  means  of  instruction  for  girls.  But  in  1854,  the  School  Com- 
mittee converted  the  Normal  School  into  a  High  School  for  Girls,  by 
opening  it  to  all  who  possessed  the  required  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission without  restriction  as  to  any  intention  or  wish  to  engage  in 
teaching.  It  was  provided  at  the  same  time,  that  a  Normal  Class 
should  be  formed  for  the  latter.  The  report  of  the  School  Committee 
for  1861,  contains  the  following  notice  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal 
School,  after  n>eaking  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School  for  boys. 


While  our  city  was  thof  libeiallv  providing  for  the  ednostion  of  her  sons, 
osrtyiog  them  oo  from  the  Primsiy,  tarovg^  the  OrBimnsr  Schools,  to  the  I^tin  or 
the.Esgluih  High  Schoc4,  her  dsagl^en,  sftcr  lemiing  all  that  wm  tang^t  in  the 
Graminar  Schools,  were  compelled  to  resort  to  private  schools  for  iostmction  in  the 
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higher  branches  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  gire  them  the  fame  adTtntiM  m  tho 
boys,  and  at  th»  nme  time  to  train  up  and  qoalily  teaohcn,  the  Gibli'  Uxaa  amd 
"Nouikis  School  was  instituted  in  1852.  The  oonrse,  at  first  limited  to  two  yearn. 
was  afterwards  extended  to  three— the  seholani  passing  throagh  a  Junior,  Middle,  aiM 
Senior  year.  The  instructors  are  now  fourteen  in  number,  a  master,  nine  feinala 
assistants,  and  four  male  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  departments  of  Drawtngi 
¥Venoh,  German,  and  Vocal  Music.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  li 
held  on  the  two  days  following  the  Annual  Exhibitions  and  Festival  in  Jnly :  when 
the  candidates,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  graduates  from  the  Grammar  Schooli, 
•Ke  required  to  prepare  written  answers  to  printed  questions  in  Geooraphy,  Arithma* 
tie.  Grammar,  and  History.  They  are  also  examined  in  Reading,  Writing,  Spellinffi 
and  Oral  Arithhietic.  More  than  one  thousand  pupils  have  b^n  admitted  to  tUi 
school.  At  the  examination  in  July,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  applicants  | 
ninety-nine  were  admitted  unconditionally ;  thirty-seven  on  the  condition  of  passing  * 
second  examination  in  one  or  more  studies,  and  twenty  were  rejected.  At  the  second 
examination  in  September,  several  new  candidates  presented  themselves,  with  tbost 
conditionally  received ;  and  the  whole  number  admitted  this  year  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  The  number  of  scholars  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  nineW  ia 
1858,  to  three  hundred  and  forty,  twenty  of  whom  have  completed  the  prescribed 
course,  and  are  permitted  to  continue  their  connection  with  the  school,  as  an  advanoad 


The  pupHs,  after  carefhlly  reviewing  their  previous  studies,  are  carried  through  ta 
extended  course  of  Natural,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chem- 
Irtry,  History,  English  Literature,  Drawing,  and  Music,  and  the  Latin,  Frendi,  and 
German  languages.  They  are  encouraged  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  subjects  beyond 
Ihb  limit  of  text-books,  to  form  their  own  views,  to  express  them  freely  and  dcariyi 
and  to  maintain  them  firmly.  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  exerdsea 
of  this  school  is  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  standard 
English  authors,  by  the  classes,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers.  QuastloM 
of  philosophy,  points  of  history,  and  matters  of  taste  are  freely  canvassed.  There  ii 
no  better  method  than  this  for  bringing  out  the  hidden  powers  of  the  mind,  giving 
mdckness  and  activity  to  the  thoughts,  and  communicating  the  ability  of  expressing 
ue  ideas  readily,  and  without  confusion  or  hesitation.  Not  only  is  there  a  most 
thorouffh  and  complete  education  given  in  this  institution;  but,  by  the  peculiar 
methods  of  teaching  in  use  here,  the  pupils  are  eminently  fitted  to  impart  knowledge 
to  others.  The  training  of  all  the  mental  (acuities  is  found  to  be  the  best  preparation 
for  instructing  children.  It  requires  a  large  amount  of  learning,  remarkable  deameaa 
of  thought,  a  firm  grasp  of  ideas,  a  well-disoiplined  mind,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Sn^ish  language,  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  words,  to  teach  properly  even  ikt% 
youngnt  pupils  in  our  schools.  Believing  that  a  good  Normal  School,  in  which 
Bsristants  for  the  Grammar  Departments,  and  instructors  of  the  Primary  Schools  atv 
prepared  for  their  several  duties,  must  be  a  High  School,  the  projectors  of  this  instita- 
tkm  appropriated  the  creator  part  of  the  course  to  the  higher  branches.  A  portion 
of  the  time,  however,  is  given  to  the  Normal  Department  Special  instruction  in  tha 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is  imparted  to  lUl  the  young  ladies ;  and  they  ara 
allowed  to  be  absent  in  some  cases  for  a  few  days,  in  others  for  several  weeks,  in  order 
to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  instructors  in  the  city  schools.  Three  hundred  and 
twentjy-two  have,  at  different  times,  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege*  At  the  «>• 
aminatkma  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers,  graduates  from  this  school  invaria- 
bly stand  among  the  first ;  and  their  success  in  the  various  positions  which  Uiey  hava 
held,  and.  the  promotion  of  sixteen  of  them  already  to  the  post  of  head-assistant| 
prove  that  the  school  is  admirablv  fulfilling  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
llie  assistant  teachers  of  this  school  are  all  gradnatea  of  the  school.  In  October, 
1859,  whan  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  new  instructors  oo  account  of  the  iacreMS 
hi  the  number  of  scholars,  an  examination  was  held  after  public  notice  given  m  tha 
newspapers.  The  eight  young  ladies  who  stood  highest  at  that  examination,  had  been 
educated  at  this  schwrf ;  and  from  their  number  mb  four  assistants,  since  appointad| 
have  been  selected. 

By  the  Report  of  tho  City  Auditor  for  1861,  it  appears  that  the 
laiaries  of  the  teachers  for  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School  for  that 
year,  amounted  to  $8,287.60. 
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The  following  Begnlations  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
are  tsken  from  the  ^  Rulxb  of  the  School  Committee  and  Regulations  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for  1861." 

BBOULATKWS  OF  THS  CnKLB*  HIGH  AHD  VOBMAL  BGHOOL^   1861. 

BscnoN  1.  This  Mhool  b  utMitod  in  MaMO  Strwt  It  was  institated  in  1859. 
with  the  ^siigB  of  fsmialiiag  to  tboae  pupils  who  haive  paasd  through  ths  nsntl 
eoaise  of  ■tnoieB  at  thoXlrainiiisv  Schools  for  girls,  and  at  other  guis*  schools  in  this 
flity,  SB  opportonity  for  a  higher  and  nxire  extended  education,  and  also  to  fit  sodi  of 
them  as  desire  to  become  teacheri.  Ths  following  are  the  regulations  of  this  adiool, 
ia  addition  to  those  common  to  aU  the  schools. 

Bbot.  S.  Ths  instmotors  shall  be,  a  master,  and  as  many  assistants  as  may  be 
feond  expedient^  but  the  whole  nmnber  of  assistants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one 
Ibr  erery  thirty  pupils. 

8bct.  3.  Tlie  examination  of  candidates  for  sdmlssion  to  the  schools,  shall  taho 
pisee  annually,  on  the  Wednesday  and  lliursday  next  succeeding  the  day  of  the  annual 
ediibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

Sect.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  fifteen,  and  not  more  than  nineteen 
fmn  of  age.  They  must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  Arom  the  teachers 
whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must  pass  a  satisfiujtory  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing brancbes^ris. :  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Euglish  Grammar, 
dsqgnphy,  and  History. 

.  Bacr.  5.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors  of  the  aohool, 
both  orally  and  from  written  questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  the  school.  It  shaU  be  the  doty  of  the  said  Committee  to  be  present 
and  to  assist  at  the  examinatioii,  and  the  admisw'on  of  candidates  shall  be  subject  to 
their  approval. 

Sbot.  6.    The  course  of  studies  and  instruction  in  thto  school  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

Junior  Class,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  contlnned.  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, and  Grammar  reviewed.  Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Analysis  of 
language  and  Structure  of  Sentences.  Synouymes.  Rhetoric.  Ebcercises  in  Eng- 
5ACoa.pc.Uon.    B^.    U.«,  beg«.    i^r^  ta  Drawing  .nd  I.  ToC 

Middk  Claat.  Natural  Philoaophy,  continued.  Bnp}iah  Literature.  Algebra. 
Moral  Philosophy.  Latin,  continued.  French,  begun,  (mstruction  given  bv  a  native 
VnwAk  teacher.)  Rhetoric,  with  exercises  in  Composition,  continued.  Physiology, 
with  Lectareo.  Genersl  History.  Exercises  in  brawing  and  in  Vooaf  Muaio. 
Reading  standard  English  works,  with  exercises  in  Criticism. 

Smfor  Clou,  Latin  and  French,  continued.  Georoetiy.  General  History.  In- 
laDcetual  Philosophy.  Astroaomyw  Chemistry,  with  Leetnres.  Exercisee  hi  Com- 
position. Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal  Music.  Exerdses  in  Criticism,  com- 
prislug  a  carefol  examination  of  works  of  the  best  English  •authors.  Instruction  In 
tlis  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Teaching.  Such  instruction  in  Music  shall  be  given  to 
aU  the  pupils  as  may  qualify  them  to  teach  Vocal  Music  In  our  Public  Schools. 

8scT.  7.  The  sesrions  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9  o'ck)ck,  A.  M.,  and  dose  at 
9  d^lcdc,  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Satiffday,  when  the  school  shall  dose  at 
lo'okxdr. 

8io^  8.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  (or  three  years.  .Papils  who  hava 
sttended  for  that  period,  and  who  have  completed  the  coarse  in  a  manner  aatisfiMtoiy 
to  the  teachers  ana  the  Committee  on  the  scnool,  shall  be  entitled  to  reodve  a  diploma 
or  osrtifioate  to  that  efiaoti  on  laaring  aohooL 
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Compiled  fiom  B«poit  of  BdMol  Ooaiminioiier  (Admb  flnijthO  Aqfoit  31,  180S. 


1.  Out  of  028,890  yoath  between  five  and  twenty-one  yean  of 
age,  723,660  were  enrolled  in  the  Ck>nmion  Schools,  in  the  year 
ending  Angust  81, 1869.  Of  this  number  (798,669)  848,147,  wer« 
females. 

8.  Of  the^  21,800  teachers  employed  in  the  Conunon  Schools 
during  the  year,  10,031  were  females. 

8.  In  twenty-three  incorporated  institutions,  styled  Colleges  and 
Seminwies,  (all  designed  to  give  to  females  an  education  superior  t# 
that  given  in  the  Academies  and  High  Schools  for  boys,  and  several 
claiming  to  give  an  appropriate  and  equivalent  instruction  to  that 
given  in  colleges  for  male  youth,)  there  were  1,636  pupils  in  the 
regular  courses,  which  extended  through  four,  and  in  two  institu- 
tions to  five  years,  besides  1,160  in  partial  and  preparatory  courses. 
These  institutions  have  large  buildings,  many  possess  extensive 
grounds,  and  some  are  well  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  of  inr 
struction,  and  the  best  facilities  of  residence.  These  grounds  and 
buildings  cost  $876,000,  approximating  closely  to  the  value  of  the 
colleges  for  males,  which  are  returned  at  $032,000.  Of  these  u^ 
stitutions,  for  female  pupils,  we  give  the  tabulated  statements  of  the 
Commissioner. 

Of  the  organization,  studies,  and  discipline,  including  the  residence 
and  domestic  training  of  the  pupils,  of  the  Female  CoU^  at  Col- 
lege Hill,  the  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  a&d  the  Female 
Department  of  Oberlin  College,  as  types  of  thie  studies  and  aims 
of  femide  education  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  advanced  com- 
munities of  the  country,  we  hope  to  give  a  detailed  account  here- 
after. These  institutions  for  female  education  have  marked  peculiar- 
ities which  distinguish  them  from  seminaries  having  the  same  gen- 
eral aims  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe. 

4.  These  statistics  of  female  education  do  not  include  a  large 
number  of  private  institutions  of  different  grades,  academic,  and 
otherwise,  of  which,  several  numerously  attended,  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Y.    PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 


The  experience  of  every  country  where  the  schools,  public, 
parochial,  or  private,  have  attained  any  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  teachers  are  respected  for  their  personal  and  professional 
worth,  has  demonstrated  that  early  and  continued  success  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  and  in  the  management  of  educational  institu- 
tions generally,  demands  not  only  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  an  amount  and  kind  of  scholarship  equal  at  least  to 
the  standard  aimed  at  in  the  schools,  but  special  preparation  in 
knowledge  and  methods,  and  continued  efforts  at  self  and  profea* 
sional  improvement  to  obviate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  an  isolar 
ted  and  monotonous  occupation.  To  secure  this  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  progressive  improvement  in  individual  teachers,  to  exclude 
from  the  profession  unworthy  and  incompetent  members,  to  give 
opportunities  of  a  generous  genial  culture  as  the  basis  of  all  special 
studies,  and  the  source  of  a  powerful  unconscious  tuition  in  manner, 
character,  and  daily  life,  to  protect  all  who  follow  the  business  of 
teaching  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  and  increase  their  means  of  per- 
sonal  happiness  and  social  influence,  various  institutions,  agencies, 
and  measures,  legal  and  voluntary,  have  been  resorted  to,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  countries.  We  here  briefly  enumerate 
some  of  these  Institutions  and  Agencies,  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere. 

L  Religious  Communities,  or  Associations  of  persons,  who,  having 
served  a  severe  and  prolonged  novitiate,  or  preparatory  course  to 
test  their  vocation,  devote  themselves  for  life,  and  without  pecuniary 
fee,  or  worldly  reward,  to  the  business  of  instruction.  Such  were 
the  Benedictines,  the  Hieronymians,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  the  Oratorians,  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St  Francis  of 
Paola,  and  other  religious  orders  which  have  done  their  work,  and 
given  way  to  the  Jesuits,  the  XJrsulines,  the  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools,  {IfuHtut  des  Frhres  des  EcoUs  ChrStiennes,)  and  other 
teaching  communities,  whose  schools  are  found  in  every  country 
where  the  Catholic  Church  is  established.     The  Mother  House  of 
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each  of  these  orders,  where  the  novitiate  is  served,  is,  strictly  spea)c- 
ing,  a  Normal  School,  having  its  norma,  or  rule  or  pattern  of  pro- 
fessional life  and  practice.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  home,  where 
help,  and  rest  and  health  are  sought  by  its  members  in  need,  exhaus- 
tion, and  old  age.  Several  of  these  Houses  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  Teachers^  Seminaries  which  are  the  creaUon  of  the  State. 

n.  Institutions,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government  lor  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  which  the  State  has 
undertaken  to  establish  to  protect  itself  from  the  ignorance  of  any 
portion  of  its  people,  or  to  add  to  its  resources  of  strength  and  pro- 
duction the  cultivated  intellect  and  restrained  passions  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. These  institutions  are  called  by  different  names,  and  are  or- 
ganized and  managed  on  different  plans  in  different  countries,  but  in 
all,  their  aims  and  functions  are  special,  viz.,  to  give  to  young  men 
and  women,  fbund  qualified  in  age,  character,  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments, a  practical  knowledge  of  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  school- 
room. In  most  of  the  German  states,  where  they  first  received 
governmental  recognition,  they  are  called  Teachers'  Seminaries  or 
Normal  Schools,  although  the  latter  designation  was  originally  ap- 
plied in  Austria,  to  a  select  class  in  certain  prominent  schools  com- 
posed of  pupils  who  were  receiving  special  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  as  assistants  in  the  school  In  England 
they  are  called  Training  Colleges. 

IIL  Classes,  or  departments  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  chief  towns,  composed  of  scholars  who  have  mastered  the 
studies  of  the  school,  and  show  an  aptness  and  desire  to  teach* 
These  pupils  receive  additional  and  special  instruction,  and  are  em- 
ployed at  a  small  and  increasing  compensation,  first  as  assistants, 
then  as  under  masters,  and  finally  as  head  masters.  This  plan  of 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  especially  in  large  towns,  is 
the  main  reliance  of  the  government  in  Austria  and  Holland,  and 
with  some  modifications  by  which  the  best  pupil-teacher  become 
Queen's  Scholars  in  the  Training  Colleges,  in  England.  It  is  an 
admirable  preliminary  test  and  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
regular  Normal  School,  and  might  profitably  be  made  supplementary 
to  the  latter. 

lY.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  all  Higher  Seminaries  of  Learning  on 
the  History,  Principles,  and  Art  of  Education-— designed  particularly 
for  such  students  at  propose  to  teach  or  may  be  called  on  to  organ- 
iie  and  administer  schools.  Such  lectures  are  delivered  in  many 
universities  of  Qermany,  and  theological  students  are  required  to 
altend  as  a  necessary  prepantion  for  the  right  performance  of  the 
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duties  of  school  inapecton  and  local  school  committees,  which  are 
always,  although  not  exclnsivclj,  composed  of  deigymen.  Such  in- 
struction,  whether  given  by  lectures,  or  by  class-book  and  recitation, 
should  be  deemed  essential  to  graduation  in  itby  Ck>Uege  or  Acada* 
my  or  High  School^  which  are  the  natural  sources  to  supply  teach- 
ers to  the  schools  below.  Originally  the  d^^ree  of  Bachelor  and  Maa-^ 
ter  of  Arts  were  evidence  of  the  scholarship  and  authority  of  the 
holders  to  establish,  teach,  and  govern  schools.  Such  knowledge 
should  enter  into  the  training  of  .11  Uber«lly  educated  Americm 
citizens,  whose  services  are  in  constant  demand  as  trustees  and  com?- 
mittees  of  schools  of  different  grade.  When  such  courses  are  sup- 
plemented by  practical  training  in  a  Normal  School,  it  forms  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  professional  education  of  a  teacher. 

y.  Itinerating  Normal  Agents  and  Organisers  of  Schools,  to  hold 
Teachers'  Institutes,  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Schools,  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions,  and  imparting  Ufe  and  efflcieney^ 
to  schools  which  have  run  down  under  inefficient  teachers,  and  bring 
up  to  a  normal  standard  the  schools  and  the  public  ientiment  of 
particular  districts.  The  efforts  of  an  indefatigable  Normal  Agent 
like  William  S.  Baker,  so  highly  appreciated  in  Connecticut  and 
RlKkle  Island,  or  of  a  School  Organizer  like  those  sent  out  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  by  familiar  conversation  with  teachers,  and ' 
practical  illustrations  in  their  schoolrooms,  of  improved  methods  of 
arranging  the  studies,  and  conducting  schools  will  reach  more  widely 
than  a  Normal  School 

VI.  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  gatherings  of  teachers,  both  for  con« 
ference  and  instruction,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more 
than  four  weeks,  in  successive  years  in  different  localities,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  operations  school  officers  and  parents.  Such  gatherings  of 
teachers,  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different 
grades;  in  such  numbers  as  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power 
of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  freedom 
of  individual  thought  and  action ;  for  a  period  of  time,  long  enough 
to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted 
as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gsgements ;  under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  is  their  large  experience  and  acknowledged  sno- 
cess  as  educators  and  teachers ;  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  onoa 
theoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquify, 
discussion,  and  familiar  conversation — such  gatherings  of  teachers  ao 
ofganized  and  conducted  as  to  exclude  professional  jeabusy,  and  flfc 
the  same  time  to  enlist  the  oodperation  and  attendance  of  school 
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officen  and  parents,  by  assigning  to  the  evening  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, all  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
teachers,  will  begin  the  work  of  renovation  and  improvement  at 
once  in  the  home  and  the  school,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents, 
in  the  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  officers,  and 
the  public  generally. 

YIL  A  system  of  examination,  by  which  only  persons  of  the 
light  spirit,  character,  attainments,  and  practical  skill,  are  licensed 
to  teach,  combined  with  modes  of  school  inspection,  by  which  in- 
oompetent  and  unworthy  members  are  excluded  from  the  profession. 

YIII.  Plans  of  associations  of  the  teachers  of  a  school,  city,  or 
larger  district,  for  periodical  conferences  for  mutual  and  professional 
improvement,  and  for  occasional  visits  to  each  others'  schools. 

IX.  Legal  recognition  of  the  true  value  of  the  teacher's  office,  by 
exemption  from  all  services  which  interfere  with  the  full  performance 
of  its  duties,  or  imply  that  the  constant  care  and  highest  nurture  of 
children  and  youth  are  of  secondary  interest;  and  by  provision  for 
its  permanence  and  adequate  compensation,  independent  of  the 
negligence  or  parsimony  of  parents  and  municipal  authorities. 

X.  A  system  of  promotion  from  a  less  desirable  school,  to  one 
more  so  in  respect  to  studies,  location,  and  salary,  dependent  not 
upon  fiivoritism,  but  upon  an  open  and  impartial  examination. 

XL  Access  to  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
to  educational  periodicals,  by  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  is  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  experienced  teachers 
in  his  own  and  other  times,  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

XIL  Facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  some  industrial  pursuit,  out 
of  school  hours;  which  will  add  to  the  happiness  and  emoluments  of 
the  teacher,  without  diminishing  his  personal  influence  as  the  edu- 
cator of  the  community. 

XIIL  A  system  of  savings,  aided  and  guaranteed  by  the  govern* 
ment,  but  founded  in  habits  of  thrift  and  forecast  in  the  teachers, 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  themselves  in  old  age,  or  sickness, 
and  for  their  fiunilies,  in  case  of  death. 

By  these  and  other  institutions,  agencies,  and  means,  already  recog- 
nised or  established  to  some  extent,  the  office  of  teacher  has  been 
greatly  elevated  in  usefulness  and  in  social  and  pecnniary  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  bring  together  the  experience 
of  different  states  in  this  most  important  department  of  the  whole' 
field  of  educational  kbor,  as  presented  in  official  documents,  and  the 
observations  of  intelligent  and  tnutworthy  educators. 


VI.   TEACHER'S  CONFERENCES 

AND  OTHXB  1I0DB8  OV  PB0R88I0KAL  IMFBOYSMIMT. 


L  oirr  or  omoAoa 


The  Rules  of  ths  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
provide — ^in  addition  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  all  the  teachen  of  each 
of  the  large  graded  schools,  both  High  and  District,  in  their  several 
school-houses,  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  and  illustrating  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  school-— 
for  an  Institute  to  be  held  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  the  daty  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Sdiools  to  meet  on  the 
firat  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  at  the  High  School  bnflding,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  an  Institute  for  their  own  improvement  in  teadiing,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  exercises  shall  commence  at  9  A.  If.,  and 
dose  at  12  If.,  with  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes.  Before  the  dose  of  each  In- 
stitute, the  Superintendent  shall  adopt  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  best  to 
secure  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  At  the 
dose  of  each  term,  the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Board  all  cases  of 
absence  or  tardiness,  or  leaving  before  the  dose  of  the  Institute,  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  term. 

Of  the  operations  of  these  Monthly  Institutes,  and  other  means 
of  professional  improvement  among  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chicago,  the  Superintendent  (William  H.  Wslls,)  in 
his  Annual  Report,  submitted  December  81st,  1862,  thus  speaks: 

Monthly  Meetinga  of  Teachers, 

The  Monthly  Institutes  of  Teachers  have  been  held  during  the  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  has,  in 
most  cases,  been  regular  and  prompt  The  time  has  been  occupied  with  model 
exerdses  of  dasses  finom  the  different  schools,  drill  exercises  of  classes  composed 
of  teachers,  reading  the  **  Chicago  TecKiAer,"  conducted  by  the  ladies,  lectures,  dis> 
cusmons,  and  remarks  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  now  so  much  increased  that  it  is  found  imi^iractica- 
ble  to  introduce  drill  exercises  in  any  portion  of  the  course  of  study,  that  will 
be  equally  profitable  to  alL  Teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  classes  have 
no  special  interest  in  exercises  adapted  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  classes,  and 
vice  versa.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  general 
exercises  of  the  Institute  during  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  with  all  the 
teachers  together,  and  dividing  the  Institute  into  five  sections  during  the  last 
hour  for  drill  exercises  and  discussions  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  several  sec- 
tions. Teadiers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  classes  constitute  the  first  sec- 
tion; those  of  the  third  and  fourth  grade  classes,  the  fecond  section,  and  so  on 
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through  all  the  grades.  Each  section,  embracing  two  grades  of  the  oonrse^ 
has  one  or  more  drill  exercises  every  month.  By  this  arrangement,  we  hare 
five  exercises  going  forward  simultaneously,  and  the  teachers  of  each  section 
take  up  only  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

The  management  of  the  Institute  has  been  left  by  the  Board  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  it  has  been  my  uniform  practice  to  inrite  a  committee 
of  the  teachers  to  aid  me  in  arranging  the  successive  programmes  of  exercises. 
In  most  other  cities,  the  programme  of  exercises  is  always  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  This  is  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  discussions 
upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  other  irrelevant 
topics.  Except  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  the  course  I  have  adopted  has 
given  to  the  Institute  much  of  the  freedom  of  a  voluntary  association,  and  thus 
far  I  have  found  very  few  evils  resulting  from  it  I  do  not  recoUeet  a  sing^  in- 
stance during  the  past  year  in  which  the  committee  have  desired  to  introdooe  a 
subject  for  discussion  that  I  did  not  approve. 

The  teachers  have  performed  cheerfUUy  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  meetings  has  been  well  sustained  through  the  year. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  frequent  meetings  of  teachers,  especially  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  are  now  generally  admitted,  and  every  teacher  who  is 
desirous  of  advancing  in  his  profession,  finds  that  he  can  derive  important  aid 
fh)m  a  carefbl  comparison  of  his  own  views  and  methods  with  those  of  other 
teachera  But  nothwithstanding  this  general  agreement  of  (pinion  respecting 
the  value  and  importance  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  there  is  still  very  great  diver- 
sity of  practice  in  different  cities  and  towns  respecting  the  fi^uency  or  infi^ 
quency  of  holding  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  character  of  the  attendance. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  prominent  educators  on  this 
subject,  and  the  practice  of  different  cities,  I  recently  sent  out  letters  of  enquiry 
to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States.  The  answers  deceived 
from  over  one  hundred  different  towns,  have  put  me  in  possession  of  very  fbll 
and  satisfactory  information  on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the  results : 

1.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Western  States,  the  engagements  with  teach- 
ers are  made  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  shall  attend  Institutes  for 
professional  improvement  as  often  as  once  a  month.  These  meetings  are  usually 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  the  sessions  are  from  two  to  three  hours  in  length.  In 
most  cases,  an  account  is  kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  teadiers,  and  absences 
from  the  Institutes  are  regarded  the  same  as  absences  fh)m  any  of  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  schools.  In  many  Western  cities,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  number,  the  Institutes  are  held  as  often  as  twice  in  a  month;  and  in  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  dties,  every  week. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cities  of  the  Ifiddle  States,  the  teadiers  are  required 
to  attend  Institutes  as  often  as  once  a  month,  but  this  practice,  except  in 
Pennsylvania,*  is  not  so  general  in  the  Middle  as  in  the  Western  States. 

In  the  New  England  States,  there  is  not  one  city  in  ten  in  wliich  the  rules 
of  the  School  Directors  require  the  teachers  to  hold  meetings  for  profbasional 

*A.a  Act  was  pMMd  In  April,  186B,  requfrlof  all  the  t«achera  of  the  poblie  ■ehoole  to 
,  devote  two  Satnrdaji  of  each  month  to  tztrclaes  or  iDatttutct  for  their  amtoal  Inprovemeot 
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improvement  so  often  aa  once  a  month,  and  in  moat  Eaatem  citi0i^  the  Directora 
have  no  rale  on  thia  anbjcct* 

2.  Another  means  of  improring  the  qoaliflcationa  of  teachera,  is  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  Saturday  Normal  Classes,  which  all  teachers  of  limited  experience,  or 
those  holding  certificates  below  the  first  grade,  are  expected  to  attend.f 

In  some  cities,  attendance  at  the  Normal  Classes  is  optional  with  the  teach* 
era,  and  m  others  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Directors. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  weekly  Normal  Classes  are  designed  to  benefit  both  the 
asaistanta  already  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  candidates  Ibr  situations  in 
them.  In  Baltimore,  no  applicant  is  eligible  to  an  appointment  aa  assistant, 
tQl  she  has  first  attended  at  least  twenty-six  sessions  of  the  Normal  Class. 

The  labors  of  the  &ithful  teacher  are  sufficiently  exhausting,  without  the  ad- 
ditional effort  of  preparing  several  lessons  to  be  recited  at  the  close  of  every 
week,  and  the  time  required  to  attend  the  weekly  Normal  Class  during  a  series 
of  terms  or  years,  is  greatly  needed  for  healthful  relaxation  and  exercise.  While, 
therefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  increased  attention  that  ia  given  to 
monthly  and  semi-monthly  Institutes  of  Teachers,  I  must  be  allowed  to  expresa 
the  opinion,  that  weekly  Normal  Classes  of  Teachera  can  never  meet  with  gen- 
eral &vor  among  judicious  fliends  of  education. 

3.  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  purposes  of  professional  improve- 
ment, have  generally  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  The  testimony  on 
this  point  is  abundant  and  unequivocal  There  are  few  dtiea  in  whidi  these 
associations  secure  the  constant  attendance  of  even  half  the  number  of  teachera 
connected  with  the  schools ;  and  most  of  the  voluntary  associations  that  have 
maintained  a  permanent  existence,  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  Masters  and 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades,  and  have  failed  to  reach  and  benefit  the  great 
body  of  Grammar  and  Primary  assistants. 

*Tbe  foUowioff  claMifi«d  list  embraces  moet  of  the  cHiei  whieh  beiong  to  either  of  the 
dirieioM  deecribed  above : 

Attendance  at  htetitiUee  required  once  a  moniA.— Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  CInclanmtl,  Thrtuany— and 
Cohimbai,  O.;  Detroit,  Mkh. ;  LouleriUe,  Ky.;  ETanariUe,  Ind.;  Chicago,  Spriofffleld; 
Wareaw,  and  Alton,  ItL  ;  St.  Louia,  Mo. ;  St.  Paal,  Min. 

Attendttnee  required  once  in  two  ireeikt.— Brattleboro',  Vt. ;  Norwich,  Conn. ;  Rochester 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Maosfield,  NorwaUc,  Toledo,  and  Zanesrille*  O. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Ann 
Arbor,  Kalamazoo,  and  Adrian,  Mich.;  Indianapolis  and  New  Albany,  lud.;  Peoria,  Quincy, 
GiUena,  and  Galei^NirK,  IIL ;  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Attmdwnee  required  once  a  leeeA.—Oswego,  two  terms  in  a  year,  Elmlra,  two  terms  in  a 
year,  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Sandusky,  O.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Newport,  Ky.;  Rock 
Island,  111. ;  DaTcnport,  Iowa ;  Racine,  Madison,  Janesville,  and  Sheboygan,  Wia. 

No  rule  requiring  attendance  <u  often  aa  once  a  mon/A.— Portland,  Bangor,  Brunswick, 
Bath,  Me. ;  Manchester,  Concord,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  U. ;  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Roxbury,  Salem,  Newborypoit,  New  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  Worceeter,  Fkll  River,  Mass. ;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Conn. ; 
Providence,  Bristol,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Albany,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wihnington,  Del. ;  Cleveland  and  Dayton,  O. ;  Dixon, 
III ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Muscatine,  Iowa ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  about  twenty  cities  not  embraced  in  the  foregofng  classes. 
Some  of  these  are  included  in  the  list  of  cities  requiring  Satarday  Normal  CIsssas,  some  ere 
ffoverned  by  the  special  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  others  the  taaBhsrs  are  called  together 
at  irrcgalar  intervals. 

t  Schools  of  this  description  have  been  established  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
T.;  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Newark  and  Pattenoot  N.  J. ;  Bkwmington,  III. ;  Baltimore,  Clncin- 
Mtl,  81.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  a  few  other  cities.  In  SL  Loois,  Nsw  York,  Brooklyn,  aad 
Concord,  these  schools  have,  for  varloaa  rsaaons,  been  either  aaspanded  CtBporurily,  or 
•Btfareiy  abandoned. 
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4.  Ttie  nnmerotu  lettera  receiyed  from  different  portions  of  the  coontiy, 
afford  the  fullest  evidenoe  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  professional  improyemeiit 
of  teachers;  and  in  several  instancesi  the  more  active  and  progressive  teachers 
have  themselves  requested  the  Directors  to  establish  Institutes,  which  all  tfa# 
teachers  should  be  required  to  attend. 

In  cities  where  Teachers*  Institutes  are  established  bj  order  of  the  Sdiool 
Directors,  the  best  teachers  are  generally  the  most  ready  to  attend,  and  the  moet 
interested  in  the  exercises ;  while  those  who  really  need  them  most  are  usoaOj 
the  first  to  complain  that  they  are  burdensome,  uninteresting,  and  profitless. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Is  found  in  tiis 
feeling  which  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  they  encroach  upon  tiis 
time  that  properly  belongs  to  the  teachers.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  !•- 
move  this  impreenon,  and  secure  the  cheerful  attendance  of  the  teachers  upon 
tlie  meetings,  and  their  hearty  interest  in  them.  The  first  and  most  important 
measure  to  be  adopted,  is  to  have  a  lull  and  definite  understanding,  that  aU 
engagements  with  teachers  include  attendance  upon  the  Institutes  and  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  their  exercises;  and  that  absence  from  one  of  these  mesi- 
ings  is  quite  as  important  a  neglect  of  duty  as  absence  from  school  during  aqy 
of  the  regular  sessions.  Another  means  of  securing  this  object  would  be  tins 
establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  different  cities.  If  the  custom  of 
devoting  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  month  to  exercises  for  mutual  improve- 
ment was  universal,  no  teacher  would  think  of  objecting  to  it  We  are  not  to 
expect  that  this  uniformity  will  be  secured  at  once,  but  the  practice  of  exdiang- 
ing  school  reports,  which  is  every  year  increasing,  is  already  exerting  a  mani- 
fest influence  in  this  direction.  If  each  member  of  the  Board,  in  this  and  other 
cities^  would  spend  but  two  or  three  hours  in  the  year  at  these  meetings^  it 
would  do  very  much  to  encourage  the  teachers,  and  stimulate  them  to  put  Ibrth 
.their  best  efforts  to  render  the  exercises  interesting  and  profitable^ 

Practical  drill  exercises,  on  some  subject  connected  vnth  the  daily  routine  of 

the  school-room,  and  in  which  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to  take  a  part,  should 

form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  every  Teachers'  Institute.    It  is  those  who  sit 

as  passiye  listeners,  or  in  passive  listlessness,  that  are  not  interested  and  not 

benefited. 

ftactygri  MeeHngs  in  School  Hours, 

In  Boston*  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  cities,  the  Superintendents  are  au- 
thorised to  can  occasional  meetings  of  certain  classes  of  teachers  in  school  honn^ 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  In  most 
cases,  the  teachers  that  are  called  together  for  this  purpose,  dismiss  their 
divisions  for  the  half  day;  but  a  single  division  or  class  is  sometimes  retained 
for  purposes  of  experimental  instruction. 

In  some  cities,  all  the  teachers  of  each  school  are  called  together  by  tbt 
Principal  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  respecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  school 

*  The  foUowInc  is  tbs  mle  of  th«  BoMon  School  CommittM : 

**The  BaptrlnttndMit  shall  adrlM  the  teftchert  on  the  beet  metbodt  of  IneCructlon  uid  dis> 
cipliDe,  and,  to  iUuMrate  these  meChodt  In  rcepeet  to  Primary  Schools,  he  shall  hold  oe> 
eaaioiMl  neetlogi  of  the  teaehera  of  the  echoola,  and  hare  aathorliy  to  dIamiM  the  PriflMry 
Schoola  at  inch  tlmo  as  he  AaU  deem  adrlMble,  not  ezceedinf  one-half  day  in  each  quarter. 
Be  has  aathorlty,  alao,  to  dliBte  the  GFaauaar  Schoola,  not  ezceedlnff  one-half  day  Ib  each 
half  year,  for  the  pwpoae  of  hokttaf  smUnp,  of  the  teachers  of  thcae  sehools." 
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Tbe  teachers  of  our  High  School  have  a  regular  weekly  meeting,  which  has 
been  sustained  from  the  organization  of  the  school  to  the  present  tune. 

I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that  these  meetings  may  be  made  to  exert  a 
highly  beneficial  influence;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  rule  be 
adopted  requiring  each  of  the  Principals  to  dismiss  his  school  an  hour  before 
usual  time  of  closing,  one  day  in  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting 
of  tlie  teachers,  to  discuss  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  confer  to- 
gether respecting  the  general  interests  of  the  school 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  teachers 
in  knowledge  and  spirit  was  kept  np  in  Prussia,  under  the  lead  of 
School-Counselor  Bernhardt,  we  append  an  extract  from  his  journal 
of  the  last  week's  proceedings  of  a  Teacher's  Conferences. 

IMFBOVElfENT  OF   SCHOOL-TEACHEBB. 

At  the  commenoement  of  the  late  school  efforts  in  Pnuaia,  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  already  in  the  profession  who  had  not  posseased  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  training,  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  assemble  durii^  the  weeks  of 
vacation  in  their  schools,  and,  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher,  go  through 
a  regular  course  of  lessons  for  their  improvement  Of  the  entire  course  a  care- 
ful and  minute  journal  was  kept  and  transmitted  to  the  government  The  fol- 
lowing is  fitun  the  journal  of  a  four  weeks'  course  of  this  kind,  which  was  held 
at  R^enwald  in  1821,  under  the  charge  of  School-Counselor  Bernhardt  Hie 
Kin^  gave  his  special  approbation  of  t&a  journal,  and  caused  a  large  number  <^ 
eopies  to  be  pnnted  and  drculated  tliroughout  the  kingdom.  Hm  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  expresses  himself  respecting  it  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"The  view  presented  and  acted  upon  by  School-Counselor  Bernhardt,  that 
the  important  point  is  not  the  quantity  and  variety  of  knowledge  communicated, 
but  its  sc^dity  and  accuracy ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  true  culture  ooosists 
in  the  education  to  piet^,  tne  fear  of  God,  and  Christian  humility ;  and,  aocord- 
bgly,  that  those  di^xmtions,  before  all  things  else,  must  be  awakened  and  con- 
firm^ in  teachers,  that  thereby  they  may  exercise  love,  lonff-suSering,  and 
dieerfulness,  in  their  difficult  and  labonous  calling — these  principles  are  the  only 
correct  ooes,  acoordinff  to  which  the  education  of  teachers  every  where,  and  in 
all  cases,  can  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  notwithstanding  the  re^d  which  must 
be  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  intellectuiu  condition  of  particular 
provinces  and  communities.  The  Ministry  hereby  enjoin  it  anew  upon  the  Re- 
gency, not  only  to  make  these  principles  their  guide  in  their  own  labors  in  the 
common  schools  and  Teachers*  Seminaries,  but  also  to  commend  and  ur^  them 
m  the  most  emphatic  manner  on  all  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  jurisdiction. 
That  this  will  be  faithfully  done,  the  Ministry  expect  with  so  much  the  more 
oonfidenoe,  because  in  this  way  alone  can  the  supreme  will  of  his  Majesty  the 
Ein^,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  expressed,  be  fulfilled.  Of  the  manner  m  which 
the  Regency  execute  this  order,  tne  Ministry  expect  a  Report,  and  only  remark 
further,  that  as  many  copies  of  the  journal  as  may  be  neecfed  will  be  supplied." 

Hie  strongly  religious  character  of  the  instructions  in  the  following  journal  will 
be  noticed ;  Dot  wiO  any  ChrUiian  find  fault  with  this  characteristic,  or  with  the 
Kmff  and  Ministry  for  commending  it  f 

The  journal  gives  an  account  of  the  employment  of  every  hour  in  theMay,  from 
half  past  six  in  tliejnoming  to  a  quarter  oeiore  nine  in  the  evening.  Instead  of 
making  extracts  from  different  parts  of  it,  I  here  present  the  entire  journal  for 
the  lart  week  of  the  course,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  better  opportuoify  of 
forming  his  own  judgment  on  the  real  merits  of  the  system. 

^  FOUBTU  WKXK. 

Monday,  Oct,  22.— A.  M.  6^-1  MediUtion.  Teachers  and  parents,  forvet  not 
that  your  children  are  men,  and  that,  as  such,  they  have  the  ability  to  beoame 
leasooable.  Ood  will  have  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  As 
men,  our  diildren  have  the  dignity  of  men,  and  a  right  to  life,  cultivation,  honor, 
and  truth.    This  is  a  holy,  imdienable  right,  that  is,  no  man  can  divest  himself  ci 
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it  without  oeAtiiig  to  be  a  num.  ^-^j^  Bible  inttmctioiL  Reading  the  Bible. 
and  verbal  analysu  of  what  is  read.  Jetus  in  the  wildemeas.  9-12.  Writiqf  . 
Exercue  in  fmaU  letters.  P.  M.  2-6.  Writing  as  before.  6f-7.  Singing.  8-81. 
Meditation.  Our  schools  should  be  Christian  sohods  for  Christian  ebildren,  and 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  daily  the  chief  teacher.  One  thing  is  needfiiL  Jesoa 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  great  end  of  our  schools^ 
therefore,  ib  the  instruction  of  chilcbren  m  Christianity ;  or  the  knowledge  of  hear- 
enly  truths  in  hope  of  eternal  life ;  and  to  answer  tne  queetion,  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  f  Our  children,  as  they  grow  up,  must  be  able  to  say,  from  the  oon- 
victioo  of  their  hearts.  We  know  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Soo 
of  the  living  .GkxL  Beloved  teadiers,  teach  no  Christianity  without  Christy  and 
know  that  uiere  cannot  be  a  living  fiuth  without  knowledge  and  love. 

Tuetdajf,  OeL  2&— A.  M.  6-7.  Meditation.  Christian  k£oo1s  are  the  gardm 
of  Gkxi's  Spirit,  and  the  plantations  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  hdy  places.  How 
dreadful  is  this  place  1  lliis  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  Gloa.  Teadi6r% 
venerate  your  schools — ^regard  the  sacred  as  sacred  7-8j^  Bible  instmetka. 
Reading  of  the  Bible  and  verbal  analysis  of  what  is  read.  Luke  xv.  1-10.  8^-9. 
Catechism.  Repeating  the  second  article  with  profier  emphasis^  and  the  necee- 
sary  explanation  of  terms.  10-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  German  capitals,  with 
the  wntinff  of  syllables  and  words.  F.  M.  1-4.  General  repetition  of  the  instmo- 
tions  for  soiool-teachers  given  during  the  month.  4-6.  .Brief  instruction  respeet- 
ing  school  discipline  and  school  laws.  6-7.  Singing.  8-8^.  Meditation.  Teadi- 
ers, you  sboula  make  your  school  a  house  of  pirayer,  not  a  den  of  murderers. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill — ^tlut  is,  thou  shalt  do  no  injury  to  the  souls  of  thy  childnuL 
This  you  will  do  if  you  are  an  ungodly  teacher,  if  you  neglect  your  cuity,  if  you 
keep  no  order  or  diKipline  in  your  school,  if  you  instruct  the  children  iSadly,  or 
not  at  all,  and  set  before  Uiem  an  injurious  example.  The  children  will  be  kk- 
iured  also  by  hurrying  through  the  school-prayers,  the  texts,  and  catechism,  and 
by  all  thoughtless  resding  and  committing  to  memory.    May  God  help  you  1 

Wedneatuiyf  Get  24. — 6-6|.  Meditation.  Dear  teachers,  yon  labor  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  the  kingdom  of  God ;  be,  therefore,  God's  instruments  axid  C(^ 
workers.  Thy  kingdom  comew  In  all  things  apf«t>ving  ourselves  as  the  ministers 
of  God.  81-84.  Bade  instructun  as  before,  John  iv.  1-16.  8^-9.  Catechism.  Hie 
correct  and  emphatic  reading  and  repeating  of  the  first  section,  with  brief  expU- 
nation  of  terms.  10-12.  Instruction  in  school  discipline  and  school  laws.  P.  II 
1-8.  Instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  For  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  economy,  the  school  is  arranged  in  six  divisions,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  ao(juainted  with  the  business,  with  whom  they  go  into  an  orchard,  and 
under  his  mspection  perform  all  the  necessary  work.  General  principles  and 
directions  are  written  in  a  book,  of  which  each  student  has  a  copy.  More  cool- 
ing is  the  'shade,  and  more  sweet  the  fruit,  of  the  tree  which  thme  own  hands 
have  planted  and  cherished.  8-6.  Instruction  in  school  diBcipline  and  school 
laws.  6i-^.  Singinfi^.  8-9.  Meditation.  The  Christian  school-teacher  is  also  a 
good  husband  and  uther.  Blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober, 
of  good  behavior,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  ffreedy  of  filthy 
lucre,  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous,  one  that  ndeth  well  his  own  houses 
having  his  children  in  subjection,  with  aU  gravity.  He  that  readeth,  let  him 
understand. 

Thwrtday,  Oct,  26.— A.  M.  6-6|.  Meditation.  Dear  teachers,  do  aU  in  yoar 
power  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace  with  your  districts,  that  you  may  be  a 
nelper  of  tlie  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  children.  Endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  uijity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Iwnd  of  peace.  As  much  as  in  you  lies,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  6}-9.  Bible  instruction  as  before,  Luke  vil  11-17. 
Reading  by  sentences,  by  words,  by  syllables,  hj  letters.  Reading  aooordinff  to 
the  sense,  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning.  Understandest  iSaa  what  &oa 
readestf  10-11.  Instructions  as  to  prayer  in  schools.  Forms  of  raayer  suitable 
for  teachers  and  children  are  copied  and  committed  to  memory.  jLord,  teach  us 
to  pray.  11-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  capitals  and  writing  words.  F.  M.  2-8. 
Instruction  respecting  prayer  in  the  family  and  in  the  school  Forms  or  prayer 
for  morning  and  evenmg,  and  at  the  table,  are  copied,  with  instruotioos  tliai 
school  dukuren  should  oommit  them  to  memory,  that  they  may  aid  their  parenta 
to  an  edifying  performance  of  the  duty  of  umOy  worship ;  that^  as  the  school 
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Ifaos  helps  the  fiunily,  so  the  family  also  may  help  the  school  Use  not  Tain 
Tepetiiioon  8-6.  Bihle  mstruction.  Oeoeral  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
■nd  how  the  teacher  may  communicate,  analyse,  and  explain  them  to  his  diil- 
dren,  yearly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  and  sunmer  termSb  5|-7. 
Binging.  ^9.  Meditatioa  Teachers,  aoooire  the  confidence  and  love  of  your 
districts,  but  nevef  forsake  the  direct  patn  of  duty.  Fear  Qod,  do  rights  and  be 
afraid  of  no  man.  The  world,  with  its  lusta^  passe th  away,  bat  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  Ood  shall  abide  forever. 

IHdenf^  Oct.  26. — ^Bieditation.  Teadiors,  hearken  to  the  preacher,  and  labor 
into  Us  hands ;  for  he  is  placed  over  the  Church  of  Ood,  who  wiU  have  the 
school  be  an  aid  to  the  Church.  Remember  them  that  labor  among  you,  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  esteem  them  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake. 
Neither  is  he  that  pknteth  any  thin^,  nor  he  thai  watereUi  any  thing,  but  Qod 
whoipveth  the  increase.  7-9.  Bible  instruction.  Summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  Sble,  to  be  committed  to  memonr  by  children  firom  ten  to  fifteen  jreafs  of 
M^.  10-12.  Bible  instruction.  Brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  P.  M.  1-6.  Bible  instruction.  Contents  of  the 
doctrinal  and  prophetical  books  of  the  New  Testament  Selection  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  proper  to  be  read  in  a  country  school  A  guide 
for  teachers  to  the  use  of  the  &ble  in  schools.  6-7.  Singing.  8-9.  Meditation. 
Honor  and  love,  as  a  good  teacher,  thy  King  and  thy  father-land ;  and  awalra 
the  same  feelings  and  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  thy  children.  Fear  Ood,  honor 
the  Kin^,  seek  the  ffood  of  the  country  in  which  you  dwell,  for  when  it  goes  well 
with  it,  it  goes  well  with  thee. 

Saturday,  Oct.  27.— 6-6^.  Meditation.  By  the  life  in  the  fiunily,  the  school, 
and  the  church,  our  heavenly  Father  would  educate  us  and  our  children  for  our 
earthlv  and  heavenly  home ;  therefore  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers,  should 
labor  hand  in  hand.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, another  buildeth  thereon ;  and  let  erery  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth 
thereon.  Means  of  education:  1.  In  the  fiumly — the  parents,  domestic  life, hab- 
its ;  2.  In  the  school — the  teacher,  the  instruction,  the  oiscipline ;  8.  In  the  churdi 
— ^the  preaching,  the  word,  the  sacraments.  64-9|.  Bible  instruction.  Rules 
which  tne  teacher  should  observe  in  reading  the  Bible.  Jn  analysing  it.  In  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  selections  finni  them  ibr 
reading,  written  instructions  are  given  and  copied,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  is  here  given  to  this  topic.  10-12.  Bible  instruction.  Gen- 
eral repetition.  P.  M.  1-4.  Bible  instruction.  Qeneral  repetition.  4-6.  Reading. 
Knowledge  of  the  German  language,  with  written  exercises.  7-10^.  Review 
of  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  journal  10^12.  Meditation.  The  prayer 
of  Jesus  (John  zviL),  with  particular  reference  to  our  approadiing  separation. 

SuHday,  Oct.  28. — 6^9.  Morning  prayer.  Cateclusm.  Close  of  the  term.  (In 
the  open  air  on  a  hill  at  sunset)  singmg  and  prayer.  Address  by  the  head  teadier. 
Subject  What  our  teacher  would  say  to  us  when  we  separate  firom  him.  1.  What 
vou  have  learned  apply  well,  and  follow  it  faithfully.  If  ye  know  thei^  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.  2.  Learn  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  you 
know  but  httle.  We  know  in  part  8.  Be  oontinuallv  learning,  and  never  get 
weary.  The  man  has  never  lived  who  has  learned  all  that  he  mi^t  4.  Tie 
yourself  what  you  would  have  vour  children  become.  Become  as  litUe  children. 
6.  Let  God's  grace  be  your  highest  ^ood,  and  let  it  streng^then  you  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  vou  must  encounter.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee — my  strenj^h 
is  perfect  in  thy  weakness.  8.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  stepsL  Hymn— Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  hearken  thou  to  us.    Prayer.    Benediction. 

Review  of  the  hours  spent  in  different  studies  during  the  four  weeks.  ^  Arith- 
metic, sixty-seven  ;  writing,  fifty-six ;  Bible,  twenty-five ;  meditation,  thirtv-aix ; 
other  subjects,  twenty-six;  singing,  twenty-eight.  Total,  two  hundrea  and 
thirty-eight  From  nine  to  ten,  in  the  morning,  was  generally  spent  in  walking  to- 
gether, and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  was  sometimes  spent  in  the  same  manner. 

Fyxuliar  lectures  were  given  on  the  following  topics :  1.  Directions  to  teachers 
as  to  the  knowledge  and  right  use  of  the  Bible  m  schools.  2.  Directions  to  teadi- 
•rs  respectbg  instruction  in  writing.  8.  Directions  for  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic.   4.  Instructions  respecting  school  discipline  and  sdiodlxlawi.    6.  A  od- 
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lection  of  prayers  for  the  idiool  and  family,  with  directione  to  teacheriw  S.  Tht 
German  parts  of  speech,  and  how  they  may  be  best  taught  in  a  country  acbooL 
7.  The  day-book. 

Printed  books  were  the  following:  1.  Dinter's  Arithmetic.  2.  Dinter  ca 
Guarding  against  Fires.  8.  Brief  Biography  of  Luther.  4.  On  the  Culttratiai 
of  Fhiit-Troes.  6.  German  Grammar.  0.  Baumgarten's  ^Letter- Writer  for 
Country  Schools.    7.  Luther's  Catechism. 

That  which  can  be  learned  and  practiced  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weekly  k 
only  a  little— «  very  little.  But  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  we  Tbm,r9 
more  knowledge  than  others ;  but  most  depends  on  this,  that  I  hare  the  ri^ 
disposition ;  and  that  I  thoroughly  understand  and  fiuthftdly  follow  out  the  littU 
which  I  do  know. 

God  help  me,  that  I  may  give  all  whidi  ^have  to  my  school ;  and  that  (  witt 
my  .dear  children,  ma^,  alxnre  all  things,  stnTe  after  tnat  whidi  la  from  aboffib 
Father  in  heaven,  grant  na  atreogth  aim  lore  for  thii. 


Vn.  HISTORY 

OF 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  FBANCI. 

Tbb  eariiest  moyement  towards  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
was  made  in  France  by  the  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  while  canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Rheims,  in  1681,  and  perfected,  in  his  training  school  for  his  Instl- 
~  tate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  in  1684. 

In  17d4,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  National  Convention  a  normal  school 
was  established  at  Paris  to  furnish  professors  for  colleges  and  the  higher 
seminaries.  The  institution  w^  projected  on  a  scale  beyond  the  proper 
ration  which  its  earliest  pupils  could  bring,  and  beyond  the  wants  to  be 
supplied.  The  instruction  was  mainly  by  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
by  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Sicard,  Laharpe,  and  other  distinguished  teach* 
ers  and  men  of  science.  The  experiment  was  abandoned  in  1795,  and 
not  resumed  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  re-established  the  school  in  the 
ordinance  creating  the  ^  Imperial  University  of  France."  It  has  since 
been  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  class  of  pupils  for  profes* 
sorships  in  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

In  1810  the  first  seminary  designed  for  teachers  of  elementary  schods^ 
was  established  at  Strasbourg,  through  the  liberality  of  Count  de  Lezai 
Mamesia,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  opened  in  1811  as  a 
^  Normal  class  of  primary  school  teachers."  No  pupil  was  admitted  who 
was  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  over  thirty,  or  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  studies  pursued  in  elementary  schools.  The  course  embraced 
lour  years,  and  included  as  wide  and  thorough  range  of  studies  as  is  now 
required  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  France.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  Ihnited  to  nxty,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  bourse,  or 
scholarship,  came  under  obligation  to  teach  at  least  ten  years  in  the 
schools  of  the  department  Those  scholarships  were  founded  partly  by 
individual  liberality,  and  partly  by  the  department,  and  by  the  communes, 
which  sent  candidates  to  the  school  Under  the  organization  established 
in  1810,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  suggested,  this  school  has 
continued  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion through  that  section  of  France,  audit  now  ranks  not  only  as  the  old- 
est, but  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  department  of  Upper  Rhinei 
witnessing  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  the  neighboring  communes^ 
appropriated  six  thousand  francs  to  found  scholarships,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  certain  number  of  candidates  in  the  seminary  at  Strasbourg.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Report  of  M.  Ghiizot  to  the  King,  in  1833,  it  appears  that  the 
■tate  of  primary  education  m  the  two  departments  constituting  the  Acad- 
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emj  of  Straflbourg,  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  section  of  France. 
Good  schools  were  more  nomeroas ;  (ewer  communes  were  destitute  of 
schools;  and  the  slow  and  defective  method  of  individual  instruction  bad 
given  place  to  more  lively  and  simultaneous  methods  of  class  instructiao. 
'^  In  all  respects  the  superiority  of  the  popular  schools  is  striking,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  people  is  as  general  that  this  superiority  is  mainly  due 
to  the  existence  of  this  Normal  School." 

The  establishment  of  two  Normal  Schools  for  the  departments  of  Mo- 
selle and  Mouse,  in  1820,  was  followed  by  the  same  results, — the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  communes  before  destitute,  and  the  improvemoDt 
ofachoolsalready  in  operation,  by  the  introduction  of  better  methods.  In 
1828  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  educational  improvement  by  pdblio- 
spirited  individuals  and  teachers'  associations  in  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
France,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  and  a  fifth  in  that  of  Meuth.  About  the  same 
time  a  Normal  course  of  instruction  was  opened  in  the  eollege  of  Charie- 
ville,  for  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  the  foundations  of  superior 
Normal  Schoob  were  laid  at  Dijon,  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  as  well  as  a 
Training  School  for  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Rouen.  At 
the  close  of  1829,  there  were  thirteen  Normal  Schools  in  operation.  The 
movement  already  commenced,  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  right  direo- 
tion  by  the  Revolutbn  of  1830,  which  in  this  respect  was  as  beneficent  as 
the  Revolutbn  of  1791  was  disastrous.  In  the  three  years  immediaitdy 
following  the  change  of  dynasty  in  1830,  thirty-four  new  Normal  Schools 
were  established  in  different  sections  of  France,  and  wherever  they  were 
established  they  contributed  to  the  opening  of  primary  schools  in  com- 
munes before  destitute,  and  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  better  methods 
among  teachers  who  did  not  resort  to  these  seminaries.  But  the  most 
auspicbus  event  was  the  publication  of  M.  Cousin's  ^Report  on  (he  conr 
diiion  qf Public In^rudion  inBeveral  qfthe  Staiea  of  Gernumy^andegpt' 
dally  in  Pruatia^^^  in  1832.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  report  was 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  to  the 
most  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  same  policy  in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing valuable  suggestions  were  made  on  this  subject,  most  of  whieh 
were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Primary  Instruction,  and  the 
Regulations  of  the  Minister  relating  to  Normal  Schools. 

**!  have  already  remarked,  that  as  every  commune  must  have  its  pri- 
mary  school,  so  every  department  must  have  its  primaiy  Normal  ScnooL 
If  the  same  law  which  shall  render  the  former  uiperalive  on  the  cof»- 
mtinea^  should  render  the  latter  equally  imperative  on  the  departmentSi 
we  should  have  made  a  great  advance.    If^the  law  does  not  go  so  far  as 


through  the  medium  of  the  prefect, 
a  primary  Normal  School^  under  condition  of  binding  yourself  to  contrib- 
ute a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  total  expenditure,  and  to  take  upon 
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younelf,  1.  the  salary  of  the  director,  whom  you  would  nominate  j  2.  the 
Dooks.  maps,  and  ioBtrumenta  necessary  ibr  tne  use  of  the  students.  It 
must  De  Isud  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  department  mv...  have  its 
Normal  School;  but  that  sclux>l  should  be  proportioned  to  the exteht  and 
the  wealth  of  the  department,  and  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  small 
in  one  and  large  in  another.  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  very 
simple  and  very  economical  plan  on  which  a  primary  Normal  School  may 
at  first  be  organized. 

Choose  the  best-conducted  primanr  school  in  the  department,  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  greatest  ability  and  trust-wor- 
thiness. Annex  to  this  school  a  class  called  Normal,  in  which  this  same 
master  shall  teach  his  art  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the  de- 
partment, who  are  willing  to  come  to  it  to  form  themselves  for  school- 
masters. None  should  be  admitted  till  afler  an  examination,  made  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  you.  This  commission  must  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  its  labors :  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  admission  of  toe  rtudents 
to  the  primary  Normal  School  should  be  signed  by  you,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  admission  of  students  to  the  great  Normal  Scnool  for  the  instruction 
of  the  second  degree.  This  smallNormal  School  ought  never  to  be  placed 
in  a  ver^  large  town,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  adverse  to  that 
spirit  ofpoverty,  humility  and  peace,  so  necessary  to  the  students.  There 
is  DO  objection  to  their  being  day-pupili^  providea  they  are  responsible  for 
their  conduct  out  of  the  house.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  all  should  receive 
exhibitions,  or  purses,  especially  whole  purses.  In  all  small  towns  there 
are  families  in  which  a  young  man  may  oe  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
300  francs  a  year,  ($60;)  so  that  3000  francs,  (9600,)  prudently  divided 
into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  purses,  would  easily  defray  the  cost  of  ten  or 
fifteen  students.  Give  the  master  the  title  of'^  Director  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  would  be  a  real  gain  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase 
his  consideration ;  and  for  the  c^ditional  labor  you  impose  upon  him,  give 
him  a  salary  of  700  or  800  francs.  Add  a  yearly  allowance  of  iiOO  or  500- 
francs  for  books,  insm  and  other  things  reauired  in  teaching ;  and  thus, 
tof  5000  francs,  (91000.)  at  the  utmost,  you  have  a  smedl  Normal  School, 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  department  The  pupils  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  it  if  they  choose,  in  a  year,  provided  they  oe  able  to  go 
through  the  examination  at  quitting,  on  which  depends  their  obtaining 
the  brevet  of  primary  teacher.  Yes,  it  rests  wiUi  you,  by  mians  of  a 
circular  to  this  efiect  addressed  to  all  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  to  have 
in  a  few  months,  eignty-four  small  primary  Normal  Schools  in  France. 
The  plan  which  I  propose  does  not  commit  you  to  any  future  measures, 
yet  it  at  once  covers  France  with  Normal  Schools  which  will  supply  our 
first  wants.  It  is  for  time,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  to  do  the 
lest  There  must  always  necessarily  be  a  great  difference  amon^  the 
Normal  Schools  of  our  eigh^-four  departments ;  but  the  best  way  ja.  te 
fO  OQ  gradually  improving^  m  proportion  as  experience  i^ws  you  wnat 
IS  required.  Even  with  this  wise  tardiness,  three  or  four  years  will  suffice 
to  improve  all  these  small  Normal  Schools,  and  to  raise  a  great  number 
to  the  rank  of  complete  great  Normal  Schools.    • 

The  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  Normal  School  consists  in 
this :  a  small  Normal  School  is  only  an  appendage  to  a  primary  schoc^ 
whilst  a  great  Normal  School  is  an  establishment  subsistins  by  and  for 
itself)  to  which  a  primary  school  (and  if  possible  that  shoiud  comprise 
both  an  elementary  and  a  middle  school)  is  annexed. 

This  difiference  gives  the  measure  of  all  other  differences.    In  the 


yearS|  as  at  BrwBL  i  and  even,  in  time,  according  to  the  resources  of  the 
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departments  and  the  progress  of  public  education,  it  might  embrace  three 
years,  as  in  most  of  the  great  Normal  Schools  or  Prussia, — Potsdam,  ftr 
example.  The  departments  must  be  the  judges  of  their  resources  and  ot 
their  wants.  A  department  which  wants  twenty  schoolmasters  a  year, 
and  which  has  a  certain  number  of  middle  or  burgher  schools,  as  weH  as 
many  elementary  schools,  can  very  well  receive  twenty  pupils  a  year; 
which,  supposing  the  course  to  occupv  two  or  three  years,  amounts  to  Ibr^ 
or  sixty  pupils  at  a  time  in  the  school.  Then  there  must  be  accommoda- 
tion for  boarding  them,  a  large  building,  a  greater  number  of  mastan% 
more  exhibitions,  (bouraea,)  more  exjpense  of  every  sort 

In  the  hope  tnat  the  few  mat  pnmary  Normal  Schools  we  alreadv 
possess  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  others,  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  kt- 
lowing  maxims,  deduced  from  general  experience,  and  from  all  the  data 
I  have  accumulated  here.      ^ 

I.  To  begin  by  giving  instructions  rather  than  rules ;  to  confine  your- 
self in  these  instructions  to  the  establishing  of  a  few  essential  points,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  the  departmental  committee.  To  discuss  and  deeida 
this  small  number  of  points  in  the  royal  council ;  not  to  multiply  than, 
but  inflexibly  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  more 
easy  will  this  executbn  be,  and  the  more  susceptible  will  they  be  of  ap* 
plication  to  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  France ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
common  groundwork  for  all ;  a  unity,  which,  passing  from  the  Normal 
Schools  into  the  whole  body  of  popular  education,  would  have  a  beneficial 
influence  in  strengthening  the  national  unity.  At  the  same  time,  this 
unity  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  local  diversities ;  for  the  departmeotel 
committee  would  be  desired  to  apply  vour  general  instructions  according 
to  the  peculiar  manners  or  usages  of  the  department  From  the  combioBr 
tion  ofthe  uniformity  of  these  mstructions,  with  the  diversity  of  arrange* 
ments  which  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  committee,  and  toe 
experience  of  each  year,  will  recommend,  a  set  of  reg^ulations  for  each 
Normal  School  will  graaually  arise,  more  or  less  definitive,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  made  public.  The  plan  of  study  ofthe  great  Normal  School  at 
Paris,  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges,  is  the  fruit  of 
fifteen  years'  experience.  This  school,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  had 
no  written  laws  till  1815.  We  made  important  modifications  in  thoie 
laws  at  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  we  ventured 
to  print  them,  as  the  result,  nearly  definitive,  or  at  least  likely  to  endure 
for  some  time,  of  ^1  the  experiments  successively  tried.  Let  us  imitate 
this  caution,  and  begin  with  a  simple  set  of  instructions  from  the  minister. 
Rules  fbr  the  studies  and  the  discipline  will  gradually  arise.  Every  year 
will  modify  ^em.  The  important  thing  is,  to  exact  an  accurate  accooni 
ofthe  proceedings  and  results  of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  director,  and 
transmitted  to  you,  together  with  all  tne  necessary  documents,  by  the  de- 
partmental committee  and  the  prefect,  who  will  subjoin  their  own  opinioo. 
Then,  and  then  only,  you  will  interpose  your  authority,  with  that  ofthe 
royal  council,  which  will  revise  this  report  every  year  at  the  vacatbn,  and 
pronounce  on  the  improvements  to  be  introduced. 

II.  To  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  director. 
It  is  a  principle  generally  established  in  Prussia,  that  the  goodness  of  a 
Normal  School  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  goodness  ofthe  director ;  joat 
as  the  primary  school  is  what  its  master  is.  What  constitutes  a  Normal 
School  is  not  a  fine  building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  amiss  that  it  should 
not  be  over  commodious  or  qplendid.  It  is  not  even  the  excellence  ofthe 
regulations,  which,  without  a  faithful  and  intelligent  execution  of  themi, 
are  only  a  useless  bit  of  paper.  A  Normal  SchM>l  is  what  its  director  Is. 
He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  it  If  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  he  will  turn  the 
poorest  and  humblest  elements  to  account ;  if  he  is  iii|p|iable,  the  beet 
and  most  prolific  will  remain  sterile  in  his  hands.    Let  us  by  no  meant 
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make  our  directors  mere  house-Btewarda.  A  director  ought  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  mo6l  important  branches  of  inttruction,  and  to  set  an  example 
to  all  the  other  masters.  He  must  have  long  fi^lled  the  duties  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  first,  in  different  classes  of  a  Normal  course  of  education,  so  that  be 
may  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  system ;  secondly,  in  several 
Normal  Schools,  so  that  he  mav  have  experience  of  difficulties  of  various 
kinds;  lastly,  he  must  not  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Normal  School  oi 
the  highest  class,  till  he  has  been  director  of  several  of  an  inferior  class, 
so  as  to  graduate  promotion  according  to  merit,  and  thus  keep  up  an  hon- 
orable emulation. 

III.  An  excellent  practice  in  Germany  is,  to  place  the  candidates,  im- 
mediately on  their  leaving  the  Normal  School,  as  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  admit  of  two.  The  young  men  thus  go  through  at  least  a 
year  of  apprenticeship, — a  very  useful  novitiate :  they  gain  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  their  finsu  appointment  depends  on  their  conduct  as  assist- 
ant masters.  I  regard  every  gradation  as  extremely  useful,  and  I  think 
a  little  graduated  scale  of  powers  and  duties  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  primary  instruction. 

Ist  Pupil  of  a  Normal  School  admitted  after  competitioiK  holding  a 
more  or  less  high  rank  in  the  examination  list  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  quitting  the  school  with  such  or  such  a  number.  2d.  Same  pupil 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  assistant  master.  3d.  Schoolmaster  succes- 
sively in  different  schools  rising  in  salary  and  in  importance^  4th.  Aftef^ 
distinguished  services,  master  m  a  primary  Normal  ochooL  5th.  Lastly, 
director  of  a  school  of  that  class,  with  the  prospect  of  gradually  rising  to 
be  director  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  Normal  School,  which  would  1^  a 
poet  eoual  to  that  of  professor  of  a  royal  college.  The  human  soul  lives 
m  the  future.  It  is  ambitious,  because  it  is  innnite.  Let  us  then  open  to 
it  aprogressive career, even  in  the  humblest  occupations. 

I Y.  We  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth — that  paid 
ioirtraction  is  better  than  gratuitous  instruction.  The  entire  sum  paid  for 
board  at  a  Normal  School  must  be  extremely  moderate,  for  the  young 
men  of  the  poorest  classes  to  be  able  to  pay  it  We  must  give  only  quar- 
ter or  half  exhibitions,  (hourees^)  reservinff  two  or  three  whole  ones  (or 
the  two  or  three  young  men,  out  of  the  fideen  admitted  annually,  who 
stand  first  on  the  list ;  and  even  this  should  not  be  continued  to  them  the 
second  year,  unless  their  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  and  their  appli- 
cation unremitting. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  above,  the  eleroentaiy  school 
annexed  to  the  Normal  School  ought  not  to  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  it 
ouffht  to  have  no  other  masters  than  the  forwardest  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  acting  under  the  direction  of  their  masters.  The  profits  of  the 
dementary  school  for  nractice  would  ffo  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  the 
Normal  School.  As  (or  the  middle  school  for  practice,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  all  middle  schools  to  have  it  gratuitous. 

v.  Divide  the  studies  of  all  Normal  Schools  into  two  parts :  during 
the  first,  the  pupils  should  be  considered  simply  as  students,  whose  ac- 
quirements are  to  be  confirmed,  extended,  and  methodized :  during  the 
second,  as  masters^  who  are  to  be  theoreticallv  and  practically  taught  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  the  Normal  course  only  lasts  a  year,  this  part  of  it 
ought  to  occupv  at  least  six  months ;  if  it  lasts  two  years,  it  ought  to  oc- 
cupy a  year ;  ir  three  years,  it  would  still  occupy  only  a  year.  The  stu- 
dents in  this  last  year  would  ffive  lessons  in  tne  elementary  and  middle 
schoob  annexed  to  the  Normcu  School 

VI.  The  examination  at  quitting  ought  to  be  more  rigid  than  that  at 
entering  the  school.  The  important  thmg  is  to  have  young  men  of  good 
capacity,  even  if  they  know  little;  for  they  will  learn  rapidly;  while 
some,  who  might  not  be  deficient  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acquired  know- 
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ledge,  but  were  dull  or  wrong-headed,  conld  never  be  made  good  pchool- 
matten.  No  latitude  whatever  must  oe  left  to  the  Commisflion  of  Exam- 
ination at  departure.  Here,  intelligence  must  show  itself  in  positiTe 
attainments,  stnce  opportunity  to  acquire  them  has  been  given.  NoChhig 
but  negligence  can  mive  stood  in  their  way,  and  that  negligence  woola 
be  the  greatest  of  all  faults.  This  latter  examination,  therefore,  must  be 
directed  to  ascertain  the  acquired^  and  not  the  natural  fitness.  Bot  m 
the  examination  on  entering,  I  wish  that  the  Commissbn  should  more 
particularly  inquire  into  the  talents  and  natural  bent,  and,  above  all,  into 
the  moral  character  and  disposition.  A  little  discretionary  power  ought 
to  be  confided  to  it  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  Normal 
Schools,  the  course  of  which  lasts  two  or  three  years.  Three  years  of 
study  will  not  ffive  intelligence;  but  they  will  give  all  the  necesnury 
attamments  in  abundance. 

VII.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  conferences*  should  be  formed  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  each  canton.  1  wish  it,  but  have  but  little  hope  of  h, 
at  least  at  first  Such  conferences  suppose  ooth  too  great  a  love  for  thdr 
'profession,  and  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  spirit  of  association.  A 
thing  much  more  easy  to  accomplish  is,  that  during  the  vacations  of  the 
primary  schools,  a  certain  number  of  masters  shoula  repair  to  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  or  that  partioolar 
branch,  and  to  receive  lessons  appropriate  to  their  wants,  as  is  the  ease 
in  Prussia.  This  time  would  be  veiy  usefully,  and  even  very  agreeabhr 
employed ;  for  the  young  masters  would  be  brought  into  contact  with 
their  old  instructors  and  companions,  and  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  and  cementing  old  friendships.  Here  would  be  an  interesting 
prospect  for  them  every  jcar.  For  such  an  object,  we  must  not  grudge 
a  little  expense  for  their  journey  and  their  residence.  I  should  therelbre 
wish  that  the  vacations  of  the  primary  schools,  which  must  be  regulated 
by  certain  agricultural  labors,  should  always  precede  those  of  the  primary 
Normal  Schools,  in  order  that  the  masters  of  the  former  might  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lessons  in  the  latter^  and  miffht  be  present  at  the 
parting  examinations  of  the  third  year,  which  woula  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise Tor  the  young  acting  masters. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  utility  of  having  an  inspector  of  primary  schooh 
Ibr  each  deportment,  who  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
going  from  school  to  school,  in  stirring  up  the  zeal  of  the  masters,  in  gpv- 
mg  a  right  direction  to  that  of  the  communal  committees,  and  in  keepmg 
up  a  generfil  and  very  beneficial  harmony  among  the  mairea  and  the 
cures.  It  is  unnecessary  (or  me  to  say,  that  this  inspector  ought  always 
to  be  some  old  master  of  a  Normal  School^  selected  for  his  talents,  and 
still  more  for  his  tried  character.  But  if  this  institution,  which  is  univer- 
sal in  Germany,  were  not  popular  among  us,  nearly  the  same  results 
might  be  obtained  by  authonzing  the  director,  or  in  diefault  of  him,  some 
roasters  of  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  the  schoolfl  oi 
the  department  every  year,  during  the  vacation  of  their  own  school,  cmd 
to  do  what  would  be  done  by  the  inspector  above  named.  They  would 
find  great  facilities  from  their  old  habits  of  intercourse  and  friendship  with 
most  of  the  masters,  over  whom  they  would  exercise  almost  a  paternal 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  gain  by  these  visits,  and  would 
acquire  a  continually  increasing  experience,  which  would  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Normal  Schools.  Tou  have  seen  that  in  Prussia,  besidea 
the  visits  of  the  circle-inspectors,  the  directors  of  Normal  Schools  make  visit- 
ations of  this  kind,  for  which  they  receive  some  very  slender  remuneration ; 
for  these  little  journeys  are  sources  of  pleasure  to  them,  as  well  as  of  util- 
ity to  the  public 

*  8m  notes  10  ProftMor  Slowt's  Batjr,  poft  889L 
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YIII.  Let  solidity,  rather  than  extent,  be  aimed  at,  in  the  courae  of  hi- 
■tmetion.  The  young  matters  must  know  a  few  things  fundamentally, 
rather  than  many  things  superdciallv.  Vague  and  superficial  attain- 
ments  must  be  avoided  at  any  rate.  The  steady  continuous  labor  whieh 
must  be  gone  through  to  know  anything  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  an 
admirable  discipline  tor  the  mind.  Besides,  nothing  is  so  pronfic  as  one 
thing  well  known ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  m  a  thousand  othera. 
The  final  examinations  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  elements, — they 
must  probe  to  the  bottom,  they  must  keep  solidity  always  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitious  methods  and  exclusive  systems  i  attend,  above 
all,  to  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  solid  acquirements ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
them,  consult  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  subject,  connect- 
edness and  continuity  in  the  lessons,  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  business 
of  teaching,  are  worth  all  the  general  rules  and  methods  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  study  common  to  all  schools  ought  to  be  the  French 
tonffue;  the  just  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  purity  and  correctness 
of  hnguage.'  By  this  means  the  national  langua^  would  insensibly 
Bopererae  the  rude  unintelligible  dialects  and  provincialisms.  In  the  Nor* 
mal  Schools  where  German  is  still  the  language  of  the  people,  German 
and  French  must  both  be  taught,  in  order  not  to  offend  a^nst  local 
attachments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

XI.  Without  neglecting  physical  science,  and  the  knowled^  applica- 
Ue  to  the  arts  of  life,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  of  far  ni^er 
Importance,  our  main  object  The  mind  and  the  character  are  wimt  a 
true  master  ought,  above  ail,  to  fashion.  We  must  lay  the  foundations  of 
moral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters,  and  therefore  we  must  place 
religious  instruction, — that  is,  to  s^ak  distinctly.  Christian  instruction, — in 
the  first  rank  in  the  education  of^our  Normal  Schools.  Leaving  to  the 
cime,  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  the  doctrines  pecu« 
liar  to  each  communkm,  we  roust  constitute  religion  a  soecial  object  of 
instruction,  which  must  have  its  place  in  each  year  of  the  Normal  course; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  yovLne  masters,  without  being 
theologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Without  this,, 
the  pupils,  when  they  become  masters,  would  be  incapable  of  giving  any 
other  religious  instruction  than  the  mechank:al  repetition  of  the  catechinn, 
which  woukl  be  quite  insufficient  I  would  particularly  urge  this  point, 
which  is  the  most  imnortant  and  the  most  deucate  of  all.  Before  we  can 
decide  on  what  should  constitute  a  true  primary  Normal  School,  we  must 
determine  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  elementary  school, 
that  is,  a  humble  village  school.  The  popular  schools  of  a  nation  ought 
to  be  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  of  that  nation.  Now  without  gomg 
into  the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not,  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  France  1  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is.  I  ask 
then,  is  it  our  oDject  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy  it? 
If  we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  then,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  it  taught  in  the  people's  schools.  But  if  the  object  we 
propose  to  ourselves  is  totally  different,  we  must  teach  our  children  that 
religion  which  civilized  our  fathers ;  that  religbn  whose  liberal  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  great  institutkins  of  modern  times. 
We  must  also  permit  the  clergy  to  fulfil  their  first  duty, — the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  instruction.  But  in  order  to  stand  the  test  of  this  superin- 
tendence with  honor,  the  schoolmaster  must  be  enabled  to  give  adequate 
religk>us  instruction ;  otherwise  parents,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their 
children  receive  a  good  religious  education,  will  require  us  to  appoint 
ecclesiastics  as  schoolmasters,  which,  though  assuredly  better  than  luivioff 
irreligious  schoolmasters,  would  be  Uable  to  very  serious  objections  of 
various  kinds.    The  less  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the 
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more  ought  they  to  he  Chrktian.  It  neceMarily  follows  that  there  nmet 
he  a  course  of  special  religious  instructioD  in  our  Normal  Schools.  Reli> 
^on  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  hest  perhaps  the  only,  hasis  of  popular  edneft- 
tion.  I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schools 
where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  instruetiQii 
flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Germany;  in  all  it  m 
profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  he  so  in  America.  The  nttle  popular 
instruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In  France,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  best  schools  for  the  poor  are  those  of  the  FrereB  lit  Is 
Doctrine  Chretienne.  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. )  These  are  ibeli 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  incessantly  repeating  to  certain  persons.  Lot 
them  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor, — let  them  learn  what  patience,  what 
resignatbn,  are  required  to  induce  a  man  to  persevere  in  so  toilsome  to 
employment  Have  better  nurses  ever  been  found  than  those  benevolent 
nuns  who  bestow  on  poverty  all  those  attentions  we  pay  to  weahhl 
There  are  things  in  human  society  which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor 
accomplished  without  virtue, — that  is  to  sav,  when  speaking  of  the-maa^ 
without  religioa  The  schools  for  the  middle  classes  may  m  an  object  of 
speculation ;  but  the  country  schools,  the  miserable  little  schools  m  tfao 
south,  in  the  west,  in  Britanny,  in  the  mountains  of  Auversne,  and,  with- 
out goinff  so  far,  the  lowest  schools  of  our  great  cities,  of  Paris  itself,  will 
never  hold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  persons  seeking  a  remunora- 
ting  occupation.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  philosophers  inspiro4 
wiw  the  ardent  philanthropv  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule,  without  his  reli- 

gious  enthusiasm^  who  would  devote  themselves  to  this  austere  vocations 
ut  the  question  is  not  to  have  here  and  there  a  master.  We  have  more 
than  forty  thousand  schools  to  serve,  and  it  were  wise  to  call  religion  to 
the  aid  of  our  insufficient  means,  were  it  but  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  nation.  Either  you  must  lavish  the  treasureo 
of  the  state,  and  the  revenues  of  the  communegy  in  order  to  give  high 
salaries,  and  even  pensions^  to  that  new  order  of  tradesmen  called  school- 
masters ;  or  you  must  not  imagine  you  can  do  without  Christian  charityi 
and  that  spirit  of  poverty,  humility,  courageous  resignatbn,*  and  modest 
dignity,  which  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  wisely  taught,  can 
abne  ffive  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  more  I  think  of  all  this,  tho 
more  I  look  at  the  schools  in  this  country,  the  more  I  talk  with  the  direetr 
ors  of  Normal  Schools  and  councilors  of  the  ministry,  the  more  I  am 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  make  any  efforts  or  any 
sacrifices  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  clergy  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  and  to  constitute  reli^on  a  special  and  very  care- 
fully-taught branch  of  instruction  in  our  primary  Normal  Schools. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  the  ears  of  many  per- 
sons, and  that  Ishall  be  thought  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Yet  it  is  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  vou.  The  man  who  holds 
this  language  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  formerlv  disliked,  and  even  perse- 
cuted, by  the  priesthood ;  out  this  philosopher  has  a  mind  too  little  affect- 
ed by  tlie  recollection  of  his  own  insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to  regard  religion  as  an  indestructi- 
ble power :  genuine  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  civiUzatbn  for  the  people, 
and  a  necessary  support  for  those  on  whom  society  imposes  irksome  and 
humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune,  without  the  least 
gratification  of  self>love. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  k>ng  report  May  it  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  important  work  which  now  engages  your  attention ! 
My  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Cuvier,  has  already  exhibited  to  France  the 
organizatron  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland.  The  experience  of  Ger- 
many^ and  particularly  of  PrussicL,  ought  not  to  be  lost  anon  us.  Natwnal 
rivalries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  completely  out  of^phice.    The  Irae 
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KMitness  of  a  peofde  does  not  consiBt  in  borrowing  nothing  from  othen, 
tin  borrowing  from  all  whatever  ia  good,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it 
appropriates. 

1  am  as  ereat  an  enemy  aa  any  one  to  artificial  imitations ;  but  it  is 
mere  pnaiilaniraity  to  reject  a  thing  for  no  other  reason  than  tliat  it  hat 
been  thought  good  by  others.  With  the  promptitude  and  justness  of  the 
French  ufkierstandinff,  emd  the  indestructible  unity  of  our  national  char- 
acter, we  mav  assimilate  all  that  is  jg;ood  in  other  countries  Without  fear 
of  ceasing  to  oe  ourselves.  Placed  in  the  center  of  Europe,  possessing 
every  variety  of  climate,  bordering  on  all  civilized  nations,  and  holding  up 
perpetual  intercourse  with  them,  France  is  essentially  cosmopolitan ;  and 
indeed  this  is  the  main  source  of  her  great  influence.  Besides,  civilized 
Europe  now  forms  but  one  ffreat  family.  We  constantly  imitate  England 
in  all  that  concerns  outward  lite,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  physical  refine- 
ments; why,  then,  should  we  blush  to  borrow  something  from  kind,  hon* 
est  pious,  learned  Germany,  in  what  regards  inward  hfe  and  the  nurture 
of  the  soul? 

B*or  my  own  part,  I  avow  my  high  esteem  and  peculiar  affection  for 
the  German  people ;  and  I  emi  happy  that  my  mission  proved  to  th^m 
that  the  revolutbn  of  July. — that  revolution,  as  necessary  and  as  just  as 
the  legitimate  right  of  self-defense ;  that  revolution,  sprung  from  the 
unanimous  resistance  of  a  great  people  to  a  capricious  aggression,  an 
open  violation,  not  of  hypothetical  nghts,  but  of  liberties  secured  by  law, — 
is  not,  as  its  enemies  pretend,  a  return  to  the  impiety,  the  licentiousness 
and  the  corruption  of  a  fatal  period ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  signal  for 
a  general  improvement  in  opinion  and  in  morals ;  since  one  of  the  first  acti 
of  the  new  government  has  been  the  holy  enterprise  of  the  amelioration  of 
public  education,  of  which  the  instruction  of  the  peojde  is  the- basis." 

With  this  preparation,— a  good  beginning  already  made  in  several  de- 
partments, and  the  long  and  successlul  experience  of  Prussia  and  other 
German  states  before  him, — a  regulation  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  which,  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  1833,  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  been  established 
and  is  fast  regenerating  the  elementary  instruction  in  France.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  s3rBtem : 

EUush  department  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
neighboring  departments,  to  support  one  Normal  School  for  the  education 
of  its  schoounasters. 

The  expense  of  this  establishment  for  building,  anparatus,  and  instruo- 
tion,  is  borne  mainly  by  the  department,  whilst  Sie  direction  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  it  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Clmmbers,  of  both  of  which  he  is  an  ex  officio  member, 
for  the  right  exercise  of  his  power. 

The  immediate  management  of  Normal  Schools  and  of  the  model 
schools  annexed  is  committed  to  a  Director  who  is  appointed  bv  the  Min- 
ister, on  the  presentation  of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  the  rector 
of  the  academy.    These  directors  are  paid  wholly  or  partially  from  the 

Sublic  funds  set  apart  by  the  department  for  public  instruction.  If  the 
epartment  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  suincient  funds,  the  govern- 
ment enforces  the  collection  of  the  necesnuy  tax;  if  the  department  it 
overburdened,  the  government  contributes  its  aid. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  board,  the  pupils  are  assisted  by  gratuities,  or 
boriaries,  which  the  communes,  departments^  the  oniversitv,  the  state, 
and  even  individuals,  have  estaolished  for  this  purpose.  1  hese  burses 
•re  utually  granted  in  halves  or  quarters,  the  rest  oi  the  expense  being 
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borne  by  the  papila.    Of  1944  popil-teachera  in  1834^  1308  were 
of  the  departmentSf  118  of  the  oommuneii,  245  of  the  atate,  and  873 
maintained  at  their  own  expense. 

Ever^  candidate  for  admission  to  these  institutions,  and  to  the  tajof- 
ment  or  a  bourse^  or  any  part  of  one,  most  bind  himselt  to  foUow  the  pn»- 
fession  of  a  parish  schoolmaster  for  ten  years  at  least  after  qnitting  the 
institution ;  and  to  reimburse  it  for  the  whole  expense  of  hismainteamoe. 
if  he  fail  to  fulfill  his  decennial  engagement  He  must  have  complOM 
his  sixteenth  year ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  elementary  acquiremealL 
must  produce  evidence  both  of  good  previous  character,  and  of  ffeoenu 
intelligence  and  aptitude  to  learn.  Most  of  the  bursaries  are  aiyndgod 
upon  a  comparative  trial  amonff  competitors,  who  are  likely  to  beoome 
every  year  more  numerous :  and  the  examination  for  admission  is  so  well 
arranged  and  conducted,  that  it  tends  to  raise  higher  and  higher  the 
standard  of  previous  acquirement 

The  course  of  instniction  and  training  to  which  the  youth  is  thus  intro- 
duced, occupies  two  years  of  eleven  months  each,  t.  e,  from  the  first  of 
October  lo  the  first  of'^  the  ensuing  September,  and  embraces  the  follow- 
ing objects : — 

tst  Moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  latter,  in  as  far  as  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  is  given  by  the  clergyman  of  the  particular  &ith 
which  the  pupil  happens  to  profess. 

2d.  Reading,  with  the  grammar  of  their  own  language. 

3d.  Arithmetic,  including  an  intimate  and  practi^  acquamtance  with 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  knowledge  is  made  to 
hold  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  program  of  instruction,  as  affording  the 
best  means  of  introducing  that  admirable  system  into  the  habits  cm  the 
French  people,  among  whom,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  is  still  fiv 
from  being  generally  adopted. 

4th.  Linear  drawing,  and  construction  of  diagrams,  land-measoringi 
and  other  applications  of  practical  geometry. 

5th.  Elements  of  physical  science,  with^  special  view  to  the  porpoMS 
of  ordinary  life. 

6th.  Music,  taught  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear. 

7th.  Gymnastics. 

8th.  The  elements  of  general  geography  and  history,  and  the  partieo- 
lar  geography  and  history  of  France. 

9Ui.  The  pupils  are  instructed,  and,  wherever  the  locality  admits,  exer- 
cised also,  in  the  rearing  of  esculent  vegetables,  and  in  the  pruning  and 
grafting  of  trees. 

10th.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  simpler  legal 
forms  and  civil  deeds. 

A  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  is  fitted  up  within  the  premises :  and 
a  sum  is  set  apart  every  year  for  the  purchase  of  such  works  as  the  Cotto- 
cil  of  Public  Instruction  may  judge  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  yoong 
schoolmasters. 

The  course  of  study  is,  for  the  present,  limited  to  two  years,  instead  of 
three,  which  is  the  term  ultimately  contemplated  as  the  most  desirable. 
During  the  second  of  those  ^ars,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
teaching  is  kept  constantly  m  view ;  and  for  the  last  six  months,  in  partie- 
ular.  the  pupils  are  trainea  to  the  practical  application  of  the  most  approved 
metnods,  by  being  employed  as  assistants  in  the  different  classes  of  the 
pnmary  sonools,  which  are  invariably  annexed  to  the  Normal,  and  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment 

The  director,  besides  j^neral  superintendence,  is  charged  with  some 
important  branch  of  the  mstructwn ;  the  rest  is  devolved  on  his  adjonetSi 
or  assistant  masters,  who  reside  in  the  establishment 

Any  graduate  of  a  Normal  School  can  attend  any  of  the  oooreee  of  In- 
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■traction  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  department  in  which  he  reaidet,  to 
learn  new  methods,  or  improve  Us  previoaa  acquirements.  The  depart- 
ments are  authorized  to  mnt  assistance  to  such  teachers.  The  Normal 
Schoob  admit  pupils  of  different  reliffious  denominatbns.  All  sectarian 
instruction  is  avoided  in  the  general  lessons,  and  the  pupils  receive  thja 
instruction  at  times  set  apart  for  it  from  clergymen  of  their  own  church. 
Until  a  pupil  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  proficiency  in  the  doctrines 
of  his  own  religion,  from  a  minister  of  his  own  church,  he  can  not  officiate 
as  a  schoolmaster.  Any  person  who  ventures  to  conduct  a  public  school 
without  having  obtained  from  the  departmental  committee  ofezamination 
a  certificate  of  qualification,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  francs. 

The  Departmental  Committee,  or  Commission  of  Examination,  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
instruction,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 
Three  members  a(,  least  must  be  selected  from  among  those  who  have 
already  exercised,  or  are  at  the  time  exercising  the  function  of  public 
teachers,  and  who  are  most  likely  to  unite  abinty  and  integrity.  It  is 
recommended  that  one  of  the  seven  be  a  clergyman.  ^  To  act."  says 
the  Minister,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  each  of  me  twenty-six  rectors,— 
*^  to  act  in  concert  with  the  three  members  belonging  to  the  body  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction  in  these  Commisswns  d^examen^  a  mmister  of  religion  will 
doubtless  be  summoned.  The  law  has  put  moral  and  religious  imtruction 
in  the  foremost  rank;  the  teacher,  therefore,  must  give  proof  of  his  being 
able  to  communicate  to  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  those  important 
ideas  which  are  to  be  the  rule  of  their  lives.  Doubtless  every  functionary 
of  public  instruction,  every  father  of  a  family  who  shall  be  placed  on  this 
commission  by  your  recommendation,  as  rector  of  the  acaidemv,  will  be 
folly  able  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  religious  attainments  of  the  candi- 
dates ;  but  it  18,  nevertheless,  fit  and  proper,  that  the  future  teachers  of 
youth  should  exhibit  proof  of  their  capacity  in  this  respect,  before  persons 
whom  their  peculiar  cnaracter  and  special  mission  more  particularly  qual- 
ify to  be  judges  in  this  matter." 

The  most  important  of  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  these  examining 
commissions,  is  that  of  conferring  on  the  pupil,  when  he  quits  the  institu- 
tion, a  brevet  de  capacite.    Carelessness,  partiality,  or  ignorance,  in  the 


Iscbarge  of  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  main  obiectof  the  lawon  primary 
instruction.  This  brevet,  certifying  the  holder's  fitness  to  be  a  teacher, 
either  in  the  lower  or  higher  grade  of  primary  schools,  constitutes  his 
pasqiort  to  the  labors  and  honors  of  his  profession.  With  it,  and  his  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct  in  his  pocket,  he  may  carry  his  skill  and  industry 
to  any  mancet  he  pleases,  without  further  let  or  impediment 

There  are  three  grades  of  certificates  of  qualification  for  both  element- 
ary and  superior  primary ;  trea  bien,  (very  good,)  bien^  (good,)  and  OMez- 
iMfij  (sufficient,)  which  infuses  a  spirit  of  competition  throughout  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  public  schools  generally. 

The  system  of  Normal  Schools  has  remained  substantially  on  this  basis 

to  the  present  time.    Every  year  has  extended  and  consolidated  its  infiu- 

ence  in  sfnte  of  the  interested  opposition  of  old  and  inefficient  teachers, 

who  find  themselves  less  and  less  appreciated,  and  the  complaint  of  local 

committees,  who  in  many  instances  are  disposed  to  take  up  with  the  first 

teacher  who  presents  himself,  whether  qualified  or  not    Their  number 

has  increased  from  forty-three  in  1833  to  ninety-three  in  1849,  including 

teo  Institutes  belonging  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and 

three  for  female  teachers,  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Christian 

Education,  on  a  similar  plaq.    In  1834  there  were  but  1,044  graduates  oi 
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Normal  Schools  employed  in  the  primary  schools;  in  1848,  this  num- 
ber bad  increased  to  10,645. 

The  ReTolution  of  1848,  disturbed  the  quiet  working  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  circular  of  li.  Camot,  in  March,  1848,  exhorting  all  the 
schoolmasters  of  France  to  use  their  influence  in  the  ensuing  elections  to 
promote  the  return  of  sincere  republicans,,  and  to  combat  the  popular 
prejudice  which  preferred  **  the  rich  and  lettered  citisen,  a  stranger  to  tho 
peasant's  life,  and  blinded  by  interests  at  variance  with  the  peasant's  in- 
terests," ^  to  the  honest  peasant  endowed  with  natural  good  sense,  and 
whose  practical  experience  of  life  was  better  than  all  the  book-learning 
in  the  world,"  caused  a  reaction  against  the  schoolmasters,  when  the  BeiT* 
olution  gave  way  to  a  new  style  of  government  in  1850.  Teachers  who 
had  sympathized  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  circular  were  sus- 
pended or  dismissed — and  the  vigorous  working  of  the  Normal  scbooli 
was  in  various  ways  weakened.  Under  the  legislation  of  1888,  the  ad« 
mission  to  these  schools  was  by  competitive  examination.  By  the  law  of 
1850,  all  examination  at  entrance  was  abolished ;  and  the  prefect  in  de- 
partmental council,  admitted  candidates  by  his  own  nomination,  on  their 
production  of  certificates  of  morality  and  good  conduct  Many  candl* 
dates  thus  admitted  proved  utterly  incompetent,  and  in  1855,  the  minister, 
M.  Fortoul,  re-established  an  entrance  examination,  no  longer  competi- 
tive, and  only  in  the  elementary  branches. 

To  award  the  certiflcate  of  capacity,  there  sits  twice  a  year,  in  tho 
chief  town  of  every  department,  an  examination  commission  of  seren 
members,  named  by  tho  departmental  council ;  one  of  the  members  muit 
be  a  primary  inspector,  one  a  minister  of  the  same  religious  persuanpa 
as  the  candidate.  The  examination  is  limited  to  the  obligatory  studies  of 
the  primary  school  Any  person  aged  not  less  than  eighteen  may  appear 
as  a  candidate,  giving  a  months'  notice  of  his  intention.  Exercises  in 
penmanship,  dictation,  and  grammar,  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
including  fractions,  are  performed  by  the  candidates;  and  if  these  are 
satisfactory,  then  each  candidate  is  examined  separately  by  the  commis- 
sion in  reading,  religious  knowledge,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  Those 
who  pass  this  examination  satisfactorily,  may  then  be  examined  in  all,  or 
any  of  the  optional  studies  which  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  higher 
class  of  primary  schools.  When  all  is  concluded,  a  list  of  the  succeasfhl 
candidates  is  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  merit  and  forwarded  to  the  rector 
of  the  Academy  who  issues  the  certificate,  on  which  is  entered  special 
mention  of  the  optional  subjects,  and  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction  given 
to  the  exerdsea  The  names  of  those  who  hold  certificates  is  then  entered 
on  the  list  of  admissibility  drawn  up  yearly  for  each  department  and 
from  which  the  prefect  makes  his  nomination  to  vacant  public  schools. 
The  last  list  contains  notes  of  favorable  reports  by  examination  commis- 
sions. In  1859,  there  were  in  France  70  Normal  schools  for  schoolmas- 
ters, with  2,750  students,  and  80  institutions  for  schoolmistresses,  besidea 
a  number  of  religious  houses  for  training  novices  for  Mhools  under  their 
auspices. 


CONFEBENCES,  OR  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AND  TEACBERS*  UERARIB& 


The  suggestion  of  M.  Courin  in  his  Report*  as  to  the  atOity  of  conferen- 
ces of  teachers,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  CouncU  of  Public  Instruction 
until  1837.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  law  was  presented  by  the  Minis* 
ter  of  this  department  and  passed  by  the  Chambers  on  this  subject  The 
substance  of  this  law  is  presented  in  the  following  remarks  by  M.  WOlmi 
m  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  Education  of  the  People. 

"  This  law  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  object  of  conferences;  and  then,  of 
their  epochs  and  government  The  first  article  authorizes  *  the  teachers  of  one 
or  several  districts  to  assemble,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  aathorities»  and, 
vnder  the  close  iaspecUon  of  the  committee  of  the  department,  to  oonftt  amangU 
tkenuelves  on  the  dinerent  subjects  of  their  teaching— on  the  ways  and  meth^ 
they  employ— and  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  education 
of  children  and  conduct  oi  masters.  Every  other  subject  of  discussion  must  be 
excluded  from  these  conferences.'  In  regard  to  this  article,  I  would  observe, 
that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  teachers  who  thus  assemble  to  be  very 
numerous ;  and  that  they  must  avoid  coming  from  too  great  a  distance  to  the 
jUxLCt  of  meetins.  Neither  must  they  be  very  few  in  number:  because,  in  that 
case,  there  would  be  too  little  variety  and  animation  in  their  labors ;  but,  were 
they  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen,  each  would  not  be  able  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  second  article  reminds  teachers  that  the  law  has  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  subject-matters  of  instruction,  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  and  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  occupy  themselves  with  it  From  this  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
teachers  belonffine  to  different  sects  must  not  assemble  together  in  the  same 
conferences.  In  Alsace,  for  example,  priests  or  ministers  are  generally  presi- 
dents— which  is  a  stronger  reason  lor  teachers  of  difierent  communions  not  as- 
•embline  promiscuously  together. 

The  third  article  says,  that  the  superior  committees  will  point  out  to  the  dif- 
ferent assemblies  the  subjects  on  which  the  attention  of  the  teachers  ought  more 
especially  to  be  fixed.  Tnese  committees  hitherto  have,  unfortunately,  occupied 
themselves  very  tittle  with  such  conferences;  some  even  have  opposed  their 
fi>rmatioo,  or  given  them  an  organization  very  different  from  that  recommended 
by  the  royal  council.  Can  there  be  no  means  of  remedjring  this  omnipotence 
of  the  committees,  and  xeguUting  that  liberty,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  risk 
anarchy  1 

According  to  the  fourth  article,  *  each  teacher  may  beg  permission  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  has  read  since  last  meeting,  to  make  observations  on  the 
worics  in  connection  with  primary  instruction  recently  published,  to  read  some 
essay  of  his  own  on  the  discipline  of  schools,  or  on  some  one  of  the  branches  of 
instracdon.'  Each  may,  besides,  address  to  the  assembly  a  verbal  communi- 
cation on  the  art  of  teaching,  submit  to  it  a  doubt  or  difficulty,  which  in  his 
daily  practice  he  may  have  met 

Tlie  eizhth  article  says  that  the  president  of  the  conferences  must  always  be 
appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  academy.  The  president  ought,  wherever  po^ 
sible,  to  be  selected  from  such  as  are  not  members  of  the  association ;  he  should 
be  some  friend  and  connoisseur  of  popular  education,  without  being  teacher; 
he  will  thus  direct  the  debates  and  labors  of  the  conference  with  more  anthoHty 
and  a  wider  range  of  view ;  the  information  which  he  displays  in  the  discbaiga 

*  8m  pact  4ia 
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of  his  duties  will  be  more  varied  and  profonnd ;  and  he  will  be,  in  the  midtt  of 
teachers,  the  interpreter  of  what  the  worid  expects  from  them. 

Erery  thing  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  their  labors  are  directed. 
and  on  the  zeal  with  which  the  teachers  engage  in  them.  One  of  the  prindpu 
results  of  conference  ought  to  be,  the  exercising  them  in  speaking.  Speech  to 
the  instrument  of  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  management  of  a  schcoi.  and  in 
all  that  concerns  the  mechanism  of  teaehing,  the  teacher  ought  to  speak  little; 
his  commands  ought  to  be  brief;  and,  in  most  cases,  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  look 
will  suffice.  But  in  teaching,  properly  so  called,  when  he  is  enffagea  in  ex- 
pounding the  first  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  in  explaining  wnat  has  beak 
read  by  the  pupils,  in  narrating  to  them  the  history  of  the  Bible  or  national  hia- 
tory,  (sacrea  or  profane  history,)  in  telling  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  heayens 
and  the  earth— tnen  he  must  l>e  able  to  speak  with  fluency,  cleainess,  and  pre- 
cisloD,  if  not  eloquently.  Children,  like  men^  are  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
speech.  The  choicest  things,  badly  said,  pruLuce  on  them  no  impression ;  and 
— like  arrows,  darted  by  a  feeble  and  tremb.^g  hand—- glide,  so  to  speak,  ovar 
the  surface  of  their  mind,  and  never  reach  its  depths. 

The  essays  of  the  teachers  may  consist  of  two  kinds.  One  class  may  be 
written  on  any  subjects,  but  should  be  analogous  to  what  teachers  prescribe  to 
their  most  advanced  pupils — such  as  some  scene  of  nature  or  of  human  U&,  a 
ffrand  or  useful  thougnt,  an  historical  fact,  dec.  These  essays  ought  not  to  be 
long;  and  must  be  written  with  that  correct  simplicity,  which  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  inelegancies  of  a  vulgar  style,  as  from  the  far-fetched  phraseology  of 
the  Wit.  These  first  essays — exercises  in  composition  and  thouf  hi— will  also 
be  a  means  of  perfecting  the  teachers  in  the  art  of  speaking.  The  other  kind 
of  essays,  treatme  of  some  branch  of  the  pedagogic  art,  may  be  more  directly 
iLseful  to  them.  In  composing  them,  their  memory,  their  own  experience,  rather 
than  books,  ought  to  be  consulted ;  and  simplicity  and  truth,  rather  than  novel^ 
and  originality,  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  The  greatest  possible  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  actual  utility  ought  to  be  the  distinguishingieatures  of  these  essavi. 

In  some  societies  of  teachers,  the  same  question  is  offered  to  the  consideratfoiL 
of  all  the  members, — thus  creating  amongst  them  a  species  of  competition :  bot 
as  every  essay  must  be  read  and  discussed  during  the  meeting,  they  would  ba 
restricted,  in  lollowing  this  mode  of  procedure,  to  the  composition  only  of  two 
or  three  a-year ;  or  obliged  to  multiply,  beyond  measure,  the  number  of  the 
meetings ;  and  in  both  cases  the  interest  would  be,  inevitably,  diminished.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  that  at  each  sitting,  the  same  subject  be  handled  by  two 
members.  The  two  essays  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  occasion  a 
discussion ;  which  the  president  would  take  care  to  manage,  so  that  all  might 
speak  in  rotation,  and  that  no  one,  while  speaking,  take  undue  advantage. 
Every  expression  of  praise  or  censure,  every  observation  tending  to  shock  stu* 
esteem  or  modesty,  ought,  on  all  sides,  to  be  prohibited.  If,  at  the  termination 
of  the  sitting,  the  majority  be  not  sufficiently  mstructed,  they  could  commission 
the  president,  or  another  member,  to  resume  the  discussion  at  the  next  con- 
ference. 

On  other  occasions,  to  vary  still  farther  the  proceedings,  the  author  of  an 
essay  could  address  it  some  days  before  the  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  requesting  his  opinion  of  it.  The  letter  and  reply  might 
then  be  read,  and  their  contents  discussed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  pro- 
cedure is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  practice  of  several  societies  in  uar- 
many.  Afler  the  reading  of  an  essay,  a  member  is  then  enjoined  to  present  a 
criticism  of  it  at  next  meeting.  This  method  is  accompanied  with  serious  in- 
conveniences. Self-love  becomes  a  willing  co-operator.  The  critic  endeavors, 
by  every  means,  to  find  cause  for  controversy,  and  believes  himself,  in  soma 
sense,  obliged  to  think  differently  from  him  whom  he  has  been  appointed  to 
judge.  In  this  manner  concord  and  friendship,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  association,  are,  without  great  benefit  to  truth,  seriously  compromised. 

I  would  add,  that  copies  of  all  the  essays  should  be  deposited  m  the  libraxj, 
where  every  one  might  consult  them. 

I  have  said  that  each  member  may  demand  permission  to  make  to  the  assem- 
bly any  communication  relative  to  the  art  of  teaching :  to  submit  to  it  a  ques- 
tion, a  doubt,  an  observation,  which  his  practice  may  nave  suggested  to  nim. 
Such  communications  add  much  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  conferences.  By 
means  of  them,  the  experience  of  each  becomesi  in  some  sense,  the  experienea 
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ef  all.    Those  who  have  been  oecQpied  many  yean  in  teachiog  will  aid  their 
junior  fellow-laborer*. 

In  line,  it  maj  happen,  and  it  ha^Kna  but  too  often,  that,  in  their  relations 
wiUi  the  local  aathonties  and  the  parents,  dififerences  arise,  to  disturb  the  cood 
understanding— the  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  the  teachers.  These 
differences  should  be  submitted  in  the  conferences  to  the  appreciation  of  their 
coUeagoes — to  tlie  judgment  of  their  compeers.  They  will  tnus  be  less  subject 
to  mistakes  and  anger;  and,  when  necessary,  more  undaunted  in  repelling  in- 
justice, and  in  maintaining  their  rights. 

LIBBABIES   FOR  THE  USE  OP  TEACHERS  III   FRAIICB. 

The  fifteenth  article  of  the  law  of  February,  1837,  on  conferencea  of 
teachers,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  those 
who  attend  the  conferences.  By  means  of  the  funds  which  the  parishes 
or  the  county  have  granted  for  this  purpose,  or  by  means  of  clubbing 
among  the  teachers,  a  library  should  be  formed  for  those  vdio  attend 
the  conferencea  regularly.  The  books  composing  the  library  should  be 
inserted  in  a  catalogue,  which  must  be  verified  every  year.  A  copy  of 
nid  catalogue  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instnictkm. 

M.  WUlm  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject : 

"Such  libraries  may  be  established  by  teachers  who  do  not  assemble  in 
regular  conferences,  or  associate  for  such  a  purpose.  A  distinguished  teacher 
may  be  conceived  to  address  the  following  lanp:uage  to  his  colleagues,  to  induce 
them  to  establish  such  a  society :  '  Two  prmcipal  objections  may  be  made 
against  this  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  how,  witn  the  scanty  resources  at  our 
dtfposal,  can  we  establish  a  library,  in  the  smallest  degree,  complete;  and 
then,  amongst  such  a  host  of  books,  whose  number  augments  every  day,  wiU 
not  a  proper  selection  be  difficult — even  impossible  1  In  replying  to  these  ob- 
jections, 1  will,  at  the  same  time,  let  you  Imow  my  views  on  the  course  to  be 
porsndl  in  the  acqaisition  of  books.  These  views  are  the  results  of  my  own 
experience,  and  of  the  counsels  which,  in  former  times,  I  was  fortunate  to 
receive. 

I  do  not  dissemble  the  importance  of  the  doubts  I  am  attempting  to  remove ; 
the  first,  especially,  seems  but  too  well  founded.  How,  indeed,  with  our  trifling 
resources,  can  we  hope  to  establish  in  a  few  vears  a  library  ever  so  little  worthy 
of  the  name  1  We  are  ten  members ;  eacn  of  us  will  put  into  the  society^ 
strong  box,  three  shillings  as  entry  money,  and  a  shilling  per  month,  or  twelve 
shill^gs  per  annum :  this  is  much  for  us — too  much  peinaps ;  and  it  is  to  be 
desired,  that,  at  a  later  period,  this  monthly  payment  be  reduced.  We  will 
thus  have  at  our  disposal,  the  first  year,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  shU- 
linss.  Of  this  sum,  fifteen  shilling!}  must  be  spent  in  purchasing  registers,  pens, 
and  paper :  and,  by  adding  ten  shillings  for  small  incidental  expenses,  our  in- 
come will  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  shillings.  We  must  be- 
come subscribers  for  two  pedagogic  journals,  which  may  cost  about  twenty-five 
shillings  a  year.  To  lay  the  toundation  of  our  library,  about  one  hundred  shil- 
lings remain. 

To  found,  with  a  hundred  shillings,  a  library,  appears  absurd— impossible. 
But  let  us  forget  for  an  instant  the  ambitious  name  of  library,  and  simply  say 
that  we  unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  one  ypjur,  ten  times  more 
books  than  each  of  us  singly  could  purchase,  and  it  will  be  granted  that  we  are 
doing  a  jndicions  thing,  and  making  an  excellent  speculation.  Will  it  not  be  a 
snfildently  good  result  of  our  association,  if,  instead  of  one  or  two  works,  which 
perhaps  each  of  us  might  have  purchased,  besides  what  are  indispensable,  we 
nave  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  ten  to  twenty  at  our  disposal  1  And  supposing 
we  eonUnue  at  this  rate  for  ten  years;  instead  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  would  we 
not  have  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  perhaps  more  1  And  could 
Boc  our  collection,  then,  without  too  much  vanity,  be  styled  a  library  1  Great 
things  have  often  sprung  from  small  beginnings.  If  you  persevere,  you  will 
have  the  merit  of  bequeathing  to  your  successors  a  considerable  number  of 
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books:  and,  after  two  or  three  generations,  the  teacbers  of  oar  district  wHI 
hare  for  Uieir  use  a  valuable  library.  Is,  then,  the  thought  of  workinjpf  for  ibi 
ftimre  of  no  estimation  to  the  good  man,  and  is  not  evea  that  thought  for  oa,  •■ 
saya  Lafontalne.  a  fruit  which  Uhdof  we  enjoff? 

But,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  umnding  a  work  for  which  oar  aaeceaaom 
will  bless  us.  we  ourselves  will  reap  from  it  piecioas  advantages.  Bv  aiiocfah 
ting,  we  unshackle  the  means  of  instruction.  The  books  bemes,  wnieh  after 
deliberation  and  common  consent  we  procure,  will  be  better  selected,  thaa  if 
each  had  been  lefl  to  his  own  knowledge.  And  if  yoa  adopt  my  views  of  tht 
course  to  be  followed  in  the  acquisition  of  books,  if  you  select  them  accoi^ing 
to  fixed  principles,  agreed  to  beforehand,  they  will  form,  in  the  very  first  year* 
in  spite  of  their  fewness,  a  finished  whole.  Ten,  twenty  volumes  selected  with 
judgment,  according  to  a  certain  plan,  and  which,  by  referring  to  each  other, 
mutually  complete  and  explain  each  other,  are— in  spite  of  the  variety  of  their 
contents  and  immediate  object—more  valuable  than  three  or  four  times  as 
many  works,  excellent,  perhaps,  but  chosen  at  random  and  inconseqnendy; 
From  this,  it  follows,  that  afVer  ten  years'  association,  we  might  have  at  our 
command,  not  only  ten  times  more  books  than  we  would  have  had,  if  each  had 
been  left  to  his  own  resources ;  but  that  these  books,  more  judiciouslv  selectad, 
will  have  a  relative  value  much  greater  than  the  same,  or  double  tne  namber 
of  volumes  collected  at  random. 

An  association  afibrds  still  another  advantage  in  this  respect.  There  an 
works  composed  of  several  volumes,  and  whose  price  is  such,  that  the  majoritf 
of  teachers  are  incapable  of  procuring  them  at  their  own  expense.  Unitra,  we 
can  acquire,  if  necessary,  even  very  expensive  works,  and  some  of  these  pabli^ 
cations  may  be  indispensable. 

We  may,  besides,  entertain  the  hope  that  other  teachers  will  soon  join  OS.  I 
cherish  another  hope ;  I  hope,  if  we  persevere,  that  the  communities  of  omr  di*> 
trict,  that  the  higher  committee  of  our  parish  and  the  academy,  will  come  to 
our  aid.  As  we  think  not  of  ourselves  alone  whilst  we  are  endeavoring  to  co* 
large  the  limits  of  our  instruction,  but  of  our  ackeols  and  of  the  fuiMrt^  we  eaii, 
without  a  blush,  invoke  the  assistance  of  all  who  are  interested  m  popolar  edu- 
cation— of  the  citizens  who  discover  in  it  a  means  of  public  felicity— and  of  the 
authorities  intrusted  with  its  direction.  Works,  we  ao  not  doubt,  will  poor  in 
from  different  sources,  and,  if  we  seriously  wish  it,  we  will  soon  have  at  our 
disposal  a  stock  of  books,  sufficiently  respectable  to  constitute  the  nacleos  of* 

DfSTRICT-BCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

1  come  to  the  second  objection — the  difiiculty  of  making  a  suitable  aeleotfon 
among  -so  many  books.  This  difficulty  is  serious ;  but  in  proportion  to  th(s 
scantiness  of  our  means,  we  are  less  liable  to  be  misled.  This  consideratioii, 
far  from  discouraging  us,  ought  only  to  impress  still  more  deeply  the  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  our  selection. 

The  number  of  works  on  all  subjects,  has,  for  a  century  especially,  prodi« 
giouslv  increased.  The  science  of  education,  for  a  long  time  negiecteu,  and 
treatea  by  some  distinguished  writers  only  at  distant  Intervals,  reckons,  in  oar 
days,  its  books  by  hundreds — ^if  we  comprehend  those  addressed  especially  to 
childhood  and  youth.  But  we  must  not  be  frightened  by  this  mnitttode;  this 
riches,  in  the  main,  is  but  apparent  Many  of  those  works  whose  titles  swell 
the  catalogues  of  the  booksellers,  are  old  and  obsolete;  many  others  are  but 
imitations  and  of  little  value.  Good  writers  of  every  kind  are  not  numerous; 
and  even  among  the  good,  a  selection  can  be  made.  The  essential  point  ia  to 
know  how  to  select  well.  As  to  old  books,  we  will  trust  to  their  reputation, 
which  seldom  misleads ;  and  as  to  new  books,  we  will  consult  enlightened  men* 

Of  the  works  recognized  as  good,  we  will  always  select  the  best  and  the 
most  complete.  To  read  m%Lck  is  not  the  principal  point,  but  to  read  wtUt  and 
to  read  often  the  Uit  productions.  The  fruits  which  may  be  reaped  from  read* 
ing,  depend  as  much  upon  the  manner  of  reading,  as  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
books  read. 

Our  library  will  be  composed  of  three  kinds  of  works.  In  the  first  rank,  we 
shall  place  such  as  treat  of  the  art  of  education ;  of  teaching  in  general ;  of 
primary  instruction  in  particular.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  secure  a  great 
number  of  books  of  this  class:  a  few  solid  and  complete  treatises,  which  epito- 
mise  the  science,  will  suflice  ror  the  commencement.  The  most  essential  pre- 
cepts and  the  rules  nniversally  approved,  are  found  in  ail  good  productions  of 
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any  lengtb.  To  good  treatises,  however,  to  encyclopedic  numaals,  which  exhibit 
pedagogj  as  a  whole,  and  which,  faithful  to  the  precept,  vrwe  aU  ikingt  and 
cUttve  to  vkat  is  good — unite  what  even  the  difierent  methods  possess  of  most 
practical  and  reasonable — we  will  add,  later  works  upon  the  most  remarkable 
special  methods.  Still  later,  in  a  few  yean,  we  may  be  able  to  admit  into  onr 
collection  a  certain  namber  of  works  already  old.  which,  like  Rousseau's  EmUe, 
have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art  or  education ;  then,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  science,  we  only  have  to  procure,  at  distant  intervals, 
some  good  new  treatise. 

Thfe  second  series  of  works  of  onr  future  library,  should  consist  of  such  as 
expound  either  the  whole  or  some  branch  of  primary  instruction ;  of  manuals  of 
reOgion  and  morality ;  of  arithmetic,  geographv,  and  general  or  national  his- 
tory ;  natural  history,  physics,  hygiane,  agriculture,  and  technology ;  written 
expressly  for  teachers,  children,  and  the  people. 

Finally,  the  richest  portion  of  our  library  might  be  composed  of  iDStmctiTt 
and  rare  works,  which,  while  adding  to  our  knowledge,  will  afford  useful  relax- 
ation, and  Uie  means  of  infusing  into  our  lessons  a  wholesome  variety ;  of  ex- 
citing and  sosuining  the  attention  of  onr  pupils,  and  of  throwing  an  interest 
around  oar  teaching. 

I  rank  in  this  third  class  of  books, /rs^,  extracts  or  selections  from  travels  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  will  supply  the  place  of  the  original 
narratives,  too  dear,  and  which  include,  besides,  generally  many  very  useless 
details,  or  things  already  known.  There  is  scarcely  any  kind  or  reading  more 
interesting  than  the  history  of  travels  in  distant  countries,  and  which  furnishes 
the  most  usefal  materials  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Secondly^  historical  works,  particularly  natural  history,  selecting,  in  prefefw 
ence,  such  as  have  been  composed  for  the  young  of  schools.  We  might  extract 
from  them,  to  narrate  to  our  pupils,  those  traits  of  magnanimity  and  devoted- 
ness  to  one's  country  and  humanity,  which  constitute  Uie  beanff  and  honor  of 
history. 

ntrdlf,  I  would  place  in  our  library  a  few  religious  and  national  poets  | 
good  anthologies ;  selections  and  collections  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse :  a  few 
books  more  especially  written  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  which  can  be  read  to  and  by  our  pupils. 

Fimrikhf,  popular  works  which,  addressed  directly  to  the  people,  in  towns 
and  in  the  country,  strive  to  snatch  them  from  the  niisery  of  ignorance,  to  ren- 
der them  better  and  happier ;  and  which  adapt  to  their  capacity,  morality, 
cotmsels  of  prudence,  and  the  most  interesting  and  usefnl  results  or  science  m 
general.  Till  each  parish  possess  its  own  library,  we  shall  form,  as  it  were,  an 
intermediate  stage,  a  connectini^  link,  between  science  and  the  people.  To  ex- 
plain these  books,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  them,  we  must  our* 
selves  be  thoroughW  acquainted  with  them.  We  will  find  in  them,  besides,  an 
abundant  source  or  instruction  for  ourselves  and  for  our  pupils. 

In  short,  my  dear  Colleagues,  our  library  ought  to  consist  of  a  small  number 
of  worln  on  methods;  manuals  of  all  the  branches  of  primary  instruction  and 
of  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  many  instructive  ana  popular  works. 
Thus,  all  works  of  pure  amusement,  and  such  as  are  not  addressed  directly 
either  to  schools  or  youth,  to  the  people  or  to  the  teachers  of  the  people,  must 
be  excluded.  By  confining  ourselves  within  these  limits,  our  selection  will  not 
be  difilenlt ;  especially  if  we  be  guided  by  men  well  versed  In  such  matters. 
Let  ns  bqgin  the  work ;  let  us  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  soon  we 
shall  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  undertaken  it,  and  on  having 
/bunded,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  light  sacrifices,  an  Institotlon  of  lncontestibl» 
mili^."» 
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PBCUNIAKT  CONDITION  OP  TBACHERS  IN  FRANCB. 


The  proviBions  of  the  French  law  respecting  Teachers'  CoofereMM 
and  Libraries,  and  the  remarks  of  M.  WiUm,  are  intended  to  show  bow 
teachers,  by  association,  may  add  to  the  acquirements  of  the  Normal 
School,  iceep  pace  with  new  methods  emd  discoveries,  clear  up  the  difl- 
culties  and  supply  the  wants  met  with  in  their  particular  position;  and  es- 
cape from  that  meaningless  routine  of  practices,  and  dull  uniformity  of 
character,  to  which  their  profession  pursued  alone  exposes  them.  Bui 
the  French  law  aims,  although  imperfectly,  to  ameliorate  the, teacher^ 
condition,  and  the  condition  of  his  family,  by  guarding  against  preMnt 
and  future  want  On  these  points  M.  Willm  makes  many  judicioua  sug- 
gestions from  which  American  teachers  may  profit 

"  If  poverty  be  always  an  evil,  it  is  especially  so  to  the  teacher ;  becanst  il 
prevents  him  from  performing  efficientlv  his  duty,  and  enjoying  doe  distinetkML 
His  functions  will  oe  doubly  painful,  if  the  cares  of  the  morrow  deprive  him  of 
the  energy  sufficient  to  accomplish  bis  daily  task.  I  demand  not  wealth  fiirtfae 
teacher:  I  ask  not  that  he  be  rich,  bat  b^oad  the  reach  of  indigence;  that 
he  be  able  to  live  in  honest  ease,  without  being  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  la* 
bors  foreign  to  his  profession  \  that  he  have  the  power  to  continue  his  stodiei^ 
to  support  a  family,  and  to  enjoy  an  honorable  repose  in  his  old  age — if  fi^ven 
accora  him  length  of  day»— or  die  undisturbed  as  to  the  fntore  lot  of  his 
children,  if  carried  away  liom  them  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

The  condition  of  the  teacher  is  at  present  widely  different  from  this.  The 
law  of  1833  has  undoubtedly  bettered  nis  lot; — and  it  were  ungralefal  to  deny 
it  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  general,  schoolmasters  are  better  paid  In 
France  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  Germany  there  are  a  oonsideFid>le 
number  who  do  not  gain  the  minimum  salary  of  four  hundred  francs;  and  eren 
in  Prussia,  the  average— every  thing  included — ^is,  for  a  town-teacher,  eight 
hundred  francs;  for  a  country  teacher,  about  three  hundred  francs:  and  let  os 
remark  that,  in  Prussia,  living  is  much  dearer  than  in  France.  It  is  not  neoea- 
sary  to  reckon  up  in  detail  our  every-day  expenses,  to  be  convinced  that,  with 
sucn  a  paltry  income,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  maintain  housekeeping  on  the 
most  economical  principle;  and  that  a  family  of  industrious  laborers  has  nmdi 
greater  chance  of  prospering  than  that  of  a  teacher. 

In  France,  I  repeat,  teachers  are,  in  general,  much  better  paid.  In  towns,  it 
is  seldom  that  they  do  not  gain  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  francs; 
and  in  several  localities  their  income  exceeds  this.  In  the  country,  there  are 
few  whose  salary  is  under  five  hundred  (rancs :  and  many  gain  a  great  deal 
more.  But  five  hundred  francs  and  one  thousana  francs  are  but  poor  remuneia- 
tion  for  three  hundred  and  sixiy-five  days'  labor ;  for  to  gain  even  that  sum,  the 
teacher  is  most  frequently  obliged  to  add  to  the  functions  of  schoolmaster,  those 
of  beadle,  organist,  and  chanter ;  sach  «  sum  is  too  inconsiderable  to  support  a 
family ;  for  we  always  take  for  granted  that  the  teacher  is  married,  and  has  a 
family :  and  that  so  ne  sets  a  good  example,  and  is  rendered  more  qualified  to 
train  men  and  citizens. 

The  condition  of  teachers  must  therefore  be  improved ;  it*must  be  rendered 
more  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  respected,  not  only  with  a  rtgud  lo 
their  interests,  but  especially  fi>r  the  sake  of  schools,  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
acate  itself. 
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1.  Teachers  may  ihemselves  do  much  to  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  raise  their 
eondition.  They  most  remember  the  old  prorerb— Ae/p  yourself,  and  Heaven 
wiU  kelp  you.  M.  Schlez,  a  much  esteemed  German  teacher,  thinks  that  a 
teacher  should  always  follow  some  trade,  aFoiding  acrapoloosly,  however, 
every  degrading  calling,  or  which  might  bring  him  Into  competition  with  the 
inhaoitants  of  Uie  district.  He  proposes,  as  compatible  with  the  functions  of 
the  teacher  of  the  people,  gardening;  the  cultivation  and  grafting  of  trees ;  the 
rearing  of  bees  and  silk-worms ;  musical  instrument-maKing ;  clock-making; 
bookbinding;  bandboz-making ;  moulding;  painting;  the  art  of  turning;  the 
construction  of  barometers  and  thermometers ;  the  duties  of  copyist  and  book- 
keeper— and,  llpally,  private  lessons.  But  many  of  these  occupations  would 
require  too  long  an  apprenticeship,  or  engage  too  much  time,  to  render  them 
lucrative ;  or  they  woulaneed  an  outlay  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  a  teacher. 
Country  teachers  might  find  a  valuable  resource,  as  well  as  a  noble  recreation, 
in  the  cultivation  ofa  garden  of  limited  extent,  which  ail  districts  ought  to 
have  at  their  disposal ;  and  the  ground  of  which,  if  it  could  not  be  purchased, 
they  might  almost  always  find  opportunity  to  rent. 

The  art  of  gardening,  which  includes  the  grafting  of  tiiees,  the  cultivation  of 
useful  plants  and  of  flowers,  appears  the  most  compatible  with  the  occupation 
of  teachers ;  between  them  are  close  analogies.  That  art  can  be  learned  at 
small  expense,  and  in  a  short  time.  The  teacher  who,  from  his  being  weU 
Mid,  needs  not  devote  himself  to  pursuits  foreign  to, his  profession,  might  S)llow 
It  simply  for  amusement;  others  would  find  it  a  means  of  improving  their  con- 
dition :  and  the  employment  would  neither  be  degrading  nor  ratieuing.  I  have 
teen  one  of  these  gardens  cultivated  by  a  teacher,  whose  school  was  a  garden 
blesied  to  him  by  Heaven.  One  division  of  it  furnished  kitchen  vtsgetables; 
another  was  planted  with  fruit-trees  of  the  best  sorts ;  a  third,  was  a  nurserr 
exceedingly  varied,  and  flowers  abounded  in  every  quarter.  Oflen  he  led  to  it 
his  select  pupils ;  his  garden  was  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  him- 
•eli^  and  of  instruction  to  his  school.  This  example  ought  to  be  generally  imi- 
tated. To  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  orcharcf,  country  teachers  might  join, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  rearing  of  bees  or  silk- worms.  During  winter, 
sttidy  ana  instruction  ought  exclusively  to  occupy  them,  and  nothing  should 
prevent  their  keeping  an  evening-school  for  adults,  or  for  young  people  from 
mkeeu  to  twenty  years  of  age,  as  is  done  in  several  districts  of  Alsace.  This 
evening-school,  which  might  be  of  great  utility,  would  supplement  a  little  in- 
come ;  and  it  depends  but  on  the  interest  they  had  in  it,  to  induce  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  old  pupils  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  additional  instruction. 
Bandbox-making  and  book-binding,  would  likewise  be  suitable  occupations, 
but  not  very  lucrative. 

Shall  I  inform  the  country  teachers  that  they  have  in  their  own  power  an- 
other means  of  being  in  less  uneasy  circumstances,  and  that  this  means  is  ri^ 
economy,  a  retired  and  unassuming  life  1  I  have  scarcely  courage  to  do  so,  for 
the  majority  are  indeed  forced  to  be  economical.  There  is,  however,  a  consid- 
erable number  who  frequent  inns  and  coflee-sbops ;  and  who  are  too  much  en- 
gaged in  public  amusements,  little  compatible  with  the  moral  authority  which 
Uiey  ought  to  exercise,  or  with  the  state  of  their  fortune.  Without  preventing 
them,  on  certain  occasions,  from  mingling  with  public  life,  and  sharing  the 
honest  pleasures  of  society,  they  ought  to  be  counseled  not  to  be  prodigal  of 
themselves,  nor  to  court  these  occasions :  but  carefully  to  avoid  whatever  may 
tend  to  compromise  their  dignity,  or  lead  them  into  useless  expense. 

In  several  Normal  Schools,  the  pupil-masters  are  taught  to  draw  up  dvil  adt, 
as  a  great  many  of  them  will  one  day  become  registrars  at  the  mayoralty. 
Such  functions  very  well  correspond  with  those  of  teaehers  in  small  parishes 
where  there  are  few  acts  to  write,  provided  the  registrar-teacher  can  abstain 
from  mixing  himself  up  with  the  municipal  passions,  oflen  very  violent  in  the 
smallest  villages.  Some,  likewise,  compete  with  the  notary,  and  for  a  trifling 
salary,  draw  out  contracts  in  private. 

Land-surveying  afibrds  another  resource ;  a  very  inconsiderable  number  can 
be  employed  m  it,  and  little  dependence  should  be  placed  on  it. 

In  snort,  besides  a  life  sober  and  modest,  the  cultivation  of  trees,  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  silkworms,  a  little  rural  and  domestic  economy^  private  lessons,  the 
Ihnctions  of  registrar,  land-surveying,  and,  perhaps,  book-bmding  and  bandMO- 
— ^'~  7,  are  the  methods  by  which  teadiers  may  ameliorate  their  conditioi^ 
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withoat  neprlecHng  their  dotles,  or  denvgating  fVom  their  dif^nity.  There  li, 
however,  still  another  resoarce  which  might  be  valuable:  it  is  that  whkk 
teachers  may  find  in  the  assistance  of  their  partners:  if  they  knew  well  how  to 
choose— if  tney  chose  not  sach  as  are  rich,  but  sach  as  are  economical,  walk 
educated,  good,  and  intelligent.  I  know  some  who  are  not  only  good  hoM»» 
keepers,  bat  who  render  great  services  to  the  commanity  by  the  examples  aad 
lessons  they  give  to  the  yoang  girls  of  the  district. 

Teachers'  wives,  in  the  absence  of  sisters  or  goveraesses,  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  teaching  or  needle-work  and  other  similar 
branches,  as  well  as  the  management  of  infant-schools,  throughout  all  theiml 
districts.  Their  rank,  as  mothers,  far  from  being  an  obstac^A^  would  adapt 
them  still  better  for  the  discharge  of  such  functions;  and  when  temporarily  pra* 
vented  from  accomplishing  them  themselves,  they  would  easily  find  amoag 
the  young  girls  they  had  trained,  assistants  to  supply  their  place. 

3.  Communes  (corresponding  to  our  parishes,  towns  and  districts)  mayplaee 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  a  portion  of  ground  capable  for  farming,  an  oreharA 
and  garden.  To  the  school-house,  which  the  12tli  article  of  the  organic  law 
obli^s  every  parish  to  provide  for  the  teacher,  ought  always  to  be  annexed,  In 
the  country,  a  piece  of  groimd  for  a  garden.  If  it  were  impossible  to  parchaae 
such  a  piece  or  ground,  the  parish  might  secure  iton  a  long  lease,  or  supply  lia 
place  by  an  annual  indemnification  of  fifty  francs  to  the  teacher.    In  flue,  te 

Iiarishes  that  possess  the  means,  should  be  obliged  to  supplement  the  fixed 
egal  salary,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  ordinary  revenue.  8emd 
general  councils  have  voted  funds  to  indemnify  teachers  who  attend  c^nfermen, 
and  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  libraries  established  by  them.  This  example 
ought  to  be  generally  imitated.  Instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  making  up 
the  exact  legal  salary  of  teachers,  when  the  revenaes  of  the  parishes  are  defr 
cient,  the  counties  ought  to  aid  such  as  can  not  raise  the  salary  of  their  school- 
masters to  the  minimum  of  five  hundred  francs,  comprising  every  kind  ef 
emolument.  The  majority  of  the  general  councils  vote  funds  for  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle ;  why  could  they  not  establish  a  few  preminms  fiir 
the  amelioration  of  mankind  1  Why  could  they  not  grant,  eveiy  year,  a  ftw 
prizes  to  the  best  teachers  of  each  district— those  whom  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors and  the  committees  recognized  as  the  best  1  In  fine,  the  parishes— 
and,  they  failing,  the  counties  and  the  state — ought  alwajrs  to  provide  a  mod^ 
rate  retiring  provision  for  deserving  teachers ;  so  that  they  may  not  dread  re- 
tiring, when  a^  unfits  them  fur  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  The  higher 
school  authorities, — the  departmental  and  county  councils,— could  add  to  the  prs* 
mium  now  required  by  law. 

3.  The  nation  alone  can  make  thorough  provision  for  the  necessary  amelkK 
ration  of  teachers,  who  are  now  public  functionaries,  and  intrusted  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people.  That  they  may  discharge  their  functions  with  conrage 
and  devotedness,  it  is  necessary,  aAer  they  have  been  property  trained  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  their  morality  and  capacity  well  attested,  to  make  thfan 
a  suitable  appointment,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  exclosively 
to  their  school-duties ;  to  live  honorably,  though  unostentatiously,  and  to  con- 
tinue improving  themselves.  It  is  necessary,  besides,  to  afford  them  a  pension 
when  oia  age  rend«^rs  retreat  imperative,  and  to  remove  from  them  all  appr^ 
hensions  as  to  the  lot  of  their  families  should  they  die  prematurely — victims  of 
their  zeal  in  executing  their  painful  duties. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  law  of  June,  1833 — that  law,  in 
other  respects,  so  (hll  of  wisdom,  which  grateful  posterity  will  always  qnote 
with  respect,  and  from  which  dates  truly  good  primary  instruction  in  France— 
that  law,  I  say,  whilst  declaring  popular  schools  a  public  oMigation,  a  sodal 
necessity,  and  raising  teachers  to  the  rank  of  communal  and  irremoveable 
functionaries,  has  not  done  enough  to  render  their  condition  what  it  ought  lobe, 
nor  sufficiently  armed  the  executive  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  law. 

The  twelfth  article  sajrs,  that  every  parish  teacher  shall  be  provided  with  a 
locality,  properly  situated  for  a  habitation  and  the  reception  ofpopils.  I  have 
mentioned,  elsewhere,  bow  this  order  of  the  law  has,  in  many  places,  been  exe- 
cuted; and  in  what  sense  many  parishes  understand  the  word  properly. 

The  same  article  guarantees  the  primary  teacher  a  fixed  salary  of  at  least 
two  hundred  francs :  it  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  mininram 
should  be  raised  to  three  hundred  francs :  it  results  from  calculations  made  hj 
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Uie  Blinister  of  Public  iDstroction  in  his  last  report,  thmt  to  raise  the  minimom 
to  three  hundred  francs,  it  would  be  requisite  to  add  a  million  to  the  budget,  and 
that  the  said  sum  would  fall  to  the  account  of  the  department.  I  will  not  ask 
what  is  a  million  amid  a  budget  of  a  thousand  millions,  and  what  is  a  million 

F>rtioned  uut  among  the  eighty-six  counties;  I  know  that  the  resources  of 
ranee  are  great:  her  wants  are  likewise  immense.  But  I  will  say,  that  the 
country  should  consider  no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  secure  a  service  so  important 
as  that  of  popular  instruction ;  and  that  it  ought  not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  be- 
hind any  civilized  nation. 

The  monthly  fee,  which,  according  to  the  fourteenth  article,  ought  to  be  col- 
lected bv  tax-gatherers  in  the  ordinary  form,  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
teachers'^ income;  but  the  law  has  left  the  fixing  of  it  too  much  to  the  arbitrary 
inclination  of  the  municipal  councils.  An  additional  paragraph  inserted,  upon 
the  proposal  of  M.  Antome  Passy,  in  the  third  article  of  the  law  of  receipts, 
1841,  submits  this  fee  and  the  number  of  gratuitous  pupils  to  the  approval  or 
the  prefects,  who.  on  the  advice  of  the  district  committees,  may  fix  a  minimum 
fate  for  the  montnly  fee,  and  a  maximum  one  for  the  niunber  of  gratuitous  ad- 
missions. The  faithful  execution  of  this  legislative  enactment  would  be  a  great 
benefit:  let  me  hope,  that  in  the  next  report  of  the  minister,  the  lot  of  teachen 
shall  appear  ever^r  where  ameliorated  by  its  means.  We  must  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  will  be  so  productive  as  to  exempt  the  legislature  from  raising 
the  minimum  fixed  salary  to  three  hundred  francs. 

The  law  has,  at  the  same  lime,  wished  to  guarantee  the  future  of  teachen. 
Two  methods  presented  themselves  for  this  object.  To  deduct  fh)m  their  fixed 
nlary*five  per  cent.,  as  is  done  with  the  functionaries  of  the  University,  and  thus 
to  acquire  for  them  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension,  or  to  establish  simply  a  savings'- 
or  provident-box,  in  everv  respect  Like  the  ordinanr  ones;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  deposits  should  be  obligatory,  and  that  they  could  not  be  withdrawn 
but  at  the  retiring  or  death  of  the  depositors.  The  first  of  these  two  systems 
has  the  disadvantage — in  case  of  the  more  or  less  premature  death  of  a  teacher 
—of  depriving  his  family  of  the  amount  deducted  from  his  salary  in  favor  of 
the  surviving  teachers.  The  second  system,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  savings - 
boxes,  makes  them  run  no  chance  of'^  risk ;  having  reached  the  end  of  their 
career,  the  product  of  their  economv  is  restored  either  to  themselves  when  they 
retire,  or  to  their  families,  should  they  die  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  is  this  last  system  which  the  law  has  sanctioned  by  establishing  sav- 
toj^-boxes,  formed  by  the  aimual  deduction  of  a  twentieth  from  the  fixed  salary 
ofeach  parish  teacher.  This  svstem  has  been  found  fatilt  with,  for  producing 
bat  a  poor  resource  for  a  deserving  teacher  and  his  family.  Indeed,  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  twentieth  from  a  fixed  salary  of  two  hundred  francs  will  produce,  of 
capital  and  interest,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  only  a  reserve  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  francs,  five  cen tines ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  only  a  reserve  of  two 
handled  francs,  fifteen  centines ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  it  will  produce 
about  three  hundred  francs ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  a  little  more  than 
four  hundred  francs;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  about  five  hundred  Irancs: 
and  forty  years'  service  are  necessary  to  save,  in  this  manner,  a  thousand 
francs.  The  same  deduction  made  upon  a  fixed  salary  of  three  hundred 
fhincs  will  produce  one  hundred  and  eighty  francs,  at  the  end  of  ten  years: 
four  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years;  eight  hundred 
and  forty  francs,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years;  and  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  francs,  after  iorty  years'  service.  A  deduction  of 
twenty  francs  per  annum  would  amount,  in  ten  years,  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
IVancs;  in  twentyyears.  to  about  six  hundred  francs:  in  \hiiij  years,  to  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;  at  tne  end  of  forty  years,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  francs. 

We  see  that.  In  supposing  each  teacher  to  deposit  twenty  francs  a  year,  this 
svstem  would  still  leave  much  scope  for  improvement ;  since,  after  twenty  or 
forty  years'  hard  labor,  it  guarantees  the  teacher  only  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
fhincsofrevenue. 

To  render  these  saving-boxes  of  great  importance,  it  would  be  necessary,  ia 
my  opinion,  to  make  the  deduction  of  a  twentieth,  not  only  from  their  .^eoI 
salary,  but  likewise  from  the  catual  one,  from  the  mtmMyfee ;  a  thiug  easily 
done,  as  this  fee  must  be  collected  by  the  ordinary  tax-gatherers. 

A  mixed  system  would  perhaps  be  preferable — a  system  that  would  imite,  as 
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mach  as  possible,  the  adnmtase  of  savings'-bozes  and  of  deductions  made  fiom 
the  salaries,  to  constitate  a  mnd  for  retiring  pensions.  For  this  purpose,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  in  each  chief  city,  a  box,  which  should  oe  both 
for  savings  and  deductions,  to  which  the  teachers,  the  districts,  and  the  coontiei 
should  contribute,  and  which  might  receive  gifts  and  legacies.  I  shall  leave  to 
more  skillful  financiers,  the  task  of  developing  this  idea,  and  of  showing  howU 
might  be  executed ;  I  limit  mvself  to  layixig  its  foundation.  Let  me  suppose  a 
county  composed  of  five  hunored  districts,  and  reckoning  six  hundred  and  fifty 
public  teachers :  this  is  almost  the  condition  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Let  me  sa^ 
pose  that  this  county  consents  to  disburse  per  annum  into  the  schools*-boz,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  francs;  that,  on  their  part,  the  five  hundred  districts  pay 
into  it,  annually,  at  an  average,  ten  francs,  which  is  one  thousand  francs— Ia 
fine,  that  a  deduction  of  fifteen  francs  is  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  six  him- 
drra  and  fifty  teachers,  which  makes  annually  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  francs;  let  me  suppose  farther,  that  all  these  payments  amount  to> 
gether  to  twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  we  will  have,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  without  counting  interest,  or  probable  gifts  and  legacies,  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and,  after  twenty  years,  four  hundred  thooaand 
francs ;  a  capital  which,  placed  at  four  per  cent.,  would  produce  sixteen  thou- 
sand francs  of  interest  This  interest  would  be  divided,  according  to  an  nadef- 
siood  ratio,  between  the  deserving  and  infirm  teachers,  and  the  widows  and  oi^ 
phans  of  teachers  deceased.  To  nave  a  right  to  a  retiring  pension,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  give  proofs  of  infirmity,  or  of  atleast  thirty  years'  service.  Widows 
would  lose  their  claims  on  remarrying;  and  the  cbilaren  would  cease  to  receive 
their  portion  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  dis- 
tricts, small  in  number,  which  themselves  might  engage  to  provide  rediing 
pensions  to  deserving  teachers,  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  be  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  county-box. 

This  box — which  should,  especially  and  essentially,  be  a  fund  for  petutoM^ 
would  be  a  savings'-box  only  for  such  teachers  as  have  been  obliged,  from  bad 
conduct,  to  resign  their  functions,  or  who  voluntarily  give  them  up,  and  witl^ 
out  being  unwell,  before  having  served  thirty  years.  The  amount  only  of  what 
they  had  paid  in,  should,  without  interest,  be  restored  to  them.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  such  as  leave  fur  situations  elsewhere ;  their  disbursements 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  box  of  the  county  to  which  they  go. 

Every  one  would  gain  by  realizing  this  scheme :  there  woula  l^  a  loss  sua* 
tained  only  by  such  as  abandoned  their  calling,  or  by  children  become  majors 
at  the  death  of  their  fathers.  The  enactment,  again,  might,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, stipulate  for  some  succor  to  the  latter,  and  even  in  favor  of  the 
children  of  destitute  teachers.  But  to  render  such  a  box  truly  productive,  the 
concurrence  of  the  counties  and  districts  is  indispensable.  We  might  hope, 
likewise,  that  many  friends  of  popular  education  would  assist  it,  especially  at 
the  commencement.  After  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  box  would  subsist 
of  itself,  and  without  any  other  fresh  contributions,  save  of  those  concerned. 

In  short,  what  is  necessary  to  render  the  condition  of  the  teachers  comforta- 
ble, is,  in  the  first  place,  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  with  a  garden  in  the 
rural  districts;  then  a  fixed  salary  of  at  least  300  francs,  with  a  casual  salary 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  resulting  from  a  monthly  fee.  fixed 
by  the  municipal  councils,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  prefects,  and  collected 
by  the  tax-gatnerers ;  finally,  a  county-box  for  retiring  pensions,  and  for  aid  to 
the  widows  and  orphans,  supplied  by  the  concurrence  of  the  counties,  the  dis- 
tricts, and  the  teacners.  Encouragements,  premiums  adjudge^  by  the  counties 
to  the  most  deserving,  and  succor  granted  to  the  most  necessitous  districts, 
would  usefully  complete  this  system. 

The  medals  which  at  our  anniversaries  are  distributed  every  year  can  have 
no  real  value  until  their  recipients  are  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Honorary 
distinctions  add,  besides,  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  are  the  objects  of 
them;  and  they  contribute  more  to  the  interests  of  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
long, than  to  those  of  the  men  who  have  been  decorated  by  them.  It  wonld, 
therefore,  be  very  useful,  that,  from  time  to  time,  this  buOion  rec^nnpensi^  to 
which  M.  Guizot  refers  in  his  beautiful  circular,  attest  to  the  most  experienced 
and  devoted  teacher  that  the  govemwunt  watches  aver  tkeir  tervices  om  kmowt 
kno  to  kcner  Uewi, 


PRIHA&T  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

OF  VERSAILLES  AND  DIJON. 


The  Primary  Normal  School  of  Versailles  is  for  the  Department  of  Seine 
and  Oise.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  premises*  several  establishment* 
for  the  instraction  and  practice  of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains 
eighty  pupils  under  regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a 
two  months^  course  to  adult  schoolmasters.  The  establishments  for  practiee 
begin  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  through  the  primary  to  the  grade  of 
primary  superior.  Of  the  elementary  schooU,  one  aJfTords  the  young  teaclw 
ers  an  example  of  the  method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  io- 
fltruction.  The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  established^  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening  department  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  also  a  school  of  design,  which  is  established  here  rather  for 
convenience  than  as  properly  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  director 
(Mr.  Le  Brun),  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the  univeN 
aty,  the  inspectors  of  which  make  regular  visits.  The  committee  inspect 
the  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month,  Misiting  the  recitation-rooms  of 
the  professors  without  giving  special  notice — a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  stated  visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be 
pat  upon  any  particular  points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  extend  hia 
exaounation,  or  asks  questions  himself.  The  director  examines  the  claasea 
frequently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons.  There  are  eight  professora  for  the 
various  courses,  and  two  **  repeaters'*  (rep6titeura),  these  latter  superintend- 
ing the  pupils  when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required.  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and  one  of  them  sleeps  in  each 
of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  also 
give  instruction  in  the  model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while 
engaged  in  the  practical  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who  actually  die* 
charges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has  brought  this  department 
into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which  pupils  are  ad- 
nutted  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared  at  the  exaininatien  for 
admission  having  the  preference.  Pay  pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very 
moderate  rate,|  but  are  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  the  institution,  with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  com- 
pete for  a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  P^y  pupils, 
and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their  object  The  age  of 
admiaeion  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit 
is  considered  too  early  for  profitable  entrance.  The  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission condst  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.    The  firet  year  is  devoted  to  the 

*  ITwd  uMlflr  a  fenner  djnmttf  to  iccommodate  the  boondB  of  OlMrlM  X. 
f  IHtfiiiirthellrMyevortiralMmiitioiittbefhreoreaehitiideiiteotttU^^ 
■»>  per  <U]r.    Tbey  had  neat  twice  a  day,  except  oo  the  llMla  of  the  Cborch. 
t  Flte  hoodred  franci,  or  aboni  one  huiidred  doUars,  per  annum. 
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revision  of  elementary  Btudies,  and  the  second  to  on  extension  of  them,  and 
to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
The  subjects  of  revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  drawing, 
geography,  history,  the  dnwing  of  maps,  morals  and  reli|^on,  vocal  mosK, 
arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture,  and  pedagogy. 

The  reli^ous  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is  almoner  to  the 
school ;  it  mcludes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the  church,  given 
twice  per  week.  Protestants  are  not  required  to  attend  these  lessons,  but 
receive  instructien  out  of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  eon* 
fession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in  gymnastics,  bf 
walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  summer  the  pupils  bathe  once  a 
week.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are  taught  by  the  more  expert  puplU  to 
the  schokrs  of  the  m6del  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among 
them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of  attentkm 
which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  ore  marked,  according  to  a  nmform  sealei 
by  the  superintending  **  repeater,"  and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Onee 
every  month  the  professor  examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  paat 
month,  and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  are  also  given  for  great  profideneT 
and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing.  These  marks,  am 
those  of  the  examination,  are  summed  up,  and  when  Siey  amount  to  a  ce^ 
tain  number  for  the  month,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  premt 
ums  consist  of  books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
Report  is  mode  of  these  pupils  to  Uie  minister  of  puolic  instruction,  and  the 
record  may  serve  them  when  desirous  to  secure  a  partic  jbr  place.  The 
director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an  account  of  these  monthly  reportag 
and  makes  such  remarks  as  they  may  suggest 

Besides  the  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has  a  libraij,  a 
small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of  technological  speck 
mens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and  of  models  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  also  two  gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  systematic  instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  con- 
tains specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  under  the  direction  o! 
the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits,  ve^tables,  &c.  They  have  tlie 
use  of  a  set  of  carpenters'  and  ioiners'  tools,  with  which  they  have  fitted  up 
their  own  library  in  a  very  creditable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  receive 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  aiid  in  turn  give  instruction  in 
the  schools,  under  the  dhrection  of  the  teachers.  Their  performancea  are 
subsequently  criticised  for  their  improvement 

The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows : 

The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  their  beds,  and  clean  their  dormi- 
tories, in  two  divisions,  which  alternate ;  ^eet  in  the  study-hall  at  half  past 
five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage  in  studies  or  recitation  until  one ;  dine 
and  have  recreation  until  two ;  study  or  recite  until  four ;  have  exercises  oi 
recreation,  sup,  stud^,  and  engage  in  religious  reading  and  prayers ;  and 
retire  at  ten,  except  in  special  cases.  Before  meals  there  is  a  grace  said,  and 
during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  an  hour  of  stndy 
is  mode  to  precMe  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  requires  specific  preparation; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson  requires  after-reflection  to  fix  its  princij^eai 
or  consists  of  a  lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  stndy 
hour  follows  the  lesson.    The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature  are  inter- 

*  A  carpenter  who  canw  to  stlend  Iheeveiitof  cliewi  wm  found  by  the  direcior  to  hitellifrtii 
thai  he  Mvieed  him  to  piepere  for  the  KhooL  The  young  men  roeceeded  to  eoterlnei  al  ths 
annual  competition,  and^^auMeqaenttyt  oo  tesTtog  the  aehool,  raceived  on*  of  the  tm/L 
Bema  of  hia  year  aa  a  tonohar. 
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with  the  inteUectuaL    The  students  of  the  eeeond  year  are  em- 
in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved  from  other  datiea  during  the 
loors  devoted  to  the  achoola  of  practice. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pQ^  ve  free  to  leave  the 
walls  of  the  mstitution.  The  same  is  the  case  on  Thorsdaj  afternoon.  The 
director  has  found,  however,  bad  results  from  these  indisi^imlnate  leaves  of 
absence. 

The  discipline  of  the  sdiool  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the  pupils 

first 

admo- 

foUowB. 

The  director  has  great  influence,  from  lus  personal  character,  and  icom  the 
ftei  that  his  recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  |>upil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institution  is  veiy 
simple.  The  pupils  are  neatly  but  rgughly  dressed,  and  perform  most  of  tlie 
sernoes  of  police  for  themselves.  l%e  dormitories  are  very  neat  The 
bedsteads  are  of  wrought4ron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  nipfat  the 
elothes  are  deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  The  extjs  articles  of 
ftkithin|[  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleuiliness  of  dress  and  person  are  care- 
fidlv  oqoined.  The  £Eure  is  plain,  but  good,  and  the  arrangements  connected 
with  me  table  unexceptionable.  There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the 
■ehooly  which  is,  however,  but  rarely  used. 

Tlie  schools  forpractice  do  not  reauire  special  description,  as  their  oigan- 
iiatiMi  will  be  sufiSciently  understooa  from  what  haa  already  been  said  of 
primary  schools,  and  they  have  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire 
the  improved  form  which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present 
aUe  director  of  the  Normal  School 

The  Primary  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  for  the  Department  of  C6te  d*Qr, 
in  its  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at  Versailles.  It  differs,  how- 
evert  in  one  most  important  particular,  which  involves  other  differences  of 
detsfl.  All  the  instruction,  except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  su^ 
psrintendence,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single  assistant, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of  practice,  as  well  as  the 
eoanes  of  the  Normal  School.  This  arrangement  limits  the  amount  of 
inatmetion,  and  interferes  verv  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  stud^ 
iea»  The  school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit.  An  idea 
of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day,  which  also  contains 
an  ontune  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  &VQ  to  six  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash,  dLC.  From  six 
to  seven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  French  grammar.  The  lower 
reoeivea  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately ;  the 
lower  diviuon  in  arithmetic.  From  ^^t  to  half  post  eight,  breakfast  and 
leeieetion.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a  portion  of  the  higher  di- 
virion  is  employed  in  the  primary  schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are 
mgaged  in  study.  From  eleven  until  one,  writmg  and  linear  drawing  for 
both  diviuons.  From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation  until  five. 
Fnun  &fe  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal  music  for  each  divirion 
alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the  higher  division  haa  a  lesson  in  geome- 
try, or  its  applications ;  the  lower  diviuon  in  French  grammar.  From  seven 
until  a  quarter  before  eiffht,  supper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  until 
nine,  tiie  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural  history, 
mechanics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  booUeeping;  the  lower  di- 

*  ttsbMl  ptaeea,  fn  polnft  of  eaioliiiiMol,  are  worth  from  flfleen  to  rightw  Imndrad  fksnoi 
(^hosltKOtoeaQO).  2^ 
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vision  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occulted  by  both  divisioiH 
in  prayers,  after  which  they  retire.  This  order  applies  to  ail  the  days  of  tlie 
week  but  Thursday,  when,  from  ei^t  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  uid 
religious  instruction ;  from  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the  forms  of  simplBi 
legal,  and  commercial  writings ;  and  from  two  to  four,  tngneod.  in  the  review 
of  part  of  the  week's  studies.  On  the  afternoon  of  Thun&y  the  sdiools  of 
practice  are  not  in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils  are  occnpied 
in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  week.  From  nine  to 
ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud.  At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the 
parish  chapel,  attended  by  the  director  and  his  assistant  Receive  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  on  tiieir  return,  until  dinner-time.  After  dhmM; 
attend  the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening,  aasemUt 
for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects,  and  for  prayers. 

VCmUL  80H00L  AT  B0RDXAX7X. 

The  Normal  School  at  Bordeaux  is  maintained  by  the  department  of  the 
Geronde,  and*  that  of  Lot  and  Garonno,  each  establiaUing  scholarships  in  it  ftr 
its  own  students.  In  1859  there  were  fifty-one  students  on  «  course  of  three 
years,  conforming  to  the  legal  programme  of  the  primary  school  The  student 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  from  the  obligatory  to  tbo  optional  studies  untU  he  has 
given  proof  of  his  thorough  knowledge,  and  his  ability  to  teach  the  former  in  the  • 
practicing  school  annexed.    Much  attention  is  given  to  method. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  director  or  teacher,  two  lecturers,  and  a  diap> 
]&in.  The  main  work  of  instruction  devolves  on  the  director,  who  has  Just  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor  for  bis  success.  The  students  are 
boarded  on  the  premises — sleep  in  one  vast  dormitory,  and  their  dietary  it 
regulated  by  a  ministerial  decree. 

The  annual  cliarge  is  400  franca  Each  student  pays  from  his  own  reeourasi 
100  francs  for  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year,  a  certain  number  of  the  beil 
students  are  entitled  to  scholarships  provided  by  the  departments. 

A  good  garden  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  lessons  in  horticnltavs 
and  agriculture  are  given  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  students. 
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Tmt  **  Normal  School,**  intended  to  Airnish  ^feeiOfB  for  colleges,  wm 
etttblkhed  in  1794,  by  the  same  convention  which  oieated  the  polyteehnfe 
•ehocd.  The  organization  proposed  by  the  law  was  npon  a  scale  entirely 
beyond  the  wants  to  be  supplied ;  and,  notwithstanding  Uie  exertiona  of  ita 
eBunent  professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill  sno- 
ceesi  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who  had  entered  it»and 
to  wliom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirelr  unadapted.  There  were  thii^ 
teen  courses  of  lectures,  and  amonff  the  professors  were  Lagrange,  I^plaee, 
Hafly,  Monge,  Borthollet,  Volney,  Semaidin  St  Pierre,  Sicara,  and  LaAaipe. 
The  school  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1795,  and  its  puplla  m^ 
peiwd.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  university,  in  1800,  the  expediency 
of  reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to  have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorgaiw 
Ind  in  IC^  The  number  of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan  was  tEiee 
hundred ;  but  from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 
actually  in  attendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  lectures  were 
to  be  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations  and  study  to  take  place  within 
the  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  elder  pupils,  llie  recitations  of  the 
pnpUs  to  each  other  were  called  conferences ;  a  name  which  is  still  pre- 
semd,  being  applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
maalers  of  conferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  waa  lim- 
ited at  first  to  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended  to  three.  The  school 
was  a  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822 ;  and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed 
a  "preparatory  school,  was  substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  aboU 
isbed,and  the  old  normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1830.  A  report  waa  made  by  M. 
Couabi,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  October,  1830, 
the  recommendations  of  which  wore  adopted  substantially.  New  regulations 
for  the  course  of  study,  the  general  arrangements  and  discipline,  mive  been 
gradually  prepared,  and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefulness 
which  it  bids  fiiir  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  mve  its  pupils  ample  oppoiw 
tunltiee  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  pUces  of  adjuncts  m  the  eoU 
leffes  (cpun  d  agr^gation),  and  its  arrangements  are  all  subordinate  to  this 
objeet  In  this  competition,  however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an 
equal  footing,  merely,  with  all  other  candioates. 

The  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,  who  did  not  reside  at  the  school, 
nor  take  part  in  the  instruction ;  the  director  of  studies,  the  resident  head  of 
the  estabushment;  eight  masters  of  conferences  for  the  section  of  letters; 
rix  masters  of  conferences,  and  one  for  the  drawing  deportment,  for  the  sec- 
tion of  sciences ;  two  preparers  (pr^parateurs) ;  a  sub-durector,  charged  with 
a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils,  and  two  assistants,  called  superin- 
tending masters.  The  masters  of  conferences  have,  in  general,  equivalent 
duties  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges.  In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils 
in  tile  school,  of  whom  forty-nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  al- 
lowed by  the  G^vemment,  and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defirayed.^ 

Tlie  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  buildings  belonging 

*  Flom  B«ch«*a  Edoostfoa  in  Eorppei 
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to  the  Royal  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  the  college  fhrnkhes  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by  agreement  with  the  school  This  connectiMi 
has  advantages,  and  among  them,  that  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  Boms 
practice  in  teaching ;  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  disadTai^ 
tage8,and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  proevrB 
a  separate  domicile  for  it  The  accommodations  for  lodging,  stadv*  mstm^ 
tion,  and  exercise,  as  far  as  the  building  and  its  site  are  concemeo,  are  eeiu 
tainly  of  a  most  limited  kind. 

Admission, — The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  determined 
every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  second- 
ary instruction.  The  admissions  are  made  by  competition,  and  for  the 
most  successful  competitors  a  limited  number  of  bursaries  (bourses)  an 
established,  divisible  into  half  bursaries,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who 
require  assistance.  The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  academy  near- 
est to  their  residence,  between  the  fifteenth  of  June  and  of  July,  every  yev. 
Each  candidate  deposits  the  following  certificates,  viz.,  of  the  date  of  birth, 
showinfir  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under  twenty-Uiree  years  of  age ;  of 
having  Deen  vaccinated;  of  moral  conduct ;  of  havmg  completed,  or  beinf 
about  to  complete,  his  studies,  including  philosophy,  and,  if  be  intenda  to 
become  a  teacner  of  science,  a  course  of  special  maliiematics  and  of  phys- 
ics ;  a  declaration  from  his  parent  or  guaroian,  if  the  canAdate  is  a  minor, 
that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period  of  admiwaoii,  to 
public  instruction.  These  lists  are  forwarded  by  the  rectors  of  the  seveisl 
academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the  council  of  public  instruction,  which 
returns,  before  the  first  of  August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  be  ex> 
amined  for  admission.  This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academiea, 
with  a  view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are  to  be 
ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris.  It  conaiflta  of 
compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for  all  the  academies,  and  of 
interrogations  and  oral  explanations.  For  the  candidates,  as  future  inatmetp 
ore  in  letters,  the  written  exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  on  some 
points  of  philosophy,  an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  and 
Greek  version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon  the 
classical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science  have  tiie  same  written  ex- 
ercises in  philosophy  and  in  Latin  versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one 
or  more  questions  in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examinations  are 
upon  subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in  the  philos- 
ophy class  of  the  colleges.  All  the  written  exercises  and  notes  of  the  oisl 
examinations  are  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  sub- 
mitted severally  to  a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  science,  taken 
fi*om  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  director  beinff  chairman 
of  each  comnjittee.  These  committees  decide  whether  the  canoidatea  are 
fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  ai  the  school,  and 
those  who  are  deemed  worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candidates 
are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  of  sdenees. 
The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are  divided  into  two  committees,  one  of 
letters  and  the  other  of  science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  whidi 
are  oral,  and  the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
the  candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to  devote 
himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction. — The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  esn 
only  be  regarded  as  provisional>  improvements  being  gradually  introdoeed, 
as  observation  shows  their  necessity.  The  principle  declared  by  the  diraet* 
or,  M.  Cousin,  to  be  that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  oom- 
mendation.  **  When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1836-6,*  **  expeii* 
*  Eoole  NomMto.   RAgtomentt,  programmei,  ft  rtpporti.   PiBli,1837. 
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enoe  ahows  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fundamental 
regulations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is  by  no  means  proposed 
at  once  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption  as  an  article  of  the  regulations; 
authoriW  is  asked  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found 
fepeateoly  successful  that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  Into  a  regula- 
tion.'' A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  is  thus 
made  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. ' 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three  years.  The 
pui^a  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  letters  and  of  science,  which 
porsue  separate  courses.  In  the  section  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted 
to  a  revision,  and  the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  third  is  especially  employed  in  fitting  the  pupils  tb  become 
profiMsors.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no  instruction  m  the  science 
or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the  establishment,  nor  i^  it  obligatory  upon  the 
pupils  to  teach,  so  tluit,  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no 
ureet  benefit  from  the  school ;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many  eigoy, 
to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  colleges,  particularly  in 
that  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  oy  its  locality.  When  the 
punl  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  in  the  grammar  chisses  of  the 
colleges,  or  is  found  not  to  have  the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  nmic 
in  the  body  of  instructors,  he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  ye^s  course  to 
the  third,  a^  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  adjuncts  (agreges). 
The  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  grammar  studies  are  held 
have  been  much  deplored  by  the  present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  re- 
form in  regard  to  them  has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of  conferences,  who 
seldom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon  the  lessons  which  have  been 
q^inted  for  them  to  leom,  ^\e  explanations,  and  are  present  while  they 
interroffote  each  other,  as  a  kmd  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  somo 
eases,  ue  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  the  first  year  comprised,  in  l836-7,f 

1.  Greek  langaage  and  litoratnro,  three  lessons  per  week.  8.  Latin  %nd  Freneh 
Dtenture,  three  lessons.  8.  Ancient  history  and  sntiqaities,  three  lessons.  4.  A 
eoorte  or  philosophy  higher  than  that  of  the  colleges,  throe  lessons.  6.  Genoml 
physics,  one  lesson.  CTOmistry,  one  lesson,  the  ooarses  beinff  introduced  chiefly 
to  keep  ap  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  6.  German  ana  English  language, 
sadi  one  losson. 

The  conferences,  or  lessons  on  general  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  modem 
Imguagea,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction  and  explanations  to  their  com- 
ndea. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are  examinations,  according  to  the  result 
of  which  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the  second  year,  or,  in  the 
ease  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third  year,  or  leaves  the  sehooL  These 
examinations  are  conducted  by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named 
for  the  purpose  by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present 
themselves  at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  let 
tera. 

The  tecond  year' 9  course  of  letters  does  not  necessarily  include  any  scien- 
tifie  studies. 

The  ooarses  of  language  and  philosophy  go  into  the  history  of  these  snljeeCs. 
They  consist  of— 1.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  three  lessons  per 
week.  8.  On  the  history  of  Boman  literature,  two  lessons.  8.  On  the  histwy  of 
French  literature,  one  losson.  4.  English  language,  one  lesson.  6.  On  the  history 
of  phOosophj,  two  lessons.  6.  Continuation  of  Cue  historical  course,  two  lessons. 
The  recitations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  exerdses. 

*  lapniK  sor  les  tTBTwix  de  r«cola  norinale  pendant  rsniiAe,  18S5-ec    PBrM.CoaBUi. 
tTlMdMributioQ  of  sol^eolB  is  taken  from  a  manuacripi  kindly  flmislMd  to  me  bj  the  dirsd^ 
orcTsUadiesili.  Viguiar;  u  does  not  agree  preoiMly  with  ttieplBamarksd  out  in  the  ie|alMkmib 
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At  the  end  of  the  yeiur  the  pupils  are  examined.  Thoee  who  have  not 
already  obtained  the  degree  op  licentiate  of  letters  are  now  reqtdred  to  do 
B0|  or  to  leave  the  school* 

The  examinations  for  this  degree  oonsist  of  oompoflitions  in  French  and  Latin 
prosOf  on  different  dajrs.  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes.  Explanations  of  selected 
passages  from  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  the  speech  of  Perides  in  Thncydide^ 
the  Oorgias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  the  chomseaoi 
<Bdlpns  at  Colonos,  the  Hecuba  of  Eoripides,  the  combat  or  Hercoles  and  Amycoa 
in  Tnoocritus,  the  Hynms  of  Sjmesius,  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  de  lefflbus,  the  Qar* 
many  of  Tacitus,  the  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  beneflciis,  the  last  two  oooks  of  Qoin- 
tilian^s  Khetoric,  the  fifth  book  of  Lacretlas  de  natnra  remm,  the  first  book  of 
Horace^s  l^pistles,  the  second  book  of  Horace^s  Odes,  the  Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on  notice  being 

given.    The  candidate^  expected  to  answer  the  questions  on  philosophy^ 
terature,  history,  and  philology,  to  which  the  reading  of  the  author  may 
give  rise. 

In  the  third  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divisions  corre* 
spondin^  with  the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and  consisting  of  grammari 
humanities,  and  rhetoric,  history,  and  philosophy.  Each  pupil  takes  his 
place  in  one  or  other  of  these  divisions,  and  is  not  required  to  follow  the 
courses  of  the  others. 

r 

The  lectures  and  recitations  constituting  the  entire  course  of  letters  of  the  third 
year  wore,  during  the  second  half  year  of  1886-7 — 1.  Latin  language  and  (prammar, 
throe  lesflons.  2.  Greek  language,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  8.  Latm  litera- 
ture, two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  4.  Qreok  literature,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson. 
5.  Latin  eloquence,  two  lectures.  6.  Latin  poetry,  two  lectures.  7.  French  litera- 
ture, one  lesson.  8.  History  of  the  philosophy  of  the  andents,  two  leotnrea. 
9.  Ancient  geography,  two  lectures.  10.  Phuosophv,  one  lesson.  The  leotorea 
alluded  to  ore  those  attended  by  the  pupils  at  the  SorSonne. 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  the  different  years  in  the  section  of 
science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being  those  of  the  faculty  of 
sciences  of  the  university. 

First  year.  1.  Astronomy,  two  lessons  per  week.  2.  Descriptive  Geometry,  two 
lessons.  8.  Chemistry,  two  lectures,  one  lesson,  and  four  hours  of  manipulation. 
4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosophy,  two  lessons.  A.  German  language,  <mm 
lesson.    7.  Drawing,  one  lesson,  during  the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Second  year,  1.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  lessons,  and  one  hour  of  manipola- 
tion.  2.  Chemistry,  two  lectures.  8.  Botany,  one  lesson.  4.  Vegetable  phyaiolo- 
|ry,  two  lectures.  5.  Calculus  of  probabilities,  two  lectures.  6.  Differential  and 
integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  lessons.  7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  during  tha 
weeKj  and  one  on  Sunday. 

T^trd  year.  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  lessons.  2.  Chemical  analysis, 
two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  manipulation.  8.  Chemistry,  one  lecture.  4.  Natural 
liistor}%  two  lessons.  6.  Geology,  one  lesson.  6.  Botany,  one  lesson.  7.  Draw* 
ing,  one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  botanical  and  geological  excoraiona 
into  the  environs. 

The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the  section  of  letters, 
and  before  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they 
must  have  taken  at  least  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  are 
however,  specially  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  umversity  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and  which  other- 
wise would  be  nccessarv  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  licentiate.  Theee 
are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  and 
mechanics ;  for  the  physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  for  the 
natural  sciences,  geology,  botany,  du^  The  examination  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate  of  mathematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  b}r  pupils  of  this  section  of  the  normal  school,  and  that  for  lieen^iatd 
of  physical  acienoe  at  the  dose  of  the  third  year. 
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The  programmes  of  the  several  lessons^  in  both  sections  sre  prepsred  by 
the  ms^eiB,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  publio  instraetkoi  every  year 
before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
sneh  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of  sciences  of  the  university, 
or  any  other  public  institution,  as  may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  third  year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  examined 
in  the  school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of  ad- 
juncts, according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pursued. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the  competition  for 
these  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations  for  which  has  already  been 
given  m  the  general  description  of  secondary  instruction  in  France.  In  this 
competition  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen 
a  different  rood  to  preferment  from  that  offered  by  the  normal  school  Suc- 
cess in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
school,  but  certainly  offers,  on  the  average,  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  is  so  used  in  directing  their  improvement.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions, 
namely,  that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  places  of  ad- 
juncts in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places;  of  these,  ^\e 
of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school,  but  tiie  first  was  from 
another  institution.  For  six  vacancies  in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there 
were  thirty  candidates  examined,  and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones, 
including  the  first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  school.  For  adjuncts  in 
the  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates,  the  school 
furnishing  six  of  the  successful  competitors,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list  In  history  and  geography  there  were  eight  candidates  for  five 
places;  the  institutions  from  which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In 
grammar,  there  were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places;  of  the  successful 
competitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on  the  list 

The  keen  nature  of  this  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pupils  of  the 
school  to  great  exertion,  produces  a  most  deleterious  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general  appearance,  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  young  men  of  the  same  age,  is  far  from  favorable.  It  is  part 
of  a  system  which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but  wnich 
is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general,  since  the  teachers 
of  the  German  gymnasia  are  prepared  without  its  severe  pressure. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  arc — 1st  A  library  of  works 
relatini^  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of  study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours 
every  Say,  and  from  which  the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  besides, 
furnished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes  at  the  expense  of 
the  school,  and  which,  unless  iniured,  are  returned  by  them  after  use.  2d, 
A  small  collection  of  physical  apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical 
apparatus  connected  with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manij)ulation.  llie 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their  due  extent, 
and  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  individuals.  The  pupils  are 
diinded  into  two  sections  for  study,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
superintending  masters. 

Ditcipline, — ^Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  discipline,  the  age 
of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits  and  expectations  render  the 
exercise  of  severity  but  little  necessary.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the 
school,  in  1837,  the  youngest  pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there 
were  but  four  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  it 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  frequent  permissiona 
to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be  replaced  by  exeursionB 
made  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer.  At 
«  A  MriM  of  progrunmet  to  girea  in  ftaU  in  M.  Ooaria%  woifc,  bdbn  isftri^ 
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present,  Sunday  b  a  da^  of  genend  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thnrsdar  afteiw 
noon  individoal  permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  studies. 

This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached  to  some  of 
the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare  masters  for  the  gybmasia. 
It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  spirit  produced  by  the  mater  numben 
of  its  pupils,  and  by  the  closer  connection  with  the  school,  which  result! 
from  tneur  studying  and  residing  within  its  walls.  It  is,  in  turn,  inferior  to 
the  seminaries  for  secondary  teaichers  at  Berlin,  in  the  absence  of 
ments  for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a  more  important  respect, 
the  want  of  that  religious  motive  of  action  which  forms  the  chaimcl 
of  the  Prussian  system.  The  deficiencies  of  this  ffreat  school,  in  regard  to 
both  religious  «d  p^etid  education,  et^ck  .e,  f  muatconfe-.  very  fon* 

*  In  Ui«  graenl  tenor  oTthe  fbragolng  renurici,  I  hare  the  nnetkm  of  IL  OMrin,  la  ths  pnf 
■oe  to  hie  aoooant  of  the  Noniud  School,  aliMdy  raftered  to. 
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The  following  general  outline  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Switzer- 
land, will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  an  interesting  notice  of  the  Nornuxl 
Schools  of  that  country,  but  also  valuable  hints  respecting  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  school  inspection,  as  well  as  the  re- 
lations of  education  to  pauperism.  It  is  abridged  from  a  recent  work  by 
Joseph  Kay,  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846,  entitled 
**  Tke  Education  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Europe,^ 

^  Perhaps  of  all  countries  S  witzerlsind  offers  the  most  instructive  lesson 
to  any  one  investigating  educational  systems  and  institutions.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  twenty-two  independent  cantons,  each  of  which  manages  its  own 
internal  policy  ader  its  own  peculiar  views ;  so  that  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  tne  several  cantons  differ  very  materially,  whilst  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  unites  all,  brings  all  into  intimate  connection  one  with 
another,  and  facilitates  improvement,  as  the  institutions  which  are  found 
to  work  best  are  gradually  adopted  by  all  the  different  governments. 
Each  canton  being  acauainted  with  the  systems  pursued  by  the  others, 
the  traveler  is  enabled,  not  only  to  make  his  own  observations  on  the 
various  results,  but  is  benefited  also  by  the  conversation  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  compare  what  is  bein?  done  by  their  own  government  with 
what  is  being  done  by  others,  and  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  perfecting 
their  educational  systems. 

But  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  investi^tion  of  the  various 
efforts  made  bv  the  different  cantons,  is  still  further  mcreased  by  the  fact 
of  their  sTeat  aifference  in  religious  belief.  Thus,  the  population  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  for  example,  is  decidedly  Presbyterian. — that  of  Lucerne 
is  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  whilst  those  of  Argovia  and  Berne 
are  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  Not  only,  therefore, 
does  the  traveler  enjoy  the  advantage  of  studying  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  countries  professing  different  religious  creeds,  but  the  stillffreater 
one  of  witnessing  the  highly  satisfactory  solution  of  tn&  various  dimculties 
arising  from  difierences  of  religious  beuef  existing  under  Uie  same  gov- 
emmenL 

The  great  development  of  primary  education  in  Switzerland,  dates 
from  ISSS  or  1833,  immediately  afler  the  overthrow  of  the  old  aristocrati- 
cal  oligarchies.  No  sooner  did  the  cantonal  governments  become  tho- 
roughly popular,  than  the  education  of  the  people  was  commenced  on  a 
grand  and  liberal  scale,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  each  year  has  witness- 
ed a  still  further  progress,  until  the  educational  operations  of  the  several 
^vemments  have  become  by  far  their  most  weighty  and  important  du- 
ties. 

Throughout  all  the  cantons,  with  the  exception  of  Geneva,  Vallais,  and 
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three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  pc^Ni- 
Jation  is  too  scanty  and  too  scattered  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  many 
schools,  education  is  compulsory ;  that  is,  all  parents  are  required  by  law  * 
to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and,  in  several  cantons,  to  the  a^e  of  sixteen.  The  schoolmasterB  in  the 
several  communes  are  furnished  with  lists  of  all  the  children  in  their  dis- 
tricts, which  are  called  over  every  morning  on  the  assembling  of  school; 
the  aosentees  are  noted,  and  also  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  Uieir  absence; 
these  lists  are  regularly  examined  by  the  inspectors,  who  fine  the  parent* 
of  the  absentees  Tor  each  day  of  absence. 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  children  are  permitted  to 
leave  school  and  enter  the  mills  at  the  age  of  eleven,  if  they  have  then  ob- 
tained from  the  inspectors  a  certificate  of  beinff  able  to  read  and  write ; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  periodical  lessons 
afterward,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  the  canton 
of  Argovia,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  children  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mills  until  they  attaiD 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  I  was  assured  b^r  several  of  the  manufacturen  of 
this  canton,  that  they  did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  this  regular 
tion,  although  it  had  been  warmly  opposed  at  first  by  the  commercial 
men. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  enforced  under  the 
most  democratic  forms  of  government 

The  people  themselves  require  attendance  at  the  schools,  so  conscious 
are  they  of  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  encouragement  of  temper- 
ance, prudence,  and  order.    . 

In  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  Argovia,  Zvurich,  Thur^via,  Lucerne, 
and  Schaffhouse.  where  this  law  is  put  into  force  most  strmgently,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifleen  are  receiving  a  sound  and  religious  education.  This  is  a  most 
charming  result,  ana  one  which  is  destmed  to  rapidlv  advance  Switzer- 
land, wiuiin  the  next  eighty  years,  in  the  course  of  a  ni^h  Christian  civil- 
ization. One  is  astonished  and  delighted,  in  walking  urough  the  towns 
of  the  cantons  I  have  mentioned,  to  miss  those  heart-rending  scenes  to  be 
met  with  in  every  English  town;  I  mean  the  crowds  of  filthy,  half-clothed 
children,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns,  grovel- 
ing in  tne  disgusting  filth  of  the  und rained  pavements,  listening  to  the 
lascivious  songs  of  ue  tramping  singers,  witnessing  scenes  calcmiEited  to 
demoralize  adults,  and  certain  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  susceptiUe 
minds  of  the  young,  (quarreling,  swearing,  fighting,  and  in  every  way 
emulating  the  immorality  of  those  who  bred  them.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  in  England  and  Wales  whose  poorer  streets,  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  ten  at  night,  are  not  full  of  these  harrowing  and  disgusting 
scenes,  which  thus  continually  show  us  the  real  fountain-head  of  our  de- 
moralized pauperism.  In  Switzerland  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen. 
The  children  are  as  regularly  engaged  in  school,  as  their  parents  are  in 
their  daily  occupations,  and  henceforward,  instead  of  the  towns  continu- 
ing to  be,  as  in  England,  and  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  Switzerland| 
the  hot-beds  and  nurseries  of  irreligion,  immorality,  and  sedition,  they  will 
only  afibrd  still  more  favorable  opportunities,  than  the  country,  of  advanc- 
ing the  religious,  moral,  and  social  interests  oi*  the  children  of  the  poor. 
How  any  one  can  wonder  at  the  degraded  condition  of  our  poor,  af\^ 
having  walked  through  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns,  is  a  thing  I 
never  coukl  understand.  For  even  where  tnere  are  any  schools  in  me 
town,  there  are  scarcely  ever  any  playgrounds  annexed  to  them ;  so  that 
in  the  hours  of  recreation  the  poor  little  children  are  turned  out  into  the 
streets,  to  far  more  than  forget  ail  the  moral  and  religious  counsel  given 
n  the  school    It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  understand  how  invaluable 
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ihB  refuge  is,  which  a  school  and  playground  af&rd  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  however  indiflerent  the  education  given  in  the  school 

Tms  small  country,  beautified  but  impoverished  by  its  Alpine  ranges, 
eootaioing  a  population*  less  than  that  of  Middlesex,  and  less  than  one- 
half  its  capital,  supports  and  carries  on  an  educational  erystem  greater 
than  that  which  our  government  maintains  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wal^ !  Knowing  l£at  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  tht  churacter  of 
the  education  of  a  country  without  first  raising  the  character  and  position 
of  the  schoolmaster,  Switzerland  has  established,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment supports,  thirteen  Normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses,  whilst  England  and  Wales  rest  satisfied 
with  six !  Eleven  of  these  schools  are  permanent,  and  are  held  during 
the  whole  of  the  year ;  the  remaining  two  sit  only  for  about  three  months 
yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  monitors  recommended  by  the  mas- 
ters or  the  primary  schools,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  diplomas  to  enable 
them  to  act  as  schoolmasters.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  different  religious  sects  are  received  with  a  willingness  and 
with  a  Christian  charity,  which  puts  to  shame  our  religious  intolerance. 
Nor  does  this  liberality  proceed  from  any  carelessness  about  the  religious 
education  of  the  people,  for  no  master  can  obtain,  from  his  canton's  gov- 
ernment, a  diploma,  to  enable  him  to  officiate  as  schoolmaster,  without 
having  first  obtained  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  church  a  certificate  of 
moral  character  and  of  competency  to  conduct  the  reliffious  education  in 
the  school  for  which  he  is  destined ;  but  it  proceeds  rauier  from  a  recog- 
nition of  this  great  truth,  that  the  cause  of  religion  must  be  deeply  injured 
by  neg[lecting  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  and  from  a  Christian 
resolution  in  all  parties  to  concede  somewhat,  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
what  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  social  improvement,  the  advancement 
of  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  neople.  M.  Gauthey,  a  Presbyte- 
rian cler^man,  and  director  of  the  Normal  schools  at  Lausanne.  M. 
Vehrli,  director  of  the  Normal  school  near  Constance,  the  professors  of^the 
Normal  school  in  Argovia,  M.  Schneider  von  Langnau,  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  M.  Fellenberg,  of  Hofwyl,  uU 
assured  me  that  thev  did  not  find  the  least  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  instruction  of  dirferent  sects  in  the  same  schools.  Those  who  difier 
in  faith  from  tlie  master  of  the  school  are  albwed  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  doctrinal  lessons  given  in  the  school,  and  are  required  to  attend 
one  of  their  own  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  their  doc- 
trinal instruction. 

Even  in  Fribourg,  a  canton  governed  by  Catholic  priests,  Protestants 
may  be  found  mingled  with  the  Catholics  in  the  schools,  and  are  allowed 
to  absent  themselves  during  the  hours  of  religious  lessons ;  and,  in  Argo- 
via, a  canton  which  has  lately  so  distinguished  itself  by  its  ofiposition  to 
the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  I  found  that  several  of  the  professors  in  the  Nor- 
mal school  were  Catholics,  and  that  the  utmost  tolerance  was  manifested 
to  all  the  Catholics  attending  the  cantonal  schools. 

The  Swiss  governments  perceived,  that  if  the  powerful  sects  in  the 
several  cantons  were  to  refuse  education  to  the  Dissenters,  only  one  part 
of  the  population  would  be  educated.  They  perceived  also,  that  secular 
education  was  necessary  to  the  proirress  of  religious  education,  and  that 
they  eould  secure  neither  without  liberality ;  and  therefore  they  resolved 
that  all  the  children  should  be  required  to  attend  school,  and  that  ail  the 
schools  should  be  opened  to  the  whole  population. 

In  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel,  they  have  no  Normal  school,  but  they 
choose  their  masters  from  the  monitors  of  the  primary  schools,  who  are 
most  carefully  educated  and  trained  by  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools 

*  la  ISM  th«  popolatkia  of  SwUxarland  wu  about  2^IOfifiOSL 
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for  their  future  important  situations.  Notwithstanding  their  greateit 
ertions,  however,  to  choose  persons  qualified  for  this  most  important  post, 
I  was  assured  by  those  interested  in  the  proffress  of  education  in  thai  can- 
ton, that  they  found  the  present  system  totally  inadequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  efficient  masters,  and  that  they  felt  that  they  must  fbUow  the  ex- 
ample  of  the  other  cantons,  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal  aehooL 
In  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Schaffhouse  the  Normal  schools  sit  only 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  they  give  lectures  to 
those  desiring  to  be  schoolmasters,  anid  examine  the  candidates  before 
granting  the  diplomas.  But  so  totally  inefficient  have  thev  found  this 
system,  that  Friboure  is  about  to  establish  a  Normal  school  during  the 
present  year,  and  Schaffhouse  has  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

I  WRB  assured  by  the  priests  in  the  one  canton,  and  by  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  the  other,  that  they  were  fully  convinced  that  no  efforts  on  their 
part  could  insure  good  masters,  unless  the]^  were  aided  by  a  sufficiently 
long  religious,  intellectual,  and  domestic  training,  under  the  eye  of  ezpe* 
rienced  and  trustworthy  professors. 

Four  of  the  Normal  scnools  of  Switzerland  contain  each  from  eighty- 
five  to  one  hundred  pupil-teachers;  the  rest  average  from  forty  to  ei^^. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some  that  so  smaU  a  country  as  Switser- 
land  should  require  so  many  schools  for  teachers,  but  the  explanation  is 
very  simple.  Switzerland  is  a  poor  country,  and  although  it  gives  the 
schoolmaster  a  veryr  honorable  station  in  society,  and  reganls  him  as  next 
in  dignity  to  the  priests  and  clergy,  it  is  not  able  to  pay  him  very  well,  so 
that  m  many  cases  there  is  no  omer  inducement  to  a  schoolmaster  to  re- 
main long  at  his  post,  than  the  interest  he  feels  in  his  profession.  From 
this  cause  there  is  always  a  constant  desertion  from  the  ranks  goingoD  in 
some  parts,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  a  sufficient 
number  to  fill  the  vacant  posts.  If  the  masters  were  paid  bette^  Swit- 
zerland would  be  able  to  dispense  with  two  or  three  of  its  Normal 
schools. 

I  should  like  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  different  Normal  schools 
of  Switzerland,  were  not  that  rather  beside  the  purpose  of  this  report; 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recording  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Swiss 
educators  on  two  points  connected  with  these  schools.  These  are,  the 
necessity  of  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the  instructbn  given  in  the 
schools,  and  the  time  which  aU  arc  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to  the  per- 
fecting of  a  schoolmaster's  education.  On  the  latter  point,  afl  with  whom 
I  conversed  assured  me,  that  their  experience  had  taught  them  that  three 
years  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  master;  thai 
wherever  less  time  had  been  tried,  it  had  always  been  found  insufficient ; 
and  that  in  order  that  even  three  years  should  suffices  it  was  necessary 
that  the  young  man  entering  the  Normal  school  should  have  completed 
his  education  m  the  primary  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  in  a  Normal  school,  opin- 
ions were  hardly  less  unanimous.  To  the  Bernese  Normal  schoobL  as  well 
as  to  that  at  ETruitzlingen,  conducted  by  Vehrli,  the  successor  or  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Fellenberg,  and  to  the  Normal  schools  of  Lucerne  and  Solleure, 
lands  have  been  annexed,  which  are  farmed  and  cultivated  by  the  papil- 
teachers.  They  are  sufficiently  extensive,  in  five  of  these  schools,  to  em- 
ploy all  the  young  men  in  the  Normal  school  at  least  two  hours  per  diem  in 
their  cultivation.  On  these  lands  all  the  pupil-tMicheni,  accompanied  by 
their  professors,  and  clothed  in  coarse  farmers'  frocks,  with  Uiick  wooden 
sandals,  may  be  seen  toiling  most  industriously  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  cultivating  all  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
some  for  the  neighboring  markets,  and  could  any  one  be  taken  among 
them  at  that  perkxl  of  the  day,  he  would  imagine  ne  saw  before  him  a  set 
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of  peannts  at  their  daily  labor,  initead  of  the  young  aspiraats  to  the  much 
reipected  profession  of  schoolmaster. 

besides  this  labor  in  the  fields,  the  young  men  are  also  required  to 
dean  their  apartments,  to  take  charge  of  £eir  own  chambers,  prepare 
their  own  mc^ds,  besides  keeping  all  ue  premises  in  oood  repair.  Thus 
the  life  of  the  pupil-teacher  m  owitzerlsind,  during  the  time  he  remains 
at  school,  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  nature.  He  is  never  allowed  to 
lose  si^ht  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  class  from  which  he  was  selected, 
and  with  which  he  is  aflerward  required  to  associate.  He  is  never 
aUowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a  peasant,  so  that  he  may  not  afterward  feel 
any  disgust  in  mingling  with  peasants.  In  this  manner,  thev  train  their 
teachers  in  habits  of  thought  and  life  admirably  suited  to  the  laborious 
character  of  the  profession  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  to  the  huni- 
bb  class  who  will  be  their  companions  in  after  life.  The  higher  the  in- 
ttmctbn  that  is  given  to  a  pupu-teacher,  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
important  is  it  to  cherish  his  S3rmpathies  for  the  humble  and  often  degra- 
ded class  among  whom  he  will  be  called  to  live  and  exercise  his  important 
duties. 

In  feet,  as  all  the  Swiss  educators  said,  tlie  great  difficulty  in  educating 
a  teacher  of  the  poor  is  to  avoid,  in  advancing  his  intelligence  and  eleva- 
ting his  religious  and  moral  character,  raising  his  tastes  and  feelinffe  so 
miuh  above  the  class  from  which  he  nas  been  selected,  and  with  which 
be  is  called  upon  afterward  to  associate,  as  teacher,  adviser,  and  friend, 
as  to  render  him  disgusted  with  his  humble  companions,  and  with  the 
toilsome  duties  of  hu  profession.  In  educating  tne  teacners,  therefore, 
&r  above  the  peasant  class  whom  they  are  intended  to  instruct  the  Swiss 
eantons,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  verv  careful  to  continually  habitu- 
ate them  to  the  simplicity  and  laborious  character  of  the  peasant's  life,  so 
that,  when  they  leave  the  Normal  schools,  they  find  that  they  have 
changed  from  a  situation  of  humble  toil  to  one  of  comparative  ease. 
Thev  do  not  therefore  become  dissatiafied  afterward  with  their  laborious 
employments,  but  are  accustomed  even  from  their  childhood  to  combine 
a  high  development  of  the  intellect  and  a  great  elevation  of  the  character 
with  the  simplicity  and  drudgery  of  a  peasant's  occupations. 

Thus  the  Swiss  schoolmasters  live  m  their  villages  as  the  coadjutors  of 
the  eierg)r,  associating  with  the  laborers  in  their  homes  and  at  tneir  fire- 
sides, wliilst  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  to  them  the  highly  beneficial 
and  instructive  example  of  Christian-minded,  learned  and  gentle  peasants, 
livinfl  |M[oofs  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  possessing  a  properly  edu- 
cated mind. 


m  mental  acquirements  atx)ve  those  among  whom  he  will  be  obliged  to 
mingle,  shall  thoroughly  sympathize  with  them  by  havins  been  himself 
accustomed  to  hard  manual  labor.  If  you  take  pupil-teachers  into  your 
Normal  schools,  and  content  yourselves  with  merely  cultivating  their 
ment^  powers,  you  will  find  that,  however  carefully  you  tend  their  reli- 
gioos  instruction,  you  have  educated  men  who  will  soon,  despite  them- 
selves, feel  a  dis^st  for  the  population  with  whom  they  must  associate, 
and  for  the  laborious  duties  which  they  will  have  to  peHbrm ;  but  if  during 
the  whole  of  their  residence  at  the  Normal  school,  you  accustom  them  to 
hard  and  humble  labor,  when  they  leave,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
higher  and  easier  situations  than  when  Uiey  were  at  school,  they  will 
sympathize  with  their  poor  associates,  and  feel  contented  and  satisfied 
with  their  position.' 

In  Argovia  they  have  so  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks^ 
that  they  have  resdved  to  adopt  M.  Vehrli's  suggestioDi,  and  to  annex 
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landi  to  their  Normal  school ;  and  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  no  labor 
is  required  trom  the  pupil-teacher,  I  was  assured  that  they  had  constant 
reason  to  complain  of  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  bjr  ttie  teaehera  for 
their  profession  afler  leaving  the  Normal  school  Nor  is  it  only  by  meant 
of  agricultural  labor  that  Vehrli  endeavors  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  the 
honorable  but  arduous  duties  of  their  foture  lives.  Nearly  all  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  his  household  are  conducted  by  the  pupil-teachera,  and  aU 
asststance  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  dispensed  with.  Vehrli 
assured  me  that  by  these  means  the  expenses  of  maintaining  his  Normal 
school  were  greatly  diminished,  as  they  sent  to  market  all  the  aurplas  of 
their  agricultuml  produce,  and  employed  the  proceeds  in  defraymg  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school 

But  whilst  the  Swiss  cantons  are  thus  careful  to  prepare  the  popfl- 
teachers  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  lives,  they  do  not  neglect  their 
intellectual  instruction  ;  as  they  are  fully  convhiced  that  the  mstmctioa 
given  in  a  village  school  by  an  ignorant  man  must  not  only  be  very  mear 
ger  in  kind,  but  very  unattractive  in  character.  In  order  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  instruction  in  a  village  school  the  education  of  the  master 
should  be  very  much  elevated  above  it ;  ana  in  order  to  make  the  Tooor 
prize  the  village  school,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  very  high 
opinipn  of  the  character  and  learning  of  the  teacher. 

The  education  given  by  these  masters  in  the  parochial  schools  includes^ 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  Wnting.  4.  Linear  drawing. 
5.  Orthography  and  grammar.  6.  Arithmetic  and  TOok-keeping.  7.  Sing* 
ing.  8.  The  elements  of  geography,  and  particuLarly  of  the  aeography 
of  Switzerland.  9.  The  history  of  Switzerland.  10.  The  efemenls  of 
natural  philosophy,  with  its  practical  applicatbns.  11.  Exercises  in  com- 
position.   12.  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen. 

In  tlie  Catholic  cantons,  however,  the  instructkin  is  generally  confined 
to  religious  lessons,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetia 

No  teacher  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  school,  until  he  has 
obtained  from  the  council  of  his  canton,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  can- 
didates, a  diploma  stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  educatkm  of  a 
school.  This  dipbma  is  only  granted  oiler  a  very  severe  examinotkm, 
which  the  candidate  must  pass  before  he  can  become  a  schoolmaster. 
.  Besides  this,  he  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
director  oC  the  Normal  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  in  many 
cases  another  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  sect,  stating  his  capability  of 
conducting  the  religious  education  of  a  school.  This  latter  point  is 
alwajrs  strictly  inquired  into,  either  by  the  council  of  inspection,  which 
examines  the  candidates,  or  by  a  clergyman  of  the  sect  of  which  the  can- 
dkiate  is  a  member.  The  character  and  abilities  of  the  teachers  are  not 
considered  in  Switzerland  as  matters  of  small  concern,  but  on  the  contra* 
ry,  every  precauibn  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  man  of 
low  character  or  poor  educatbn  obtaining  such  a  post  It  is  happily  un- 
derstood in  the  Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a  schoolmaster  is  much  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  influence  of  such  an  one  on  the  young  is  demoral* 
izing  in  the  extreme,  and  does  infinite  mischief,  by  creating  in  the  nunds 
of  the  children  associations  connecting  the  name  of  school  with  unhappy 
thoughts,  and  thus  oi\en  actually  engendering  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not 
only  against  education,  but  also  against  the  holy  precepts  which  wer« 
professedly  taught  at  school 

1  consider  the  very  backward  state  of  educatk>n  in  some  of  these  can- 
tons, comjpared  to  tlie  great  process  it  has  made  in  others,  as  a  satidke* 
tory  proof  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  centralization  system  in  prefer* 
ence  to  one  leaving  the  airectk)n  of  education  to  provincial  governments. 
1  know  there  are  many  in  our  own  country  who  blindly  cry  out  againiC 
centralization,  not  reflecting  that  the  central  government,  as  being  the 
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richest  and  most  powerful  body,  can  most  easily  collect  sufficient  statistics 
oa  the  comnarative  merits  of  different  system's,  and  on  the  comDarative 
results  of  different  ways  of  teaching  ana  managing  a  school,  ana  that  it 
i^ords  a  much  greater  security  to  the  country  than  the  best  provincial 
p>iremment8  can  do, — that  what  is  found  to  work  best  shall  be  speedily 
mtroduced  throughout  the  country,  and  that  education  shall  be  univer- 
sally spread,  insteaxl  of  being  greatly  developed  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
and  altogether  neglected  in  another. 

Each  canton  in  Switzerland  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  com- 
munes or  parishes,  and  each  of  these  communes  is  required  by  law  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  school-room  for  the  education  of  its  children,  and  to  provide 
a  certain  salary,  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment, and  a  house  for  each  master  it  receives  from  the  Normal  school  of 
the  canton.  These  communal  schools  are,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  con- 
ducted by  masters  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  religious  sect  in  the 
commune,  unless  th^re  are  sufficient  numbers  of  the  different  religious 
bodies  to  require  more  than  one  school,  when  one  school  is  conducted  by 
a  master  belonging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a  master  chosen  from  a 
different  sect.  The  children  of  those  parents,  who  differ  in  religion  from 
the  master  of  the  school,  are  permittea  to  absent  themselves  from  the  doc- 
trinal lessons,  and  are  required  to  obtain  instruction,  in  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy  of  their  own  persuasion. 

The  inspection  of  the  cantonal  schools  is  conducted  in  the  most  satis* 
factory  manner.  Each  canton  has  a  board  of  inspectors,  or  council-gen 
end  of  instruction,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
canton,  once  at  least  in  the  year,  and  to  report  on  them  individually  to 
the  government  of  the  canton,  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  themselves, 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
by  the  master,  and  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  commune. 

But  besides  the  cantonal  board  of  inspectors,  there  is  also  in  each  oom- 
mone  a  board  of  inspectors,  who  are  elected  annually  from  among  the 
dergy  and  educated  men  of  the  commune,  and  who  visit  the  communal 
schools  at  least  once  each  year,  and  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
strucUon  for  the  canton,  on  the  individiu^  progress  of  the  children  in  the 
communal  schools.  The  head  inspector  or  the  canton  of  Solleure  showed 
me  samples  of  the  handwriting,  composition,  accounts,  d^.,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  canton.  By  these  means  each  schoolmaster  is  encouraged  in 
his  exertions,  as  he  feels  that  the  eyes  of  his  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that 
he  is  regarded  as  a  most  important  public  functionary,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted a  great  and  momentous  trust,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  which  it 
IS  but  right  his  canton  should  receive  constant  assurance. 

By  these  means  the  different  communes  or  parishes  are  immediately 
interested  in  the  process  of  their  schools,  whilst  the  government  is  insured 
against  the  possibibty  of  a  school  being  wholly  neglected,  as  every  school 
is  sure  of  receiving  one  or  two  visits  from  the  ffovemment  inspectors,  even 
if  the  parochial  authorities  should  wholly  neglect  them,  or  should  not  pay 
them  sufficient  attention. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  a  system  of  inspection.  There  ought  always 
to  be  a  system  of  local  inspection,  because  local  authorities  are  able,  when 
active,  to  discover  better  than  any  stranger  can  possibly  do,  the  peculiar 
wants  and  requirements  of  their  localities,  as  welt  as  the  real  character 
of  their  teachers,  and  because  a  system  of  local  inspection  provides  a  con- 
tinual check  upon  the  schoolmaster ;  but  as  persons,  who  nave  other  and 
pressing  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  m  agricultural  pursuits,  are  very  likely  to  neelect  at  times,  and 
often  altogether,  the  important  duty  of  attenmng  to  me  schools  of  their 
neighborhood,  and  as  schools,  which  receive  no  surveillance  from  persons 
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qualified  to  judge  of  their  particular  meriUi  or  demerito,  are  always  sore 
to  degenerate,  and  are  liable  to  become  Rerioosly  demoralized ;  and  a% 
moreover,  it  is  deeply  important  that  every  government,  for  the  nke  of 
•ocial  order  and  also  lor  the  sake  of  the  happiness  and  morality  of  its  sub- 
jects, dbould  have  every  security  that  the  people  are  really  educated  and 
not  demoralized  by  a  sinful  sham  of  education,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
every  weU-govemed  state,  where  the  government  takes  any  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  there  sw>uld  be  a  central  inspectkm  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  country,  which  should  be  supported  and  directed  by 
the  government  If  government  has  not  the  power  of  examining  eveiy 
school,  it  can  have  no  security  that  the  children  are  not  bein^  absolutely 
demoralized^  and  that  ihe  seeds  of  future  rebellion  and  sedition  are  not 
beinff  sown  m  the  village  schools.  In  many  of  the  neglected  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  at  the  present  day,  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  just 
because  the  schoolmasters,  in  many  instances,  are  never  visited  and 
watched  by  any  person  capable  of  judging  of  the  mqnl  condition  of  their 
schools. 

The  development  of  the  people's  education  in  Switzerland  and  Franee 
is  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  allow  me  to  speak  of  its  results.  It  is  not  in 
thirteen  years  that  the  habits,  opinions,  taste,  and  manners  of  a  people  can 
be  changed.  A  change  in  a  nation's  character  is  not  wrought  in  one 
generation;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  language  hcdd 
by  many  persons  on  this  subject  If  any  thing  is  said  of  French  aim  Bwiss 
education,  the  answer  is,  <  Look  at  its  results?  'The  people  of  thrae  two 
countries  are  the  most  disaffected  and  turbulent  in  Europe.'  I  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  this  reasoning.  The  real  develcw- 
ment  of  education  dates  in  both  countries  from  1833,  so  that  but  fewof  tho 
age  of  thirty  in  either  country  can  have  reaped  any  advantage  fiiun  it 
and  of  those  below  thirty,  many  can  not  have  been  able  to  attend  any  flood 
school  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  many  others  not  at  all,  whilst 
of  those  young  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  attending  a 
school  directed  by  an  able  and  efficient  master,  many  must  have  received 
as  much  harm  from  the  evil  influence  of  demoralizing  homes,  as  they  have 
reaped  benefit  from  the  ennoblin^^  effect  of  the  lessons  and  examjdes  given 
them  by  a  Christie^  and  noble-mmded  sdioolmaster.  It  is  only  when  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  old,  ignorant,  and  demoralized  generatioos 
have  passed  away,  when  the  parents  themselves  have  begun  to  estimate 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  education,  when  the  lessons  of  the 
teachers  are  backed  by  the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  parents,  that  the 
eflects  of  education  will  begin  to  be  apparent  This  requires  more  than 
one  generation,  and  much  more  them  tnirteen  years ;  and  it  is  this  verv 
slowness  in  the  working  of  an  educational  system,  however  perfect,  which 
renders  me  the  more  anxious  that  we  should  speedily  prepare  for  the 
cominff  future. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  general  character  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  Switzerland. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  oft 
Switzerland^  every  boy  and  ^rl  below  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  can 
read  and  write.  The  education  of  the  girls  is  perhaps  in  a  more  satis&o- 
tory  condition  in  the  Catholic  cantons  than  in  tine  Protestant  It  is  confi- 
ded to  the  special  care  of  the  nuns,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gentle^ 
patient,  and  religious  spirit  in  which  these  excellent  women  ajflectionately 
tend  the  progress  of  the  young  ffirls.  The  self-denying  life  which  the 
Catholic  nuns  lead,  and  the  excellent  education  they  receive  in  the  nun- 
neries, admirably  suit  them  for  the  important  duties  confided  to  their 
charge  in  these  cantons.  Afler  examining  the  schools  conducted  by  sonui 
of  the  sisters  in  Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  to  which  tbe  nuns 
who  had  the  directkm  of^e  female  schools  belonge<^  allowed  me,  in  oom- 
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Dtny  with  a  very  intelligent  miest,  with  whom  I  had  been  spending  mne 
days,  to  visit  the  nunnery.  We  went  over  it  in  company  with  one  of  the 
Mters.  When  I  entered,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty 
of  the  nuns,  who,  under  the  direction  of  a  very  venerable  old  abbess  of 
aboat  eighty  years  of  age,  were  seated  in  the  entrance-hall,  engaged  in 
ludiiDg  clothes  for  the  poor. 

The  apartments  of  the  sisters  were  of  the  plainest  possible  description. 
They  were  in  beautiful  order,  and  perfectly  clean;  but  furnished  very 
meageriy,  and  literally  destitute  of  every  thicg  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  sisters  have  no  servants  and  no  assistants.  They  pre- 
pare their  own  food,  clean  their  own  chambers,  take  charge  by  tum»  of 
the  dining-room,  hall,  and  room  of  the  abbess,  and,  in  fact,  perform  by 
tunia  all  the  humblest  duties  of  domestic  servants.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  ffive  a  very  excellent  education  to  the  voun^  persons  destined  to 
take  the  veil,  comprising  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
grammar,  and  singing.  The  novitiates  are,  therefore,  in  every  way  ad- 
mirably prepared  lor  Uie  duties  of  instruction^  which  they  undertake  afler 
having  taken  the  veil,  whilst  the  humble  life  to  which  they  are  aocns- 
tomecTduring  the  years  of  their  novitiate,  and  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives^  in  turn  with  the  other  sisters,  makes  them  admirably  well  qualified 
for  faitercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders  them  patient,  gentle,  and  perse- 
vering in  their  eflforts  in  the  schools.  They  certainly  are  living  examples 
of  the  class  of  teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Uie  Protestant  cantons  of  Berne,  Ar- 
^ovia,  Vaud,  Thurgovia,  Neuchatel,  G^eneva,  Basle,  and  Schi^fhouse,  and 
m  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Solleure  and  Lucerne,  is  a  very  happy  one. 
No  beggars  are  to  be  seen  in  these  cantons,  and  what  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing, DO  signs  of  pauperism.  Their  dress,  though  homely,  is  always  good, 
free  from  patches,  and  clean.  Their  cotta^res,  thouffh,  from  the  smoked 
appearance  of  the  timber,  at  first  sight  givmg  an  idea  of  great  poverty, 
are  nevertheless  very  commodious,  substantially  built,  and  comfortably 
famished,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  their  own.  They  are  generally 
soThranded  by  their  little  gardens,  and  almost  always  stand  on  plots  of 
land  which  belong  to  and  are  cultivated  by  the  tenants,  and  no  one,  who 
has  seen  the  garoen-like  appearance  of  the  cantons  of  Berne.  Vaud,  Sol- 
leure, Argovia,  Thurgovia,  and  Zurich,  will  doubt  again  the  nigh  state  of 
cultivation  wmch  may  be  attained  by  small  farmers,  proprietors  of  their 
own  &nns.  The  Swiss  proprietor,  himself  a  farmer,  is  mterested  in  the 
stale  of  his  little  property,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  reject  the  aid  of  science. 
or  to  shut  his  ears  to  advice,  or  his  eyes  to  observation.  Their  small 
farmhouses  are  the  pictures  of  neatness,  and  their  little  estates  are  tended 
with  the  care  an  Englishman  bestows  upon  his  flower-garden.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  uie  population  are  themselves  proprietors,  and  the 
lands  are  so  subdivkied.  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
laborer.  This  acts  as  tne  happiest  preventive  check  on  early  and  improv- 
ident marriages,  and  as  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  provioence 
and  self-denial.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  earliest  age  at  whicn  a  young 
man  thinks  of  marrying  in  several  cantons  is  twenty-lve,  as  he  spends  the 
first  part  of  his  life,  mer  he  has  begun  to  ecurn  any  wages,  in  laying  by 
some  little  capital  toward  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  piece  of  land. 
When  he  can  offer  a  certain  share  of  the  purchase-money,  he  pays  it  over 
to  the  yeodor  and  enters  into  possession,  clearing  the  rest  of  nis  debt  by 
yearly  payments.  It  is  only  afler  he  has  thus  attained  the  great  object 
of  his  wishes  that  he  mames.  Many  even  of  the  laborers  in  the  towns 
own  or  rent  their  little  properties  outside.  The  happy  effects  of  this 
SjTslem  are  manifest  not  only  in  the  excellent  check  it  affords  to  impru- 
dently eariy  marriages  and  m  the  happy  stimulant  to  prudence  and  sobri- 
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ety,  but  alio  and  more  particularly  in  the  interest  it  gives  the  cuaptiy 
peasantB  it  the  maiateoance  of  soaal  order. 

The  Swiss  have  so  dearly  understood  that  the  real  cause  oTpauperiai 
is  want  of  prudence  and  ibresi^t  among  the  poor,  that  the  people  thei 
selve^  in  three  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  cantons,  have  not  ooljr  nh 
solved,  that  all  children  should  be  forced  to  attend  school  for  a  eeftalB 
number  of  years,  and  that  the  descent  of  lands  should  be  so  arranged^  as 
to  insure  a  great  subdivision  and  make  the  separate  estates  smaU  and 
numerous ;  and  have  not  cnly  created,  by  these  means,  strong  ineenthvs 
to  prudence  among  the  poor,  by  elevating  their  tastes,  by  teaching  thsn 
the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  finom  temporary  self-demal,  and  by  bold* 
ing  out  to  the  saving  and  self-denying  laborer  the  prospect  of  beooaing4 
proprietor;  but  they  have  also  enacted  laws,  whidi  prohibit  any  aiiiai 
marryioff,  until  he  prove  to  the  state  that  he  is  able  to  supjport  hii  iHIbi 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  put  in  (broe  by  tbe  people 
themselves.  So  clearly  is  it  understood  in  Switzerland  that  the  ttsm 
cause  of  pauperism  in  a  well-governed  state  can  only  be  ignoraneei  wi, 
improvidence  resulting  firom  iffnorance,  or  some  mismrtune  which  fldoli 
not  have  been  tbreseen ;  and  that  it  is  only  the  pauperism  resoltiDg  tmk 
this  latter  cause  for  which  a  well-organized  community  ought  to  beetled 
upon  to  provide." 


OUTLINE 


OV  TMS 

NORMAL  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  AT  BOrWTL. 


The  Rural  or  Agricultaral  School  at  Hofwyl  was  detignsd  to  t>e  a 
seminary  for  teachers,  as  well  as  a  school  for  those  devoted  to  labor. 
Both  Felleoberg  and  Vehrli  deem  it  very  important  for  aU  who  are  to  be 
SBi^iloyed  in  the  instraetion  of  common  sehoob  to  have  a  thorough  ae- 
•qusintance  with  the  practical  labor  of  a  farm.  As  an  addiUonal  provi* 
sion  lor  their  support,  and  as  an  invigorating  exercise,  it  will  be  desirable 
(or  them  (as  indeed  it  probably  would  be  for  all  literary  men)  to  continue 
these  labors.  But  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
majority  of  their  pupils  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  them  fully  to  enter 
into  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  to  understand  their 
wants  and  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  them  for  their  duties.  It  also 
furnishes  many  important  iilustratbns  and  topics  of  remark.  It  enables 
them  to  give  much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  kind  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  of  their  studies,  and  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  to 
extend  agricultural  improvements.  It  is  also  an  additional  means  of 
seearing  the  attachment  of  the  teachers  to  those  to  whom  it  is  desirable 
tiieir  labors  should  be  devoted  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this  em- 
ployment  So  much  is  this  object  appreciated  in  some  of  the  seminaries 
ibr  instructors  in  Germany,  whose  plan  and  location  do  not  admit  of  a 
fiurming  establishment,  that  a  garden  and  a  nursery  of  ihiit-trees  are  an- 
nexed to  the  seminary,  and  regular  instrucUon  is  given  in  connectwn  with 
them. 

The  direct  preparation  of  the  teachers  lor  their  profes8k>n  consirts,— 1. 
In  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  which  they  acquire  in 
eommon  with  the  other  pupils,  and  on  the  productive  plan.  2.  In  a  series 
of  lessons  designed  especially  for  them,  in  which  Vehrli  directs  them  as  to 
the  method  of  communicating  instruction.  3.  In  assuming  alternately  the 
place  of  teachers  in  this  class,  under  the  immediate  imqiectkm  of  VehrlL 
i.  In  acting  alternately  as  instructor  and  monitor  to  the  other  pupils,  and 
superintendents  of  their  conduct,  under  the  general  direction  of  VehrlL 
S.  In  the  daily  advice  and  direction  they  receive  from  him  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties.  6.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  instruction,  as  he 
passes  from  class  to  class  to  observe  their  progress.  7.  In  the  discussions 
eonnected  with  a  meeting  for  fhmiliar  conversatwn.  8.  Those  who  are 
qualified  for  a  more  extended  course  of  study  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
lessons  of  the  professors  in  the  Literary  Institution ;  and  some  are  em- 
pbjred  in  the  instruction  or  superintendence  of  the  younger  pupils  in  that 
sehod.    Indeed,  Fellenberg  has  found  that  those  who  were  trained  in  the 
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Agricaltarai  Iiutitution  were  among  the  mo«t  valuable  and  faithful  edooi- 
tora  he  could  obtain ;  and  on  this  account  he  deems  an  establiihmcDt  of 
thiB  kind  an  important  aid  to  one  of  a  more  scientific  or  literary  character. 
It  is  with  the  aid  of  assistants  thus  trained  that  Vehrli  has  succeeded  In 
rendering  a  school,  o(\en  composed  of  the  worst  materials,  a  model  of  orderi 
industry,  and  improvement,  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  visited  it 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  with  the 
class  of  teachers  which  annually  assembled,  by  invitation  and  at  the  ex 
pense  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl : 

'^The  first  object  was  to  ascertain,  by  fi'ee  conversation  or  examinatioo, 
the  intellectual  condition  o^  the  teachers,  and  to  arrange  them  in  clasae^ 
and  provide  means  of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants :  they  were  con*. 
nected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  better  informed  might  assist  those  who 
were  less  familiar  with  the  subject^  and  that  they  might  enjoy  theadvan* 
taoes  of  mutual  as  well  as  general  mstruction. 

The  day  was  opened  and  closed  with  religious  exercises,  in  which  tiiegr 
were  led  particularly  to  consider  the  duties  of  their  office.  Eight  boon 
were  assigned  to  instruction ;  the  evening  was  devoted  to  free  convemr 
Uon  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  their  wants,  and  the  subjects  present- 
ed in  the  day ;  and  the  teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  aslung  general 
questions,  or  presenting  topics  for  discussion.  Daily  lessons  were  given 
in  language,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  and  vocal  music ;  three  Ices ons 
weekly  in  religion,  and  the  same  number  in  geometry  and  drawing ;  and 
two  in  geography ;  and  two  in  anthropology,  or  the  description  oif  the 
human  Body  and  mind.  Two  or  three  hours  daily  were  specially  devoted 
to  repetitions,  or  the  copying  of  notes.  The  mode  of  mstruction  wm 
adapted  to  the  topic:  sometimes  it  consisted  merely  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  subject,  or  of  the  methods  of  instruction ;  but  it  was  aocomnanied  as 
of\en  as  possible  by  questions  to  the  teachers,  and  by  practical  illuatrar 
tions,  either  by  forming  a  class  among  the  teachers,  or  c-alling  iii  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Agricultural  School.  The  object  of  this  course  was  to  |fnre 
general  views  of  some  important  topics ;  to  improve  and  inform  the  minda 
of  the  teachers  themselves;  and  especially  to  give  them  a  comjdete  view 
of  the  methods  of  teaching.    We  add  an  account  of  the  principal  counet : 

T\e  Maternal  Langiuige,  or  Grammar. — The  course  of  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue  occupied  one  hour  daily  of  the  course,  as  being  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  aU  other  branches.  Clear  and  precise  ideas  of  the 
meaning  and  connection  of  words,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  expresdng 
our  ideas,  are  not  less  indispensable  to  successful  study  than  to  the  busi- 
ness of  liie.  But  the  study  of  languaffe  was  also  presented  as  an  efficient 
means  oC  exciting  and  developing  me  powers  of  the  mind ;  beeaoae  it 
should  always  be  connected  with  Uie  observation  of  the  things  to  be  de- 
scribed, or  reflection  on  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  In  shorty  if  properiy 
taught,  every  step  in  this  studv  is  a  practiced  exercise  in  logic,  inirtrac- 
tion  in  the  mother  tongue  ought  to  commence  with  exercises  in  speaking, 
the  materials  for  which  should  be  derived  from  the  objects  immediately 
surrounding  the  child,  or  most  familiar  to  him ;  and  are  always  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  distinguishing  form,  color,  size,  wei^t, 
sound,  feeling,  and  taste.  It  was  also  ur^ed  that  the  speaking,  writing 
and  reading  of  the  native  language  should  go  on  together,  in  alternate  ex* 
ercises,  as  a  part  of  one  course  of  instruction ;  and  not  divided,  as  they 
oden  are.  A  plan  of  instruction  was  described  extending  through  thia 
whole  period  allotted  to  school  education.  The  subject  was  divided  into 
portions  corresponding  to  our  divisbn  of  etymology  and  syntax ;  the  fint 
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Involving  simply  words  and  their  variations,  and  the  second  their  oonneo- 
tion  in  sentences.  The  teachers  were  advised  to  present  both  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  could  not  escape  with  mere  mechanical 
habits ;  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  exercise  thought  and  jud^ent  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  and  variations  of  individual  words  and  theur  modes 
of  combination.  The  last  was  especially  recommended  as  the  best  means 
of  showing  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  use  of  individual  words :  in  short, 
the  methcSs  advised  and  adopted  present  the  most  striking  contrast  with 
the  mechanical  exercises  and  the  parrot-like  acquisitions  of  pupils  in 
grammar  in  English  and  American  schools. 

The  more  important  principles  were  dictated  and  written  down  by  the 
teachers ;  and  questions  were  asked  and  answered  in  illustration.  Writ- 
ten exercises  on  the  various  points  presented,  were  also  prepared  and  cor- 
rected, as  far  as  the  time  would  allow. 

Bdigioua  Instruction. — The  course  of  instruction  in  reliffion  embraced, 
1.  Biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  2.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  3.  Principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity ;  4.  A  brief 
exposition  of  the  best  manner  of  giving  religbus  or  catechetic  instruc- 
tkm.    The  design  of  this  course  was  two-fold : — 

1.  To  give  to  the  teacher  himself  clear  views  of  the  sacred  truths  and 
solemn  duties  of  religion ;  to  enlighten  his  mind ;  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
resolute,  persevering  performance  of  his  duties ;  to  enlarge  and  ennoble 
his  feelings;  and  to  implant  in  his  heart  an  unchangeable,  cheerine  hope, 
which  should  sustain  him  in  the  changes  and  trials  incident  to  his  Jabori- 
oos  calling. 

2.  To  render  him  an  able  teacher  of  religion,  sdYar  as  it  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  the  common  school ;  and  to  prepare  him,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  witii  tne  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  duties  it  imposes,  and  to  educate  them  as  disciples  of  Christ 

Both  these  objects  were  kept  in  view,  and  each  more  or  less  attended 
to,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  of  the  au- 
ditors. 

BibUcal  History. — As  the  history  of  the  Bible  was  already  fkmiliar  to 
the  audience,  this  sulnect  was  treated  principally  in  reference  to  the 
method  of  teaching.  Ader  a  general  chronological  review  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  history,  and  its  connection  with  that  of  other  nations,  tlie 
experienced  teacher  of  a  common  school  to  whom  this  nart  of  the  course 
was  intrusted,  examined  the  various  methods  of  Biblical  instruction 
adopted  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  warned  his  hearers  against  many  of 
those  methods,  some  of  which  reduce  this  part  of  instruction  to  a  mechan- 
ical exercise  of  memory,  that  destroys  its  spirit ;  while  others  neglect  the 
flreat  object,  and  employ  it  merely  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  language. 
He  recommended — 1.  That  the  teacher  should  rekite  each  portion  of  uie 
history  in  language  as  much  biblical  and  child-like  as  possible,  and  call 
upon  the  chilcuren  to  repeat  the  narration. 

2.  That  he  should  require  them  to  select  the  principal  and  subordinate 
cireiimstances,  and  combine  them  in  their  regular  order  and  connection. 

3:  That  he  should  lead  them  to  draw  the  conclusions  and  make  the  re- 
flectkms  which  the  history  may  sug^st,  under  his  direction  and  with  hfs 
assistance ;  but  that  he  should  carefully  guard  against  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  derive  too  many  lessons  ot  a  different  nature  from  a  single 
history,  for  this  ovly  enfeebles  the  influence  of^the  great  princijile  involved, 
and  distracts  the  mind  and  the  feelings  with  too  great  a  variety  of  sub 
jeets.  In  order  to  illustrate  more  completely  the  methods  proposed,  a 
class  of  children  from  the  Agricultural  School  was  generally  brought  in, 
and  exercised  in  the  manner  proposed. 

History  of  the  Christian  MteUgion^The  great  objects  of  this  course 
were}  to  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in  the  Christian  reli- 
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Sion,  and  to  streogthen  their  faith  in  its  irresistible  power,  by  showing 
lem  how  liffht  and  truth  have  ever  gained  the  victory  amidst  all  the  <^ 
pression  and  persecution  they  have  endured. 

The  progress  of  light  was  traced ;  the  earnest  and  useless  groping  after 
truth  descnbedi  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  was  only 
satisfied  by  his  instructions.  The  political  and  civil  condition  of  the  world 
at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  influence  which  Christianity  has  had  ia 
changing  or  modifying  it,  by  the  mutual  and  undistinguisning  benevo- 
lence it  requires  between  individuals  and  nations,  and  the  equal  rights 
wliich  it  thus  establishes,  was  made  the  subject  of  particular  attention. 
But  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  principally  directed  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  while  it  re- 
mained comparatively  pure :  they  were  pointed  to  the  influence  of  Chrk- 
tian  feelings  and  a  Cnristian  life  in  the  family,  the  community,  and  the. 
state ;  to  the  invincible  power  of  that  faith,  and  that  love  to  the  Saviour 
and  to  one  another,  which  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  suflrering,and  mar- 
tyrdom itself  in  its  most  horrid  forms.  The  errors  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  this  early jperiod  were  also  exhibited,  with  their  sad  consequences; 
and  the  effects  of^the  various  extremes  to  which  they  led — of  slavish  for- 
mality or  lawless  licentiousness ;  of  intolerance  and  of  hypocrisy ;  of  su- 
persution  and  fanaticism ;  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  ana  of  anarchy^- 
were  presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  we 
are  still  exposed.  The  time  did  not  allow  the  extensbn  of  the  course  to 
later  periods  of  history. 

Pnncipleaand  Precepts  of  Christianity, — The  religious  instructor  ob- 
serves, that  he  endeavored  to  present  this  part  of  his  subject  in  its  biblical 
form,  and  to  show  his  pupils  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  Divine  wisdom 
exhioited  in  the  Scriptures,  to  which  reason,  when  duly  enlightened  as  to 
its  proper  sphere,  will  come  as  a  pupil,  and  not  as  a  toicher.  This  reve- 
lation, ne  remarked,  made  in  the  language  of  men,  should  be  the  rule  by 
which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Deity,  in  nature,  and  providence,  and  the 
mind  of  man,  must  be  judged.  On  the  other  hand,  he  presented  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  contained  in  the  formularies  of  the  Swiss  churches,  but  sdll 
as  subordinate  to  the  biblical  exhibition  of  truth  with  which  the  teacher 
in  Switzerland  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  first  subjects  of  instruction 
were  the  general  nature  of  religion,  Uie  peculiar  character  of  Christianity, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  and  the  importance  of  taking  the  Savior  as  a  model  for  the 
methods  of  religious  instruction.  The  Scriptures  were  next  examined  as 
the  sources  of  religious  truth,  and  the  principal  contents  of  the  various 
books  described,  with  the  leading  evidences  of  its  historical  authority;  of 
its  inspiration^  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  princii^ea  it  contains.  The 
leading  doctrines  maintained  in  the  national  church  were  then  presented, 
each  accompanied  with  the  evidence  and  illustrations  aflbrded  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  the  duties  involved  in  it,  or 
founded  upon  it  At  the  same  time,  illustrations  were  derived  from  na- 
ture and  from  the  human  heart;  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  beat 
mode  of  teaching  these  truths  to  the  young. 

Methods  afRetigious  Instruction, — The  method  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction was  also  taken  up  in  a  special  manner,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course :  the  first  object  was  to  point  out  the  manner  and  order  in  which 
the  various  principles  and  precepts  of  religion  should  be  presented  to  the 
young  in  correspondence  with  the  development  of  their  faculties;  and  the 
importance  of  preparing  their  minds  to  receive  the  truths,  by  making  them 
familiar  with  the  language,  and  the  objects  of^  intellect  and  feeling  in 
general,  instead  of  calling  upon  them  to  pass  at  once  from  the  observa- 
tion and  the  language  of  the  material  world,  to  the  elevated  truths  of  re- 
ligion expressea  in  terms  entirely  new,  and  which  leave  so  many  minds 
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in  hopeless  confusioD,  if  not  in  absolute  i^orance  of  their  real  nature. 
The  distinction  of  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines  was  adverted  to, 
and  general  directions  given  as  to  the  methods  of  narrating  and  exam- 
ining. 

Afdhropology^  or  the  Study  of  Man, — This  course  was  Intended  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  especially  of  the  construction  of 
oar  bodies,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  at  once  their  wonderful  mechanism, 
and  to  direct  to  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  their  various 
organs.  The  teacher  adopted  as  his  leading  principles,  to  exclude  as 
much  as  possible  all  that  has  not  practical  importance,  and  to  employ  the  * 
most  simple  terms  and  illustrations  which  could  be  chosen.  The  first 
great  division  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
body :  it  was  opened  with  a  brief  introduction  to  natural  history,  and  a 
comparative  view  of  vegetables  and  animals^  and  man,  and  of  the  several 
races  of  men.  The  elementary  materials  or  the  human  frame  were  then 
described,  and  the  great  and  wonderful  changes  they  undergo  in  receiving 
theprinciple  of  life,  and  becoming  a  part  of  man. 

Tne  various  systems  of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muscles,  vessels, 
organs,  and  nerves  were  next  described,  and  illustrated  bv  a  human  skel- 
eton and  by  preparations  of  animals :  the  ofiices  of  each  part  were  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  its  form  and  situation ;  thus  uniting  anatomy 
and  ph^rsioloffy.  At  the  same  time,  reference  was  made  to  the  mode  of 
employing  them ;  the  common  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  as 
dislocations,  fractures,  dc>c.,  and  the  mode  of  guarding  against  them. 
The  second  portion  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Hygiene, 
or  Dietetics;  the  proper  mode  of  employing  and  treating  the  various 
organs,  in  order  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  It  was  opened  with 
some  views  of  the  nature  and  value  of  health,  and  the  causes  which  most 
frequentl)r  undermine  it  The  first  object  of  attention  was  the  organs  of 
re^oduction,  their  important  destination,  their  delicate  nati^re,  and  the 
evil  consequence  of  too  early  excitement  or  abuse  on  the  rest  of  the  svs- 
tem;  with  the  indications  of  abuse,  and  th'e  methods  of  restoration.  The 
nervous  system,  in  its  connection  with  the  subject,  led  to  the  consideration 
of  spiritual  life,  and  its  connection  with  the  body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  The  various  passions  and  affections  were  particularly  de- 
scribed, with  their  influence  upon  the  health ;  and  the  rules  of  education 
dcrivea  from  this  topic.  Sleeping  and  waking^  were  then  treats  as  phe- 
nomena of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  distinction  to  be  observed  be- 
tween children  and  adults  on  this  subject  was  pointed  out  The  import- 
ance of  att^ndin^  to  the  structure  and  use  of  the  bed-room  and  the  bed, 
and  even  the  position  in  sleep,  was  also  adverted  to. 

The  organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye  and  the  ear,  were  minutely  de- 
scribed, with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  from  improper  use  or 
neglect^or  from  causes  injurious  to  the  brain  and  nervous  svstem  in  gen- 
eral. The  importance  of^the  skin  and  its  functions,  and  or  maintaining 
its  cleanliness  by  frequent  changes  of  clothing  and  bathing;  the  necessity 
and  methods  of  useful  exercise ;  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  em- 
pby^ed  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  air,  especially  in  schools,  and  to  guard 
against  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  were  the  subjects  of  partic- 
ular instruction.  The  formation  and  uses  of  the  blood,  the  influence  of 
food,  and  the  circumstances  in  its  conditk>n  or  preparatbn  which  render  it 
injnrious,  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  most  obvious  causes 
of  injury  to  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  interruption  in  their  functions,  were 
afterward  discussed  in  a  practical  manner.  The  course  was  closed  with 
■hnple  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by  sudden  acci- 
dents, falls,  wounds,  drowning,  freezing,  nts,  &c,  during  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  or  when  it  is  not  within 
reach — a  species  of  knowled^  for  want  of  which  many  a  life  has  doubt* 
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lest  been  lost,  and  which  u  peculiarly  important  to  one  who  ia  entnuCed 
with  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  youn^  persons.  Indeed,  what  more 
valuable  gifl  could  be  made  to  a  collection  of  American  teachers  than 
such  a  course  of  instruction ;  a  course  which  every  well-informed  phjsk 
cian  is  capable  of  ffiving  1 

Geography, — The  course  of  instruction  in  geography  was  designed  to 
point  out  the  best  methods  of  teaching  facts  Eilready  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ence. Two  principles  were  laid  down  as  fundamental : — 1.  To  commenee 
with  giving  the  pupil  distinct  ideas  of  hill,  valley,  plain,  stream,  and  lake 
in  his  own  circle,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  own  neighborhood ;  and 
thus  to  become  ^uniliar  with  the  elements,  and  to  proceed  from  partial- 
lar  to  general  views.  2.  That  the  geography  of  their  native  country 
should  be  made  familiar  to  the  pupils  of  the  common  school,  before  they 
are  confused  or  attracted  b>[  the  peculiarities  and  wonders  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  course  of  instruction  was  described  for  the  canton  of  Berne  in 
conformity  with  these  principles,  and  the  necessary  references  given  to 
the  autiiorities  from  which  the  teacher  should  derive  his  information.  As 
a  part  of  the  course,  each  teacher  was  required  to  write  an  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence;  and  was  taught  how  he  should  direct  his  pupib  in 
the  observations  and  inquiries  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  fitted  to 
develop  the  habits  of  ouick  and  accurate  perception  and  patient  research. 

History  of  Switzerland. — It  was  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  history 
should  not  be  taught  as  awkoU  in  common  schools ;  because  young  mimu 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  causes  and  connection  of  events  which 
involve  the  ideas,  and  plans,  and  motives  of  warriors  and  statesmen.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  present  the  leading 
evetUs  of  history  to  the  young,  in  order  to  impress  the  moral  lessons  which 
they  furnish,  and  especially  those  which  belong  to  their  own  country. 
To  the  teachers,  however,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  history  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  select  and 
explain  better  its  individual  portions.  It  was  accordingly  narrated,  so  fiir 
as  the  time  would  admit,  in  several  great  divisions:  the  primitive  period, 
the  Roman  period,  and  the  period  of  transition,  introcfuced  the  SwiM 
confederation ;  the  heroic  or  warlike  period,  the  period  of  political  declina, 
and  the  period  of  revolution,  (since  1796.)  embraced*  the  history  of  the 
confederation.  This  view  of  the  course  will  be  sufficient  to  mow  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  method  of  instruction  in  this  subject  ii 
founded. 

AgricuUure. — A  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  was  given  to  the  aa- 
sembled  teachers  by  Fellenberg  himself  The  audience  were  reminded 
of  that  wise  Omnipotence  which  presides  over  the  circle  of  human  activi- 
ty, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates  incessantly  to  prepare  man  for 
his  higher  destination,  by  rendering  all  his  efforts  dependent  on  this  pa- 
rental guidance  for  their  success ;  and  by  leading  him  through  all  the 
variety  of  events  in  the  material  world,  to  that  higher  moral  existence  ibr 
which  we  are  made.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  the  defects  which  would  exist  in  our  education,  as  men, 
without  these  external  means.  He  stated  that  he  had  assumed  it  as  a 
part  of  his  task  to  illustrate,  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  in  a  rational  system 
of  agriculture,  that  man  is  called  upon  to  become  like  God — in  governing 
himself,  and  in  controlling  the  material  world,  for  the  cood  of  his  fellow- 
men ;  and  that  he  observed  constantly  more  and  more  me  powerful  influ- 
ence of  well-conducted  plans  of  agriculture  exerted  in  counteracting  the 
spirit  of  indolence  and  nabits  of  idleness.  The  first  subject  illustrated, 
was  the  power  which  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  agriculture 
confers  over  the  operations  of  nature,  by  giving  a  suitable  direction  to  tha 
cares  and  labors  of  its  possessor ;  and  the  wretohed  slavery  of  the  ignorant 
to  the  mere  changes  or  matter,  and  to  those  effects  of  the  elemento  wfaioh 
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the  Creator  gives  as  the  capacity  in  some  measnre  to  employ  for  our  own 
benefit.  He  next  considered  the  best  mode  of  rendering  agriculture  a 
means  of  exciting  mental  activity  in  the  children  and  parents  ofa  vitlajj^ 
and  of  forming  their  character.  Many  sources  of  poverty  and  suffenng 
in  Switzerland  were  pointed  out,  which  arose  from  the  neglect  of  this 
subject,  and  the  intimate  connection  between  the  imjjrovement  of  agri- 
eulturej  and  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  comfort  ol  those  who  are  en- 
gaged m  it  with  the  prosperity  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  country. 
Various  leading  nrincipies  of  agriculture  were  then  taken  up;  such  as 
the  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  to  vegetation — stones,  weeds,  excessive 
water,  dc^ ;  the  rational  preparation  and  use  of  manure ;  the  proper  form 
and  employment  of  the  plough ;  and  the  succession  of  crops.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  principles,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  that  com- 
pose the  materials  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  on  the  products  and 
the  facility  of  labor,  were  clearly  exhibited,  and  were  illustrated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  improved  fields  and  increased  products  of  Hofwyl.  In 
short,  the  great  object  of  this  course  was,  not  to  teach  the  science,  but  to 
give  such  ^neral  views  as  should  lead  the  teachers  to  appreciate  and  in- 
culcate its  miportance,  to  observe  and  reflect  on  the  prevailing  evils  and 
their  remedies,  and  to  excite  their  pupils  to  observation,  atf  a  means  of 
rendering  their  very  labors  a  source  of  mtellectual  and  moral  improvement 

A  brief  course  of  instruction  was  also  given  by  Fellenberg,  an  the  con- 
atituium  of  the  canton^  and  the  righU  and  duties  of  eitizene.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Berne  constitu- 
tion; but  we  can  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  spirit  of  this  course  of  in- 
struction without  describing  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  introduced  it 

He  observed  that  the  merely  material  interest  of  civil  and  political  life 
forms  a  foundation  too  sandy  and  unstable  for  the  life  of  the  family  or  the 
state.  A  constitution  truly  free,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  higher  moral 
ends  of  our  existence,  can  find  no  firmer  basis,  no  more  noble  and  appro- 
priate means,  no  higher  ends,  than  in  the  message  of  *  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  to  men,'  which  was  broug^ht  by  our  Savior.  No  book  of  free- 
dom can  better  satisfy  its  true  friends  than  the  Bible,  with  its  evangelical 
complement,  if  its  instructions  and  its  obiects  are  rightly  understood. 
Since  I  have  sought  here  the  sources  and  objects  of  a  constitution,  I  have 
felt  a  higher  value  than  ever  for  the  Scriptures.  The  constitution  pre- 
sents the  good  of  all  as  the  great  object ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  Divine 
govermnent  It  calls  upon  each  citizen  to  live  and  die  for  others — the 
object  of  our  Savior's  instructions  and  example.  The  Creator  makes 
DO  distinction  in  the  birth  and  death  of  men ;  and  the  constitution  only 
follows  his  example  in  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  The  Savior  teaches 
us  to  rej^ard  our  fellow-men  as  members  of  the  same  family ;  the  consti- 
tution simply  enforces  and  carries  out  this  principle.  It  acknowledges 
that  *  the  welfare  or  misery  ofa  state  depends  on  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual cultivation  of  its  citizens,  and  that  their  sound  education  is  among  its 
first  duties,  and  thus  admits  the  great  principle  of  the  Gospel  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  this  world.'  Such  is  the  spirit  which  Fellenberg  wishes 
to  pervade  every  course  of  instruction." 

The  success  of  the  Normal  course  of  instructbn  at  Hofwyl,  in  spite  of 
the  petty  jealousy  with  which  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  labors  of  its 
founder  was  followed  by  the  government  of  Berne,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment <^  two  Normal  Schools  in  that  canton,  and  of  similar  institutions  in 
most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Fellenberg  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in 
183L  On  his  motion  the  following  article  was  introduced  into  the  fundar 
aentallaw: 
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^  The  welfare  or  woe  of  every  state  depeods  on  the  moral  worth  of  its 
oitizens.  Without  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  true  freedcm  k 
ineonceivahle,  and  patriotism  is  an  empty  sound.  We  must  lahor  (or  our 
moral  elevation,  for  the  highest  possible  cultivatbn  of  the  powers  we  have 
received  from  the  Creator,  if  we  would  partake  of  the  happiness  which  r 
free  constitution  should  afiord.  The  zeabus  promotion  of  this  object  is 
recommended  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  all  future  legislaloni)  as 
holding  a  higher  place  in  Importance  than  all  other  objects." 

Although  the  teachers  of  the  canton  ¥rere  prohibited  by  a  vote  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  canton  from  attending  his  Annual  Normal 
Course,  a  society  was  formed  in  1832,  with  the  name  of  the  "  CanUmal 
Udocherti*  Society  of  Beme,^^  The  following  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  in  1834: 

BERNE  CANTONAL  SOCIETY  OF  TEACHERS. 

^^  This  society  was  (brmed  by  the  teachers  assembled  lor  instructioa  at 
Hofwyl  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  consisted  of  154  members,  with  few 
exceptions,  teachers  of  ordinary  schools.  Fellenberg  was  chosen  presi- 
dent ;  and  Vehrli,  the  excellent  teacher  of  the  farm  pupils  of  Hofwyl, 
vice-presidenL  Its  constitution  presents,  as  the  great  obiects  of  the  soci- 
ety, union  and  co-operation  in  promoting  the  education  or  the  people,  and 
elevating  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  means  proposed  were,  ftee 
communications  between  its  members,  consultations  concerning  the  best 
modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  schools  and  improving  the  conditioa  of 
teachers,  and  direct  eflforts  to  excite  the  attentbn  of  the  people  to  the  de- 
fects of  present  plans  and  methods  of  organizing  and  instructing  the  oom- 
mon  schools  of  the  country. 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  school  itself  which  are  proposed  by 
the  Society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in  the  meetings  of  its  auxiliary  so- 
cieties, the  first  named  is  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  porols 
of  their  schools,  and  the  proper  means  for  their  moral  improvement  For 
this  purpose  they  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  give  the  pupils  con- 
statu  employment,  and  to  guard  them  ag^nst  the  temptations  of  idleiiesB: 
to  preserve  a  mila  but  firm  course  of  discipline ;  and  to  promote  fixUemal 
qjfection  among  ihem.  They  urge,  that  every  branch  of  instruction,  from 
the  highest  to  me  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings ;  and  that  then 
should  be  a  steady  effort  among  the  teachers  to  advance  in  knowUdg§ 
and  ekiU,  Would  that  the  last  object  could  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  teachers  in  our  country,  who  wrap  themselves 
up  in  the  consciousness  of  having  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listless  apathy,  eSter  their  d£uly  task  is  per- 
formed, with  no  anxiety  but  to  *  get  through'  the  business  of  to-morrow 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was  also  held  at 
Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  interesting  address  from  the  president,  full 
of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  few  opening  sentences:— 

^  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  personal  wealth,  of  the  chiUlren  of' 
our  people !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  that  in  our  schools  shall  grow  up  a  noble,  well-taught  genera- 
tion of  the  people ;  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  devoted  to  God, 
and  faithful  to  men ;  a  people  whose  characters  shall  not  be  unworthy  or 
the  scenes  of  grandieor  and  beauty  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  tts 
their  native  land  1' 

^  *  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow  the  Siir 
vior's  example,  ana  imbibe  the  fullness  of  his  love  to  man,  and  trust  in 
God,  in  forming  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed  to  us^  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  school  to  every  household,  and  in  warmmg  the  hearts 
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of  parents  as  well  as  children.  Grod  will  reward  such  labors,  even  if  they 
are  not  rewarded  on  earth.  The  God  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes 
the  lilies,  will  never  forsake  the  faithful  guardians  of  Atr  children.' 

Among  the  evils  suggested  at  this  meeting  of  the  society,  as  reauirinff 
a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools : — the  want  of  faithfm 
visitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  officers  were  considered  the 
only  remedy ;  neglect  and  difficulties  m  obtaining  suitable  teachers ;  im- 
perfect school-books  and  means  of  instruction ;  me  want  of  a  periodical 
for  teachers ;  the  unhappy  difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the 
teacher  on  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  individuals  for  nis  scanty  pay, 
and  claims  of  parental  dictation  often  founded  upon  it 

After  the  meeting  was  closed  the  band  of  music  of  the  farm  pupils  of 
HolWyl  called  the  assembly  to  a  repast  prepared  lor  360  persons  by  the 
liberal  founder  of  Hofwvl.  It  was  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknow- 
ledging the  favor  of  God  to  their  association,  and  intreatmg^  his  blessing 
\xpoa  £eir  future  efforts.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  tamiliar  inter- 
course then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  fellow-laborers  in 
ao  arduous  and  too  often  thankless  office.  Occasional  sopgs.  of  that  ele- 
vated and  heartHstirring  character  which  we  have  formerly  described, 
were  sun^  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  chorus  of  teachers. 
We  tranuate  one  sentiment  given  by  a  teacher,  as  a  specimen  of  those 
offered  on  this  occasion : 

*  There  is  one  means  of  making  the  happiness,  and  the  delight,  which 
we  feel  to-day,  universal!  There  is  one  unfaiUng  means  to  convert 
rained  families  into  families  of  joy — to  dry  up  the  sources  of  poverty  and 
misery — and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  overwnehning  vice — to  secure  our 
liberties,  and  those  of  our  children,  against  all  the  power  of  treachery. — 
10  short,  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  happiness  of  tne  neople.  And  this 
unfiulinff  means  is,  Christian  rational  education  op  the  people,  and 
e^ecialTy  of  the  poor.  7b  all^  then,  who  understand  this  mighty  cry^  and 
pit  their  hands  to  the  holu  work,  Long  life  !  Health  to  all  thejriends 
ami  pnnnoters  of  rational  education  of  the  people,  and  the  pmr-^ar  and 
near!  Long  life  to  them  I' 

Such  animating  sentiments  were  followed  and  impressed  by  some  of 
the  noble  ^  m&nnencheren,'  or  hymns  for  male  voices,  which  tne  Swiss 
mmic  funiishes  to  cherish  social,  and  benevolent,  and  patriotic,  and  devo- 
tional feeling,  in  place  of  the  bacchanalian  and  amatory  songs  which  so 
often  disgrace  our  social  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  a  course  of  instruction  was  given  to  teach- 
eia,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Fellenberg.  It  was  cbsed  by  an  ex- 
'  amination,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  present;  and 
the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers  held  its  third  meeting  immediatelv 
after.  It  was  attended  by  200  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  or  school- 
men,  as  they  are  all  styled  in  simple  German,  many  of  whom  were  new 
members. 

•  Wocdd  that  we  could  witness  such  a  movement  in  any  considerable 
Dortion  of  our  own  country.  Could  we  see  some  individual  who  had  the 
faith  to  invite,  and  the  influence  necessary  to  collect  such  a  body  of  teach- 
ers to  listen  to  instruction,  and  consult  for  the  good  of  their  schools,  for 
three  months,  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  we  should  expect  more  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  education  than  from  any  amount  of  school  funds ;  for,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  under  proper  regulation,  they  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  an  intelligent  and  well-train^  body  of  teachers. 

Since  the  above  letter  was  written,  State,  County  and  Town  Assocla- 
tKMis  of  Teachers  have  been  formed;  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been 
hdd;  and  Normal  courses  of  instnictwn  and  Normal  Schools,  ^tablished* 
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The  Normal  School  at  Kuasnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the  towii^ 
Zurich,  and  the  building  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lalBO 
of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was  re-organized  in  1836,  though  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  general 
principles.  It  now  consists  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preimratory  icbooi 
for  this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to 
supply  teachers  lor  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  cantODi 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  lenii* 
nary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  their 
vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  committee  of 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  aehool 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inapeete 
its  management  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  plan  of  iDstme- 
tion,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education.  He  examines  the  can- 
didates for  admission,  inspects  the  classes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older 
teachers.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half-yearly 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  There  are 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  Theie 
teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  end 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  whkh 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spena  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  masters.  AU 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exerctae,  ie 
passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  School,  a  youth  most  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
(qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must  have  spent  two  jreara 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  aecondary)  m  the 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  throufffa  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  whicligives  a  preferenoe 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examinatioa  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  m  presence  of  the  committee 
of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.  The  formal  right 
of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  in  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation. The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  spealdng  end 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natuni  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawinoi  end 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupili  who 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  seleeted. 
There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  and  thirty  of  half  that  maoL 
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Natives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  their  iottraction  gratis.  If  there  is 
room  in  the  school,  foreigpers  may  be  received  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  or  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipendia- 
ries are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  thet  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher  primary  schools.  The 
courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue^  with  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instruc- 
tion, German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
■od  philosophy,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  French  is  omy  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
ooarse.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  and 
practised. 

There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  building. 
ooee  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instrumental 
mnsie  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  of 
Smday  are  occupied  with  singing  in  concert  One  of  the  tcAchera  de- 
voles  two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pypils 
ID  their  studies,  or  to  repetitk>ns. 

At  the  ck>se  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and  the  pupils 
are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  verv  satisfac- 
torily through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Certificates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 
reffular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary. 
These  ar&  first,  two  nMel  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains 
pupfls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  ajg^e.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  sinking  results.  The 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  stuaiously  kept  separate,  as 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of 
geography  is.  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar, natural  nistory,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  made 
the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taught 
to  speak  correctly,  sind  to  spell^  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  mto 
syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To  number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  latter, 
vdiich  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  nas  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect, as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pesta- 
loxzian  exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  Uie  pupils  have 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Kept  em- 
ployed intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically^  by  one  teacher.  In  read- 
ing, the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  dasa- 
hmcs  are  graduated  accordingly.  1  never  saw  more  intelligence  and 
readiness  £splayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises  i  it  affordi  a 
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Btnmg  oontnurt  to  the  dnHneerof  ■dtooli  in  whieh  thejr  are  taoglrlVM* 
ehanically.  The  aame  prineiplet  are  carried  into  the  upper  claaeea,  and 
are  transplanted  into  the  achcx^ls  bv  the  young  teachers,  who  act  heri  ■■ 
assistants.  The  examination  of  tne  second  school  in  Bible  history,  With 
its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  oompoeition,  with  m- 
cial  reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand-writinff :  and  the  musie  lee- 
son,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  preaen^ 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  echools.  and  the  papils  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  tnem  at  certam  petiode; 
the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which  the  papils  of  the  seminary  repeal  in 
his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondarv  school,  the  elementary  eoorses  ave 
tended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary  spend  ' 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  instruetkNl  in 
the  ^  secondary  school**  under  the  soeciai  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  This  establishment  has  nimished,  daring  three  3rears  of  Ml 
activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primiarv  ecfaoola.  ThiM 
youn^  teachers  replace  the  older  onea,  who  are  round  by  the  eouraea  of 
repe|tition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instraction,  and  wIm 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools  must  thus  be  rapidly  rtg&am^ 
ated  throuffhout  the  canton,  and  the  edneatioa  of  the  people  raised  to  tiia 
standard  of  their  wants  as  repobUeanii 
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DL  STATE  NOSHAL  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  YORK,  AT  ALBANY. 


Tbx  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  was  established  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1844,  ^'fbr  the  instruction  and  prao- 
tiee  of  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and 
the  Art  of  Teaching.'^  Like  similar  institutions  in  other  states  and 
ooontries,  it  originated  in  the  demand  of  the  more  advanced  teachers, 
educators,  and  statesmen,  for  opportunities  of  special  preparation  as  a 
pro-fequisite  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  a  schoohnaster. 

msTORiOAL  DiyxLOFioarr. 

AvoNG  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  adyooates  of  legislatiye  provi- 

sm  ibr  the  professbnal  training  of  teachers,  stands  the  name  of  Goremor 

De  Wit  Clinton.    In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1825,  he  recom- 

meods  *<  to  their  consideration,  the  education  of  competent  teachers;" 

and  in  1826,  he  agam  adverts  to  the  subject  in  the  foflowing  language : 

^Our  system  of  instruction,  with  all  its  numerous  benefits,  is  stilL 
however,  susceptible  of  improvement  Ten  years  of  the  life  of  a  chila 
mav  now  be  spent  in  a  common  school  In  two  years  the  elements  of 
iosviiction  may  be  acquired,  and  the  remaining  eignt  years  must  either 
be  wpeot  in  repetition  or  idleness,  unless  the  tochers  of  common  schools 
■re  competent  to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowled^.  The 
ontiiDes  of  ffeography,  algebra,  mineralogy,  agricultural  chemistry,  me> 
fliianieal  phuosophy,  surveying^  geometry,  astronomy,  ^litieal  economy 
and  ethics^  might  be  commumcated  in  that  period  of  tune,  by  able  pre- 
eepton,  without  essential  inteference  with  the  calls  of  domestie  industry. 
Tab  Tocatioa  of  a  teacher  in  its  influence  on  the  duuraeter  and  destiny 
of  tiie  rislnff  and  all  future  generations,  has  either  not  been  fully  imder- 
slood,  or  dnfy  estimated.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ranked  among  the  learned 
prafeasions.  With  a  full  admission  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now 
oitefarte  in  that  capacity,  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  information  of 
many  of  the  instructors  of  our  common  schools  does  not  extend  be3rond 
Todimental  edueation;  that  our  expanding  population  requires  constant 
iceession  to  their  numbers ;  and  tnat  to  realize  these  views,  it  is  neceM- 
■unr  that  some  new  plan  for  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  devised 
I  uerefore  recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those 
usiftd  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  engraft  cm  elementary 
attainments.  ^  A  complianoe  with  this  recommendation  will  have  the 
most  benign  influence  on  individual  happiness  and  social  prosperity^" 

And  again,  in  his  message  in  1828,  Gtovemor  Clinton  urges  the  subject 

Qo  the  attentkm  of  the  Legislature. 

*It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  education  of  the  body  of  the 
pesple  can  never  attain  the  requirite  perfection  without  comiwtent  in- 
stnKtors,  well  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  literature  and  the  elements 
of  •adenoe."  He  recommends  with  tins  view,  ^a  law  authorising  tha 
si^ervisors  of  each  county  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2000,  provided 
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that  the  tame  10111  is  subscribed  by  individuals,  for  the  erection  of  a  miii- 
able  edifice  for  a  Monitorial  Hi^n  School,  in  the  county  town.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  so  irell 
calculated  to  raise  Uie  character  of  our  school  masters,  and  to  doable  the 
powers  of  our  artizans  by  giving  them  a  scientific  education." 

In  1826,  HpiL  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the  Literature  Committee  of  tiie 
Senate,  to  whom  the  message  of  Governor  Clinton  for  that  year  had 
been  referred,  made  a  report,  recommending  among  other  plans  £br  the 
improvement  of  common  schools,  that  the  income  of  the  *<  Ldteratm^ 
Fund"  be  divided  among  the  academies  of  the  State,  not  in  referanoe  to 
the  number  of  dauical  students  in  each,  but  "to  the  number  of  penoiie  in- 
structed in  each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as  teachers  of  ^^''■wfti?T» 
schools  by  a  proper  board."    He  thus  introduces  the  subject : 

"  In  the  view  which  the  committee  have  taken,  our  great  reliance  ftr 
nurseries  of  teachers  must  be  placed  on  our  collets  and  academiee.  If 
they  do  not  answer  this  purpose,  they  can  be  of  very  little  use.  That 
thev  have  not  hitherto  been  more  extensivelv  useful  in  that  respect  is 
owmg  to  inherent  defects  in  the  system  of  studies  pursued  there.  Wlien 
the  heads  of  our  colleges  are  apprised  of  the  great  want  of  teachen 
which  it  is  so  completely  in  their  power  to  relieve,  if  not  supply,  it  is  bat 
reasonable  to  ein)ect  that  they  will  adopt  a  system  by  which  young  men 
whose  pursuits  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  classics,  may  avail  theAi- 
selves  of  the  talent  and  instruction  in  those  institutions,  suited  to  tfaev 
wants,  without  being  compelled  also  to  receive  that  which  they  do  noC 
¥rant,  and  for  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  money." 

"  In  1827,  Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  same  Committee,  reported  a  )sSL  en- 
titled '  An  act  to  provide  permanent  funds  for  the  annual  ap[«tqpiJ8tion 
to  common  schools,  to  increase  the  Ldterature  Fund,  and  to  pramoto  tiie 
education  of  teachers,'  by  which  the  sum  of  $150,000  was  added  te  tiie 
Literature  Fund.  And  the  Regents  of  the  University  were  required 
annually  to  distribute  the  whole  mcome  of  this  fund  among  the  ■everel 
incorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  which  then  were  or  might  there- 
afler  oecome  subject  to  their  visitation,  ^in  proportion  to  the  namber  of 
pupils  instructed  in  each  academy  or  seminary  for  six  months  daring  tiie 
preceding  year,  who  shall  have  pursued  classical  studies,  or  the  higiier 
Dranches  of  English  education,  or  both.'  Iil  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  which,  on  the  13th  of  April,  became  a  law,  the  committee  ex- 
pressly observe,  that  their  object  in  thus  increamng  this  fund  is  <to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  3roung  men  in  those  studies  whidi  will  piepue 
them  for  the  business  of  instruction,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  acoom- 
plished  to  some  extent  by  ofierin^r  inducements  to  the  trustees  of  acade- 
mies to  educate  pupils  of  that  description.'  'In  vain  wQl  you  have 
established  a  system  of  instruction ;  in  vain  will  you  appropriate  money 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor,  if  you  do  not  provi(£B  persons  oonipe- 
tent  to  execute  your  system,  and  to  teach  the  pupUs  collected  in  mb 
schools.  And  every  citizen  who  has  paid  attention  to  it  and  become  ac- 
quainted practically  with  the  situation  of  our  schools,  Imows  that  the  in- 
competency of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  is  a  radical  defect  ivfalch 
impedes  tne  whole  system,  frustrates  the  benevolent  dbsigns  of  the 
Legislature,  and  defeats  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  intefcst  . 
in  disseminating^  the  blessings  of  education.'  *  Having  undertaken  a 
system  of  pubhc  instruction,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Legislatnro  te 
inake  that  system  as  perfect  as  possible.    We  have  no  right  to  triAs  with 
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the  (imdi  of  oar  constituents,  by  applying  them  in  a  mode  which  ftuls  to 
attain  the  intended  object  Coinpetent  teachers  of  common  schools  must 
be  provided ;  the  academies  of  the  State  furnish  the  means  of  making 
that  provision.  There  are  funds  which  may  be  safely  and  properly 
aj^plied  to  that  object,  and  if  there  were  none,  a  more  iust,  patriotic,  and 
in  ita  true  sense,  pop|uar  reason  for  taxation  cannot  be  urged.  Let  us 
aid  the  efhrta  of  meritorious  citizens  who  have  devoted  large  portions  of 
their  means  to  Uie  rearinfi^  of  academies;  let  us  reward  them  oy  giving 
soccess  to  their  efforts ;  let  us  sustain  seminaries  that  are  falling  into 
decay;  let  us  revive  the  drooping  and  animate  the  jniosperous,  by  cheer- 
ing rajri  of  nublic  beneficence ;  and  thus  let  us  provide  nurseries  for  the 
creation  of  our  children,  and  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  who  will 
esqnnd  and  widen  and  deepen  the  great  stream  of  education,  until  it 
shall  reach  our  remotest  borders,  and  prei)are  our  posterity  for  the  liiain- 
tenance  of  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country.' " 

The  le^  provieion  for  the  oetter  education  of  teachers  rested  on  this 
basis  until  1834,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  surplus  in- 
come of  the  Literature  Fund  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Re^nts  of  the  University,  to  be  by  them  distributed 
to  such  academies,  subject  to  their  visitation  as  they  mjgfat  select,  and  to 
be  eaxtunvely  devoted  to  the  education  ofteachenfor  the  common  eehooU, 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  might  prescribe. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  2d  of  May,  1834,  author- 
iiing  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  apply  a  part  of  the  income  to  the 
Literature  Fund  to  the  education  of  common  school  teachers,  a  plan  was 
reported  on  the  8th  of  January,  1835.  by  Gea  Dix,  from  the  committee 
iqipointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Re^nts  with  the  view  of  carrving 
into  effect  the  intention  of  the  act  This  plan  was  approved  and  aoopt- 
ed  by  the  Regents ;  and  one  academy  was  selected  m  each  of  the  eight 
Senate  districts,  charged  with  the  establishment  of  a  Department  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  common  schools.  To  sup- 
port these  depactments,  each  academy  received  from  the  Literature 
.  Fund,  a  sufficient  sum  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  various  branches  required  to  be  taught ;  the  sum  of  $191 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  enlargement  of  the  academical  Ubrary ;  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $400  to  meet  the  increased  expense  which  might 
devolve  upon  the  institution  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
teachers'  department 

In  his  annual  Report  for  1836,  the  Superintendent  (Gren.  Dix,)  again 
adverts  to  the  lact,  that  in  the  adoption  of  this  system  ^  the  Legislature 
has  merely  provided  for  the  more  complete  execution  of  a  design  long 
entertained,  so  far  as  respects  the  employment  of  Uie  academies  for  this 
norpose.  The  propriety  of  founding  separate  institutions,"  he  continueiL 
'upon  the  model  ofthe  seminaries  for  teachers  in  Prussia,  was  for  several 
years  a  subject  of  public  discussion  in  this  State.  It  was  contended,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  such  institutions  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  the 
object  in  view ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  might  be  as  effectually  and 
more  readily  acoHnplished  through  the  organized  academies.'  Ailer 
again  refemng  to  the  act  of  April  13,  1S27,  he  concludes : 

'^  Thus  although  the  plan  or  engrailing  upon  the  academies,  depart- 
menta  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  may  not  have  been  contemplated 
at  the  time,  yet  this  measure  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  more  complete 
development  of  the  design  of  the  Legis&iture  in  passing  the  act  rafer- 
redto.^ 

^  By  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  April  17, 1838,  appropriating  the  in- 
eome  of  the  United  States  Deposite  Fund  to  the  purposes  of  education. 
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&e.,  (lie  sum  of  $28,000  wm  directed  to  be  anmiaUv  paid  over  to  Ite 
Literature  Fuud,  and  apportioned  among  the  Beyeral  academies  of  Uie 
State;  and  by  the  9th  section,  it  was  made  the  dnty  of  the  R#- 
flents  of  the  University  'to  lequire  every  academy  receivinff  a 
distributive  share  ol  public  money,  under  the  preceding  section  eqaal  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  estabhsh  igid  maintain  iii'aach 
academy,  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  temelMV% 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  Regents,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Uie 
distributive  share  of  every  such  academy.'  Under  this  provisioa  eMt 
academies,  in  addition  to  those  designated  specially  fiir  mis  porpowVy 
the  Regents,  established  departments  for  the  education  of  teacheriL 

Desirous  of  knowing  the  practical  operation  of  the  departmenU  llm 
organized,  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Spencer)  during  the  summer  of 
1840,  commissioned  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  of  Union  College,  and  D;  H. 
Little,  Esq.  of  Cherry-Valley,  to  visit  these  institutions,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  examinations  to  the  department,  accompaniad  uy  aoeh 
suggestions  as  they  might  deem  expedient  Prof.  Potter  in  his  reporti 
after  enumerating  the  various  advantages  and  defeets  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  observation  in  the  course  of  his  ATiMfnina^i^ni^ 
observes  in  conclusion : 

'The  princii»d  evil  connected  with  our  present  means  of  trainiiig 
teachers,  is,  that  they  contribute  to  supply  instractora  for  tdeet  rather 
than  for  common  schools ;  and  that  for  want  of  special  exercises^  iMef 
perform  even  that  woric  imperfectly.  I  would  suggest  whether  aaiiM 
means  might  not  be  adopted  for  training  a  class  of  teachers,  with  mora 
especial  reference  to  country  common  schools,  and  to  primary  aohooli 
in  villages  and  cities ;  teachers  whose  attainments  should  not  extend  nraeh 
beyond  the  common  English  branches,  but  whose  minds  should  be  aw^ 
kened  by  proper  influence;  who  should  be  made  femiliar  by  praetiea 
with  the  b^  modes  of  teaching';  and  who  should  come  under  ■trang 
obligations  to  teach  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  In  Prussia  and  Ffanee, 
normal  schools  are  sumiorted  at  the  public  expense ;  roost  of  the  pupila 
receive  both  board  and  tuition  gratuitously ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  oourse 
they  give  bonds  to  refund  the  whole  amount  received,  unless  thmr  teach 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  for  a  certain  number  or  ymn^ 
That  such  schools,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pNreparation  of  teaching, 
have  some  advantages  over  any  other  metliod,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations :  and  it  has  occunred  to  me  that, 
as  supplementary  to  our  present  sjrstem,  the  establishment  of  one  m  this 
State  might  be  eminently  useful.  If  placed  under  proper  auspieea  and 
located  near  the  Capitol,  where  it  could  enjoy  the  supervision  of  the  B» 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  it  might  contribute  in  many  ways  to  raise  the  tone  of  va^ 
8tructk>n  throughout  the  State.' 

From  an  examination  of  these  reports,  the  Superintendent  cornea  to 
the  conclusion  that  ^  Uiese  departments  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  but 
sustained  and  encouraged,  and  the  means  of  establishing  a  large  numbei 
in  other  academies  proWded.  They,  with  the  other  aaidemies  and  cot 
leges  of  the  State,  furnish  the  supply  of  teachers  indispensable  to  tibt 
maintenance  of  our  schools.'  He  recommends  *  the  extension  of  the 
public  patronage  to  all  the  academies  in  the  State^  to  enable  them  to 
establiui  teachers'  departments;  and  in  those  counties  where  there  an 
no  academies,  the  esteblishment  of  normal  schools.'  <  One  model  aehoel 
or  more,'  he  thinks,  *  might  be  advantageously  established  in  some  eei^ 
tral  parts  of  the  State^  to  wluch  teachers,  ana  those  intending  to  be  such, 
might  repair  to  acquire  the  best  methods  of  conducting  our  cnmmino 
schools.' 
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Bv  a  T«8ohitkm  adopted  bjr  Uie  Re^ti  of  the  Univenity^  on  the  4lh 
ef  May  of  the  same  year,  ei^t  additionai  academies  were  dengnsted 
6>T  the  establishment  and  mamtenance  of  teachers'  departments;  and  the 
appropriation  to  each  of  the  institutions  in  whid^  such  departments  i^id 
been  organized  by  the  Regents,  reduced  to  $900  per  annum.  At  thk 
mriod,  mohiding  the  academies  which  were  required,  under  the  ael  ef 
1838^  to  maintam  such  departments  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  • 
specified  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund,  the  number  of  academies  in 
which  departments  for  the  education  or  teachers  were  organized  was 
twenty-three,  and  the  number  of  students  twight  in  them  about  she 
hundred." 

The  above  facts  and  extracts  have  been  principally  gathered  ftom  a 

'  Report  of  the  Committee   on  Colleges,   Academies,  and  Comaion 

Schools,"  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1844,  of  which  Mr.  Hud- 

bard,  of  St  Lawrence,  was  chairman,  and  the  author  of  the  able  doeiH 

inent  referred  to.    The  Committee,  on  passing  to  the  oonsideratioii  of 

a  State  Normal  School,  remark : 

'^  From  this  recapitulation,  it  will  appear  that  the  pmcipal  reliaiiee 
of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  common  schools,  Gar  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers,  has,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  upon  the  acade* 
mies;  that  the  inabili^  of  the  latter  to  supplv  this  demand,  induced,  in  18S7, 
an  increase  of  $150,000  of  the  fund,  apphcaole  to  their  support ;  and  this  fixr 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  tnem  to  accomplish  this  object ;  tb&ttha 
RejBients  of  Uie  University,  the  guardians  of  these  institutions,  charao- 
tenzed  this  increase  of  the  fund  as  an  unwonted  and  *<  extraordinary  * 
act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  them ;  explicitly  reoog>> 
Dizcd  the  conmtion,  or  rather  the  avowed  expectations  on  which  it  was 
granted ;  accepted  the  trust,  and  undertook  to  perform  those  conditiooi^ 
and  to  fulfill  those  expectations ;  that,  to  use  the  language  (^  one  of  the 
superintendents,  *  the  design  of  Uie  law  was  not  sustained  by  the  measuiea 
necessary  to  give  it  the  ^rm  and  efiect  of  a  mtem ;'  that  to  remadr 
this  evil,  one  academy  was  specially  desiffnatea  in  each  Senate  dktrki 
with  an  endowment  of  $500  to  provide  the  necessary  means  and  fkcdB* 
ities  of  instruction,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $400,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  department  for  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  sum  of  $28,000  added  to  the  Literature  Fund  from  the  avaiki 
of  the  U.  S.  Deposite  Fund,  while  eight  additional  academies  were 
requved  to  organize  and  maintain  similar  departments ;  that,  finally,  the 
number  o[  these  departments  was  augmented  to  twenty-three,  and  every 
exertion  put  forth  to  secure  the  great  results  originally  contemplated  in 
their  estsa>lishment :  and  that  in  the  judgment  of  successive  snperinleii* 
dents  of  common  schools,  the  RegenU  of  the  University  and  toe  moat 
eminent  and  practical  friends  of  education  throughout  the  state,  these 
institutions,  whether  considered  in  the  a^^greffate  or  with  reference  t& 
those  specially  designated,  fiom  time  to  time,  Tor  the  performance  of  tfak 
important  duty,  of  supj^ying  the  common  schools  with  conipetent  teacher^ 
have  not  succeeded  m  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  Having 
^relbre,  to  revert  a^:ain  to  the  language  of  the  superintendent  beftte 
referred  to,  *  proved  inadequate  to  the  ^ids  proposed,'  may  not  now  <  a 
change  of  plan  be  insisted  on  without  bemff  open  to  the  objection  d 
abandomng  a  system  which  has  not  been  faiiiy  tested?*  Andiiave  the 
academies  any  mst  reason  to  complain,  if  they  are  not  longer  permitted 
to  enjoy  undiminished  the  liberal  appropriations  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  State^or  a  specific  object ;  an  object  which  they  have  not  been  abb  * 
satisfactorily  to  accompliui  ?" 


Tbk  cOTunittee  having  latuified  themiielves  that  all  former  legkHadon 
n  thii  subject  was  inadequate,  and  having  examined,  by  a  fub-oeoH 
mittee,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetti,  and  inquired  into  their 
q)eration  in  other  countries,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  ^  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  ooHi* 
mem  schools,"  and  that  the  sum  of  $9,600  for  the  first  year,  and  $10^ 
annually  for  five  years  thereafter,  in  appropriations  for  its  support  Thii 
i^itoommendation  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

This  institution  is  required  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Albany;  and 
is  to  be  under  the  supervision,  management  and  direction  of  the  Siqieriii* 
tendent  of  Common  Schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  idio  are 
authorized  and  required  ^^  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations ;  to  fix  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers  and  othen 
to  be  employed  therein ;  to  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinatioo,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  instmeted 
therein-^the  number  of  pupils  from  the  respective  cities  and  counties^ 
conforming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  ratio  of  population — to  fix  the  lo> 
cation  of  the  said  school,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  ndiich  the 
grounds  and  buildings  therefor  shcJl  be  rented,  if  the  same  shaU  not  be 
provided  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany;  and  to  provide  in  aU 
things  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  said  schooL'' 
They  are  required  to  appoint  a  board,  consisting  of  ftve  persons,  inchoh 
dmg  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  are  to  constitute  an 
executive  committee  for  the  care,  management  and  government  of  the 
school,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Suofa 
executive  conmiittee,  are  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Superintendent  and  Regents,  and  among  other  things  to  re- 
commend such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  fornad 
schools. 

The  superintendent  and  Regents  are  required  annually  to  tramnnit  to 
the  Legislature  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  together 
with  a  detailed  report  from  the  executive  committee,  relating  to  the  pro- 
gress, conditbn,  lind  prospects  of  the  school 

The  city  of  Albany  tendered  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  ftee  of 
rent,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  school  was  organized  and 
commenced  Uie  business  of  instruction  in  December,  1844^  und«r  the 
charge  of  David  P.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  as  PrincipaL 

The  following  members  composed  the  Executive  Committee,  under 
which  the  institution  was  organized:  Hon.  Samuel  Youngs  State 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Alamo  Potter^  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wnu  H.  CampbeL 
Gideon  Ha/wUy  and  FramcU  DttigJU,  Esqrs. 

To  be  comloued. 
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BT  OUYKB  GOLDSMIIH. 


As  few  subjects  are  more  interesting  to  society,  so  few  have  been  more  fire* 
qnentlj  written  upon,  than  the  education  of  youth.  Yet  is  it  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  it  should  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  dedamatory  manner? 
They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in* 
dividual  and  to  society,  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  #hat  no  one  has 
•ver  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  subject^  instead  of 
indulging  each  his  particular  and  whimsical  system,  it  had  been  much  better  if 
the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  repressed 
all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations  with 
didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  subject  the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputation  of  stupidly 
upon  a  topic,  where  his  slightest  deviations  may  tend  to  injure  the  rising  gen- 
eration. * 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  hare 
not  been  attended  to  by  others,  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  present  educated  is,  some 
in  free  schools  in  the  city,  but  the  far  greater  number  in  boarding  schods  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child,  and  finds  that  an 
education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuanoe 
in  the  town.  Thus  far  they  are  right:  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having 
even  our  free  schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  perhaps  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  may  bs 
thought  whimsical,  but  it  is  truth, — ^I  have  found  by  experience,  that  th^ 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of 
habit,  but  even  of  thinking. 

But  when  I  have  said,  that  the  boarding  schools  are  preferable  to  free  schools^ 
•8  being  in  the  country,  this  is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  oan  allow  them; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  important  trust  of  education.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions? he  finds  his  last  resource  in  setting  up  school  Do  any  become  bank- 
rupts in  trade?  they  still  set  up  a  boarding  school,  and  drive  a  trade  this  way, 

i  "— ~'™~— ■ 

*  Tbli  Eamj  wai  originally  publiahed  4n  the  Baa,  No.  VI ,  Not.  lOih,  1769.  It  wu  afttr- 
wards  introduced  by  the  author  into  a  Tolume  of  Eiaayi  with  the  followinf  obaenration : 
**  Thia  Treatiae  waa  pnbliahed  before  RouMeau'a  ^EmQitu ;"  If  there  be  a  aimilitnde  in  any 
iaatance,  it  ia  hoped  that  the  author  of  the  present  eaiaj  will  not  be  termed  a  plagiariaC.**  la 
thia  reprint  we  follow  Bohn'a  Edition  of  the  **  Works  of  OUvar  Goktamith."  4  vols.  Loa- 
don.    1864. 
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This  committee  having  tatiified  themieiyes  that  all  former  legisla&m 
n  this  rohject  waa  inadequate,  and  having  examined,  hy  a  lub-oeaH 
mittee,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  inquired  into  their 
(^)eration  in  other  countries,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  "  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  com- 
mon schools,"  and  that  the  sum  of  $9,600  for  the  first  year,  and  $10,000 
annually  for  five  years  thereafter,  in  appropriations  for  its  support  Thie 
fidcommendation  was  adopted  by  an  almost  imanimous  vote. 

This  institutbn  is  required  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Albany;  and 
is  to  be  under  the  supervision,  management  and  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are 
authorized  and  required  "  from  time  to  time  to  make  aU  needful  rules  and 
regulations ;  to  ^  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers  and  othera 
to  be  employed  therein ;  to  prescribe  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  instructed 
therein-^the  number  of  pupils  from  the  respective  cities  and  counties^ 
eonfbrming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  ratio  of  population — to  fix  the  lo- 
cation of  the  said  school,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  whkh  the 
grounds  and  buildings  therefor  shall  be  rented,  if  the  same  shall  not  be 
provided  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany;  and  to  provide  in aU 
things  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  said  schod.** 
They  are  required  to  appoint  a  board,  consisting  of  five  persons,  inchh 
dmg  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  are  to  constitute  an 
executive  committee  for  the  care,  management  and  government  of  the 
school,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Such 
executive  committee,  are  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Superintendent  and  Regents,  and  among  other  things  to  re* 
commend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  said 
schools. 

The  superintendent  and  Regents  are  required  annually  to  transmit  to 
the  Legislature  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  together 
with  a  detailed  report  from  the  executive  conmiittee,  relating  to  the  pro- 
gress, conditkm,  i(nd  prospects  of  the  school 

The  city  of  Albany  tendered  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  free  of 
rent,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  school  was  organized  and 
commenced  the  business  of  instruction  in  December,  1844^  under  the 
charge  of  David  P.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  Mas&,  as  PrincipaL 

The  following  members  composed  the  Executive  Committee,  under 
which  the  institution  was  organized:  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  State 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Akmzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm,  JBL  CampbeL 
Gideon  Haiwley  and  FrancU  Dwight,  Esqrs. 

To  be  continued. 
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Ab  few  subjects  are  more  interesting  to  society,  so  few  have  been  more  fire* 
qnentlj  written  upon,  than  the  education  of  jouth.  Yet  is  it  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  it  should  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  declamatory  manner? 
They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in* 
dividual  and  to  society,  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  #hat  no  one  has 
•ver  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  subjecti  instead  of 
indulging  each  his  particular  and  whimsical  system,  it  had  been  much  better  if 
the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  repressed 
all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations  with 
didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  subject  the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence ;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputation  of  stupidly 
upon  a  topic,  where  his  slightest  deviations  may  tend  to  injure  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  hare 
not  been  attended  to  by  others,  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  present  educated  is,  soma 
in  free  schools  in  the  city,  but  the  far  greater  number  in  boardmg  schools  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child,  and  finds  that  an 
education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuanoe 
in  the  town.  Thus  far  they  are  right :  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having 
even  our  free  schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  perhaps  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  may  ba 
thought  whimsical,  but  it  is  truth, — I  have  found  by  experience,  that  they 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of 
habit,  but  even  of  thinking. 

But  when  I  have  said,  that  the  boarding  schools  are  prefbrable  to  free  sdiooli^ 
as  being  in  the  country,  this  is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  oan  allow  them; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  important  trust  of  education.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions? he  finds  his  last  resource  in  setting  up  school  Do  any  become  bank- 
rupts  in  trade  ?  they  still  set  up  a  boarding  school,  and  drive  a  trade  this  way, 

*  Tbli  Emnj  wai  originally  publiahed  4n  the  Baa,  No.  VI ,  Not.  lOlh,  1769.  It  wu  afttr* 
wirdt  Introdaced  by  the  author  into  a  Tolume  of  Eieayi  with  the  followinf  obaerratioo : 
**Thi«Treatiee  wae  pabliahed  before  RouMeaa*i  ^Bmaiu»:"  If  there  be  a  ■imlUtode  In  aoy 
Imtaace,  It  la  hoped  that  the  author  of  the  preeent  eaeay  will  not  be  termed  a  plagiariat**  la 
tbla  reprint  we  follow  Bohn'i  Edition  of  the  **  Works  of  OliTtr  Goktamith."  4  toIi.  Lob- 
doB.    18M. 
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when  all  others  fiul:  najr,  I  have  been  told  of  butchera  and  barbera,  who  haTa 
torned  achoolmastere;  and,  more  aorpriaing  still,  made  fortunes  in  their  new 


Could  we  think  ourselves  in  a  country  of  dvilized  p6ople--could  it  be  oon- 
ceiyed  that  we  have  any  regard  for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  takt 
the  charge  of  the  morals,  genius,  and  health  of  those  dear  Uttle  pledges,  who 
may  one  day  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  who  may  senre 
as  the  honor  and  bulwark  of  their  aged  parents  7  The  care  of  our  chUdren,  ia 
it  below  the  state  ?  is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  with  the  dis* 
posal  of  their  children  in  this  particular?  For  the  state  to  take  the  charge  of 
all  its  children,  as  in  Persia  or  Sparta,  might  at  present  be  inconvenient;  but 
surely  with  great  ease  it  might  cast  an  eye  to  their  instructors.  Of  all  meoi* 
bers  of  society,  I  do  not  know  a  more  useAil  or  a  more  honorable  one,  than  ft 
adhoofanaster;  at  the  saoH^thne  that  I  do  not  aee  any  more  generally  despjaoj^ 
or  whose  talei^  are  so  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  salaries  of  schoolmastere  to  be  augmented  from  a  diminutioB  ot 
laelesB  sfaiecnree,  how  might  it  torn  to  the  advantage  of  this  people— a  people 
whom,  without  flattery,  I  may  in  other  respects^term  the  wisest  and  greateit 
upon  earth  I  But,  while  I  would  reward  the  deserving,  I  would  dismiss  ItioM 
utterly  unqualified  for  their  emptoyment:  in  short,  I  would  make  the  businsM 
of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more  respectable,  by  increasing  their  salaries^  and 
admitting  only  men  of  proper  abilities. 

There  are  alrea^  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they  have  some  small  aafak 
ries ;  but  where  at  present  there  is  but  one  sclioolmaster  appointed,  there  should 
at  least  be  two;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenty  pounds,  it  should 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  benefices  to  those  who  instruct  our* 
selves,  and  shall  we  deny  even  subsistence  to  those  who  instruct  our  diildreaT 
Every  member  of  society  should  be  paid  in  proportion  as  he  is  necessary:  and 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  schoolmastere  in  a  state  are  nx>re  neoesasiy 
than  dergymen,  as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instruction  than  thdr 
parents. 

But,  instead  of  this^  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  send  them  to  board  in 
the  ooontiy  to  the  most  ignorant  set  of  men  that  can  be  imagined.  But  leal 
the  ignorance  of  the  master  be  not  sufficient,  the  child  is  generally  consigned 
to  the  usher.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  a 
footman  either  in  leamuig  or  spirit,  invited  to  his  place  by  an  advertisement^ 
and  kept  there  merely  lh>m  his  being  of  a  oomplying  disposition,  and  making 
the  children  fond  of  him.  **Tou  give  your  child  to  be  educated  to  a  skve^" 
Bays  a  philosopher  to  a  rich  man ;  '*  instead  of  one  shive,  you  will  then  have  twa" 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their  children  in  one  of  theae 
houses,  would  examine  the  abilities  of  the  usher  aa  well  as  of  the  master;  for, 
whatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the  person  moat 
employed  fai  their  education.  It,  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  his  son  to 
one  of  these  houses^  sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  master,  ho  may  depend 
upon  it^  that  he  is  equally  disregarded  by  tne  boys;  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of  all 
their  mdeavore  to  pleaae,  they  are  generally  the  laughingstock  of  the  sohooL 
Svery  trick  ia  played  upon  the  usher;  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  dreai^  or 
his  language,  is  a  fond  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  then 
can  not  avoid  Joining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  thii 
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01  usage,  seems  to  live  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  fiimUy.  This  is  a  yerj 
proper  person,  is  it  not,  to  give  children  a  relish  for  learning  f  They  must  es* 
teem  learning  very  much,  when  they  see  its  professors  used  with  suoh  oere* 
monyl  If  the  usher  he  despised,  the  lather  may  be  assured  his  child  will  never 
be  properly  instructed.* 

Bat  let  me  suppose^  that  there  are  some  schools  without  these  inoonven* 
iences, — where  the  master  and  usliere  are  men  of  learning,  reputation,  and  at* 
riduity.  If  there  are  to  be  found  such,  they  can  not  be  prized  in  a  state  suffi- 
ciently. A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a  year,  than 
by  a  private  education  in  five.  It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their  equal% 
youth  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  the  little  tricks  they  play  each  other, 
the  punishment  that  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just  picture  of  tha 
great  world,  and  aU  the  ways  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  public  school  in  minia* 
tore.  It  is  true,  a  child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  schoo^ 
but  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  them  when  m 
nan,  lor  their  novelty  then  may  have  irresistible  charms. 

In  a  public  education  boys  early  learn  temperance ;  and  if  the  parents  and 
friends  would  give  them  lees  money  upon  their  usual  visits^  it  would  be  muoh 
to  their  advantage,  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  their  disor- 
den  arise  from  surfeit,— jpitw  occidit  guia  quam  gladiua.  And  now  I  am  coma 
to  the  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Locke  and 
some  others  have  advised,  that  children  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  fatigue^  and 
hardship,  from  their  youth ;  but  Mr.  Locke  was  but  an  indifibrent  physician. 
Habit,  I  grant,  has  great  infiuence  over  our  constitutions!  but  we  have  not  pre- 
dse  ideas  upon  this  subject 

We  know  that,  among  savages,  and  even  among  our  peasants,  there  are  found 
children  bom  with  such  constitutions,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  eii« 
dure  cold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree ;  that  wheo 
they  happen  to  &11  sick,  they  are  cured,  without  the  help  of  medicine,  by  nature 
slone.  Such  examples  are  adduced,  to  persuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of 
education,  and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same  fatigues.  But 
had  these  gentlemen  considered,  first,  tliat  those  savages  and  peasants  are  gen* 
orally  not  solonglived  as  they  who  have  led  a  more  Indolent  life;  secondly, 
that  the  more  laborious  the  life  is,  the  less  populous  is  the  country:  had  they 
considered,  that  wliat  physicians  call  the  stamina  viUx,  by  fatigue  and  labor  be* 
oome  rigid,  and  thus  anticipate  old  age;  tliat  the  number  who  survive  those 
rude  trials,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in  the  experimrait:  had  theoe 
things  been  properly  considered,  they  would  not  have  thus  eztoUsd  an  educa- 
tion begun  in  fatigue  and  hardships.  Peter  the  Great,  willing  to  inure  the 
children  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardship,  ordered  that  they  should  drink 
only  sea  water,  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment. 

But  while  I  would  exclude  all  unnecessary  labors,  yet  still  I  would  reoom* 
mend  temperance  in  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  high  sear 
aoning,  nothing  given  children  to  force  an  appetite,  as  little  sugared  or  salted 
provisions  as  possible,  though  never  so  pleasing;  but  milk,  morning  and  night, 
should  be  their  constant  food.  This  diet  would  make  them  noore  healthy  than 
any  of  those  slops  that  are  usually  cooked  by  the  mistress  of  a  boarding  school; 

' ■  III  —        -     ■        ■  ■  - — "" ■ * 

^  The  Mtthor*!  rennrkt  apon  this  labject  are  th«  more  worthy  of  alttntkio,  that  b«  bin> 
stif  kntw  by  ezperteoce  the  dotiei^ukl  annoyaoeci  of  meh  a  eituetkm.— JBaln. 
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besides,  it  corrects  any  consumptive  habits,  not  unfireqoently  found  amongsl 
the  children  of  dtj  parents. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  lesson  that 
should  be  taught  them  is,  to  admire  fhigality.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  thUi 
virtue  alone,  they  can  ever  expect  to  be  useAil  members  of  society.  It  is  trufl^ 
lectures  continually  repeated  upon  this  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  when 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  become  misers;  but  it  were  well  bad 
we  more  misers  than  we  have  among  us.  I  know  few  characters  more  useftil 
in  society;  for  a  man*s  having  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  money  lying  useless 
by  him  no  way  injures  the  commonwealth ;  since,  should  every  miser  now  ex* 
haust  his  stores,  this  might  make  gold  more  plenty,  but  it  would  not  increaiM 
the  commodities  or  pleasures  of  life ;  they  would  still  remain  as  they  are  at 
present :  it  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  men  are  misers  or  not,  if  they  be 
only  fhigal,  laborious,  and  fill  the  station  they  have  chosen.  If  they  deny 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  society  is  no  way  injured  by  their  folly. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  romances,  which  praise  young  men  of  spirit,  who  go 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  and,  at  last,  conclude  a  life  of  dissipation, 
ibOy,  and  extravagance,  in  riches  .and  matrimony,  there  should  be  some  meft 
of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that  might  equally  interest  the  passions  of 
our  youth ;  where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted  allurements 
when  young,  and  how  he,  at  last,  became  lord  mayor — how  he  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  great  sohse,  fortune,  and  beauty:  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  the  old 
story  of  Whittington,  were  his  cat  left  out,  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
tender  mind  than  either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred  others^ 
where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  the  hero  is  not  possessed  of.  Were 
our  schoolmasters,  if  any  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a  work, 
thus  employed,  it  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  pupils,  than  all  the 
gprammars  and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years. 

Children  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  fh>m  which  they  would  after^ 
wards  draw  the  greatest  advantages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never 
exposed  to  our  view,  we  have  no  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  learning  which  pretend  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  One  of  the 
ancients  complains,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obliged 
to  converse  in  the  world,  they  fancy  themselves  transported  into  a  new  region: 
**Vl  cum  in  forum  venerint  exiotiment  se  in  aliam  tcrrarum  crbemdelaiosy  We 
should  early,  therefore,  instruct  them  in  the  experiments,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  But 
instead  of  that,  when  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  have  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  science  which  are  proposed  for  their 
instruction ;  they  have  never  before  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequentiy 
have  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philosophy,  therefore,  be 
made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means  it  would  in  college  become  their 
amusement 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be  ample  field  both  fbr 
instruction  anh  amusement:  the  different  sorts  of  the  phosphorus,  the  artificial 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electridty,  the  experiments  upon  the  rarefaction  and  weight 
of  the  air,  and  those  upon  elastic  bodies,  might  employ  their  idle  hours,  and 
none  should  be  called  flrom  play  to  see  such  experiments  but  such  as  thought 
proper.    At  first,  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  instruments,  and  the  effecti 
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of  their  combination,  were  only  shown ;  the  caosefl  should  be  deferred  to  a  ma- 
torer  age,  or  to  thoee  times  when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  discoTer  the 
wonders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator;  when  he  \m 
tired  with  wondering  at  all  the  noyelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he 
desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create  those  wonders. 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  I  would  extend  to 
ereiy  other  science  whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of  the  Ikcta 
as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes  until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous 
of  knowing  them.  A  mind  thus  leaving  school  stored  with  all  the  shnple  ex- 
periences of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college  course ; 
and  though  such  a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative,  as  thoee  who 
had  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of  some  of  the  sciences,  yet  he  would 
make  a  wiser  man,  and  would  retain  a  more  histing  passion  for  letters,  than 
he  who  was  early  burdened  with  the  disagreeable  institution  of  effect  and  cause. 

In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before  them  as  might  catch  the 
imagination :  instead  of  this,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires,  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  by  a  num* 
ber  of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all  their  fbture  relish  for  our  best  histo- 
rians, who  may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 

Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoided :  a  boy,  who  happens  to 
say  a  sprightly  thing,  is  generally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  con* 
tinue  a  coxcomb  sometimes  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen, 
and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses,  footmen,  and  such,  should  there- 
fore be  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going  to  add,  that  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  Tittle  master  liap- 
pens  to  say  a  good  or  smart  thing.  Those  modest  lubberly  bojrs  who  seem  to 
want  spirit,  generally  go  through  their  business  with  more  ease  to  themselves^ 
and  more  satisfaction  to  their  instructors. 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  es- 
sential to  a  perfect  education.*  That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  often  without 
pleasing  convinces,  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  institutions.  (Convincing  elo- 
quence, however,  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor  than  the  most 
florid  harangue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  nuui 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  hiraselfj  who  understands  his  subject,  and  the  lan- 
guage he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence  opposition,  than  he  who  studies 
the  force  of  his  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds  are  des- 
titute of  conviction. 

It  was  reckoned  the  fault  of  the  orators  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
when  they  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
harmonious,  as  that  they  could  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut,  thus  measuring  syllables,  and  weighing 
words,  when  he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  client  I  Two  architects  were 
once  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens:  the  first  harangued 
the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  the  temple  should  b^  built ;  the  other,  who  got  up  to 
tpekk  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  could  do; 
and  thus  he  at  once  gained  his  cause. 

*  Probsblj  Mr.  Tbomaa  Sbvidan,  who  tboot  this  tUnt  r«ad  Itetorst  on  rhetorie  and  tlo* 
catkML^BoAn. 
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To  toodi  men  to  be  oratora,  ia  little  leas  than  to  teach  them  to  be  pdeta;  and 
ibr  my  part,  I  ahould  have  too  great  a  regard  ibr  mj  child,  to  wiah  him  a  manor 
OQ^  in  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  run  into,  is  to  make  childreii 
learn  all  things, — the  langqages,  the  sciences,  muaiq  the  exercises,  and  paint- 
ing. Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  taUcer  in  all,  but  a  masier  in  none.  He 
thus  acquires  a  superficial  fondaess  for  every  thing,  and  onlj  shows  his  igiior- 
anoe  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skilL 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughta  without  method  or  connection,  so  the  reader  mwi 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  learned  languages,  which  is  commonly  by  literal  trana- 
lations.  I  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether  tboae 
parts  of  the  road  in  which  they  found  the  greatest  di£Bculties  would  not  be 
most  strongly  remembered?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the  allusion,  galkq^ 
through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  assistance  of  a  translation,  can  have  but  a 
veiy  slight  acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  alone  that  a  language  is  learned ;  but  a  literal  translation, 
on  the  opposite  page,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  all  The  boy  will 
not  be  at  the  fiitigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  l^ 
a  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  were  eveiy  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dictionary, 
the  learner  would  attempt  to  remember,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  kxdE- 
ing  out  Ibr  it  for  the  future. 

To  continue  in  the  same  pedantic  strain,  though  no  schoolmaster,  of  aU  the 
various  grammars  now  taught  in  schools  about  town,  I  would  recommend  onlj 
the  old  common  Y>ne ;  I  have  forgot  whether  Lilly's,  or  an  emendation  of  him. 
The  others  maybe  improvements;  but  such  improvements  seem  to  me  only 
mere  grammatical  niceties^  no  way  influencing  the  learner,  but  perhaps  loading 
him  with  trifling  subtleties,  which  at  a  proper  age  he  must  be  kt  some  paina  to 
J  forget  •  y 

Wliatover  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the  learning  of  the  langnages 
agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  first  extremely  im- 
pleaspt  The  rudiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  must  be  given  as  a  task, 
not  as  an  amusement  Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of  tfaia 
kind,  is  only  deceiving  ourselves ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of  conqaei^ 
ing  a  childs  natural  laziness  but  fear.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  me ;  nor  ia 
there  any  more  certain,  tliough  perhaps  more  disagreeable  truth,  than  the 
proverb  in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and  con- 
sequently are  thought  the  properest  instructors  for  their  children ;  but  though 
tenderness  is.  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is  too  often  the  truest 
tenderness  in  well-timed  correction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should  be  banished  on  this  te^ 
rible  occasion ;  but,  I  know  not  liow,  there  is  a  frailty  attending  human  nature^ 
that  fow  mastera  are  able  to  keep  theur  temper  whilst  they  correct  I  knew 
a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respect, 
and  oonsequently  had  reoourae  to  the  following  expedient  to  prevent  his  pas- 
sions from  being  engaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  administer  justice  with  impap> 
tiality.  Whenever  any  of  his  pnpUs  oommitted  a  fault,  he  summoned  a  jniy  of 
)iis  pesn^— I  SMan  of  the  boys  of  his  own  or  the  next  classes  to  hhn;  his  so- 
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CQflefB  stood  forth ;  he  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  in  his  own  defense,  and  one  or 
two  more  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  against  him:  when  found  guWij  by  the 
panel,  he  was  consigned  to  the  footman  who  attended  in  the  houaOi  who  had 
preyious  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenity.  By  this  means  the  master  took  off 
the  odium  of  punL«ihment  from  himself;  and  the  footman,  between  whom  and 
the  boys  there  could  not  be  even  the  slightest  intimacy,  was  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  to  be  shunned  by  every  boy  in  the  sdiooL 

And  now  I  have  gone  thus  far,  perhaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedagogue, 
willing,  by  a  well-timed  puff,  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  own  school ;  but 
inch  is  not  the  cose.  The  regard  I  have  for  society,  for  those  tender  minds 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  present  essay,  is  tlie  only  motive  I  have  for  offering 
those  thoughts,  calculated  not  to  surprise  by  their  novelty,  or  the  elegance  of 
composition,  but  merely  to  remedy  some  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  pres- 
ent system  of  school  education. 

p'o  the  foregoing  "  Essay  an  Educaiion"  we  add  a  few  detached  thoughts  m- 
lected  Irom  other  publications  and  letters  by  the  same  author.] 

HOMB  EDUCATION.   ROMANCE  RSAOINO.  rRUOALITT. 

The  reasons  you  have  g^ven  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar  are  judi« 
oious  and  convincing ;  I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  passions^ 
(fbr  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  he  may  do  very  well  in  your 
coUege ;  for,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
meat  there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  if  he  has  ambi- 
tion, strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  mucli  may  be  done  by  a  proper  education  at  home.  A 
boy,  for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic^ 
•od  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education 
that  may  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should 
be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will.  Abo?e 
•Q  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel ;  those  paint  beauty  in  cdors: 
more  charming  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes. 
How  delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss  I  They 
teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  af\er  beauty  and  happiness  which  nerer  ex* 
isted ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expect- 
ing more  than  she  ever  g^ve ;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has 
•sen  the  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  pre- 
cept— ^take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  worid. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
rkUculous;  may  distress,  but  can  not  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  tlirift 
and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes. 
I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taiqgli 
fh>m  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent  I  had  contracted  the  habks 
and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  insidioos 
approaches  of  cunning;  and  often  by  being,  even  witli  my  narrow  flnancesi 
disritable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  josticei  and  placed  myself  in  the  veiy 
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situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bountj.  When  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  torn  mj 
example. — Letter  to  Rev.  Henry  CMdsmiih,    1759. 

8ELF-KN0WLED0B  AND  BELr-GOTERNHXKT. 

In  the  various  objects  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  study  under  my  care,  as  well  as  those  which  you  have  acquired  under  the 
various  teachers  who  have  hitherto  instructed  you,  the  most  material  bnnch 
of  information  which  it  imports  a  human  being  to  know,  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked,— I  mean  the  knowledge  of  yourself.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  per- 
sons who  possess  at  once  the  capability  and  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  in- 
struction. Your  parents,  who  alone  are  perhaps  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
you  for  the  purpose,  are  usually  disqualified  for  the  task,  by  the  very  affection 
and  partiality  which  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it  Your  masters,  who 
probably  labor  under  no  such  prejudices,  have  seldom  cither  sufficient  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  your  character,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  your  wd&re^  as 
to  undertake  an  employment  so  unpleasant  and  laborious.  You  are,  as  yet,  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  this  unportant  office  for  yourself)  or,  in- 
deed, to  be  sensible  of  its  very  groat  consequence  to  your  happiness.  The 
ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural  to  early  youth,  blind  you  at  once 
to  every  thing  within  and  every  thing  without,  and  make  you  see  both  yourself 
and  the  world  in  false  colors.  This  illusion,  it  is  true,  will  gradually  wear  away 
as  your  reason  matures,  and  your  experience  increases ;  but  the  question  is^  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Evidently  there  is  no  plan  for  you  to  adopt  bat  to 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  direct  yon. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own  experience,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  all  those  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  that  if  yon  aim 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  in  those 
of  your  friends;  if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  distmguished  in  your  fViture 
career  for  your  vutucs,  or  talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.  For  how  is  your  moral  dtar- 
acter  to  be  improved,  unless  you  know  what  are  the  virtues  and  vices  which 
your  natural  disposition  is  calculated  to  foster,  and  what  are  the  passions  which 
are  most  apt  to  govern  you  ?  How  are  you  to  attain  emmence  in  any  talent  or 
pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what  particular  way  your  powers  of  mind  host 
capacitate  you  for  excelling  ?  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject 

When  you  come  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to  study  the  different 
characters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the  happiness  of  any  individual  depends 
not,  as  yon  would  suppose,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but  prin- 
cipally on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.  If  you  are  able  to  secure  tran- 
quillity within,  you  will  not  be  much  annoyed  by  any  disturbance  without  Tlie 
great  art  of  doing  this  consists  iu  a  proper  government  of  the  passions— in  tak- 
ing care  that  no  propensity  is  suffered,  to  acquire  so  much  power  over  year 
mind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  immoderate  uneasiness,  cither  to  yourself  or  others. 
I  insist  ivnrticularly  on  this  point,  my  dear  young  friend,  because,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  deceived,  you  are  yonrsell  very  much  disposed  by  nature  to  two  pas- 
sions, the  most  tormenting  to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  offensive  to  others, 
of  any  which  affliet  tlie  human  raoe^ — ^I  mean  pride  and  anger.    Indeed,  those 
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two  dispositions  seem  to  be  naturally  connected  with  each  other;  for  you  have 
•probably  remarked,  that  most  proud  men  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  that  most 
passionate  men  ore  also  proud.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  confidently  assure 
you,  that  if  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  subdue  those  uneasy  propensities  now 
•  when  your  temper  is  flexible,  and  your  mind  easy  of  impression,  they  will  most 
infallibly  prove  the  bane  and  torment  of  your  whole  life.  They  will  not  only 
destroy  all  possibility  of  your  enjoying  any  liappincss  yourself^  but  they  will 
produce  the  same  effect  on  those  about  you ;  and  by  that  means  you  will  de- 
prive yourself  both  of  the  respect  of  others,  and  the  approbation  of  your  own 
heart, — tlie  only  two  sources  from  which  can  be  derived  any  substantial  com- 
fort, or  real  enjoyment 

It  is,  moreover,  a  certain  principle  in  morals,  tliat  all  the  bad  passions,  but 
especially  those  of  which  wo  are  speaking,  defeat,  in  all  cases,  their  own  pur- 
'  posers — ^a  position  which  appears  quite  evident,  on  the  slightest  examination. 
For  what  is  tlie  object  whicli  the  proud  man  lias  constantly  in  view?  Is  it  not 
to  gain  distinction,  and  respect,  and  consideration  among  mankind  ?  Now,  it 
is  unfortunately  the  nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  this  distinction,  not  by  striving 
to  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents  as  would  really  entitle  him  to  it,  but  by 
kboriug  to  exalt  himself  above  his  equals  by  little  and  degradmg  methods;  by 
endeavoring,  for  example,  to  outvie  them  in  dress,  or  show,  or  expense,  or  by 
affecting  to  look  down,  with  haughty  supereiliousnesi*,  on  such  as  are  inferior 
to  himself  only  by  some  accidental  advantages  for  wliich  he  is  no  way  indebted 
to  his  own  merit  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  all  mankind  declare  war 
against  him ;  his  inferiors,  whom  ho  aflfects  to  despise,  will  liate  him,  and  conse- 
quently will  exert  themselves  to  injure  and  depress  him ;  and  liis  superiors, 
whom  he  attempts  to  imitate,  will  ridicule  his  absurd  and  unavailing  eflforts  to 
invade  what  they  consider  as  their  own  peculiar  province. 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  proud  man  defeats  his  own  purposes,  tho 
lame  may,  with  equal  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  a  man  who  gives  way  to  vio- 
lence of  temper.  His  angry  invectives,  his  illiberal  abuse,  and  lus  insulting 
language,  produce  very  little  effect  on  those  who  hear  him,  and  who,  perhaps, 
only  smile  at  his  infirmities ;  but  who  can  describe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vex- 
ation, rage,  and  remorse,  by  which  tho  heart  of  a  passionate  man  is  succes- 
sively ravaged  ?  Alas  1  it  is  himself  alone  for  whom  the  storm  is  pent  up,  who 
Is  torn  by  its  violence,  and  not  those  against  whom  its  fUry  is  meant  to  bo 
directed. — Letter  to  a  Pupil 

POREIGX  TRAVEL  ANT)  RESIDENCE  AT  A  UNrVERSITT.  * 

"We  seem  divided,  whether  an  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  seden- 
tary hfe  be  preferable.  We  see  more  of  the  world  by  travel,  but  more  of  hu- 
man nature  by  remaining  at  home ;  as  in  an  infirmary,  the  student,  who  only 
attends  to  tho  disorders  of  a  few  patients,  is  more  likely  to  understand  his  pro- 
fession, than  he  who  indiscriminately  examines  them  all. 

A  youth  just  landed  at  the  Brille  resembles  a  clown  at  a  puppet  show ;  car- 
Vies  his  amazement  from  one  miracle  to  another;  fh)m  this  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties to  that  collection  of  pictures :  but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise. 

Whatever  resolutions  we  set  ourselves  not  to  keep  company  with  our  coun- 
trymen abroad,  we  shall  find  them  broken  when  once  we  leave  home.  Among 
strangers  we  consider  ourselves  as  in  a  solitude,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  desire 
society. 
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There  k  more  knoidedge  to  be  aoqaired  fVom  one  page  of  the  Tolnme  of  maa- 
kind,  if  the  scholar  only  knows  how  to  read,  than  in  rolumee  of  antiqiiHy. 
We  grow  leamedf  not  wise,  bj  too  long  continuance  at  college. 

This  points  oat  the  time  in  which  we  should  leave  the  unirersity.  Perhaps 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  at  our  uuiversities  the  first  deg^ree  is  generallj 
taken,  is  the  proper  period. 

The  universities  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  apoH 
the  old  scholastic  establishment,  where  the  pupils  are  immured,  talk  nothing 
Out  Latin,  and  support  every  day  syllogistical  disputations  in  school  phUosophy. 
Would  not  one  be  apt  to  imagine  this  was  the  proper  education  to  make  a  mm 
a  fool  ?  Such  are  the  universities  of  Prague,  Louvain,  and  Padua.  The  seoond 
is,  where  the  pupils  are  under  few  restrictions,  where  all  scholastic  jai^gon  ii 
banished,  where  they  take  a  degree  when  they  think  proper,  and  live  not  in  the 
college,  but  the  city.  Such  are  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  Oottingen,  Qeneva.  The 
third  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  where  the  pupils  are  restrained,  but  not 
confined;  where  many,  though  not  all,  the  absurdities  of  scholastic  philoscqplij 
are  suppressed,  and  where  the  first  degree  is  taken  after  four  years'  matiiott- 
lation.    Such  are  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 

As  for  the  first  class,  their  absurdities  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  paral* 
leL  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  last  are  more  conducive  to  national  im- 
provement 

Skill  in  the  professions  is  acquired  more  by  practice  than  study ;  two  or  three 
years  may  be  sufficient  for  learning  their  rudiments.  The  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Ac.,  grant  a  license  for  practicing  them  when  the  student  thinks  proper, 
which  our  universities  refhse  till  after  a  residence  of  several  years. 

The  dignity  of  the  professions  may  be  supported  by  this  dilatory  proceeding; 
but  many  men  of  learning  are  thus  too  long  excluded  firom  the  lucrative  advan- 
tages, which  superior  skill  has  a  right  to  expect 

Those  universities  must  certainly  be  most  frequented,  which  promise  to  gi?e 
in  two  years,  the  advantages  which  others  will  not  under  twelve. 

The  man  who  has  studied  a  profession  for  three  years,  and  practiced  it  Ibr 
nine  more,  will  certainly  k6ow  more  of  his  business  than  he  who  has  oq]j 
studied  it  fi>r  twelve. 

The  universitiea  of  Edinburgh,  ftc,  must  certainly  be  most  proper  for  tiie 
study  of  those  professions  in  which  men  choose  to  turn  theur  learning  to  proil 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  universities  of  Oxford,  fta,  are  improper  for  this,  since  they  keep  Uie 
.student  from  the  world,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  is  the  only  true  school  of 
improvement 

When  a  degree  in  the  professions  can  be  taken  only  by  men  of  independent 
fi>rtunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  learning  is  lessened,  and,  consequehtiyi 
the  advancement  of  learning  retarded. 

This  slowness  of  conferring  degrees  is  a  remnant  of  scholastic  barbarity. 
Paris,  Louvain,  and  those  universities  which  still  retahi  their  ancient  instita- 
tions,  confer  the  doctor's  degree  slower  even  than  we. 

The  statutes  of  every  university  should  be  considered  as  adapted  to  the  laws 
of  its  respective  government    Those  should  alter  as  these  happen  to  fluotoate. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arts,  (as  they  are  called  in  colleges,)  is  perliaps  lin- 
ing too  laborious  a  ibandation.  Entering  a  profession  irithout  any  prevhnii 
MoquUAtioju  of  this  kind,  is  building  too  bold  a  superstructure. 
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Countries  wear  yeiy  diflTerent  appearances  to  trarelers  of  different  droom- 
ltanoe&  A  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  post-diaiae,  and  tb« 
pQgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  yery  different  conclii- 

To  see  Europe  with  advantage,  a  man  should  appear  in  yarious  chcumstan- 
ces  of  fortune;  but  the  experiment  would  be  too  dangerous  for  joung  men. 

There  are  many  things  relative  to  other  countries  which  can  be  learned  to 
mote  advantage  at  home ;  tlieir  laws  and  policies  are  among  the  number. 

The  greatest  advantages  which  result  to  youth  from  travel,  are  an  easy  ad- 
dress, the  shaking  off  national  prejudices,  and  the  finding  nothing  ridiculous  in 
national  peculiarities. 

The  time  spent  in  these  acquisitions  could  have  been  more  liseftiUy  employed 
at  home.  An  education  in  a  college  seems  therefore  preferable.— iVeoeai  stai$ 
^  Mile  Learning.    1759. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERZKT  UKIYXRSiniS. 

We  attribute  to  universities  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  assert  that 
they  are  the  only  proper  places  to  advance  learning;  while  others  deny  even 
tiieir  utility  in  forming  an  education.    Both  are  erroneous. 

Learning  is  most  advanced  in  populous  cities,  where  chance  often  conspires 
with  industry  to  promote  it;  where  the  members  of  this  large  university,  if  I 
nay  so  call  it,  catch  manners  as  they  rise;  study  life,  not  logics  and  have  the 
world  for  correspondents. 

The  greatest  number  of  universities  have  ever  been  founded  in  times  of  the 
greatest  ignorance. 

New  improvements  in  learning  are  seldom  adopted  in  colleges  until  admitted 
everywhere  else.  And  this  is  right:  we  should  always  be  cautious  of  teaching 
ttie  rismg  generation  uncertainties  for  truth.  Thus,  though  the  professors  in 
onlversities  have  been  too  frequently  found  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, yet,  when  once  established,  they  are  the  properest  persons  to  diflVise  it 

*  In  the  fint  edition  our  aathor  added,  Baud  inespertut  loquor ;  for  he  traveled  through 
limee,  Ae.,  on  foot  In  hie  eketch  of  Baron  Holberf,  he  fivee  an  example  of  the  adyan- 
ti^ea  which  may  be  derived  bj  even  a  poor  etudent  from  foreign  travel 

**  llik  waa.  perhapa,  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  personagea  that  baa  done  honor  to  the 
present  century.  Hi«  being  the  eon  of  a  private  sentinel  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  hie  am- 
Mtloo,  for  be  learned  to  read,  though  without  a  maater.  Upon  the  death  of  hie  lather,  being 
left  entirely  dettitnte,  he  waa  involved  in  all  that  distreea  which  ie  common  among  the  poor, 
sad  of  which  the  great  have  icarcely  any  idea.  However,  though  only  a  boy  of  nine  yean 
old,  ha  itlU  persiated  in  pursuing  his  studies,  traveled  about  from  school  to  aebool,  and  beg- 
gad  hie  learning  and  hia  bread.  When  at  the  age  of  aeventeen,  Instead  of  applying  himaelf 
to  any  of  the  lower  occupations,  which  seem  be«t  adapted  to  such  circomstancea,  he  was 
rcaolved  to  travel  for  Improvement  from  Norway,  the  place  of  hla  birth,  to  Copenhagen,  th« 
capital  city  of  Denmark.  He  lived  there  by  teaching  French,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  no 
opportunity  of  improvement  that  hla  scanty  funda  could  permit.  But  hla  ambition  waa  ooC 
to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  of  knowledge  satisfied,  until  he  had  sean  the  world.  Wltheol 
■loney,  recommendatlona,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set  out  upon  hla  travels,  and  make  tha 
tear  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good  voice,  and  a  trifling  akIU  In  muak,  were  the  only  finaneeii 
he  had  to  aupport  an  nnderUking  so  extensive ;  so  he  traveled  by  day,  and  at  night  sung  at 
the  doors  of  peaaanta'  houses  to  get  himself  a  lodging.  In  this  manner,  while  yet  very  youog^ 
Holberg  paased  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  and  coming  over  to  Eoglaod,  took 
«p  hia  realdence  for  two  yeara  In  the  oulveraity  of  Oxford.  Hera  ha  anbalBted  Iqr  teaehlof 
Wttath  and  music,  and  wrote  hla  universal  hlatonK,  hla  earliest,  bat  worst  performaaea. 
lamlabed  with  all  the  learning  of  Europe,  he  at  last  thought  proper  to  return  to  Copenba- 
fn,  where  hia  IngenkNis  productlona  quickly  gained  him  that  flavor  ha  dasarvad." 
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Teaching  by  loctare,  as  at  Edinburgrh,  maj  make  men  scbolare,  if  thej 
think  proper;  but  inatnicting  by  examination,  as  at  Oxford,  will  make  them  ao 
often  against  tlieir  inclination. 

Edinburgh  only  disposes  the  student  to  receive  learning ;  Oxford  often  makes 
him  actually  learned. 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  I  should  send  my  son  to  Leyden  or  Edinbuigh, 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  particularly  in  the  first,  is  very  great 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  universities.  By  an  educa- 
tion received  in  the  first,  he  lias  the  best  likelihood  of  living ;  by  that  received 
in  the  latter,  he  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  great 

We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  necessity  of  studying  oratory.  Yesp** 
sian  was  the  first  who  paid  professors  of  rhetoric  for  publicly  instructing  youth 
at  Borne.    However,  those  pedants  never  made  an  orator. 

The  best  orations  that  ever  were  spoken  were  pronounced  in  the  parliamoiti 
of  King  Charles  the  First    Tliese  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mathematics  are,  perhaps,  too  much  studied  at  our  universities.  Tins  seems 
a  science  to  which  the  meanest  intellects  are  equal.*  I  forget  who  it  is  that 
says,  "All  men  might  understand  mathematics,  if  they  would." 

The  most  methodical  manner  of  lecturing,  whether  on  morals  or  nature,  ia^ 
first  rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment  The  most  in- 
structive method  is  to  show  the  experiment  first ;  curiosity  is  then  excited,  and 
attention  awakened  to  every  subsequent  deduction.  Hence  it  is  evident^  that 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  history  should  ever  precede  a  courae  of 
ethics. 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  in  our  uni- 
versities than  those  of  private  men.  I  should  blush  to  ask  the  men  of  learning 
and  virtue  who  preside  in  our  seminaries,  the  reason  of  such  a  prejudicial  dis- 
tinction. Our  youth  should  there  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  philosophy;  and 
the  first  maxim  among  philosophers  is,  that  merit  only  makes  distinction. 

Whence  has  proceeded  the  vain  magnificence  of  expensive  architecture  in 
our  colleges?  Is  it  that  men  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
cell  ?  One  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  more  real  honors  on 
its  parent  university,  than  all  the  labors  of  the  chisel. 

Surely  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  the  absurd  paa- 
sion  of  being  attended  at  meals,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  by  those  poor 
men  who,  willing  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  some  charitable  foundation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  at  once  learning  the  liberai  arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  treated  as  slaves;  at  once  studying  fi-eedom,  and  practicing 
servitude. 


'  Thifl  is  partly  true,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  ie  implied  In  our  author's  general  i 
tion.  The  elemeoli  of  the  eeience  may  ceruinly  be  acquired  without  any  eztraordlnaiy 
■hare  of  IntelleeC ;  but  aurely  diatinfui»lied  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  ofmathemattai 
Implies  something  more  than  the  industrious  efforts  of  the  **  meanest  intellects.'*  Gold- 
smith himself  was  a  very  indifferent  mathematician ;  and  this  will  perhaps  account  sulB- 
ciently  for  his  attempt  to  underrate  the  Importance  of  the  science,  and  hia  wlsli  to  conaidir 
itsacquiaition  as  the  deq>icable  triumph  of  plodding  mediocrity.— BoAn. 

For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  claims  of  matbematics  lo  a  course  of  liberal  studlsii 
Sir  William  UamiUoo'i  Mi«:elkiilet. 


XI.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON^.  ■/■)')  •)7^<'' 

raouonTs  on  education  and  conduct. 
Gathered  from  his  CooTemtiona  reported  by  Boewell. 


OPINION  ON  HIS  OWN  EDUCATION. 


JomraOK  himself  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkinfl,  uaher,  or  tmder- 
master  of  Litchfield  school,  "A  man  (said  he)  verj  skillAil  in  his  little  waj."-^ 
With  him  he  continued  two  jcars,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Honter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  **  was  Tery  severe,  and 
wrong-headedly  severe.    lie  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmerdAiUj ;  and  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  hoy 
equally  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it    He  would  ask  a 
boj  a  question ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  beat  him,  without  con-  i       §  m  111 
lidering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it ;  for  in-  t^vi   I  /  1  j 
stance,  he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which  ^ 
the  boy  oould  not  expect  to  be  asked.    Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every  ^^*  '  ^  i 
question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 

Johnson,  however,  was  very  sensible  how  much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter. 
ICr.  Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  thought  nqt  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time, 
lie  said,  "  My  master  whipt  mo  very  welL  Without  that,  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing."  He  also  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  "And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows." 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction 
by  means  of  the  rod.  "  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  the  general  terror  of  all, 
to  make  them  Icam,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  that  termi- 
nates in  itself  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  geta  his  task,  and 
there's  an  end  on*t ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe- 
riority, you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and  sis- 
ters hate  each  other." 

INFLUENCE    OF    EDUCATION. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  "  I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  p 

formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbera^  which  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  difference  in 
the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown  up,  because 
their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same  cause 
will  explain  the  difference  of  excellenoe  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  principlee." 
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"When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  noons  and  yerb%  is  perfectly 
tered,  let  them  learn 

Oorderins,  hj  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  author. 

The  second  class  learns  Eutropius  and  Comelius  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the 
translation. 

N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  rules  whidi  thery 
hare  learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latfai  rales  of  the  doodi 
and  verbs. 

They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  roles  for  making  and  eoiiiF 
ning  verses.    They  are  examined  as  the  first 

The  third  class  learns  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Cesar's  Coai- 
mentaries  in  the  afternoon. 

Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them;  afterwards  in  Mr. 
Leed's  Greek  Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beg^ning  at  the  same  time  to  write 
themes  and  verses  and  to  learn  Greek ;  from  thence  passing  on  to  Horace^  JbOf 
as  shall  seem  most  proper." 

80BBME  FOB  THB  STUDIES  OF  ▲  STUDENT  FITTING  FOB  THE  XTKIVBBSnT. 

*'I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  in* 
formed  mo  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
University.    The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these: 


v/eoes. 
^lian. 
Lucian  by  Leeds. 

-Attic. 

Xenophon. 

Homer. 

Ionic 

Theocritus. 

Doric. 

Euripides. 

Attic  and  Doric 

Thus  you  win  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  At- 
tic, to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  yoQ  are 
well  versed  in  those  of  the  purist  ages;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Caesar,  Sallust^  Ne- 
pos, Yelleius  Paterculus,  Yirgil,  Horace,  Phaedrus. 

The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remams,  to  attain  a  habit  of  ex- 
pression, without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin, 
and  more  necessary  in  English;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation 
of  the  best  and  oorrectest  authors." 

STUDY  OF  OBEEK  AND  LATIN. 

"Dr.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  stairs,  and  eel  <rat 

*  Mr.  Croker  In  hhi  edition  of  Boswtll's  Johntoo— eharBeterlsM  this  tchmM  ■•  •  **OrBds 
flketchf"  and  donbte  whether  It  contain*  Dr.  Johnnn*i  matora  and  ftnaral  ■tntisBtnts  oa 
even  the  narrow  branch  of  cdncalion  to  which  It  reftrs. 
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for  GreenwidL  I  adced  him  if  he  really  thought  m  knoiwledge  of  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  langoageB  an  essential  reqointe  to  a  good  education.  Jobsbov. 
*'lCo8t  certainly,  Sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  yery  great  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderftd  what  a  difference  learning 
makes  upon  people  even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  connected  with  it"  "And  yet  (said  Mr.  B.)  people  go  through 
tiie  world  very  well,  and  cany  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  with- 
out learning."  J,  **  Why,  Sir,  that  may  be  trae  in  cases  where  learning  can  not 
possibly  be  of  any  use ;  for  instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning 
as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  m^o  were  the  Aral 
sailors."  He  then  called  to  the  boy,  "  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know 
about  the  Argonauts?"  ''Sir,  (said  the  boy,)  I  would  give  what  I  have." 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double  fere. 
The  Doctor  then  turning  to  Mr.  B.  said,  "Sir,  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  nat- 
vnX  feeling  of  maukind ;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched, 
will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge." 

VALUE  or  KNOWLEDGE   TO  THE  WOHKHTO   CLASSES. 

To  Mr.  Langton  when  about  to  established  a  school  upon  his  estate,  it  had 
been  suggested,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  Indus- 
trious. "  No,  sir,  (said  Johnson.)  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  dis- 
tinction, the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work; 
but  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work;  but  if  everybody 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  iiave  people  working  in  laced  waistcoats. 
There  are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who  work  more  than  our 
manufacturers ;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not 
neglect  domg  a  thing  immediately  good,  fh)m  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of 
its  •being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  ho  would 
not  do  if  he  had  not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
candles,  by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time  that  the  sun  gives 
us  light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved." 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
eountries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt 
contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for  it  is  mind  that 
always  govema    When  it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the  better." 

Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  he  was  well  assured,  that  the  people  of  Otaheite 
who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed 
heartily  when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  bread ; — plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  baking. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses^ 
how  we  pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is 
raised  to  a  certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck,  be 
would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men 
are  better  without  houses.:  No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf)  that  is 
better  than  the  bread' tree." 

Goldsmith  once  attempted  to  maintain,  perhaps  finom  affectation  of  paradox, 
**  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  was  a  sooroe 
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of  UDhappiness."  "  Why,  sir,  (said  Johnson)  that  knowledge  may  in  some 
produoe  unhappiness,  I  allow.  But  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  m^  is  cer- 
tainly an  object  which  eveiy  man  would  wish  to  attain,  although  perhaps,  he 
may  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it  Much  might  be  done  if  * 
man  put  liis  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object  By  doing  so,  Norton  made  him- 
self the  great  lawyer  that  he  was  allowed  to  be." 

He  one  day  observed,  "All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not 
In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submi^  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid ;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  could  obtain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (THB  GREAT  BOARDING  SCHOOLS)  AND  PRIVATE  TUITION  AT 

HOME    COMPARED. 

Of  education  at  the  Public  Schools,  Johnson  displayed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  much 
in  favor  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them. 

"At  a  g^at  school  there  is  all  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  many  minds; 
the  radiance  of  all  is  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  each.  But 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  For  at  a  great  school,  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school ;  and  after 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  class,  having  the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course,  but  learning 
nothing  at  all.  Such  boys  may  do  well  at  a  private  school,  where  constant 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  of  pub- 
lic or  private  education  is  not  properly  a  general  one,  but  whether  one  or  the 
other  is  best  for  my  son." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  There  is  now  loss  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  formerly, but  then  less  is  learned  there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one 
ond  end  they  lose  at  the  other."  Yet  more,  he  observed,  was  learned  in  publie 
than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation;  "there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  or  the  radiance  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  center."  ' 

REFINEMENTS  AND  NOVELTIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

"  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prematurely 
wise  is  useless  labor.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years 
than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it?  It  will  be  lost  before  It  is 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  never  be 
repaid.    Too  much  is  expected  fVom  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.    Mias 

was  an  instance  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?    In 

marrying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarding  school,  ao 

that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

**To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.'* 
She  tells  the  children,  '  this  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog  with  four  legs  and  a  tafl; 
see  there  I  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.'  I  am 
always  fbr  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  his  at- 
tention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to 
have  entertainment  fix>m  a  book.    He*ll  get  better  books  afterward." 
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Johnson  advised  Mr.  Boswell  not  to  refine  in  the  edacation  of  his  chUdren. 
"Life  will  not  bear  refinement;  jou  must  do  as  other  people  da  Above  all 
aoeustom  your  children  constantly  to  tell  the  truth ;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one 
window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let 
il  pass,  %at  instantly  check  them ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth 
will  end."  Boswell.  "  It  may  come  to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  account 
is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 
tally/Ufierent  from  what  really  happened."  A  lady  in  the  company,  whose 
£incy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  "Nay, 
this  is  too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea  I  would  com- 
ply, as  I  should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in 
narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch- 
ing. JoHNSOK.  "  Well,  Madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It 
is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that  there  is 
10  much  falsehood  in  the  world." 

Talking  of  instruction,  "  People  have  now-a-days  g^t  a  strange  opinion  that 
eveiy  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 
do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I 
know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  except  where  experiments 
are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chemistry  by  lectures ;  you  might  teach 
making  of  shoes  by  lectures!" 

"  Education  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  great- 
est men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton^s  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has 
never  been  tried ;  Lockers  I  &ncy,  has  been  tried  oflen  enough,  but  is  very  im- 
perfect; it  gives  too  much  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the  other:  it  gives  too 
little  to  literature." 

OORPOBAL   PUNnSHNENT    BY  TIIB   SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  master  of  a  public  school  at  Campbell-town,  in  Scotland,  had  been  sus- 
pended from  his  ofiBce,  on  a  charge  against  him  of  having  used  immoderate  and 
cruel  correction.  Mr.  Boswell  was  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  master, 
and  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  who  made  the  following  observations : 
"The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correction 
in  itself)  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
fear.  (^0  impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children)  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
by  excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  crueL  But  when  ia 
correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
quired ad  monendum  ei  docendum^  for  reformation  and  Instruction.  No  severity 
is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  bo  to 
desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
ibr  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap- 
plause, who  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it;  for  had 
she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have 
been  ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  different;  as 
different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
most  either  be  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority.    The  maater  who  pun- 
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ishes,  not  only  oonsolts  the  Aitore  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  Bab- 
ject  of  correction,  but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The  yictorious  obstinacy  of  a  ain^ 
gle  boy  would  make  his  fhture  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instruction  totaOj 
ineffectual:  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  yictorious.  Yet  it  is  weVknown, 
that  there  sometimes  oocurv  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  aU 
common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Oor- 
reotion  must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  refonned  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  Hie 
degrees  of  scholastic^  as  of  military  pimishment,  no  stated  rules  can  asoertaiiL 
It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation;  till  stubbornness  beoomea 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties:  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishmenli^ 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  dvil  law  has  wMy 
determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  tm 
criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolmaster  accused.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  be  en- 
forced his  punishment  But,  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limiti 
of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain;  and  how  modi  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  de- 
termined against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  be 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusatioa 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischieU  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  miscliief  haa  en* 
sued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusualy  in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispelled 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  aoni  of 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fiithen  are 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  &thers  proves  the  Jnatioe 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  little  IdndncM 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  ixn* 
plidtly,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Caxqpbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principaL 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themaelvea  with 
Imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  theaa* 
selves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression,** 
Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  very  deUoato 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  scholars ;  nor  do  I  see  how  yo« 
can  flx  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use.!'  Joukson.  "Why,  rir, 
till  you  can  flx  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholan^  you 
can  not  flx  the  degpree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued 
untfl  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured." 

(To  be  eontina«d.) 
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^RiTAKi^  OviiiBSRO,  whose  life  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
▼alue  of  a  devout  and  self-denying  teacher  of  teachers,  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Iloekcl,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in 
Uaj  1754.  His  father  was  a  pedlar,  but  gave  his  son  the  best  op- 
portunities of  education  in  the  village  school,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Ojmnasium  at  Rheine,  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  a  clei^man  in  a 
neighboring  town,  to  whom  he  walked  every  day  in  spite  of  bad 
roads  and  weather.  As  the  development  of  his  faculties  was  not 
lipid,  and  his  attainments  on  entering  the  Gymnasium  were  not  up 
to  the  average  standard,  he  was  put  near  the  foot  of  his  class.  This 
only  stimulated  his  industry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  was 
before  all  his  companions  in  religious  knowledge,  correct  conduct, 
and  Latin,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  other  studies.  After  finishing 
his  gymnasial  course,  Jie  commenced  his  philosophical  and  theo- 
lo^cal  studies  in  the  Catholic  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Munster,  pay- 
ing his  way  by  his  earnings  as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  the 
town.  In  1780,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  first  officiated 
as  priest  at  Voltlagef  within  a  few  miles  of  his  birthplace. 

In  1780,  he  became  officiating  vicar  of  Everawinkel,  and  many  extii  yet  can 
remember  iiii  powers  as  a  spiritnal  guide  and  teacher,  and  the  bliK- :  ^  which 
attended  him.  His  chief  anxiety  was  fur  the  religious  education  of  ilie  children 
of  the  parish,  and  this  at  his  request  was  wholly  given  up  to  him  by  the  rector.  In 
three  years  his  manner  of  teaching  became  so  perfect^  that  the  minister  Prince  Fnrt- 
teoberg  was  Induced  to  think  ol  appointing  liim  to  the  normal  school*  at  Munster. 
Bnt  first  he  determined  to  hear  the  teaching  himself,  and  getting  into  his  carriage 
00  Sunday,  when  ho  knew  Overberg  would  cat4.^chisc,  he  told  the  post  boys  to 
bring  him  to  Everswinkel  exactly  at  two  o'cl<x:k.  lie  thus  got  into  the  church 
unobserved,  and  listening  uneeeUf  found  his  expectntion  exceeded,  and  therefore 
ofiered  the  situation  immediotely.  Overberg's  disposition  and  humility  inclined 
Uffl  to  remain  amongst  the  countrymen  who  were  attached  to  him,  but  the  uflfer 
was  really  a  command  from  his  vicar-general,  (which  Furstenberg  then  was,)  and 
be  had  only  to  comply.  On  being  desired  to  name  his  own  salary,  his  modesty 
liked  only  for  200  thalers,  (about  i\  50,)  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  episcopal 
seminary  at  Munster.  lie  entered  this,  March,  1783,  and  here  he  died  as  prin- 
cipal, in  1826. 

The  leading  object  of  his  intercourse  with  all,  both  old  and  young,  with  whom 
he  came  in  coutnct,  was  to  implant  and  cultivate  a  spiritual  principle ;  a  principle 
coming  from  God's  spirit  and  continually  nourished  by  it  alone,  whilst  he  believed 
the  means  for  obtaining  this  to  be  clear  and  impressive  views  of  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  Christian  religion  laid  deeply  in  the  oluiracter  during  childhood. 
The  relation  and  intercourse  between  God  and  man  either  by  natural  or  revealed 
means  was  the  great  object  of  his  instruction,  and  being  so  pervaded  by  this  god- 
UncH  himself,  his  pupils  became  in  some  degree  wanned  by  it  "  Only  that  which 
comes  from  the  heart  can  reach  the  heart,''  was  a  iaTorite  aaying  of  hia ;  and  aQ 
who  have  heard  him,  agree  in  stating  that  a  tone  of  oheeifnl  piety  aeemed  to 
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•ooompany  the  Btodies,  even  the  oommon  reading,  writing,  arithmetio, 
tion,  &o.,  whilst  the  inteneetnal  fiioulties  thus  developed  were  more  eMily  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  will,  when  the  moral  fiuralties  were  in  healthy  exeroaae. 
Catechetical  as  his  instmotion  generally  was,  he  avoided  the  extreme  in  whioh  H 
is  now  used  and  its  attendant  error  of  cultivating  the  memory  of  children  at  tba 
expense  of  their  reflecting,  and  still  more,  their  moral  powers.  He  never  began 
with  abstract  truths  of  religion,  Sco,y  but  with  the  imagination  and  actual  ezperi- 
enoe  of  the  children ;  so  that  the  answer  was  not  mere  words  or  notiona  of  tha 
memory,  but  the  enlargement  of  existing  ideas.  His  object  was  ^ot  so  mndb  to 
ffive  information,  as  to  ffive  such  information  and  such  views  of  things,  aa  woold 
draw  out  all  the  good  and  amiable  points  of  the  character,  and  repreH  1h» 
oontrary. 

The  office  of  schoolmaster  in  the  district  of  Munster,  waa  at  that  time  performed 
in  the  more  populous  parishes  by  men  who,  intending  to  be  clergymen,  had  gone 
through  a  part  of  the  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  and  then  stopped  for  wanfc  of 
money,  talents,  or  other  causes ;  but  in  the  smaller  parishes  and  scattered  oountiy 
places,  it  was  performed  by  laborers,  who,  teaching  in  winter,  returned  to  their 
work  in  summer.  By  far  the  greatest  number  ^  them  were,  of  course,  vary 
i^orant  and  unfit  for  any  intelligent  teaching ;  but  their  pay  was  poor  in  pnfor- 
tion,  and  many,  having  no  room,  made  use  of  some  bakehouse,  or  even  an  old 
chapel  without  a  stove,  in  the  cold  nights  of  winter.  To  tempt  them  to  an  iafeBr- 
nal  improvement,  Furstenberg  b^gan  with  an  external  one ;  and  for  tUs,  oommia- 
sioned  Overberg  to  visit  all  the  village  schools  of  the  district  Some  of  the  bad, 
superfluous,  and  unlicensed  were  olixed,  and  instead  of  two  or  three  inconvenknt, 
one  more  convenient  erected ;  then  every  schoolmaster  who  offered  himaeif  for 
examination,  and*passed  it  creditably,  had  a  yearly  salary  secured  him  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  thalers,  (each  about  75  cents,)  according  to  the  population  of 
his  parish.  The  examination  was  to  be  repeated  every  three  years,  and  they  who 
wished  to  improve  themselves  were  advised  to  attend  the  normal  school  at  Bian- 
ster.  The  expenses  of  this  attendance  wera  all  to  be  paid  for  them ;  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  material  omission  of  their  school  duties,  the  attendanoe  at 
the  normal  school  was  restricted  to  the  usual  time  <^  their  vacation,  from  Angnst 
21,  to  tlie  beginning  of  November.  On  this  being  settled,  from  twen^  to  twr^ 
old  schoolmasters  attended  Overberg,  and  most  thoroughly  exercised  his  patisooe 
and  charity,  by  their  indescribable  helplessness  and  incapacity  for  learning ;  fJKim 
nine  to  twdve,  and  from  two  to  five,  he  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of  teaeh- 
Ing,  in  religion,  in  Scripture  history,  in  readinf,  writing,  and  arithmetae.  He 
carefully  prepared  hunself  for  this,  by  one  and  a  half  hour's  study ;  and  he  apeot 
th^  reat  of  the  day  in  reading  with  the  most  backward.  Hopeless  aa  aU  dib 
trouble  seemed  at  first,  in  a  few  years  the  result  was  rich  in  blessings. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  Overberg's  zeal  for  the  wdfiuw  of  the 
Ignorant  poor  produced  in  many  others  a  similar  feeling.  Pupils  soon  came  to  hia 
lectures  whose  fervent  wish  was  to  become  eflSdent  Christian  teachera.  Tha 
example  of  these  influenced  some  of  the  more  indolent ;  and  many  of  the  sohool- 
masters  attended  him,  not  only  as  long  as  government  paid  their  expenses,  but  for 
many  yean  afterwards.  Ignorant  and  unpolished  as  were  the  greatest  number 
of  them  at  first,  they  scarcely  ever  required  a  reproof  fh>m  him.  feeling  reaped 
and  aflection  when  they  saw  his  estimable  character  shine  forth  m  its  simplksity 
and  friendliness.  Their  studies  commenced  with  prayer ;  and  the  dullest  heart 
must  have  been,  in  some  degree,  moved  when  Overberg  entered  and  began, 
'*  Come,  Holy  Ghost ;"  whilst  his  simplicity  of  manner,  lus  want  of  aD  appearance 
of  study  or  learning,  with  his  power  and  fervor,  struck  even  those  most  noeos- 
tomed  to  preaching.  The  souroe  from  whence  he  obtained  all  this  may  be  aeen 
ttom  a  rule  in  his  aiaity, 

*'  Let  in  every  thing,  1st,  the  love  of  God  be  the  moving  principle ;  2d,  tha  will 
of  God  the  guiding  due ;  3d,  the  glory  of  God  the  end.  When  ibis  m  done,  then 
wih  thou  wdk  before  God  and  be  perfect'*  Or  more  conscisely,  **  Do  and  aidAr 
every  thing  from  love  to  God,  according  to  God's  will  Mid  God's  glory."  Again, 
November  6,  1791,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  havmg  thanked  God  for  his  support, 
te.,  he  adds,  "  In  previous  years  I  fdt  more  ashamed,  having  more  reUanaa  on 
my  own  powers,  and  more  Inclination  to  the  vanity  of  pleasing  men.    Tliia  year 
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TIkni  hast  given  me  a  gtronger  feeling  of  my  weakneM,  more  ooofidcnoe  in  Tbee, 
and  ffKAter  desire  to  please  Thee  only.'* 

Hia  extreme  core  in  previous  preparation,  eren  f>r  teaohinff  tbe  children  of  the 
free  school,  will  be  seen  by  a  subseoaent  extract ;  and  the  folTowing  shows  deariy 
the  great  conscientioosness  with  which  he  performed  the  details  of  his  daily  in- 
fraction, and  particularly  that  of  the  young  communicants. 

''April  13,  1790.  I  thank  Thee,  6  Father  in  heaven,  for  the  stren^  Thou 
gavest  me  when  instructing  the  children  yesterday  for  the  first  communion ;  snp- 
port,  O  Jesus,  those  whom  Thou  bast  thus  fed  with  thy  flesh  and  blood  ;  supply 
by  thy  grace  what  through  my  foult  or  theirs  was  displeasing  in  their  hearts  to 
tnee ;  and  help  me  to  avoid  those  foults  in  ftiture.  I  began  too  late  to  watab 
their  conduct,  in  order  to  know  their  hearts,  and  so  prepare  them  for  thy  advent 
I  persuaded  myself  I  could  make  amends  by  my  instruction,  though  this  evi- 
dently requires  observation  of  the  character  before.  Thou  knowest,  indeed,  that  T 
often  strove  to  instruct  them  from  the  purest  motives ;  but  how  often,  when  teach- 
ing, did  vanity  come  in,  and  how  oil  get  command  over  me  !  I  f^quently  ob- 
served this  at  the  time,  and,  struggling  against  it,  got  confused,  obscure,  and 
injured  the  children  in  consequence.  Often,  when  led  captive  by  vanity,  j  said 
something  or  left  something  unsaid,  which  I  would  not  have  done,  had  thy  glory 
and  the  nlvation  of  the  children  been  my  sole  object ;  and  this  was  particidarly 
the  case  when  strangers  were  present. 

**  Writing  out  as  much  as  possible  previously  was  some  safeguard  against  this 
folly,  though  it  took  away  from  the  freedom  and  more  touching  nmplicity  of  the 
lecUire. 

"^  My  getting  confused  and  annoyed  when  the  instruction  did  not  go  on  aa  I 
wished,  showed  me  what  mixed  motives  yet  governed  me ;  my  satisfiiction  de- 
pended not  so  much  on  my  own  conduct,  as  on  the  result  of  the  satisfaction  it  gave 
to  others ;  and  although  I  struggled  against  all  of  this,  it  was  not  so  earnestly  as  I 
ought  to  have  done.  O  Tiord  Jesus,  nave  mercy  upon  me,  and  blot  out  all  my 
misdeeda !     Make  mo  a  clean  heart,  and  so  shall  I  teach  thy  babes  thy  way ! 

''  In  order  to  avoid  these  faults  in  future,  I  will  now  take  down  the  names  of 
tfiose  who  will  probably  attend  the  communion  next  year ;  so  that  I  may  observe 
the  state  of  their  heart  and  mind,  during  the  whole  time.  I  will  pray  for  them  ; 
and  when  I  think  it  will  do  good,  I  will  mention  them  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
lehod.  But,  Lord,  how  can  I  luivo  this  singleness  of  view  T  Thou  must  give  it, 
and  the  strength  to  act  accordingly  ;  I  will  fight,  unwilling  though  I  be,  and  do 
Thou  grant  that  I  may  endure  the  fight  to  the  end  !" 

The  above  applies  to  the  Lorraine  fVee  school,  to  which  he  paid  constant  atten- 
tion when  conducting  the  normal  school.  But  to  reour  to  his  plan  of  teaching  in 
this,  we  may  remark  his  practice  of  explaining  and  illustrating,  by  examples,  the 
principles  of  moral  philosophy  on  which  teachen  ought  to  proceed.  His  power 
of  illustrative  narration  being  very  great,  he  could,  when  necessarv,  fill  up  the 
details  of  the  picture  so  faithfully,  tlSt  every  one  entered  into  it,  and  would  prob- 
ably recollect  some  example  from  their  own  experience.  Once,  when  ilhistre- 
ting  some  error  in  teaching,  an  old  schoolmaster,  struck  with  the  ideal  picture, 
cried  out  in  low  German,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Overberg,  that  is  just  what  ia  done  amongst 
wfV^  Frequently  his  pictures  were  highly  comical,  but  respect  for  him  was  such 
as  to  prevent  any  one  giving  way  to  their  feelings.  In  short,  such  was  the  varied 
talent  shown  in  his  lectures,  that  persons  quite  indififerent  to  the  subject  would 
crowd  to  hear  them. 

Overberg  was  an  admirer  of  nature  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense,  and  in 
the  wonders  of  creation  he  saw  a  representation  of  the  Deity.  Every  leaf,  every 
flower  was  to  him  a  proof  of  the  power,  and  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Grod.  and 
he  must  liave  accustomed  himself  to  raise  his  views  from  the  creature  to  the  Crea- 
tor fW>m  his  earliest  years,  it  having,  as  he  said,  become  a  second  nature  to  him. 
Ho  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  teachen  the  pious  consideration  of  the  works  of 
creation,  giving  them  directions  for  it,  and  urging  them  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  them  as  ^^rly  an  possible.  lie  bought  that  a  teacher  in  the  country 
OBght  occasionally  to  give  his  lessons  in  the  open  air,  and  so  teach  the  children  to 
obaerve  for  themselves  the  end  for  which  every  thing  is  made,  and  how  perfoody 
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itbadaptodtoiti  wliOft  Tiewi  of  ilia  power  and  wbdom  of  God  dumUl  thM  !;• 
brooght  into  leotorei  on  rdigion. 

ViliMbfe,  however,  m  was  the  mformmtion  giv^n  to  the  popQe,  it  was  not  nan 
■o  than  the  example  of  friendlineai,  hnmility,  and  patience  which  Orerberg  dbowad 
toward  themaelvei ;  aa  when  having  twice  clearly  explained  lome  Terjr  ainnla 
thing,  he  woald  quietly  go  over  it  again,  if  the  answer  of  the  pupil  made  it  ptoM- 
hle  it  was  not  clearly  comprehended!  and  thus  the  other  pupib  would  tee  in  pno- 
tioe  what  is  meant  by  adapting^  a  subject  to  the  powers  of  comprehension  of  tha 
hearer  without  omitting  any  principle. 

The  instruction  was  always  dos^  by  one  of  the  church  hymns  to  which  ha  waa 
very  partial,  and  professed  even  in  one  of  his  latter  years  to  have  been  mnbh  ben- 
efitted by  the  German  hjrmn  in  the  evening  service  of  a  village  church.  **  Wen 
I  an  officiating  priest,  (said  he,)  I  would  always  use  such  a  German  Btany 
instead  of  a  Latin  vesper.  How  impressive  is  that  one  beginning  *  Ilava  pity, 
Lord,' "  &c. 

At  tbo  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  students  were  examined,  and  provided  wtth 
situations,  and  subsequently  promoted  according  to  their  merit 

Thus  was  he,  under  God,  not  merely  the  fbimder  but  the  supporter  of  a  ayatem 
of  education  rich  in  Uessings  to  his  country,  but  besides  this  he  had  alao  the 
peculiar  merit  of  educating  a  dass  of  female  teachers  to  which  probably  than  is 
nothing  similar  elsewhere.  Young  women,  not  from  necessity  but  piety,  attended 
some  S  his  lectures  in  the  normal  school,  and  his  catechising  in  ue  free  adbooL 
and  the  majority  resisting  subsequent  temptations  to  give  up  their  labors,  oontinaed 
devoted  to  them  throng  lilb.  These  were  appointed  to  different  giiis'  scboois, 
and  the  results  were  so  good,  and  subsequently  so  notorious,  that  many  of  them 
were  sent  for  into  odier  conn^es,  whilst  odiers  as  readers  or  governesses  beome 
blessings  to  private  fiunilies.  He  used  to  say  that  women  made  better  teacbeia 
than  men,  and  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  there  was  no  normal  school  astdn 
lished  for  them  at  the  same  time  with  tlut  at  BOren. 

His  instruction  in  the  Lorraine  cloister  school  oonnsted  in  some  hoora  being 
given  three  times  a  week  to  rdiffion,  Bible  history,  and  arithmetic ;  to  *thia,  and 
particularly  to  the  catechising  the  children  in  the  church  every  Sundav,  then 
came  persons  of  all  ranks,  thinking  that  they  tiien  saw  in  Overberg  a  iUthnil  fol- 
lower of  Him  who  said,  '*  Suffor  little  children,''  &q.  How  important  he  tdi  this 
instruction  of  the  children  to  be,  may  be  seen  fitmi  the  following  extTMt  from  Ui 
journal: 

'*  January  15, 1790.  This  morning  I  went  into  the  school  ^thout  sufficient  pn- 
paration.  O  G^  1  help  me  to  improve  in  this.  It  is  a  delusion  to  imagina  that 
any  thing  is  more  necessary  or  ought  to  be  preferred  to  this ;  want  of  preparation 
draws  manv  foults  after  it,  the  instruction  becomes  dry,  confbsed,  without  pdnt, 
rambling ;  nence  the  children  are  pnaled,  their  attention  distracted,  and  ih»  em- 
ployment becomes  disagreeable  to  them  and  myself.  I  must  also  be  very  careAil 
not  to  go  too  much  into  details ;  into  too  extended  views,  and  become  too  learnad 
for  the  little  ones ;  to  comprehend  and  retain  one  good  point  is  better  for  them 
than  to  hear  ten  and  understand  none  well,  or  to  miss  the  most  important  whOst 
thinking  of  the  others. 

'^  O  God,  help  me  ever  more  and  more  to  imitate  the  manner  of  teaching  of  ihy 
beloved  Son,  so  divinely  simple,  short,  dear,  and  easily  remembered.  Grant|  that 
before  I  propose  any  thing  to  the  children,  I  may  adc  myself,  '  Is  it  necessary  f 
Is  it  useful  7  Is  there  not  something  more  useful,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
it  7  Is  it  snffidently  comprehensible  7  What  is  my  object  in  proposing  it  f  Wffl 
it,  when  known,  give  them  only  an  appearance  of  learning,  &o,  7  &  ao,  awar 
with  it» " 

^^  February  7, 1790.  Thou  art  teaching  me,  O  my  God,  more  and  more  for  my 
own  experience,  that  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing.  When  I  fear  that  the  ioBcWng 
which  Thou  hast  committed  to  me  will  not  go  on  well,  then  I  am  surprised  at  its 
suocess,  and  the  contrary  happens  when  I  say,  '  this  time  I  shall  succeed.'  Is 
not  this  an  intimation  from  Thee,  not  to  trust  on  my  own  strength  7  Bday  ihj 
graoe  help  me  to  translate  this  into  praotioe.  O  God,  how  many  are  thy  fhron ; 
even  to-day  I  observed  that  Thou  takest  away  my  usual  impediment  to  dear  and 
load  utterance,  whenever  I  have  to  speak  in  the  church  to  the  children.    Bfav 
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gnot  me,  O  Lord,  the  gnioe,  (undetenring  though  I  be,  fitun  haTiiig  eo  fineqnentljr 
withetood  it,)  the  grace,  that  in  all  I  do,  particularly  as  regards  these  children,  1 
DAY  look  to  thy  will  alone.  O  Father,  my  Father  in  Chriat  Jeaoa,  do  Thou  bo 
with  me,  that  I  do  not  make  the  instruction  of  thy  little  ones  needleeely  diflScnK, 
glvuig  them  hard  food  instead  of  milk ;  chaff^  instead  of  com ;  attending  too  much 
to  some,  and  n^lecting  others.  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  enter  upon  a  new 
waj  of  instmotion ;  if  it  be  not  better,  if  it  be  not  thy  will  that  I  showild  go  on 
in  It,  do  thou  call  me  back ;  if  it  be  thy  will,  O  make  it  so  clear  to  me,  that  1  err 
not,  and  lead  the  children  into  by-paths,  from  which  I  must  lead  them  back  again. 
I  am  unworthy  of  thy  favor,  but  Thou  wilt  not  turn  away  from  these  little  ones, 
nncdfied  by  the  blood  of  thy  Son,  and  hence  I  rely  on  thy  aatistance  May  I  be 
wholly  thine,  and  so  do  more  for  thy  honor  and  the  good  of  others.  Oh,  may  not 
the  trust  which  others  place  in  me  be  disappointed.'^ 

Thus  did  Overberg  perform  the  apparently  simple  and  easy  duty  of  teaching 
diildren  with  a  deep  aud  holy  eamestnem,  as  in  God's  sight,  and  in  the  strength 
obtained  by  prayer.  He  knew  and  confessed  what  an  important  charge  is  the 
edncation  of  youth  in  prayer  and  filiej  intercourse  with  God. 

Such  was  his  earnestness  in  the  common  daily  teaching,  and  the  blessings  for 
which  he  prayed,  attended  it,  not  merely  on  the  sensitive  hearts  of  the  young,  but 
a  softened  also  many  hardened  by  age ;  still  his  earnestness  was  doubled  when  the 
time  for  the  sacrament  drew  near.  lie  latterly  took  down,  as  we  have  said  before, 
ihe  names  of  the  probable  communicants  a  year  before,  and  began  carefully  to 
observe  the  state t>f  each,  and  direct  them  accordingly  ;  the  more  immediate  in- 
stmction  was  ^ven  during  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  during  Lent,  till  the  Third 
Sunday  after  Easter.  He  then  gave  them  a  compendium  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  to  guard  himself  affainst  digressions,  he  wrote  out  his  lectures  at 
leogth  daily.  These  were  attended  by  many  adult  hearers,  particularly  of  the 
theological  students,  many  of  whom  carried  away  the  matter  in  their  note  books, 
however  little  they  might  be  warmed  by  all  the  piety  which  animated  the  author. 
Ob  Thursdays  and  Sundays  during  Lent,  no  strangers  were  admitted,  because 
these  days  were  devoted  to  repetition  and  examination  in  previous  lessons.  Be* 
■des  this  public  teacbinff,  he  instructed,  exhorted,  and  warned  them  unceasingly 
in  private,  according  to  me  character  and  circumstances  of  each.  He  led  them  as 
their  eonfessnr,  to  reflect  on  the  truths  of  salvation,  to  prayer,  and  particularly  to 
careful  examination  of  conscience. 

From  time  to  time  he  prayed  in  the  school  for  these  communicanti,  and  as  the 
day  approached,  he  sent  for  the  parents,  put  before  them  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren, particularly  that  of  personal  example,  and  he  made  them  promise  to  fullfil  it. 
Whilst  the  children  promised  in  writing  that  they  would  walk  according  to  the 
gospel,  avoiding  the  danger  to  their  faith  and  virtue,  and  using  the  means  of 
grace ;  for  himself,  his  earnest  prayer  was  that  he  might  be  influenced  in  the 
idection  of  candidates,  by  nothing  but  their  piety,  and  such  was  his  zeal  and  anx- 
iety in  all  this,  that  he  frequently  had  some  illness  when  it  was  over. 

Ihiring  the  course  of  the  year,  after  the  first  sacrament,  the  communicants  were 
icqnirc^  to  go  to  tlie  Lord's  table,  from  time  to  time  together,  and  he  always  pre- 
pared them  for  it 

Thus  had  he  labored  in  this,  and  the  weekly  instruction  of  the  children  for 
twenty-seven  yeurs,  in  the  school  of  the  Lorraine  cloister ;  when  this  was  closed, 
and  the  school  made  parocliial,  and  transferred  to  the  paziah  priest,  who  relieved 
him  trom  the  labor. 

The  following  is  a  apecimen  of  his  manner  of  addretaing  his  normal 
pupils: 

My  belovbo  pricnds  : — If  you  cherish  sentiments  of  true  benevolence,  if  the 
wdfkre  of  your  scholars  be  of  any  importance  or  value  to  you,  engrave  deeply  on 
your  hearts  the  recommendations  which  I  am  about  to  address  to  yon,  and  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  your  vocation,  have  them  constantly  presented  to 
your  mind. 

1.  If  you  denre  to  honor  God,  let  there  be  no  Umly  or  eareUooneoo  in  ysar 
csndhicl. 

24 
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Yoa  oan  not  we  too  miioh  oaation  in  this  reipeot  in  the  pretcnoe  of  joor 
popils ;  their  eyes  are  always  directed  to  you,  and  are  ocrtainly  ikr  more  peiHiCnk 
ttng  than  ii  generally  imasined.  They  diaoorer  in  yon  fimlta  which  yon  ara  »ot 
eonaoioui  of  yoamelf,  and  these  firnlta  often  shuck  them  more,  and  render  yon 
more  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  than  other  and  moch  greater  ones  would  do  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  your  own  age.  Forget  yourself  but  in  n  nngle  instance,  and 
yon  may  produce  on  them  an  impression,  deeper  than  all  your  good  leasona,  and 
fill  the  cfTortB  you  have  made  for  them.  Be  careful,  then,  eren  in  the  amaDeat 
thingy,  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  not  to  give  them  a  bad  example,  but  ercn  an 
example  which  can  not  in  all  points  be  safely  followed ;  for  yoor  example  acta  wHh 
great  power  on  their  character ;  it  nmy  produce  immense  good,  or  infinitely  greater 
evil.  Children  pay  more  attention  to  the  example  of  their  superiors  than  to  their 
lessons,  however  good  and  salutary  they  may  bo ;  and  since  they  have  not  die- 
oernment  to  distinguish  a  slight  and  very  excusable  fault  from  one  much  greater, 
or  A  weakness  natural  to  humanity  from  an  action  intentionally  bad,  they  are  often 
less  allocked  at  the  last  than  at  the  first  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wo  never  can 
be  too  prudent  in  the  presence  of  such  spec'.ators  and  such  judges.  It  b  precisely 
in  tkut  company,  more  than  in  any  other,  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  be  matt  umUMml 
over  one*9  eelf;  and  their  society  is,  consequently,  sn  excellent  means  of  sdf-un- 
provemcnt.  Avoid,  therefore,  not  only  those  vioes  which  would  cover  yon  with 
shame  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  but  also  those  defects  and  weaknesses  which 
you  would  not  like  your  pupils  to  imitate,  if  even  your  equals  would  not  notioa 
them.  • 

3.  Teach,  on  all  occa$ion»,  not  only  by  your  ftordSy  but  by  your  conduet  amd 
habite. 

Instruction  thus  given,  is  for  your  pupils,  not  only  the  most  eflSeaciona,  bat  also 
the  most  easy.  Thus,  would  you  accustom  them  to  neatness  f  let  them  see  in  yoa 
this  good  habit,  while  receiving  vour  instructions  on  this  subject ;  if  vou  are  yoor- 
self  slovenly  in  your  clothes  and  in  your  person,  what  will  they  tliink  of  yoar  lea- 
sons  on  neatness  7  Would  you  f(»rm  them  to  continuous  activiw  7  never  Iw  idle 
yourself;  work  cheerfully;  and  never  let  them  soe  yon  without  occapatkm. 
NVould  you  introduce  order  in  your  school?  never  let  them  see  any  disorder, 
eitlier  in  your  own  person  or  your  affiurs.  Let  good  order  be  obvious  in  the  daaa, 
in  your  habitation,  in  your  household.  He  who  throi^'s  every  thing  into  conftiaion. 
and  who,  when  he  wants  any  thing,  has  sometimes  to  seek  it  in  one  comer,  mna 
sometimes  in  another,  gives  to  his  scholars  a  very  sorry  example  of  good  order. 
Would  yoa  wish  to  teach  them  truth  and  fidelity  7  never  let  any  thing  con^ary  to 
truth  proceed  from  your  own  mouth,  even  in  playfulness,  lest  this  playfulneos  be 
misunderstood ;  never  make  a  promise  or  a  threat  which  you  con  not  or  will  not 
accomplish ;  never  leave  a  promise  or  a  threat  unperformed  which  yon  have  made 
unc(»nditionally,  lest  a  motive  should  be  attributed  to  you  which  would  place  jon 
in  the  eyes  of  yoar  pupils  in  the  shade  of  suspicion  of  want  of  integrity. 

3  Tnapire  in  your  pupUo  obedience  to,  and  reepeet  /or,  their  relationa  mud 
their  ouptrioro;  and  take  particular  care  not  to  weaken  the  conMerati^n  which 
children  ought  to  have  for  their  parente. 

Do  not  those  tutors  commit  a  great  sin,  who  never  display  more  doquenoe  than 
when  they  chatter  in  the  presence  of  your  pupils  on  the  awkwardness  and  igno- 
rance of  men  of  a  certain  age,  or  of  old  men,  because  they  have  not  learned  this 
or  that  thing  which  is  no'Ar  taught  at  the  schools?  By  acting  thus,  they  not  oidy 
deprive  their  children  of  all  respect  for  their  parents,  which  leads  to  the  most  fttal 
consoquences,  but  they  also  inspire  them  with  an  insupportable  pride,  which  makea 
ihem  despise  all  that  may  be  said  or  done  by  those  older  than  themselves. 

4.  Let  the  fear  of  Ood  be  visible  in  your  actions,  and  in  your  manner  an  uO 
oeeanono,  especially  in  teaching  religion. 

Manifest  always  the  most  serious  displeasure  when  your  popils  say  or  do  any 
tiling  contrary  to  the  holy  reverence  which  we  owe  to  6od,  and  take  care  yoor- 
aclf  not  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of  your  Saviour  with  levity.  Seek  to 
have  your  own  heart  deeply  impressed  when  you  speak  of  truths  of  great  import- 
ance ;  for  example,  of  the  paternal  gooducss  of  Crod  toward  men ;  of  " 
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to  Bxinen ;  in  the  raffcriiigi  and  death  of  Chriit :  of  the  obedience  and  love  which 
led  him  to  rabmit  to  theee  tafferingi  and  this  death ;  of  the  iavor  which  he  hM 
prooored  for  os ;  of  the  ordinances  which  he  has  instituted  in  remembrance  of  his 
dsath;  of  the  great  rewards  and  terrible  ponishments  of  eternity,  &c.  Yoor 
cmotioo  will  manifest  itself  in  your  exterior  deportment ;  it  will  render  your  words 
fanpreasive,  and  will  awaken  like  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  your  auditors.  A  sim- 
ple tear  which  may  start  m  the  eye  of  the  master,  and  which  is  not  the  eftect  of 
art|  but  the  involuntary  expression  of  a  heart  truly  softened  and  penetrated  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  acts  very  powerfully  on  the  hearts  of  children,  and 
often  produces  in  them  impressions  and  resolutions  which  the  most  lively  repre- 
sentations could  not  have  effected. 

5.  By  active  eompauion  for  the  mUfortunea  of  your  neighbore^  you  can  ex- 
eite  in  the  children  pity^  and  teach  them  the  right  manner  of  eympathixing 
with  their  fellow  creatures^  in  joy  and  in  advereity. 

Tour  manner  of  conducting  yourself  toward  your  pupils,  will  contribute  much 
toward  making  them  either  courteous  and  charitable  men,  or  morose  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  duties.  If  you  act  toward  them  as  a  good  iather ;  if  all  your  con- 
doct  shows  them  your  love ;  that  you  labor  with  all  your  power  for  their  real 
good,  and  to  be  useful  to  them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  (because  you  love  thern ) 
that  you  willingly  render  them  services,  and  procure  pleasures  for  them,  (which 
may  be  often  in  themselves  the  merest  trifles,)  you  will  awaken  in  ntany  of  them, 
feve,  and  the  desire  to  oblige,  for  love  ie  contagioue.  Hiey  will  learn  also  from 
yon,  to  render  voluntary  service  to  their  companions  and  to  others ;  this  will  bo 
the  result  of  your  example.  Jn  a  word,  each  virtue  will  appear  to  them  more 
amiable^  and  more  worthy  of  being  imitated ;  and  you  wut  be  more  eure  than 
srer,  lAal  they  will  seek  to  acquire  it,  if  it  be  manifest  in  your  conduct. 

Oh,  you  can  do  much,  yes,  very  much,  to  form  the  hearts  of  your  pupils,  if  you 
will  instruct  them  at  the  same  time  by  your  life  and  by  your  preoepti.  The  best 
of  opportunities  is  offered  to  you ;  they  are  confided  to  your  care  preciaely  at  the 
age  when  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  imitation  acts  with  the  greatest  force ;  when 
jou  have  them  daily  with  you,  and  can  thus  instill  g^radunlly  according  to  their 
oapacity,  good  doctrines  and  good  sentimenlB.  A  drop  which  falle  inceseantly 
wearedhe  hardest  etonee;  and  much  more  easily  can  impressions  be  made  on  the 
unformed  characters  of  children,  llie  faulti  which  perhaps  they  may  have  when 
yon  enter  into  relation  with  them,  are  not  so  deeply  rooted  that  th^  can  not  be 
removed,  if  you  give  to  the  work  attention  and  z^.  Tou  can  really  produce 
more  substantial  good  in  their  hearts,  than  tlieir  pastors  can  at  a  more  advanced 
ase.  To  destroy  rooted  vices  is  a  difficult  task,  and  often  impossible  to  be  aceom- 
pnshed,  whatever  efforts  may  be  tried  ;  but  to  prevent  them,  to  stifle  them  in  their 
commencement,  to  fashion  the  mind  when  it  is  still  pliant ;  this  is  a  much  easier 
work,  and  one  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  will  succeed,  if  the  master  teach  by 
his  actions,  as  well  as  by  precept  Do  not  shrink  from  the  task ;  it  is  the  most 
noble,  the  most  respectable,  the  most  imposing  that  you  can  undertake. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  frightened  or  arrested  in  a  work  so  excellent,  by  tlic 
difficulties  which  it  presents,  many  of  which  exist  only  in  your  imagination.  The 
duty  to  which  I  now  exhort  you,  that  of  leading  a  life  irreproachable  and  edifying 
before  God  and  before  the  children,  is  a  duty  obligatory  upon  you  aa  ChristianB ; 
it  ought  to  be  of  importance  to  you  even  if  you  should  not  be  schoolmasters ;  but 
at  ouch,  as  directors  of  youth,  who  are  to  be  formed  by  yonr  teaching  and  by  your 
example,  you  are  doubly  engaged  to  this  duty. 

If,  then,  you  love  yourselves ;  if  yon  love  these  little  ones  confided  to  your  care, 
anft  placed  under  your  responsibility  ;  if  you  love  Him  who  is  their  Saviour  and 
vours,  follow  also  his  example  on  this  point,  teaching  like  him  by  words  and  actions  f 
be  to  your  pupils  on  all  occasions,  ^*  a  pattern  of  g<x>d  ^orks.*'  (Titus  ii.  7.)  **  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  them,  that  they,  seeing  vour  good  works,  may  do  liko- 
wise,  and  with  you,  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 


'  We  add  a  few  suggeetions  in  the  same  spirit  by  Zeller,  and  Becken- 
dorf— translated  from  "  Le  Miroir  dea  InatituteuTB,  ou  Conaeils  sar 
P  Education." 
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m.    IMTKLLEGTUAL  EDUCATION  AND  STUDIES. 
DKSIBB  OF  OLD  METHODS. 

1.  The  suppression  of  eTerj  error  is  commonlj  followed  by  a  temponr^ 
ascendency  of  the  contrary  one ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  after  the  ages  wbia 
physical  development  alone  was  aimed  at,  there  came  an  age  when  cnltore  of 
the  mind  was  the  sole  solicitude— when  children  had  lesson-books  pot  hf/kn 
them  at  between  two  and  three  years  old — ^when  school-hours  were  protracted, 
and  the  getting  of  knowledge  was  thought  the  one  thing  needful.  Ail,  further,  it 
usually  happens,  that  after  one  of  these  reactions  the  next  advance  is  adiieved 
by  co-ordinating  the  antagonist  errors,  and  perceiving  that  they  are  opposita 
sides  of  one  truth ;  so  we  are  now  coming  to  the  conviction  that  body  and 
mind  must  both  be  cared  for,  and  the  whole  being  unfolded.  The  forcing  sys- 
tem has  been  in  great  measure  given  up,  and  precocity  is  discouraged.  •  Faople 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  life,  is  to  be  a  good 
animaL  The  best  brain  is  found  of  little  service,  if  there  be  not  enough  vital 
energy  to  work  it;  and  hence  to  obtain  the  one  by  sacrificing  the  source  of  the 
other,  is  now  considered  a  folly — a  folly  which  the  eventual  failure  of  juvenilo 
prodigies  constantly  illustrates.  Thus  we  are  discovering  the  wisdom  of  tha 
laying,  that  one  secret  in  education  is  "  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time.** 

The  once  universal  practice  of  learning  by  rote,  is  daily  Ming  more  into  'dis- 
credit AJl  modem  authorities  condemn  the  old  mechanical  way  of  teaching 
the  alphabet  The  multiplicatiofi  table  is  now  firequently  taught  experimentally. 
In  the  acquirement  of  languages,  the  grammar-school  plan  is  being  superseded 
by  plans  based  on  the  spontaneous  process  followed  by  the  child  in  gaining  its 
mother  tongue. 

Along  with  rote-teaching,  is  declining  also  the  neariy  allied  teachmg  by  niks. 
The  particulars  first,  and  then  the  generalization,  is  the  new  method — a  mettiod, 
as  the  Battersea  School  Reports  remark,  which,  though  "the  reverse  of  tbs 
method  usually  followed  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupQ  the  rule  fiirst,"  is  yei 
proved  by  experience  to  be  the  right  one.  Rule-teachmg  is  now  condemned  as 
imparting  a  merely  empirical  knowledge— as  producing  an  appearance  of  midop- 
standing  without  the  reality.  To  give  the  net  product  of  inquiry,  without  ths 
inquiry  that  leads  to  it,  is  Ibnnd  to  be  both  enervating  and  inefficient.  Genenl 
truths  to  be  of  due  snd  permanent  use,  must  be  earned.  "Easy  come  easy  go^** 
is  a  saying  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to  wealth.    While  ruleS)  lying  iaolafsd 
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in  the  mind — ^not  joined  to  its  other  oontents  aa  outgrowths  from  them — are 
OQotiniudly  forgotten,  the  principles  which  those  roles  express  piecemeal,  be> 
oome,  when  once  reached  by  the  onderstanding,  enduring  possessions.  While 
the  rule-taught  jouth  is  at  sea  when  beyond  his  rules^  the  youth  instructed  in 
principles  solyes  a  new  case  as  readily  as  an  old  one.  Between  a  mind  of  rules 
and  a  mind  of  principles,  there  exists  a  difference  such  as  that  between  a  con- 
fined heap  of  materials,  and  the  same  materials  org^aniaed  into  a  complete  whole^ 
with  all  its  parts  bound  together.  Of  which  types  this  last  has  not  only  the 
advantage  that  its  constituent  parts  are  better  retained,  but  the  much  g^reater 
advantage,  that  it  forms  an  efficient  agent  for  inquiry,  for  independent  thought, 
fcr  discovery— ends  for  which  the  first  is  useless*  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
this  is  a  simile  only :  it  is  the  literal  truth.  The  union  of  facts  into  generalizar 
tioDS  w  the  organization  of  knowledge,  whether  considered  as  an  objective 
phenomenon,  or  a  subjective  one :  and  the  mental  fiprasp  may  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  this  organization  is  carried. 

Krom  the  substitution  of  principles  for  rules,  and  the  necessarily  co-ordinate 
ffsctioe  of  leaving  abstractions  untaught  until  the  mind  has  been  fiimiliarized 
with  the  fiicts  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  has  resulted  the  postponement 
ef  some  onoo  early  studies  to  a  late  period.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  abandon- 
■ent  of  that  intensely  stupid  custom,  the  teaching  of  gprammar  to  children.  Ai 
M.  Ifiaroel  says: — "It  may  without  hesitation  be  affirmed  that  g^rammar  is  not 
tibe  stepping-stone,  but  t^  finishing  instrument."  As  Mr.  Wyse  argues: — 
''Grammar  and  Syntax  are  a  collection  of  laws  and  rules.  Rules  are  gathered 
from  practice ;  they  are  the  results  of  induction  to  which  we  come  by  long 
ehaervation  and  oomparison  of  fkct& 

INTRODUCnOH  OF  NBW  METHOD. 

2.  Alter  long  ages  of  blindness  men  are  at  last  seeing  that  the  spontaneous 
Mtivity  of  the  observing  faculties  in  children  has  a  meaning  and  a  use.  What 
was  once  thought  mere  purposeless  action,  or  play,  or  mischief  as  the  case 
night  be,  is  now  recognized  as  the  process  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  on  which 
an  afker-knowledge  is  based.  Hence  the  well-conceived  but  ill-conducted  system 
of  objeci4e$a(m8.  The  saying  of  Bacon,  that  physics  is  the  mother  of  sciencea^ 
has  come  to  have  a  meaning  in  education.  Without  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties  of  things,  our  conceptions  must  be 
enoneous,  our  inforences  fallacious,  and  our  operations  unsucoessfliL  "The 
education  of  the  senses  neglected,  all  after  education  partakes  of  a  drownnesi^ 
a  haziness,  an  insufficiency  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure." 

While  the  old  method  of  presenting  truths  in  the  abstract  has  been  iklling 
oat  of  use,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  adoption  of  the  new  method  of  pre- 
senting them  in  the  concrete.  The  rudimentary  facts  of  exact  science  are  now 
being  learnt  by  direct  intuition,  as  textures,  and  tastes,  and  colors  are  learnt 
Employing  the  ball-fhune  for  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  exemplifies  this.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  too,  in  Professor  De  Morgan's  mode  of  explaining  the  decimal 
notation.  M.  Marcel,  rightly  repudiating  the  old  system  of  tables,  teaches 
weights  and  measures  by  referring  to  the  actual  yard  and  foot,  pound  and  ounoe^ 
pSkm  and  quart ;  and  lets  the  discovery  of  their  relationships  be  experiznentaL 
The  use  of  geographical  models  and  models  of  the  regular  bodies,  Aa,  as  intro- 
duetory  to  geography  and  geometry  respectively,  are  fkcts  of  the  same  class. 
Manifestly  a  conmion  trait  of  these  methods  is,  that  tiiej  cany  esdi  child's 
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mind  through  a  procoss  like  that  which  the  mind  of  humanitj  at  large  has  gone 
through.  The  trntha  of  nomheTj  of  form,  of  relationship  in  position,  were  all 
originallj  drawn  fh>m  objects;  and  to  present  these  truths  to  the  child  in  the 
concrete  is  to  let  him  learn  them  as  the  race  learnt  them.  By-and-bjr,  perhaps, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  can  not  possibly  learn  them  in  anj  other  way ;  lor  that 
if  he  is  made  to  repeat  them  as  abstractions,  the  abstractions  can  hare  no  mean- 
ing for  him,  until  he  finds  that  they  are  simply  statements  of  what  he  intuitlTely 
discerns. 

But  of  all  the  changes  taking  place,  the  most  significant  is  the  growing  desire 
to  make  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  pleasurable  rather  than  painful — a  de- 
sire based  on  the  more  or  less  distinct  perception  that  at  each  age  the  intellectual 
action  which  a  child  likes  is  a  healthful  one  for  it ;  and  conversely.  There  is  a 
spreading  opinion  that  the  rise  of  an  appetite  for  any  kind  of  knowledge  im- 
plies that  the  unfolding  mind  has  become  fit  to  assimilate  it,  and  needs  it  for  the 
purposes  of  growth ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  disgust  felt  towards  anj 
kind  of  knowledge  is  a  sign  either  that  it  is  prematurely  presented,  or  that 
it  is  presented  in  an  indigestible  form.  Hence  the  efforts  to  make  eaiij 
education  amusing,  and  all  education  interesting.  Hence  the  lectures  on 
the  value  of  play.  Hence  the  defense  of  nursery  rhymes,  and  fiury  tales. 
Daily  we  more  and  more  conform  our  plans  to  Juvenile  opinion.  Does  the 
child  like  this  or  that  kind  of  teaching?  does  he  take  to  it?  we  constant^ 
ask.  "His  natural  desire  of  variety  should  bo  indHged,"  says  M.  Marcd; 
"and  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  should  be  combined  with  his  im- 
provement." "Lessons,"  he  again  remarks,  "should  cease  before  the  chfld 
evinces  symptoms  of  weariness."  And  so  with  later  education.  Short  breaks 
during  school-hours,  excursions  into  the  country,  amusing  lectures,  choral 
songs — ^in  these  and  many  like  traits,  the  change  may  be  discerned.  Asceticism 
is  disappearing  out  of  education  as  out  of  life ;  and  the  usual  test  of  political 
legislation — ^its  tendency  to  promote  happiness — ^is  beginning  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  test  of  legislation  for  the  school  and  the  nursery. 

THE  ORDEB  AND  METHOD  OF  NATURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED. 

3.  There  is  a  certain  sequence  in  which  the  faculties  spontaneously  develop^ 
and  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  which  each  requires  during  its  development; 
and  that  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  this  sequence,  and  supply  this  knowledge.  A 
nebulous  perception  of  it  now  prevails  among  teachers ;  and  it  is  daily  more  in- 
sisted on  in  educational  works.  "The  method  of  nature  is  the  archetype  of  all 
methods,"  says  M.  Marcel.  "  The  vital  principle  in  the  pursuit  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  rightly  to  instruct  himself"  writes  Mr.  Wyse.  The  more  sdenoe  fiuniliar- 
izes  us  with  the  constitution  of  things  the  more  do  we  see  in  them  an  inherent 
self-sufficingness.  A  higher  knowledge  tends  continually  to  limit  our  inter- 
ference with  the  processes  of  life.  As  in  medicine  the  old  "heroic  treatment" 
has  given  place  to  mild  treatment,  and  often  no  treatment  save  a  normal  re- 
gimen— as  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  needful  to  mould  the  bodies  of  babes  by 
bandaging  them  in  papoose  fashion  or  otherwise— as  in  gaols  it  is  being  dn- 
covered  that  no  cunningly  devised  discipline  of  ours  is  so  efficient  in  prododng 
reformation  as  the  natural  discipline,  the  making  prisoners  maintain  themaelTes 
by  productive  labor;  so  in  education  we  are  finding  that  suooess  ia  to  ba 
achieved  only  by  rendering  our  measures  subservient  to  that  spontaneous  onfidl- 
iDg  which  all  minds  go  through  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
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GUIDINO  PBnrOIPLES  or  EDU0ATI02r. 

4.  Though  it  18  not  possible  for  a  scheme  of  culture  to  be  perfected  either  in 
matter  or  form  until  a  rational  Psychology  has  been  established,  it  is  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  guiding  principles,  to  make  empirical  approximations 
towards  a  perfect  scheme.  To  prepare  the  waj  for  further  research  we  will 
sow  specify  these  principles: — 

(1.)  That  in  education  we  should  proceed  fh>m  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  a 
truth  which  has  always  been  to  some  extent  acted  upon ;  not  professedly,  in- 
deed, nor  by  any  means  consistently.  The  mind  grows.  Like  all  things  that 
grow  it  progresses  fh)m  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous ;  and  a  normal 
vaining  system  being  on  objective  counterpart  of  this  subjective  process,  must 
sxhibit  the  like  progression.  Moreover,  regarding  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  may  see  that  this  formula  has  much  wider  applications  than  at  first  appears. 
For  its  rcUionak  involves  not  only  that  we  should  proceed  from  the  single  to  the 
ooinbined  in  the  teaching  of  each  branch  of  knowledge;  but  that  we  should  do 
the  like  with  knowledge  as  a  wholes  As  the  mind,  consisting  at  first  of  but 
few  active  faculties;  has  its  later-completed  faculties  successively  awakened, 
sod  ultimately  comes  to  have  all  its  faculties  in  simultaneous  action ;  it  follows 
that  our  teaching  should  begin  with  but  few  subjects  at  once,  and  successively 
adding  to  these,  should  finally  carry  on  all  subjects  abreast — that  not  only  in  its 
details  should  education  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  but  in  its 
mtembU  also. 

(2.)  To  say  that  our  lessons  ought  to  start  from  the  concrete  and  end  in  the 
abstract,  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing.  Nevethe- 
kss  it  is  a  maxim  that  needs  to  be  stated :  if  with  no  other  view,  then  with  the 
view  of  showing  in  certain  cases  what  are  truly  the  simple  and  the  complex. 
For  unfortunately  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  on  this  point  Gent 
eral  formulas  which  men  have  devised  to  express  groups  of  details,  and  which 
have  severally  simplified  their  conceptions  by  uniting  many  facts  into  one  &ct^ 
they  have  supposed  must  simplify  the  conceptions  of  the  chfld  also :  quite 
forgetting  that  a  generalization  is  simple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
mass  of  particular  truths  it  comprehends — that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one 
of  these  truths  taken  singly — that  only  after  many  of  these  single  truths  have 
been  acquired  does  the  generalization  ease  the  memory  and  help  the  reason — 
and  that  to  the  child  not  possessing  these  single  truths  it  is  necessarily  a  mys- 
tery. Thus  confounding  two  kinds  of  simplification,  teachers  have  constantly 
ezred  by  setting  out  with  "  first  principles :"  a  proceeding  essentially,  though 
not  apparently,  at  variance  with  the  primary  rule ;  which  implies  that  the  mind 
should  be  introduced  to  principles  through  the  medium  of  examples,  and  so 
should  bo  led  from  the  particular  to  the  general — ttom  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract 

(3.)  The  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both  in  mode  and  arrangement 
with  the  education  of  mankind  as  considered  historically ;  or  in  other  words^ 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race. 

It  is  alike  provable  that  the  historical  sequence  was,  in  its  main  outlines,  a 
necessary  one ;  and  that  the  causes  which  determined  it  apply  to  the  chUd  as  to 
the  race.  Not  to  specify  these  causes  in  detail,  it  will  sufiQce  here  to  point  out 
that  as  the  mind  of  humanity  placed  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  and  striving  to 
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comprehond  them,  hafi,  after  endlesfl  cxnaapariflonB,  specnlatioiis,  ezperimeDti, 
and  theories,  reached  its  present  knowledge  of  each  subject  by  a  specific  route; 
it  may  rationally  be  inferred  that  the  relationship  between  mind  and  phenomena 
is  such  as  to  prevent  this  knowledge  from  being  reached  by  any  other  route; 
and  that  as  each  child's  mind  stands  in  this  same  relationship  to  phenomena, 
they  can  be  accessible  to  it  only  through  the  same  route.  Hence  in  deciding 
upon  the  right  method  -of  education,  an  inquiry  into  the  method  of  duplication 
will  help  to  guide  us. 

(4.)  One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  sudi  an  inquiry  leads  is,  that  in  etch 
branch  of  instruction  we  should  proceed  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational.  A 
leading  (act  in  human  progp'ess  is,  that  every  science  is  evolved  out  of  its  oor> 
responding  art  It  results  from  the  necessity  we  are  under,  both  individuaHj 
and  as  a  race,  of  reaching  the  abstract  by  way  of  the  concrete,  that  there  must 
be  practice  and  an  accruing  experience  with  its  empirical  generalizations,  before 
there  can  be  science.  Science  is  organized  knowledge ;  and  before  knowledge 
can  be  organized,  some  of  it  must  first  be  possessed.  Every  study,  therefore^ 
should  have  a  purely  experimental  introdiAtion ;  and  only  after  an  ample  ftmd 
of  observations  has  been  accumulated,  should  reasoning  begin.  As  illustrative 
applications  of  this  rule,  we  may  instance  the  modem  course  of  placing  gram- 
mar, not  before  language,  but  after  it ;  or  the  ordinary  custom  of  prefacing  per- 
spective by  practical  drawing.  By-ond-by  fiuther  applications  of  it  will  be 
indicated. 

(5.)  A  second  corollary  fix)m  the  foregoing  general  principle,  and  one  which 
can  not  be  too  strenuously  insisted  upon,  is,  that  in  education  the  process  of 
self-development  should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent  Children  should 
be  led  to  make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 
They  should  be  UAd  as  Uttle  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as 
^ossibla  Humanity  has  progressed  solely  by  self-instruction;  and  that  to 
achieve  the  best  results,  each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  same 
fiishion,  is  continually  proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self-made  men.  Those 
who  have  been  brought  up  under  the  ordinary  school-drill,  and  have  carried 
away  with  them  the  idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in  that  style,  will 
think  it  hopeless  to  make  children  their  own  teachers.  If,  however,  they  will 
call  to  mind  that  the  all-important  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  which  a 
child  gets  in  its  early  years  is  got  without  belp^if  they  will  remember  that  the 
child  is  self-taught  in  the  use  of  its  mother  tongue— if  they  will  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  experience  of  Ufe,  that  out-of-school  wisdom,  which  every  boj 
gathers  tor  himself— if  they  will  mark  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  uncared- 
for  London  gamin^  as  shown  in  all  the  directions  in  which  his  fkculties'  have 
been  tasked — if  further,  they  will  think  how  many  minds  have  struggled  up 
unaided,  not  only  through  the  mysteries  of  our  irrationally-planned  ctaricukmi^ 
but  through  hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides ;  they  will  find  it  a  not  unreason- 
able conclusion,  that  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right 
form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  will  surmount  his  successive  difficulties 
with  but  little  assistance.  Who  indeed  can  watch  the  ceaseless  observation,  and 
inquiry,  and  inference  going  on  in  a  child's  mind,  or  listen  to.  its  acute  remarks 
on  matters  witliin  the  range  of  its  Acuities,  without  perceiving  that  these 
powers  which  it  manifbsts,  if  brought  to  bear  systematically  upon  any  studies 
%id1hxn  the  same  range^  would  readily  master  them  without  help? 

(6.)  As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of  culture^  should  come  the 
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^oestioii,— Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils?  When  in 
doubt  whether  a  particular  mode  or  arrangement  is  or  is  not  more  in  harmonj 
with  the  foregoing  prinoioles  than  some  other,  we  maj  safely  abide  by  this 
criterion.  Eyen  ^hen,  as  considered  theoretioaUj,  the  proposed  course  seems 
the  best,  jet  if  it  produce  no  interest,  or  less  interest  than  another  course,  we 
should  relinquish  it;  for  a  child's  intellectual  instincts  are  more  trustworthj 
than  our  reasonings.  In  respect  to  the  knowing  fiusultiee,  we  may  confldentl/ 
trust  in  the  general  law,  that  under  normal  conditions,  healthftd  action  is  fdesp 
surable,  whfle  action  which  gives  pain  is  not  healtiifuL  Though  at  present 
▼ery  incompletely  conformed  to  by  the  emotional  nature,  yet  by  the  intellectual 
nature,  or  at  least  by  those  parts  of  it  whidi  the  child  exhibits,  this  law  is 
almost  wholly  conformed  to.  The  repugnances  to  this  and  that  study  which 
▼ex  the  ordinary  teacher,  are  not  pinnate,  but  result  from  his  unwise  sjrstem. 
Fellenberg  says,  "  Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is 
BO  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  tbs 
consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  some  con^ 
ititutional  defect"  And  the  spontaneous  activity  to  which  chUdren  are  thus 
prone,  is  simply  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  which  the  healthfol  exercise  of 
the  feculties  gives. 

IPPUOATION  or  PRINCIPLE  TO  PRACTICB. 

6.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi — an  opinion  which  has  ever  since  his  day 
been  gaining  ground — that  education  of  some  kind  should  bogin  from  the 
eradle.  Whoever  has  watched  with  any  discernment,  the  wide-eyed  gaze  of  the 
ia&nt  at  surrounding  objects,  knows  very  well  that  education  does  begfin  thus 
early,  whether  we  intend  it  or  not ;  and  that  these  fingerings  and  suckings  of 
every  thing  it  can  lay  hold  o^  these  open-mouthed  listenings  to  every  sound,  art 
the  first  steps  in  the  series  which  ends  in  the  discovery  of  unseen  planets,  the 
invention  of  calculating  engines,  the  production  of  great  paintings,  or  the  com- 
position of  symphonies  and  operas.  This  activity  of  the  faculties  (torn  the  very 
first  being  spontaneous  and  inevitable,  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  supply 
in  due  variety  the  materials  on  which  they  may  exercise  themselves;  and  to 
the  question  so  put,  none  but  an  affirmative  answer  can  be  given. 

urrurnoNAL  exercise  or  the  pebceptions. 

6.  The  earliest  impressions  which  the  mind  can  assimilate,  are  those  given  to 
it  by  the  undecomposable  sensations— resistance,  light,  sound,  Ac.  Manifestly 
decomposable  states  of  consciousness  can  not  exist  before  the  states  of  con* 
Bciousness  out  of  which  they  are  composed.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  form  until 
some  fimiiliarity  with  light  in  its  gradations  and  qualities,  or  resistance  in  its 
different  intensities,  has  been  acquired;  for,  as  has  been  long  known,  we  recog> 
nize  visible  form  by  means  of  varieties  of  light,  and  tangible  form  by  means  of 
varieties  of  resistance.  Similarly,  no  articulate  sound  is  cognizable  until  the 
inarticulate  sounds  which  go  to  make  it  up  have  been  learned.  And  thus  must 
it  be  in  every  other  case.  Following,  therefore,  the  necessary  law  of  progree- 
sion  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  we  should  provide  for  the  inftmt  a  sulfi- 
dency  of  objects  presenting  different  deg^rees  and  kinds  of  resistance,  a  sufficiency 
of  objects  reflecting  different  amounts  and  qualities  of  light,  and  a  sufficienoy 
of  sounds  contrasted  in  their  loudness,  their  pitch  and  their  timbre.  How  fiilly 
this  d  priori  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  infantile  instincts  all  will  see  on  being 
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reminded  of  the  delight  whidi  every  young  child  hts  in  biting  its  toy%  in  (bel- 
ing  its  brothei'e  bright  jacket-battone,  and  palling  papa's  whidcere-^iow  ab- 
sorbed it  becomes  in  gasing  at  any  gaudily  painted  object,  to  whidi  it  applies 
the  word  "pretty,"  when  it  can  pronounce  it,  ^wholly  in  virtue  of  the  bright 
oolor»--and  how  its  fiuse  broadens  into  a  laugh  at  the  tattlings  of  its  nurse^  the 
snapping  of  a  visitor's  fingers,  or  any  sound  which  it  has  not  before  heard. 
Fortunately,  the  ordinary  practices  of  the  nursery  fulfill  these  early  require- 
ments of  education  to  a  considerable  degree.  Much,  however,  remains  to  bp 
done;  and  it  is  of  more  importance  that  it  should  be  done  than  at  first  appears. 
Every  faculty  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity — the  period  in  whidi  it 
is  spontaneously  evolving  itsel^is  capable  of  receiving  more  vivid  impreasioos 
than  at  any  other  period.  Moreover,  as  these  simplest  elements  must  eventa- 
ally  be  mastered,  and  as  the  mastery  of  them  whenever  achieved  must  take 
time,  it  becomes  an  economy  of  time  to  occupy  this  first  stage  of  childhood, 
during  which  no  other  intellectual  action  is  possible,  in  gaining  a  complete 
familiarity  with  them  in  all  their  modifications.  Add  to  which,  that  both  tem- 
per and  health  will  be  improved  by  the  continual  gratification  resulting  fix>m  m 
due  supply  of  these  impressions  which  every  child  so  greedily  assimilates. 
Space,  could  it  be  spared,  might  here  be  well  filled  by  some  suggestiona 
towards  a  more  systematic  ministration  to  these  simplest  of  the  perceptions. 
But  it  must  suffice  to  pomt  out  that  any  such  ministration  ought  to  be  based 
upon  the  general  truth  tliat  in  the  development  of  every  faculty,  markedly  con- 
trasted impressions  are  the  first  to  be  distinguished :  that  hence  sounds  greatly 
differing  in  loudness  and  pitch,  colors  very  remote  from  each  other,  and  sub- 
stances widely  unlike  in  hardness  or  texture,  should  be  the  first  supplied;  and 
that  in  each  cose  the  progression  must  be  by  slow  degrees  to  impressions  more 
neariy  allied. 

OBJBCT-LI880NS. 

Y.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  in&nt  to  see  that  all  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquirement  of  speech,  is  selA 
gained — that  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  weight  associated  with  certain  visual 
appearances,  the  possession  of  particular  forms  and  colors  by  particular  persons^ 
the  production  of  special  sounds  by  animals  of  special  aspects,  are  phenomena 
which  it  observes  for  itselfl  In  manhood  too,  when  there  are  no  longer  teach- 
ers at  hand,  the  observations  and  inferences  required  for  daily  guidance,  must 
be  made  unhelped ;  and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable  then,  that  while  the  pro- 
cess displayed  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  at  lai^  is  repeated  alike  by  the 
in&nt  and  the  man,  a  reverse  process  must  be  followed  during  the  period 
between  infancy  and  manhood  7  and  that  too,  even  in  so  simple  a  thing  as 
learning  the  properties  of  objects?  Is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  one 
method  must  be  pursued  throughout  ?  And  is  not  nature  perpetually  thrusting 
this  method  upon  us,  if  we  had  but  the  wit  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt 
it?  What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of  children  for  intellectual 
sympathy?  Mark  how  the  in&nt  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  iolo  your  face 
the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  too  may  look  at  it.  See  when  it  makes  a  creak  with 
its  wet  finger  on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  you;  does  it  again,  and 
again  looks  at  you;  thus  saying  as  clearly  as  it  can — '^Hear  this  new  sound.*' 
Watch  how  the  elder  children  come  into  the  poom  exclaiming — "  Mamma,  see 
what  a  curious  thing;'*  ** Mammae  look  at  this,"  "Mamma,  look  at  that;**  and 
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woQld  oontiDue  the  habit,  did  not  the  tjUlj  mamma  tell  them  not  to  tease  her. 
Obeenre  how,  when  ont  with  the  nurae-maid,  each  litUe  one  nma  up  to  her  with 
the  new  flower  it  has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is^  and  to  gfet  her 
atoo,  to  saj  it  is  pretty.  listen  to  the  eager  volability  with  which  every  urchin 
describes  any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only  he  can  find  some  one  who  will 
attend  with  any  interest  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  the  surfiuw?  Is  it  not 
dear  that  we  must  conform  our  course  to  these  intellectual  instincts — that  we 
must  just  systematize  the  natural  process — ^that  we  must  listen  to  all  the  child 
has  to  tell  us  about  each  object,  must  induce  it  to  say  every  thing  it  can  think 
of  about  such  object,  must  occasionally  draw  its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not  yet 
observed,  with  the  view  of  leading  it  to  notice  them  itself  whenever  they  recuc^ 
and  must  go  on  by-and-by  to  indicate  or  supply  new  series  of  things  for  a  like 
exhaustive  examination? 

SXAICPLE  or  ▲  MASTSE'S  UNCOysaOUS  TUITION  ON  0BJXCT8. 

8.  Step  by  step  the  mother  fieimiliarizes  her  little  boy  with  the  names  of  the 
fhnpler  attributes,  hardness,  softness,  color,  taste,  size,  &c.,  in  doing  which  she 
finds  him  eagerly  help  by  bring^g  this  to  show  her  that  it  is  red,  and  the  other 
lo  make  her  feel  that  it  is  hard,  as  fitft  as  she  gives  him  words  for  these  pro- 
perties. Each  additional  property,  as  she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fresh 
thing  which  he  brings  her,  she  takes  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  those 
lie  already  knows ;  so  that  by  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate,  he  may  get  into 
the  habit  of  repeating  them  one  after  another.  Gradually  as  there  occur  casee 
in  which  he  omits  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  properties  he  has  become  ao* 
Attainted  with,  she  introduces  the  practice  of  asking  him  whether  there  is  not 
something  more  that  be  can  tell  her  about  the  thing  he  has  got  Probably  he 
does  not  understand.  After  letting  him  puzzle  awhile  she  tells  him;  perhape 
laughing  at  him  a  little  for  his  fitilure.  A  few  recurrences  of  this  and  he  per- 
oeives  wbat>is  to  be  done.  When  next  she  says  she  knows  something  more 
about  the  object  than  he  has  told  her,  his  pride  is  roused ;  he  looks  at  it  in* 
tantly ;  he  thinks  over  all  that  he  has  heard ;  and  the  problem  being  easy,  pre- 
sently finds  it  out  He  is  full  of  glee  at  his  success,  and  ^e  sympathizes  with 
him.  In  common  with  every  child,  he  delights  iu  the  discovery  of  his  powers. 
He  wishes  for  more  victories,  and  goes  in  quest  of  more  things  about  which  to 
tell  her.  As  his  faculties  unfold  she  adds  quality  after  quality  to  his  list:  pro- 
gressing from  hardness  and  softness  to  roughness  and  smoothness,  firom  color 
to  polish,  from  simple  bodies  to  composite  ones — thus  constantly  complicating 
the  problem  as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  taxing  his  attention  and  memory 
to  a  gpreater  extent,  constantly  maintaining  his  interestH>y  supplying  liim  with 
new  impressions  such  as  his  mind  can  assimilate,  and  constantly  gratifying  him 
by  conquests  over  such  small  difficulties  as  he  can  master.  In  doing  this  she  ie 
manifestly  but  following  out  that  spontaneous  process  that  was  going  on  during 
a  still  earlier  period — simply  aiding  self-evolution ;  and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode 
suggested  by  the  boy's  instinctive  behavior  to  her.  Manifestly,  too,  the  course 
she  is  pursuing  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish  a  habit  of  exhaustive  ob- 
servation ;  which  ia  the  professed  aim  of  these  lessons.  To  (eS  a  child  this  and 
to  $how  it  the  other,  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  ^t  to  make  it  a  mere 
recipient  of  another's  observations :  a  proceeding  which  weakens  rather  than 
strengthens  it  powers  of  self-instruction — which  deprives  it  of  the  pleasures  re- 
sulting from  successful  activity — ^which  presents  this  aU-attrsotive  knowledge 
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under  the  aspect  of  fbrmal  tuitioEh-AQd  whidi  thai  generate!  that  indUfenoM 
and  even  disgust  with  which  these  objecMesaons  are  not  nnftequentlj  regarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  pnrsne  the  ooorae  above  described  is  simply  to  goide  the 
intellect  to  its  appropriate  food;  to  join  with  the  intellectaal  appetites  their 
natoral  adjuncts— amour  jpropre  and  the  desire  for  sympathj;  to  induce  bj  the 
union  of  all  these  an  intensity  of  attention  which  insures  perceptions  alike  yvhA 
and  complete ;  and  to  habituate  the  mind  ftom  the  beginning  to  that  practice  of 
sdf-help  which  it  must  ultimately  follow. 

xzmrsiov  or  ths  fizld  or  objxot-teachino. 

9.  Object-lessons  should  not  only  be  carried  on  after  quite  a  different  fiuhioa 
ftom  that  commonly  pursued,  but  should  be  extended  to  a  range  of  things  &r 
wider,  and  continue  to  a  period  far  later,  than  now.  They  should  not  b« 
limited  to  the  contents  of  the  house ;  but  should  indudo  those  of  the  fields  and 
the  hedges,  the  quarry  and  the  sea-shore.  They  should  not  cease  with  early 
childhood;  but  should  be  so  kept  up  during  youth  as  insensibly  to  meige  into 
the  investigations  of  the  naturalist  and  the*  man  of  science.  Here  again  w% 
have  but  to  follow  nature's  leadings.  Where  can  be  seen  an  intenser  delight 
than  that  of  children  picking  up  new  flowers  and  watching  new  insectSi  or 
hoarding  pebbles  and  shells?  And  who  is  there  but  perceives  that  by  qrmpft- 
thizing  with  them  they  may  be  led  on  to  any  extent  of  inquiry  into  the  quali- 
ties and  structures  of  these  things?  Every  botanist  who  has  had  children  with 
him  in  the  woods  and  the  lanes  must  have  noticed  how  eagerly  they  joined  in 
his  pursuits,  how  keenly  they  searched  out  plants  for  him,  how  intently  thej 
watched  whilst  he  examined  them,  how  they  overwhelmed  him  with  questions. 
The  consistent  follower  of  Bacon — the  '*  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,"  will 
see  that  we  ought  modestly  to  adopt  the  oounse  of  culture  thus  indicated. 
Having  gained  due  familiarity  with  the  simpler  properties  of  inorganic  objects^ 
the  child  should  by  the  same  process  be  led  on  to  a  like  exhaustive  examinatian 
of  the  things  it  picks  up  in  its  daily  walks-— the  less  complex  fiusts  they  present 
behig  alone  noticed  at  first :  in  plants,  the  color,  number,  and  forms  of  the  petali 
and  idiapes  of  the  stalks  and  leaves :  in  insects,  the  numbers  of  the  wings,  legSi 
and  antenna,  and  their  colors.  As  these  become  fiilly  appreciated  and  invari- 
ably observed,  further  &ots  may  be  successively  introduced:  in  the  one  case^ 
the  numbers  of  stamens  and  pistils,  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  whether  radial  or 
bilateral  in  symmetry,  the  arrangement  and  character  of  the  leaves,  whether 
opposite  or  alternate,  stalked  or  sessile,  smooth  or  hairy,  serrated,  toothed,  or 
crenate;  in  the  other,  the  divisions  of  the  body,  the  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
the  markings  of  the  wings,  the  number  of  joints  in  the  legs,  and  the  forms  of 
the  smaller  organs — the  system  pursued  throughout  being  that  of  making  it  tht 
child's  ambition  to  say  respecting  every  thing  it  finds,  all  that  can  be  said. 
Then  when  a  fit  age  has  been  reached,  the  means  of  preserving  these  plants 
which  have  become  so  interesting  in  virtue  of  the  knowledge  obtained  of  them, 
may  as  a  great  &vor  be  supplied;  and  eventually,  as  a  still  greater  &vor,  may 
also  be  supplied  the  apparatus  needful  for  keeping  the  larvae  of  our  conunon 
butterflies  and  moths  through  their  transformations— a  practice  which,  s»we 
can  personally  testify^jrields  the  highest  gratification;  is  continued  with  ardor 
for  years;  when  joined  with  the  formation  of  an  entomologioal  ooUection,  adda 
inmiense  interest  to  Saturday-afternoon  ramblee;  and  forms  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  physiology.  * 
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TALUS  07  A  LOTS  AVD  A  KKOWLEDOS  07  VATUBI. 

10.  If  there  is  a  more  worthj  aim  for  ua  than  to  be  drudges — if  there  are 
other  lues  in  the  things  around  us  than  their  power  to  bring  money — ^if  there 
are  higher  fkculties  to  be  ezeiciaed  than  acquiaitire  and  sensual  ones— if  the 
pleasares  which  poetry  and  art  and  science  and  philosophy  can  bring  are  of  any 
moment — then  is  it  desirable  that  the  instinctive  inclination  which  every  child 
shows  to  observe  natural  beauties  and  investigate  natural  phenomena  should  be 
enoourkged.  But  this  gross  utilitarianism  which  is  content  to  come  into  the 
world  and  quit  it  again  withodt  knowing  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  or  what  it 
oontains,  may  be  met  on  its  own  ground.  It  will  by  and  by  be  found  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  more  important  than  any  other  knowledge 
whatever — that  the  laws  of  life  include  not  only  all  bodily  and  mental  processeoi 
but  by  implication  all  the  transactions  of  the  house  and  the  street,  all  oommeroei 
all  politics,  all  morals — and  that  therefore  without  a  due  acquaintance  with 
them  neither  personal  nor  social  conduct  can  be  rightly  regulated.  It  will 
eventually  be  seen  too,  that  the  laws  of  life  are  essentially  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  organic  creation ;  and  further,  that  they  can  not  be  properly  under- 
stood in  their  complex  manifestations  until  they  have  been  studied  in  their 
simpler  ones.  And  when  this  is  seen,  it  will  be  also  seen  that  in  aiding  the 
child  to  acquire  the  out-of-door  information  for  which  it  shows  so  great  ^ 
syidity,  and  in  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  such  information  throughout 
youth,  we  are  simply  inducing  it  to  store  up  the  raw  material  for  future  organiza- 
tbn — the  facts  that  will  one  day  bring  home  to  it  with  due  force  those  great 
generalizations  of  science  by  which  actions  may  be  rightly  guided. 

DRAWixa — ^mcLUDixa  yobm  asd  color. 

11.  The  spreading  recognition  of  drawing  as  an  element  of  education,  is  one 
amongst  many  signs  of  the  more  rational  views  on  mental  culture  now  begin- 
ning to  prevail.  Once  more  it  may  be  remarked  that  teachers  are  at  leng^ 
adopting  the  course  which  nature  has  for  ages  been  pressing  upon  their  notice. 
The  spontaneous  efforts  made  by  children  to  represent  the  men,  houses,  trees, 
aad  animals  around  them— on  a  slate  if  they  can  get  nothing  better,  or  with 
lead-pencil  on  paper,  if  they  can  bog  them — are  familiar  to  all  To  be  shown 
through  a  picture-book  is  one  of  their  highest  gratifications;  and  as  usual,  their 
strong  imitative  tendency  presently  generates  in  them  the  ambition  to  make 
pictures  themselves  also.  This  attempt  to  depict  the  striking  things  they  see  is 
a  fhrther  instinctive  exercise  of  the  perceptions — a  means  whereby  still  greater 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  observation  is  induced.  And  alike  by  seeking  to 
hiterest  us  in  their  discoveries  of  the  sensible  properties  of  thmgs,  and  by  their 
endeavors  to  draw,  they  solicit  from  us  just  that  kind  of  culture  which  they 
most  need. 

Had  teachers  been  guided  by  nature's  hints  not  only  in  the  making  of  draw- 
ing a  part  of  education,  but  in  the  choice  of  their  modes  of  teaching  it^  thej 
would  have  done  still  better  than  they  have  done.  What  is  it  that  the  child 
first  tries  to  represent?  Things  that  are  large,  things  that  are  attractive  in 
color,  things  round  which  its  pleasurable  associations  most  cluster — ^human 
beings  from  whom  it  has  received  so  many  emotions,  cows  and  dogs  which  in- 
terest by  the  many  phenomena  they  present,  houses  that  are  hourly  visible  and 
strike  by  their  size  and  contrast  of  parts.    And  which  of  all  the  prooenet  of 
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representation  gives  it  most  delight?  Gdoring.  Paper  ixtd  pencil  are  good  in 
de&nlt  of  something  better;  but  a  box  of  paints  and  a  brash — ^these  are  the 
treasures.  The  drawing  of  outlines  immediately  becomes  seoondaiy  to  color* 
ing — is  gone  through  mainlj  with  a  view  to  the  coloring;  and  if  leave  can  be 
got  to  color  a  book  of  prints,  how  great  is  the  &yor  I  Now,  ridiculous  as  such 
a  position  will  seem  to  drawing-masters,  who  postpone  coloring  and  who  teach 
form  by  a  dreary  discipline  of  copying  lines,  we  believe  that  the  course  of  cul* 
ture  thus  indicated  is  the  right  one.  That  priority  of  color  to  form,  ^ich,  as 
already  pointed  out,  has  a  psychological  basis,  and  in  virtue  of  which  psycholo- 
gical basis  arises  this  strong  preference  in  the  child,  should  be  rccogniized  fh>m 
the  very  beginning;  and  from  the  very  beginning  also  tho  things  imitated 
should  be  real.  That  greater  delight  in  color  which  is  not  only  oon8picuous  in 
children  but  persists  in  most  persons  throughout  life,  should  bo  continuous 
employed  as  the  natural  stimulus  to  tho  mastery  of  the  comparatively  difficult 
and  unattractive  form — should  bo  the  prospective  reward  for  the  achievement 
of  form.  And  these  instinctive  attempts  to  represent  interesting  actualities 
should  be  all  along  encouraged ;  in  the  conviction  that  as,  by  a  widening  ex- 
perience, smaller  and  more  practicable  objects  become  interesting,  they  too  wHl 
be  attempted;  and  that  so  a  g^duol  approximation  will  be  made  towards  imitfr* 
tions  having  some  resemblance  to  tho  realities.  No  matter  how  grotesque  the 
shapes  produced :  no  matter  how  daubed  and  glaring  the  colors.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the.  chUd  is  producing  g^d  drawings:  the  question  is,  whether 
it  is  developing  its  faculties.  It  has  first  to  gain  some  command  over  its  fingers, 
some  crado  notions  of  likeness ;  and  this  practice  is  better  than  any  other  for 
tliese  ends ;  seeing  that  it  is  the  Fpontaneous  and  the  interesting  one.  During 
those  early  years,  be  it  remembered,  no  formaf  drawing-lessons  are  possible: 
shall  we  therefore  repress,  or  neglect  to  aid,  these  efforts  at  self-culture  ?  or 
shall  we  encourage  and  guide  them  as  normal  exercises  of  the  perceptions  and 
the  powers  of  manipulation  ?  If  by  tho  supply  of  cheap  wood-cuts  to  be 
colored,  and  simple  contour-maps  to  have  their  boundary  lines  tinted,  we  can 
not  only  pleasurably  draw  out  the  faculty  of  color,  but  can  incidentally  produce 
some  fiimiliarity  with  the  outlines  of  things  and  countries,  and  some  ability  to 
move  the  brush  steadily ;  and  if  by  the  supply  of  temptingly-painted  objects  we 
can  keep  up  tho  instinctive  practice  of  making  representations,  however  rough, 
it  must  happen  that  by  the  time  drawing  is  commonly  commenced  there  will 
exist  a  facility  that  would  else  have  been  absent  Time  will  have  been  gained; 
and  trouble  both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  saved. 

DDIENSIONS  IN  PEBSFECTIVE. 

12.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  tho  general  principles  of  educa- 
tion that  have  been  laid  down,  the  process  of  learning  to  draw  should  be 
throughout  continuous  with  those  efforts  of  early  childhood  described  above,  as 
so  worthy  of  encouragement.  By  the  time  that  tho  voluntary  practice  thus 
initiated  has  given  some  steadiness  of  hand,  and  somo  tolerable  ideas  of  propor- 
tion, there  will  have  arisen  a  vague  notion  of  body  as  presenting  its  three 
dinjen'sions  in  perspective.  And  when,  after  sundiy  abortive,  Chinese-like 
attempts  to  render  this  appearance  on  pax)cr,  there  has  grown  up  a  pretty  dear 
perception  of  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  and  a  desire  to  achieve  it,  a  first  lesson 
in  empirical  perspective  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  apparatus  occasionaUy 
used  in  explaining  perspective  as  a  science.    This  sounds  formidable ;  but  the 
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ezperiment  is  buth  eomprehensiTe  and  interesting  to  anj  boj  or  girl  of  ordinal) 
intelligenoe.  A  plate  of  glass  so  framed  as  to  stand  rertioally  on  the  table, 
being  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  a  book,  or  like  simple  object  laid  on  the  othor 
side  of  it,  he  is  requested,  whilst  keeping  the  eye  in  one  position,  to  make  ink 
dots  upon  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  coincide  with,  or  hide  the  comers  of  this 
object  He  is  then  told  to  join  these  dots  by  lines;  on  doing  which  he  per- 
ceives that  the  lines  ho  makes  Iiide,  or  coincide  with  the  outlines  of  the  object 
And  then  on  being  asked  to  put  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass, 
he  dieoovers  that  the  lines  he  has  thus  drawn  represent  the  object  as  he  saw  it 
They  not  only  look  like  it,  but  he  perceives  that  they  must  be  like  it,  because 
he  made  them  agree  with  its  outlines ;  and  by  removing  the  paper  ho  can 
repeatedly  convince  himself  that  they  do  ag^ree  witli  its  outlines.  The  tact  is 
new  and  striking ;  and  serves  him  as  an  experimental  demonstration,  that  lines 
of  certain  lengths,  placed  in  certain  directions  on  a  plane,  can  represent  lines 
of  other  lengths,  and  having  other  directions  in  space.  Subsequently,  by 
gradually  changing  the  position  of  the  object,  he  may  be  led  to  observe  how 
some  lines  Ehorten  and  disappear,  whilst  others  come  into  sight  and  lengthen. 
The  convergence  of  parallel  lines,  and,  indeed,  all  the  leading  facts  of  perspec- 
tive may,  from  time  to  time,  be  similarly  illustrated  to  him.  If  he  has  been 
duly  accustomed  to  self-help,  ho  will  gladly,  when  it  is  suggested,  make  the 
attempt  to  draw  one  of  these  outlines  upon  paper,  by  the  eye  only ;  and  it  may 
loon  be  made  an  exciting  aim  to  produce,  unassisted,  a  representation,  as  like 
as  he  can,  to  one  subsequently  sketched  on  the  glass,  llius,  without  the  un- 
intelligent, mechanical  practice  of  copying  other  drawings,  but  by  a  method  at 
once  simple  and  attractive — rational,  yet  not  abstract,  a  familiarity  ^ith  the 
linear  appearances  of  things,  and  a  faculty  of  rendering  them,  may  be,  step  by 
Btep,  acquired.  To  which  advantages  add  these : — that  even  thus  early  tho 
pupil  learns,  almost  unconsciously,  the  true  theory  of  a  picture — namely,  that 
it  is  a  delineation  of  objects  as  they  appear  when  projected  on  a  plane  placed 
between  them  and  the  eye ;  and  that  when  he  reaches  a  fit  ago  for  commencing 
scientific  perspective  he  is  already  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  which 
form  its  logical  basis. 

GEOMETRT — PRIMARY.  ^  * 

13.  As  exhibiting  a  rational  mode  of  communicating  primary  conceptions  in 
geometry,  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  tho  following  passage  from  Mr. 
"Wyse : — * 

."  A  child  has  been  in  tho  habit  of  using  cubes  for  arithmetic ;  let  him  use 
them  also  for  tho  elements  of  geometry.  I  would  begin  with  solids,  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  plan.  It  saves  all  the  difficulty  of  absurd  definitions,  and  bad  ex- 
planations on  points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  which  are  nothing  but  abstractions. 
...  A  cube  presents  many  of  tho  principal  elements  of  geometry ;  it  at 
once  exhibits  points,  straight  lines,  parallel  lines,  angles,  parallelograms,  &a,  Ac. 
These  cubes  are  divisible  into  various  parts.  The  pupil  has  already  been 
familiarized  with  such  divisions  in  numeration,  and  he  now  proceeds  to  a  com- 
parison of  their  several  parts,  and  of  tho  relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other. 
.  .  .  From  thence  he  advances  to  globes,  which  furnish  him  with  elementary 
notions  of  the  circle,  of  curves  generally,  &a,  Ac. 

'*  Being  tolerably  familiar  with  solids,  ho  may  now  substitute  planes.    The 
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tranmtion  maj  be  made  very  eMj.  Lei  the  cabe^  for  instance,  be  cat  into  tlun 
diyiaiona,  and  placed  on  paper ;  he  will  then  see  as  many  plane  rectangles  as  he 
has  divisions;  so  witli  all  the  others.  Globes  may  be  treated  in  the  same  man* 
ner;  he  will  tliua  see  how  surfaces  really  are  generated,  and  be  enaUed  to 
abstract  them  with  fiKiHty  in  every  solid. 

*'  He  has  thus  acquired  the  alphabet  and  reading  of  geometiy.  He  now 
proceeds  to  write  it 

"The  simplest  operation,  and  therefore  the  first,  is  merely  to  place  ttieae 
planes  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  pass  the  pencil  round  them.  When  this  has 
been  frequently  done,  the  plane  may  be  put  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  child 
required  to  copy  it,  and  so  on." 

A  stock  of  geometrical  conceptions  having  been  obtained,  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  this  reKx)mmended  by  Mr.  Wyse,  a  further  step  may,  in  course  of  time^ 
be  taken,  by  introducing  the  practice  of  testing  the  correctness  of  all  figoiea 
drawn  by  the  eye ;  thus  alike  exciting  an  ambition  to  make  them  exact,  and 
continually  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  that  ambition.  In  the  catting 
out  of  pieces  for  his  card-houses,  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental  diagrams  for 
coloring,  and  in  those  various  instructive  occupations  which  an  inyentiye 
teacher  will  lead  him  into,  he  may  be  for  a  length  of  time  advantageously  left, 
like  the  primitive  builder,  to  tentative  processes ;  and  will  so  gain  an  abundant 
experience  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  his  aims  by  the  unaided  senses. 
When,  having  meanwhile  undergone  a  valuable  discipline  of  the  perceptions,  he 
has  reached  a  fit  age  for  using  a  pair  of  compasses,  he  will,  whilst  duly  appre- 
ciating these  as  enabling  him  to  verify  his  ocular  guesses,  be  still  hindered  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  approximatrve  method.  In  this  stage  he  may  be  left  for  a 
further  period:  partly  as  being  yet  too  young  for  any  thing  higher;  partly 
because  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  still  more  strongly  the 
want  of  systematic  contrivances.  If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
made  continuously  interesting ;  and  )£,  in  the  early  civilization  of  the  child,  as  in 
tlie  early  civilization  of  the  race,  science  becomes  attaractive  only  as  ministering 
to  art;  it  is  manifest  that  the  proper  preliminary  to  geometiy  is  a  long  practice 
in  those  constructive  processes  which  geometry  will  facilitate.  Observe  that 
here,  too,  nature  points  the  way.  Almost  invariably,  children,  show  a  strong 
propensity  to  cut  out  things  in  paper,  to  make,  to  build — a  propensity  which,  if 
duly  encouraged  and  directed,  will  not  only  prepare  the  way  for  scientific  con- 
ceptions, bat  will  develop  those  powers  of  manipulation  in  which  most  pe<^e 
are  so  deficient. 

QKOMXTBT — ^EMPIRICAL. 

14.  When  the  observing  and  inventive  foculties  have  attained  the  requisite 
power,  the  pupil  may  be  introduced  to  empirical  geometiy ;  that  is — geometiy 
dealing  with  methodical  solutions,  but  not  with  the  demonstrations  of  them. 
Like  all  other  transitions  in  education,  this  should  be  made  not  formally  but  in- 
cidentally; and  the  relationship  to  constructive  art  should  still  be  maintained. 
To  make  a  tetrahedron  in  cardboard,  like  one  given  to  him,  is  a  problem  which 
will  alike  interest  the  pupil,  and  serve  as  a  convenient  starting-point  In  ai- 
temptiog  this,  he  finds  it  needfhl  to  draw  four  equilateral  triangles  arrsnged  in 
■pedal  positions.  Being  unable  in  the  absence  of  an  exact  method  to  do  tiiia 
accurately  he  discovers  on  patting  the  triangles  into  their  respective  poritJoni^ 
that  he  can  not  make  their  mdea  fit,  and  that  their  angles  do  not  propei^  oieeC 
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•t  tile  apex.  He  maj  now  be  shown  how  by  describing  a  couple  of  drdes, 
each  of  these  triangles  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  correctness  anc\^  without 
goessfaig ;  and  after  his  failure  he  will  duly  value  the  information.  Haying  thus 
helped  him  to  the  solution  of  his  first  problem,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the 
nature  of  geometrical  methods,  he  is  in  future  to  be  left  altogether  to  his  own 
ingenuity  in  solving  the  questions  put  to  him.  To  bisect  a  line,  to  erect  a  per- 
pendicular, to  describe  a  square,  to  bisect  an  angle,  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a 
given  line,  to  describe  a  hexagon,  are  problems  which  a  little  patience  will 
enable  him  to  find  out  And  fh>m  these  he  may  be  led  on  step  by  step  to  ques- 
tions of  a  more  complex  kind ;  all  of  which,  under  judicious  management,  he 
will  puzzle  through  unhelped.  Doubtless,  many  of  those  brought  up  under  the 
oild  regime,  will  look  upon  this  assertion  skeptically.  We  speak  fh)m  facts, 
however,  and  those  neither  few  nor  special  We  have  seen  a  class  of  boys  be- 
oome  80  interested  in  making  out  solutions  to  these  problems,  as  to  look  forward 
to  their  geometry-lesson  as  a  chief  event  of  the  week.  Within  the  last  month, 
we  have  been  told  of  one  girls'  school,  in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies 
voluntarily  occupy  themselves  with  geometrical  questions  out  of  school-hours; 
and  of  another,  in  which  they  not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  one  of  them  is 
begging  for  problems  to  find  out  during  the  holidays — ^both  which  facts  we 
state  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  There  could  indeed  be  no  stronger  proofs 
than  are  thus  aflbrded  of  the  practicability  and  the  immense  advantage  of  self- 
development.  A  branch  of  knowledge  which  as  commonly  taught  is  dry  and 
even  repulsive,  may,  by  following  the  method  of  nature,  be  made  extremely  in- 
teresting and  profoundly  beneficial.  We  say  profoundly  beneficial,  because  the 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  gaining  of  geometrical  facts,  but  often  revolu- 
tkmize  the  whole  state  of  mind.  It  has  repeatedly  occurred,  that  those  who 
have  been  stupefied  by  the  ordinary  school-drill — by  its  abstract  formulas,  by  its 
wearisome  tasks,  by  its  cramming — have  suddenly  had  their  intellects  roused, 
by  thus  ceasing  to  make  them  passive  recipients,  and  inducing  them  to  become 
active  discoverers. 

This  empirical  geometry  which  presents  an  endless  series  of  problems,  and 
should  be  continued  along  with  other  studies  for  years,  may  throughout  be  ad- 
vantageously accompanied  by  those  concrete  applications  of  its  principles  which 
serve  as  its  preliminary.  After  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  and  the  various  forms 
of  pyramid  and  prism  have  been  mastered,  may  come  the  more  complex  regular 
bodies — the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahedron — to  construct  which  out  of 
single  pieces  of  cardboard  requires  considerable  ingenuity.  From  these,  the 
transition  may  naturally  be  made  to  such  modified  forms  of  the  regular  bodies 
as  are  met  with  in  crystals — the  truncated  cube,  the  cube  with  its  dihedral  as 
well  as  its  solid  angles  truncated,  the  octahedron  and  the  various  prisms  as 
similarly  modified ;  in  imitating  which  numerous  forms  assumed  by  different 
metals  and  salts,  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  mineralogy  will  be 
incidentally  gained.  After  long  continuance  in  exercises  of  this  kind,  rational 
geometry,  as  may  be  supposed,  presents  no  obstacles.  Constantly  habituated 
to  contemplate  relationships  of  form  and  quantity,  and  vaguely  perceiving  fh>m 
time  to  time  the  necessity  of  certain  results  as  reached  by  certain  means,  the 
pupil  comes  to  regard  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  as  the  missing  supplements 
to  his  &miliar  problems.  His  well-disciplined  faculties  enable  him  easily  to 
master  its  successive  propositions,  and  to  appreciate  their  value ;  and  he  has  tbs 
oocasional  gratification  of  finding  some  of  his  own  methods  proved  to  be  true. 
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Thus  he  enjoys  what  U  to  the  unprepared  a  dreary  taak.  It  only  remaina  to 
add,  that  his  mind  will  presently  arrive  at  a  fit  condition  idr  that  nx)at  valuabla 
of  all  exercises  for  the  reflectiTe  faculties — the  making  of  original  demon- 
strationa. 

THE  ACQUISmOX  OF  KKOWLBDOl  BDOULD  BB  A  PROCESS  OF  BKLF-IXSTBUCTIOK 

AND  COKTUfUOUS  PLXA8UBE. 

15.  If  progression  ftom  simple  to  complex,  and  fiom  concrete. to  abetra(^  be 
considered  the  essential  requirements  as  dictated  by  abstract  psychology,  then 
do  these  requirements  that  knowledge  shall  be  self-mastered,  and  pleasurably 
mastered,  become  the  tests  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  the  dictates  of  ab- 
stract psychology  are  being  fulfilled.  If  the  first  embody  the  leading  genesalixa- 
tions  of  tlie  science  of  mental  growth,  the  last  are  the  chief  canons  of  the  art  of 
fostering  mental  growth.  For  manifestly  if  the  steps  in  our  currioiiium  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  successively  ascended  by  the  pupil  himself  with  little 
or  no  help,  they  must  correspond  with  the  stages  of  evolution,  in  his  faculties; 
and  manifestly  if  the  successive  achievements  of  these  steps  are  intrinsically 
gratifying  to  him,  it  follows  that  they  require  no  more  than  a  normal  exerdae 
of  his  powers. 

But  the  making  education  a  process  of  self-evolution  has  other  advantages 
than  this  of  keeping  our  lessons  in  the  right  order.  In  the  first  place,  it  guar- 
antees a  vividness  and  permanency  of  impression  which  the  usual  methods  can 
never  produce.  Any  piece  of  knowledge  which  the  pupil  has  himself  acquired, 
any  problem  which  he  has  himself  solved,  becomes  by  virtue  of  the  conquest 
much  more  thoroughly  his  than  it  could  else  bo.  The  preliminary  activity  of 
mind  which  his  success  implies,  the  concentration  of  thought  necessary  to  it, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  on  his  triumph,  conspire  to  register  all  the  fioMits 
in  his  memory  in  a  way  that  no  mere  information  heard  from  a  teacher,  or  read 
in  a  school-book,  can  be  registered.  Even  if  he  fails,  the  tension  to  which  his 
Acuities  have  been  wound  up  insures  his  remembrance  of  the  solution  when 
given  to  him,  better  than  half  a  dozen  repetitions  would.  Observe  again,  that 
this  discipline  necessitates  a  continuous  organization  of  the  knowledge  he  ac- 
quires. It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  &cts  and  inferences,  assimilated  in  this 
normal  manner,  that  they  successively  become  the  premises  of  further  conclu- 
sions. The  solution  of  yesterday's  problem  helps  the  pupil  in  mastering  to- 
day'a  Thus  the  knowledge  is  turned  into  faculty  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  in,  and 
forthwith  aids  in  the  general  function  of  thinking — does  not  lie  merely  written 
in  the  pages  of  an  internal  library,  as  when  rote-learnt.  Mark  further,  the  im- 
portance of  the  moral  culture  which  this  constant  self-help  involves.  Courage 
in  attacking  difficulties,  patient  concentration  of  the  attention,  perseveranoe 
through  fidlures — ^these  are  characteristics  which  after-life  specially  requires; 
and  these  are  characteristics  which  this  system  of  making  the  mind  work  finr  fti 
food  specially  produces.  Tliat  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tion after  this  fashion  we  can  ourselves  testify ;  having  been  in  youth  thus  led 
to  successively  solve  the  comparatively  complex  problems  of  Perspective.  And 
that  leading  teachers  have  been  gradually  tending  in  this  direction  is  indicated 
alike  in  the  saying  of  Fellenbeiig,  that  "the  individual,  independent  activity  of 
the  pupU  is  of  much  greater  hnportance  than  the  ordmaiy  busy  ofBckmsneM  of 
many  who  assume  the  office  of  educators ;"  in  the  ophuon  of  Horace  Uann,  that 
"unfortunately  education  amongst  us  at  present  oonaistB  too  much  in  (dtt^p^not 
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l»  irm»img;^  and  in  the  remaris  of  M.  l£arcel,  that  '*what  the  learner  diacovers 
hj  mental  exertion  ia  better  known  than  what  ia  told  to  him.** 

A  pleaaurable  atate  of  feeling  ia  far  more  favorable  to  intellectual  action  than 
one  of  imUlTerence  or  disguat  Every  one  knows  that  things  read,  heard,  or 
seen  with  interest,  are  better  remembered  than  thoee  read,  heard,  or  seen  with 
•pathj.  In  the  one  case  the  faculties  appealed  to  are  actively  occupied  with 
the  sobject  presented ;  in  the  other  thej  are  inactively  occupied  with  it ;  and 
the  attention  ia  continually  drawn  away  after  more  attractive  thoughts.  Hence 
the  impressiona  are  respectively  strong  and  weak. 

No  one  can  compare  the  faces  and  manners  of  two  boys — the  one  made  happy 
by  mastering  interesting  subjects,  and  the  other  made  miserable  by  disgust  with 
his  studies,  by  consequent  failure,  by  cold  looks,  by  threats,  by  punishment — 
without  seeing  that  the  disposition  of  the  one  is  being  benefited,  and  that  of  the 
other  gfeaUy  injured.  Whoever  has  marked  tlie  effect  of  intellectual  success 
^pon  the  mind,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  will  see  that  in  the 
one  case  both  temper  and  health  are  favorably  affected ;  whilst  in  the  other 
there  is  danger  of  permanent  moroseness,  of  permanent  timidity,  and  even  of 
permanent  constitutional  depression.  To  all  which  considerations  we  must  add 
the  flirther  one,  that  the  relationship  between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is,  other 
things  equal,  rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  antagonistic  and  powerless, 
according  as  the  system  of  culture  produces  happiness  or  misery.  Human 
beings  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  associated  ideas.  A  daily  minister  of  pain  can 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  a  secret  dislike,  and  if  he  causes  no  emotions  but 
pamful  ones,  will  inevitably  be  hated.  Conversely,  he  who  constantly  aids  chil- 
dren to  their  ends,  hourly  provides  them  with  the  satisfactions  of  conquest, 
hourly  encourages  them  through  their  difQculties  and  sympathizes  in  their  suo 
cesse^  can  not  fiul  to  bo  liked ;  nay,  if  his  behavior  is  consistent  throughout^ 
must  be  loved.  And  when  we  remember  how  efficient  and  benign  is  the  con- 
trol of  a  master  who  is  felt  to  be  a  friend,  when  compared  with  the  control  of 
one  who  is  looked  upon  with  aversion,  or  at  best  indifference,  we  may  infer  that 
tile  indirect  advantages  of  conducting  education  on  the  happiness  principle  do 
not  fall  far  short  of  the  direct  ones.  To  all  who  question  the  possibility  of  act- 
ing out  the  system  here  advocated,  we  reply  as  before,  that  not  only  does  theory 
point  to  it,  but  experience  commends  it.  To  the  many  verdicts  of  distinguished 
teachers  who  since  Pestalozzi's  time  have  testified  this,  may  be  here  added  that 
of  Professor  Pillans,  who  asserts  that  "  where  young  people  are  taught  aa  they 
ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  as  happy  in  school  aa  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted, 
nay,  often  more,  with  the  well-directed  exercise  of  their  mental  energies,  than 
with  that  of  their  muscular  powers." 

As  suggesting  a  final  reason  for  making  education  a  process  of  self-instruction, 
and  by  consequence  a  process  of  pleasurable  instruction,  we  may  advert  to  the 
Act.  that,  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability  that  education  will 
not  cease  when  school-days  end.  As  long  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ia 
rendered  habitually  repugnant,  so  long  will  there  be  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
discontinue  it  when  free  from  the  coercion  of  parents  and  masters.  And  when 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  haa  been  rendered  habitually  gratifying,  then  will 
there  be  as  prevailing  a  tendency  to  continue,  without  superintendence,  that 
same  self-culture  previously  carried  on  under  superintendence.  These  results 
are  inevitable.  While  the  laws  of  mental  association  remain  true — while  men 
4Milre  the  things  and  plaoea  that  suggest  painful  recollections^  and  delight  in 
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those  which  call  to  mind  bj-gone  pleMures— painftil  lemoDB  will  make  knowl* 
edge  repulaiye,  aad  pleesorable  lesBona  ynH  make  it  attractiTe.  The  men  to 
whom  in  boyhood  in£>nnation  came  in  dreary  tasks  along  with  threats  of  pontsh* 
ment,  and  who  were  never  led  into  babits  of  independent  inquiry,  are  nnlikelj 
to  be  students  in  after  years;  while  those  to  whom  it  came  in  the  natural 
fbrmS)  at  the  proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as  not  only  interest- 
ing in  themselYes,  but  as  the  occasions  of  a  long  series  of  gratifying  suc- 
cesses, are  likely  to  continue  through  life  that  self-instruction  oonunenced  in 
youth. 

IV.  WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  18  MOflT  WORTH. 
THS  BILATIYE  TALUES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Before  there  can  be  a  rational  wrriculum^  we  must  settle  which  things  it 
most  conoems  us  to  know;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon*s,  now  unfbrtunately 
obsolete— we  must  determine  the  relative  values  of  knowledges. 

Had  we  time  to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be  particular.    To  quote  the 

old  song: — 

Coald  a  man  b«  eecnre 

That  his  daya  would  endure  . 

Aa  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years, 

What  things  might  he  know ! 

What  deeds  might  he  do  f 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care. 

"But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives"  must  ever  bear  in  mind  our  limited 
time  for  acquisition.  And  remembering  how  narrowly  this  time  is  limited,  not 
only  by  the  shortness  of  life,  but  also  still  more  by  the  business  of  life^  we 
ought  to  be  especially  solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we  have  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Before  devoting  years  to  some  subject  which  &shion  or  iSuncj 
suggests,  it  is  surely  wise  to  weigh  with  great  care  the  worth  of  the  results^  m 
compared  with  the  worth  of  various  alternative  Tesults  which  the  same  yean 
might  bring  if  otherwise  applied. 

How  to  hve? — that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the 
mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  general  problem  whidh 
comprehends  every  special  problem  is — the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  direction! 
under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the  body;  in  what  way  to 
treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  m 
fkmjly ;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those 
sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — ^how  to  use  all  our  ftoulties  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others — ^how  to  live  completely?  And 
this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the 
great  thing  which  education  has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living 
is  the  Amotion  whidi  education  has  to  discharge;  and  the  only  rational  mode 
of  judging  of  any  educational  course  ia,  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  diacfaaiges 
such  fbnction. 

Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  classify,  in  the  order  of  their  importances 
the  leading  Idnds  of  activity  which  constitute  human  lifoi  They  maj  be 
naturally  arranged  into:— 1.  Those  activities  which  direcUy  minister  to  seU^ 
preservation;  2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing  the  necessaries  of  lifo^  in* 
directly  minister  to  self-preservation;  8.  Those  aottvitke  which  have  for  their 
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tiie  rMiing  and  discipline  of  offipring;  4.  Those  acttyitlee  which  are  in* 
Tolred  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  politioal  relations;  6.  Those 
mJeoftllaneotta  activities  which  niake  np  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the 
tion  of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 


KNOWLEDaS  RSQUUDTB  TO  SXLr-PBSSEBTAnOV. 

S.  H^pily,  that  all-important  part  of  education  which  goes  to  secure  direct 
sdf-presenration,  is  in  great  part  already  provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be 
kit  to  our  blundering,  Nature  takes  it  into  her  own  hands.  While  yet  in  its 
nurse's  arms,  the  in&nt,  by  biding  its  fkce  and  crying  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
shows  the  dawning  instinct  to  attain  safety  by  flying  from  that  which  is  un- 
known and  may  be  dangerous ;  and  when  it  can  walk,  the  terror  it  manifests  if 
an  unfamiliar  dog  comes  near,  .or  the  screams  with  which  it  runs  to  its  mother 
after  any  startling  sight  or  sound,  shows  this  instinct  ftirther  developed.  More- 
over, knowledge  subserving  direct  self-preservation  is  that  which  it  is  chiefly 
busied  in  acquiring  fix>m  hour  to  hour.  How  to  balance  its  body ;  how  to  con- 
trol its  movements  so  as  to  avoid  collisions;  what  objects  are  hard,  and  will 
hurt  if  struck;  what  objects  are  heavy,  and  injure  if  they  fidl  on  the  limbs; 
whidi  things  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  which  not;  the  pains  in- 
flicted by  fire,  by  missiles,  by  sharp  instruments — these^  and  various  other 
pieces  of  information  needful  for  the  avoidance  of  death  or  accident,  it  is  ever 
learning.  And  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  energies  go  out  in  running,  climb- 
ing, and  jumping,  in  games  of  strength  and  games  of  skill,  we  see  in  all  these 
aotk>ns  by  which  the  muscles  are  developed,  the  perceptions  sharpened,  and  tlie 
judgment  quickened,  a  preparation  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  body  among  sur- 
rounding objects  and  movements ;  and  for  meeting  those  greater  dangers  that 
occasionally  occur  in  the  lives  of  all.  Being  thus,  as  we  say,  so  well  cared  for 
by  Nature,  this  fundamental  education  needs  comparatively  little  care  from  us. 
What  we  are  chiefly  called  upon  to  see,  is,  that  there  shall  be  fi-ee  scope  for 
gaining  this  experience,  and  receiving  this  discipline, — ^that  there  shall  be  no 
such  thwarting  of  Nature  as  that  by  which  stupid  schoolmistresses  commonly 
prevent  the  girls  in  their  charge  from  the  spontaneous  physical  activities  they 
would  indulge  in ;  and  so  render  them  comparatively  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  circumstances  of  peril. 

KNOWLEDGE  REQUISITE  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SUCCESS. 

'3.  While  every  one  is  ready  to  indorse  the  abstract  proposition  that  instruo- 
tion  fitting  youths  for  the  business  of  life  is  of  high  importance,  or  even  to  con- 
sider it  of  supreme  importance ;  yet  scarcely  any  inquire  what  instruction  will 
80  fit  them.  It  is  true  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  with  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  their  uses ;  but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said 
nearly  all.  While  the  great  bulk  of  what  else  is  acquired  has  no  bearing  on 
the  industrial  activities,  an  inmiensity  of  information  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  industrial  activities  is  entirely  passed  over. 

Por,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small  classes,  what  are  all  men  employed 
in  ?  They  are  employed  in  the  production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  com- 
moditie&  And  on  what  does  eflOciency  in  the  production,  preparation,  and  diB> 
tribution  of  commodities  depend?  It  depends  on  the  use  of  methods  fitted  to 
the  respective  natures  of  these  commodities ;  it  depends  on  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  physical,  chemical,  or  vital  properties,  as  the  case  may  be:  that  ia, 
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it  depends  on  Sdenoe.  This  order  of  knowledge,  which  is  in  grant  part  ignored 
in  oar  school  oonrseS)  is  the  order  of  knowledge  nndertying  the  right  peifima- 
nnoe  of  all  those  processes  by  which  dyilized  li&  is  made  possible. 

MaihemaUca. 

For  all  the  higher  arts  of  constraction,  some  acqoaintance  with  Mathematics 
is  indispensable.    The  Tillage  carpenter,  who,  lacking  rational  instruction,  lays 
out  his  work  bj  empirical  rules  kamt  in  his  iqpprenticeehip^  equallj  with  the 
builder  of  a  Britannia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  to  the  laws  of  quantita- 
tive relations.     The  surveyor  on  whose  survey  the  land  is  purchased ;  the 
architect  in  designing  a  mansion  to  be  built  on  it;  the  builder  in  preparing  his 
estimates ;  his  foreman  in  laying  out  the  foundations ;  the  masons  in  cutting  the 
stones;  and  the  various  artisans  who  put  up  the  fittings;  are  all  guided  bj 
geometrical  truths.    Bailway-making  is  regulated  flpom  beginning  to  end  \jj 
mathematics :  alike  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  sectk>ns ;  in  staking  out  the 
line;  in  the  mensuration  of  cuttings  and  embankments;  in  the  desigfning;  esti^ 
mating,  and  building  of  bridges,  culverts,  viaducts,  tunn^  stations.    And 
similarly  with  the  harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  engineering  and  architeotuial 
works  that  fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the  face  of  the  country;  as  well  as 
the  mines  that  run  underneath  it    Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  implied  to  astronoiny, 
the  art  of  navigation  has  grown ;  and  so,  by  this  sdenoe,  lias  been  made  possi- 
ble that  enormous  foreign  commerce  whidi  supports  a  large  part  of  our  popala> 
tion,  and  supplies  us  with  many  necessaries  and  most  of  our  luxuries.    And 
now-a-days  even  the  fiirmer,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his  drains,  has  recoune 
to  the  level — ^that  is,  to  geometrical  prindples.    When  from  those  divisions  of 
mathematics  which  deal  with  spaocj  and  number,  some  small  smattering  of 
whidi  is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to  that  other  division  which  deals  with  foroif 
of  which  even  a  smattering  is  scarcely  ever  given,  we  meet  with  another  laiige 
class  of  activities  which  this  sdence  presides  over.    On  the  apphcation  of 
rational  mechanics  depends  the  success  of  nearly  all  modem  manufacture.    The 
properties  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  ^  are  involved  in  every  machine— 
every  machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem ;  and  to  machineiy  in  these 
times  we  owe  nearly  all  production.    Trace  the  history  of  the  breakfkst-roU. 
The  soil  out  of  which  it  came  was  drained  with  machine-made  tiles;  the  sur- 
face was  turned  over  by  a  machine ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a  machine;  the 
wheat  was  reaped,  thrashed,  and  winnowed  by  machines;  by  machinery  it  was 
ground  and  bolted ;  and  had  the  flour  been  sent  to  Oosport^  it  might  have  been 
made  into  biscuits  by  a  machine.    Look  round  the  room  in  which  you  sit    If 
modem,  probably  the  bricks  in  its  walls  were  machine-made;  by  machinery  the 
flooring  was  sawn  and  planed,  the  mantel-shelf  sawn  and  polished,  the  paper- 
hangings  made  and  printed;  the  veneer  on  the  table,  the  turned  legs  of  the 
chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  are  all  products  of  machinery.    And  your 
dothing — ^plain,  figured,  or  printed — ^is  it  not  wholly  woven,  nay,  perhaps  even 
sewed,  by  machinery  ?    And  the  volume  you  are  readingp— «re  not  its  leaves 
fiibricated  by  one  machine  and  covered  with  these  words  by  another?    Add  to 
which  that  for  the  means  of  distribution  over  both  land  and  sea,  we  are  similarly 
indebted.    And  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  according  as  the  prindples  of 
mechanics  are  well  or  iU  used  to  these  ends,  comes  success  or  (Ulure— 4ndividQal 
and  national    The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  ibrmul»  for  the  strength  of 
materials,  builds  a  bridge  that  breaks  down.    The  manufikctunr  wiioie  apparatnt 
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ii  btcUy  deyiaed,  can  not  compete  with  another  whose  appantni  wastes  less  in 
ftiction  and  inertia.  The  ship-builder  adhering  to  the  old  model,  is  outsailed  bj 
one  who  builds  on  the  mechanically-justifled  wave-Hne  principle.  And  as  the 
ability  of  a  nation  to  hold  its  own  against  other  nations  depends  on  the  skilled 
•cttrity  of  its  units,  we  see  that  on  such  knowledge  may  turn  the  national  fate. 
Judge  then  the  worth  of  mathematics. 

Phyaica. 

Ttm  next  to  Phjsics.  Joined  with  mathematics,  it  has  given  us  the  steam- 
sngine,  which  does  the  work  of  millions  of  laborers.  That  section  of  physics 
whidi  deals  with  the  laws  of  heat,  has  taught  us  how  to  economize  fuel  in  our 
TarioQS  industries;  how  to  increase  the  produce  of  our  smelting  furnaces  by 
nbstituting  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast;  how  to  ventilate  our  mines;  how  to 
prevent  explosions  by  using  the  safety-lamp ;  and,  through  the  thermometer, 
how  to  regulate  innumerable  processes.  That  division  which  has  the  phenomena 
of  light  fbr  its  subject,  gives  eyes  to  the  old  and  the  myopic ;  aids  through  the 
mlcrofloope  in  detecting  diseases  and  adulterations ;  and  by  improved  lighthouses 
pfevents  shipwrecks.  Besearches  in  electricity  and  magnetism  have  saved  in« 
Oilciilable  life  and  property  by  the  compass ;  have  subserved  sundry  arts  by  the 
electrotype ;  and  now,  in  the  telegraph,  have  supplied  us  with  the  agency  by 
wliich  fbr  the  future  all  mercantile  transactions  will  be  regulated,  political  inter- 
eourse  carried  on,  and  perhaps  national  quarrels  often  avoided.  While  in  the 
details  of  in-door  life,  f^om  the  improved  kitchen-range  up  to  the  stereoscope  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  the  applications  of  advanced  physics  underlie  our 
comforts  and  gratifications. 

CJienUsiry. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  bearings  of  Chemistry  on  those  activities  by 
which  men  obtain  the  means  of  living.  The  bleacher,  the  dyer,  the  calico- 
printer,  are  severally  occupied  in  processes  that  are  well  or  ill  done  according  as 
they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  chemical  laws.  The  economical  reduction  from 
their  ores  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  iron,  are  in  a  gpreat  measure  questions 
of  chemistry.  Sugar-reflnmg,  gas-making,  soap-boiling,  gunpowder  manufiusture, 
■re  operations  all  partly  chemical ;  as  are  also  those  by  which  are  produced 
glass  and  porcelain.  Whether  the  distillor's  wort  stops  at  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation or  passes  into  the  acetous,  is  a  chemical  question  on  which  hangs  his 
profit  or  loss;  and  the  brewer,  if  his  business  is  sufBdenUy  large,  finds  it  pay 
to  keep  a  chemist  on  his  premises.  Glance  through  a  woric  on  tadmolgy,  and 
it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  process  in  the  arts 
or  manufactures  over  some  part  of  which  chemistry  does  not  preside.  And 
then,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  &ct  that  in  these  tunes,  agriculture,  to  be  profitably 
carried  on,  must  have  like  guidance.  The  analysis  of  manures  and  soils;  their 
adaptations  to  each  other;  the  use  of  gypsum  or  other  substance  fbr  fixing  am- 
monia; the  utilization  of  ooprolitea;  the  production  of  artificial  manures — all 
these  are  boons  of  chemistry  which  it  behooves  the  fhrmer  to  acquaint  himself 
with.  Be  it  in  the  ludfer  match,  or  in  disinfected  sewage,  or  in  photogimhp»— in 
bread  made  without  fermentation,  or  perflmies  extracted  flnom  refbse,  we  may 
pwceive  that  chemistry  affects  all  our  industries;  and  that,  by  consequence, 
knowledge  of  it  concerns  every  one  who  is  dhrectly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  our  industries. 
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Biology, 

And  then  the  science  of  life — Biology:  does  not  this,  too,  bear  fiindamentsDy 
upon  these  processes  of  indirect  self-preservation  T  With  what  we  ordinarily 
call  manofactures,  it  has,  indeed,  little  connection;  but  with  the  all-essential 
manufacture — ^that  of  food — ^it  is  inseparably  connected.  As  agriculture  most 
conform  its  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  science  of  these  phenomena  is  the  rational  basis  of  agricul- 
ture. Various  biological  truths  have  indeed  been  empirically  established  and 
acted  upon  by  farmers  while  yet  there  has  been  no  conception  of  them  as 
science:  such  as  that  particular  manures  are  suited  to  particular  plants;  that 
crops  of  certain  kinds  unfit  the  soil  for  other  crops ;  that  horses  can  not  do 
good  work  on  poor  food ;  that  such  and  such  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  afs 
caused  by  such  and  such  conditions.  These^  and  the  everyday  knowledge 
which  the  agriculturist  gains  by  experience  respecting  the  right  management  of 
plants  and  animals,  constitute  his  stock  of  biological  facts ;  on  the  largeness  of 
which  greatly  depends  his  success.  And  as  these  biological  fiusts,  scanty,  in- 
definite, rudimentary,  though  they  are,  aid  him  so  essentially;  judge  what  must 
bo  the  value  to  him  of  such  &cts  when  they  become  positive,  definite,  and  ex- 
haustive. Indeed,  even  now  we  may  see  the  benefits  that  rational  biology  is 
conferring  on  him.  The  truth  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  implies  waste 
of  substance,  and  that,  therefore,  preventing  loss  of  heat  prevents  the  need  for 
extra  food — a  purely  theoretical  conclusion — now  guides  the  fattening  of  cattle: 
it  is  found  that  by  keeping  cattle  warm,  fodder  is  saved.  Similarly  with  respeot 
to  variety  of  food.  The  experiments  of  physiologists  have  shown  that  not  only 
is  change  of  diet  beneficial,  but  tliat  digestion  is  facilitated  by  a  mixture  of  in- 
gredients in  each  meal :  both  which  truths  are  now  influencing  cattle-feeding. 
The  discovery  that  a  disorder  known  as  "  the  staggers,"  of  which  many  thou- 
sands of  sheep  have  died  annually,  is  caused  by  an  entozoon  which  presses  on 
the  brain ;  and  that  if  the  creature  is  extracted  through  the  softened  place  in 
the  skull  which  marks  its  position,  the  sheep  usually  recovers ;  is  another  debt 
which  agriculture  owes  to  biology.  When  we  observe  the  marked  contrast 
between  our  fimning  and  &rming  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  and  remember  that  this 
contrast  is  mainly  due  to  the  &r  greater  influence  science  has  had  upon  fanning 
here  than  there ;  and  when  we  see  how,  daily,  competition  is  making  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  methods  more  general  and  necessary ;  we  shall  rightly  infer 
that  very  soon,  agricultural  success  in  England  will  be  impossible  without  » 
competent  knowledge  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

Science  of  Society, 

Tet  one  more  science  have  we  to  note  as  bearing  directly  on  industrial  soo- 
cess — the  Science  of  Society.  Without  knowing  it,  men  who  daily  look  at  the 
state  of  the  money-market,  glance  over  prices  current,  discuss  the  probable 
crops  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  silk,  weigh  the  chances  of  war,  and  from  all 
those  data  decide  on  their  mercantile  operations,  are  students  of  social  scienoe : 
empirical  and  blundering  students  it  may  be;  but  still,  students  who  gain  the 
prizes  or  are  plucked  of  their  profits,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  reach  the 
right  conclusion.  Not  only  the  manu&cturer  and  the  merchant  must  guide 
their  transactions  by  calculations  of  supply  and  demand,  based  on  numerous 
faotSy  and  tacitly  recognizing  sundiy  general  principles  of  social  action;  bnl 
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eren  the  retailer  most  do  the  like:  his  prosperity  rerj.grefttlj  depending  npoa 
the  correctoeai  of  hia  judgments  respecting  the  Aiture  wholesale  prices  and  the 
future  rates  of  consumption.  Maniftstlj,  all  who  take  part  in  the  entangled 
commercial  actiTities  of  a  communitj,  are  vitallj  interested  in  understanding  the 
laws  according  to  which  those  activities  varj. 

Thus,  to  all  such  as  are  occupied  in  the  production,  exchange^  or  distributioa 
of  commodities^  acquaintance  with  science  in  some  of  its  departments,  is  of 
fundamental  importance. 

KVOWUEDQB  BIQUISin  TO  THX  RXAHINO  AND  DISaPLINS  OF  TBI  fAMILT 

orrsPBiNO. 

4.  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fisict,  that  though  on  the  treatment  of  ofbpring 
di|)end  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their  moral  welfare  or 'ruin ;  yet  not  one  word 
of  instruction  on  the  treatment  of  ofispring  is  ever  given  to  those  who  will 
hereafter  be  parents?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  fitte  of  a  new  generatioii 
should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom,  impulse,  fancy— jdned  with 
the  suggestions  of  ignorant  nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers? 
If  a  merchant  commouced  business  without  any  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  we  should  exclaim  at  his  folly,  and  look  fi>r  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Or  if,  before  studying  anatomy,  a  man  set  up  as  a  surgical  operator, 
we  should  wonder  at  his  audacity  and  pity  his  patienta  But  that  parents 
should  begin  the  difficult  task  of  rearing  children  without  ever  having  given  a 
thought  to  the  principles — ^physical,  moral,  or  intellectual — which  ought  to  guide 
them,  excites  neither  surprise  at  the  actors  nor  pity  for  their  victima 

To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed,  add  hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive 
with  feeble  constitutions,  and  millions  that  grow  up  with  constitutions  not  so 
strong  as  they  should  be ;  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  curse  inflicted  on 
their  offiipring  by  parents  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life.  Do  but  consider  for  a 
moment  that  the  regimen  to  which  children  are  subject  is  hourly  telling  upon 
them  to  their  life-long  injury  or  benefit;  and  that  there  are  twenty  ways  of 
going  wrong  to  one  way  of  going  right;  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  mischief  that  is  almost  everywhere  inflicted  by  the  thoughtless,  hap* 
hazard  system  in  common  use.  Is  it  decided  that  a  boy  shall  be  clothed  in 
some  flimsy  short  dress,  and  be  allowed  to  go  playing  about  with  limbs  reddened 
by  cold?  The  decision  will  tell  on  his  whole  future  existence— either  in 
iUnesses;  or  in  stunted  growth;  or  in  deficient  energy;  or  in  a  maturity  less 
vigorous  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  consequent  hindrances  to  sucoess  and 
happiness.  Are  children  doomed  to  a  monotonous  dietary,  or  a  dietary  that  is 
deficient  in  nutritiveness?  Their  ultimate  physical  power  and  their  efficiency 
as  men  and  women,  will  inevitably  be  more  or  less  diminished  by  it  Are  thej 
forbidden  vociferous  play,  or  (being  too  ill-dothed  to  bear  exposure,)  are  they 
kept  in-doors  in  cold  weather?  They  are  certain  to  &11  below  that  measure  of 
health  and  strength  to  which  they  would  else  have  attained.  When  sons  and 
daughters  grow  up  sickly  and  feeble,  parents  commonly  regard  the  event  as  a 
misfortune — as  a  visitation  of  Providence.  Thinking  after  the  prevalent  diaotio 
fashion,  they  assume  that  these  evils  come  without  causes;  or  that  the  causes 
are  supernatural  Kothmg  of  the  kind.  In  some  cases  the  causes  are  doubt- 
lees  mherited;  but  in  most  cases  foolish  regulations  are  the  causes.  Very 
generally  parents  themselves  are  responsible  for  all  this  pain,  this  debiHtj,  this 
depression,  this  misery.    They  have  undertaken  to  control  the  lives  of  their  off- 
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wpriog  from  hour  to  hoac;  with  cniel  caielMnieH  ih&y  hum  neglected  to  team 
anything  aboat  thete  yital  prooetses  whieh  thej  are  onceaaii^j  aflbcting  bj 
thttr  oommandH  and  prohibitioDa^  in  utter  ignoianoe  of  the  ampleet  i^yacdogio 
lawB^  th^  hare  been  jear  l^  jear  undennining  the  oonititatioiia  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  have  bo  inflicted  diaeaae  and  premature  death,  not  onlj  en  them  but 
on  their  deeoendantflb 

'Equailj  great  are  the  ignorance  and  the  consequent  ii^urj,  when  we  turn 
from  physical  training  to  moral  training.  Onsider  the.  young  mother  and  her 
nursery  legislation.  But  a  few  years  ago  she  was  at  school,  where  her  memory 
was  crammed  with  words,  and  names,  and  dates,  and  her  reflectiTe  fiiculties 
scarcely  in  the  slightest  degree  exercised — ^where  not  one  idea  was  given  her 
raq)ecting  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  opening  mind  of  childhood;  and 
where  her  discipline  did  not  in  the  least  fit  her  for  thinking  out  methods  of  her 
own.  The  intervening  years  have  been  passed  in  practicing  music,  in  fimcgr- 
work,  in  novel-reading,  and  in  party-going:  no  thought  having  yet  been  given 
to  the  grave  req)onsibilities  of  maternity;  and  scarcely  any  of  that  solid  int^ 
lectual  culture  obtained  whwh  would  be  some  preparation  for  sudi  responsibili- 
ties. And  now  see  her  with  an  unfolding  human  character  committed  to  her 
charge— see  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  phenomeuA  with  which  she  has  to 
deal,. undertaking  to  do  that  which  can  be  done  but  imperfectly  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  profoundest  knowledge.  She  knows  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the 
emotions,  their  order  of  evolution,  their  fhnctions,  or  where  use  ends  and  abuse 
begins.  She  is  under  the  impression  that  some  of  the  feelings  are  wholly  bad, 
which  is  not  true  of  any  one  of  them ;  and  that  others  are  good,  however  fer 
they  may  be  carried,  which  is  also  not  true  of  any  one  of  them.  And  then, 
ignorant  as  she  is  of  that  with  whk^  she  has  to  deal,  she  is  equally  ignorant  of 
the  effects  that  will  be  produced  on  it  by  this  or  that  treatment  What  can  be 
more  inevitable  than  the  disastrous  results  we  see  houriy  arising  T  Laddng 
knowledge  of  mental  phenomena,  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  her  in- 
terference is  frequently  more  mischievous  than  absolute  passivity  would  have 
been.  This  and  that  kind  of  action,  which  are  quite  normal  and  beneficial,  she 
perpetually  thwarts;  and  so  diminishes  the  child's  happiness  and  profit^  iqjuree 
its  temper  and  her  own,  and  produces  estrangement.  Deeds  which  die  thinks 
it  desirable  to  encourage,  she  gets  performed  by  threats  and  bribes,  or  by  excit- 
ing a  desire  for  apjdause :  considering  little  what  the  inward  motive  may  be,  so 
long  as  the  outward  conduct  conforms;  and  thus  cultivating  hypocrii^y,  and 
fear,  and  selfishness,  in  place  of  good  feeling.  While  imristing  on  trnthfiilnesB^ 
she  constantly  sets  an  exMople  of  untruth,  by  threatening  penalties  which  she 
does  not  inflict  While  mculoating  self-con^o],  she  hourly  visits  on  her  little 
ones  angiy  sookUngs  for  acts  that  do  not  call  for  them.  She  has  not  the  re- 
motest idea  that  in  the  nursery,  as  in  the  worid,  that  alone  is  the  truly  sshitary 
discipline  which  visits  on  all  conduct,  good  and  bad,  the  natural  consequencei^ 
pleasurable  or  painful,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  audi  conduct  tends  to 
bring.  Being  thus  without  thecnretio  guidance,  and  quite  incapable  of  guiding 
herself  by  tracing  the  mental  processes,  going  on  her  children,  her  rule  is  im- 
pulsive^ inoonsisteint,  mischievous,  often,  in  the  highest  degree;  and  would 
indeed  be  generally  ruinous,  were  it  not  that  the  overwhetanhig  tendency  of  the 
growing  mind  to  assume  the  moral  ^ype  of  the  race^  usually  subordinates  all 
minor  influences.  « 

And  then  the  culture  of  the  intellect— is  not  thi%  too^  mismanaged  in  a 
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•imflar  maimer?  Grant  that  the  phenomena  of  inteO^enoe  00Bfi>nn  to  laws; 
grant  ttiat  the  erolntion  of  intelligenoe  in  a  diOd  alao  conforms  to  laws;  and  il 
follows  inevitably  that  education  can  be  rightlj  gnSded  onlj  bj  a  knowledge  of 
tiieae  laws.  To  suppose  that  70a  can  property  regolale  this  process  of  forming 
and  accamulating  ideas,  without  underetandrng  the  nature  of  the  prooesB)  is 
absurd.  How  widely,  then,  must  teaching  as  it  is,  dUfor  from  teaching  as  it 
should  be;  when  hardly  any  parents,  and  but  few  teadiers,  know  anything 
about  psychology.  As  might  be  expected,  the  system  is  giierously  at  firalt^ 
alike  in  matter  and  in  manner.  WhUe  the  right  class  of  foots  is  withheld,  the 
wrong  dass  is  forcibly  administered  in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the  wrong  order. 
With  that  common  limited  idea  of  education  whidi  confinea  it  to  knowledge 
gained  from  books,  parents  thrust  primers  into  the  hands  of  their  little  OMs 
yean  too  soon,  to  their  great  injury.  Not  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  ftino* 
tkm  of  books  is  supplementary — that  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  knowledga 
when  direct  means  faU— a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men  what  you  cm 
not  see  for  yourself;  they  are  eager  to  give  second-hand  facts  in  place  of  lint- 
hand  foots.  Not  perceiving  the  enormous  Value  of  that  spontaneous  eduoation 
which  goes  on  in  early  years — ^not  perceiving  that  a  child's  restless  observatioii, 
instead  of  being  ignored  or  chedced,  should  be  diligently  administered  to,  and 
made  as  aocurate  and  complete  as  possible ;  they  insist  on  occupying  its  eyss 
and  thoughts  with  things  that  are,  for  the  time  being,  incomprehensible  and  re- 
pugnant Possessed  by  a  superstition  which  worships  the  symbols  of  knowl- 
edge instead  of  the  knowledge  itselij  they  do  not  see  that  only  when  his  ao< 
qnaintance  with  the  objects  and  processes  of  the  household,  the  streets,  and  the 
flelda,  is  becoming  tolerably  exhaustive— only  then  should  a  child  be  introduced 
to  the  new  sources  of  information  which  books  supply:  and  this,  not  only  be* 
dause  immediate  cognition  is  of  for  greater  value  than  mediate  cognition; 
but  also,  because  the  words  contained  in  books  can  be  rightly  interpre-' 
ted  into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  to  the  antecedent  experience  of  things. 
Observe  next,  that  this  formal  instruction,  far  too  soon  commenced,  is  carried 
on  with  but  little  reference  to  the  laws  of  mental  development  Intellectual 
progress  is  of  necesrity  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  But  regardless 
of  this,  highly  abstract  subjects,  such  as  grammar,  which  should  come 
quite  late,  are  begun  quite  early.  Political  geography,  dead  and  uniteresting  to 
a  child,  and  which  should  be*  an  appendage  of  sociological  studies,  is  commenced 
betimes ;  while  physical  geogpraphy,  comprehensible  and  comparatively  attrao* 
tive  to  a  child,  is  in  great  part  passed  over.  Nearly  every  suljeot  dealt  with  is 
arranged  in  abnormal  order:  definitions,  and  rules,  and  principlee  being  put 
first,  instead  of  being  disclosed,  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  nature,  through  the 
study  of  cases.  And  then,  pervading  the  whole,  is  the  vicious  system  of 
rote  learning — a  system  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  See  the  re- 
sults. What  with  perceptions  unnaturally  dulled  by  eariy  thwarting,  and  » 
coerced  attention  to  books — what  with  the  mental  conftision  produced  by  teaoh* 
ing  subjects  before  they  can  be  understood,  and  in  each  of  them  giving  general* 
isatbns  before  the  facts  of  which  these  are  the  generalizations— whal  with 
making  the  pupQ  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  other's  ideas,  and  not  in  the  least 
leading  him  to  be  an  active  inquirer  or  self-instructor-— and  what  with  tazfag 
the  foculties  to  excess ;  there  are  very  few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  as 
they  might  be.  Examinations  being  once  passed,  books  are  laid  aside;  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  acquired,  behig  unorganized,  soon  drope  out  of 
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reooUectioii;  what  temains  is  mostij  inert-^the  art  of  appljing  knowledge  not 
baving  been  cultivated ;  and  there  ia  but  little  power  wther  of  aocurate  ob8erv»> 
tion  or  independent  thinking.  •  To  all  whidi  add,  that  while  much  of  the  in- 
formation gained  is  of  relatively  small  value^  an  immense  mass  of  inlbrmatioB 
of  transcendent  value  is  entirely  passed  over. 

Thus  we  find  the  &ct8  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  inferred  m  priori.  The 
training  of  children — physical,  moral,  and  intellectual — ^Is  dreadfiilly  defective. 
And  in  great  measure  it  is  so,  because  parents  are  devoid  of  that  knowledge  by 
which  this  training  can  alone  be  rightly  gmded.  What  i§  to  be  expected  when 
one  of  the  most  intricate  of  problems  is  undertaken  by  those  who  have  given 
scarcely  a  thought  to  the  principles  on  which  its  solution  depends  ?  For  shoe- 
making  or  house-building,  for  the  management  of  a  ship  or  a  locomotive-engine^ 
a  long  apprenticeship  is  needful  Is  it,  then,  that  the  unfolding  of  a  human 
being  in  body  and  mind,  is  so  comparatively  simple  a  process,  that  any  one  may 
superintend  and  regulate  it  with  no  preparation  whatever?  If  not — ^If  the 
process  is  with  one  exception  more  complex  than  any  in  Nature,  and  the  task 
of  administering  to  it  one  of  surpas^g  difficulty ;  is  it  not  madness  to  make  no 
provision  for  such  a  task?  Better  sacrifice  accomplishments  than  omit  this  all- 
essential  instruction.  When  a  father,  acting  on  false  dogmas  adopted  without 
examination,  has  alienated  his  sons,  driven  them  into  rebellion  by  his  harsh 
treatment,  ruined  them,  and  made  himself  miserable ;  he  might  reflect  that  the 
study  of  Ethology  would  have  been  worth  pursuing,  even  at  the  cost  of  know- 
ing nothing  about  JSscbylus.  When  a  mother  is  mourning  over  a  first-bom 
that  has  sunk  under  the  sequelae  of  scarlet-fever — when  perhaps  a  candid  medl* 
cal  man  has  confirmed  her  suspicion  that  her  child  would  have  recovered  had 
not  its  system  been  enfeebled  by  over-study — when  she  is  prostrate  under  the 
pangs  of  combined  grief  and  remorse ;  it  is  but  a  small  consolation  that  she  can 
read  Dante  in  the  original. 

Thus  we  see  that  for  regulating  the  third  great  division  of  human  activities^ » 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one  thing  needfiiL  Some  acquaintance 
with  the  first  principles  of  physiology  and  the  elementary  truths  of  psychology 
is  indispensable  for  the  right  bringing  up  of  children.  We  doubt  not  that  this 
assertion  will  by  many  be  read  with  a  smile.  That  parents  in  general  should 
be  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  subjects  so  abstruse,  will  seem  to  them 
an  absurdity.  And  if  we  proposed  that  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  should  be  obtained  by  all  &thers  and  mothers,  the  absurdity  would 
indeed  be  glaring  enough.  But  we  do  not  Greneral  principles  only,  aocom* 
panled  by  such  detailed  illustrations  as  may  be  needed  to  make  them  under- 
stood, would  suffice.  And  these  might  be  readily  taught — if  not  rationally, 
then  dogmatically.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  here  are  the  indisputable 
facts: — ^that  the  development  of  children  in  mind  and  body  rigorously  obeys 
certain  laws;  that  unless  these  laws  are  in  some  degree  conformed  to  by 
parents,  death  is  inevitable ;  thilt  unless  they  are  in  a  great  degree  conformed 
to,  there  must  result  serious  physical  and  mental  defects ;  and  that  only  when 
they  are  completely  conformed  to,  can  a  perfect  maturity  be  reached.  Jodge^ 
then,  whether  all  who  may  one  day  be  parents,  should  not  strive  with  aomt 
anxiety  to  learn  what  these  laws  are. 

KKOWLEDGB  BIQUI8ITB  FOB  THB  FUKCTZONS  OP  THB  CITIZEir. 

&  That  whkh  it  really  oonoems  ns  to  know  [to  discharge  weU  the  fbnotioiis 
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of  the  citixeii,]  ia  the  Batoral  histoiy  of  aoaetj.  We  want  all  &cta  whidi  help 
OS  to  Ymderstand  how  a  nation  has  grown  and  organized  itaelC  Among  these, 
let  us  of  course  haTe  an  account  of  its  government ;  with  as  little  as  may  be  of 
gossip  about  the  men  who  officered  it,  and  as  much  as  possible  about  the  struc- 
ture, principles,  methods,  prejudices,  corruptions,  Ac.,  which  it  exhibited:  and 
let  this  account  not  only  include  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  central  gOTem- 
ment,  but  also  those  of  local  governments,  down  to  their  minutest  ramiflca- 
tioDs.  Let  us  of  course  also  have  a  parallel  description  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government — its  organization,  its  conduct,  its  power,  its  relations  to  the  state: 
and  accompanying  this,  the  ceremonial,  creed,  and  religious  ideas — not  only 
tiiose  nominally  believed,  but  those  really  believed  and  acted  upon.  Let  us  at 
the  same  time  be  informed  of  the  control  exercised  by  class  over  class,  as  dis- 
played in  all  social  observances — ^in  titles,  salutations,  and  forms  of  address. 
Lst  us  know,  too,  what  were  all  the  other  customs  which  reg^ted 
the  popular  life  out  of  doors  and  in-doors :  including  those  which  con- 
cern the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relations  of  parents  to  children. 
The  superstitions,  also,  fi'om  the  more  important  m3rths  down  to  the 
charms  in  common  use,  should  be  indicated  Next  should  come  a  delin- 
eation of  the  industrial  system :  showing  to  what  extent  the  division  of 
labor  was  carried;  how  trades  were  regulated,  whether  by  caste,  guilds,  or 
otherwise ;  what  was  the  connection  between  employers  and  employed ;  what 
were  the  agencies  for  distributing  commodities,  what  were  the  moans  of  com- 
munication ;  what  was  the  circulating  medium.  Accompanying  all  which  should 
come  an  account  of  the  industrial  arts  technically  considered :  stating  the  pro- 
cenes  in  use,  and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Further,  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  in  its  various  grades  should  bo  depicted :  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  kind  and  amount  of  education,  but  with  respect  to  the  progress 
made  in  science,  and  tlie  prevailing  manner  of  thinking.  The  deg^e  of  aesthetic 
culture,  as  displayed  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  dress,  music,  poetry, 
and  fiction,  should  be  described.  Nor  should  there  be  omitted  a  sketch  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people — their  food,  their  homes,  and  their  amusements.  And 
lastly,  to  connect  the  whole,  should  be  exhibted  the  morals,  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  all  classes  \  as  indicated  in  their  laws,  habits,  proverbs,  deeds.  All 
these  facts,  given  with  as  much  brevity  as  consists  with  deamess  and  accuracy, 
should  be  bo  grouped  and  arranged  that  they  may  be  comprehended  in  their 
ensemble;  and  thus  may  be  contemplated  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of  one 
great  whole.  The  aim  should  be  so  to  present  them  that  we  may  readily 
trace  the  consensus  subsisting  among  them ;  with  the  view  of  learning  what 
social  phenomena  co-exist  with  what  others.  And  then  the  corresponding 
delineations  of  succeeding  ages  should  be  so  managed  as  to  show  us,  as  clearly 
as  may  be,  how  each  belief)  institution,  custom,  and  arrangement  was  modified; 
and  how  the  consenstis  of  preceding  structures  and  functions  was  developed  into 
the  consensus  of  succeeding  ones.  Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  information  re- 
specting past  times,  which  can  be  of  service  to  the  citizen  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct 

JESTHETICS,  OB  KDU(7ATI0N  FOB  BBLAXATI05S,  AXX7SEHSNT8,  BTC. 

6.  After  considering  what  training  best  fits  for  self-preservation,  for  the  ob- 
tainment  of  sustenance,  for  the  discharge  of  parental  duties,  and  for  the  regul»> 
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tkm  uf  locial  and  politioal  oondnct;  wt  ham  nom  to  ooonder  what  training 
best  fits  fi>r  the  miaooUaneoiis  ends  not  inchided  in  thwo  for  the  e^jojmfints  of 
Katura^  of  Literature^  and  of  the  Fine  ArtOi  in  all  their  foima.  Poatponing 
them  aa  we  do  to  thinga  that  bear  more  Titallj  upon  human  wel&ure:  and  bring- 
ing eveiything,  aa  we  have,  to  the  teat  of  actual  value;  it  will  perliapa  be  in> 
ferred  that  we  are  inclined  to  slight  theee  less  easential  thinga.  No  greater  mia- 
take  oould  be  made,  however.  We  yield  to  none  in  the  value  we  attach  to 
Bathetic  culture  and  its  pleasures.  Without  painting,  sculpture,  musics  poetrj, 
and  the  emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty  of  every  kind,  life  would  loae  half 
its  charm.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  training  and  gratification  of  the  taatea 
are  unimportant,  we  believe  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  occupy  a  much 
larger  share  of  human  life  than  now.  When  the  forces  of  Nature  have  been 
fhlly  conquered  to  man's  use— when  the  moans  of  production  have  been 
brought  to  perfection — ^whon  labor  has  been  economized  to  the  highest  degree— 
when  education  has  been  so  systematized  that  a  preparation  for  tlie  more  essen- 
tial activities  may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity — and  when,  consequentlyi 
there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time ;  then  will  the  poetry,  both  of  Art  and 
Nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the  minds  of  all 

But  it  is  one  tiling  to  admit  that  aesthetic  culture  is  in  a  high  degree  condu- 
cive to  human  happiness ;  and  another  thing  to  admit  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
requisite  to  human  happiness.  However  important  it  may  be,  it  must  yield 
precedence  to  those  kinds  of  culture  which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  duties 
of  life.  As  before  hinted,  literature  and  the  fine  arta  are  made  possible  by 
tliose  activities  which  make  individual  and  social  life  possible ;  and  manifestly, 
that  which  is  made  possible,  must  be  postponed  to  that  which  makes  it  possible. 
A  florist  cultivates  a  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  flower;  and  regards  the  roots  and 
leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly  because  they  are  instrumental  in  producing  the 
4ower.  But  wliile,  as  an  ultimate  product,  the  flower  is  the  thing  to  which 
everything  else  is  subordinate,  the  florist  very  well  knows  that  the  root  and 
leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater  importance ;  because  on  them  the  evolution  of 
the  flower  depends.  Ho  bestows  every  care  in  rearing  a  healthy  plant ;  and 
knows  it  would  be  folly  iC  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  flower,  he  were  to  neg- 
lect the  pkint  Similarly  in  the  case  before  us.  Architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  Ac,  may  be  truly  called  the  efflorescence  of  civilized  lifia. 
3ut  even  supposing  them  to  be  of  such  transcendent  worth  aa  to  subordinate 
the  civilized  life  out  of  which  they  grow  (which  can  hardly  be  asserted,)  it  wiU 
still  be  admitted  that  the  production  of  a  healthy  civilized  life  must  be  the  first 
consideration;  and  that  tlie  knowlcdcge  conducing  to  this  must  occupy  the 
highest  place. 

However  fully  we  may  admit  that  extensive  acquaintance  with  modern 
languages  is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  which,  through  reading,  conversation, 
and  travel,  aids  in  giving  a  certain  finish ;  it  by  no  meana  follows  that  thia  re- 
sult is  rightly  purchased  at  the  coat  of  that  vitaUy  important  knowledge  sacri- 
ficed to  it  Supposing  it  true  that  clasHioal  education  conduces  to  elegance  and 
correctness  of  style ;  it  can  not  be  said  that  elegance  and  correctness  of  style 
are  comparable  in  importance  to  a  familiarity  with  the  prindplea  that  should 
guide  the  rearing  of  children.  Grant  that  the  taste  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  reading  all  the  poetry  written  in  extinct  languages ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
fiNTed  that  such  hnprovement  of  taste  is  equivalent  in  value  to  an  acqnafataace 
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tlie  laws  of  health.  AeoompUshmeota,  Uie  fine  arts^  heOet-lettreay  and  all 
thoee  things  which,  as  we  ssj,  constitute  the  effloreeoenoe  of  dviliiation,  shoiild 
be  wboUj  subordinate  to  that  knowledge  and  discipline  in  which  ciTilisation 
rests..    Am  tiuy  occupy  the  kimire  pari  of  Itft,  so  ehould  thty  occupy  ih§  kuutre 
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t.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  £M;ts 
which  are  most  useful  for  regulating  conduct,  involves  a  mental  exercise  best 
fitted  for  strengthening  the  faculties.  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the 
beautiful  economy  of  Nature,  if  cue  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for  the  gain- 
ing of  information  and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic. 
Everywhere  throughout  creation  we  find  faculties  developed  through  the  per- 
tbrmance  of  those  Apictions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform ;  not  through 
the  performance  of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these  functions. 
The  Bed  Indian  acquires  the  swiftness  and  agility  which  make  him  a  successful 
hunter,  by  the  actual  pursuit  of  animals ;  and  by  the  miscellaneqjis  activities  of 
his  life,  he  gains  a  better  balance  of  physical  powers  than  gymnastics  ever  give. 
That  skill  in  tracking  enemies  and  prey  which  he  has  reached  by  long  practice, 
imphes  a  subtlety  of  perception  far  exceeding  anything  produced  by  artificial 
training.  And  similarly  tliroughout.  From  the  Bushman,  whoso  eye,  which 
being  habitually  employed  in  identifying  distant  objects  that  are  to  be  pursued 
or  fled  from,  has  acquired  a  quite  telescopic  range,  to  the  accountant  whose 
daUy  practice  enables  him  to  add  up  several  columns  of  figures  simultaneously, 
we  find  that  the  highest  power  of  a  faculty  results  from  the  discliarge  of  those 
duties  which  the  conditions  of  life  require  it  to  discharge.  And  we  may  be 
certain,  a  priori^  that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  education.  The  education 
of  most  value  for  guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  education  of  most 
value  for  discipline. 

THB  PROtflKEKT  VALIHS  OF  SCIENCE. 

8.  To  the  question — ^What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ? — the  uniform  reply 
is — Science.  This  is  the  verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct  self-preservation, 
or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health,  the  all-important  knowledge  is — Science. 
For  that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  gaining  a  livelihood,  the 
knowledge  of  greatest  value  is — Science.  For  the  due  discharge  of  parental 
functions,  the  proper  guidance  is  to  be  found  only  in — Science.  For  that  inter- 
pretation of  national  life,  past  -'and  present,  witliout  which  the  citizen  can  not 
rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the  indispensable  key  is— Science.  Alike  for  the 
most  perfect  production  and  highest  enjojrment  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  need- 
ful preparation  is  still — Science.  And  for  purposes  of  discipline — intellectual, 
moral,  religious — ^the  most  efficient  study  is,  once  more — Science. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  which  is  of  such  transcendent  value  is  that  which,  m 
our  age  of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least  attention.  While  this  which 
we  call  civilization  could  never  have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for  science ;  science 
forms  scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  what  men  consider  civilized  trainmg. 
Though  to  the  progress  of  science  we  owe  it,  that  millions  find  support  where 
once  there  was  food  only  for  thousands;  yet  of  these  millions  but  a  few 
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thousands  pay  any  respect  to  that  which  has  made  their  existence  possible. 
Though  this  increasing  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  things 
has  not  only  enabled  wandering  tribes  to  grow  into  populous  nations,  but 
has  given  to  the  countless  members  of  those  populous  nations  comforts  and 
pleasures  which  their  few  naked  ancestors  never  even  conceived,  or  could 
have  believed,  yet  is  this  kind  of  knowledge  only  now  receiving  a  grudging 
recognition  in  our  highest  educational  institutions. 
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Pract  Grammar  of  the  English  Langance.  N.  T.  'M.* 
I^atin  Grammar  and  Exercises     See  JTsiAwer. 
Arnold's  Intro.lurtion  to  Greek  Prose  Compoiiiioi, 

Boston  1850.* 
Short  and  Complete  Greek  Grammar,  New  YoHl* 
ifUchines  on  the  Crown,  Cambridge  1850  * 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Boston  and  Cambridge  lit 
edition  1843 ;  3rd  edition  1850. 
CHANDLER.  JOSEPH  R., 
Common    School    Grammar  of   English  Ltnguafe, 
Philadelphia  (1821)  '47.** 
i  CHANNING,  W.    E  . 

I      Catechism  of  tite  Elements  of  Religion  and  Morality, 
B.>ston  1826  * 
CHANNI.NG,  WILLIAM  H.. 

JouflTroy's  Introduction  to  Ethics,  3  toIs.,  Boat.  1S40.* 
CHAPIN,  A    B., 
English  Spelling  Book.  New  Haven  and  Philadelphia 

1st  edition  1841.** 
aassical  S|)elling  Book.  N.  York  (1842)  1845;  (PhUa.) 
Key  to  do.,  no  date. 
CHAPIN.  JOEL, 
Practical  English  Grammar  for  Beginners,  N.  Haven 

1851. 
Analytical  and  Philosophical  Grammar.  New  Havan 
revised  edition  1851 ;  (New  York  ;  SpriiifMd  1st 
edition  1842.) 
Guide  to  Correct  Punctuation,  {Jinon.,)  BridfqiMt, 
1850.** 
CHAPIN,  WILLIAM. 
Complete  Reference  Gazetteer  of  United  SUtao,  New 
York.* 
CHAPMAN.  A.  W.. 

Flon  of  the  Souiheni  United  SUtes,  N.  Y.  I860.* 
CHAPMA.N.  J.   G., 

American  Drawing  Book,  New  York.* 

"      for  Schools,  Hartford  1854.* 
Drawing  Copy  Book,  New  York.* 

GHAP8AL,  , 

I/egons  et  Models  de  Literature  Fran^aise,  N.  York.* 
CHAPTAL,  J.  A., 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  1813.* 

Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  Hartford  ;  N.To^.* 
CHARISlUa,  F.  S., 
Artis  Grammatical  Libri  V..  (Grammatici  Lfttlni,  by 
Keil.)  IjeiiwiR  1856. 
CHASE,  PLINY  E., 
ElemenU  of  Arithmetic.  Part  L.  Phila.  Ist  ed.  *44.** 

Part  II.,  Phila-  1844.** 
Key  to  Part  II.,  Philadelphia.* 

Common  School  Arithmetic,  with  Key,  Woroeetflr  1st 
edition  1848.** 
CHASE,  P.  E..  &  HORACE  MANN. 
Arithmetic  Practically  Applied,  Part  I.,  Pbihu  1850.* 

Part  n.  Phila.  1850.* 
Part  III.   Phila. '50.* 
Key  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  Philadelphia  1845.* 
CHASE,  R.  H., 
Works  of  Horace,  Macleane^s  edition  rerised,  Cam- 
bridge 1856  (1857.) 
CHASE,  STEPHEN. 

Algebra,  New  York  1849. 
CH.ASE,  T., 
Treatise  on  Algebra,  New  York.* 
Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  dec.,  Cam- 
bridge 1851.* 
CHASE,  WILLIAM  S., 

Modern  French  Literature.     See  De  VMeour. 

CH.ATEAUBRIAND.  . 

Atnla.  R*n6,  New  York.* 
CHAUVENET,  W., 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Phila.  (3rd  edition 
1850  '52  :>  5th  edition  1860. 
CHEEVER,  EZEKIEL, 
Short  Introduction  to  Latin  Tongue.  (Lat.  Accidence.) 
London  (1660;)  4th  edition  1734;  (Boston  17th 
ed  tion  1783.  1791.  183t).) 
CHEEVER.  GEORGE  B., 

Studies  in  Poetry.  Boston  1829  '30.* 
CHEEVER,  G.  B..  dc  J.  E.  SWEETSER. 
Christian  Melodies  for  Schoo\  dee.,  Now  YoA.* 
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GHEBBM AX.  DANIEL. 

Oaapmdiam  nf  EofiiBh  Grmmraar,  (Munrny.  abridfed,  > 
HaUnwdl  3nl  editioa  1831. 
CHILOe,  F.  J . 
l*tlMin*»  ElemeaUirT  English  Grammar,  Cambrid^ 
U98.* 
CHILPtS.  G^ 
EleiiMOtarr  Drawing  Book.  New  York.* 
Drawmf  Book  of  ObjeeU,  Philadelphia.* 
CPIPMAN.  GEORGE. 

Th»  Air  mean  Moralivt.  for  Scboolt,  Hallowell  It^OQ.* 
CBITTENDEN.  W.  W , 
Kavton't  Prinripin.  translated  by  Motte,  New  York 
Irt  aiMion  imn* 
CHOUQCET.  (SUST.AVE, 
Pint  LflMofN  in  French,  New  York.* 
Fine  Raadinx*  frotn  Mn<lern  French  Writers.  N.  V.* 
Euy  Converts tion*  in  French,  New  York.* 
CaBtaruti«»o«,  Dia'o^ueii.  dec.  in  French,  N.  Y.  lt*S\. 
Tsunc  Lad  o»*  (lUide  to  French  C(ini|>o»itiu-i,   New 

Yofk  lasi. 

CHTECH,  A.  E, 

Fhawuli  or  AnnlTtical  Geometry,  N.Yurk  Jr.'tl :  'ind 
edit-on  H<54.* 
**        of  Diflerentini  nnd   Int«*|^al  Calculiii,  New 
York  li«4i.  '51,  '55.  • 
CBUICH.  E., 

FiMeli  Spoken.  Philadelphin.* 
CICERO,  MARCrS  TLLLM'S. 
Opera  omnia.  •SO  vo'*..  Fo>tfin  1st  .American  e<l   "45.* 
Oratiooei  quvdam  Selecta*,  dec.  ilto'ph.  editiun,  i  bv 
Neruunie.  London  Hth  e<iition  J76U;  New  Yurk 
Sod  edition  IHIJ  ;  3rd  edition  |hm. 
Bame,  edited  by  M.  Campbeil,  New  York   l»t  edi- 
tion IHM. 
by  J.  G  l»mart,  Pliila.  Itn4.* 
OralioncB  quiedam  Selects,  edited  by  C.  Folsom,  Ko^- 

toalH3A. 

Meet  Oration*,  trnntlated.  with  the  Orif^inal,  by  Diin- 

eaa,  >ew  Haven  new  edition  IHIl. 

byC.  Anthon.  New  York  i  iH.'iO:)  new  edition  If'ftO. 

by  Arnold,  reviied  by  Johiis.m.  .S'.  York  IS.'VC),  '.W  • 

with  Interi.  Traiiilntioii.  by  Underwood,  revised  liv 

Clark.  Pliiindolphia.* 
with  literal  Inttfriinenr  Trnn<Intion,  IKV).* 
traotlated  by  C.  D.  Yonge.  New  York  1K>«;.» 
Ontinnefl  8electa'  XII.,  ediu-d  bv  Sclunit/  and  Zumpt, 

Philadelphia  IKV).  ]<>'.». 
OntioDS,  e(lite<l  br  I*  Bullion,  New  York.* 

Literally  trnn^lritinl  Now  York  * 
Oralioin,  Offices,  bic.,  traimlnted  by  Duncnn,  3  voli* , 

New  Y-rk  IKW* 
Db  Officii*.  De   CH»nec,.  Ihs   ,\mir..  &.r.,  London  1717 
(It-H:)  B«.^t.»n  in-vj. 
New  edition  with  Valpv'-«  Not"*.  IMiiliirlelphin  I'^.V^.* 
De  OlBciiB,  hy  .Anthon.  from   lloldcirit  edition,  .New 
York  J«t  edition  IKTO 
byO.  K.  DilUwnv.  no-fo-i  \r*n .  Plulndclpliia.* 
bf  T.  A.  Thuchcr.  N-w  York  I'-'.'):!. 
bv  Valpy.  Philadelphin  * 

Lterallv  tran^lnfj^l  hv  Fill  urn  ml*.  N»'w  York  IH.Vi.* 
DeOmture.  Lib.  III..  FM>iibursli  Ir'Ui). 
by  Kinrilev.   N»!w  Hnvcn    IKW;  'i<u\  edition  lr*3() ; 

3rdedilio'»  !•<:«!»:  (Svw  Y-rk  }•* 
with  Enelinh  Sute*.  Rnnt  .n  1H\>:). 
by  C.  K.  Dillaway.  ('h<lmlel|  hin* 
by  Arno'd.  rcvmeil  |i\  TIih'Iut.  S*:w  York  I'^47. 
by  J.  S.  VVatvHi.  New  York.* 
tfaiMlated  bv  VV.  (Jnthne.  Lorid'in  ^niU'rlitimi  1755; 
(New  York  ;  H..s(oi  lH.»-,>  i 

tranvlated  by .  N«w  Vtirk.* 

f^BOratxre.  Bi>ok  I.,  Mf.«rfil  TrmiilMtion.  Atbcii*.  fin.* 
De  denectiite.  De     .Vmicitin,  dec,  bv    .Xnllion,  New 
York  (!«.->•*» )  '.'/J. 
by  Arnold,  revi-cd  bv  .lohn^on.  New  Y'-rk  IH.'><J.* 
bVC.  K.  Oillfiwnv,  Hostoi  IH.I7  :  Plnlnd.li.hui.* 
DeSenectutc.  by  A.  J.  I.'iu-oln,  .New  Y..rk.* 

by  ,  New  York.* 

CUo  Major;  a  Trent  »e  on   (Md  .\{re.  with  notes  bv 

Lo^an.  Phila.  1744  ;  (;i»i*pow  175^.* 
DaNatura  Deurum,  edited  by  Diilaway,  Phila.* 


Bratin,  i ire  TV  C1ar*«  Oratoriboi,  by  Back,  Bort.  1B13 ; 

Cambridge  'J?.* 
I)e  Repubhca.  B^wton  1st  edition  1893. 
The  RepubKc.  translated  by  Featherstonbaofh,  New 

York  U«a.* 
Tufciilnnc  Dispiitationes.  edited  by  Anthon,  N.  York 
(IHAI)  'tiO. 
bv  Oiliaway.  Philadelphia  * 
L'ternl  trarislation.  Priiiceton  ]t^j* 
On  the  immortalitv  </  the  Soul,  by  Chase,  Cam.  *51.* 

bv  M.  Stuart,  Andcver  If'li.* 
Epiftdarum    Lib.  XYI.  ad  Famil.,  edited  by  Min- 

ellius.  Rotterdam.  1704.  ' 

Selecta*  qnadnm  Epist^ilip.  edited  by  Hurlburt,  Phila- 
delphia IrfW. 
Smart's  irnnMntion.  Philadelphia  1P47.* 
B.  r.  Smart'*  edition.  Philadclphie.* 
CLA(;GETr.  R.. 

Easy  Manual  of  Reading  S'^eakinf,  Ac.,  New  York 

IWfi:  Sndwl'tion  IfMfi.** 
Amer.cnn  EKp«wiior.  or  Intellectual  !>efincr,  Bnat.*36; 
3nl  in!  t inn  IKW  :  New  York  4th  e<lition  1H42  '51 ; 
(Pb  hdelphii.;** 
FJocuiioM  made  F-a*y.  New  York  1846  '56;  Phila.* 
TLA  P.  THOMAS. 

Nature  and  Foundaton  of  Morals,  for  ITse  of  Students, 

New  Haven  17»»5  * 
GencrnI  View  of  Philosophy,  or  Introduction  to  the 
Art*  and  Si'iences,  1743.* 
CLARK.  ALVA, 

New  Sy*t«»m  of  AMronomv,  N.  York  7th  edition  1R33. 
CLARK.  ARABP:LLA. 

Kennte's  Al|ihabei  of  Botany,  New  York  1H33.* 
CLARK.  D.  \V, 

Kl>''npjjt«  cf  .Mjebra,  New  York.* 
CLAHK.  JOflN. 

Fllemeiits  of  Dra  winy  and  Pcrtfrectiye.  edited  by  Reeee. 
tw'i  p-irts.  New  York  2iid  edition  1849.* 
CLARK.  I>.  F. 
The  Child'H  Kxpo«it..r,  and  S.  S.  Teacher's  Assistant, 
Part  I .  Hartford  3rd  edition  lH^Si;  (New  York  ) 
Topics  and  Reiorence*.  for  Woodbndffe's  (ic4»graphy, 
'2nd  editM.n  1H3'I.* 
CLARK.  SCHITYLER, 
The  American  Liiipuist,  or  National  C>rammar,  Prov. 
IKK).** 
CLARK.  S.  W. 

Ktviu'locicnl  Chart.  .New  York.* 
(ir'imrii«tii-Hl  Clinrt.  New  York.* 
Aiiiilv"'i«  of  ibc  K'ij»li«h  LanjMa?e.  New  York  IK'S!  * 
Kint  iH'Mi'itii  in  Knjj  i>b  (imniinar,  New  York  1H57. 
Prn.'licnl  (Jrammar,  'New    English  (.raniinar,)  New 
Y..rk  nK47;;  ind  etlition  1H4*<;  4lh  etlition  1«4H. 
Kf  V  t<i  do.* 
CLARK.  THOMAS. 
I'riiciii'al  and  Pr  •eres'ive  Latin  Grammar,  Elementary 

Ci»nrv».  Pbliid<>lphin.* 
Ca">ur,  l><>l|ih. edition,  iniprove<l. edited  by  Mann. Phila. 

1H47.* 
Ca*?»ir,   with    Hainilton's   trnni<lation,   revised,  Phila. 

lK'i7.* 
f'icero'«  Ornfiont.  with  Cnderwood's  trannlntion,  rev., 

PliilHdel(«b'n.* 
Horace,  w  tb  Sterlnjr's  translation,  edite<l  by  Nuttall, 

r«'viM*d    Plrla.* 
Ovid,  with  llaniiitou's  translation,  revised.  Phila.* 
Sa  lu'.l,  ••  *•  ••  "     Phila.  1857.* 

Ho-ner'-  Hind.  "  "  ''     Pliila  * 

Nenopho  i'«  Anabasis,  with  translation,  Pliila.* 
French  l>  rtro-inrv.     See  Jl.  Bayer. 
CLARK,  VICTORIANIJS. 

Rbvmins  Getprnphv,  Hartfonl  Isteditijin  1H19.**      ^ 
Tojucs  to  \Voi>jlbridge  and  Willard'*  (ieojjraphy,  Ilart- 
f..rd  IHIO.* 
CLARK.  \V.. 

Hi-torv  of  England,  enlarged  by  Moffat,  N.  Y.  1R53.* 

CLARK,   . 

Cafeclii«m  of  Music,  New  York.* 
CLARKE,  F.  G.. 

Synthetic   and    Induction   System   of  Book-keepinf, 
Portland  1H41. 
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CLARKE.  JOHN, 
New  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  London  4tb 

edition  1754. 
Introduction  lo  Mnkinf  of  Latin.  Worcester  Itt  edition 
17HK;  New  York  hew  edition  1799,1811;  (Treo- 
tin  1H06.)*« 
Historic  Rumana>  Breviarum.     See  Eutropiu*. 
Colloquiurum  Centuria.    See  Corderius. 
Colloquia  Selecta.    See  AVa.-mMjr. 
CsBsar.  improved  by  T.  Clark,  edited  by  W.  Mann, 

Phila.  1847  .• 
VitB  Ezoeli.  liiinerotonim.    f^  AVp/i.f. 
Grotius,  De  Verilnte  Reiig.  rhrint.,  Boston  1843.* 
CLARKE.  SAMITFX. 
Homeri  llia»,  Graec.  et  Lot.,  (Vol.  I.,  \,nt.,)  Edin.  1794. 
*'  "        "        by  8.  Cinrke.  Jr..  2  v.-ls . 

Liinddo  Gth  edition  J76U 
"        ''  "        •'        hv  Iruu»i«:e,  2  v<iN.,  New 

York  2nd  edition  lH2i>. 

CLARKE.  . 

The  PruMinn  Cnlciilnlnr.  Ktwhc^tor.* 
Elements  i-f  Astrur.oinv,  in  Que»i.ioii8  and  Answen*,  N. 
^  York.* 

Pop-'!»  K>i«nvon  Man,  with  (!iam  Notes',  Portland  '.'?8.* 
CLAXTUN.'E.  R.. 

(iuei.lion«  on  the  t;oii|x»l«.  Part*  I.  and  11..  N.  Y  TAK* 
CLEAVKLAM).  ANDREW,  it  N.  C.  BROOKX, 

The  SrhcMil  lliirnioiii^t.  New  York* 
CLEAVKI.A.M).  PARKER, 

Eleinentnry  Treniiiie    on    \Iinern|i»{»v   and    Geology, 
Boston  2-id  edition  If&Z;  (3rd  edition  Ir^i.) 

CLENIUNNI.NC;,  , 

The  PnelipHl  Siirvp.ur,  IHW  • 
CLEVELAND,  A.  B.. 

Studies  in  PiK'trv  ond  Pr<»s«!.  niiltiinore,  1H^^2. 
CLEVELAND.  OlJARLEtf  C, 
Theoiihrn»tu«.  (tu  Gru'ca  Mujorn,)  literally  trnn^lntcd, 
Auriovrr  IH-jfi  * 
CLEVELAND,  CHARLES  DEXTER, 
Hvmns  Ibr  School*.  Pliilndeljdiia.* 
The  iVntioiml  Ornt<ir.  \.  York  (l*^-!!):)  -Ind  rd.  I8>2. 
Com|iendiuui  of  Hnp!i#h  I..ii«'r:iture.  Philn.  (1M7)  '4!>. 
'•  of  Enff.  Lit.  of  the  lUth  century.  Phila.* 

'*  of  Aincriciin  Literiitnre.  Philii.* 

^  "  of  Cla9?«icul  Litcriitiiru.  Phil.i* 

.'  ''  ofGrecian  Antiqnitie",  Bost.  (1*^1; '36; 

(now  edition  IMiiludelphin  IKili.) 
Epitome  of  (Jrerinn  Ant>i|uiti4»,  Bo»t  ni  lf-2(».* 
First  l>o!ison«i  in  Lnlin.  (Fir»t  Lntin  Book.)  Bo*t.  '21); 

(2nd  edit  on  lrt31,  '3.=> :  Philn.  lr<»7.) 
Second  Latin  Book,  Jacob's  Reader.  Piirt  I.,  Philidel 
|diia  1847.* 
'    Third  Lntin  Book.  Philndclphin  H4r»  (IH.w.) 

Graniniitr  of  the  l^tiii  Lnn<?uiisp.  ( Adam'v  GranimAr.) 

Hartford  IW.%;  ^Phila.  If^lT.; 
First  Lessons  in  Crjfi'k,  Bost-n.* 
Sequel  to  Pir*t  L«»s*oii».  Boston.* 
Xenophon's  Exiiedition  of  (.'vru*,  Bovtun  IcCli^,  \.-*4\. 
CLEVELAND.  If.  R.. 

Sallust,  w:th  English  Notes,  Philudeljdiia.* 
CLOWES.  T., 

The  Root  Extractor* 
CLUTE,  J.  J.. 

Sch«M)l  Oopniphv,  New  York  1H33. 
COAR.  THiiMAS, 

A  Grnnminr  of  the  English  Tongue,  London  J7iifi. 
COATEri.  REV.NELL. 

Physioloev  for  Schools,  Philadelphia  l':f40;  3rd  edition 

H-42.** 
First  Lines  of  Physiologv,.  Philnddphiii  7th  edition 

IKK).* 
Syllnhiis  of  Lectures  on  Physio'o;;y.  Phila.  T'4n. 
First  Lines  of  NaturnI  Phihisophy,  Philn.  IHtt.** 
COBB,   E., 
Elements  of  tlie  English  Language,  Bo$to:i  Ut  edition 

182*)** 
Self-Expliiining  Grammar,  BosUm  2ud  edition  Ir^JL 
COBB.  LYMAN, 

Primer,  New  York  li=Oo.* 

Just  Standard   for   Pronouncing  English   Language, 
Ithaca  revised  edition  It^Jo. 


Spelling  Book,  being  Jmt  Btaodtid,  4ke^  New  Toik 
revised  edition   18M;  Lewistown,  Ptt^  nviitd 

edition  1835 ;  (Bnittleboro,  no  dnte^ 
First  Book,  or  liitrcductiun  to  Spelling  Book,  N.Toik 

1H31.* 
Expojvitor,  or  Sequel  to  SpeUinc  Book.  N.  York  *3S.* 
Juvenile  Reader,  Nu.  I.,  New  York,  1831. 
•♦       No.  IL.  N>w  York  1831.* 
"       No.  III..  New  Y.irk  1831. 
Sequel  tn  Juvenile  Readers.  New  York  1835.* 
North  American  Reader,  New  York  1835.* 
Abridgment  uf   V.'alker^s    Pronouncing    Dietioouy, 

Hartford  j*Kl:  (Ithaca  1828, '29.) 
New  Fir»t  Bo,.k.  or  lntrodncti..p  Ac..  N.  York 'IS.* 
New  Prim..ry  S|)ellin^  PtH.k,  New  York  184& 
New  S|ie.ling  Bmik.  New  York  IH43 ;  Ithaca  *43.** 
New  Expositor,  or  s^equel,  &c..  New  Y«  rk  1843.* 
New  Juvenil :  Render,  No.  I .  N.  Y.  1843 :  Ithaesi  n.d. 

No.  IL.  New  York  1843  1844 ; 

PI. -la.  1844;  Ithaca,  n.  d. 
New  Juvenile  Ri>Rdor,  Nu.  HI.,  .New  York  1843  *«4: 

ItliHcn,  no  date. 
New  SHqiiei  to  Jn\enile  Reni^erj,  New  York  1844. 
New  S[)eHker,  Exercises  in  Elocution.  .N.  York  1853.* 
I      New  Pronouncing  School  Dictionary,  N.  Y.  1843.* 
I      New  Dirt  of  En?.  I^ns'nfre;  Chambers' TreMury  of 
I  Kiiowli<d::e,  .\ew  Vo^k  2nd  edition  JBXL 

Minintnro    Ia'x  con  of  the  English  Languafo,   Now 
I  York  IH3:.,  ':>4.* 

Anthineticnl  Rules  and  Tables   New  York.1835.* 
Cyphering  Hook.  .\os.  I.  and  II.,  New  York  1895.* 
Ex;ilnnntorv  .Arithmetic,  No.  I.,  New  York  1st  edition 
;  J  832. 

Exphniit.>ry  Arithmetic,  .No.  If.,  N.  York  1835.* 
I  COBBE'IT,  WILLIA.M, 

Grainmar  of  the   Ensl>»h  T«nnguage,  New  Yoffk  1818 

1S«,  r.33.  '37  ;>  Philadelphia. 
French  GruinniMr,  New  York  ;  Philadelphia.* 
,  COBBIN,   INGRA.M. 

The  Child*!*  Arithmetic,  edited  by  Turner,  Hartford 
hted  tioi  1810.* 
COCHRAN,  PETER. 

.\n  Kn;rli»h  Grammar,  Boston  Isteilition  1803.* 
COCHRANE,  1>.  H..  &  H.  VON  STEINWRHR. 
j       Cnivcn-iiv  (Jengrnphy  and  Atlas,  New  York.* 
,  COCKAV.SE,  Oj 

(JntliiH>A  of  the  ili<ttorv  of  France,  London  Sod  edition 

I^.")U;  (Philndclphia  1847.'y 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  London  I85I. 
COE,  B.  H.. 

Dm  wins  Cards,  ten  numbers.  New  York.* 
Druwi.i:;  Curdo,  New  Series,  fourteen  numben.  Now 
I  York  J.<>H. 

Sponi.*h  Drawing  Cards.* 
Drnwiuj  Bt»ok,  Boston.* 

Drawing'  Boi>k  of  American  Scenery,  Philadelphia.* 
Laiid!icii[io  Drawing  Book,  BtM^ton.* 
Now  Drawing  Book  of  l^ndncHpe,  New  York.* 
.New  Driiwmg  Lc-^sons  fur  Schools,  New  York.* 
COE.  B    H.,  dc  SHELL, 

Eleinentnry  Drawing,  in  three  parts.  New  York.* 
I'eii  and  Ink  Drawings,  New  York  1859.* 
COKKIN,  JAMES  H., 

Natiirnl  Philnsophy,  New  York.* 

Eieiricnt<«  of  Con.  Sections  and  Anal.  Geometry,  New 

York  IKTm;  reviMHl  edition  18,'»8.* 
Key  to  do..  New  Y<irk.* 
Solar  and  Lunar  hiclijises,  New  York.* 
r.xcrci«>cs  in  Book  keeping,  Grttentield,  Mass.  1836.* 
Kf  V  to  do  ,  i\cw  York  * 
C0(;HLAN.  EDWARD. 

.'^ki.'trlie*  for  Los»ons  on  the  Sabbath,  I^ondon,  no  date. 
COGSWELL.  VV., 

Till  ell  ;;ical  CIn.«s  Book,  Hi>fUm  1st  edition  1840. 
COLBIRN,  DANA  P., 
The  Cl.ildN  Arithmetic,  Phladelphia.* 
Fir:<t  Book  of  .Arithmetic.  Philndel|ihin  1856. 
liitfllectiMil  Anthno'lic,  Phi'ndelphin.* 
(N>inmon  School  .Arithinetic,  Philadelphia.* 
.Arithmetic  and  its  Application;^  Phila.  1855, 1858. 
Keys  to  Higher  Arithmetics,  Philadelphia.* 
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FhiUel- 


pUi ) 
CDUUUf,  a  P^  *  G.  A.  WALTON. 
%M  in  Naaitam.  BcMioa  iM9  ** 

Dii.  VI 


!  OOLUTTEB,  a, 

!     T«M  FInrnt,  tv  BCmm^  GoUt, 

;  OOLMAN.  Mun. 


f,  WABBBN, 

w  iMdiM  Mi  Qnmmu,  Boaloo  lit 
IBU  18M. 

is  iMdi  V  udGna..  BoM.  1844  (*»  ) 

*•  **    BoM.  1844  ('39.) 

**    BoK.  1836  (*39.) 

is  ArithaMtio,  Bottoa  ted  ediUoo  IQU 


m  bt^Mtctl  Arithnwlie,  Boitoa  no 
;  BdlMvvU,  18»;  BalUowm  lf«t);  Wktw- 


to  Fint  LtMoM,  Bo«Coo  Snd  edi- 
11  '47  .•• 

Abv  to  tiM BmimL  Bcrtoo  (1896  '39)  '35. 
iMidiHliOT  to  Alftbm.  Bortoo  Irt  ad.  lOIS  '31  '30. 
ftoda^Biiiton  jn7. 


IWDiu 


IWDiwMdAtlu. 


Atlu.N«w  York  .1857.* 


ihI  wi  BmHiIi  GnmoBAr,  New  Brunwiek,  N.  J. 

OOUL  BEintY, 

Ijril  ImeiMi  IB  Light,  Bhade  and  Color,  Lond.  1840. 

0IU>1BAACP^ 
hHmk  hMtfuotor,  Intmduction  to  Vocal  Music,  New 

TtiklSil.* 

OOUk  BOBBBT 
fjlglMlm  to  tka  Etoo  Greek  Grammar,  lx>ndoo  '33. 

ODLBHAIf,  LYMAN. 
flupiffcf  of  die  Bible,  Philiidelpliia  1849  1850  • 
Bjjorieal  Ceogiaphy  of  the  Bible.  Philidelpliin  1859.* 
Bitatial  Tut>llook  and  Attn  of  Bibiical  Geu^ra- 
!>*•  Pkikidelpbia  (1854 ;)  new  edition  1860. 

BtoM  Arithmetic* 
OnjBipOE,  H.  N.. 

MMMfon  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Poets,  Borton ;  ! 

flMMMphia  1811.*  I 

milipOB.  8ABA.  I 

lor  Good  Children,  Ijoiidon  5th  edition  , 


OOLBM^B^ 


OQLBI,^ 


lilion  •21.* 


Mb  and  Enflish-Latin  Dictionary.* 


■■Mar  Bebool  Orator,  New  York.* 
09LABOVB.  W , 
iapntad  Grammar  of  the  Enflish  I^Anruaee.  Cleve- 
'/Wl859.  *     * 

OOLLBB^C, 
BMfRifhteal  Led|{erand  Systematfc  Atlns.  New  York 
MaditifKi  17V4.* 
OOIXIBB,  WILLIAM, 
Tha  Pbteille  Inatroctor,  BostiMi  l^Sl.* 
Tha  BwaoMlical  InsUuctur,  Button  1st  ed 
OQUiNBTT.  W.,  I 

BMMDia;  Treatise  on  Mental  Philosoiiliy,  N.  York.*  i 
OOLLQT.  A.  G,  '   ^  ' 

liSiiiiu*!  French  Grammar  and  Exerris?s,  Pliila.  '55.*  i 
bf  toOa Eiereiaea,  Philadel|>liia,  1H55.*  ' 

^  ptomve  French  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Philadel-  I 
phialKS. 

rive  Pronouncing  Frfinch  Render,  Phila.  1837.    I 
rfve  Interlinear   French  Reader,  Philadelphia 
USft*  I 

■iva  Fhench  Dialogues  and  Phrases,  Phila.  1st 
•ditioa  1»(40. 

■etie  French  Reader,  (Chefs-d^ailux  re,  dec.,)  New 
*'»ik  1H49. 
Jw»  Diamatir  French  Reader* 
'^'■■ch  Anecdotes  and  Uuestions,  Philadelphia  3rd 
^     •^ifiiin  ISM, 

"•'*h-Enflisb  and  English-French  Dictionarr,  Phila- 
'^dhia  1859.* 

c»ujcirr;FER£, 

Pmriial  and  Scriptural  Catechiam,  New  York.* 


;      Fint  LHaona  in  Fraaek,  PhihHielnbia.* 
I  COLT,  JOHN  C 

Byateoi  of  Book-keepiof ,  aianilited,  kio^  Taaohl  fd 
Clerks*  edition.  New  York  18SB.* 
*'  8cbool  edition.  New  York. 

COLTON,  G.  W., 
8ehoul  AthB,  New  York.* 
Atlaa  of  the  World.  9  vob..  New  York.* 
American  Atlns.  New  York.* 
COLTON,  G.  W.,  dB  G.  W.  FFfCH. 
The  Younf  Geofrapher.  New  York.* 
Introductory  School  Geiifr«nhy.  New  York  1890L 
Moden.  School  (;enfra|ihy.  New  York  1856  18SA. 
American  School  Geocraphy,  New  York  1856.* 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geocraphy,  New  York.* 
jCOLTON,  J.  H.. 

School  Atlas.  New  York  1860. 
lli«toricnl  Atlas,  by  F.  W.  Hunt.  New  Yoik  I860. 
COLTO.V,  J.  O., 
A  (;reek  Reader,  New  IlaTen  and  New  York  UQO; 
(:{rd  edition  1854.)** 
COMBE.  GFXtRGE, 
Moral  Philosorihv,  New  York  1845  1858. 
Constitiititm  of  Man,  School  edition.  New  Yorit.* 

COM  EL  ATI   , 

Italian  Dictionarr.     See  BartUi. 
COMENIUS.  JOHN  AMOS, 
Orbis  Sensualiuin  Pietus ;  Visible  World,  translated  by 
Hoole,  New  York  1st  edition  1810. 
COMER.  GEOR(iE  N  , 
Method  of  Keeping  Books  by  Doubh  Entry,  Boataa 

(lcM5  '47:1  llth  ediUoo  1855. 
New  Writing  Book.* 
COMINGS,  B.  N  , 
Class  Book  of  Phvsiolojrr.  N.  York  1853.** 
Coinpniiion  to  the  Cinss  Book.  .New  York  1854** 
Pliy<io'ofv.    See  Comstock  Sr  Comingg.  . 

C().MLV,  JOHN,  ' 

Pnmer.  Philadelphia  1P17.* 
New  Spelling  B..ok,  Philadelphia  (1817)  1831. 
S[Mlliiig  and  Rending  Book,  Philndeliihia  1860. 
Reader  and  Book  of  Kiiowledse,  Phiiadalphia  18SA.* 
English  Grammar  Made  Eany.  Philadelphia  9nd  edition 
iHiCt;  (frih  edition  *1.'S;>  7th  edition  1816;  llth  ad. 
It^2i:  Jv>th  edition  in^i;  14th  edition  1835;  15th 
edition  JK»  1846(1847.) 
COMS'l'OCJC.  ANDREW. 
Trontise  on  PimiMiiogy,  No.  I.,  Philadelphia  1846. 
Table  uf  the  KlemeiiU  of  the  English  Laiinguage,  Phila- 
delphia 4th  ctlition  I84t>.* 
Phonetic  Reader,  Philadelphia  1st  edition  1847. 
Phunelic  Speaker.  Philadelphia.* 
System  of  Eli>cution.  Philadelphia  1844 ;  8th  edHioa 

1K4(>;  (inh  etiition  1H.'4);  lUlh  edition  1831.) 
Practical  Elociitii>n,  or  Vocal  Gymnastics,  Phiiadal- 
phia iind  e<lition  1^14* 
I/Humiind's  Ilistona  Snrra.  3  vols.,  Philadelphia.* 
Miiieraloxv,  Philadelphia,* 
COMSTOCK,  J    C 

Bourgerv  and  Jacob's  Elementary  Anatomy,  N.  Yoik 
lH5i. 
COM8TOCK,  J.  C,  dc  B.  N.  COMINGS. 

Principle*  of  PhysiobHfv.  New  York  1851.** 
C(  )MST0(;K.  J.  C  ,  dc  J.   L , 

Illustrated  Botanist,  New  York.* 
COMHTOCK.  J.  L., 

Poetic  Readines  for  Schools,  New  York  IKVJ.* 
Treatise  on    .Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography, 

Hartford  Isl  edition  1837 
Natural  History  of  Unadruiieds,  Hartford  1st  aditioo 

IttW :  New  York  * 
Natural  HiPtorv  of  Birds.  Hartfofd  1st  edition  18M ; 

New  York  * 
Natural  History,  or  Readinp  in  Zoology,  New  Yatfc 

1854.* 
Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophr,  fur  Childina,  ITtw 

York.* 
Yooth'a  Introductory  PhlkMophy,  New  York  189L* 
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Touth't  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Hartford  l«t 

editiito  1634.* 
Primarr  Lewons  in  Nataral  Philosophy  for  Common 

Schools.  Hnrtforri  Itt  edition  I81il:  N.  Y.  I8j6.* 
System  of  Natural  Philo»»phv,   Hartford   1830;  <ind 

edition  1831 :  (3rd  edition  ISS'a :)  New  York  45tii 

edition  1837 ;  53rd  edition  1838  *44 ;  143rd  edition 

185*2.«« 
Qae^tions  and  Illustrations  of  Natural  Phil'xophv,  N. 

Y.»rk« 
The  Young  Chemist,  New  York  1st  edition  1835.* 
Grammar  •  if  Chemistry,  Hartford   182*2;  *ind  edition 

182.V** 
Elements  of  Chemistry.   Hartford  1831  ;  5(Hh  edition 

1845;  New  York  2Uth  edition  1837;  35th  edition 

185«l;  revised  edition  1839.** 
ConTerratiuns  on  Chemistry.    See  Mra.  M^rcet. 
Introdurtion   to   Mineraligy,  New  York    ist  edition 

18:«* 

Elements  nf  Mineralogy,  Boston  lit  edition  1827;  N. 

York  * 
Oatlines  of  Geoloer,  Hartf.ird  1st  edition  183:);  New 

York.* 
ElemenU  of  (;eolo«ry.  New  York  1849  '54.* 
Youth's  Book  of  Astronomy,  Hnrtfurd  Ist  eilitinn  '39.* 
The  Young  Botanist.  N.  York  (Ut  edition  I8:i6;)  'ind 

edition  1834i. 
Introduction  to  Study  of  Botany,  (llartftird  Ist  edition 

1K«:)  New  York  31  Kt  etUtion  1854. 
Elements  of  Botany,  New  Yjirk.* 
Outlines  of  Physiology.  New  York  (1st  edition  1836  ;) 
3rd  edition  1844  ;  11th  edition  1H46;  revised  edi- 
tion 1848. 
COMTE,  AUGUSTrri. 
Philosophy  of  MathemMtirs,  translated  by  (iillespie, 
New  York  (18riO>  IHS-i. 
CH)MTK.  AUCUSTL'rf.  &  MILNE  EDWARDS, 
See  IV.  S.  fV.  Hitschenberger,  First  Books  of  Natural 
Histviry. 
CONANT.  T.  J., 

Hebrew  (>rammar.    See  fV.  Oeseniuti. 
CON  DIE,  D.  F.. 

Practice  of  Medicine.     See  ff.  H.  Harlow. 
Practice  of  Physic      S«>  T.  Watson. 
CON  DILL  AC    ABBE  DE. 

Principes  de  la  GrHinnmire  Frnn^aise,  Paris  ]8(n2. 
La  I.og:qiie,  ou  I'Art  de  (leiiser.  Paris  18()7. 
IjOffic  :  translated  by  J.  Neef,  Phila.  1809. 
CONE.  S., 

Tlie  Harmonia    for  Schools.  New  Haven  1851.* 
CONGDON,  J.  VV., 

Botany.    See  Gretn  S,-  Cong-don. 

CONNELLY,  , 

English  Grammar* 
CONSTABLE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 
First  English  Reading  Book,  Part  I.,  Fxlinburgh  1860. 

Part  IL,       "        mn. 


ti 


Vnrt  in.. 


J861. 


Sixth  English  Reading  Book,  l-^ilinhurgh  2nd  edition 

18U0. 
Advanced  English  Reading  Book,  Edinbursh  '2nd  edi 

tion  I860. 
Currie*s  Elements  of  Musical  Analysis.  I-^d  in  burgh '2nd 

edition  1861. 
Brewtter's   Household  Economy.  Piilinbursh  2nd  edi- 
tion 1858. 

CONTROLLER,  . 

Copy  B«»oks,  four  numbers,  Philadelphia  1845,* 
CONVERSE.  C.  C. 

The  Musical  Bouquet.    See  Bradltury  &  Converse. 
COl)K,  AMOS  I , 
Student's  Comimnion,  (Reading,  &c.,>  Portland  1812 ; 
Conr  ird,  N.  H.  2nd  edition  18-25.** 
COOK,  DAVID, 
The  American   Arithmetic,  New  Haven  1st  edition 
1800. 
COOK.  F.  C, 
Tegctrneler's  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy,  London 
185:i 
COOK,  WILLIAM  H., 
Prioeiples  of  Surgery,  for  Students.* 


COOKE,  INCREASE 
Dramatic  Dial;>gii«s  for  Bcbooh.* 
The  American  Orator,  New  Haven  1811  1618;  Bartr 

ford  2nd  edition  1814. 
Introdurtiim  to  do.,  New  Haven  1813.* 
Sequel  to  d«»..* 
COOKE,  JOSIAH  P.,  JR., 

Elements  of  Chemical  Physics,  Boston.* 
ChemicHl  Pmblems  and  R«actioos,  Cambridc*  18S7.* 
COOKSLLY,  G.  G., 
Selectitms   from   Catullus,  revised  by  Bristad,  N«w 
York  1849* 
COOPER,  JOAB  GOLDSMITH, 
The  North  American  S|)elliiur  Book,  Phila.  1834.* 
Plain  and  Practical  En:;lish  Grammar,  PhiUu  1831. 
.Abridgment  of  Murray's  English  Grammar,  Philadel- 
phia 182H.* 
New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  English  LangiMfS, 

Philadelphia  lail.* 
New  Latin  Grammar,  New  York  182**. 
Vi<-;ilii  Operii—with  .Sotes.  New  York  9th  ad.  I8S3. 
Scholar's  Assistant.  (Svstem  nf  Arithmetic.)  Philadel- 
phia 1st  edition  1830;  (New  York.) 
COOPER.  M    A., 

See  Xenopkon. 
COOPER.  THOMAS. 

Elements  of  Ptilitical  Economy.  Columbia,  8.  C.  *96 ; 

(2nd  edition  1829.) 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian.  New  York  1843.* 
Acniin's  Chemical  Amusement,  Philadelphia  Snd  edi- 
tion 1818. 
COOPER,  REV.  MR., 
History  of  North  America,  Lansingburf  180S;  New 

York  1818.* 
Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Ice,  Plymouth  1808 
(2nd  edition  1818.) 
COOTE,  EDWARD, 
The  Enjflish  School-master,  London  (1034)  40th  edi- 
tion 1680. 
COPPEE.  HENRY. 

New  School  Academic  Reader,  Philadelphia.* 
Tho  Select  Academic  Sfteaker.  Phila.  1860. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Phila.  revised  edition  1800.** 
Eiern»<itA  of  Logic,  Philadelphia  1860. 
(^)RI)HRirS.  M, 
Colloquiorum  Centuria,  (Tlarke's  edition,  (f^end.  9IMi 
edition  1769:  Boston  18lh  edition  178J;)  Eieler 
18110;  Worcester  1801;  (New  York  18J».) 
Ct-irke's  edition  revised  by  K<»ss,  Philadelphia  18101 
Colloquies,  in  Latin,  Philadelphia.* 

edited  by  J.  Hardie.* 
Nonvelle  Traduction  des  Colloques,  1806.* 

CORFE.  . 

Tliorongh  Base  and  Harmony,  New  York.* 
CORMON  &  MANN  IE. 
Dictioiinaire  Pi>rtatif,  Franc,  et  Italien.  abrii^ed  by  ^ 
Lauri.  Pans  I8:H).** 
CORNELL,  WILLIAM  M., 

An  English  Grammar.  Boston  1st  edition  1840.* 
CORNELL,  S.  S., 

First  Steiw  in  Geography,  New  York  1858* 
Primary  Geography,  New  York  (1854)  1855. 
lnterme<liate  <>eogniphv,  New  York  1856.* 
High  School  Geography,  New  York  1856  ('57.) 
(Companion  Atlas  to  do..  New  Y«irk  1855.* 
Grammar  Sch<M.l  Geography.  New  York.* 
Cards  for  the  Study  of  Map  Drawing,  New  T(^.* 
Outline  Mafis,  New  York.* 
Key  to  do..  .New  York.* 
CORNER,  JULIA, 

Child's  I'icUtrial  History  of  England,  Philadelphia.* 
CORNVVELL,  J.  &  J.  G.  FITCH, 

The  Science  nf  Arithmetic,  Loudon  3rd  edittoo  18S7 
COrriN.  MADAME. 
Elizalieth,  ou  Les  Exiles  de  Sib^rie,  New  Y<»rk.* 
Same,  with  Vocabulary,  &c.,  New  York.* 
COTTINC;,  J.  R.. 

Introduction  to  Chemistry,  Boston  1833.* 
Syno[»sis  of  Lectures  on  Geology,  Treuton  I8BIS. 
COUES,  3.  E., 
Outlines  of  Mechanical  PhiluK>phy,  Bgston  18St* 
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COULOMB.  C.  A., 
LMntruductcurFnin^ii ;  Pimt  Principle*  of  the  Freach 
Lmnguaee,  New  Hnveii  18-29.* 
COULTAS,  HARLAND, 

Pnnriple*  of  B<itiinv— CrvplogamiB,  Phlln.  1Ka3.* 
COl-RTENAV,  E    II. 
B'aeharl«t*»Elemeittnr>- Trent i«e (HI  Merhnnir*.  N.V.* 
Tiw  DidTerentiiil  nntl  Integral  Caluuhi*.  Nf  w  Vtirk.* 
COI'SIN.  VICTOR, 
litctiim  oil  the  Ilt^turv  of  I'hil'>9io|iiiv.  traii»lateil  bv 

Wif  hi.  2  volx ,  New  York  IW-J  'M* 
Eleikenu  of  Pivohohiev,  traiitlated   bv  Ileiirv.  New 

Turk  4th  edition  iHOrt. 
Pbila»ipbv  iif  ih«  Beautiful,  trBii>htcd  bv  Oiiniel,  .\. 

YorklWW.* 
Lceturct  on  tlie  True,  the  Beniiliful.  nnd  the  (■ihmI, 
tniMkletl  hy  Wi^ht,  New  York  1^54  Ir.Vi.* 
COUTAN,  MADAME  A  . 

Chmi  des  Puetien,  New  York  1ho(I.* 
mVEL.  — . 
Queitioni  on  Mntthew,  New  York.* 
•*  "  Acts,  New  York.* 

COVELL.  T.  T., 
DifMt  of  Enrlifh  fjrnmrnnr,  New  York  IH.V2 :  i*2'«l  i 
tditioti  1H33:)  3rd  etlitioii  lK>:i:  Ttheditum  JH3:> 
CX)WUERY.  M.  K. 

EiementarT  Mi>r&I  Le«Hin»,  Philadeluhm  lr'J7.* 
OfWPER.  B.  H.. 
Wwde'a  Citdez  Alexandriiiux  Nov,  T<"«t.  JJra-cii',  N. 
Y.*k.* 
OOWPER.  WILLIAM. 
TkeTaik.  Boyd'*  i^trhool  Plditioti.  New  York.* 
School  editiimv  Bmton  lt*A\J;  iPhiludclphia  IKVJ*  • 
COX.  GE<:>RGK. 

FintSle|W.    i^ee  Jamts  J/inton. 
COXE.  A.  F. 

Pofalie  Schotil  Hini;iiii;  Book,  I'hilHdolpliin.* 
CBABB.  GEORGE. 
Eofhkh  rtynony  111)1,  Bmton  liit  t>d<tii>n  l'*'lit:  New  Ytirk 

{»a.}  10th  edition  1><4T  l>^3;l 
Dictioniiry  of  Gcueral  Knowlcdee.  New  York   IKUi; 
Fbtla.  )K47.* 
CtAIG.  JOHN  I)., 
fieaentiof  Eurlid.  Bnltnncrf*  iJ^lh. 
Uawiwv'i  Complete    .M«jmirer,  correcteil   by  K«iili, 
Baltinmn;  4th  edition  If^-^l 
CE.\KELT.  WILLIAM. 

Dietitinnries.     ^^•  Knlick. 
CRAMER.  J.  B., 

Invtruetion  for  the  Piano  I'orte.  t-ililod  bv  Willv.  *U.* 
C1.\.\D-ALL,  T.  R . 

9]riiomti  of  English  Granmiar,  IH-Iplii,  N.  V.  IH4y. 
ClAXbLE,  D , 
Columbian  Hpellin^   Book,  ('oo|>er«tii\vu    I^t  edit  ion 
IdiO. 

CKANPORD.  , 

Butirr'a  Anahij^y  of  Reli;;ir>ii,  with  (iiifstioiis,  .New 
York.* 
CEAVEN.  J  T., 
Chikl'i  Firnt  Mu*ic  Book  for  the-  rmno  Furto,  IU)>tii-i  : 
New  York.* 

CREA8H.  , 

8e,n|itiire  Caterhittn,  &:r..,  New  York.* 
CREASY,  E.  S , 
Rw«  and  PrnjreM  of  the  Enjjli^h  ('•ni'-titiilion,  New 
York  3rd  Cihtion.* 
CREIGHTON.  JAMKS. 
Dietionarv  of  Scripiurc  Proper   Niiiin'««.  iMiil(i(l«l|ibiu 
lateHitinn  \t*\\.  i 

CRISPLNUfi,  I) . 
Ballortii  Omnia  0|)em(pi.i>  Lxtniit,  i  I)<"!|ih.  fdilioii  i  i 
PhiUdehihia  IH)}  ]r>14  , 

Ofidii,  De  Trintibusi  Libri  V..  (Diliih    edition.)  Lon- 
don ITJtt.  I 
CRITTENDEN.  A.  P..  A  S.  ^V  . 
tfyitem  of  Iloiihic  Knirv  B«H)k-korpin:;.  ^^l  lio«»I  ♦'ditinn,  ' 
Ph  hdelfihiK  IrM.'i.'                                                      I 
CRITTENDEN.  S.  W.. 
Treatise  on  ?»in;(le  FiHtrv  Rook  kpcjiinj,  I'iiiln.* 
Tieatite  on  Bnok-kHt^miff  bv  Sniule  and  I)oii!)lc  Entry. 
£*cliuol  edition,  Pl-iiudelphia  1S4<J  (7)4.> 


Same.  Cotinting -Ilniiie  edit>on,  Philadelphia.* 
for  <'o(niiioii  ^*choo■■,  Phila.* 
for  lliffh  Siri!Oo.«,  Philn.* 
for  Coininercial  Iii»titut4'<,  Phila.* 
(  K(K)Ki4,  <;.  R., 

Bntlfr**  .\iihIo;:)-,  with  Life  and  Analviii,  Now  York 

(lr.Vi»  V»*». 
S«n'  .Met  tintofk  &■  (Yooks. 
('HOOKS.  C    K..  4t  A    J.  SCllEM, 

Lutin-K.(>i;liih  School  lexicon,  from  lii};enlev,  Phila. 

CKOOKS.  \V., 

Fnrndiiv'ii  |.ertiireinn  Phvfical  Forcei,  London  IWO ; 
New  York  I'M!*!. 
CKO.^HV.  ALPHKIS. 

Fir»t  Le4«oii«  III  (t'eointftrv.  New  York  1H.K), 

(•ri'ok  l^«»oiii.  Boston  n*^.V>)  IHfiil. 

Tables  lllll^trlai\e  of  Greek  Inflvrtion,  Boiton  lri4  *348 

(•'rniiinuir  of  the  tireek  Liinsua<:e,  Boston   Ikt  edition 
If 4 1 :  'Jtitb  eiiition  MM). 

Grnniiniir  of  lltHliTtir  t>rrek.  Boiiton  1H43.* 

.**\iitiix  of"  the  (•ri>fk  Iiiinsun;;e,  BoKton  IH.l,* 

lloiiier'i  0(l>«>ey.  u  ilh  Nute-i.  Button  1H43 '>  . 

\eiiopbon'«    Aiiiibiii^i.s,  Boiton  ( IrMri)  liOU. 

Coinpiiiiioii  III  do.  Ko»toii  lt^3.* 
<KoSllY,  noW.XHI). 

Soplhc  t".'  (KdipiiH 'l'\rannu«.  .New  York  ltV«l* 
ruosHY,  W    II.. 

(iiiiiiiii*  t'urtiiiM  Kufii9,  New  York.* 

c'Uos.«iLr:v.  j.  r., 

Ihiilv  l.f'«Aoti  Booki.     S<»e  Dunn  A-  Croii*/ry. 
CROSS LFA,  J.   r,  A  W.  MARTIN. 

liiti'llrriiuii  ('iikMilntor;   Every  B.iy"«  .Arithinetie,  Ijon- 
don  -J|«t  fditioii  IKM. 
rUosWKLL.  IIAKKV, 

Youni:    riiiirrhniniiN   (Jiiide.    f,,r    Snnday    Hrbooli, 
Book  I.,  New  llnvcfi  l-J'J. 

Sh Book-  II..  Ill ,  IV.,  v..  New  Haven  lt«3.* 

CKo'/LT,  J., 

Fir«t  I^fxon^  in  Anthmetir,  Kirhmnnd.* 

.ArMlmn'fii'  for  (.'olej;!'*.  \.,'.,  Ki«*liinoiid.* 

l)i>srripli\e  Geonii'trv,  .New  York  Jf*Jl  li*ol.* 
CKI  IKSII ANK.  .?..    ■ 

.Aimrirnii  'riitor'.-*  .A^fi^tniit,  I'hilndelphin  iWiV* 
CK I  IKSII  \\K.  J.  A., 

S'lliitiith  Srhooj  (ieui!!.  New  York.* 

cmsii  .«*,  G.  ('., 

(in.-irk  iiihI  Kiia:;i^li  L.'\iiMin  of  Homer,  tranidntetl  by  H. 
SiiHtli.  Hiirllord  1-44.* 

ru  irrr.NDiw.  d.  h.. 

Flulirfophy  of  Senteiitiril  Laii^iin^e,  .\ew  York.* 

I'mii  iry  Kendrr.  .Mbiiriv  • 

S\«t»-iiiiiiir  Ariiliiiieti.;  lor  Hi'^intier»,  Albany.* 

lutri'duetiori  lo  do.,  New  V(»rk.* 

L-'irjer  .Anthiiietii:  for  Becmnen,  Albany.* 
CRIVKLLI.  n, 

li>«trii"lu.ii  in  Siii;:inp  with  Srnle*,  &r.,  Boston.* 

.Mi'thoil  of  Siiicine.  New  ^'ork.* 
riBI  V  SoLKB,  MAKIAM). 

New    Spniii'h    (irniiiinnr,    Baltimore,    2iid  sedition, 
l.-'-iJ;  i.Jrd  editcm  IHtJf)..) 

(■rnniiitini  de  In  Leiijfun  ("aitellana.  Bait.  Ift24.* 

The  Ei:^'li^h  Trnmliitor,  BoiiU)n  1&H\* 

The  Lniin  Trnii«luti»r.  Bo<«fon  Irtifi.* 

The  t;reok  Trnustjutor,  Bi»«ton  I^^2t^.* 

The  Freiub  Triin«l'«tor,  Baltimore.* 

The  S|.aiii»h  Trnnsliitor,  Bnltimore,* 

New  Pocket  DiPluMiary  of  Eiijriish  and  Spnni^h,  Balti- 
more 1?*'.54.* 

Im  TrndiicU'ur    Frnneois,  BonUin    li^X;    Baltimore 
If^Jil.* 
rrLMAN.  L.. 

Sentetuej  for  Children,  Bo«t»n  I7'2n.* 
CI  LVKR.  RICHARD, 

Tlie  I'raelinil  RcHder.  Philndelphin.  lAW. 

Whlker'N  p:ieinenL«  o?"  Elorution  and  Oratory,  Phila- 
delphia *Jiid  c<lition  ltk\0. 
crM.MING.>«,  J.  A.. 

New  rronoiiiirin<;  Sjiclling  Book,  Boston  lit  tditioD 
lt*l\i  l&a  Jh3I.* 
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Fint  Lettont  fn  G«nfniphy  and  Aitrooomjr,  Bott.  ]tt 

edition  J81R  189U  IHW.* 
iDtruduction  to  Ancient  nnd  Modern  Geofrtphy,  Boat 
1st  edition  1813;  (2ik1  edition  1814;)  3rd  edition 
1815;   5th  edition    1818;  Gth   edition   1816;  7th 
edition  1820;  8th  edition  1881 ;  9th  edition  1833 ; 
ItHh  edition  I83U;  N.  York  10th  edition  183.V** 
School  AtlM  to  do.,  Boaton  8th  edition,  no  date. 
The  New  Teatnment,  for  u»e  of  Schools,  Bost.  (IH27 ;) 

4th  edition  1836 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament,  Boston  3rd  edition 
1830*26. 
CUNNABKI.L,  J.  S., 

Ac(;ordion  Book,  Boston;  New  York.* 
CURRie,  JAMES. 

Elements  of  Musical  Analysis,  Edinb.  2nd  ed.  18GI. 
CURTIS    A. 

An  EiiglishPnrsine  Table,  1828* 
CURTIS,  fi.  H  , 
The  Little  Singer,  New  York.* 
The  Guitar  Iiistrucror,  New  York.* 
CURTIS,  G.  11.,  ac  F.  H    NASH. 
The  School  Vociilist,  New  York* 
CURTIUS  RUFUS.  UUINTUS. 
De  Rebus  Ge«tts  Alex.  Mngni,  London  1769. 

edited  Uv  Schmitz  and  Zumpt,  Philndelnhia  1850. 
Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander,  edited  by  Crosby,  New 
York.* 


CUTRUSH.  JAMES, 
PhilosnphT  of  Experimeatal  Chemistry,  i  vob.,  Phila- 
delphia 1813. 
On  HvdrustatiRs,  or  Specific  Gravity,  1813.* 
CUTLfiR,  ANDREW, 

English  Grammar  and  Parser,  Plainfield  1st  aditioo 

1841.** 
t'lTTER.  CALVIN, 

Physiol >gy  fur  Children,  Boston  1846. 

(\iininun  School  Physiology.  Boston  1st  edition  1846. 

Anatomy  and  Phpiology,  Boston  1845;  2nd  edition 

1846 ;  3rd  edition  1846. 
First  Rook  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  New  York 

1847 ;  Boston  1848. 
Fint  Book  on  Anatomy,  Phytiolngr,  and  Hyfeine,  N. 

York  1847  ('55)  '58 ;   Boston  1840  '53. 
Trentise  on  Anatomy,  Phvsiolngy,  and  HygeiiM,  Boot. 

1848  '49  '53  ;  {.New  Vork  IgM  ) 
Anatomical   Plates;     District    School    Seriat,  Now 

York.* 
CL'TTER,  EUNICE  P., 
Human  nnd   Comporative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 

llv^eine.  New  York  1854  *58.* 
CZER.NY,  CARIi, 

Method  fur  the  Piano  Forte,  Boston ;  New  York.* 
Treatise  on  Thorough  Base,  Boston ;  New  York.* 
Exercises  in  V'elocity,  Boston.* 


X?.IILITABT  8T8TEH  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  AUSTRIA. 


L  ouTLon  or  xilitabt  btbtxil 

Tbb  Austrian  Anny  is  fecroited  by  conscription,  tbe  period  of 
tinriee  being  for  eight  years,  with  two  years  in  addition  for  the  re* 
serve;  bnt  snch  soldiers  as  wish  it  may  generally  obtain  leare  after 
six  yean'  service.  Those  who  serve  eight  years  are  nndersftood  to 
have  a  claim  for  employment  on  railways  and  in  the  cnstom-hoosea. 
Sobititates  are  allowed,  bat  they  are  provided  solely  by  the  Statep 
and  the  means  nsed  for  supplying  them  is  made  an  element  towards 
seeoring  good  Non-Gonmussioned  Officers  for  the  Austrian  Army,  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  sum  paid  over  by  private  mdividnals  for  avoiding  service  in 
the  Army  is  £150  (1,500  florins,)  and  the  Government,  in  providing 
a  sabstitate,  pays  him  the  intemi  of  Uus  som  daring  his  period  of 
service,  and  the  capital  when  it  is  completed.  A  good  sabstitate  is 
to  serve  twice,  and  he  may  thas  receive  £800  (8,000 
when  he  qaits  the  army.  OeneraUy  speaUng,  the  sabsti- 
tntes  provided  by  the  Government  are  good  Non-Commissionod 
Officers,  who  by  these  means  are  induced  to  continue  a  length  of 
time  in  the  service. 

The  Officers  are  obtained  daring  a  state  of  peace,  either  from  the 
Military  Academies,  or  by  direct  entry  as  Cadets,  after  passing  a 
ili|^t  examination,  into  the  regiments  of  infjuitry  and  cavalry,  in 
which  capacity  thoy  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  soldiers,  and  no 
particular  period  of  service  is  required  in  this  grade.  The  entry  as 
Cadets  is  by  nomination,  part  by  the  Colonels,  proprietors  of  Regi- 
ments; part  consisting  of  those  having  claims  on  the  Begiments; 
and  part  of  those  recommended  from  the  ranks. 

Those  who  join  the  Army  from  the  Military  Aeademies  consist 
principally  of  the  sons  of  military  men,  whoee  education  is  mainly 
provided  for  by  the  State,  and  of  others  who  are  placed  there  by 
means  of  funds  provided  by  provinces,  districts,  munioipalitiesi  or 
private  individuals. 

Any  Austrian  subject  has  a  claim  for  admittanoe^  on  payment  of 
the  annual  sum  prescribed  by  the  rqpilations. 
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There  is  no  fixed  proportion  existing  between  the  Infantry  and 
Cavaby  officers  supplied  from  the  Military  Academies,  and  those 
entering  regiments  directly  as  cadets,  bat  it  is  understood  that  the 
former  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth 
of  the  latter. 

The  Artillery  and  Engineers  are  now  entirely  supplied  with  offi- 
cers from  the  Military  Academies. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  various  arms  in  Austria. 

Officers  when  not  required  are  placed  on  half{>ay,  which  is  rather 
less  than  the  half  of  their  actual  pay  whilst  serving.  When  an 
officer  dies,  his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  but  the  state  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  the  children ;  and  to  prevent  distress,  an 
officer  is  not  permitted  to  marry  unless  he  has  a  certun  income^ 
independent  of  his  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife. 

The  promotion  in  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  is  r^imental,  and 
usually  by  seniority ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  promotion  by  selec^ 
tion  also  takes  place,  though  not  in  the  regiment  itself^  the  officer 
selected  being  promoted  into  another  regiment  The  promotion  in 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  also  by  seniority,  and  by  corps,  and, 
until  the  Hungarian  war,  was  exceedingly  slow. 

AlUiough  not  actually  sanctioned  by  the  authorities,  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  Austrian  service  where  officers  have  purchased  steps 
from  others  serving  in  different  regiments  to  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — if  any  officer  is  about  to  retire  from  the  service, 
the  promotion  in  the  regiment  being  by  seniority,  the  officer  whose 
turn  it  would  be  to  obtain  the  promotion  would  fr^uentiy  sell  hia 
right  to  a  junior  officer  serving  in  another  regiment,  who  woidd 
thus  be  promoted  into  the  vacancy.  We  were  informed  that  this 
system  had-  formerly  led  to  frequent  duels  between  the  officer  obtain- 
ing the  promotion,  and  those  officers  in  the  regiment  whose  pros- 
pects were  directiy .injured,  by  the  senior  having  sold  his  promotion, 
and  thus  stopped  their  advancement 

XL  OUTLDfl  or  BTSIEH  OV  MILITABT  ZDUOAHOV. 

Military  education  in  Austria  has  been  entirely  remodeled  since 
the  Hungarian  war,  and  is  now  conducted  in  a  very  regular  and  sys- 
tematic manner  tmder  the  sole  control  and  supervision  of  the  Fourth 
Section  of  the  Sapreme  War  Department,  entitied  ^^  Military 
Schools.** 

The  establidmyent  eottdsla  besides  of-* 

2  Mijora  of  Infimtry.  \ 

1  Captain  of  Artilleiy. 


mUEA^T  SDUOATION  « JLVfOWiJL 

8  Oq^telni  of  Infiuotiy. 

1  lieutenants  of  Infuitiy. 

tBaqgloyiebetongiBgtalhtAtofaiirtwtton. 
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lb  Aaw  the  groii  importuice  of  the  Eonrth  SectioB,  it  will  only 
be  aeeeaaiy  to  itaAe  that  the  disbanements  of  the  gorenunent  for 
IGfitary  Bdncation  in  Austria  for  the  current  year  are  eetimated  at 
JCS81,440,  (8,814,400  florins,)  without  taking  into  eondderation 
fhe  aoms  eontribnted  for  foundations  bj  provinoes,  diitriotai  and 
piifate  individuak,  or  of  *  those  reeeiyed  fbr  the  educatfon  of  paying 
atodentk  This  sum  of  8,814,400  florins  is  apportioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner* — 


fflMiH.* 

y^""/^  StdT  School, .,,.., 

48,000 

866,000 
167,000 
188,000 
78,000 
848,000 

198,000 
89,000 
70,000 

176,000 
86,000 
86,000 
82,000 
40,000 

17,000 

694,000 
80^400 

80  0flloef& 

Aq^npniii— 

'Wbner  Keostadt^  finr  Infantry  and  OsTiliy, 
ftiftffln                        BnirineeniL 

400BtadentL 
800 

Obnoti,                     Artillenr. .......... 

200 

Me#%'                      Viwlnf^",  W".  '.V.V.V. 

100 

4Qiid0tHdcisea,«t87,OOOL...'. 

800 

BOBOOL  OOHPAimS— 

$  Intotrr,  at  88.000L.. 

780 

1  (kTalnr.    "   SO.OOOC 

60 

Shontfer,  "   86,000£, 

940 

BOBRinO  SOBOOC*  CoMPAnw— 
iiurtaiMT,  at  86,000L 

eoo 

1  l^^iHi^,  »«  86,000f...... 

120 

1  Fkoear.'     "  86.000L 

180 

1  Flotilla.      "  22,000f..,.. ..,,.. ....,.,. 

60 

1  Karinfl,      "  40.000f 

160 

.  I  VovHsoiaaBBiOHiD  Omona'  or  Txagh- 

XBS'  fiOBOOI^  WUHKB  NlUSTAOT. 

18  XTffeb  Houais  or  Bduoatiov,  at  49,600f , 
18  TJmBBL  Honsn^           "            86,700£, 

60 

8,400 
1,200 

Bureau  of  the  EourthSeotioiL.... 

2,634,400 
880^000 

7,480 

Total, 

8,814,400b 

£881,440 

t9e  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  state  for  {he  education  of  an  oiBoer 
student,  cadet,  non-commissioned  o£Bcer|  and  boy  in  fhea^  yarioua 
aehools  is  as  follows:— 

Btndent  Offloer  at  the  Staff  Sdiod, 148  6  • 

Stodent  at  the  Bngineer  Academy, 78  10  0 

ArtiUeiy  Academ  J, 61  0  0 

Infltttiy  and  Oariiliy  Aoadeny,  64  0  0 


M 
M 


M 
M 


*A<orintotqaaltotwoiMIHapef 
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£     i.    d 

^Btadent  at  the  Itforine  Academy, 48      6    0 

Cadets  at  the  four  Cadet  Honaea, 43    10    0 

School  Companies— 

An  Infantry  School  Company  Student, 27  10  0 

ACavahy         "           »«             "       65  0  0 

A  Frontier        "           •«             "       29  4  0 

AnArtaieiy     "           "             "       29  4  0 

An  Engineer     "           "             "       30  0  0 

APioneer         ««           "             "       30  0  0 

AFlotilla          "            «              "       36  12  0 

AMaiine          "            "             "       26  12  0 

A  Non-CommiflBtoned  Officer  at  the  Teachers*  Sdiool,....  28  6  0 

A  Boy  at  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education, 29  14  0 

"                Lower      "                 "         26  14  0 

And  thns,  as  the  coarse  of  instmction  is  continaed  for  four  years  in 

the  Cadet  Houses,  four  years  in  the  Academies,  and  two  years  in 

the  Staff  School,  the  cost  of  traming  the  Officers  in  the  Anstiian 

Army  is — 

£ 

For  an  Officer  of  Artilleiy,  about 420 

"  "         Engineers, 490 

**  "         Infantry  or  Cayahy, 430 

"  "         Marine, 370 

"  "         the  Stafl;..... no 

From  the  Bureau  of  this  Section  at  Vienna  all  orders  for  the 
management,  maintenance,  discipline,  studies,  and  regulation  of  the 
various  Schools  and  Academies  are  issued ;  and  all  details  relating 
to  the  progress  of  the  several  students  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
aminations are  periodically  sent  and  regularly  examined. 

THB  IMPIBIAL  DTSTITnTIOKS  FOB  MOSTAXT  XDUOATIOV.* 

The  Imperial  institutions  for  Military  Education,  are  divided  into 
lluree  Classes.    They  are — 
A«  Such  Institutions  as  are  immediately  intended  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  pupils  as  Non-commissioned  Officers ;  namely, 

(1.)  The  Lower  Militaiy  Houses  of  Education. 
^2.)  The  Upper  Military  Houses  of  Education. 
(3.)  The  SdbLOol  Companies. 

B.  Institutions  in  which  it  is  intended  to  educate  pupik  as  Ofll- 
cers;  namely, 


&! 


The  Cadet  Institutions. 
2.)  The  Military  Academies. 


•  The  foUowlof  aoeoiiitt  Is  tnnelated  from  **  DU  KaiserUek-janigUchen  Mmmr-BUdm^a' 
Antuatm^  mU  bwmdtrtr  RieMekt  w^  dU  YontkrifUn  /ttr  dm  BintriU  in  dittdbtm^ 
ZmtammtmgUUBt  mu  dm  ottarkMut  ttmeUamrIm  Begtemmts  der  MUHHr-Bikhmga-Am' 
ttaUm,  Wiem^lBSi."  {Tike ImperiaiMaiUsr^lHBtUuiimM for Edmeaiimt,mHh  wpteM 
ferenee  tothe  eonditloM  nqiUrtd  for  ■dmi■dol^eolllplltd  from  the  RfalaUom  aanetioacd  bj 
BislbtfMty.   Vi«&oa,186i) 
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C.  Sach  InstitatioiiB  aa  partly  give  a  special  kind  of  inatraction, 
and  partly  complete  and  cany  oat  the  previous  education 
of  Officers.    These 


(1.)  The  iDstitution  for  Militaiy  Ttochera. 

(2.)  The  Higher  Ck>ur8e  for  the  Artillery  and  EngineerB. 

(3.)  The  War  School 

In  the  institations  of  the  first  and  second  class,  education  as  well 

instruction  is  given,  but  those  of  the  third  class  are  limited  to 
instruction ;  accordingly,  all  that  is  said  in  the  following  pages  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  with  regard  to  beneficial 
foundations,  has  no  reference  to  institutions  of  the  third  class. 

Although  each  of  the  first-named  classes  forms  a  complete  whole 
in  itself  yet  they  stand  in  close  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  inas- 
much as  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Lower  Houses  of 
Education  pass  into  the  Cadet  Institutions ;  and  in  the  san^e  way 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Scientific*  School  Companies, 
viz.,  those  of  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  Pioneers,  Flotilla,  and  Marine 
Schools,  may  be  transferred  as  attendant  pupilsf  to  the  Academies ; 
by  this  means  they  may  obtain  a  right  to  a  position  in  the  Army  as 
Officers. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  insufficient  progress  may'be  a  reason  for 
scholars  being  removed  from  the  Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Acade- 
mies into  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education  and  the  School 
Companies. 

By  these  regulations  a  road  is  opened  for  the  advancement  of 
any  talent  that  may  gradually  develop  itself;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  pupils  of  the  Institutions  for  Higher  Military  Education  are 
submitted  to  that  process  of  elimination  which  is  requisite  for  the 
success  of  these  Institutions. 

The  pupils  in  the  Institutions  for  Military  Education  are  either 
foundation  pupils,^  or  paying  pupils ;  the  first  are  divided  into  the 

*  Teehniehe  (technical)  If  the  oriflnal  word.  Compare  lu  use  In  another  matter ;  there 
■re  In  the  Artiller/  two  eenricea,  the  ordlnarr  Gampalfninf  ArtiUerj  and  the  TVeAnieal 
Artillery. 

t  lyequentanterif  who  freqaent,  attend,  or  Tliit  the  achooL 

t  StiftUngtf  foundationers,  and  SSahUnde,  pajinf  pupils,  the  first  dirlded  into,  (1.)  MOitUr' 
Ararial  foundationers,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  sons  of  Soldiers  and  Officers,  and  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Military  Treasury,  the  itrar,or  jErurium  ;  (2.)  ProTinclal  foundation* 
era,  who  are  maintained  bj  the  interest  of  lands  or  money  granted  In  laTor  of  younf  men 
belonfing  to  some  particular  prorince,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  the  Tyrol,  Upper  or  Lower  kv» 
tria,  either  by  the  Central  GoTernment  Qht  State,)  or  t^  the  Estates  or  Parliament  iStHnde) 
of  the  proTince ;  (3.)  PriTate  foundationers,  under  which  name  are  included  not  only  those 
maintained  by  moneys  left  by  prirate  indiriduals,  but  those  also  whose  payments  come  from 
gnots  made  by  municipal  and  local  corporations. 
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military  or  treaAory  foundation  pupila,  and  the  provincial  and  private 
foundation  pupils. 

The  military  or  treasury  places  belong  to  the  army ;  liie  claim  for 
these  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  institution  and  the  position 
of  the  parents.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  chil- 
di*en  of  officers  are  expected  to  remain  up  to  eleven  years  of  age 
under  the  care  of  their  parents,  whereas  those  of  common  soldiers 
may  in  the  eighth  year  of  their  age  be  taken  under  the  protection, 
of  the  State. 

The  proviacial  foundations  are  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of  the 
nobility,  or  of  distinguished  employit  of  the  state  belonging  to  the 
crown  lands  of  the  province.  Private  foundations  are  those  estab- 
lished by  private  individuals  or  corporations,  and  the  aj^intment 
to  these  depends  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  founder. 
The  capitid  or  property  of  these  foundations  is  generally  adminis- 
tered by  the  Supreme  War  Department.* 

Every  Austrian  subject  may  claim  admission  as  a  paying  pupil,  if 
the  other  conditions  of  admission  are  fulfilled  in  his  case. 

In  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education  there  are  only  military  or 
treasury  places. 

In  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education  there  are  1,800  military 
places;  the  remuning  600  are  filled  up  by  pupils  upon  provincial 
or  private  foundations,  and  by  paying  pupils. 

In  the  School  Companies  the  number  of  the  foundation  places 
and  paying  places  is  not  fixed. 

In  tiie  Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Academies  there  are  900  full 
and  200  htM  military  places,  and  520  places  for  pupils  on  provincial 
and  private  foundations,  and  for  paying  pupils.f 

A  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  is  fixed  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  on 
the  provincial  and  private  foundations,  as  also  for  the  paying  pupih, 
amountiii^  in  the  Houses  of  Education  and  in  the  School  Companies 
to  150  fiorins  (15^)  per  annum ;  in  the  Cadet  Houses  to  400  florins 
(40/.)  per  annum ;  in  the  Academies  600  florins  (60/.)  for  each  of 
the  tbree  first  years,  and  800  florins  (80/.)  for  the  last  year.  These ' 
payments  will  be  subject  to  modifications,  at  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  according  to  the  price  of  articles  of  oonsnmption,  and  will 
be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  on  the  provindai  foundationa 

*Tb«  O6flr-JlfZUeilr0NMMMd0^pr  OraMnimdcrrt^M*-^^ 
hu  the  chui«  of  lipilsrj  JMqciiMwl    Otmmvt^^  !■  th»  Gcta^n  ynrd  copcyondfiy  to 
Commaiidtr,  M  SfffuJiirif  doei  to  AHtoMer,  and  SU7  fdnliy  dm  or  iMirt  penom,  a  obigls 
OfBeer,  or  a  Board  of  Commtoilopwa. 

tMaMnff  a  total  of  1,690,  to  which  maxheaddadaboatSO^nMrrcdfiir  f^rtpimtfmim  fnm 
the  Behool  Companiai. 
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from  the  fands  of  the  reepectiye  provinces,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
pupils  of  the  priyate  foundations,  from  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
private  fbmidationa. 

The  coital  lor  the  provincial  and  private  foundations  must  bo 
dnlj  seciued  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the  fixed  payments 
for  the  number  of  places  determined  upon.  Supposing  the  sum 
eontributed  to  be  insufficient,  the  requisite  sums  must  be  obtained 
by  deferring  any  further  nominations.*  The  proper  sums  in  dis- 
charge of  these  contributions  must  be  pud  in  advance,  half-yearly, 
cuk  the  Ist  of  October  and  the  Ist  of  April.  Those  which  belong 
to  the  provincial  foundations,  and  such  private  ones  as  are  adminis^ 
tered  by  trustees,  must  be  paid  into  the  nearest  Military  Chestf 
In  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  pay  for  themselves,  the  money  must 
be  sent  precisely  on  the  abov,e-mentioned  days  to  the  Commandant, 
or  Director  of  the  School,  without  reference  to  the  day  on  which 
the  pupil  may  have  entered  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  a  pupil  either  is  removed  from  or  otherwise  quits  the 
institution  before  the  natural  time,  restitution  will  be  made  of  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  sum  paid  in  advance. 

For  admission  into  a  Military  Educational  Institution,  the  boy 
must  first  of  all  be  of  the  age  specified  for  the  institution  in  ques» 
tion,  and  must  further  possess  the  proper  bodily  growth  and  strength 
corresponding  to  that  age,  and  the  prescribed  amount  of  knowledge. 
Every  boy  who  is  to  be  offered  as  a  candidate  for  a  military  place 
must  first  be  registered,  and  this  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  for 
which  his  admission  is  desired.  This  registration  must  be  made  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  through  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
Army,J  or  Army-Corps,  or  Military  Govemment§  within  whose  dis- 
trict they  are  domiciled,  or  in  case  of  their  living  in  foreign  parts, 
through  the  Austrian  Legation  of  the  country. 

Applications  thus  made  must  state  what  is  the  institution,  admis- 
sion into  which  is  desired,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing certificates : — 1.  Baptismal  certificate.  2.  Certificate  of  vaccin- 
ation.    8.  Certificate  of  bodily  health,  by  a  Military  Surgeon.     4. 

*The  intereat,  that  is,  iw  ill  be  allowed  to  accomnlate,  antU  a  ■affielent  taiii  It  proTlded  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pupil. 

t  Such  aa  ex  lit  in  meet  large  to  wni. 

} There  are  four  Armies;  the  FinC  In  theweat,  with  lu  bead-qotrten  at  Yleona;  tb« 
Second  in  Italy,  with  ita  bead-qoartera  at  Verona ;  and  two  othera  In  tbe  eaatam  pn>vlacc«. 
Each  of  theae  ia  dirlded  into  a  certain  nomber  of  Amy-Curpai  Tbe  parttoulan  any  ba  aaio 
In  Sebcmatlimaa  or  Military  Calendar,  and  briedy  In  the  ▲InuaMch  de  OoUhu 

I  In  tUoae  parte  of  the  Empire,  namely,  In  the  ao<«Ued  MUltary  nroBll«i,{bt  •Id  l^urklik 
border,  where  the  (OTemment  la  almply  military. 
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The  school  certificate  for  the  last  half-yearly  examination :  And  5. 
On  the  reverse  the  following  declaration : — 

'*  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  surrender  np  my  son  (or  ward)  to  the 
Imperial  Military  Service,  in  case  of  his  being  admitted  into  a  Mili- 
tary Educational  Institution ;  and  I  declare  that  I  will  under  no  pre- 
text require  his  return." 

The  object  of  this  declaration  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  per- 
manent elements  for  the  Military  Educational  Institutions,  and  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  relations  of  the  candidates  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  so  essential  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  The 
declaration  will  also  serve  to  retain  the  pupils  to  a  course,  which 
they  have  usefully  commenced,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  hasty  decisions  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  appears  manifest  that  a  pupil  has  not  the  requisite 
inclination  or  qualification  for  the  military  service,  his  removal  from 
the  institution  ensues  with  or  without  the  request  of  his  friends,  as 
will  be  more  fully  explained  further  on. 

The  applications  will  be  examined  by  the  Commanding  Ofiicers 
of  the  Army,  or  the  Army  Corps,  or  Military  Government,  and  after 
their  revision  the  candidates  will  be  registered  and  the  petitioners 
duly  informed. 

Any  changes  which  occur  in  the  case  of  the  re^tered  candidate, 
or  in  his  family  circumstances,  between  the  time  of  registration  and 
of  actual  admission,  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  authorities  before 
whom  the  application  was  brought. 

The  registers  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  War  Depart- 
ment in  tiie  middle  of  June,  so  that  applications  can  be  received  by 
the  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Army,  or  Army  Corps,  or  Military 
Oovemment,  ^t  the  utmost  only  up  to  the  end  of  May. 

Appointments  to  the  military  places  in  the  Houses  of  Education 
and  the  School  Companies  are  made  by  the  Supreme  War  Depart- 
ment ;  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  reserves  for  himself  those  in  the 
Cadet  Institutions  and  the  Academies. 

Vacancies  in  the  provincial  foundation  places  are  advertised,  and 
applications  called  for,  by  the  Governors  or  by  the  Standing  Com* 
mittees  of  the  Estates  of  the  respective  provinces.* 

All  proposals  made  in  this  manner  are  forwarded  to  the  Minister 

*  Tb«  OoTemor  or  Lord  lienteiMnt  (the  StattkaUery  la  th«  ordiiuury  rcprMtataUT*  of  the 
Bnpwor  In  the  Tariont  proTlncat  eomporinf  the  Empire.   In  his  han<to  reaidee  the  oanal 
adminiatration  of  the  foveminent    The  provioeea  hare  alao  their  ancient  Eatatea  or  Parlln- 
menta,  atBBdlBff  Oommmeca  of  whieh  lllifta^  OBdar  ccftain  ota«iiBMU^ 
the  Betatea  were  not  aaaamhied. 
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*of  the  Interior,  and  submitted  by  him  for  the  sanction  of  His 
Majesty. 

Appointments  to  the  private  foundations  are  made  by  the  person 
qpedfied  by  the  founder ;  decisions  of  this  kind  are  submitted  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  June,  to  the  Supreme  War  Department  for  their 
i4>proyal  of  the  candidates  and  distribution  of  them  into  the  various 
institutions. 

If  a  candidate  in  whose  case  the  prescribed  conditions  of  admis- 
uon  are  not  fulfilled  is  nominated  to  a  private  foundation,  and  his 
nomination  consequently  not  approved,  a  new  nomination  must  be 
made. 

Pupils  who  pay  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  War  Department 

The  sanction  of  the  appointments  and  the  distribution  of  the 
candidates  appointed  in  the  various  institutions,  in  the  case  of  the 
military  and  the  paying  pupils,  will  be  made  kno¥ni  to  them  by  the 
Commanding  Officers  of  the  Army,  or  Army  Ck)rps,  or  Military 
Gk>vemment;  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  foundations  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  private  foundations 
by  the  trustees. 

Candidates  living  in  a  foreign  country  will  be  informed  by  the 
Legation  in  that  country. 

Upon  the  appointment  made  to  an  entirely  gratuitous  place  in  a 
military  educational  institution,  all  pa3rments  of  allowances  for  the 
education  of  children  cease.* 

The  conveyance  of  military  foundation  pupils  to  the  school  to 
which  they  are  appointed  will,  if  not  provided  for  by  the  friends  of 
the  pupils,  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Military  Treasury  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  locomotion. 

Trustworthy  Non-commissioned  Officers  from  the  nearest  detach- 
ment of  troops  should  be  selected  by  the  military  authorities  for  the 
conveyance  and  charge  of  the  pupils ;  four  or  five  being,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  single  superin- 
tendent. 

The  conveyance  of  all  other  pupils  must  be4)rovided  for  by  their 
friends. 

.  Admission  into  the  Military  Educational  Institutions  takes  place 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  Candidates  admit- 
ted must  present  themselves  in  their  respective  institutions  between 
the  15th  and  the  30th  of  September. 

— —  ,  I      , ■ — — 

*  Small  allowancea,  e.  g.  of  8t.  for  threo  /ear*,  are  wtrj  generall/  nude  to  the  widows  of 

offlcera,  and  occaalooallj  to  offlcera  themaelTea,  to  aasiat  them  Id  aecurixif  a  doccnt  educatioa 

for  their  children.  -^ 
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The  Commanding  Officen  of  the  Army^  or  Armj  Corps,  or  Mili- 
tary Government  have  to  take  care  that  every  candidate  admitted 
to  a  military  place  shall,  before  leaving  to  join  the  institntion,  be  a 
seoond  time  examined  by  an  Army  Snrgeon,  and  shall  only  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  institntion  in  case  of  his  bodily  qualifications  being 
fonnd  perfectly  sofScient. 

Finally,  the  candidate  upon  presenting  himself  must  be  re-examined 
by  the  chief  Medical  OfiScer  of  the  institution,  and  if  he  is  hereby 
found  to  be  unqualified  for  military  education,  will  not  be  received.* 

Any  Military  Surgeon  or  Medical  OflScer  who  incurs  the  guilt  of 
neglect  of  his  duty  in  this  particular  will  be  held  responsible. 

Every  candidate  upon  presenting  himself  will  moreover  undergo 
the  prescribed  examination  in  his  previous  studies,  and  if  his  pre- 
vious education  appears  insufficient,  his  appointment  will  be 
cancelled.! 

Pupils  admitted  after  a  private  education  into  a  Military  Institu- 
tion are  provided  by  this  institution  with  new  linen  and  clothes. 
All  clothes  they  bring  with  them  are  without  exception  to  be 
returned  to  their  friends,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  return 
given. 

No  pupil  in  any  of  the  Military  Institutions  is  allowed  to  possess 
any  linen  or  cloUies  except  what  is  provided ;  and  the  friends  and 
relations  are  not  to  be  called  upon  for  any  sort  whatever  of  addi- 
tional contribution.  An  amount  of  pocket-money,  varying  with 
the  character  of  the  institution,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  pupils 
through  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  school;  but  this  is 
entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  friends  and  relations ;  all  necessaries 
being  provided  by  the  institution. 

The  pocket-money  can  only  be  paid  to  the  pupil  through  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Institution  or  of  the  Company. 

The  amount  allowed  must  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupil, 
but  must  not,  even  in  the  Academies,  exceed  three  florins  (six 
shillings)  a  month. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  Military  Educational  In- 
stitutions is  fixed  by  special  tables  drawn  up  for  each  institution. 
Special  text-books,  to  be  followed  in  the  courses,  are  also  appointed. 

*  Thus,  ft  wlU  be  M«D,  all  candidates  appointed  to  the  milltarj  plaeei  in  the  ■cboola  are  ex* 
■mined  three  times  over  b/  a  medical  officer.  Where  the  Btate  does  not  pmj,  in  the  oase  of 
proTincial  or  prirate  foundations,  or  of  paying  pupils,  the  same  amount  of  prectuttoti  is  not 
thoufht  necesMrjr. 

t  The  difficulties  of  irsTelinf  appear  to  be  considered  in  Aostria  too  great  to  allow  of  any 
ezamioation  (competitive  or  otherwise)  belbre  the  candidates  proTlslonally  admitted  setually 
arrlTe  at  the  school  to  which  they  are  appointed ;  tf  iU  quaUScd,  they  art  dlsmlaied  with  tbt 
.bancs  of  a  second  iriaL 
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The  tiblet  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  coone  of  inetraotion  are 
anbject  to  sach  modificationa  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  require- 
ments  of  science  and  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  teachiof^. 

The  scholars  will  also  receive  in  the  course  of  the  year,  more 
particalarly  in  summer,  and  after  the  close  of  the  examination,  prac- 
tical instruction  suitable  to  the  arm  of  the  service  for  which  they 
are  destined. 

Every  September  the  pupils  pass  into  the  next  succeeding  yearly 
course.  ^ 

In  the  same  month  the  scholars  quit  the  institutions,  and  are 
either  placed  in  the  ailny  or  transferred  to  other  institutions.  The 
conditions  under  which  this  is  doue  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
•account  of  each  institution. 

The  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  the  pupils  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  are  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

Pupils  who  make  no  progress  in  scieDtific  studies  wiU  be  required 
to  enlist  in  the  army*  if  old  enough,  and  if  not,  will  be  removed  to 
an  inferior  Military  Educational  Institution ;  or  if  they  are  already 
in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Education  or  School  Companies,  will  be 
employed  in  learning  some  trade  which  will  be  of  use  in  the  army,f^ 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  proper  age,  will  be  enlisted. 

Pupils  whose  want  of  bodily  qualification  unfits  them  for  the 
army  will  be  sent  back  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  Those  hold- 
ing military  places  in  the  Academies,  if  their  parents  are  entirely 
unable  to  provide  for  them,  will  receive  a  yearly  pension  of  150 
florins  (15/.)  until  they  can  be  placed  in  some  employment  under 
the  State  at  a  salary  at  least  equivalent  to  this  sum. 

Pupils  out  of  the  Military  Houses  of  Education  or  School  Com- 
panies, who  are  removed  for  want  of  bodily  qualification,  and  whose 
parents  are  entirely  unable  to  provide  for  them,  will,  according  to 
their  capacities,  be  placed  either  in  the  Accounts  DepartmentJ  or 
some  similar  Military  Department,  in  the  Geographical  Institution,  or 
as  drummers  or  clerks  in  one  of  the  higher  Military  Schools,  or  will 
be  taught  some  trade  for  employment  in  the  Outfit  Department,§  or 
will  be  made  teachers.     If,  however,  the  pupil's  bodily  disqualifica- 

*  Will  be  aaaentirt^  will  take  the  oath.    They  are  considered  old  enough  for  this  at  sixteen. 

t  Even  clothes  and  shoes  being  made  bj  soldiers;  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers 'were 
found  thus  employed,  for  example,  at  the  Artillery  Academy  at  Olmiitz,  under  the  superin* 
tendence  of  a  master  workman,  bearing  a  non-commissioned  grade,  that  of  a  prima-pUmiMl, 
for  whom,  see  a  Note  further  on. 

XBfiUtUr  Rechnunga  Branehe. 

f  Monturt  Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  arms,  clothing,  Ae.,  for  the 
army.  There  are  several  establishments  In  Tarioos  parts  of  the  Empire.  One  of  the  Itrgtit 
Is  at  Stockerao,  near  Vienna. 
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tion  be  of  a  nature  to  incapacitate  him  for  anj  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned employments,  he  will  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasary  into  some  Civil  or  Military  Hospital* 

If  in  moral  respects  a  papil  is  found  to  be  a  mischievous  member 
of  the  institationy  he  may  at  any  time  in  the  comrse  of  any  year  be 
removed. 

Pupils  who  pay,  in  case  of  their  removal  being  found,  for  what- 
ever reason,  necessary,  will  be  sent  home  to  their  friends,  the  con- 
sent of  the  friends  being;  required  before  they  can  be  either  engaged 
as  soldiers  or  removed  to  one  of  the  lower  institutions.  The  ex- 
penses already  incurred  will  be  deducted  from  the  payment  made  in 
advance,  and  the  balance  repaid  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

A  pupil  who  for  whatever  reason  has  once  been  removed  from  $ 
Military  School  can  never  be  afterwards  admitted  into  any  one  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  his  either  then  or  afterwards  enlisting  in  the 
army,  he  can  not,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  obtain  the  rank  of 
Officer  before  the  pupils  of  the  year  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
rule,  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  been  transferred  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  institution,  even  when  they  pass  out  of  this  latter  in  the 
regular  course,  must  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  pupils  of  the 
year  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  institution  fi^m  which  they 
were  removed.f 

A.     SCHOOLS  FOR  NOK-OOHMISSIOKZD  OrnCKB& 
1.  The  Lower  MUUary  Ilauses  of  Education, 

The  twelve  Lower  Military  Houses  of  Education  contain,  as  has  * 
been  said,  only  military  places.^    These  appertain,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  Intimate  sons  of  all  soldiers  bearing  arms,§  whether 
bom  in  marriage  of  the  first,  or  in  marriage  of  the  second  degree.| 

*Into  a  SHtchen-haua^  a  hoqiiul  for  iocarable  caMa;  or  aa  Inralidm-kamB,  lor 

t  A  pupil  who  was  remoTcd  from  the  Academj  at  Wiener  Neaiitadt  mifht,  tor  tzampla, 
enter  tbe  army  as  a  simple  Cadet,  under  tlte  patronsfe  of  the  Colonel  of  a  ref  inent,  aad 
might,  hut  for  thte  rule,  receire  rapid  promotion,  and  become  the  senior  in  rank  of  his  com- 
radei  of  the  same  year  at  the  8chooL  In  Hke  manner,  a  pupil  rsnoyed  from  a  Cadet  loitini- 
tlon  and  transferred  Into  a  School  Company,  might,  upon  Icaying  that,undtf  certain  eiream- 
stances,  outstrip  his  late  comrades  at  the  Cadet  Institution. 

t  That  Is,  all  the  pupils  are  of  military  or  quasi-military  birth,  and  the  expense  is  horat  by 
the  State.    Both  these  and  the  Upper  Military  Houses  are  to  be  reduced,  it  is  said,  to  ten. 

f  The  whole  body  iHdnmackqfty  of  soldiers  bearing  arms  iF\Bmerfewehntai%d») 

I  Marrisge  of  the  first  degree  is  that  entered  into  with  full  permission.  In  this  the  wins 
Dye  In  the  barracks,  recelTe  a  certain  amount  of  rations,  their  children  are  rssogniiM^  and 
In  case  of  the  fctber's  dsith  are  admitteil  into  the  Orphan  Schools.  Soldlen,  ara,  howorer, 
oeeaslooally  aUowed  to  marry,  on  condition  of  sorrenderlng  srcry  olaim  to  the  abori 
ttoned  priTiiegcs.    Thia  constitutes  msrrlaga  of  the  second  dsgret. 
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Sabordinaiely  to  these,  a  lawful  ckdm  exists  in  the  following 


1.  Sons  of  soldiers  serring  in  the  Trabant  Body  Goard,  the 

Court  Watch,  the  Outfit  Ck>mmis8ion,  and  other  military 
bodies.* 

2.  Sons  of  fJGithers  belonging  to  the  Reserve,!  without  preju- 

dice, however,  to  sons  of  soldiers  in  actual  service. 
8.  Sons  of  invalided  soldiers,^  not  only  in  cases  where  the 
&ther  has  already  married  at  the  date  of  his  reception  as 
invalided,  but  also  in  those  where  marriage  has  been  sub- 
sequently permitted. 

4.  Sons  of  those  who  have  either  as  substitutes  or  otherwise 

served  double  time,  and  are  now  in  the  employment  in 
connection  with  the  Court  or  Government,  even  in  cases 
where  marriage  has  been  contracted  after  quitting  the 
service. 

5.  Sons  of  men  belonging  to  the  military  service,  not  included 

in  the  above-mentioned  cases,  namely,  the  sons  of  Prima- 

planists,§  Employes,  and  OflScers. 
In  any  large  number  of  candidates  special  regai^d  should  be  had 
to  the  sons  of  fathers  who  have  been  killed  or  invalided  on  the 
field ;  after  these,  to  those  who  are  orphans  on  both  sides ;  then  to 
the  sons  of  substitutes  and  other  soldiers  in  actual  services ;  and  last 
follow  in  order  the  sons  of  fathers  either  belonging  to  the  Reserve 
or  received  as  Invalides,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  Military 
Service. 

As  the  sons  of  OflScers  serving  with,  the  sword)  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  places  reserved  for  their  beno^t  in  the  Cadet  Institutions  and 
the  Academies,  their  admission  into  Military  Houses  of  Education, 
more  especially  into  the  Lower  House  of  Education,  is  only  allow- 
able when  no  prejudice  is  caused  to  the  above-mentioned  claimants, 
and  as  a  general  rule  can  only  take  place  when  they  are  orphans,  or 
under  special  circumstances. 

*Th«  Trabanten-Leibgarde  and  the  Ho/burgtvache  are  Court  Croope.  For  the  Montun 
f^mminioHi  Me  a  prerioiu  Note. 

tBoIdiere  eitftot  for  eifht  years,  and  aAer  thia  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  are  on  the 
Keeerre. 

I  That  is,  belonging  to  the  Hospitals  or  Hotels  dee  Inralides,  the  A^vaUdm-Mtuer,  of  which 
there  are  sereraL 

f  Frima-pianists,  a  name  derired  from  prima  plana,  the  first  toaf  of  the  list,  is  firen  to 
soldiers  employed  in  Tarioas  special  duties,  espechdly  perhaps  those  not  of  a  strictly  military 
Mod.  The  master  uilors,  master  shoemakers,  master  ftrrierst  are  all  prima^9ni9tm»  Tht 
•Bifeon's  assistant  ranks  as  such.  The  grade  is  superior  to  that  of  sergeant,  hot  tbose  who 
hold  tt  sre  excluded  from  promotion  to  a  commission. 

I  This  is  a  frequent  plirsse  (mif  dtm  Degen  dienende)  for  active  Mtrlot. 
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Tie  age  of  admission  is  the  completion  of  the  serenth  year. 
Children  under  this  age  who  are  orphans  on  both  sides,  or  whose 
lathers  being  widowers,  have  to  senre  in  the  field,  will  be  receired 
into  the  Orphan  House  at  Vienna,  and  be  transferred  on  completing 
their  seventh  year  to  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education.  Children 
who  have  passed  the  prescribed  age  for  admission  into  the  first  class 
of  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education  can  only  be  admitted,  in  case  of 
their  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  into  the  classes 
corresponding  to  their  age,  and  in  case  of  there  being  places  vacant 
in  these  classes ;  any  addition  to  the  prescribed  numbers  in  the  re- 
spective years  is  not  allowable. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education 
IS  fixed  at  100.  These  100  pupils  are  divided  into  four  years,  each 
year  being  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  numerical  strength. 

The  command  is  held  by  a  Subaltern  Officer,  to  whom  are  at- 
tached for  the  religious  education,  the  medical  care,  the  discipline, 
and  the  instruction — 

1  House  Chaplain, 

1  Army  Surgeon, 

4  Sergeants  and  Instructors^ 

4  Honorary  Sergeants*  as  Assistant  Instmctors, 

1  Sergeant,  as  House  Adjutant;  and 

6  Corporals,  for  the  discipline. 

Additional  assistance  may  be  procured  for  managing  the  house  and 
attending  on  the  pupils. 

To  conduct  the  instruction  (which  will  be  almost  entirely  ad- 
dressed immediately  to  the  senses  of  the  children)  class-teachers 
will  be  provided  for  each  yearly  course ;  and  these,  with  the  house 
chaplidn  and  the  medical  officer,  aided  by  assistant  teachersi  will 
give  the  pupils  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  German.  3.  Natural  Histoir.  4.  G^eograi^j. 
5.  Arithmetic,  both  oitUnary  and  mentaL  6.  Writing.  *l.  Common  Drawing. 
8.  First  Notions  of  the  Rules  of  BrilL    9.  Gymnastic  Exercises  and  Swimming. 

2.  Upper  Military  Eouaea  of  EdmcaJUcn, 
These,  twelve  in  number,  form  a  continuation  to  the  Lower 
Houses  of  Education,  the  pupils  from  which  are  admitted  here  at 
the  close  of  their  eleventh  year. 

At  this  age  foundation  pupils  of  every  kind,  as  also  paying  pupils, 
may  be  admitted  immediately  from  their  parents'  homes,  only,  how- 
ever, into  the  first  year's  coorsei  and  after  passing  an  examination  in 

*  ^VUt0e6eI,  Senremot ;  fiM  JleltfN«6il,  Honorary  Scrifuit,  ^^ 
the  uniibriDi  bat  wUhontUM  poy. 
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the  nibjecU  taught  in  the  Lower  Hotuies  of  Education,  to  the  same 
extent  up  to  which  they  are  taught  in  the  second  class  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school 

The  ckim  to  a  military  place  in  an  Upper  House  of  Education, 
is  similar  to  that  for  a  military  place  in  a  Lower  House  of 
Education. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  200  in  each  Upper  House  of 
Education,  divided  in  like  manner  into  four  yearly  courses. 

The  command  is  intrusted  to  a  Captain,  who  is  aided,  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  superintendence,  by — 

2  Subaltern  Officers. 
I  House  ChapUin. 
1  Anny  Surgeon. 

1  SurgeoD*8  Assistant 

4  Sergeants  as  Teachers. 

2  Honoraiy  Sergeants  as  Assistant  Teadiers. 
1  Sergeant  as  House  Adjutant 

8  Corporals,  for  disciplina 

Additional  assistance  may  be  procured  for  managing  the  house 
and  for  attendance,  upon  the  same  scale  as  in  the  Lower  Houses. 

The  instruction,  as  in  all  the  Military  Schools  to  be  noticed  hence- 
forward, will  be  given  by  teachers  specially  assigned  to  each  subject, 
and  will  include  here  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  German,  with  written  compositions.  3.  One 
of  the  other  Languages  of  the  Empire.  4.  Natural  History.  5.  Gkographj. 
e.  History.  7.  Arithmetic.  8.  Militaij  Rules  and  Regulations.  9.  Rules  of 
Drill,  and  first  notions  of  the  Rules  of  Military  Exercise.  10.  Writing.  11. 
Common  Drawing.    12.  Gymnastic  Exercises,  Single-stick,*  Swimming. 

After  completing  their  fourth  year  course,  the  pupils  are  trans* 
ferred,  accordmg  to  their  qualifications  and  their  own  wishes,  into 
the  School  Company. 

Entrance  into  the  Marine  School  Company  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year's  course. 

3.  The  School  Companies. 

The  School  Companies  have  the  object  of  furnishing  the  different 
arms  of  the  service  with  Non-commissioned  Officers  well  educated, 
both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  likely  in  the  course  of  time  to 
prove  useful  Commissioned  Officersf  in  charge  of  the  troops. 

They  are  in  all  twenty  in  number : — 

•  6  for  the  Infiutry. 

3        "      Cavahy. 

•  Btock'/Bchtm,  or  staff-CNieiiiff ;  a  tort  of  mUitary  tlof l«-iUck,  tbs  staff  ostd  rewMInf  a 
Bosket  and  bayonet  in  one  piece,  all  of  wood, 
t  TVuppen-  Qfieiere. 
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S  ibr  the  Frontier  Troopi. 


"      Artillery. 

"      Engineers. 

"      Pioueere. 

«*      Plotilla.* 

**     the  Marine  SerTioe.f 

Under  the  general  term  of  School  Ck>mpanie8  tbe  School  Squad- 
rone  (for  the  Cavalry)  are  iocladed.  The  term  Scientific^  School 
Companies  applies  only  to  those  of  the  Artillery,  EngineerSi 
Pioneers,  Flotilla,  and  Marine. 

The  scholars  in  the  School  Companies  are  either  pupils  or  attend- 
ant8.§  The  pupils  are  taken,  as  already  described,  from  the  Upper 
Bouses  of  Education,  after  the  close  of  their  fourth  year's  coursOi 
(or,  in  the  case  of  the  Marine  School  Company,  after  that  of  the 
second,)  or  they  come  direct  from  places  of  priyate  education. 

The  conditions  for  gratuitous  admission  from  private  educational 
institutions  into  the  School  Companies  are  similar  to  those  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Houses  of  Education,  with  the  difierence,  that  in 
the  School  Companies  the  sons  of  officials  in  the  civil  service,  who 
have  served  long  and  meritoriously,  and  are  ill-provided  for,  may 
also  claim  military  places. 

The  candidates  must  be  not  under  fifteen  and  not  above  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  in  the  Marine  School  Company  not  under  thirteen 
and  not  above  fourteen. 

The  Attendant  pupils  {frequentanten)  come  from  the  soldiers  of 
the  Standing  Army.||  They  exist  only  in  the  School  Companies  of 
the  Artillery,  Engineers,  Pioneers,  and  Flotilla ;  to  be  admissible, 
they  must,  as  a  rule,  have  passed  with  credit  through  the  Non-com- 
missioned Officer  Schools  of  the  Artillery  or  Engineer  regiments,  or 
of  the  Pioneer  Corps  or  Flotilla  Corps ;  they  must  have  been  not 
more  than  two  years  in  the  service ;  and  not  at  the  utmost  be  above 
the  rank  of  an  Upper  Cannoneer,  an  Exempt,  or  an  Upper  Pioneer.^ 

*  For  wrrie*  on  tbe  Lower  Danubt,  tlM  Po,  and  the  lullan  Lakei  and  Laffoona. 

t  Both  lor  aerrica  in  the  Fleet  and  in  the  Coaat  Defenaea. 

}  TVcAwiedke,  Technical  or  Artificer  Companiea. 

f  ZHgUngt  and  PnqitMtkmttn. 

N  The  Mannachitft-9laful  ia  a  term  need  to  mean  the  whole  body  of  Private  Soldlert  tad 
Non-eommiaeloned  OAcera. 

V  The  Non-eommiafrioned  Oflicera  In  the  Aoatrian  aerrice  rank  aa  IbUowa  :— 
In  the  In&ntrjTi  Corporal,  and  Serfeant  {PMtDebd:) 
In  the  Caraliy,  Corporal,  and  WaehtmeiwUr : 
In  the  ArtiUerj,  Corporal,  and  Feutrwerktr : 
Bat  there  are  diitioctiona  In  addition.    A  private  aoldier  who  la  exempted  firom  certain  duties 
e.  f.  firom  atandinf  aentrj,  beara  the  ttame  of  Otfnite,  or  Exempt,  In  the  Infantrj  and  la  tbm 
Bnf  ineera;  the  correapoadinf  rank  to  which  In  the  Artlllerf  ia  an  Unwr  Cannoneer  (Oftcr* 
CSanent'er,)  and  \m  the  PkMweray  aa  Upper  Pioaeer  (Okmr-Pimkr,)   Thcaa  arain  aoeaia 
Non-commiaaioaed  OfBcara,  though  In  the  way  to  become  ao.    There  are  alto  Vka-Oorpacali 
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Tbe  adhisnoQ  of  Attendants  (JrequintanUn)  can  only  be  allowed 
without  prejadice  to  the  claims  of  candidates  from  the  Upper  Mili- 
tary Houses  of  Education  and  from  places  of  private  education. 

Pupils  who  come  direct  from  private  education  must,  if  they  pro- 
pose to  enter  one  of  the  Scientific  School  Companies,  be  at  least  4 
feet  10  inches  ;*  if  one  of  the  other  School  Companies,  at  least  4 
feet  8  inches  high.  And  these  and  the  Attendant  pupils  alike  must 
at  their  entrance  into  the  School  Companies  pass  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction  taught  in  the  Upper  Houses  of  Education. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  Grerman  is  accordingly  an  indispensable 
condition  for  reception  into  the  School  Companies,  and  can  only  in 
the  single  case  of  the  Marine  School  Company  be  under  certain 
circumstances  overlooked. 

At  his  entrance  into  the  School  Company  every  pupil  takes  the 
military  oath,  and  is  from  this  day  bound  to  eight  years*  service  in 
the  Standing  Army,  and  two  years*  service  in  the  Reserve. 

Each  School  Company  is  commanded  by  a  Captain  ;  each  School 
Squadron  by  a  Captain  of  Cavalry. 

They  have  attached  to  them  for  purposes  of  instruction  and 
discipline, — 

In  each  Infantry  School  Ck)mpan7, 3  Sobaltem  Officers. 

"        School  Squadron...... 3  " 

"        Frontier  School  Company, 6  " 

"        Artaiery  "  6  " 

In  the  Eng^eer  "  6  ^ 

"        Pioneer  "  6  " 

"        Flotilla  "  4  ** 

"        Naval  "  4  " 

Each  institution  is  provided  also  with  four  Sergeants  as  teachen, 
together  with  a  requisite  number  of  additional  persons  required  for 
management,  discipline,  and  service. 

Religious  superintendence  and  instruction  is  intrusted  to  a  local 
Ecclesiastic,  and  the  medical  duties  to  an  Army  Surgeon. 

Scholars  in  the  School  Companies  are  to  receive  a  practical  aa 
well  as  a  theoretical  training.  This  is  to  be  regelated  according  to 
the  branch  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  detained. 

Each  of  the  Infantry  School  Companies  consists  of  120  pupilii 
divided  into  two  years,  the  subjects  of  instruction  being —  , 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  One  of  the  National  Languages.  3.  Gteogra- 
phy  and  History  of  the  Austrian  State.  4.  Arithmetic.  6.  Elements  of 
Qeometry.      6.   Military  Correspondence  and  Management  of  the  Internal 

(Lanc«  Corporals,)  with  the  badge  bat  without  tbe  pay  of  Serf eanta,  aod  fua  JfkUw^da  or 
Honorary  Sergeants,  with  the  badge  bat  without  the  pay  of  Bergcanta. 

«  Tbe  Aaitrian  foot  or  shoe  (9chuh)  of  12  inebea  (sflA)  it  a  UCtla  longtr  than  tb«  Bnfliili :  8D 
Anatrian  make  83  Englitb. 
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AiAdra  of  a  Gompanf  .*  7.  Plooeer  Senrioaf  S.  Knowledge  of  tkh  Anns  of 
the  In&ntiy.  9.  Bulee  and  Begolations.  10.  Bnlee  of  rtill,  Exercise,  and 
MBnoBuvring.  11.  Gallign^hy.  12.  liilitary  Drawing.  13.  OTmnasticfli  fenc- 
ing, and  Swimming. 

After  the  close  of  the  coarse  the  pnpils  who  have  done  remarka- 
bly well  enter  the  Infantry  as  Corporals,  the  pupils  who  have  done 
well  as  Exempts,  with  the  corporal^s  badge ;  those  who  have  done 
moderately,  as  Exempts;  and  those  who  have  done  either  remarka- 
bly well,  or  well,  will  be,  without  farther  examination,  named  as 
Cadets^  as  soon  as  they  pay  down  the  sum  required  for  outfit,  or 
prove  their  legitimate  claim  to  exemption  from  this  outlay,  they 
themselves  being  consenting  parties. 

The  arrangements  of  the  School  Squadrons,  with  a  number  of  60 
pupils  in  each,  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  School  Companies, 
special  attention  only  being  given  to  instruction  in  riding  and  pAus- 
tical  exercise  in  the  Cavalry  service ;  for  which  purpose  each  Squad- 
ron is  provided  with  71  horses. 

The  first  of  the  School  Squadrons  forms  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 
the  second  one  of  Lancers,  and  the  third  one  of  Hussars. 

The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows : —  , 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  One  ofthe  National  Languages.  3.  Arithmetic. 
4.  Elements  of  Geometry.  5.  Geography  and  Hiitoiy  of  Austria.  6.  Military 
Correspondence,  and  Management  of  the  Internal  A^rs  of  a  Squadron.  7. 
Knowledge  of  Cavalry  Anns.  8.  Rules  and  Regulations.  9.  Rules  of  Cavalry 
Brill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  10.  Knowledge  of  Horses  and  Grooming,  of 
Bridling,  Saddling,  and  Shoeing.  11.  Calligraphy.  12.  Militaxy  Drawing.  13. 
Riding.    14.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  and  Swimming. 

On  leaving,  the  pupils  enter  the  Cavalry  in  the  grades  correspond- 
ing to  those  mentioned  above  for  the  In&ntry. 

The  Frontier  School  Companies,  each  of  120  pupils,  give  three 
yearly  courses. 

In  all  essential  points,  these  institutions  are  organized  on  the  same 
plan  with  the  Infimtry  School  Companies.  As,  however,  Officers 
and  Non-commissioned  Officers  on  the  Military  Frontiers  are  also 
inimsted  with  the  general  administration,  and  accordingly  require 
of  necessity  a  knowledge  of  political  administration,  of  juiispm* 
dence,  and  agrioolture,  the  range  of  the  plan  of  study  in  the  Fron* 
tier  School  Companies  is  more  extensive. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.    2.  The  Wallachian  or  lUyrian  Language.    8.  Aus- 

♦Jto^pi>|gfi<w.    8m  UMMeovnt  of  thaylait*  to  the  Sctiool  Companies. 
tThio  Ineladet  pontooatng. 

t  Codtto  In  a  rofimont,  U  0.  eaadkiatci  for  a  commiHion,  Uk«  Ummo  appotaM  oa  Iht 
nomination  of  th«  eolonok. 
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triaa  OMgraphy  and  History.  4.  Arithmetio  and  Al^bra.  6.  OeomeCry, 
Flaiie  Tri^nometry,  and  Practical  Mensuration.  6.  Military  Correspondenoe 
and  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Company.  7.  Arms  and  Muni- 
tk>n&  8.  Pioneer  Service^  Boad  and  Bridge  Making.  9.  Elements  of  Ciril 
Architecture.  10.  Agriculture.  11.  Frontier  Law  and  Administration.  13. 
Roles  and  Regulations.  13.  Rules  of  Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  14. 
Calligraphy.     15.  Military  Drawing.     16.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Swimming. 

The  pupils  of  the  Frontier  School  Companies,  at  the  close  of  their 
third  jear,  enter  the  Frontier  Troops,  under  the  conditions  already 
stated  in  the  case  of  the  Infantry  School  Companies. 

The  Artillery  School  Companies  have  a  course  of  three  years,  and 
consist  each  of  120  scholars  (pupUs  and  attendant  pupils.) 

The  subjects  of  study  are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  The  Bohemian  Language.*  3.  Austrian 
Oeography  and  History.  4.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  5.  Geometry,  Plane 
Trigonometry,  and  Practical  Mensuration.  6.  Popular  Mechanics,  First 
Bements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  7.  Military  Correspondenoe 
and  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Battery  or  Company;  Com- 
putation of  Estimates.  8.  ArtUlery.  9.  Field  Fortification.  10.  Elements  of 
Permanent  Fortification;  Attack  and  Defense  of  Fortresses.  11.  Bules  and 
Begulations.  12.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exercise.  13.  Calligraphy.  14.  Mili- 
tary Drawing.  15.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  16.  Grooming,  Stable 
Duty,  Harnessing.     17.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Swimming. 

After  the  close  of  the  complete  course,  pupils  who  have  done  re- 
markably well  enter  the  Artillery  as  Corporals,  those  who  do  well  as 
Bombardiers,  the  others  as  Upper  Cannoneers. 

The  most  distinguished  scholars,  however,  pass  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  into  the  Artillery  Academy  free  of  cost,  as  At- 
tendant Pupils  (frequentanterif)  with  the  rank  of  Lance-Corporals, 
to  receiye  there  the  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the  rank  of 
officers. 

The  Engineer  School  Company  contains  120  scholars,  distri- 
buted in  three  yearly  courses.     The  subjects  taught  are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  Austrian  History  and  Geogisphy.  8.  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra.  4.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Practiod  Mensuration. 
5.  Military  Correspondence  and  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Com- 
pany. 6.  Pioneer  Service.  7.  Sapping  and  Mining.  8.  Elements  of  Perma- 
nent Fortification.  9.  Civil  Architecture.  10.  Ahns  and  Munitions.  11. 
Bules  and  Regulations.  12.  Rules  of  Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  13. 
Calligraphy.  14.  Military  Drawing.  16.  Ajchitectural  Drawing.  16.  Gym- 
nastics, Fencing,  Swimming. 

The  scholars  enter  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  same  way  aa 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  other  School  Companies ;  the 
most  distinguished  passing  as  Attendant  Pupils  with  the  rank  of 
Lance-Corporals,  free  of  cost,  into  the  Academy  of  Engineers. 

*  Became  of  the  largt  number  of  BohtmiaDi  In  Um  ArtiUtrjr. 
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The  Pioneer  School  Companj  also  contains  120  scholars,  similarly 
diyided  into  three  yearly  coarses. 

The  instmction  given  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Engineer  School 
Company,  special  attention  being  paid  to  pioneering  duties. 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  The  Bohemian  Language.  3.  Austrian  Ksfcorf 
and  Geography.  4.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  6.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonome- 
try, and  Practical  Mensuration.  6.  Popular  Mechanics,  i.  MUitary  Corree- 
pondenoe  and  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Company.  8.  Land 
Pioneering.  9.  Water  Pioneering.*  10.  Arms  and  Munitions.  11.  Rules  and 
Regulations.  12.  Rules  of  Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  13.  Calligraphy. 
14.  Elements  of  Deecriptiye  Geometry.    16.  Gjnnnasttcs,  Fenoingi  Swinmung. 

After  the  close  of  the  third  year,  the  scholars  enter  the  Corps  of 
Pioneers,  under  the  various  conditions  already  described.  Scholars 
who  specially  distinguish  themselves  will  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year  be  received,  free  of  cost,  as  Attendant  Pupils  (Jrequentanten) 
in  the  Academy  of  Engineers ;  and  after  completing  the  four  years* 
course  there,  be  distributed  as  Officers  in  the  Corps  of  Pioneers. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Flotilla  School  Company  is  60 ; 
and  the  course  of  instruction  three  years  in  length.    The  subjects 


1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  Italian.  3.  Austrian  History  and  Geography. 
4.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  6.  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  I?acti(»l 
Mensuration.  6.  Popular  Mechanics.  7.  Military  Correspondenoe,  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Company.  8,  9,  10.  FlotiUa  Navigation, 
Artillery,  and  Pioneering.  11.  Rules  and  Regulations.  12.  Rules  of  IMll, 
Exercise,  and  Manoeuvring.  13.  Callign^hy.  14.  Military  Drawing.  15. 
Klements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  16.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Swimming,  and 
Boating. 

The  most  distinguished  scholars  are  sent,  free  of  charge,  at  thei 
end  of  the  second  year,  to  the  Artillery  Academy,  and  after  com- 
pleting the  four  years  there,  enter  the  Flotilla  Corps  as  Officers. 
The  others  leave  at  the  end  of  three  years  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  already  described. 

The  Marine  School  Company  contains  150  pupils,  and  its  course 
of  bstruction  lasts  four  years. 

The  subjects 


1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  German.  3.  Italian.  4.  lUyrian.  6.  Katond 
History.  6.  Geography  and  History.  1.  Arithmetic.  8.  Algebra.  9.  Geom- 
etry and  Plane  Trigonometry.  10.  Popular  Mechanics.  11.  Military  Corres- 
pondence and  MAiagement  of  the  Affaira  of  a  Company.  12.  Artillery,  Aims, 
and  Munitions.  13.  Rules  and  Regulations,  by  Land  and  Sea.  14.  Rules  of 
Drill,  Exercise,  and  Manoeuvrinp^.  15.  CaUinaphy.  16.  Common  Drawing 
and  Machine  Drawing.  17.  Military  Drawmg.  18.  Gymnastics,  Pencmg^ 
Swimming. 

The  pupils  will  also  be  thoroughly  exercised  in  boat  manosuTring, 

*  PomooBtaf  bdaf  Indaded  in  the  dotlei  of  the  PkMMtrs. 
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in  the  use  of  sails,  and  of  cannons,  and  after  the  end  of  each  year's 
ezaminationy  will  pass  some  weeks  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  for 
practice. 

Pupils  who  either  through  want  of  capacity  or  of  diligence  fall 
behind  in  the  theoretical  instruction,  will  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  be  sent  on  board  ship  as  ship^s  boys  {Schiffitjunge.) 

The  other  scholars  go  through  the  courses  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year,  and  then  pass,  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Infantry  School 
Ck>mpanies,  into  the  Marine  Infantry,  or  as  Marine  Artillerymen  or 
as  Engineering  pupils*  of  the  first  class,  into  the  Navy,  or  into  the 
Arsenal  Works  Company,  to  devote  themselves  to  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. 

The  best  scholars  enter  after  four  years  instruction  as  Attendant 
Pupils  in  the  Artillery  Academy,  and  after  completing  their  time 
there  are  admitted  as  Second  Lieutenants  of  the  second  class  into 
the  Marine  Artillery. 

B.    SCHOOLS  roR  orncnts. 
1.  The  Cadet  InsiUuiiona. 

The  object  of  these  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  instruction  in 
military  science  given  in  the  Academies. 

They  are  four  in  number,  with  200  pupils  in  each. 

They  contain  military  or  treasury  places,  either  wholly  or  half 
gratuitous ;  places  on  provincial  and  private  foundations ;  and  finally 
places  for  paying  pupils. 

The  exact  number  of  places  open  to  pupils  on  provincial  and 
private  foundations,  and  to  paying  pupils,  can  not  be  determined,  as 
in  this  respect  the  Cadet  School  form  a  single  whole  with  the 
Academics,  and  the  amount  can  only  be  fixed  as  a  total  for  these 
institutions  taken  together.  There  are  altogether  1,100  of  these 
military  places,  which  may  be  distributed  in  varying  proportions 
amongst  the  Cadet  Schools  and  the  Academies ;  the  number  in  any 
one  of  them  can  not  be  stated  as  a  rule. 

The  military  foundations  are  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Oflicers 
serving  or  having  ser\'ed  with  the  sword ;  the  entirely  gratuitous 
places  for  the  sons  of  0£Scers  in  want,  and  the  half  gratuitous 
places  for  those  of  OflScers  provided  with  means  of  their  own,  or 
serving  in  higher  positions. 

Officers  employed  in  the  Outfit  Department,  Remountingf  De- 


*  The  Marine  Infantry  do  not  aenre  like  our  Marlnea  on  board  ahip,  but  only  on  tbt 
The  Marine  Artillery  and  the  Enfineering  pupils  {Mawekinen'tehHingt)  wrre  on  botrd. 
tFor  the  Outfit  Department  (JlfoRrtire|09inOTiMion,)fee  a  prtrlooa  Note.   The  bMlai 
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partmenty  the  Department  of  Military  Law  and  Jurisdiction*  are 
thus  excluded,  unless  they  have  previously  served  with  the  swoitL 
But  for  the  sons  of  these  Officers,  of  the  Military  Judges,  the  Mili- 
tary Suigeons,  and  other  Officials,  having  attained  the  eleventh  or 
any  higher  allowance  class,f  there  will  be  reserved  eight  entirely 
and  eight  half  gratuitous  places  in  the  Cadet  Schools  and  th« 
Academies. 

Appointments  to  the  military  and  provincial  foundations  are 
granted  by  His  Majesty,  the  former  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Supreme  War  Department,  the  latter  on  that  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Among  the  former  are  included,  as  already  stated,  the 
most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education,  for 
whose  transfer  to  the  Cadet  Schools  the  rules  are  laid  down,  the 
recommendation  being  annually  submitted  for  His  Majesty^s 
approval. 

Special  regard  will  be  given  to  candidates  whose  fathers  have 
been  killed  or  invalided  in  the  field ;  after  these,  to  those  who  are 
orphans  on  both  sides ;  to  the  sons  of  Officers  of  special  merit,  of 
Officers  with  large  families,  and  the  like. 

Appointments  upon  provincial  and  private  foundations,  or  as  pay- 
ing pupils,  will  be  made  in  the  manner  already  stated  in  the  general 
account  of  the  Educational  Institutions. 

The  age  of  admission  is  the  eleventh  year  completed,  and  twelfth 
year  not  exceeded,  and  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  the 
subject  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  third  class  of  the  conmion 
(normal)  schools. 

A  knowledge  of  German,  however,  will  not  be  considered  indis- 
pensable. Pupils  who  are  not  Germans  will  receive  in  the  first  half 
year  of  the  first  course  special  Ihstruction  in  Oerman. 

The  instruction  continues  during  four  yearly  courses.  The  com- 
mand is  held  by  a  Field  Officer,  assisted  by — 

1  Subaltern  OlBoer  as  Adjutant 

2  Captains. 

10  Subaltern  Officers. 
2  Ecclesiastical  Professors. 
1  Accountant. 

of  the  Remountlnf  Department  or  Remountinf  Eetabliehmentt  {RemenHrungt  An$taUm)  fa 
to  wippljr  ibe  cavmlrj  with  horeet.  There  are  aeTeral  of  tbeae  grMt  eetabllahmeota  for  bujtof 
and  breeding  hortet ;  the  larfeat  of  all  ie  in  GaUieia. 

*  Auditoriat.—Thtn  ia  an  Auditor  or  MiliUry  Judge  In  each  reginent  He  haa  paaaid 
through  hifl  courae  aa  a  law  atodent,  and  declared  for  thla  branch.  In  eyerjr  proTinso  there 
ia  a  central  departmenL  Tbeae  law  offlciala  rlae  through  all  the  gradea  firom  Lieutenant  np 
to  General. 

t  One  of  the  marka  of  auperior  rank  ia  the  amount  granted  for  oOeiMmett,  for  which  thtra 
la  a  carefully  gradoalad  aeale. 


1  Army  Surgeon. 
1  Surgeon's  AflflUtant 
12  Sergeants  for  Inspection. 

4  Orderlies,  together  with  tiie  reqniaite  number  of  meohaolm 
and  servants. 

The  subjects  of  instniction  are^ 

1.  Beligioos  Knowledge.  2.  German  Language  and  Art  of  Speaking.  8. 
French.  4.  Natural  History.  6.  Geography.  6.  History.  7.  Arithmetic.  8. 
Algebra.  9.  Geometry  and  Plane  Tri^nometry.  10.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exer- 
cise. 11.  Calligraphy.  12.  Common  Drawing.  13.  Gymnastics,  Single-stick, 
Swimming. 

Those  pupils  who  satisfactorily  complete  their  four  years*  coone 
are  transferred,  according  to  their  capacities,  and  as  far  as  possible) 
to  their  own  wishes,  into  one  of  the  Military  Academies.  £ntraDoe 
into  the  Marine  Academy  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year. 

Pupils  who  do  ill,  will,  at  the  close  of  any  one  of  the  three  first 
years,  be  removed  into  the  course  of  the  following  year  at  one  of 
the  Upper  Houses  of  Education  ;  or,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year, 
into  one  of  the  Infantry  School  Companies. 

This  removal,  in  the  case  of  paying  pupils,  will  be  dependent  on 

the  consent  of  the  parents ;  failing  which,  they  will  be  sent  back 

home. 

2.  The  Military  Academies, 

The  object  in  these  is  to  educate  Officers  in  th^  higher  military 
subjects  for  the  different  arms  of  the  service. 

There  are  four  Academies ;  the  Neustadt  Academy,  the  Artillery 
Academy,  the  Engineers^  Academy,  and  the  Marine  Academy. 

The  scholars  in  each  are  divided  into  four  yearly  courses  of  nearly 
equal  numbers.  In  the  Neustadt  Academy  each  year  is  sub-divided 
into  two  parallel  classes,  the  instruction  being  the  same  in  both. 

The  pupils  in  the  Military  Academies  are  of  the  different  Idnda 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Cadet  Houses,  and  the  appointments 
similarly  made;  the  Academies  and- the  Cadet  Houses  in  these  re- 
spects forming  a  single  body. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Neustadt  Academy,  the  Artil- 
lery Academy,  or  the  Engineers'  Academy,  must  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  fifteen,  and  not  above  sixteen  yean  old.  For  admission  into 
the  Marine  Academy,  they  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirteen, 
not  above  fourteen  years  old. 

The  'Academies  receive  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance  firom  the 
Cadet  Schools,  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  fourth  (or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Marine  Academy,  the  second)  year,  and  then,  at 
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already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  School  Companies,  from  the 
Artillery  School  Ck>mpanie8y  and  from  the  Engineer,  Pioneer, 
Flotilla,  and  Marine  School  Companies,  after  the  highly  satisfactory 
com][>letion  of  the  second  (or,  in  the  Marine  School,  of  the  fourth) 
year. 

Pupils  from  these  School  Companies,  before  entering  the  Acade- 
mies, will  take  the  Military  Oath,  receive  the  rank  of  Lance-Cor- 
porals, and  be  admitted  free  of  charge  as  Attendant  Pupils  into  the 
Academies,  to  receive  their  education  for  the  rank  of  Officer. 
Scholars  from  the  general  body  of  soldiers,  who  are  attending  the 
School  Companies,  are  to  be  treated,  in  respect  of  their  transfer  to 
the  Academies,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  pupils.* 

Entrance  into  the  Academies  is  confined  to  the  commencement  of 
the  first  year.f  Pupils  admitted  from  places  of  private  instruction 
are  examined  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Cadet  Schools ;  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  Neustadt,  the  Artillery  or  Engineers'  Acade- 
my, in  the  following  subjects,  to  the  extent  here  described : — 

1.  Q«rman: — ^Tbe  Art  of  Speaking;  Prosody;  the  Rules  of  Speaking;  the 

various  Rhetorical  Stylea 

2.  Natural  History : — Qeneral  knowledge  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

8.  French: — General  grammatical  rules;   Translation  ftom  Oerman  into 

Frenclu 
4.  Geography. 
6.  History: — ^Ancient  and  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

6.  Geometry  and  Rectilinear  Trigonometry,  with  the  Application  of  Alge- 

bra^ and  the  Solution  of  (kometrical  Problems. 

7.  Common  Drawing. 

Candidates  for  the  Marine  Academy  will  be  required  to  know, — 

1.  The  German  Grammar,  including  Syntax. 

2.  Zoology. 

3.  French: — ^The  Auxiliary  Verbs ;  the  Four  Conjugations;  Reading. 

4.  General  Greography. 
6.  Ancient  History. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  as  &r  inclusively)  as  Equations  of  the  First 

Degree,  with  two  unknown  Quantities. 
*l.  Common  Drawing. 

Candidates  from  both  institutions  must  also  possess  the  degree  of 
religious  knowledge  corresponding  to  their  age,  and  must  write  a 

good  current  hand. 

ii 

'  *  In  the  School  Companlei  there  are  two  different  eeCa  of  Seholan,  thoee  who  hare  oomt 
jfirom  the  Houeee  of  Education  or  from  priTate  echools,  and  thoee  who  atUnd  after  two  yean* 
benrice  in  the  Army.  Theee  wre/nquentanten  in  the  School  Companies,  hot  all  alike,  who 
eome  from  the  bchool  Companlee,  tLTt/requentanten  In  the  Aeademieft 

t  ft  appeara,  however,  that  a  transfer  of  pupik,  for  example,  from  the  Engineers'  Asndemj 
to  Wiener  Neustadt,  in  consequence  of  incapacity  for  Mathematics,  Is  allowed  at  a  later 
landing.  After  passing  a  year  at  Zaaim,  a  yonng  man  may  enter  the  seeond  year's  count  at 
Heiuladit 
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Papils  who  are  found  negligent  in  the  coune  of  their  academical 
rtadics,  will  at  the  close  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  he  tran»> 
ferred  to  the  classes  corresponding  to  their  age  in  the  School  Com* 
panics,  or  will  be  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  Cadets  if  they  possess  the 
requisite  bodily  qualifications,  in  the  manner  already  described.* 

The  Neusladi  Academy, 

Wiener  Neustadt  having  been  the  seat  of  this  Academy  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  ancient  name  thence  derived  will  be  retained  in 
its  usual  ^ceptation,  though  the  Academies  for  the  Artillery  and 
the  Engineers  will  also  be  placed  in  the  same  locality.  The  institu- 
tion counts  400  pupils,  designed  primarily  for  the  Infantry  of  the 
Line  and  of  the  Frontier,  and  secondly,  for  the  Chasseurs  and  the 
Cavalry. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  is  a  Colonel  or  General,  attached 
to  whom,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  genera]  manage- 
ment, there  are  three  field  and  thirty-four  other  Officers ;  for  reli- 
gious care  and  instruction,  four  Ecclesiastics  ]  for  medical  attention, 
one  Regimental  Surgeon,  one  Anny  Surgeon,  and  one  Surgeon*s 
Assistant;  for  the  accounts,  one  Accountant,  and  four  Accountant's 
Assistants.  The  largo  number  of  pupils  maintained  in  the  institu- 
tion requires,  moreover,  a  proportionately  large  stafi"  for  superin- 
tendence, a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  servants,  and  the  like ;  so 
that  the  whole  number  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  pupils  does  not 
{all  short  of  309  persons;  64  horses  are  allowed  for  the  riding 
lessons. 

The  plan  of  study  is  based  on  that  of  the  Cadet  Schools,  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  French.  3.  Italian.  4.  Bohemian.  6.  Hun- 
garian. 6.  Lo^ic  and  P!»ychology.  7.  Greography.  8.  History.  9.  Analjrti- 
cal  Geometry  and  Higher  Analytical  Mathematics.  10.  Mechanics,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Mathematical  Geography,  Triangulation.  11.  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Elements  of  Chemistry.  12.  Practical  Mensuration,  taking  Maps  at  Sight. 
13.  Descriptive  Geometry.  14.  Military  Composition.  15.  Positive  Interna- 
tional  Lnw.f  Austrian  Civil  Law  {Privai  Rechi.)  16.  Military  Penal  Law  and 
Procedure.  17.  Pioneer  Service,  with  Field  Fortification.  18.  Permanent 
Fortilication.  19.  Civil  Architecture.  20.  Arms  and  Munitions.  21.  Study 
of  Ground  and  Positions,  and  Military  Drawing.  22.  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  Military  Administration.  23.  Rules  of  Infantry  Drill  and  Exercise.  24. 
Rules  of  Cavalry  Drill  and  Exercise.  25.  Manoeuvring.  26.  Riding.  27. 
Gymnastics.     28.  Fencing.    29.  Dancing.    30.  Swimming. 

Pupils  who  show  a  talent  for  general  drawing  will  be  practiced 
in  it. 

*  Th«  withea  of  the  pftrentt  are,  of  coofm,  eooialttd  in  th«  east  of  paying  papilt,  bat  It  is 
■dd  that  their  conaent  ia  Terj  fanarally  fhrto. 
t  The  Law  of  Natiooa  aa  it  axiata  d9/aeto  wUboot  eoMddaratioB  of  to  prlaelpka. 

2o 
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After  the  completion  of  the  fourth  yearns  coarse,  the  pupils  will 
be  recommeuded  by  the  Supreme  War  Department  to  His  Majesty 
for  nomination  as  Second  lieutenants  of  the  second  class. 

In  their  distribution  into  the  yarious  regiments,  ^c,  of  the  armyi 
the  choice  of  the  pupils  will,  as  fjeir  as  possible,  be  considered. 

The  pupils  upon  leaving  will  be,  without  exception,  fully  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  X)nly  in  this  case  of  the  pupils  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Cavalry,  the  parents  (or  guardians)  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  1,000  florins  (100/.)  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  first  equipment,  and  for  a  monthly  allows 
ancc  of  25  florins  (2/.  10«.) 

3.  J%e  ArUBery  and  Enginetrtf  Academy, 

The  arrangements  of  these  two  Academies  are  in  many  respecta 
similar,  as  required  by  the  character  of  the  two  kindred  sciences  for 
which  they  are  founded. 

The  numbeir.of  scholars  is  fixed  at  160  pupils,  and  40  attendant 
pupils  {FrequmianUn)  in  each. 

The  command  in  each  is  intrusted  to  a  General  or  a  Ck)lonel. 

For  the  smaller  number  of  scholars,  fewer  instructors,  superin- 
tendents, and  attendants  are  needed ;  the  complete  amount  in  each 
Academy  is  fixed  at  200  men,  in  addition  to  the  scholars.  Each 
has  thirty-two  horses  allowed  to  it. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  in  many  respects  identical  in  each. 

The  subjects  taught  in  both  are — 

1.  Religious  Knowledge.  2.  French.  3.  ItallaiL*  4.  Logic  and  Psydiolo- 
gy.  6.  Qeography.  6.  History.  7.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Higher  Analyti- 
cal  Mathematics.  8.  Deflcriptive  Geometry.  9.  Mechanics  and  the  Elements 
of  the  Study  of  Machinery.  10.  Mathematical  Geography.  11.  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry.  12.  Practical  Mensuration,  taking  Plans  at  Sight  IS. 
Military  Composition.  14.  International  Law ;  Austrian  Civil  Law.  15.  Mili- 
tary Penal  Law  and  Penal  Procedure.  1 6.  Military  Drawing :  Study  of  Ground 
and  Positions.  17.  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  Military  Administration.  18. 
Riding.    19.  Gymnastics.    20.  Fencing.    21.  Dancing.    22.  Swimming. 

Common  drawing  will  be  treated,  as  it  is  at  the  Neustadt  Acade- 
my, as  an  optional  subject 

In  the  ArtiUery  Academy  the  following  additional  subjects  will 
beteught;— 

1.  Bohemian.f  2.  Field  Fortification  and  Permanent  Fortification.  3. 
Tactics  of  the  Three  Arms.  4.  Artillery.  6.  Siejyres,  Construction  of  Batteries: 
Artillery.    6.  Rodcets.    7.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Jbcerdse  in  the  Artilleiy  and 

*Thit  Is  It  prtMBt,  la  polat  of  Ibet,  omitted  for  want  of  tUno. 

rTh«  Artillery  It  rMrakwi  Tcrj  lugd7  from  BoKtmlaaMl  Moravia.    A  knowMkt  of  the 
Robemlmn  lanffuafe  (which  It  pretty  nearly  the  auno  at  Moimvlui)  It  ttMrefart 
an  Oi&cer  in  the  oomiund  of  ArtlUcfyneB. 
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In&ntrjr.    8.  Instruction  in  shoeing  horses,  in  judging  of  their  Age,  in  judging 
of  them  at  Sights  in  BridUng,  Saddling,  and  Grooming. 

In  the  Academy  of  the  EDgineers  the  additional  subjects  are — 

1.  Arms  and  Munitions  and  Artillery.  2.  Art  of  Fortification.  3,  4.  Civil 
Architecture,  Plain  and  Ornamental  6.  Pioneer  Service.  6.  Rules  of  Drill, 
Kxercise,  and  Manceuvring. 

The  papils  of  the  two  Academies  enter  in  the  same  way  ad  those 
at  Neustadt,  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  four  years'  in- 
stniction,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Class, 
the  respective  services  of  the  Artillery,  and  of  the  Engineers  or 
Pioneers.  Papils  for  whom  no  vacancies  can  be  foand  enter  the 
Infantry. 

i.  Tht  Marine.  Academy. 

This,  like  the  other  Academies,  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Field  Officer, 
or  a  General. 

The  pupils  are  100  in  number;  the  Teachers,  other  Officers,  and 
attendants,  88. 

One  essential  distinction  here  (explained  by  the  necessity  of 
habituating  the  papils  to  the  sea)  is  the  admission  at  an  age  earlier 
^  by  two  years,  and  the  proportionally  earlier  termination  of  the 
coarse. 

The  plan  of  instruction  combines  a  continuation  of  the  studies 
prescribed  in  the  Cadet  Schools,  with  the  commencement  of  those 
specially  required  for  the  marine  service,  viz. : — 

1.  Religious  Slnowledge.  2.  German.  3.  Italian.  4.  French.  6.  English. 
$.  (Geography.  7.  History.  8.  Algebra.  9.  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonome* 
try.  10.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Higher  Analytical  Mathematics.  11. 
Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  12.  Mechanics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  13.  Descriptive  Greometry.  14.  Navigation.  16.  Military  (Com- 
position. 16.  International  Law,  Austrian  Civil  Law,  Sea  Law.  17.  Military 
Penal  Law,  and  Penal  Procedure.  18.  Artillery.  19.  Fortification,  Attadc 
and  Defense  of  Coast  Fortifications.  20.  Naval  Tactics  and  Naval  History.  21. 
Knowledge  of  Rigging,  &c.  {Takdungskhre.)  22.  Naval  Manceuvres.  23. 
Naval  Architecture.  24.  Signals.  25.  Rules  and  Regulations.  26.  Rules  of 
Drill  and  Exercise.  27.  Calligraphy.  28.  Military  Drawing.  29.  Common 
Drawing.    30.  Swimming.    31.  Gymnastics.    32.  Fencing.    33.  Dancing. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  instruction  given  in  the  coaiBe  of  the 
school  year,  the  pupils  of  the  three  first  years  will  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  be  sent  in  sailing  vessels  on  a  voyage  for 
practice. 

The  pupils  at  the  end  of  four  years  enter  as  Cadets  into  the  Navy, 
t^e  Flotilla  Corps,  or  the  Corps  of  Naval  Architecture. 
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After  completing  a  practical  coarse  of  two  years,  they  will  re- 
ceive their  promotion  as  Second  Lieutenants  of  the  second  class.* 

0.     BPIOIAL    8CB00L& 

1.  The  MUOary  Tsaehen'  SchooL 

The.  object  here  is  a  doable  one ;  first,  to  bring  ap  good  and  ser- 
viceable teachers  in  the  subjects  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Military 
Houses  of  Education ;  secondly  to  provide  at  the  same  time  in- 
structors in  gymnastics  and  fencing  for  all  the  military  schools  and 
for  the  troops.  The  institution  accordingly  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments, each  of  thirty  Attendant  Pupils,  receiving  instruction  in 
these  two  different  branches. 

Non-conmiissioned  OfScers  are  admitted  after  a  service  of  at  least 
two  years.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Teachers*  department 
must,  in  addition,  possess  the  required  amount  of  knowledge  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  Military  Houses  of  Education ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
must  know,  besides  German,  one  other  of  the  Austrian  national 
languages.  Proficiency  in  every  one  of  the  subjects  will  not  be  con- 
sidered essential  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Gymnastic  and 
Fencing  Department  will  be  required  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
readiness  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  an 
evident  capacity  for  acquiring  greater  skill. 

Registration  for  admission  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  service  from  the  Supreme  War  Department. 

The  Attendant  Pupils  receive,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay, 
bread  and  the  extra  allowance ;  and  for  their  better  subsistence  also* 
an  allowance  corresponding  to  that  g^ranted  for  provision  during  a 
march. 

The  command  is  held  by  a  Field  Officer  or  Captain ;  six  Subal- 
tern Officers  and  four  Sergeants  act  as  teachers,  the  latter  as  assist- 
ants in  the  instruction  in  fencing  and  gymnastics,  and  as  swimming 
master.  The  instructor  in  the  art  and  methods  of  teaching  may  be 
a  civilian. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Department  are-— 

*LUertIl7,  "m  Frigate-Etuign,  or  Second  Lieatenant  of  the  lecond  cla«,'*  the  former 
beiiv  In  rank  tiM  mm  m  the  latter.    The  order  of  rank  !■,• 

Captain      of  a  Man-of-War  equal  to  a  Colonel  in  the  Army. 


«          of  a  F^fate             •< 

Lieutenant  Colonel  ditto. 

M          of  a  Conrette          »* 

Mi\)or  ditto. 

Ueattnaot  of  a  Man-of-War    ** 

Fhmt  Captain  ditto. 

"          of  a  Frigate            *< 

Second  Captain  ditto. 

■naifn  in  a  Man-of-War          •* 

Vint  Lieutenant  ditto. 

*«    inaFrifale                  ** 

Second  Ucntenant  ditto. 

In  the  Corpa  of  NaTal  Arehltectnre  the  ordinary  mllitarjr  tltlca  are  need. 
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L  Hie  Art  and  Methods  of  TeachiDg.  2.  German.  3.  Another  Austrian 
Langnaga  4.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  6.  Geography.  6.  Military  Com* 
position,  an^  the  Management  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  a  Company.  7.  CalU- 
graphy.  8.  Common  and  Military  Drawing.  9.  GjrmnasticSi  Fencing,  and 
bwimming. 

In  the  Gymnastic  Department, — 

L  8tafl|  Rapier,  Sword,  and  Bayonet  Fencing.  2.  Gymnastics  and  Swim- 
ndng.    3.  Knowledge  of  Fire-arms. 

In  both  Departments  a  certain  nnmber  of  boars  weekly  will  be 
devoted  to  Military  Exercise. 

Instmction  in  all  the  subjects  will  be  given  with  special  reference 
to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  them  in  the  varioos 
Military  Schools. 

The  coarse  in  each  Department  lasts  one  year.  Under  certain 
circumstances  particular  pupils  in  the  Teachers'  Department  may 
remain  for  the  further  completion  of  their  studies  a  second  year  in 
the  institution. 

In  the  Teachers'  Department,  pupils  who  show  no  aptitude  or 
liking  for  some  particular  subject,  may  be  exempted  from  attending 
the  lessons  given  in  it,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  give  more  thorough 
attention  to  other  branches. 

After  passing  the  examination,  the  pupils  are  either  sent  imme- 
diately to  undertake  duty  in  the  Military  Schools,  or  return  to  their 
service  in  the  troops,  and  pass,  as  occasion  requires,  into  the  Mili- 
tary Schools.  Corporals  who  distinguish  themselves  by  remarkably 
good  progress  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 

2.  The  United  HigJier  Course  for  (he  ArtiUery  and  Engineers, 

Has  for  its  object  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  young  Officers 
in  a  scientific  and  technical  point  of  view,  for  service  in  the  Artil- 
lery and  Engineers. 

Twenty  Officers,  of  more  than  usual  capacity,  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  will  be  admitted  from  each  of  the  two 
arms.  They  must  be  unmarried,  and  must  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

Officers  in  whose  cases  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  and  who 
desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  course,  apply  for  registration  for  ad- 
mission to  the  examination,  in  the  ordinary  form,  to  the  War 
Department. 

Officers  who,  in  the  month  of  October,  are  sunmioned  to  attend, 
may  charge  their  traveling  expenses  to  the  Treasury,  and  undergo 
an  examination  before  the  Professors  attached  to  the  Coarse,  in  the 
following  subjects : — 
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1.  Aaalrtieal  Qeometry  and  Higher  AnalTtioal  Ifatbemaiics.  2.  Mediaiiics 
and  the  Blementa  of  the  Stadj  of  tfadiinerY.  3.  Katnral  PUloeonphj  and 
Ohemiftry.  4.  IfOitarj  CompoaMon.  6.  French,  e.  ICilitaiy  Bimwing^ 
teated  by  the  prodaction  of  a  rawing  of  their  own  doing. 

Candidates  for  the  Artillery  will  be,  moreover,  examined  in  the 
Tactics  of  the  three  Arms,  and  in  Artillery ;  and  those  ^m  the 
Engineers,  in  the  Art  of  Fortification  and  in  Civil  Architecture,  both 
Plain  and  OmamentaL 

The  text-books  used  in  the  Academies  of  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers will  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  range  of  attainment  required 
Pupils  who  passed  with  distinction  through  these  Academies  will 
thus  be  specially  fitted  for  admission  into  the  Higher  Course 
after  they  have  proved,  during  their  time  of  service,  their  dili- 
gence in  bringing  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  into  actual 
application. 

On  the  close  of  this  preliminary  examination,  the  results  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  War  Department,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions for  admission  laid  before  His  Majesty. 
.  A  superior  Field  Officer,  either  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Engineers, 
will  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  united  course.  The  lectures 
will  be  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Academy  of  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers.  From  the  nature  of  the  duties,  partly  common 
and  partly  distinct,  which  devolve  upon  the  two  corps,  it  follows 
that  the  course  of  the  studies  (which  will  be  carried  on  during  two 
years)  will  in  like  manner  be  partly  common  and  partly  separate. 

The  subjects  of  conunon  instruction  will  be — 

1.  Mechanics  in  application  to  Machinery,  combined  with  Machine  Drawing. 
2.  Katnral  Philosophy  and  Chemiatiy,  combined  with  practice  in  manipulatioo, 
in  making  experimentSi  and  in  analyzing.  3.  Theory  of  Artilleiy,  in  reference 
to  the  constructions  that  occur  in  Artillery.  4.  Higher  Tactics.  5.  Principles 
of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  campaigns^  with  apeoial  atten* 
tion  to  the  use  of  Artilleiy,  as  well  in  Attack  and  Defense  of  fbrtified  places, 
as  in  the  field. 

Separate  instruction  will  be  given  to  Artillery  Officers  in — 

1.  Service  in  Workshops,  Dep6ts,  and  Arsenals.  2.  Knowledge  of  Forefen 
Artillery,  of  the  requisites  (awrUsttmffeti)  for  Field  service  and  Sieges,  and  for 
furnishing  fortified  places. 

To  Engineer  Officers,  in — 

1.  Ornamental  Architecture,  combined  with  Architectural  Drawing.  2.  The 
Art  of  Fortification,  special  attention  being  given  to  working  out  pr^eets. 

The  pupils  receive  in  addition  practical  guidance  and  supervision 
in  all  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature  connected  with  the  Art  of  War. 
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Hie  ptlpilB  of  the  socond  year  undergo  an  examination  in  Octo- 
ber. Upon  the  resnlts  of  tlie  examination  the  War  Department 
decides  on  their  promotion  for  the  rank  of  Second  to  that  of  Tini 
lieutenants. 

8.  The  War  or  Skf  School 

m 

The  object  of  the  War  School  is  to  give  Officers  of  all  arms  an 
education  for  higher  duties,  especially  for  those  of  the  Staff  )uid  of 
the  Upper  Adjutant  Department* 

Any  Subaltern  Officer  of  the  active  army,  without  distinction  of 
arms,  may  ckim  admission  into  the  War  School,  provided  he  is 
above  tweuty-one  and  under  twenty-six  years  old,  is  unmarried,  and 
has  served  as  Officer  uninterruptedly  and  with  distinction  two  yean 
at  least  with  the  troops,  and,  provided,  finally,  he  has  passed  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examination. 

For  admission  to  the  examination,  registration,  to  be  obtuned  in 
the  usual  form  from  the  War  Department,  is  requisite. 

The  examination  is  conducted  between  October  10th  and  20th,  in 
the  War  School  buildiugs ;  the  registered  candidates  will  be  sum- 
moned to  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  October ;  traveling  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.    The  subjects 


1.  Algebra  and  Geometry,  indudlDg  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  2. 
Geography.  3.  HiBtory.  4.  Arms  and  Mnnitiona.  5.  Field  and  Permanent 
Fortification.  6.  Pioneer  Service.  7.  Rolea  of  Drill  and  Exercise  (in  detail, 
jfor  the  arm  in  which  the  candidate  has  served,  and  generally  for  the  other  anna.) 
8.  Manoeuvring.  9.  Military  drawing,  tested  by  the  productbn  of  a  drawing 
of  the  candidate's  own  doing.  10.  Military  Composition,  tested  by  working  out 
an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission.  11.  French.  And  finally,  12, 
the  candidate  must  be  able  to  speak  one  of  the  national  languages  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  Slavonic,  Hungarian,  or  Italian,  and  must  write  a  good  current 
and  legible  hand. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  required  in  these  subjects  will  be 
regulated  by  the  range  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  use  in  the 
Academy  at  Neustadt  Regard,  however,  will  not  so  much  be  given 
to  the  miuutiffi  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candidate,  but  rather 
to  the  evidence  of  his  having  a  correct  judgment  and  quick  appre- 
hension, and  the  power  of  expressing  himself  both  orally  and  in 
writing. 

Upon  the  results  of  the  examination,  formally  drawn  up  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  recommendations  for  admission  will  be 
submitted  to  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty. 

The  number  of  attendants  in  the  War  School  is  fixed  at  thirty, 
and  the  length  of  course  is  two  years. 

*  The  Hlfher  AdjutoHtur  or  th«  Aida'4t*Cainp  Departmtnl. 
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The  attending  papik  receiTO,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  pay,  a 
monthly  allowance  of  twenty  florina,  rationa,  and  allowance  for  two 
horses ;  when  employed  in  taking  surveys  and  reconnoitring,  they 
have  an  extra  allowance  of  thirty  florins  monthly. 

The  War  School  is  commanded  by  a  Greneral  or  Superior  Field 
Officer. 

Five  Field  Officers  or  Captains,  taken  as  a  rule  from  the  Stafl^ 
give  lectures  on  the  prescribed  scientific  subjects.  One  Field  Officer 
or  Captain  of  Cavalry  takes  the  duty  of  riding-master;  and  one 
civil  Professor  that  of  instruction  in  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture. Necessary  officers,  attendants,  and  servants  take  the  duty  of 
adjutants,  of  the  internal  management,  of  the  service,  and  of  attend- 
ing to  the  thirty  horses. 

The  first  yearns  subjects  of  instruction  are — 

1.  Militarj  Drawing  and  the  study  of  Ground  and  Positions.  2.  Higher 
Tactics.  3.  Staff  and  Superior  Ac^utant  Duty.  4.  Fk^nch  Language  and 
Literature.    6.  Riding. 

Those  of  the  second  year, — 

1.  Military  Drawing,  Ground  and  Positions.  2.  Military  Geography.  8. 
Principles  of  Strategy,  illustrated  hy  representations  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
structive campaigns.    4.  French  Language  and  Literature.    6.  Biding. 

The  course  begins  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  lasts  to  the  end 
of  September. 

The  Attendants  at  the  War  School  must  be  practiced  in  those 
arms  in  which  they  have  not  served.  They  are  for  this  purpose  dis- 
tributed into  the  various  bodies  of  troops  forming  the  garrison  of 
Vienna,  go  through  the  exercises  and  manoeuvres  of  these  troops — 
in  the  first  year  with  one,  and  in  the  second  with  the  other  arm. 
At  the  termination  of  these  periods  of  practice,  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  command  of  a  Battery,  of  a  Squadron  of 
Cavalry,  and  of  a  Division  of  Infantry. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  attendant  pupils  of  the  first  year  will 
go  out  upon  a  course  of  practical  surveying ;  those  of  the  second 
year  will  be  similarly  employed  in  reconnoitring,  choosing  sites  for 
encampment,  discovering,  judging  of,  and  describing  proper  points 
for  taking  up  positions,  forming  tites-de-ptmty  entrenched  camps,  and 
the  like,  and  in  performing  other  duties  falling  within  the  service  of 
the  Staff. 

At  the  be^nning  of  October,  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  will 
undergo  an  examination,  which  will  be  conducted  both  orally  and 
by  papers. 
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Upon  the  results  of  this  the  Supreme  War  Department  will  deter- 
mine npon  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenants  (if  they 
are  not  already  of  that  rank,)  and  this  without  any  reference  to 
their  previous  position,  their  position  henceforth  being  simply  deter- 
mined by  their  merit 

The  same  grounds  determine  the  cases  of  those  who  are  admitted 
to  the  Staff,  or  who  return  to  their  respective  arms. 

Those  who,  after  a  satis&ctory  completion  of  the  course,  return  to 
service  with  the  troops,  will,  after  three  years'  meritorious  service, 
be  specially  recommended  for  extraordinary  promotion. 

Control  of  the  Jrutiiuliona, 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Education,  the  Infantry  School 
Companies,  the  Cavalry  School  Squadrons,  and  the  Frontier  School 
Companies,  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  Corps,  or  the  military  government  in  whose  district  they 
are  situated.  The  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  Companies  are 
under  the  orders  of  the  General  Artillery  and  Engineer  Depart- 
ments ;  the  Pioneer  and  Flotilla  School  Companies,  under  those  of 
the  Quartermaster-General's  Department ;  the  Marine  School  Com- 
pany, under  those  of  the  Admiralty.  Which  functionaries,  how- 
ever, receive  from  the  Supreme  War  Department  all  directions  re- 
lating to  organization  and  instruction. 

The  Cadet  Schools,  the  Academies,  the  Military  Teachers'  School, 
the  Upper  Artillery  and  Engineer  Course,  and  the  War  School,  are 
immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  War  Department. 

The  general  organization  of  all  the  military  schools  and  places  of 
instruction  is  once  for  all  established  by  the  regulations  sanctioned 
by  His  Majesty.  These  regulations  contain  all  that  concerns  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training  of  the  pupils,  and  all  have 
the  one  object  of  rearing  them  up  as  worthy  members  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  faithful  supporters  of  the  throne  and  of  the  honor 
of  their  country. 

m.    REMABKS  ON  THE  AUSTBUN  lOUTABT  KDUOAHOK. 

The  English  Commissioners  in  their  General  ^Report  on  the  Edur 
cation  and  Training  of  Officers  for  the  Scientific  Corps'^'*  hold  the 
following  language : — 

The  magnitude  of  the  Military  Education  of  Austria  entitles  it  to 
rank  among  the  chief  Institutions  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  re- 
modeled since  the  wars  of  1848,  1849.  It  is  now  centralized,  and 
wholly  directed  by  one  of  the  four  Co-ordinate  Sections  of  the  War 
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Office,  which  ii  independent  of  the  othen,  and  reports  directly  to 
the  Emperor.  This  EducationAl  or  '* Fourth"  Section  has  the  con- 
trol of  between  800,000/.  and  400,000/.  yearly.  It  proTides  for  the 
free  or  neariy  free  edaoation  of  more  than  6,000  pupils.  The  ex- 
tent and  completeness  of  the  system  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  clear  and  valuable  official  account  of  the  schools.* 

The  military  schools  are  divided  by  this  document  into  (I)  thoee 
which  educate  pupils  for  J^im-commutioned  Offieen^  (2)  thoee  which 
educate  for  Officen,  (3)  and  those  Senior  Schools  which  complete 
the  education  and  extend  the  instruction  of  both  classes.  Hie 
method  of  training  Non-commissioned  Officers  is  a  peculiar  and  re- 
markable part  of  the  system. 

1.  No  less  than  5,780  pupils  are  in  process  of  being  educated  for 
Non-oommissioned  Officers.  They  are  received  into  a  Military 
School  at  seven  years  old,  and  at  that  early  age  are  devoted  to  the 
army,  with  a  kind  of  solenmity,  by  their  fathers,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  practice  at  Woolwich  Academy : — "  I  hereby  pledge  myself 
to  surrender  up  my  son  to  the  Imperial  Military  Service,  in  case  of 
his  being  admitted  into  a  Military  Educational  Institution,  and  I  will 
under  no  pretext  require  his  return."  This  promise,  as  the  official 
document  states,  may  no  doubt  be  recalled  if  the  youth  finds  that 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation ;  but  it  must  exercise  great  influence 
(and  such  is  its  avowed  object)  in  retabing  him  in  it. 
'  After  passing  successively  through  two  Junior  Institutions, — ^the 
Lower  Houses  of  Education,  where  he  continues  till  eleven  years 
old,  and  the  Upper  Houses,  where  he  remains  till  fifteen, — ^the  boy 
receives  his  finishing  course  in  one  of  what  are  termed  the  School 
*  Companies,  the  highest  class  of  schools  for  training  boys  to  become 
Non-commissioned  Officers  in  all  arms  of  the  service.  These  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  Empire,  containing 
generally  120  pupils  each,  though  in  one  case  only  sixty;  and  with 
a  course  of  either  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service.  The  extent  and  the  requirements  of  the  Empire  give  a 
striking  variety  to  their  character.  Thus,  in  the  frontier  School 
Companies,  "  the  range  of  the  studies  is  more  extensive,  because 
the  Non-commissioned  Officers  on  the  Military  Frontiers  are  intrusted 
with  the  general  administration,  and  require  of  necessity  a  knowl- 
edge of  Political  Administration,  of  Jurisprudence,  and  Agiioul* 
tore ;"  and  thus  also  the  Non-conunissioned  Officers  for  the  responsi- 
ble Flotilla  Service  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  the  lagoons 
of  the  Po,  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  lakes,  are  carefully 

•  8m  wlnle,  p.  412-441. 
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educated  and  frequently  promoted.  Following  the  course  of  a  pupQ 
through  these  Upper  Houses  and  School  Companies,  we  were  much 
struck  by  the  sensible  and  vigorous  character  of  the  education,  and 
the  motives  supplied  for  exertion.  In  the  Upper  Houses  the  boys 
compete  for  entrance  to  the  School  Companies  which  they  prefer, 
and  the  more  scientific  companies  are  a  special  object  of  ambition, 
because  it  is  more  usual  in  these  for  young  men  to  be  raised  by  their 
talents  to  the  Academies,  and  thus  made  Officers,  ^free  ci  all  cost:^ 
according  to  the  regulations,  however,  this  is  possible  in  alL  It  may 
be  stated  that  from  six  to  ten  pupils  from  each  of  the  more  scien* 
tific  School  Companies, — ^the  Artillery,  Engineer,  Pioneer,  Flotilla, 
and  Marine  Companies, — are  yearly  transferred  to  the  Academies,  to 
complete  their  education  there  for  the  Officer's  Commission. 

A  system  of  this  kind,  supplying  at  once  a  good  education  and 
large  opportunities  of  advancement,  must  necessarily  operate  as  a 
great  encouragement  to  young  men  educating  for  Non-conmiissioned 
Officers ;  and  allowing  for  the  social  difierences  of  the  two  countries, 
it  resembles  in  spirit  the  French  system,  which  throws  open  the 
gates  of  the  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr,  and  with  them  a  proportion 
of  the  Commissions  in  the  Army,  to  all 

This,  however,  is  not  all  The  sums  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Non-commissioned  Officers,  as  well  as  Officers,  are  immense,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  contribution  of  the  National 
Feeling,  no  less  than  a  State  provision.  A  system  both  of  public 
and  private  foundations  (Sti/tungen)  prevails — ^part  derived  from  the 
Emperor,  part  from  the  provinces,  part  from  private  gifts  and 
legacies — by  which  8,190  pupils  are  supported  in  the  Houses  of 
Education  and  the  School  Companies,  and  1,820  in  the  Cadet' 
Schools  and  Academies.  The  very  large  majority  of  these  exhiU- 
tions  supply  a  complete^  about  200  a  partial^  maintenance.  And  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  aid  to  education  which  is  so  common  in 
our  oif  n  Universities,  devoted  in  Austria  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  great  National  Institution — the  Army, — and  retaining  all  the 
limitations  to  the  descendants  of  Founders  or  Natives  of  provinces 
which  marked  our  own  foundations.  Some  of  these  exhibitions 
liave  been  founded  by  foreign  soldiers  for  their  own  countrymeiL 
Thus  there  are  two  bearing  the  name  of  the  CChva  and  the  O'Brady, 
to  be  held  by  any  Irishmen  of  good  &mily,  one  of  which  is  in  tiie 
gift  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We  should  add 
that  this  system  is  still  a  living  and  popular  one.  Witlun  three 
years  the  city  of  BrUnn  has  founded  such  an  exhibition  *^for  sons 
of  Austrian  subjects  in  Moravia,  and  by  preference  in  Br&nn,  in 
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oommemoration  of  HIb  Majesty's  escape  from  assassination  in 
loSd."  We  oarselves  heard  a  distinguished  OfScer  express  an  in- 
tention  of  founding  one  of  these  Exhibitions.  The  comparison  with 
the  open  Bourns  of  the  Polytechnic  is  remarkable ;  but  the  Aus- 
trian appointments  to  free  places  seem  to  be  given,  like  the  Prussian, 
solely  as  rewards  for  the  service  of  the  parent 

2.  Hie  education  of  young  men  for  Officers  is  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  which  regulate  that  for  Non-commissioned  Officers. 
The  age  of  admission  to  a  Cadet  School  is  about  eleven.  The  pupils 
are  pledged  to  the  service  with  the  same  formalities  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  Lower  Houses  of  Education.  Between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  they  enter  one  of  the  Academies  for  the  Line,  the  Artillery, 
the  Engineers,  or  the  Marine,  and  after  four  years  they  pass  to  their 
respective  services. 

Thus,  unlike  the  French  system,  that  which  is  followed  in  Austria 
commits  the  pupil  to  the  Army,  and  to  a  Military  Education,  from 
an  early  age,  resembling  herein  the  plan  of  the  Accademia  Militare 
of  Turin.  But  an  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  combine  general 
with  special  teaching.  Thus,  although  even  in  the  two  first  years 
(from  fifteen  to  seventeen,)  at  Wiener  Neustadt,  there  is  some  intro- 
duction of  successful  practical  military  teaching,  the  chief  weight  is 
.thrown  upon  mathematics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  French ; 
special  military  teaching  has  a  greater,  though  far  from  an  exclusive 
place,  in  the  two  last  years.  The  studies  are  high,  and  (as  far  as  we 
could  judge)  pursued  carefully,  and  with  excellent  discipline. 

The  description  we  have  given  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
Schools  for  Non-commissioned  Officers  will  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  constant  appeal  to  emulation.  The  same  is  found  at  Wiener 
Neustadt  There  is  a  careful  system  of  assigning  credits  during  the 
whole  school  period,  which  itself  argues  competition.  Hie  chief 
immediate  reward,  indeed,  is  the  choice  of  a  regiment  on  leaving 
the  school ;  but  the  prospect  of  entering  the  Staff  School  stands  in 
no  distant  perspective,  and  this  is  filled  with  so  many  pupils  from 
Wiener  Neustadt,  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  sure  reward  of 
a  successful  Neust&dter.  There  are  other  inducements  of  a  differ- 
ent ^character.  The  discipline  being  strict,  pupils  are  constantly  re^ 
moved  fh>m  Wiener  Neustadt  and  the  other  Academies  to  the  schools 
for  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  though  sometimes  allowed  to 
enter  the  army  as  Officers,  it  must  always  be  as  juniors  to  their 
contemporaries  at  Wiener  Neustadt  We  heard  instances  of  great 
strictness  in  this  matter. 

The  new  course  for  the  Special  Arms  in  Austria  la  not  yet  com* 
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pletely  in  operation.  It  is  at  present  carried  on  separately  in  the 
Academy  of  Olm&ti  for  the  Artillery,  and  that  of  Znaim,  in  lArayia, 
for  the  Engineers.  There  are  200  pupils  in  each  Academy,  and  the 
k  courses  of  instruction,  which  are  more  special  or  technical  than  at 
Wiener  Neustadt,  last  four  years,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  nineteen. 
The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the 
monthly  examinations  tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  order  of  merit,  reminded  as  of  the  system 
of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any  other  school  we  have  seen.  And 
an  inspection  of  the  very  high  credits  obtained  by  the  first  thirty 
pupils  will  prove  the  diligence  with  which  the  studies  are  pursued. 
We  should  add  that  several  pupils  of  marked  talents  come  from  the 
scientific  School  Companies.  A  further  fact  bears  witness  to  the 
vigor  of  the  discipline.  We  have  alluded  to  the  dismissal  of  un- 
promising subjects  from  the  Austrian  Military  Schools.  In  the 
course  of  three  years,  since  the  changes  of  1850,  it  appears 
that  nearly  100  pupils  were  removed  from  Znaim,  as  not  coming 
up  to  the  standard  required  for  the  Engineers  by  the  new  regu- 
lations. 

3.  Tlie  courses  of  instruction  in  the  three  Academies  for  Infantry 
and  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  for  Engineers,  last  for  the  same  time, 
and  run  (as  it  were)  parallel  to  each  other.  Each  is,  or  is  to  be, 
completed  by  a  senior  department.  The  United  Course  for  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers  is  not  indeed  yet  combined  in  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  begun  at  Wiener  Xeustadt ;  but  it  is  already  organ- 
ized in  a  provisional  state  at  Zn£m  for  the  Engineers,  and  the  plan 
of  instruction  drawn  up  is  a  solid  one.  The  arrangements  for  the 
general  Staff"  School  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed 
this  School  as  remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive 
character  from  first  to  last,  and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Ad- 
mission to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to  Officers  of  all  arms  v  the 
pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  perhaps,  there  is 
even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what  is 
done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly ;  the  Officers  are  carefully  ranked, 
on  leaving  the  School,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  display ed, 
may  be  considered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on 
the  General  Staff;  and  in  this  order  they  enter  the  Staff"  Corps. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  Officer  knows  distinctly,  from  the 
time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his  final  examination 
on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  Staff  depends 
entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  schooL    It  seemed 
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to  08  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
energy  in  the  students,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met 
with  elsewhere. 

The  whole  of  the  above  system  of  education  is  directed  by  the 
Fourth  Section  of  the  War  Department.  In  all  the  schools  we 
found  traces  of  its  activity ;  and  the  energy  and  system  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Military  Teaching  of  Austria  appear  in  great  measure  to 
result  from  its  being  directed  by  this  single  head* 
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Thb  fdlowing  works,  issued  separately,  and  under  the  general  title  of  Pafos 
FOB  Teaohsbs  and  PabsntS|  and  devoted  to  a  pnctical  ezpoeition  of  Methoda 
of  Teaching  and  School  Management  in  different  countries,  are  compiled,  from 
"  The  American  Journal  of  Edueationy"  edited  by  Hexrt  Barnard,  LL.  D. 

L  AlfERICAN  GONTRIBUTIOKS  TO  THE  PHIL060PUT  AKD  PrACTICB  OP  EDU- 
CATION. Bjr  Professor  WUliam  Russell,  Bey.  Dr.  HiU,  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington, Gideon  F.  Tliayer,  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Burgess,  and  others.  One 
Volume,  404  pages,  Octavo,  bound  in  cloui,  $2.60. 

n.   OBJECT-TEACniNO  AKD    ORAL    LeSSONS    ON    SOGIAL    SCIEKCB  AND  Ck)X- 

MON  Things,  with  various  Illustrations  op  the  Principles  and 
Practice  op  Primary  Education,  as  adopted  in  the  Model  and 
Training  Schools  op  Great  Britain.  One  Volume,  434  pages, 
Octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.00 ;  in  goat,  $2.50. 

m.  Gerxan  Experience  in  the  Organization,  Instruction,  and  Disa- 
PLiKE  OP  Public  or  Common  Schools;  with  Treatises  on  Pbda- 
OOGT,  Didactics,  and  Methodology,  bjr  Professor  Raumer,  Dr. 
Diestorweg,  Dr.  Ilcntschel,  Dr.  Abbenrode,  Dr.  Dinter,  and  others. 
One  Volume,  482  pages.  Octavo,  bound  in  doth,  $2.50. 

IV.  Educational  Aphorisms  and  Suqoestioks  Ancient  and  Modern  with 
AN  Index.    One  Volume,  200  pages.  Octavo,  bound  in  doth,  $1.50. 

V.  English  Pedagogy;  or  Treatises  and  Thoughts  on  Education,  the  School, 
and  the  Teacher.  By  Roger  Ascham,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
John  Milton,  Samuel  Hartlib,  Sir  William  Petty,  John  Locke,  Thomas 
Fuller,  William  Sheustone,  Thomas  "Gray,  William  Cowper,  George 
Grabbe,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.    One  Volume,  480  pages,  $2.50. 

VI.  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,  with  Sketches  of  the  Educational 
Views  of  other  Swiss  Educators.*  One  Volume,  480  pages,  Octavo, 
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I.   HENRY  P.  TAPPAN. 


Henrt  p.  Tappak,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  nnder  whose  auBpices  as  its 
first  President,  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  rose  from  an  in- 
significant college  into  one  of  the  first  class  universities  of  the  conn- 
try,  was  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  28rd 
of  April,  1805.  His  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  on 
the  North  River,  more  particularly  in  Ulster  connty.  His  early 
studies  were  pursued  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Greenfield 
Academy.  In  1832,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Union 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  He  went  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auburn  in  the  same  year,  graduated  there  in  1827,  and 
first  entered  upon  the  ministry  as  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Yechten,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady.  In  1828, 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church  at  Pitta- 
field,  Mass.,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  there  in  1831,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies  for  a  time,  and  on  his  re- 
turn in  1892,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  con- 
tinued there  until  1838,  when  he  left  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Faculty,  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 
For  several  years  previous  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
works  on  philosophy  and  education,  and  to  the  management  of  a 
private  seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1839,  he  published 
a  '^Review  of  Edward* s  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Wiil;^  in 
1840,  "7%«  Doctrine  of  the  Willy  determined  hy  an  Appeal  to  Ccn^ 
teiousness  ;*^  in  1841,  "7%e  Doctrine  of  the  Will,  applied  to  Moral 
Agency  and  Responsibility;^  in  1844,  ^^  Elements  of  Logic,  together 
with  an  Introductory  Review  of  Philosophy  in  general,  and  a  Prt' 
liminary  View  of  the  Reason,^  He  delivered  in  1848,  the  Semi- 
centennial Address  before  the  Philomathean  Society  of  Union  Col- 
lege, when  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1851,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  '<  University  Education,^"*  and  in  the  same  year  visited 
Europe.  After  his  return,  he  issued  a  work,  entitled  "-4  Step  from 
the  New  World  to  the  Old,^  in  1852.    In  that  year  he  was  recalled 
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to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  New  York  University,  but  resigned 
before  entering  upon  its  duties,  to  accept  the  post  of  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  visited  Europe  again  in  1853, 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  Michigan,  and  in  1854,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from 
Columbia  College.  In  1 856,  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  also  President  of  the 
/American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  that  body  at  Albany.  In  the 
Mme  year  he  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the  "JEUments  of  Zo^c," 
and  in  1857,  his  three  works  on  "7%«  TTt'//,"  were  republished  in 
one  volume  at  Glasgow,  being  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
with  additions.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  address  on  Public 
JEducaiionj  before  the  legislature  of  Michigan.  In  1 858,  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Union  College  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  corner  stone  of  Alumni  Hall.  He  has  also  delivered 
numerous  other  lectures  and  addresses,  has  contributed  various  arti- 
cles to  the  ^^ American  Biblical  JRepasitory,^^  and  other  periodicals, 
and  has  written  many  pamphlets  and  reports  on  education. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  owes  its  foundation  to  a  grant  of 
lands  made  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in 
1826,  which  appropriated  two  entire  townships '*  for  the  use  and 
support  of  a  University,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever." 
On  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  these  lands  and  other 
avails  were  declared  by  the  constitution  of  1 835,  to  be  a  permanent  fund 
for  its  support,  and  its  affairs  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1836.  An  organization  was  recommended  in 
1837,  in  the  report  of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  first  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  first  law,  passed  by  the  legislature, 
establishing  the  "  University  of  Michigan,"  was  approved  March 
18th  of  that  year.  In  this  act  the  objects  were  stated  to  be  *' to 
provide  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts."  A  board  of  Regents  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Cburt, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  were  ex-officio  members.  Three 
departments  were  provided :  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts ;  of 
law,  and  of  medicine.  Fifteen  professorships  were  mapped  out  in 
the  first  of  these ;  three  in  the  second,  and  six  in  the  third.  The 
institution  was  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chancellor.  An  additional 
act  located  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  a  site  to  be  conveyed 
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to  the  Regents  free  of  cost,  and  to  include  not  less  than  forty 
acres. 

In  the  first  organization  of  the  University,  '^  Branches,**  as  they 
were  called,  were  established  and  located  in  eight  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  State,  which  instead  of  being  feeders  for  the  central 
institution,  as  originally  contemplated,  exhausted  the  resouroes 
necessary  to  equip  the  University  proper  with  professors,  cabinets, 
and  the  material  outfit  for  instruction,  without  which  there  were 
no  inducements  for  students  to  resort  to  Ann  Arbor.  If  the  State 
had  made  sufficient  provisions  for  these  preparatory  schools,  it  would 
have  made  but  little  difference  what  they  were  called,  but  as 
''Branches'*  they  were  considered  entitled  to  support  from  the  in- 
come of  funds  set  apart  for  the  university.  In  a  few  years  this  policy 
of  "  Branches  "  was  abandoned,  and  the  entire  income  of  the  unU 
vcrsity  funds  was  devoted  to  its  legitimate  purposes  of  buildii^  up 
a  State  institution  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  the  appointment  of  incumbents  to  the  chairs  of  (1.)  Ancient 
Languages ;  (2.)  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy ;  (8.)  the  Philosophy 
of  History;  (4.)  Mathematics  including  Natural  Philosophy,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile. the  claims  of  different  denominationa 
to  a  representation  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  by  selecting  a  clergjrmaa 
from  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churchea, 
for  these  professorships,  each  of  whom  in  turn  was  required  to  act 
as  President  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
office.  The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  for  an  administra- 
tive head,  was  felt  from  the  start,  but  was  increased  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Medical  Department  in  1850.  In  1852,  on  the  re* 
construction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  by  the  choice  of  the  members 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  this  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  the 
appointment  of  Henry  P.  Tappan,  LL.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  principal  Executive  Officer,  or  President 

In  1841,  the  Collegiate  Department  was  organized,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1 842,  opened,  and  in  1 843,  consisted  of  four  professors 
and  fifty-three  students.  In  1850,  the  Medical  Department  waa 
opened  with  three  professors,  and  in  1852,  there  were  150  students. 
In  1853,  when  Dr.  Tappan  entered  on  the  administration  of  the 
university,  there  were  seven  professors,  including  three  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  of  every  name,  wils 
222  ;  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  amounted 
to  110.  His  first  step  was  to  revise  the  course  of  study.  This  wis 
done  in  a  masterly  manner ;  while  the  range  of  linguistic  study,  in- 
cluding both  ancient  and  modem,  was  greatly  enlarged,  a  scientiflo 
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course  was  institated,  by  which  the  educational  wants  of  large 
classes  of  the  community  engaged  in  useful  employments  were  provi- 
ded for.  The  classical  and  scientific  courses  were  parallel  to  each  other 
in  respectability,  in  the  term  of  years  required  for  completing  them, 
in  the  attention  they  received  from  the  university  professors,  and  in 
the  academical  honors  awarded  at  their  close.  Students  who  did 
not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  academical  degree,  or  who 
might  wish  to  supply  4eficiences  in  particular  branches  before  en- 
tering upon  a  full  and  regular  course,  were  permitted  to  take  a  par- 
tial course.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  a  university  course  proper 
was  indicated,  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  aim  of  much 
of  Dr.  Tappan's  subsequent  labors.  His  inauguration  as  President 
was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of  an  Observatory  through 
the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  among  whom  may  be 
specially  designated,  Henry  X.  Walker,  Esq.,  who  donated  three 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  object.  In  1858,  a  Gallery  of  Casts 
of  Ancient  Statues,  Busts,  and  Vases,  was  commenced,  which  has 
since  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  a  collection  of  Historical 
Medallions,  and  Engravings  and'  Photographic  Views,  illustrative  of 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  These  together  constitute  the 
Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  History.  In  1 856,  an  Analytical  Labo- 
ratory was  opened,  and  in  1859,  the  Law  Department  was  established 
with  three  professors  and  ninety  students.  In  1861,  a  Chair  of 
Military  Engineering  and  Tactics  was  instituted,  with  the  design  of 
developing  a  full  course  of  military  instruction.  Every  year  some 
new  chair  of  instruction  was  established,  new  material  for  experiment 
and  illustration  was  added  to  the  cabinets,  and  class-rooms,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  first  ten  years/  of  his  administration.  Dr.  Tappan  and 
the  State  could  rejoice  in  the  development  of  the  institution  from 
very  feeble  beginnings  into  the  fair  proportions  of  a  University. 

By  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  1862,  there  were  270  Academical 
Students,  and  345  Professional  Students,  or  a  total  number  of  615. 
In  the  same  year  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
37;  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  15;  Bachelor  of  Law  on  44;  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  on  36 ;  of  Master  of  Arts  on  18 ;  of  Master  of 
Science  on  5 ;  and  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineer  on  4 ; — all  educa- 
ted in  the  University.  In  the  same  year  there  were  27  professors 
and  other  officers.  The  income  of  the  university  available  for  an- 
nual expenses  had  increased  from  $12,000  to  $40,000. 

The  above  statistics  of  growth  and  prosperity  so  far  as  we  know, 
can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  same  number  of  years  in  any  collegiate 
institution  of  this  country. 


UILITART  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  SARDINIA. 


L  GENERAL  OCTUKE  OF  MJLXTABT  STSTZM,  A2n>  MIUTABT  ZDVCATIOIS, 

The  wars  in  which  Sardinia  has  recently  been  engaged,  have  led 
to  the  re-organization  of  her  armies,  and  to  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  institutions  for  military  instmction,  but  time  enoi^ 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  perfect  the  system. 

One-third  of  the  officers  are  promoted  from  the  ranks;  fhe 
remaining  two-thirds,  that  is,  all  who  enter  as  officers,  most  pass 
through  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  before  being  commia- 
sioned  as  Captain  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  roost  have  com- 
pleted the  special  course  in  the  Complementary  School.  Admission 
to  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  is  conditioned  on  attendance  on  the  lectnres 
of  the  Staff  School,  and  the  results  of  a  competitive  examination. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  of  military  instmction 
now  in  operation. 

1.  The  character  of  the  education  may  be  described  generally  as 
partly  resembling  that  of  Austria,  partly  that  of  France.  It  com- 
mences very  early.  Every  Officer  who  enters  the  Army  as  snch 
must  have  passed  through  the  great  Military  School,  the  Aecademia 
Militare.  The  minimum  rqq  of  entrance  is  fourteen.  The  admis- 
sion  is  by  nomination  and  not  by  competition ;  and  the  demand  has 
always  been  under  rather  than  above  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 
'*  Bourses "  or  Exhibitions  to  assist  pupils  in  their  education,  haye 
been  established  on  the  Prussian  and  Austrian,  rather  than  on  the 
French  principle.  They  are  granted  by  the  King  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister,  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  deceased 
Officers,  or  other  public  servants,  and  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  pupils,  preference  being  ^ven  to  the  candidates  whose 
circumstances  most  require  assistance.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
of  these  Bourses  (or  rather  Demibourses^  for  no  pupils  receive  entire 
support  such  as  is  given  in  France,)  are  given  annually.  We  are 
informed  that  a  decree  will  appear  almost  immediately,  throwing 
open  ten  out  of  this  number  to  public  competition.  The  entire  sum 
expended  upon  them  is  70,000  francs,  about  2,800/.  per  annum. 
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Passing  from  this  oatlme  of  the  principles  of  Sardinian  Military 
Education,  as  exhibited  in  the  Accademia  Militare,  which  may 
be  termed  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  we 
shall  briefly  allude  to  the  three  remaining  Institutions,  in  which 
Officers  receive  instruction  and  training  at  later  periods  of  their 
career. 

2.  Admission  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  may  be  con- 
sidered the  reward  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accade- 
mia Militare^  who  after  spending  their  last  year  in  that  Institution 
in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  architectural 
drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of  their  education  to  the 
School  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 

3.  The  Staff  School,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  Officers  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  who 
must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  upon  their  entrance. 
It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  system,  the  Officers  being 
ranged  according  to  merit  in  their  Final  Examination,  the  ablest 
entering  the  Staff  Corps  in  that  order. 

4.  Regimental  Schools  for  Officers  also  exist,  and  in  every  Brigade 
or  Division,  Officers  are  taught  topography^  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  Care  is  taken  to  make  this 
teaching  uniform  throughout  the  Army ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
preparatory  to  that  of  the  Schools  at  Ivrea  and  Pincrol,  which 
accord  with  the  principle  of  the  Prussian  Division  Schools  in  re* 
quiring  that  every  Officer  shall  have  received  professional  instruc- 
tion ;  but  as  regards  other  points,  and  particularly  the  period  for 
attending  them,  these  Schools  are  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  Army. 
In  time  of  peace,  no  Officer,  excepting  those  of  the  Special  Arms, 
can  obtain  a  Company  without  having  studied  for  a  year  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  Schools,  and  having  passed  an  examination  on 
leaving  it.  The  Instruction  given  is  mainly  practical.  Field  Fortifi- 
cation, the  Secondary  Operations  of  War,  and  Topography,  bemg 
the  branches  of  Military  Science  taught. 

These  Institutions  appear  to  have  been  primarily  established 
with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  Officers  and  Non-commissioned 
Officers  throughout  the  Army,  and  in  order  to  prevent  Regiments 
or  Corps  from  following  some  peculiar  system  of  their  own.  The 
same  motive  seems  to  have  led  to  the  gradual  reduction  in  number 
of  the  Prussian  Division  Schools.  Secondarily^  however,  these 
Schools  have  been  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
drilling  the  reserve  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  a  large  body  of  Conscripts 
assembled  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autunm  of  each  year  in  a  camp 
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about  twelve  miles  from  Turin.  This  object  seems  to  bave  been 
attained  most  successfully. 

Quite  recently  a  class  has  been  added  to  tbe  school  at  Ivrea  for 
the  exclusire  education  of  Non-commissioned  Officers  aspiring  to  a 
commission ;  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  this  class  is  to  be  common 
to  Infisntry  and  Cavalry. 

It  is  consequently  from  this  body  of  officers  that  teachers  are 
derived  for  the  topographical  classes  established  in  each  Regiment 
or  Brigade.  The  Staff  School  having  been  recently  founded,  and  a 
period  of  active  war  having  intervened  since  its  institution,  can  not 
be  supposed  to  have  completely  organised  its  system  of  instrucUoiL 
We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  Topography,  the  Art  of  War,  and 
Fortification,  are  the  branches  of  military  study  most  attended  to; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  its  plan  of  instruction  wiU  be 
extended.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  high  if  pre- 
ciation  in  Sardinia  of  the  Austrian  Gk^neral  Stafl^  as  tending  to  con- 
firm our  own  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  Austrian  Staff  School 
We  have  been  recently  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Sardinian  Officers,  who,  from  their  servica 
in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere,  have  been  able  to  compare  the  merits 
of  diflSsrent  Staff  Corps,  consider  the  Austrian  General  Staff  **  tha 
best  in  existence." 

As  regards  the  System  of  Examinations,  there  is  a  Standing  Board 
consisting  of  from  Jive  to  $even  Officers,  presided  over  by  a  Lieuten* 
ant-General,  which  superintends  all  the  more  important  Examina- 
tions of  the  Military  Schools,  such  as  those  upon  leaving  the  School| 
&c  The  constant  Examinations  within  the  School,  when  tha 
Cadets  are  being  moved  from  one  class  to  another,  are  conducted 
by  the  Professors. 

The  expense  of  Military  Education  in  the  Sardinian  Statea 
amounts  to  18,000/.  annually.  The  Military  Schools  are  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

5.  Two  Institutions  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  Service  are  tha 
Schooli  for  Officers^  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  every 
Officer  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  attend  for  a  year  before 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  One  of  these  is  for  the 
Infantr)[,  at  Ivrca;  the  other  for  the  Cavalry,  at  Pinerol.  In  say- 
ing that  every  Officer  must  attend  these  Schools,  we  except  thai 
proportion  of  one-third  who  are  promoted  annually  from  the  ranki| 
and  whose  attendance  apparently  has  not  hitherto  been  require^ 

Details  respecting  the  organization  and  instruction  of  these  schoob 
will  be  found  under  the  following  heads. 


* 
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n.  THE  ROYAL  MILITABT  ACADEMY  AT  TURDT. 

The  Accademia  MUitare  was  originally  designed  by  Charles 
Emanuel,  for  the  instruction  of  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  and  of 
the  nobility  in  the  use  of  weapons,  in  horsemanship,  dancing, 
mathematics,  and  belles-lettres.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  institu- 
tion was  converted  to  its  present  purpose,  of  training  Officers  for 
the  Sardinian  Army. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  this  school  lasts  apparently  for  six 
years,  shortly  to  be  reduced  to  five  years,  and  the  earliest  age  at 
which  it  is  posnbU  now  to  enter  is  fourteen,  the  umcU  age  of  ad- 
mission being  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Formerly,  boys  entered  at  eleven 
and  twelve,  but  this  practice  has  lately  been  altered,  to  the  regret 
of  many  Officers,  who  prefer  the  plan  so  commonly  adopted  abroad, 
of  training  Officers  to  their  business  as  soldiers  from  very  early 
years. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  that  during  a  portion  of  the 
course  it  educates  Officers  for  all  Arms  in  common.  The  most 
talented  pupils  arc  then  selected  by  examination  for  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  which  are  the  two  favorite  services,  and  indeed  the  most 
aristocratic  corps  in  the  Sardinian  army.  The  number  of  the  pupils 
is  limited  to  200,  but  it  is  rarely  complete;  at  present  there  are  180 
pupils.  About  half  of  these  pay  for  themselves  a  yearly  sum  of 
1,200  francs,  48/.,  the  remaining  half  are  supported,  or  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  The  system  of  demi-bourses  prevails 
here  as  in  France. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  years 
of  the  course ;  a  fifth  class,  contains  those  who  have  been  just 
selected  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  who  work  by  themselves, 
chiefly  at  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  the  Difierential  and  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  and  Mechanics.  These  senior  pupils  are  Officers,  and 
have  each  their  separate  room.  German  is  taught,  and  there  is  a 
Course  of  Italian  Literature,  &c.,  but  no  Latin  is  taught  in  any  part 
of  the  school.  The  system  of  working  (at  least  with  the  higher 
boys)  is  in  rooms  where  eight  or  ten  are  united,  and  apparently 
there  is  something  of  the  Rep^titeur  system. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  are  excellent.  The  pupils  appear 
to  be  strictly  confined  to  barracks  during  the  week,  but  allowed  to 
go  out  on  Sundays.  The  discipline  is  said  to  have  been  relaxed  of 
late  years,  and  this  is  attributed  by  old  Officers  to  a  cause  which 
will  appear  curious  in  England,  viz.,  to  the  pupils  having  any  holidays 
at  all.  This  innovation  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Piedmontcse 
system  of  education  was  alleged  to  have  encouraged  distinctions 
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between  the  richer  and  poorer  pupils,  mnd  thm  to  hftve  injared  both 
the  ecoDomy  and  the  Camaraderie  of  the  school.  Qrcat  atreBs  wai 
laid  here,  as  at  other  Uilitary  Inatitntiona,  on  a  Btrictncu  of  diaci- 
pline  very  nnntnal  in  England.  The  boy*  begin  their  work  at  half- 
paat  five  o'clock,  and  vork  till  tevcn;  then  they  go  to  chapel  for  1 
■hort  time,  and  breakfast  and  recreation  follow  iromcdiatoly  after. 
Both  are  concluded  by  eight,  when  they  return  to  their  atudiee  for 
an  bonr  and  a  qiurtor ;  then  a  quarter  of  an  honr'a  relaxation  ia 
allowed,  and  the  atadiea  are  resumed  until  eleven  o'clock.  An  hoar 
ia  then  devoted  to  the  tchoolt  of  fencing,  riding,  gymnastica,  or 
dancing.  From  twelve  to  a  qnarter  before  two  o'clock  is  allotted  to 
dinner  and  recreation,  and  then  another  hour  ia  spent  lb  the  fencinj^ 
riding,  gymnastic,  or  dancing  schools.  A  quarter  of  an  boai*a 
recreation  b  i^n  granted,  and  from  three  to  half-past  four  o'clock 
study  is  resumed.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  recreation  follows,  and  half 
an  hour  is  then  given  to  military  exercises,  succeeded  by  another  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  interval  for  rest-  Two  hours  are  then  devoted  to 
study — from  half-past  five  to  half-past  seven  o'clock.  An  hour  la 
afterwards  allowed  for  chapel,  supper,  and  retiring  to  rest. 

A  monthly  acconnt  is  taken  of  their  work,  and  the  marks  then 
given  eierciao  an  influence  upon  their  places  in  the  esamiDationi 
which  take  place  every  year. 

The  following  tables  give  n  full  view  of  the  work  of  the  pupili 
during  their  six  years'  coune. 
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Fnm  6  to  H,  Riiing,  Dremine,  ^ 

"  E)  to  T  A.  IL.  Stud;.  From  T  to  S,  Chapel,  Brechbat,  and  Recraatioa. 
8  to  91,  School  of  Sdencs  and  literature.  From  6^  to  6^,  Secnotun. 
9|to  11,     "  "  " 

11  to  11,  School  oT  FencinfT,  Riding,  Ojminattbi^  Dancing,  Aa 
11  to  1},  Dinner  and  Recreation. 

]|  to  3},  F.  H.,  Sclioal  of  Fencing,  Riding  Ojmnaatlcs,  Dandug,  1& 
J(  to  3,  Recreation. 

*^V>bi,  HUlurj  BxerciK*.    From  6^  to  B{,  Hocreatlon. 
H  to  7^  Stud;.     From  ^^  to  Bt>  Cliapel,  Supper,  Donnilory. 
3    to  H,  School  or  Science  and  Literature. 
"    1}  to  4f ,  Recreation. 

m.   AKHLLXBT  ASD  EfOISBEB  BCROOL  AT  TTBtH. 

The  ATtilUrif  and  Enginttr  Srhool  (Sewla  Coinpittiu*taria,) 
which  is  Mtobliflbcd  in  a  largo  building  in  one  of  the  suburbt  uf 
Turin,  is  a  School  of  Application,  intended  to  complete  the  special 
edncation  of  the  Young  Officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineera, 
which  the  Cadeta  of  those  Corps  have  previously  entered  upon  dur- 
ing their  four  last  yean  in  the  Ateademia  MilUan.  Its  course  of 
studies  occupies  nominally  two  yean,  but  reidly  only  eighteen 
inonthi,  after  which  the  final  eiaminationa  begin,  and  the  pnpila 
receive  leave  of  absence.  The  Students  do  not  live  in  barracks 
here,  but  the  Inspector  of  the  School  seemed  to  think  it  dcsirabis 
that  they  sbonld  do  ao.  The  exerciacs  of  the  day  commence,  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning,  with  an  hour's  riding.  A  lecture  then 
follows,  which  lasts  for  an  hour  and  a  hflif,  from  nine  tilt  half-paat 
ten.  The  rest  of  the  momitig  ii  left  free  till  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  pupils  return  to  the  school  till  three,  and  where  they  study  to- 
gether in  latge  classes  in  the  same  room ;  they  havo  afterwards  some 
luiUtvy  eienises  till  fiv^  and  are  tbea  free  for  the  orening. 
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The  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  is  twenty ;  from  ten  to  fifteen 
for  the  Artillery,  the  rest  for  the  Engineers.  The  subjects  of  study 
will  show  what  difference  exists  in  the  studies  of  the  two  Corps,  and 
we  were  told  that  very  little  preference  was  shown  in  the  choice  of 
the  Students  for  one  over  the  other.  The  Engineers  do  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  employed  in  civil  works ;  indeed,  the  Government  does 
not  allow  them  to  be  so,  as  there  are  sufficient  fortifications  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  afford  them  constant  employment.  The 
pay  of  the  two  Ck)rp8  is  equal,  and  is  very  little  above  that  of  the 
Infantry,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cavalry.  The  Artillery  and 
Engineers  (the  Armi  dotti)  appear  to  be  decidedly  the  favorite  and 
aristocratic  corps  of  the  Sardinian  army.  They  rarely  enter  the 
Staff  Corps,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  their  unwillingness 
to  quit  their  own  arm  of  the  sen'ico.  The  position  of  the  pupils  on 
entering  the  Corps  is  fixed  by  the  Final  Examination  alone,  and  is 
not  influenced  by  marks  previously  given  for  industry  and  applica- 
tion during  the  course,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  French  and 
German  schools — at  the  Polytechnic,  for  instance,  and  at  Znaim. 
The  only  value  of  a  high  position  in  the  Final  Examination  is  that 
it  gives  seniority  in  the  Coips. 

The  direction  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  Field  Officer  of  Ar- 
tillery, assisted  by  two  Captains,  one  from  the  Artillery,  and  the 
other  from  the  Engineers.  Ilis  authority  extends  to  instruction  and 
discipline. 

The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  professors  (effective  and  sup- 
plementary) and  by  Officers  belonging  to  the  various  Artillery  divis- 
ions and  establishments,  who,  together,  constitute  a  Coancil  of  In- 
fitmction,  of  which  the  Director  is  President. 

The  examinations  to  which  the  Officer  Students  are  subjected  aro 
held  by  a  Commission,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Hegtdatioru  respeciing  the  ProfesBorSf  &c 

Tlie  Professors  and  Instructors  are  personally  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
tlie  siibjoctH  coiitiiined  in  the  programmes- and  regulation  for  the  discipline  of 
the  students  in  School,  for  the  daily  drawing  up  of  the  notes  and  execution  of 
the  drawings,  and  for  the  constant  presence  of  the  students  during  the  time  of 
the  instructions  and  lectures. 

Tlie  Military  Professors  and  Instructors  will  maintain  constantly  among  the 
students  the  spirit  of  subordination  and  military  discipline  in  all  its  force. 

Tlie  Professors  not  possessed  of  military  rank,  when  reproof  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  students  to  their  duty,  will  report  the  matter  to  the  Director  and  to 
tlie  Captains  attached  to  the  direction  of  the  School,  in  order  that  more  vigorous 
measurcB  may  be  adopted. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  lecture,  the  Professors  will  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  students  have  finislied  the  notes  preceding  it,  and  the  regulated  tasks  and 
drawings. 

The  Pro&sBora  will  also  have  the  power  of  visiting  wHh  arrest  studenta  who 
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are  negligent  in  the  execution  of  the  notes  and  taakfi,  and  those  who  exhibit  a 
constunt  iiicltspotiitiun  to  work,  reportuig  it  to  tlie  Director  of  the  School. 

When  the  lectures  are  upon  difficult  subjecUif  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Professon 
soiuetimcs  to  vitsit  the  students  during  the  liours  of  study,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  difficulties. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  lecture,  the  Professors  will  dictate  to  the  student! 
a  summary  of  the  lesson  which  they  are  about  to  explain. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  course  of  lectures,  they  will  point  out  to  the 
students  the  books  and  treatises  to  be  followed. 

At  fixed  intervals,  as  they  shall  judge  it  most  convenient,  the  Professoni  will 
suspend  the  course  of  their  lectures  to  satisfy  tliemselves  by  questions  of  the 
attention  given  and  the  progress  made  by  the  students. 

At  tlie  opening  of  their  course,  the  Professors  will  notify  to  the  Director  of 
the  School  the  hours  which  suit  their  engagements  bet^t  for  the  giving  of  the 
lectures;  these  liours  will  be  subsequently  maintained  unchanged  throughout 
the  duration  of  their  course.  These  hours  can  only  be  selected  out  of  thoee 
fixed  in  the  general  time  table. 

In  case  of  any  lectures  having  to  take  place  out  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
School,  they  will  give  notice  in  time  to  the  Director. 

If  they  should  consider  any  change  in  the  programme  necessary,  they  will 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  so  tliat  he  may  be  able  to 
submit  their  propositions  to  the  General  Commandant. 

The  Instructors  will  exact  of  tlio  students,  in  the  execution  of  the  practical 
instructions  and  in  the  expkinntion  of  them,  a  demeanor  perfectly  niilit:iry,  and 
a  tone  of  voice  appropriate  to  the  circumstance.  All  the  students,  witliout  ex« 
oeption,  should  render  themselves  capable  of  executing  the  practical  tasks  and 
explanations  now  mentioned  witli  the  greatest  perfection. 

Tiie  Professors,  as  well  as  Instructors,  in  concluding  their  course  of  Icctureflk 
will  transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  School  a  statement  allowing  the  degree  of 
instruction  acquired  by  the  students,  and  their  conduct  in  School;  the  credit  for 
the  instruction  and  for  conduct  will  be  given  by  means  of  two  distinct  hategral 
numbers,  selected  ih>m  two  to  ten. 

Duration  of  the  Gaurse  and  SubjttU. 

The  course  of  the  Complementary  School  will  be  terminated  in  a  year  and  ft 
half. 

The  students  belonging  to  two  suoecsMive  promotions  will  participate  in  the 
same  instructions  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  first  course,  and  the  first  six 
of  the  second  course. 

Tlie  subjects  which  will  bo  taught  to  the  Officer-students  of  the  Comply 
mentary  School  are, — 

a.  Mineralogy  and  metallurgy. 

h.  Introduction  to  applied  mechanics,  and  application  of  mechanica  to 

machinery, 
c  Theory  of  the  combustion  of  powder:  of  the  movement  inside  the  bore: 

of  the  rcMifltance  of  ordnance;  of  the  vclume,  weight,  and  center  of 

gravity  of  ordnance;  projectiles. 
d  Use  of  artillery  in  war,  construction  of  batteries,  service  in  the  field, 
e.   Permanent  fortificnlion. 

/    Course  of  construction  and  of  military  and  civil  ardiitecture,  i  For  Eng{- 
g.  Topography.  >   netT-Offl- 

Jl  Geodesy,  )    cers  otily. 

i.  Military  bridges  and  passage  of  water. 
I    Clafisifled  nomenclature,  and  drawing  of  artillery  materials, 
m.  Manufacture  of  powder,  firo-works,  arms,  ordnance. 


Practical  Instructions. 

Practical  mstruction  will  be  given  every  day  to  the  students  of  tho  Coniple- 
mentary  School. 
The  object  of  this  hMtroction  u  to  render  the  Officers  themeelTes  tkaBkf 
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with  the  execution  of  the  operations,  and  with  the  proper  method  of  instructing 
Non-commissioned  Officers  und  soldiers  of  Artilleiy. 

These  instructions^  which  will  be,  as  £ir  as  possible,  executed  and  explained 
bjr  the  Officers  of  the  School,  will  consist  of— 

Gymnastics. 

Riding,  according  to  the  regulations  in  force. 

The  pack  ut*  tlio  •infantry  soldier,  armament,  in&ntiy  instruction. 

Classified  nomenclature  of  the  various  parts  of  horse  furniture,  convenient 

adaptation  of  them ;  pack  of  the  cavalry  soldier. 
Principles  of  the  physiology  of  the  horse,  and  of  veterinary  science;  care 

of  horses. 
Nomenclature  and  use  of  the  field,  mountain,  siege,  garrison,  and  coast 

material 
Lading  of  field  and  siege  carriages,  and  mountain  mules. 
Service  of  field,  mountain,  siege,  garrison,  and  coast  artillery. 
Driving  and  sectionul  drill,  battery  and  brigade  drilL 
Kegulations  for  nuirches,  eneampments. 

Charges  and  compositions  in  use  in  the  field,  in  sieges,  and  in  garrisons. 
Judging  distance  drill,  practice ;  remedies  applied  to  materials  in  the  field. 

IT.  THE  STAIT  SCHOOL. 

The  Staff  School  at  Turin  has  only  existed  since  the  year  1850. 
Previously  to  that  time  the  Staff  was  supplied  by  picked  scholars 
from  the  Accademia  Militarc, 

The  whole  Staff  Corps  of  the  Sardinian  Army  only  consists  of 
thirty-six  Officers,  viz.,  twenty-four  Captains,  and  twelve  of  higher 
rank ;  no  one  of  a  lower  rank  than  Captain  being  admitted  even  as 
attached  to  the  corps,  a  regulation  which  appeared  to  be  considered 
inconvenient 

Officers  arc  required  to  have  served  four  years  before  their  admis- 
sion, as  is  the  case  in  the  Austrian  Staff  Schools,  and  they  must  not 
have  exceeded  their  twenty-eighth  year.  Again,  as  in  Austria,  the 
Officers  on  leaving  the  school  arc  ranged  strictly  in  the  order  of 
merit,  as  tested  by  a  final  examination ;  and  the  ablest  obtain  ap- 
pointments to  the  Staff  in  the  same  order.  The  Sardinian  School 
has,  however,  some  peculiarities,  partly  arising  from  the  higher 
position  which  the  Special  Arms  (Amd  dotti)  of  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers hold  in  Sardinia  than  in  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  method 
of  admission  is  as  follows : — 

An  Officer  requests  his  Colonel  to  recommend  him  for  admission 
to  the  Staff  School.  Great  caution  seems  to  be  observed  in  giving 
this  recommendation ;  but  having  obtained  it,  an  Officer  has  no 
further  difficulty  in  entering  the  School.  In  consequence  of  the 
small  numbers  of  the  Staff  Corps,  the  demand  for  entrance  is  not 
very  great,  and  there  is  accordingly  no  competitive  examinatfon. 
The  numbers  in  the  School  have,  daring  the  first  five  years  of  ex- 
istence, varied  greatly — from  fourteen  or  sixteen  to  four  or  six.  A 
year  (or  rather  eleven  months)  is  the  time  oocnpied  by  the  studies; 
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the  first  six  montlis  being  given  to  theory,  the  last  five  to  pnctioe. 
The  time  thus  occupied  lasts  from  ten  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  required  for  admission  into  the  School 
is  stated,  in  the  '*Note*'  of  Ck>lonel  Petitti,  to  be  an  acquaintance 
with  Geometry  and  Algebra,  as  far  as  Equations  of  the  Second 
Degree. 

l*he  practical  work  consists  in  the  usual  surveys  of  countrieii 
plans,  &c  The  young  Officers  are  taken  by  the  Inspecting  Ck>lonel 
of  the  School  into  the  country,  and  worked  hard  for  four  or  five 
months.  There  have  hitherto  been  only  pUces  for  one  or  two  of 
these  Officers  on  the  Staff  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  these  (as  haa 
been  already  mentioned)  have  always  been  the  most  distinguished 
pupils  of  the  School.  The  rest  become  teachers  in  the  regimental 
schools.  Officers  leaving  the  Staff  School  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
right  to  a  step  immediately  (as  in  Austria)  by  virtue  of  their  having 
been  at  the  School ;  but  the  Sardinian  system  of  making  all  the  ^h 
pointments  above  the  rank  of  Major  by  selection  gives  them  a  proa* 
pect  of  advancement.  Examinations  are  held  in  the  School  eveij 
three  months,  at  which  the  Professors  give  marks  of  proficiency ; 
these  are  combined  with  those  obtained  in  the  final  examinations  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  pupils. 

The  Professors  in  the  Staff  School  are  all  military  men.  Hie 
building  is  very  good,  and,  although  small,  contains  a  libraryi  in* 
struments,  museum,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  maps. 

Among  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  favorably  to  be  admitp 
ted  to  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  are  the  following : — 

Physique: — 

If  the  constitution  is  robtnt,  sufficiently  strong,  or  weak. 
If  tlie  sight  is  good,  acute,  or  sliort 

InieUedual  QuaUtiea: — 

If  the  intelligenoe  is  prompt,  dear,  reflective^  and  the  mind  orderly  or  ooii* 

fused. 
If  he  is  ready  of  speech,  or  uncommunicative. 

Marai  QuaiUiea: — 

If  he  is  honorable,  and  of  a  good  disposition,  with  mudi  or  little  ezpaniioQ 

of  character. 
If  of  conciliatory  or  rong^  manners. 
If  peaceable,  quick,  or  iraHcible. 
If  active,  resolute,  authoritative^  timid,  or  feeble. 

What  degree  of  instruction  he  lias  arrived  at  in  mathematici^  in  the  thtotf 

•     and  practice  of  survejring. 
What  ability  in  plan-sketching  and  topograpliical  drawing. 
If  he  cultivates  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  oonne^ed  or  unoonneolsd 

with  the  Institute  itself,  and  what 
If  he  is  master  of  the  Italian  and  fVench  languages,  so  as  to  qpeak  and  wittt 
them  with  iadli^  and  oorrectDees. 
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If  he  18  acquainted  with,  and  if  he  can  speak,  other  languages. 
If  he  is  addicted  to  study. 

Conduct: — 

If  his  behavior  is  dignified,  as  becomes  a  soldier  and  a  citizen. 
If  he  enjoys  the  good-will  of  his  superiors,  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  and 
inferiors. 

Modt  of  discharging  his  Duty : — 

If  he  disdiarges  his  duty  with  exactness  and  zeal,  or  remissly  and  ill. 

Particular  Aptitude : — 

If  he  is  more  especially  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  surveying,  topographical, 

or  military  l)ranch  of  the  service. 
If  he  lias  Hhown  uptitude  for  teaching. 
If  he  is  adapted  lor  progress  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry 

services. 

MisceUaneous  Information : — 

N.  B. — Under  this  head  will  be  inserted  those  notices  which,  finding  no  place 
under  the  preceding  heads,  contribute  towards  a  fuller  information  re- 
specting those  Staff  OflScers  who,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  and 
duties  special  and  uncoimected  with  the  service  of  the  corps,  may  afford 
ground  for  special  mention. 

V.   REGIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  OF  IVREA  AND  PINEROL. 

The  requirement  of  professional  study  from  Officers  after  entrance 
into  the  Army  is  a  point  almost  peculiar  to  the  Sardinian  sen-ice. 
The  principle  of  the  Prussian  Division  School  is,  indeed,  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  the  two  Schools  we  arc  about  to  describe ;  but  the 
examination  for  which  the  Division  Schools  prepare  is  a  qualification 
for  obtaining  a  commission,  and  not  (like  that  of  the  Sardinian 
Schools)  for  subsequent  promotion.  And  this  difference  is  partly 
owing  to  an  obvious  cause,  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the  Prus- 
sian Service.  If  the  Division  Schools  and  their  examination  were 
placed  before  the  promotion  to  a  Captaincy,  the  candidates  attend- 
ing the  School  would  be  in  most  cases  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 

Some  instruction  in  Topography  is  given  to  the  Officers  of  every 
Regiment  in  the  Sardinian  Army,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  Care  is  taken  to  render  the  teaching 
uniform  throughout  the  Army,  and  it  may  bo  considered  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  more  systematic  instruction  given  in  the  Schools  of 
Ivrea  and  Pincrol.  The  former  of  these  is  intended  for  the  In- 
fantry ;  the  latter  for  the  Cavaliy.  Every  Officer,  excepting  those 
of  the  Special  Arms,  must  have  passed  a  year  of  study  in  one  or 
other  of  these  Schools,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  examination,  before 
he  can  obtain  a  Captaincy. 

The  studies  are  mainly  practical,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  "  Pro- 
spectus of  Instruction  "  annexed.  Topography,  Field  Fortification, 
and  Secondary  Operations  are  the  only  branches  of  Military  Science 
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in  which  instruction  is  given ;  and  upon  these  mach  care  appears  to 
bo  bestowed. 

One-third  of  the  Officers  of  the  Sardinian  Army  are  promoted*  as 
has  been  mentioned,  from  the  ranks.  Accordingly,  a  class  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  School  of  Ivrea,  intended  exclouvely  for  the 
Education  of  those  Non-commissioned  Officers  who  aspire  to  a 
Commission.    This  class  is  to  be  common  to  In&ntry  and  CaTahy. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  R^ulations  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  will  exhibit  the  practical  character  of  instruction  in  this  daia 
of  schools. 

Prospectus  of  Instruction  to  he  given  to  Lieuienanls  in  the  Miiary  3chodi  tf 

hfomkr}!. 

Soldiers'  Drill,  Squad,  Company,  Battalion,  and  Chaasour  ditto^  Ac. 

Fencing  with  the  Bajronet 

Exercise  of  the  various  Arms,  Ac. 

Musketry  Practice. 

Regulations  of  Discipline,  Garrison  and  Field  Begulatioiis,  Army  Aoooanta 

Boundary  Operations  of  War. 

Topography. 

Field  Fortiflcation. 

StShoA  of  Jbpography, 

It  is  decided  that  such  instruction  pn  Topography,]  shall  take 
place  from  the  commencement  of  March  till  the  end  of  July. 

This  will  be  obligatory  on  Officers  who  have  not  passed  the  age 
of  thirty  years. 

Those  Corps,  however,  who  may  think  that  they  can  thus  employ 
themselves  in  the  winter  also  for  the  hour  or  so  which  may  remain 
over  after  the  other  occupations  of  the  Officers,  shall  have  the  power 
of  establishing,  from  the  beginning  of  November,  a  school,  in 
which  drawing  and  other  preliminary  acquirements  may  be  taught. 

This  School  will  be  attended  especially  by  beginners  and  the  bas 
educated,  who  will  thus  be  able  better  to  profit  at  the  beginning  of 
March  by  the  lectures  given  to  the  Officers  more  advanced  in  tfaia 
study. 

The  Schools  will  be  instituted  for  r^ments  or  brigades,  accord- 
ing as  the  General  commanding  the  Division  shall  determine,  npon 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Stafi^  regard  being  had  to  the  Dfaeo- 
tor  who  can  be  assigned  to  them  and  the  opportunities  affi>rded  by 
the  situation. 

In  cases,  however,  where  it  may  be  convenient,  they  can  institDte 
Divisional  Schools  as  well,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  Officeiaof 
the  different  corps  already  more  advanced  in  the  study. 

There  they  will  be  exercised,  by  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
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Staff,  in  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  Schoo],  especially  in  the 
application  upon  sketches  of  themes  of  secondary  operations  of  war, 
and  will  be  taken  into  the  field  to  execute  surveys  on  the  spot  with 
the  instruments  and  by  the  eye. 

In  this  case,  in  the  Regimental  Schools,  the  less  educated  officers 
will  be  trained  under  the  direction  of  Officers  who  have  given  proof 
of  sufficient  capacity. 

The  Officers  of  the  Detachments  of  Cavalry  or  of  the  Rifles,  for 
whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  establish  separate  schools,  will 
attend  those  schools  of  their  garrison  to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
the  General  Commandant  of  the  Division  upon  the  proposition  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

Inasmuch  as  this  Ministry  is  careful  to  provide  the  Schools  of 
Topography  with  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  practical  train- 
ing upon  the  ground,  it  makes  known  henceforward  the  implements 
with  which  they  must  be  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the  Treasury, 
in  cases  where  they  do  not  already  possess  them,  viz. : — 

Small  tables,  with  desks.  Seats  or  stools.  Slate,  with  stand.  2  pieces  of 
Indian  ink.     2  ditto  of  French  blue.     2  ditto  of  s:um.    2  tablets  of  carded  wool. 

1  case  of  mathematical  instruments.  2  piano  rulers  of  one  metre  each,  besides 
some  rulers  of  various  dimensions,  the  necessary  paper  for  themes,  Ac.  2  pen- 
knives. Some  pencils.  1  paper  of  steel  pens  for  drawing.  Half  a  bundle  of 
crows'-quills.    Chalk  for  the  slate^  and  sponge.    Inkstand,  with  ordinary  ink. 

2  crayons  (couli)  of  No.  2.     2  ditto  of  No.  4.    2  pieces  of  Indian  rubber. 

• 

6ENEBAL  BTLLABUS  OF  INSTRUCn6N  FOE  TEX  IKFANTBT  OF  THS  LINE. 

MonChs  of  Novtmbefy  December,  Januairy,  February  ctmd  March. 

Becruits  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  seniors  during  these  five  months  in 
aD  the  instructions  (except  the  drills.) 

They  will  be  instructed  progressively  once  a  day  in  soldiers*  and  squad  drill. 

They  will  attend  daily  the  gymnastic  exercise  and  the  school  of  reading  and 
writing. 

N.  B.  As  they  shall  progress  by  degrees  in  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, they  will  take  their  psdrt  in  the  service,  at  first  on  duty  where  arms  are  not 
required,  and  afterwards  with  their  arms,  as  much  as  possible  always  upon  pub- 
lic holidays. 

Seniors  will  have  to  attend  the  school  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
gymnastics  daily. 

The  recruits  as  well  as  the  seniors  will  be  prepared  for  the  practice  range, 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  by  aiming  at  the  butt  and  firing  at 
the  candle. 

The  Officers,  especially  the  Juniors,  will  be  encouraged  to  exercise  themselves 
in  gymnastics,  and  to  fi:^uent  the  School  of  Topography. 

The  Captains  will  be  taught  riding  as  much  as  possible  where  they  are  in 
garrison  with  Cavalry. 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March  the  Officers  will  be  fiirther  prepared 
in  the  appropriate  theory,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  following 
months,  and  ill  without  exception  will  have  to  practice  firing  witluhe  rifle. 

AprU  and  May. 
There  will  be  no  fiuther  distinction  made  between  the  recruKs  and  seniors. 
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They  will  pass  socceesiyely  through  soldiers*,  squad,  and  company  drill,  bayo* 
net  exercise,  and  riiie  practice  at  the  butt 

The  Bcbool  of  reading;  writing,  and  arithmetic^  and  gymnastics^  wHl  be  001^ 
tinned  at  least  for  the  lower  daaoes. 

The  Captains  will  give  instruction  to  their  companies,  especially  in  bad  weatli* 
er,  on  the  subject  of  packing  necessaries^  and  on  the  general  behavior  of  tilt 
soldier  under  different  circumstances  on  and  off  duty,  showing  them  also  tba 
manner  of  making  reports  in  a  few  clear  and  oondse  worda 

The  Officers  wiU  be  prepared  by  the  appropriate  theoretical  training  for  tte 
instruction  of  the  following  months. 

The  School  of  Topography  will  be  continued  as  much  as  possible  Ibr  the  O0r 
cers  who  desire  to  attend  it 

JuMf  Jtdijf  AitgusL 

They  wOl  pass  suocessiYely  through  battalion  drill  and  regimental  and  brigndt 
manceuvres. 

The  rifle  practice  at  the  butt  will  be  continued. 

The  Chaaaeur  exerdse  will  be  taught 

The  swunminff  school  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  possible  actiTitr. 

The  school  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  gymnartios  will  be  eon* 
tinned  at  least  for  the  lowest  clsiises,  as  much  at  least  as  the  jUistractioiis  la 
other  subjects,  and  eflpecially  swimming;  permit 

The  Generals  of  Bngade  will  explain  theoretkadly  to  the  superior  Offioen  and 
Gaptahui,  and  these  laUer  to  their  own  oompame%  the  nature  of  aenrioe  in  te 
field. 

S^ietnbcr. 

By  frequent  marches  instruction  will  be  given  in  field  service^  practical  in  Hi 
nature,  and  separate  for  every  arm. 

Hanoeuvrea  and  evolutions  appropriate  to  the  ground  will  be  gone  throqgli. 

The  troops  will  be  disposed  for  the  defense  of  a  village  or  «  position,  of  A 
stream,  or  the  like. 

October, 

The  hastruction  In  the  field  will  continue  aa  much  as  possible,  and  eapecJaHy 
in  the  garrisons  where  troops  of  different  arms  are  quartered,  one  part  of  tht 
force  can  be  opposed  to  the  other,  and,  where  the  service  of  the  place  pemdli 
it,  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  National  Guard,  the  garrison  will  be  ahlt 
entirely  or  in  part  to  absent  itself  for  two  or  three  di^ 

GCNERAL  BULES  RILATINO  TO  THB  INSTRnOTlOiraL 

1.  As  far  as  is  possible  the  soldiers  should  receive  at  least  two  lessons  in  tte 
day. 

2.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the  drill  in  tte 
place  tP  armes  will  take  place  only  once  a  day,  the  other  will  be  in  the  banack 
or  the  neighborhood. 

3.  The  Officers  should  give  the  instructions  themselves,  and  should  never  ap* 
pear  as  idle  spectators  before  the  soldier. 

The  subalterns  will  themselves,  conduct  the  soldiers'  and  squad  drill,  and  tiia 
bayonet  exercise. 

Tlie  Captains  will  be  careful  to  instruct  their  own  companies.  At  the  rilto 
practice  all  the  Officers  of  the  Company  should  be  present  and  interest  them- 
selves for  the  good  working  of  so  important  a  subject  of  instruction. 

4.  During  recreation  times,  and  in  all  those  kinds  of  instruction  whidi  do  not 
require  silence  and  immobility,  the  Officers  will  be  carefol  to  converse  with 
their  inferiors,  and  to  study  their  character  and  qualities,  praising  and  encoora^ 
ing  the  good  to  do  well,  and  visiting  with  words  of  blame  more  or  less  sflfrera 
those  who  are  ill-regulated  in  their  conduct 

5.  In  order  to  interrupt  as  little  as  possible  the  course  of  the  instructioo%  Ifat 
Colonels  and  Generals  of  Brigade  wiU  avail  themselves  of  the  festivals  aoon- 
rately  to  review  the  men  before  and  after  mass. 

6.  In  forts  the  Infentry  will  be  exercised  at  the  service  of  guns  accor^Uog  to 
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the  directions  which  will  be  given  to  the  Officers  of  Artillery  commanding  in 
tliem.  • 

7.  Some  Non-commissioned  Officers  in  every  regiment  will  be  trained  as  the 
carpenters  for  making  cartridges. 

8.  In  the  interior  of  the  barracks  the  men  will  be  encouraged  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  be  gay,  rather  than  to  loiter  about  in  idleness.  It  will  be  roost 
advantageous  to  introduce  singing  to  music,  as  was  done  in  the  camp  of  1846. 

9.  In  the  month  of  August,  Stafl'  Officers  will  be  dispatched  to  the  principal 
garrisons  who,  being  attached  to  Generals  of  Brigade  and  Division,  will  prepare 
with  them  the  projects  and  plans  for  tiio  field  instructions  of  the  montlis  of 
September  and  October.  These  Staff  Officers  are  further  particularly  charged 
to  study  the  environs,  and  to  point  out  in  reports  for  that  purpose  the  most 
important  military  positions,  and  the  mode  of  occupying  them. 

10.  Appropriate  instructions  concerning  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  rifle 
flcboold,  concerning  the  swimming  school,  and  the  exercidea  iu  the  field,  will  be 
forwarded  at  the  proper  tune. 

TL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTILLEBT  IK  TIIE  ARSENAL. 

Men,  who  are  destined  to  work  in  the  arsenal,  receive  here  prac- 
tical instruction  in  their  art  The  arsenal  contains,  1st,  a  chemical 
and  metallurgical  laboratory,  in  which  analysis,  i&c,  are  performed ; 
Sd,  a  mineralogical  collection,  containing  1100  specimens  of  minerals, 
and  many  models  of  crystalization,  besides  a  complete  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  territory  of  Genoa ;  3d,  a  collection  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  containing  600  different  machines  and  instruments, 
partly  from  Puxy  and  Dumotier  of  Paris,  and  partly  from  Zest  and 
Brabante  of  Turin ;  4th,  a  library  containing  the  best  books  on 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography, 
Ac. ;  6th,  a  foundry  of  cannon,  which  includes  the  foundry  properly 
80  called,  the  atelier  of  modelers,  the  hall  of  models,  the  ateliers  of 
trepans  and  of  engravers ;  6th,  the  lithographic  establishment ;  7th, 
the  machine  shop ;  8th,  a  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  arms  for  the 
army  and  navy;  9th,  the  atelier  of  bombardiers;  10th  the  manu- 
&ctare  of  gunpowder,  and  refinery  of  saltpetre;  11th,  a  forge  for 
gun-barrels. 
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▲T  PEBTH  AMBOT,  MXW  JBR8IT. 


The  Eagleswood  Militabt  Aoadimt  ma  e^bliahed  at  Perth  Amboj, 
N.  J.,  in  October,  1861.  Perth  Amboy  is  a  quiet  little  city  of  aboat  3,000  In- 
habitants, which,  before  the  Revolution,  was  the  seat  of  government  for  tiie 
provhico  of  East  Jersey,  and  subsequently  was  the  capital  of  the  State  untU 
1790.  It  is  21  miles  firom  New  York,  to  which  it  has  access  by  three  linMof 
steamboats  and  by  tlie  Staten  Island  raOroad.  Its  site  is  a  beautiAil  point  of 
land,  which  is  washed  on  the  east  by  Staten  Island  Sound  and  on  the  south  bj 
Raritan  Bay.  The  dioMito  is  healthy  and  remarkably  mild,  and  the  city  hM 
long  been  a  favorite  place  of  sununer  resort  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  temperate 
air  and  its  iacilities  for  salt-water  bathing.  The  estate  of  Bagleswood  liM 
about  a  mile  westward  from  the  town,  and  fronts  for  half  a  mfle  on  the  narlgft- 
ble  waters  of  Raritan  Bay.  Its  shore  is  abrupt  and  picturesque,  fringed  for  tilt 
most  part  with  woods  and  shrubbery,  and  indented  with  green  and  shacfy  nh 
vines,  the  largest  of  which  is  inclosed  by  high  banks,  covered  with  flna  old 
forest  trees,  and  forming  a  natural  park  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  of  gmft 
and  varied  beauty.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  comprises  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  gently  undulating  land,  and  includes  spacious  lawns,  play^ 
gprounds,  gardens,  and  cornfields,  together  with  about  a  dozen  dwelling-hoiiMt 
and  a  largo  edifice  contamhig  studios  for  artists,  several  of  whom  have  late^ 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Eagleswood — among  them  William  Page  and  TnnoM> 
the  distinguished  landscape  painter. 

The  mam  building  of  Eagleswood,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  used  for 
school  purposes,  is  a  fine  fireestone  edifice  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  254  foot 
long  and  two  and  three  stories  high.  In  the  basement  a  corridor  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  affording  at  all  times  a  convenient  and  sheltsnd 
communication  between  the  different  parts,  while  piazzas  extend  along  tiie 
fVont  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  upon  which  open  windows  reaching  to  the 
fioors.  The  fiat  roo(  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  commands  a  magnifioenft 
view  of  Raritan  Bay  and  of  the  Nevershik  hills.  The  building  is  warmed  hj 
steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  throughout  by  water  fitun  a  ndghboring 
brook,  fed  by  nevei^failing  springs. 

A  school-room,  with  separate  desks  for  a  hundred  pupils,  a  dining-room,  • 
large  parlor  for  dancing  and  other  social  purposes,  an  armovy,  a  labonftoij 
and  various  recitation  rooms,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  building;  the  rest  il 
divided  into  sleeping  rooms,  some  containing  one,  others  two  or  three^  none 
more  than  four,  beds— «n  arrangement  which  is  thought  by  the  teachers  of  the 
institution  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  good 
morals,  tlian  that  which  collects,  as  in  many  academies,  the  studente  into 
or  two  large  dormitories. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  a  large  and  well-fumiahed  gjmnasium  hi 
which,  besides  the  usual  appliances  for  systematic  exercise,  there  are  bowling 
alleys  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  the 
regular  daily  drill  with  the  musket  supplies  of  itself  an  ample  sufficiency  of 
thorough,  steady,  and  healthful  exercise. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  in  October,  1861,  it  opened  with  about 
thirty  pupils.  During  the  term  ending  July  1,  1862,  there  were  seven  instruc- 
tom  and  tifly-six  pupils;  during  that  ending  July  1,  1863,  eleven  instructors 
and  eighty-seven  pupils.* 

The  Military  Department  of  the  Academy  consists  of  a  superintendent, 
who  is  a  regularly  trained  military  officer,!  and  of  the  following  officers  selected 
fhnn  the  cadets  themselves :  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  an  adjutant,  a  quar- 
ter-master, a  sergeant-major,  five  lieutenants,  an  orderly  sei^geant^  a  color  ser- 
geant, six  sergeants  and  six  corporals. 

The  following  is  the  general  daily  routine  of  the  school  as  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue: 

REVEILLE. 

At  Reveille,  Cadets  will  immediately  turn  out  and  prepare  for  roll-call. 

MORXING   PARADE,   INSPECTION   AND   BREAKFAST. 

Formations  will  always  be  in  that  locality  where  the  call  is  sounded ;  if  the 
call  is  from  the  upper  piazza,  the  formation  will  be  made  in  the  public  hall. 
At  the  sounding  of  the  '^ General''^  the  Cadets  will  assemble. 

At  the  ^''Assembly "  the  companies  will  be  formed  by  the  Sergeants,  under 
the  command  of  their  respective  Officers. 

At  the  sounding  of  "■  To  the  Cohr^''^  they  will  be  marched  to  the  Color  line, 
and  there  formed  for  inspection,  when  the  officer  in  command,  with  the  adju- 
tant, will  inspect  the  battalion,  the  adjutant  making  memoranda  of  anything 
not  in  order;  when  finished,  they  will  return  to  place.  The  order  will  then  be 
given,  "Close  order:  march,"  when  the  rear  rank  will  dose  on  the  front.  The 
adjutant  then  gives  the  order,  "The  parade  is  dismissed,"  at  which  the  Officer 
of  the  Day,  and  field  and  staff  officers,  will  leave  the  parade. 

When  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  and  field  and  staff  officers,  shall  have  left  the 
parade,  the  call,  "  7b  breakfast "  will  be  sounded ;  the  captains  will  direct  their 
companies  to  their  respective  tables ;  on  arriving  at  the  tables,  each  captain 
will  take  position  in  rear  of  his  chair,  at  the  head  of  his  table,  his  sei^ant  tak- 
ing the  foot,  and  the  cadets  taking  position  corresponding  to  their  places  in  the 
ranks ;  all  will  remain  standing  in  rear  of  their  respective  chairs  until  the  bless- 
ing has  been  asked,  and  the  officer  in  command  gives  the  order,  "Scats;"  at 
which  the  cadets  will  place  their  caps  .under  their  chairs,  and  quietly  take  their 
seats.  When  the  cadets  at  each  table  shall  have  finished  their  meal,  the  cap- 
tain will  rise  and  look  at  the  adjutant,  who  will  acknowledge  the  report  by 
raising  his  right  hand ;  the  captain  will  then  resume  his  seat ;  when  all  shall 
have  reported,  tlio  adjutant  will  make  it  known  to  the  officer  in  command,  who, 
rising  from  his  seat,  will  tap  on  the  table,  and  give  the  order,  "Rise,"  at 
which  order  each  cadet  will  rise,  put  on  his  cap,  step  to  the  rear  of  his  chair, 
putting  it  in  place,  and  facing  towards  the  door;  at  the  order,  "March,"  from 
the  adjutant,  the  captains  will  advaince,  followed  by  their  companies,  in  proper 
order,  and  proceed  to  their  parade  stations  on  the  campus,  and  break  ranks. 

*  AmoDf  the  pupils,  whose  names  and  those  of  their  parents  are  in  the  catalogue,  are  the 
sons  of  Generals  Bimey,  Ifeintxelman  and  Robinson,  and  Colonels  Bache,  Drew  and  Morsa 
of  the  army  ;  and  of  Admiral  Porter  and  Commodore  Kearney  of  the  navy.  For  the  pre»> 
ent  term,  which  opened  Sept.  1,  we  understand  that  a  largely  Increased  number  of  pupils 
have  already  entered. 

t  Colonel  F.  N.  Freeman,  a  graduate  of  the  military  school  at  Norwich,  Vt,  and  author  of 
Mil  Military  Manual/or  SchooU^  (New  York,  1863.)" 
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GUARD  Mouimxa. 

The  Police  Guard  will  be  mounted  at  7:30  A.  M.,  according  to  the  form  pie- 
ficribed  in  the  army  regulations. 

THS  8IOK  CALL 

Will  be  sounded  at  7:45  A.  M.,  when  all  desiring  to  be  excused  flt>m  dufy 
will  repair  to  the  place  designated  for  attending  to  the  sick. 

A  UORNIKa  STUDIES  AND  RECITAnOKS. 

At  the  study  call,  the  cadets  will  proceed  to  their  respective  desks,  quiet^i 
and  immediately  commence  their  studies. 

No  books  will  be  kept  on  the  desks  except  those  required  for  study,  or  tx 
reference.  The  cadets  will  be  careAil  in  using  their  ink,  and  not  throw  it  from 
their  pens  on  the  floor.  All  scrap-paper  will  be  thrown  into  baskets  provided 
for  tlie  purpose.  Newspapers,  Ac.,  when  read,  may  be  put  in  the  baskets.  AU 
communication  between  the  cadets  during  study  hours  is  strictly  prohibited. 

FROM  STUDIES. 

At  the  call,  studies  will  cease,  when  books,  papers,  seats,  ftc,  will  be  neati^ 
arranged. 

DINNER.    • 

At  the  call,  all  books,  papers,  Ac.,  must  be  put  in  order,  after  which  the  Oft* 
dets  will  fbrm  on  the  campus,  in  their  respective  phioea,  muster,  Ac,  and  mardi 
to  and  from  dinner,  in  the  order  prescribed  for  break&st;  on  returning  to  tii9 
campus,  they  will  be  formed  and  dismissed  by  their  captains. 

DRILL. 

The  cadets  will  assemble  as  for  rooming  parade,  and  be  marched  to  the  ar- 
mory for  arms,  in  the  order  of  rank  of  their  officers,  the  senior  officer  going  flmt 
The  drill  will  continue  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  hal£ 

EVENING  PARADE. 

The  cadets  will  assemble  as  prescribed  for  morning  parade,  when  the  0(m« 
duct-report,  detail  for  the  day  foUowiug,  and  orders,  are  read.  After  the  p»> 
rade  has  been  dismissed,  at  the  call,  " To  Supper"  the  captains  march  thdbr 
companies  to  supper,  as  prescribed  in  directions  for  breakfast.  After  supper 
the  cadets  assemble  in  the  public  haU  for  prayers  and  the  settlement  of  the  re- 
ports on  the  book  of  the  Officer  of  the  Day. 

EVENING  8TUDIE& 

At  the  call,  the  cadets  will  repair  to  the  school-room,  as  prescribed  for  moflh 
ing  studies.    No  cadet  will  leave  his  desk  without  permission. 

TATTOO. 

At  the  call,  the  cadets  will  retire  to  their  quarters,  and  at  "tape"  they  most 
all  turn  in,  and  all  noise  must  cease. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Officer  of  the  Day  and  the  Quartermaster-sergeant  will  go 
through  the  barracks,  see  all  study-room  windows,  study  and  recitation  room 
doors  closed,  and  all  lights  out,  except  that  in  the  main  hall,  and  will  report  to 
the  Military  Superintendent,  at  his  office,  who  will  then  give  them  permintoi 
to  turn  in. 

Of  the  effects  and  tendencies  of  this  system,  as  developed  by  the  experienoe 
of  several  years,  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  is  thus  ex- 
pressed:— 

"The  military  discipline,  on  which  the  whole  system  is  based,  is  found  to 
produce  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  general  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  cadeliL 
It  inculcates  the  useful  lesson  of  cheerfiil  and  ready  obedienoe.    It  gives  leU^ 
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respect  and  promotes  the  growth  of  feeliDgs  of  honor  and  true  independence. 
The  cadet  who  has  been  elevated  hy  good  conduct  to  a  position  of  command 
over  hie  comrades,  naturally  feels  the  honorable  responsibility  which  such  a 
command  involves,  and  is  consequently  careful  to  set  a  good  example  to  those 
in  the  ranks;  while  they,  in  their  turn,  seeing  that  good  conduct  and  compli- 
ance with  tlie  rules  of  order  insure  promotion,  are  inspired  with  an  honorable 
ambition  to  rise  by  the  same  means. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  schools  is  the  reluctance  which  a  generous  boy  nat- 
urally feels  in  reporting  to  the  teachers  iufhictions  of  order,  and  so  incurring 
the  stigma  of  tale-bearing.  But  where  the  cadets,  under  strict  military  disci- 
pline and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  teachers,  are  required  to  govern  them- 
selves, this  entirely  ceases.  Two  years*  experience  has  proved  that  an  officer 
never  incurs  the  ill-will  of  his  command  by  the  performance  of  his  duties^  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  officer,  the  one  who  is  strictest  in  reporting  all 
infhictions  of  discipline,  is  also  the  most  loved  and  the  most  popular.  The  re- 
ports, too,  being  read  publicly  every  evening,  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers 
and  the  cadets,  who  are  tlius  given  an  opportunity  of  exculpating  themaelvea, 
present  an' effectual  hindrance  to  the  petty  tyranny  and  jealousy,  as  well  as  to 
the  combination  among  the  pupils  against  the  t^ichers,  which  all,  practically 
connected  with  tiie  work  of  education,  admit  to  be  among  the  most  serious  diA 
Acuities  encountered  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  onerous  duties.  Treat- 
ing boys  as  responsible  bemgs,  possessed '  of  honorable  feeling,  is  the  surest 
way  of  inspiring  it. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  system  of  military  training  in  schools^ 
that  it  stimulates  the  love  of  arms  and  produces  a  disrelish  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  peaceful  life.  Practical  experience,  however,  shows  that  there  is  little 
force  in  this  objection.  As  a  passion  for  tlie  life  of  a  sailor  is  often  cured  by  the 
experience  of  a  single  voyage,  so  the  natural  inclination  of  our  American  youth 
for  the  pomp  and  cireunLstance  of  war  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  satiated  by  the  fa- 
miliarity with  military  matters  acquired  at  the  Academy.  At  the  same  time  the 
advantages  of  such  familiarity,  when  in  time  of  war  the  country  calls  for  the 
services  of  her  citizens,  are  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  alluded  to.  In  such 
emergencies,  the  graduates  of  our  military  schools  will  be  naturaUy  looked  to 
by  the  people  as  their  leaders  in  the  field. 

The  real  object  of  military  discipline  in  the  Academy  is  not  to  make  soldiers 
only  of  the  students,  but  to  give  them  strength  of  body,  vigor  of  oonstitution, 
and  manliness  of  bearing ;  to  fit  them  not  merely  for  the  field  of  battle,  but  for 
all  employments  and  departments  of  life  which  demand  vigor,  energy,  and  en- 
durance. The  effects  of  the  drill,  of  the  regular,  daily,  systematic  drill,  under 
competent  officers,  in  restoring  to  health  and  strength  delicate,  dyspeptic  and 
debilitated  youths,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  its  high  utility. 
The  promptness,  accuracy,  and  general  habits  of  order  and  precision  to  which 
cadets  are  trained,  together  with  the  steady  cultivation  of  fidelity,  honesty  and 
courtesy,  as  essential  to  mihtaiy  excellence,  have  also  been  found  of  incalcula* 
ble  value  in  fitting  them  for  legal,  mercantile  and,  in  fact,  all  professional  and 
business  pursuits. 

In  its  infiuence  upon  manners,  the  military  system  is  especially  remarkable. 
It  accustoms  the  pupil  to  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  superiors,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  cultivates  an  erect,  manly  and  graceful  bearing,  and  enjoins 
good  temper  and  good  breedmg  as  equally  essential  to  the  true  soldier  and  the 
true  gentleman." 

The  Academic  Department  of  the  School  is  divided  into  four  classes,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  prescribed  order  of  studies: 

PREPABATOBT  DEPARTMENT. 

English  Language :  Easy  lessons  in  composition,  with  text-book,  reading,  el- 
ocution, writing,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Arithmetic :  The  four  first  rules — shnple  mental  exercises. 

Chographjf — Descriptive:  Outline  map-drawing,  with  bhickboard  delineations 
and  familiar  oral  descriptions. 

Hiskrry^Unikd  States:  Easy  outlines.  Nahardl  Eiaiiory:  Fanuliar  lessons. 
Drawing, 
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JUKIOR  DEPABTIIEKT. 

English  Language:  Composition;   elements  of  grammar;  analysia  of  sen* 
tenoes;  study  of  words ;  reading,  elocution,  writing,  and  spelling. 
MathemaUca :  Arithmetic ;  Algebra  beg^n. 
LaUfiy  begun.    French^  begun. 

Kaiural  Phihsophy :  6on\Xii\xedL,     Chemistry,    Astronomy. 
Geography :  Bescriptiye  and  physical,  map-drawing. 
Bistory :  United  States,  and  outlines  of  £nglish  hi^ry. 
Katural  History^  continued.    Drawing. 

lODDLE  DEPARTIONT. 

English  Language :  Ckimposition ;  grammar;  criticism;  rhetoric;  elocutioiL 
•  Mathematics :  AlgeSra  and  Geometry. 
Laiin,    FrencK     German^  begun. 
Geography :  Statistical  and  commercial. 

Aglronomy:  Continued.    Naiural  Philosophy,     Chemistry:  AnalytioaL    J6- 
ieorology — with  keeping  of  tables. 
Mstory :  Universal    Natural  JBisiory,  completed. 
Science  of  Government :  C!onstitution  of  the  United  States. 
Book-Keeping :  Single  and  double  entry.    Drawing, 

SEKIOR  DEPARTHXNT. 

EngUsh  Langrmge :  Extempore  speaking  and  oratory ;  history  of  English  lan- 
guage, and  of  English  and  general  literature. 

Maihematics:  ^gonometry;  conic  sections;  analytical  geometry;  calculus; 
astronomy,  with  calculations  of  eclipses  and  occulations. 

Mensuration^  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

LaUn.     Greek.    French.     German.    Spanish, 

PAt&Mop^V :  Moral  and  Intellectual.    Logic    Philosophy  of  JBisiory. 

Political  Economy :  Nature  and  origin  of  political  constitutions  and  laws; 
nature  and  objects  of  international  law ;  rights  and  duties  of  nations  in  time  of 
war. 

Physiology :  General  and  Comparative.    Anatomy :  Human  and  comparatiye. 

Classes  are  formed  in  Military  Engineering,  including  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  field  and  permanent  works,  Uie  attack  and  defense  of  fortified 
places,  the  construction  of  mines  and  galleries,  also  in  the  art  and  science  of 
war,  including  strategy,  logistics  and  tactics. 

The  following  persons  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Academy  at  the  present 
■easion: 

CoL.  F.  N.  Freeman,  Military  Superintendent  and  Teadier  of  Topographical 
Engineering  and  Surveying. 

Mr.  Edward  Butler,  Academic  Superintendent,  and  Teacher  of  Geometry 
and  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Mr.  John  Lowrt,  Elocution  and  English  Branches. 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  History,  Geography  and  BeUes-Lettrea. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Linen,  Latin,  Greek  and  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Harrt  p.  Gray,  Mathematics. 

MONS.  Couvens-Deltosse,  French  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Ohlfsen  Baoge,  German  and  Musia 

Mr.  George  Platt,  Book-keeping,  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  King,  Figure,  Landscape,  and  Mechanical  Dmwing  and  Painting. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fredericks,  Dancing  and  Calisthenics. 
,    C.  Mcknight  Sjoth,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 


lY.  PENEION  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 


Fenelon,  (Francis  De  Salignac  Be  La  Motte,)  next  to  Bossnety 
the  most  prominent  French  divine  daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV, 
made  himself  eminent  also  by  his  active  educational  labors  and 
especially  as  tutor  of  the  princes,  whose  training  he  conducted  with 
such  extraordinary  skill  that  no  one  who  has  ever  occupied  a  similar 
position  can  be  compared  with  him.  Eminently  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  the  office  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  knowledge,  he  also 
possessed  the  clear,  far-seeing  vision  of  a  statesman  and  the  love  en- 
during every  test,  of  a  &ther.  Conscious  that  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  three  princes  the  future  of  France  was  in  a  large  degree 
intrusted  to  him,  he  devoted  to  his  office  all  the  rich  resources  of 
his  intellect,  all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  all  the  fruits  of  unceasing 
thought  and  a  widely  varied  experience.  And  the  results  of  his 
exertions  were  in  truth,  in  one  respect  at  least,  surprising,  and  what 
he  did  in  order  to  effect  these  results,  though  always  unassuming, 
for  that  reason  deserves  passing  notice,  and  is  also  assuredly  of  im- 
portance as  showing  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  bis 
times.  We  propose  to  give  briefly  a  sketch  of  his  labors  in  this 
field,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  relates  to  his  position  in  the  church 
and  to  his  theological  controversies. 

F6n61on  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  southern  France,  and  was 
bom,  August  6th,  1651,  at  the  Chateau  F^n^lon  in  Perigord.  IDs 
father,  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  watched  the  education  of  this 
son  with  much  solicitude,  who  though  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
soon  manifested  brilliant  talents ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  remarkably  susceptible  but  also  equaUy  remarkably  thoughtfbl 
boy  make  the  most  rapid  progress.  When  twelve  years  old  he 
had  already  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek,  spoke  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  fluency,  and  had  read  such  authors  as  were  accessible  to 
him.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he  studied  for  several  years  at 
the  University  of  Cahors,  and  thence,  came  to  Paris  to  reside  with 
his  uncle,  tbe  Marquis  Antoino  de  F6n61on«    Here  the  youth  of 
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eighteen  received  most  flattering  applause  as  a  preacher,  but  willing- 
ly followed  the  prudent  advice  of  his  uncle,  and  withdrew  from  the 
empty  bustle  of  the  world  to  the  theological  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice, 
where  he  spent  five  years  in  preparation  for  his  profession  as  priest. 
After  ordination  he  resumed  his  public  labors,  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  poor  and  sick.  He  was  then 
placed  by  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  society, 
composed  of  young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  catholic  education  of  Protestant  girls.  He  continued 
in  this  position  for  ten  years,  a  mild  and  impartial  adviser  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  their  fatherly  friend  and  guide.  His  work  upon 
^^Female  Education^  {De  V Education  des  Filles,)  vfhich  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  was  one  result  of  this  ministry.  This  work  has 
its  deficiencies  and  defects ;  but  it  abounds  in  excellent  and  truthful 
observations  upon  the  character  of  children,  is  full  of  practical 
directions  for  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  discuss  systematically  the  problems  and  peculiari- 
ties of  female  education,  will  always  be  esteemed  a  remarkable  per- 
formance. When  Louis  XIV,  ever  desirous  of  the  conversion  of  the 
protestants  within  his  kingdom,  appointed  F^nelon  to  the  mission  in 
Poitou,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  him,  that  no  one  united  to 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  such  an  agency,  as  much  of  the  power 
of  love  and  so  delicate  and  reliable  tact,^as  he  had  thus,  as  superior, 
of  the  **  Nouvelles  Catholiques,''  fitted  himself  in  the  most  suitable 
manner  for  such  a  mission.  But  the  duty  which  he  entered  upon, 
was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  protestant  population  in  the  province 
of  La  Rochelle,  which  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Pension 
in  connection  with  his  intimate  friend,  the  Abb6  de  Langeron,  and 
the  afterwards  renowned  Fleury,  was  firm  and  decided  in  its  faith, 
and  having  been  embittered  by  repeated  harsh  measures,  was  little 
accessible  to  the  instruction  and  prayers  even  of  a  F^n^lon.  As  he 
entered  upon  this  task,  appeared  his  book  upon  the  *^  Office  of  the 
Pastor*'*  (Sur  la  Ministere  dee  Pasteurs,)  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
advised  the  king  to  patience  and  indulgence  towards  his  protestant 
subjects,  and  then  entered  again  upon  his  humble  duties  among  the 
''  Nouvelles  Catholiques."  Having  now  attained  to  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  he  seemed  stiU  desirous  of  avoiding  the  paths  of  ambition. 
But  when  it  became  necessary  to  select  tutors  for  these  sons  of 
the  Dauphin,  the  dukes  of  Bui^ndy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  Fdn^lon 
could  not  be  overlooked.  He  had  written  his  work  upon  *^FemaU 
Education^''  for  the  Duchess  de  Beauvilliers,  who  educated  her  chii- 


dren  with  the  most  faithful  attention  and  truly  christian  scrupalom- 
ness,  and  the  husband  of  this  excellent  woman,  who  had  been  placed 
as  governor  over  the  princes  by  their  royal  grandfather,  sought  to 
obtain  the  services  of  F6n61on,  above  all  others,  in  their  education. 
The  scruples  of  those  who  believed  that  they  saw  in  him  a  marked 
Jansenist,  were  overcome  by  Bossuet,  and  his  election  was  the  source 
of  great  and  wide-spread  joy  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  priie 
essay  by  the  Academy  of  Angers. 

Several  distinguished  men  were  associated  with  F6n61on  in  this  im- 
portant work.  The  Duke  de  Bcauvilliers  was  in  every  respect  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  of  exemplary  piety  and  unalterable  fidelity, 
and  he  ever  preserved  a  most  happy  degree  of  harmony  among  his 
co-laborers, — ^F^n^lon,  the  Abb^  de  Langeron,  Fleury,  and  de  Beau- 
mont, with  the  Jesuit,  de  Valois,  a  confessor  to  the  young  princes : — 
who  were  all  placed  under  his  general  direction,  but  were  permitted 
by  him  to  freely  act,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Unlimited  con- 
fidence was  placed  by  him  in  F^n^lon,  who  soon  became  the  soul 
of  the  course  of  training  that  was  pursued,  and  devoted  to  it  all  his 
powers  of  mind  and  heart,  undisturbed  among  the  rapidly  shifting 
scenes  and  amusements  of  court  life. 

The  problem  that  first  arose  was  a  very  difficult  one.  The  oldest 
of  the  three  princes  Duke  Louis  of  Burgundy,  had  passed  his 
seventh  year  when  F^n^lon  became  his  tutor,  in  September,  1689. 
He  was  endowed  with  noble  talents,  but  unfortunately  was  also  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  ungovernable  passion,  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  defiant  obstinacy  which  was  strcnghtened  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  princely  rank ;  with  a  capacity  for  every  excellence,  he  was 
still  in  continual  danger  of  sacrificing  all  that  is  most  noble  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  hasty  temper ;  the  firmness  of  his  attendants  pro- 
voked him — their  indulgence  fostered  his  pride;  by  hijudicions 
management  he  could  be  made  the  slave  of  pernicious  habits  and 
degenerate  into  thorough  wickedness.  So  much  the  more  difficult 
was  F^nelon's  task.  lie  perceived  immediately  that  he  must  win 
the  afiections  of  his  pupil  before  he  could  attempt  his  mental  cul- 
ture ;  and  this  he  succeeded  in  doing,  while  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  patience  calm  and  invariable,  and  that  skillfully  took  advantage  of 
every  favorable  moment,  he  checked  the  boy^s  excessive  excitability, 
caused  him  to  feel  that  his  ebullitions  of  passion  were  debasing  and 
injurious,  and  brought  more  and  more  home  to  his  proud  young 
heart  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  himself  as  in  every  will  and 
deed  opposed  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  before  whom  human  greatness 
and  nobility  are  nothing,  and  only  humility  striving  for  purity  and 
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tnith,  can  stand.  In  this  F^n61on  was  aided  by  a  natural  ability  of 
Qsing  in  manifold  forms  a  bonndless  store  of  excelleDt  instruction ; 
pleasant  stories,  simple  allegories,  sprightly  dialogues,  mythology 
and  history,  the  writings  of  the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers 
were  employed  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  we  examine  the  almost  end- 
less collection  of  tables,  fables,  and  conversations  which  were  writ- 
ten by  F6n6]on  for  his  pupil's  benefit,  it  will  be  immediately  seen 
with  what  care  and  diligence  he  conducted  his  work,  and  with  what 
accuracy  and  distinctness  he  strove  to  bring  out  every  point  in  the 
different  exercises.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  associate 
various  different  exercises  with  his  instruction,  requiring  the  prince 
sometimes  to  translate  what  was  given  him,  sometimes  to  repeat  it 
orally,  to  imitate  it  in  different  ways,  and  thus  fix  it  so  much  the 
more  firmly  in  mind^  But  he  was  still  little  inclined  to  hasten  by 
special  incentives  the  intellectual  development  of  the  boy,  which  in 
one  as  gifted  and  with  a  mind  as  remarkably  active  could  have  been 
easily  excited  to  an  excessive  degree ;  only  while  he  brought  to  the 
notice  of  his  susceptible  pupil,  in  conversation,  in  his  sports,  at 
table,  and  in  his  walks,  the  most  pleasing  objects  judiciously  rekted 
and  in  proper  succession,  he  strengthened  his  habits  of  attention, 
induced  the  power  of  connected  thought,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  in  the  emplo3rment  of  his  perceptions.  The  former 
course  was  followed  by  him  in  the  earliest  oral  exercises.  The  boy 
soon  took  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Latin,  which  F^nelon  con- 
ducted by  first  forming  for  him  sentences  firom  the  simplest  elements, 
and  then  deducing  from  them  the  value  of  the  language,  in  order  to 
lead  him  on  to  observe  the  peculiarities  both  of  the  Latin  and 
the  French. 

Under  such  treatment  the  boy's  powers  developed  with  great 
rapidity.  He  comprehended  with  care  and  retidned  with  firm  hold 
whatever  he  once  understood.  His  judgment  was  accurate  and 
subtle,  his  fancy  lively  and  rich,  and  hence  he  applied  himself  with 
growing  earnestness  to  the  abstruse  and  also  with  wonderful  eager- 
ness to  the  comprehensive.  At  first,  by  only  grasping  at  that  which 
was  above  him,  as  if  in  flight,  he  soon  acquired  a  delight  in 
going  methodically  forward,  and  therefore  made  only  the  more 
rapid  advances.  His  character  also  became  continually  more  settled. 
As,  however,  an  excessive  vivacity  gave  place  to  a  very  striking  de- 
gree of  bashfulness,  arising  firom  his  desire  to  avoid  errors  of  thought- 
lessness which  gradually  grew  into  an  aversion  to  any  appearance  in 
public,  F^n^lon  took  special  pains  again  to  accustom  the  prince  to 
associate  freely  with  others,  while  his  sympathy  for  others'  suffer- 
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iogB,  which  had  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  violent  ontbnrsts  of 
feeling,  F6nelon  had  also  the  skill  to  transfonn  into  a  noble  benevo- 
lence. Moreover,  at  a  later  period,  the  duke  was  always  very  prone 
to  watch  himself  closely,  and  to  receive  calmly  any  unpleasant 
truths  that  might  be  told  him.  He  manifested  a  strong  suscepUbility 
to  religious  influences,  whence  he  soon  drew  a  controlling  motive 
for  the  avoidance  of  wrong-doing,  as  well  as  for  the  growing  strong 
in  the  right. 

Of  course  as  his  education  advanced,  it  embraced  both  geography 
and  history,  and  here  the  land,  of  which  the  prince  was  to  become 
ruler,  was  treated  of  with  such  accuracy  as  was  becoming  and  possi- 
ble in  the  want  of  all  apparatus  of  instruction.  By  d^rees  his 
studies  wore  extended  to  include  philosophical  subjects.  But  here 
F^n^lon  did  not  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  lofty  speculations;  he 
presented  only  what  might  seem  to  bring  into  close  connection  the 
knowledge  that  had  already  been  gained,  accustom  his  pupil  to  con- 
tinuous thought,  enable  him  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  domain 
of  knowledge  and  of  life,  and  reveal  to  him  new  paths  and  new 
limits.  The  course  of  instruction  seems  to  have  had  a  historical 
character.  The  prince  was  to  be  taught  how  the  errors  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  were  not  only  errors  of  the  understanding  but  of 
pride  overstepping  the  bounds  that  God  has  ordained,  and  how, 
nevertheless,  they  all  concurred  in  great  truths,  though  indeed  the 
noblest  were  able  to  furnish  only  weak  supports  and  motives  to  a 
moral  life.  This  again  afforded  an  easy  transition  to  a  more  accu- 
rate estimation  of  the  excellency  of  Christianity,  and  it  appears  that 
the  prince,  having  attained  to  greater  independence  of  action,  though 
ready  to  accept  unquestioned  whatever  was  taught  under  the 
authority  of  the  church,  still  asked  for  a  clearer  and  perfect  under- 
standing of  its  doctrines  which  F6n61on  sought  to  effect  by  d^ 
fensivo  arguments  drawn  from  historic  apologetic  statements. 
[See  his  **  Letter's  upon  the  different  objects  of  Metaphysics  and 
Religion.''] 

But  while  he  load  on  his  pupil,  whose  appreciation  of  the  truth 
was  continually  growing  more  acute,  to  these  fields  of  knowledge, 
he  sought  to  make  himself  also  at  home  in  the  domain  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  had  himself  endeavored,  by  intercourse  with  the  painter 
Mignard,  who  often  had  his  residence  in  Versailles,  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  elementary  rules  of  art,  and  the  special  peculiarities 
of  the  old  and  the  modem  masters,  and  how  skillfully  he  now  in- 
troduce the  prince  into  the  world  of  beauty,  is  shown  by  the  two 
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"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  in  which  he  represents  Ponssin  as  convers- 
ing with  Parrhasias,  and  afterwards  with  Leonardo  de  Vinci. 

Special  interest,  however,  certainly  attaches  to  the  manner  in  which 
ho  had  studied  classic  literature  and  made  it  a  means  of  imparting 
instruction.  He  was  acquainted  with  Greek  literature  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  took  the  greatest  de- 
.' light  in  Homer,  whose  poetry  he  considered  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  old  testament,  while  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  of 
his  age,  he  placed  Virgil  far  below  him.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  among  the  tragic  poets  he  had  a  strong  preference  for 
Sophocles  to  whom  he  also  gave  a  decided  prominence  over  the  re- 
nowned dramatists  of  his  time.  So,  too,  the  eloquence  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  seemed  to  him  to  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  ancient  orators,  and  Demosthenes  was  with  him  the 
superior  to  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Massillon.  With  the  Greek 
historians  he  seems  to  have  had  less  sympathy.  Of  the  Latin  wri- 
ters, he  prized  Cicero  most  highly,  and  while  he  criticised  sharply 
the  faults  of  his  orations,  his  rhetorical  writings  were  made  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  diligent  study.  Virgil  he  placed,  indeed,  below 
Homer;  but  he  warmly  acknowledged  his  peculiar  excellence,  and  he 
appreciated  also  the  beauties  of  Horace.  With  the  Latin  historians 
his  acquaintance  was  intimate.  But  extended  as  was  his  knowledge 
of  classical  literature,  he  was  little  inclined  in  an  educational  course 
to  extend  thi  circle  of  these  studies  without  a  well  arranged  plan ; 
he  had  even  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  classical  ages,  though 
they  showed  a  development  extending  through  centuries,  yet,  in  factj 
had  produced  but  few  works  of  authority  as  models.  Moreover,  as 
was  the  case  with  all  the  critics  of  that  period,  he  selected  out  from 
the  classics  their  formal  beauties  especially,  and  rather  neglected  the 
pages,  as  they  actually  stood,  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  Youth- 
fulness^  truth  to  nature,  and  simplicity  were  regarded  by  him  as  the 
points  in  which  the  ancients  chiefly  excelled.  It  was  for  these  that 
Homer  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  first  among 
moderns  upon  whom  has  opened  the  whole  splendor  of  Homer^s 
poetry,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  actually  understood.  Hence,  he 
sought  to  introduce  his  royal  pupil  into  this  world  of  wonders  by 
translating  for  him,  full  extracts  from  those  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  narrate  the  wanderings  of  the  hero.  It  needs  but  be  men- 
tioned here  how  closely  F6n61on's  ^^Telemcxhuz  "  was  associated  with 
this  endeavor.  Of  the  Latin  historians,  the  prince  studied  succes- 
sively Csesar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  respect- 
ing both  scholar  and  teacher,  that  he  took  great  delight  in  Tacitus, 
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of  whose  works  he  afterwards  made  a  complete  transUitioii.  For 
the  reasons  of  this  preference,  see  his  ^*DialoffU€$  sur  PMoquenee,^ 

The  historical  instruction  of  later  years  was  imparted  hy  means 
of  carefully  prepared  lectures.  In  order  to  instruct  him  aright  in 
church  history,  the  princes  read,  in  addition  to  the  historical  books 
of  the  Bible,  select  letters  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Jerome,  and  extracts  from  Prudensius  and  Paulinus,— closing  with 
Bossuet^s  **Ilistoire  des  Variations^  The  reading  of  Sleidan  would 
have  been  included  if  the  work  of  this  protestant  historiaQ  could 
have  been  obtained  in  a  French  translation.  In  civil  history,  the 
portions  of  most  importance  for  the  prince  was  of  course  the  his- 
tory of  France, — ^but  he  read  also  by  degrees  the  principal  works 
respecting  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  &c.  In  connection  with  the 
lectures,  to  make  them  more  complete,  various  written  aids  were 
used,  such  as  abstracts,  chronological  tables,  &c.  In  scientific  studies 
the  prince  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
he  had  read  Cato's  book  upon  Agriculture,  Columella,  Hesiod's 
"  Works  and  Days^^  and  Xenophon's  *'  Oeconomtcvf."  He  was,  how- 
ever, restrained  from  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  would  devote  himself  to  it  with  so  much  eagemeis 
as  to  lose  his  taste  for  subjects  of  more  importance. 

The  development  of  the  young  prince  had  advanced  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  and  his  character  had  become^  as  it  were, 
transformed,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  had  known  the  capriciouS| 
ungovernable  boy,  when  F6n6lon,  entangled  in  an  unfortunate  con- 
troversy through  the  envy  and  passionateness  of  Bossuet,  and  ac- 
cused of  being  an  enthusiastic  '*  quietiit,"  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
king  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Versailles,  in  August,  1697.  In 
accordance  with  an  order  from  the  king  he  betook  himself  to  Cam- 
bray,  over  which  see  the  gratitude  of  Louis  had  two  years  before 
made  him  archbishop.  It  is  not  for  us  here  either  to  discuss  more 
particularly  the  contest  that  caused  the  catastrophe,  or  to  picture 
the  activity,  fruitful  in  good,  which  F^n^lon  now  displayed  as  the 
chief  shepherd  over  a  wide  district,  and  the  magnanimity  with  whidi 
he  carried  on  the  theological  quarrel  to  its  termination, — and  also 
in  respect  to  the  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  his  beloved  pupil 
after  their  separation,  we  must  be  briefl  At  first,  it  seemed  to  him, 
as  if  all  possibility  of  intercourse  was  cut  ofL  In  January,  1698, 
his  friends,  the  Abb6s  de  Beaumont  and  de  Langeron,  were  also 
rudely  dismissed  from  the  Court,  and  he  himself  appeared  to  havB 
fallen  into  as  deep  disgrace  that  the  courtiers  dared  scarcely  to  men- 
tion his  name. 
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The  appearance  of  the  ^[Avtnturtz  de  Telemaque,^  published  con- 
traiy  to  his  wish,  made  his  position  still  worse.    The  plan  of  this 
work  was  early  projected,  and  had  been  actually  executed  as  early 
y  /  as  1683  and  1694 ;  but  it  had  suffered  numerous  interruptions,  and 

its  revision  and  completion  was  not  made  until  he  could  no  longer 
operate  immediately  upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  so  much  the  more  of  aiding  at  least  indirectly  in  complet- 
ing the  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Respecting  this  produc- 
tion as  a  work  of  art,  different  opinions  may  be  allowed,  as  even  at 
the  first  very  different  views  were  expressed,  only  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  was  calculated  remarkably  well  for  the  purpose 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure.  F6n61on  desired  to  show  to  the 
future  king  of  France  how  comprehensive  and  difficult  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  at  one  time  solved,  and  what  sagacity  and  strength  he 
would  need  in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  his  pathway.  There- 
fore he  has  here  given  him  a  view  of  royalty  from  every  direction, 
in  glorious  prosperity  and  in  shameful  degeneracy,  in  a  position  of 
security  and  in  a  crisis  of  doubt,  in  the  splendor  of  great  successes 
and  in  the  wretchedness  of  miserable  escapes.  He  has  taught  him 
by  what  means  a  nation  prospers,  how  much  the  personal  vices  of 
the  ruler  hinder  and  embarrass  it,  and  what  on  the  other  hand  his 
wisdom  and  energy,  inciting  and  animating,  directing  and  prompt- 
ing, protecting  and  conciliating,  can  effect.  He  has  clearly  shown 
how  much  can  be  intrusted  to  the  unrestrained  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, what  harm  arises  from  imprudent  interference  in  the  healthy 
movements  (life-throbs)  of  the  nation,  how  negligence  in  permitting 
fiivorable  opportunities  to  pass  unimproved,  involves  irretrievable 
loss,  and  how  under  all  circumstances  greatness  is  confirmed  and 
sustained  by  wise  laws.  With  much  skill  are  the  different  departments 
of  human  activity  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  living 
pictures,  while  important  instruction  is  interwoven  respecting  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce,  the  arts  of  active  life,  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  relations  of  nations.  In  like  manner  it  is  made  evi- 
dent how  easily  even  the  wisest  king  may  be  deceived,  and  the  most 
just  be  lead  into  injustice  and  cruelty ;  how  the  tyrant  builds  his  own 
dungeon  and  his  own  suspicion  breeds  suspicion  around  about  him ; 
how  a  kitig  must  atone  for  every  act  of  wrong  more  grievously  than 
other  men ;  mistakes  committed  are  sometimes  not  followed  by  in- 
creased sagacity ;  how  often  he  groans  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  unworthy  favorites,  and  how  absolute  rulers  are  often  impotent, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  splendor  that  surrounds  them  does  not 
equal  the  greatness  of  their  responsibility.    In  addition  to  all  this 
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there  is  much  general  inatraction  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Hfe^ — 
respecting  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
respecting  secrecy,  the  sophistry  of  the  emotions,  allowable  plea- 
sures, the  subordination  of  every  inclination  to  the  requirements  of 
duty,  &c,  Fenelon  was  greatly  misunderstood  when  it  was  sought 
to  discover  in  these  descriptions  a  malicious  satire  upon  Louis  XIV^ 
and  his  reign,  and  it  has  been  labor  wholly  lost  to  search  in  even  a 
single  particular  for  any  reference  to  the  men  and  things  of  that 
time.  The  first  publication  containing  special  explanations. of  this 
kind  was  that  of  Ph.  de  Limiers,  Amsterdam,  1719,  after  which, 
similar  ones  appeared  in  Germany.  But,  in  truth,  F^n^lon.had  un- 
consciously drawn  in  his  descriptions  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
experienced,  and,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  publishing  his  work,  had 
without  hesitation,  and  decidedly,  expressed  whatever  seemed  to  serve 
his  educational  purpose.  The  greater  at  that  time  the  dissatisfac- 
tion in  France  and  Europe  under  Louis*  government,  and  the  more 
seldom  hitherto  any  critic  had  ventured  to  remark  upon  it,  the  more 
welcome  was  this  book  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  which  seemed  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties  and  to  encourage  to  bolder  censures.  Thia 
work  has  also  without  doubt  developed  a  propensity  to  deduce  from 
antiquity,  where  hitherto  for  the  most  part  only  models  had  been 
sought  for  oratorical  and  poetical  excrciseil,  political  ideals  also,  and 
then  to  apply  to  them  the  circumstances  of  the  present,  and  in  the  dift- 
satisfaction  enhanced  by  this  very  means,  to  see  in  sq  much  the 
clearer  light,  the  heroes  and  regulations  of  antiquity.  The  sugges- 
tions in  this  respect  given  by  F^n61on  have  continued  in  operation 
through  the  entire  eighteenth  century,  which  has  held  fast  to  claaai- 
cal  studies  for  this  reason,  especially  that  he  commended  them  so 
strongly.  The  history  of  the  book,  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  this  *^Oame  of  Princes'''*  had  passed,  the  translations  by  which 
other  nations  have  made  it  their  own,  the  imitations  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  extended  article 
which  would  also  be  a  historical  review  of  its  purely  pedagogical 
usefulness,  and  very  instructive.  The  first  really  correct  and  complete 
edition,  appeared  after  the  author^s  death,  in  1717,  and  showed 
the  carelessness  of  the  first  impression  which  was  printed  con- 
trary to  F^n61on*s  wish,  and  by  dishonorable  means.  But  this  issue 
had  already  wrought  an  astonishing  result,  and  procured  for  the  an* 
thor  the  wondering  sympathy  of  Europe  now  armed  against  France 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession. 

During  this  war,  Fenelon  displayed  in  the  cause  of  France -the 
most  noble  energy,  and  gave  his  counsel,  repeatedly  under  the  bit* 
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terest  affliction,  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  to  his  pupil,  now  grown 
up  and  proving  his  abilities  as  general  in  the  field.  When  the 
death  of  the  dauphin,  in  1711,  placed  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  next 
to  the  throne,  Fen6lon,  with  the  dukes'  de  Beauvilliers  and  do 
Chevreuse,  endeavored  to  prepare  this  most  nobly  disposed  prince 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  now  greatly  exhausted  and 
waiting  his  accession  to  the  throne  with  ardent  longing,  by  the  most 
full  and  comprehensive  counsels.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  afflicting 
events  that  desolated  the  royal  palace,  the  prince  also  sunk  in  sud- 
den death,  February,  1712.  F6n61on,  pierced  to  the  heart, — the 
life  and  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  were  in  fact  the  life  and 
death  of  F^n^lon — withdrew  from  the  world  and  directed  all  his 
thoughts,  all  his  desires  to  the  peace  of  eternity.  In  the  latter  part 
of  August,  17 14,  the  faithful  Beauvilliers  passed  to  the  tomb.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  new  year,  F^ndlon  himself  was  taken  sick— on 
the  7th  of  January,  he  closed  his  ricHly  jeweled,  well  tried  life.  Ho 
died,  says  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  *'in  the  arms  of  his  friends  and 
bis  clergy;  mourned  by  all  his  diocese;  equally  lamented  by  catho- 
lics and  protestants.  To  complete  his  elogium,  he  left  behind  him 
neither  debt,  nor  money." 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  DAUGIXTEBS. 

<*  While,  the  education  of  boys  is  considered  a  work  of  the 
highest  importance,"  it  is  said,  *4t  is  not  necessary  for  girls  to  become 
learned ;  it  is  their  part  to  manage  the  household  .and  obey  their 
husbands."  It  is  true  that  as  they  are  not  destined  to  govern  the 
State,  carry  on  war  or  minister  in  sacred  things,  they  may  dispense 
with  the  accurate  study  of  subjects  connected  with  politics,  military 
art,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  many  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts  are  also  unsuitable,  for  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  minds, 
are  less  vigorous  and  more  easily  fatigued  than  the  other  sex.  But 
from  this  natural  weakness  of  women,  comes  the  obligation  to 
strengthen  and  support  them.  The  duties  which  they  have  to  per- 
form lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  society.  .  It  is  they  who 
T^ulate  domestic  concerns,  promote  the  happiness  of  their  husbands, 
and  educate  their  children.  We  should  consider  too,  how  much  in- 
finence  a  woman  has,  and  that  the  excesses  of  men  often  spring  from 
the  bad  education  they  have  received  from  mothers,'  and  the  in- 
fluence of  other  bad  women  upon  their  tender  youth. 

When  a  child  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  without  the  proper 
exercise  of  her  powers  she  can  have  no  taste  for  matters  of  real  im- 
portance—she will  have  an  aversion  to  labor  to  any  serious  occupa- 
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tioD.  In  this  condition,  the  society  of  her  mother,  who  reprimandfl 
her  with  severity,  wears  always  a  serious  face,  and  seems  oppressed 
with  domestic  cares,  hecomes  disheartening  and  repulsive.  She 
conceives  a  distaste  for  what  is  good,  and  sinks  into  indolence, 
which  becomes  an  incurable  habit.  She  sleeps  a  third  longer  than 
is  necessary,  thus  rendering  herself  more  and  more  enervated  and 
lanquid.  Then  follows  a  morbid  desire  for  shows  and  diversionSi 
and  an  inordinate  curiosity.  For  want  of  solid  nourishment,  this 
curiosity  is  directed  towards  vain  and  dangerous  objects, — novels, 
plays,  and  narratives  of  romantic  adventure.  Such  studies  render 
her  unfit  for  the  duties  of  society.  With  her  head  full  of  heroes 
and  princesses,  what  must  be  her  disgust,  when  compelled  to  descend 
to  the  humblest  details  of  domestic  life  1 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  must  be  found  in  commencing  the 
education  of  girls  in  their  earliest  infancy ;  for  it  is  then  that  the 
deepest  impressions  are  made.  Before  they  can  speak,  they  are 
learning  a  language,  which  they  will  soon  use  with  more  correctness 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  ripest  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  Now,  the  process  of  learning  a  language  is  not  merely 
committing  to  memory  many  words,  but  learning  the  meaning  of 
each  word.  The  infant  observes  of  what  object  each  word  is  the 
sign,  and  though  its  mental  constitution  gives  it  a  wonderful  facility 
of  impression  from  external  objects,  yet  steady  attention  must  be 
requisite,  to  distinguish  each  object  by  its  proper  name.  They 
begin,  too,  at  a  very  early  age  to  seek  thole  who  gratify  them,  and 
to  avoid  those  who  restrain  them.  They  know  when  to  cry  and 
when  to  be  silent,  in  order  to  attain  their  wishes.  It  is  therefore  in 
your  power  to  inspire  in  them  a  desire  to  be  with  virtuous  persona. 
You  may  by  the  tone  of  your  voice,  the  expression  of  your  conn- 
tenance,  teach  them  to  love  and  desire  what  is  good,  and  to  fear  and 
hate  what  is  evil,  and  by  this  prepossession,  render  the  after  practice 
of  virtue  more  easy. 

The  health  of  children  should  be  promoted  by  great  regularity 
and  simplicity  of  diet;  every  thing  that  tends  to  rouse  the  passions 
should  be  avoided,  and  they  should  be  deprived  of  things  for  which 
they  are  too  eager,  that  they  may  not  too  confidently  expect  to  at- 
tain all  their  desires. 

Instruction  should  not  be  pressed  on  the  infant  mind,  but  when 
the  reasoning  faculty  is  developed,  each  word  should  tend  to  make 
them  love  truth.  We  should  avoid  all  false  pretenses  for  the  sake 
of  appeasing  them,  or  inducing  them  to  obey.  Children  are  often 
spoiled  by  being  encouraged  to  talk,  and  by  learning  that  they  are 
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frequently  the  subject  of  your  conversations.  Show  them  that  your 
attention  to  them  arises,  not  from  admiration  of  their  genius,  but 
from  their  need  of  care,  and  tendency  to  evil.  Children  have  many 
questions  to  ask  about  what  they  see ;  answer  them  correctly,  adding 
little  comparisons  to  enable  them  to  understand  your  explanations. 
Teach  them  to  be  careful  about  forming  judgments,  and  to  place 
confidence  in  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience.  Never  tire  of 
children's  questions :  they  are  the  openings  which  nature  offers  to 
aid  the  work  of  instruction.  In  answering  their  questions,  show 
that  they  give  you  pleasure,  and  you  will  be  able  to  teach  them 
without  formal  study  how  the  work  of  life  is  carried  on,  the  ordinary 
price  of  articles  in  daily  use,  information  lying  at  the  basis  of 
economy  and  of  special  use  to  females. 

As  children  are  apt  to  imitate,  we  should  place  before  them  none 
but  worthy  examples;  yet,  as  they  can  not  fail  to  see  some  impro* 
prieties  and  follies,  we  should  show  them  how  despised  are  those 
who  yield  to  their  passions,  and  make  them  observe  in  another,  the 
virtues  we  desire  to  see  in  them. 

It  is  often  well  to  use  indirect  instruction  as  less  wearisome  than 
formal  lessons.  Speak  to  a  third  person,  in  the  presence  of  your 
pupil,  of  those  subjectB  that  will  interest  her ;  answer  her  questions 
promptly,  and  permit  her  to  propose  them  in  her  own  way,  and 
mingle  instruction  in  her  sports.  If  yon  permit  her  to  form  a  sad 
and  melancholy  idea  of  virtue,  and  to  picture  vice  and  irregularity 
under  a  smiling  aspect,  &11  is  lost  Teach  her  that  piety  does  not 
cause  the  defects  of  good  people  who  are  disagreeable ;  and  do  not  en- 
deavor to  hide  your  own  faults  rather  than  show  her  an  example  of  cor- 
recting her  faults  by  correcting  your  own.  As  far  as  possible  make 
duty  agreeable,  show  her  the  utility  of  what  you  teach,  and  its 
necessity  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  Never  assume  an  austere  man- 
ner ;  rather  gain  the  affections  of  children,  let  them  be  free  with  you 
and  not  fear  to  show  you  their  faults.  Confidence  is  of  more  use 
than  rigorous  authority.  If  the  wise  man  recommended  to  parents 
to  keep  children  in  subjection,  it  was  not  his  design  to  condenm  a 
gentle,  patient,  mode  of  education ;  he  censnres  only  those,  who  seek 
rather  their  own  amusement  than  the  good  of  their  children.  Parents 
should  preserve  authority  to  enforce  obedience,  but  it  should  be  used 
only  when  all  other  means  are  unavailing.  Never  reprimand  a  child 
in  the  first  impulse  of  excited  feeling,  if  irritated  yourself,  she  sees 
that  you  act  with  passion,  and  you  are  in  danger  of  losing  your  au- 
thority ;  and  if  the  child  is  in  ill  humor,  she  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
overcome  her  passion,  or  to  appreciate  your  advice.    Speak  of  but 
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one  &alt  at  a  time,  and  always  suggest  means  to  overeomo  it.  We 
should  not  threaten  often  without  pnnishment,  but  yet  we  should 
inflict  punishment  less  frequently  than  it  is  threatened.  As  far  ms 
possible  mingle  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  imitating  the  ancientti 
who,  through  the  medium  of  poetry,  taught  the  principles  of  scienee, 
the  maxims  of  virtue,  and  refinement  of  manners.  Impose  as  few 
formal  tasks  as  possible ;  a  vast  variety  of  information  may  be  given 
in  familiar  conversation.  Inspire  in  your  pupil  a  desire  to  learn. 
Tell  her  some  interesting  story,  show  her  the  books  from  which  yon 
have  taken  it — let  it  be  handsomely  bound,  well  printed,  and  with 
fine  pictures,  a  book  of  short  and  wonderful  stories.  When  she 
begins  to  read,  do  not  require  accuracy,  but  let  her  pronounce  jntt 
as  she  speaks.  A  similar  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  her  to 
write.  When  she  can  read  a  little  it  will  amuse  her  to  form  pictures 
and  letters.  Encourage  her  with  some  simple  reward,  say  to  her, 
'*  write  mo  a  note,"  ''  write  your  brother  a  little  note  and  tell  him 
this  or  that" 

Observe  and  avoid  the  great  defect  of  education ;  all  the  pleasure 
is  connected  with  diversion,  all  the  fatigue  with  study.  Change  this 
system.  Disguise  study  under  the  appearance  of  liberty,  and  pei^ 
mit  little  sallies  of  gaiety  for  recreation.  Excessive  strictness  is 
very  injurious,  though  instructors  aim  at  regularity  because  it  is 
more  convenient  for  them  than  to  be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  constraint,  disgust,  and  weariness,  that  strengthen 
the  desire  for  amusement.  If  a  daughter  were  free  from  ennui  in 
her  mother's  society,  she  would  not  feel  so  strong  a  desire  to  seek 
less  innocent  companions.  * 

Children  desire  amusement ;  but  all  amusements .  of  an  exciting 
kind — plays  with  boys  and  girls  or  with  girls  who  arc  not  deservii^ 
of  the  utmost  confidence,  frequent  absences  from  home,  &e, — should 
be  prohibited.  Some  simple  sport,  a  walk,  an  innocent  conversation 
will  impart  an  equable  and  lasting  pleasure,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
accustom  those  under  our  chaige,  to  this  simple  life. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  education  is  met  in  those  children  who 
are  deficient  in  sensibility.  If  you  foresee  this  evil  do  not  press  upon 
your  pupil  a  series  of  instructions,  or  fatigue  her  with  excessive 
regularity  and  system ;  rather  enliven  and  divert  her.  Do  not  fear 
to  use  even  the  aid  of  emulation  and  give  her  an  occasional  victory 
over  those  of  whom  she  is  jealous;  in  short,  treat  a  child  wanting 
in  sensibility  as  you  would  treat  a  sick  person,  indulging  some  fimoias 
even  at  the  price  of  regularity  and  order.  Call  in  the  aid  of  friend- 
ship and  train  her  affections  so  far  as  possible  towards  those  who 
can  aid  you,  in  attracting  her  to  what  is  good. 


An  opposite  fault  ia  that  of  having  tlie  feelings  excited  on  bivial 
occasions.  Some  children  can  not  see  a  qnarrel  bat  Uiey  must  take 
nde,  and  arc  full  of  causeless  partialities  and  KTersions.  They  will 
leam  from  experience  to  correct  this  error,  but  ve  should  show 
them  that,  in  all  we  love  or  hate,  there  ia  a  great  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  and  thus  we  may  diminish  the  violence  of  these  fondnesses 
*nd  dislikes.  Never  reward  children  with  articles  of  dress,  or  deli- 
cacies for  the  palate.  Introduce  as  few  rales  as  possible,  ^ving 
usually  some  reason  for  doing  a  thing  at  one  time  and  place  rather 
than  another.  Though  pruse  may  tend  to  promote  vanity,  we  mast 
nse  it  with  moderation,  together  with  some  harmless  reward  such 
as  a  walk,  or  a  little  present  of  a  picture,  medal,  or  elegant  book. 

Children  arc  fond  of  stories.  Take  advantage  of  this  inclination, 
lelate  to  yonr  pupil  little  stories  and  fables,  and  point  oat  the  moral. 
Tell  her  some  pleasant  story  from  history  and  enliven  the  narrative 
with  sprightly  tones,  introducing  all  the  characters  and  deferring  the 
close  of  the  narrative  till  the  next  day  adds  to  the  interest.  Do  not 
give  this  the  appearance  of  a  task,  and  if  the  child  ^'ishes  to  repeat 
what  you  liavc  told  her,  let  her  do  it  in  her  own  way,  and  without 
ctHTecting  her.  After  she  has  becomo  accustomed  to  this  exercise, 
point  out  to  her  that  the  best  method  of  telling  a  story,  is  to  render 
it  short,  simple,  and  natural,  by  Uie  choice  of  such  circumstances  as 
best  represent  the  fact.  If  there  are  several  children,  let  thorn  re- 
present the  characters  whose  stories  they  have  read,  which  exercise 
will  impress  the  narratives  on  their  memory.  Endeavor  to  inspire 
a  greater  relish  for  Sscrcd  History  than  for  any  other,  religion  has 
Its  foundation  in  history.  For  example,  if  you  tell  a  child  that,  in 
the  Deity,  three  equal  persons  form  one  nature,  will  she  conceive 
the  meaning!  But  tell  her  that,  when  Jesus  Christ  came  up  from 
Uie  waves  of  the  Jordan,  a  voice  was  heard  saying,  "Tliis  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down 
upon  the  Saviour,  in  tho  form  of  a  dove,  and  she  will  clearly  dis- 
cover the  Trinity.  This  mode  of  teaching  history  though  it  pro- 
longs the  process,  really  abridges  it.  It  is  the  system  recommended 
by  St.  Augustine,  and  was  the  system  and  practice  of  the  church. 
It  consists  in  showing  by  historj',  that  religion  is  coeval  with  the 
world — Jesus  Christ,  foreteld  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  reigning  in 
the  New,  is  the  summary  of  Christian  instraction.  Remember  to 
impose  on  them  do  obligation  to  listen  to  these  steries — trust  wholly 
to  the  attraction  of  pleasure.  Illustrate  where  you  can  with  en- 
gravings and  pictares. 

The  first  exercise  of  childish  reason  we  thonld  endeavor  to 
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tnm  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  At  first,  follow  the  Scripture  method, 
forcibly  affect  their  imaginations,  representing  all  tmth  nnder  the 
garb  of  images.  Teach  them  the  natore  of  the  sonl,  that  death  is 
not  annihilation,  that  we  are  bnt  pilgrims  here,  and  after  death  will 
live  again.  Show  them  that  miracles  are  not  impossible  with  God, 
and  that  nature  is  but  the  ordinary  system  under  which  He  works. 
Show  them  how  their  own  frailties  are  the  result  of  Adam's  fall,  and 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  Saviour,  who  reconciles  €rod  and  man. 
Let  them  read  the  gospels  attentively,  cultivate  a  sober  and  temper- 
ate wisdom,  fear  the  enticements  of  novelty,  and,  while  they  aspire 
after  purity  for  themselves,  banish  all  thoughts  of  presumptuous 
censure  and  reform.  Guard  them  agunst  superstition,  and,  as  they 
advance  in  years,  against  erroneous  opinions  in  theology.  While 
cherishing  a  wish  to  understand  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  form 
their  taste  for  those  simple  sermons  which-^xplain  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  for  that  church  whose  pastor  speaks  with  feeling, 
even  if  destitute  of  talent  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time  exhort 
them  to  be  charitable  to  all  denominations.  Accustom  them  to  the 
thought  of  death,  to  look  without  terror  on  a  pall,  or  an  open  tomb, 
and  to  laugh  at  vain,  pagan  superstitions  about  dreams,  spilled  salt, 
thirteen  at  table,  &c.  The  soul  of  Christianity  is  contempt  for  this 
life  and  love  for  the  other — ^they  should  regard  the  life  of  Christ  ai 
our  example,  and  His  word  as  our  law.  Show  them  the  decalogue 
as  God*s  law,  but  that  external  rites  are  useless,  unless  the  heart  is 
in  them.  Explain  the  sacraments,  showing  them  the  happiness  of 
being  members  of  Christ,  the  need  of  divine  grace  and  the  efficacy 
of  prayer. 

Great  care  is  needed  that  the  softness  and  timidity,  in  which  giria 
are  usually  educated,  do  not  unfit  them  for  acting  with  firmness  and 
resolution.  In  those  groundless  fears  and  ready  tears,  which  they 
use  so  freely  to  gain  their  ends,  is  much  of  affectation,  and  much 
power  of  habit.  Contempt  for  the  affectation  is  useful  in  their  cor- 
rection. Their  too  tender  friendship,  their  little  jealousies,  their 
fiattcries,  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  some  pet  object,  should  be  re- 
pressed and  controlled.  They  should  study  to  converse  with  con- 
ciseness and  precision,  to  say  much  in  few  words.  They  should 
learn  the  difference  between  true  and  &]se  prudence,  and  that  one 
may  without  deceit,  be  not  only  discreet  and  cautious,  but  diligent 
in  using  all  lawful  means  of  success.  Be  lenient  to  little  frailties, 
and  early  seek  a  remedy  for  extreme  diffidence.  Always  censure 
ingenuity  in  the  practice  of  deception,  and  manage  so  that  all  arti* 
fices  may  fail  of  success. 
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Vanity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  girls.  The  paths  which  condact 
men  to  fame  and  influence  being  closed  to  them,  their  whole  atten- 
tion is  turned  to  the  culture  of  graces  of  mind  and  person,  and  a 
ribbon,  a  cap,  the  position  of  a  curl,  become  very  important  matters. 
The  continual  change  in  fashion,  the  ambition  and  vanity  shown  in 
dress  and  furniture  are  often  the  ruin  of  families ;  and  the  ruin  of 
£similies  involves  corruption  of  morals.  Show  your  pupil  the  tranu- 
tory  power  of  beauty,  how  a  few  years  is  all  the  difference  between 
a  beauty  and  a  plain  woman.  Let  them  study  neatness,  decency, 
and  propriety,  remembering  that  dress  can  not  confer  beauty.  If 
they  will  listen  to  the  conversation  of  painters  and  those  whose 
taste  is  founded  on  models  of  antiquity,  if  Uiey  will  notice  the  noble 
simplicity  of  statues  of  Greek  and  Roman  women,  they  will  learn 
to  submit  to  fashion,  as  to  a  tiresome  servitude,  to  which  they  yield 
only  a  limited  obedience.  Point  out  to  them  the  rules  of  Christian 
modesty,  repress  all  whims  and  lofty  notions,  and  permit  nothing  in 
the  exterior  of  young  ladies  which  is  above  their  station.  Girls 
should  also  be  undeceived*  as  to  their  ideas  of  wit  and  genius,  they 
should  not  speak  unless  there  is  a  necessity  for  it,  and  then  with  an 
air  of  doubt  and  deference.  Let  her  remember  that  memory, 
vivacity,  and  pleasantry,  they  may  possess  in  common  with  many 
others,  but  an  equable,  well-balanced  mind  will  distinguish  them  from 
their  sex,  and  that  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  weaknesses  of  a  dis- 
orded  mind. 

Women  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
charge  of  domestics,  the  details  of  expenses  and,  not  unfrequently, 
the  management  of  business,  and  the  disposal  of  property.  Their 
instruction  should  therefore  be  confined  to  these  appropriate  duties. 
An  inquisitive  woman  will  object  to  these  narrow  bounds,  but  she  is 
by  no  means  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  what  I  propose. 
A  mother  needs  no  small  discernment  to  know  the  character  and 
disposition  of  each  of  her  children ;  what  prudence  must  be  hers ; 
what  penetration  into  the  character  of  those  to  whom  she  intrusts 
ihem  I  A  mother  of  a  family  has  need  of  a  mind  discreet,  resolute^ 
arduous,  and  skillful  in  government  Connect  with  this  the  chaige 
of  domestic  economy.  It  requires  a  higher  mind  to  guide  the 
afiGairs  of  that  little  republic,  a  family,  than  to  play,  talk  about 
fashions,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  all  the  prettinesses  of  conversa- 
tion. But  warn  your  pupils  to  beware  of  avarice.  It  is  from  a 
good  system,  and  not  from  sordid  savings,  that  great  advantages 
arise.  Regard  neatness ;  accustom  them  to  have  nothing  unclean 
or  in  disorder,  but  to  keep  everything  in  its  place.    But  be  careful 
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that  neatness  do  not  degenerate  into  littleness  of  mind.  Good  taste 
rejects  excessive  delicacy ;  cultivate  only  that  neatness  vhich  is 
simple  and  easily  practiced,  and  a  contempt  for  a  passionate  care  for 
trifles ;  and  while  you  show  them  the  Lest  method  of  doing  this, 
teach  them  still  more,  how  to  do  without  them.  It  is  well  to  ac- 
custom daughters  early  to  the  management  of  domestic  affairs.  He- 
pose  confidence  in  them,  letting  them  share  in  the  management  of 
important  concerns.  Queen  Margaret  relates  the  great  pleasure  she 
felt,  when  first  allowed  to  share  the  confidence  of  her  mother  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  respecting  state  secrets. 

Let  young  ladies  be  taught  to  read  and  write  correctly.  They 
should  also  understand  the  grammar  of  their  own  language,  at  least, 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  correctly,  and  to  teach  their  children. 
They  should  likewise  understand  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
put  them  in  practice  by  keeping  accounts.  Something  too  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice ;  as  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  a  legacy  and  a  donation,  the  nature  of  contracts,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  own  country,  the  nature  of  civil  society,  dif- 
ference between  real  and  personal  estate,  and  that  skill  in  the 
mangement  of  business  which  consists  in  foreseeing  evils  and  know- 
ing how  to  avert  them.  Young  ladies  of  birth  and  fortune  should 
be  instructed  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  landed  proprietors,  how  to 
prevent  abuse  and  violence,  establish  schools  and  charities,  and 
diffuse  among  the  people  useful  and  religious  instruction. 

After  these  studies,  may  be  permitted  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  their  own  and  neighboring  countries.  The  study  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  is  worse  than  useless — Latin  has  more  claims, 
being  the  language  of  the  church.  I  would  permit  the  perusal  of 
works  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Music  and  painting  too,  though 
their  pursuit  may  be  attended  with  danger,  can  never  be  entirely 
neglected.  Painting  is  of  special  use  in  connection  with  embroidery, 
as  an  occupation  for  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  fingers,  of  ladies  of 
quality. 

In  conducting  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  consider  her  station  in  life.  If  she  is  to  live  in  the  country*, 
do  not  permit  her  to  form  a  taste  for  city  amusements ;  and,  if  she 
hold  a  moderate  station  in  the  city,  beware  of  introducing  her  to 
higher  circles,  but  confine  her  desires  to  her  own  sphere  in  life. 

In  conclusion — the  path  pointed  out,  however  long  it  may  appear, 
is  still  the  shortest ;  the  opposite  path,  that  of  fear  and  a  superfi- 
cial culture  of  the  understanding,  though  it  may  seem  short,  is  very 
long.     In  many  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  placing  children 
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nnder  conBtraint  to  ^ve  them  proper  attention,  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  answer  their  questions  in  an  intelligible  manner,  give 
scope  to  their  natural  dispositions,  and  correct  their  faults  with 
patience.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  good  education  can 
be  conducted  by  a  bad  governess,  or  even  by  a  good  governess, 
without  the  co-operation  of  parents. 

That  beautiful  discription,  given  by  the  wise  m%n,  of  a  virtuous 
and  accomplished  woman,  teaches  us  to  admire  in  her  simplicity  of 
manners,  economy,  and  industry.  **  Uer  price  is  far  above  rubies,  the 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her."  *'  Fear  is  deceitful, 
and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised«" 


V.   SUGGESTIONS  ON  PEHAIE  EDUCATION. 

QBRICAN   AUTHOBITDCS. 


It  is  an  cyidence  of  the  oorruption  or  of  the  over-refinement  of  female 
education,  that  (ar  more  care  is  l>e8towed  upon  the  art  of  outwardly  pleas- 
ing, than  upon  the  cultivation  of  inward  good  qualities. 

Thus  we  see  young  women  at  great  pains  to  adorn  themselves,  wher- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  seen ;  but  all  the  careful  order  and  , 
neatness  of  their  costume  is  mere  artifice ;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
actual  character. 

They  learn  dancing  and  music,  foreign  languages,  all  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  strangers  in  society ;  to  excite  astonishment ;  but  to  estiiblish 
and  maintain  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  of  a  houKchold,  by ' 
humilitv,  courtesy,  childlike  attachment, Judicious  treatmentof  serv&nti^ 
a  kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encouragement  to  doing 
good,  is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

They  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  how  to  be  witty  and  to  say  cutting  things ;  but 
in  their  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  deficien- 
cies, to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  and  all  for 
others,  arid  quietly  but  efficiently,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
attractions  to  the  uniformity  of  the  quiet  life  of  home,  the  art  of  doins 
this  is  unknown  to  them.  And  yet  it  is  here  that  their  true  sphere  of 
greatness  lies. 

In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  in  everything  which  is  the  business 
of  a  man,  man  can  surpass  her. 

The  more  a  woman  departs  from  that  sphere  of  activity  which  nature 
has  designed  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
much  the  more  does  she  lose  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 
ugly.  ZaciioKKBL 

For  scientific  education,  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  eirls,  instruction  by  a 
man  is  best  For  how  entirely  different,  how  mucn  clearer  and  deeper 
are  the  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mind  I 

The  delicate  feminine  feelings  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman. 

All  girls  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less  « 
of  an  unwomanly  character. 

Women  who  grow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents,  - 
or  in  very  large  boarding-schools,  are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  do- 
minion of  feminine  littleness,  from  which  they  never  escape. 

Men  who  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  wretched  ped- 
antry.   This  is  the  revenge  of  insulted  nature. 

Carolinb  Rcdolpbl 

Awakened  from  this  dream, 
What  i^  left  to  me  of  this  angel  ? 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman; 
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Unfit  cither  for  dominion  or  love ; 

A  child  with  the  weapons  of  a  giant; 

A  creature  half  way  between  a  wise  man  and  an  npe. 

Who,  in  order  to  crawl  painfully  along  after  those  who  are  stronger, 

Hos  fled  away  from  the  proper  beauty  of  her  sex ; 
;  Who  has  also  submitted  to  be  cast  down  from  a  throne, 

';  To  lose  the  chnnn  of  the  sacred  mysteries  in  her  keeping, 

And  to  be  stricken  out  of  Cytherca's  golden  book, 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  approbation  of  a  newspaper  I 

Schiller.    (Poem.) 

Said  a  king  to  his  son,  "  Be  diligent 
In  learning  all  arts  in  acquiring  all  manner  of  knowledge. 
If  you  come  to  need  then,  they  will  be  your  capital ; 
If  you  do  not,  they  will  always  bo  accomplishment*;. 

RuECKEKT.     (Poem.) 

Girls  are  destined  to  become  prudent  and  economical  housewives,  and 
the  faithful  helpmeets  of  citizens ;  and  as  mothers,  to  have  charge  of  the 
first  education  of  their  children. 

For  these  domestic  and  civic  duties  they  should  be  educated,  from  child- 
hood up.  Aretin. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  which  education  should  always  aim  to  cultivate 
In  the  young,  there  are  some  whose  development  we  feel  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  the  female  character ;  such  as  softness  and  tenderness  of 
feeling ;  depth  of  sensibility ;  mildness  ;  pliability ;  patience ;  self-forget- 
ting, and  self-sacrificing  love;  contentment;  and  submission  to  limitation 
within  a  narrow  sphere ;  a  quality  the  most  important  of  all. 

But  as  these  qualities  border  upon  many  faults,  such  as  excessive  ex- 
citability and  variableness,  irritableness  and  willfulness,  passion,  preten- 
tiousness, coquetry,  envy,  detraction,  iniustice,  talkativeness,  meanness, 
and  indolence,  these  tendencies  should  be  allowed  to  indicate  objects  to 
be  sought  by  education ;  and  the  following  principles  in  particular  should 
be  established : 

1.  The  education  of  girls  should,  from  their  childhood  up,  be  a  prepa- 
ration for  their  future  duties.  Playing  with  dolls  is  proper  for  their 
Younger  years,  and  after  that,  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  house- 
hold worL 

2.  They  should  of  course  be  therefore  trained  to  industry  and  econo- 
my; which  are  under  all  circumstances  prime  virtues  for  women;  and 
also 

8.  In  domesticity ;  which  nothing  will  better  teach,  than  the  mother's 
example. 

Too  frequent  visiting  and  going  out  with  companions  of  the  same  age, 
however  innocent,  gives  girls  a  habit  of  chattering  about  nothing,  and 
makes  them  afraid  of  worl^  lazy  and  disorderly,  and  mclines  them  towards 
dissipation. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  useful  as  a  means  of  moral  training,  than 
Judicious  familiar  intercourse  with  high-minded  and  intelligent  men  and 
women.  This  is  a  protection  to  feminine  virtues,  and  instructs  in  the  real 
tone  of  good  society,  far  better  than  idly  frequenting  the  ordinary  heart- 
less and  mindless  circles.  In  domestic  life,  where  they  are  much  moire 
secure  from  the  foolish  flatteries  of  superficial  youths  and  men,  they  will 
learn  practically  the  virtues  of  accommodation,  patience,  perseverance, 
contentment  subordination,  etc 

4.  Education  ought  not  to  destroy  the  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is 
natural  to  women,  but  to  keep  it  pure  and  to  elevate  it  To  this  end  it 
should  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  unfeigned  good  will,  un- 
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assumingncss,  good  nature  without  being  undignified,  simplicity,  good 
taste,  and  gracefulness  in  speech,  attitude  and  movement,  are  all  attain- 
able in  pi'oportion  as  no  direct  effort  is  made  for  them. 

6.  Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  to  make  others  happy  and  to  bo 
made  happy,  by  love,  education  must  teach  them  to  set  the  greatest  value, 
not  upon  external  beauty,  which  fades  in  a  few  years,  but  upon  such  last- 
ing virtues  Oj  endure  under  all  circumstances ;  upon  mental  beauty. 

6.  As  tlie  duties  of  the  housewife  and  mother  require  many  sorts  of 
mechanical  labor,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  the  family  circle,  her 
instruction  and  education  should  be  adapted  to  give  her  mind  activity  and 
regularity,  and  the  habit  of  reflection  even  upon  the  smallest  matters. 
She  should  also  however  learn  to  live  with  reference  to  others  than  herselC 
Instead  of  permitting  herself  to  bo  absorbed  in  silent  fancies  and  reveries, 
she  should  be  conversable  and  sociable,  cheerful  and  joyous,  and  sliould 
bring  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  into  life,  so  often  troubled  and  burden- 
some. 

Elaborate  intellectual  training,  half-learning,  ingenious  reasoning  on 
such  matters  as  their  husbands  are  concerned  with,  does  not  promote  a 
husband's  happinoss,  but  rather  mterferes  with  it ;  often  occasions  otliors 
to  admire  her  more  than  ho  docs ;  and  leads  to  vanities  and  errors  of  all 
kinds. 

But  quick  intelligence  and  a  modest  desire  for  information,  **  which 
gla^llv  hears  when  acute  men  are  talking,  and  takes  pleasure  in  under- 
standing them,'*  a  genial  manner  of  discussing  affairs,  and  the  display  of 
real  sympathy  wiCh  others,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  and  to 
companions,  and  afterwards  to  a  husband;  and  will  animate  the  social 
circle  of  every  house  in  which  exists  a  real  family  life. 

While  the  husband  and  father  feels  care,  both  within  and  without  tho 
house,  it  almost  never  leaves  tho  wife  and  mother,  who  does  her  duty; 
and  often  increases  with  advancing  years,  with  every  increa.se  of  house- 
hold and  family.  With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  piety,  which 
gives  renignatiou  and  faith,  is  infinitely  valuable. 

Even  an  unbeliever  respects  real  religion  in  a  woman ;  for  it  often  mod- 
erates the  impatience  and  anger  of  a  husband,  gives  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  (f.  Peter,  iii ;  4,)  which  is  of  great  price  not  only  before  God,  bul 
before  man ;  and  which  is  so  often  able  to  avert  even  the  stormy  violence 
of  wrath  and  prLtsion. 

Such  religion,  if  only  it  remains  free  from  devotion  for  mere  show,  and 
from  m'jt;iphysical  speculation  or  that  visionary  exultation  which  is  often 
nothing  but  disguised  over-sensibilit}',  is  a  most  valuable  possession,  which 
parents  can  not  be  too  early  solicitous  to  secure  to  their  children,  and 
which  they  may  perhaps  be  able  also  to  hand  down  to  their  grand-chil- 
dren, and  to  render  a  permanent  family  trait 

But  if  irreligiousness  gets  possession  of  women,  the  prospects  for  the 
education  of  their  children  are  much  obscured.  Niemeykb. 


For  girls,  domestic  education  should  be  as  stringently  insisted  on, 
public  education  for  boys. 

Girls*  schools  are  the  very  worst  means ;  only  to  be  used  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  when  private  education  within  the  family  is  quite 
impossible. 

When  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  part  of  tho  education  of 
girls  should  be  given  outside  of  the  family,  this  external  education  oug^t 
not  to  have  any  influence  upon  tho  development  of  the  disposition. 

This  portion  of  the  education  should  proceed,  for  girls,  wholly  within 
the  family ;  so  that  any  education  to  manual  skill,  sivcn  outsi^p  of  the 
family,  should  not  occupy  too  much  space,  for  fear  of  making  some  undo* 
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sirablo  impressions,  which  may  weaken  the  influence  of  the  family  on  the 
disposition.  ScnLEicuuAcnER. 

Errors  and  failures  in  the  education  of  girls  can  only  be  made  up  for 
with  great  difficulty. 

The  independent  power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  regain  its  purity, 
after  error ;  but  the  more  sensitive  and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  loses  its 
proper  growth  forever  by  one  injur}'. 

Hence  arises  the  educational  rule,  with  boys  to  seek  to  strengthen  their 
power  of  independent  exertion  for  the  struggle  with  the  world ;  but  with 
girls,  to  preserve  their  susceptible  natures  from  evil  impressions,  and  the 
pure  tone  of  their  mmds  from  being  untuned. 

Therefore  fathers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  coarseness,  harshness 
and  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  female  pupils ;  and  to  give  no  shocks  to 
those  feelings  which  portam  to  the  department  of  exterior  observance.*',  in' 
which  it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  female  sex  to  govern,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  very  stringent  dominion.  Baub. 

For  house  and  family,  the  husband  is  everything. 

But  within  the  house,  within  the  family,  the  wife  is  all ;  she  is  the 
inspiring,  embellishing  and  controlling  j.ower. 

Man  acts  in  the  outer  world. 

But  for  woman,  the  representation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  is  a  recre- 
ation in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Homo  is  the  central  point  for  Ml  the  exertions  of  the  man,  how  various 
soever  in  direction ;  for  home  he  traverses,  searches,  conquers,  all  the 
world. 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  has 
exerted  his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasures 
which  he  earns. 

Man,  surrounded  in  the  outer  world  by  deceit  and  hatred,  often  forced 
by  circumstances  to  conceal  his  real  na|;ure  and  to  seem  other  than  he  is, 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  naturalness  of  woman,  himself  and  his  own 
natural  character.  » 

Naturalness  is  woman^s  most  beautiful  ornament 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  love  of  family 
life. 

Everything  assumed,  forced,  artificial,  displeases ;  is  dead  outside  paint ; 
and  indicates  that  something  disgusting  is  behind  it 

As  the  child  pleases  by  innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maiden, 
the  wife,  the  matron,  by  simple,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikeness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shall  preserve  everlasting 
youth. 

Nature  has  taught  her  to  love ;  has  taught  her  the  duties  of  wife  and 
of  mother. 

She  will  always  remain  a  true  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest  times. 

What  is  foreign  to  her  real  destiny,  she  must  remove  as  unnatural. 

But  it  is  the  chief  fault  of  female  education,  that  girls  are  even  more 
than  boys,  educated  to  imtruthfulness,  pretences,  and  dissimulation. 

We  seek  to  root  out  of  them  the  natural,  unpretending  simplicity  and 
loftiness  of  their  innocence,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a  feigned  nature. 

ZSCHOKKE. 

Loveliness  belongs  to  women. 

Even  its  bodily  manifestation  is  the  glory  of  womanhood. 

Only  the  tlelicate  mental  chamcttr  of  woman^  can  cherish  the  feelings, 
impulses  and  tendencies,  which  exist  in  her,  and  the  beautiful  appropriate- 
ness of  the  numerous  phases  of  her  character;   and  only  her  delicate 
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fi*ame  can  permit  these  easy  and  unrestrained  motions  which  in  graoeftil 
persoHH  so  much  delight  us. 

Physical  beauty  excites  desire ;  loveliness,  intellectual  pleasure. 

Happy  in  itself,  it  causes  happiness  in  others. 

An  imperious  woman  may  detain  us  for  a  moment ;  but  we  are  never 
weary  of  waiting  near  a  lovely  one. 

Beauty  departs  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  vouth ;  loveliness  shines  even 
among  the  ruins  of  age,  with  an  indescribably  delightful  brightness. 

Beauty  is  for  the  eye  alone ;  loveliness  rather  for  the  heart 

Purity  and  goodness  are  the  essential  constituents  of  loveliness. 

Out  of  its  clear  and  peaceful  eyes  looks  an  unspotted  heart,  unconscious 
of  any  wild  passion  or  inner  rebellion.  Eurexbero. 

Only  in  cities,  where  men  pervert  nature  and  the  natural  order  of 
things,  making  man  womanish,  and  turning  ni^ht  into  day,  and  among 
universal  corruption,  do  we  find  it  not  surprismg  that  women  become 
mannish,  pursue  literature,  and  consider  themselves  better  fitted  for  the 
admiration  of  society  than  for  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle. 

There  it  is  thought  admirable  for  maidens  to  become  remarked  for 
making  conquests ;  to  be  well  read  in  romances ;  and  to  act  romances : 
while  they  waste  the  substance  of  their  parents  by  their  expenses,  snd 
repay  their  blind  affection  with  shameless  disobedience.  There  it  Is 
thought  admirable  for  mothers  to  be  more  devoted  to  public  amusements 
than  to  their  children ;  and  for  wives  to  belong  more  to  other  men  than  to 
those  to  whom  they  have  pledged  their  faith.  And  there  it  may  be  very 
proper  for  women  who  have  crown  too  old  for  such  luxurious  follies,  to 
end  by  becoming  devotees  or  mtriguantes.  &cnoKXE, 

Early  let  woman  learn  to  serve,  for  that  is  her  calling : 
For  by  serving  alone  she  attains  to  ruling ; . 
To  the  well-deserved  power  which  is  hers  in  the  household. 
The  sister  serves  her  brother  while  young ;  and  serves  her  parents ; 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  ever  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  foul  one. 
To  make  the  hours  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  hours  of  the  day ; 
To  think  no  labor  too  trifling,  and  never  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alone. 
Ani  lastly,  as  mother,  in  truth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtues. 

Goethe, 

In  educating  girls,  the  mode  of  instruction  required  is  entirely  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  which  is  proper  for  boys. 

The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  natural  tendency  to  lawlessness,  must  bo 
early  brought  under  discipline,  sent  to  school,  accustomed  to  regular 
mental  labor  and  to  obedient  subjection  to  regular  rules,  as  is  required 
by  the  fature  lives  and  duties  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Fenelon  says,  **a  too  pedantic  regularity,  which 
requires  incessant  study  without  any  intermissions,  is  very  injurious  to 
girls." 

A  definite  daily  order  of  exercises  should  be  prescribed  to  girls  to  be 
strictly  followed. 

But  they  must  from  childhood  up  be  accustomed,  whenever  it  is  neoes* 
sary,  to  leave  their  book  or  their  piano,  to  take  care  of  some  little  child, 
or  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  their  parents. 

Such  interruptions  can  not  of  course  be  put  down  in  the  order  of  exer- 
cises ;  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Then,  after  doing  these  kindnesses,  they  should  return  to  their  woxk 
and  read  or  play  on  as  quietly  as  if  they  had  not  been  interrupted. 
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This  species  of  discipline  should  teach  them  to  love  not  merely  with 
words,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Goethe  says,  '*  By  such  services  they 
attain  to  ruling,  to  their  proper  power  in  the  household.** 

Yon  Raumeb. 

In  order  to  avoid  one-sidedness  and  defects  in  female  education,  it  must 
not  be  without  female  influence ;  for  male  instructors  are  liable  to  influ- 
ence girls  too  much  towards  their  own  character,  which  may  result  in 
losing  the  delicacy  of  the  feminine  character,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
gome  traits  of  an  inappropriate  kind. 

Still,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  education  of  girls  should  bo  in 
charge  of  a  man.  Baub. 

Inspiriting  music,  breathing  courage  and  boldness,  is  proper  for  men ; 
but  that  which  imports  moderation,  mildness,  modesty,  for  women. 

Plato. 

The  principle  that  children  should  read  nothing  bad  or  vulgar,  -admits 
of  full  application  to  music. 

For  if  they  have  from  an  early  period  only  heard,  sung  and  played 
what  is  good,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them,  as  their  sphere  of 
vision  enlarges  with  their  growth  to  flee  from  all  bad  music,  and  to  like 
what  is  beautiful  and  good,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  very  many  who  have  had  the  ill  fortune 
from  their  childhood  to  hear  and  practice  and  live  in  associations  with  bad 
music  only.  It  is  very  uncommon,  and  very  difficult,  for  such  persons  to 
bring  themselves  back  from  their  impure  music  to  that  which  is  pure,  to 
cure  themselves  of  their  seated  habits,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  such 
music  only  as  is  correct  and  beautiful  Yon  Raumeb. 

Music  is  on  some  accounts  a  dangerous  study. 

If  a  painting  containing  a  mis-drawn  limb,  or  anything  immoral,  a 
correct  eye  will  find  abundant  grounds  for  criticism  ;  or  shame,  at  least  in 
the  presence  of  others,  will  direct  the  observation  elsewhere. 

But  everything  impure,  unnatural,  immoral,  may  creep  into  music ; 
and  thus  we  may  look  plainly  and  fully  at  what  we  should  for  decency*s 
sake  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  if  presented  by  the  pencil  or  by  words. 

Plato  wrote  in  opposition  to  immoral  music.  What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  misery  which  we  have  now-a-days  to 
endure  from  our  present  music,  so  unnaturally  composed,  so  excessively 
feeble  or  wild  or  amorous,  and  yet  so  seldom  rising  to  true  fire  and  energy. 

In  music  as  now  too  often  employed  in  education,  wo  find  everywhere 
art  and  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  difficulties,  overloading  instead  of 
feeling  and  clearness  ;  but  after  subtracting  what  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  gratification  of  the  composer^s  vanity,  we  have  left  very  little  that  gives 
us  hope  or  pleasure.  And  accordingly  our  young  ladies,  as  soon  as  they 
have  a  home  of  their  own  to  live  in,  usually  fling  all  their  artistic  music, 
with  delight,  to  the  winds. 

Music  will  only  seem  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  into  a  state  of 
ideal  sensibility ;  and  the  musician  who  can  not  do  this  is  nothing  but  a 
mechanic — nothing  more,  even,  than  a  vulgar  hod-carrier. 

Healthy  feeling  is  never  confused,  nor  does  it  go  beyond  self-control. 

Your  favorite  symphonies,  fantasias,  pot-pourris,  &c,  are  often  the  most 
ridiculous  stuff  in  the  world.  They  begin  with  some  passage  full  of  mys- 
tery ;  then  comes  a  volley  as  if  of  artillery ;  then  a  sudden  silence ;  then 
an  unexpected  waltz-movement;  then,  just  as  this  begins  to  be  inspirit- 
ing, an  equally  sensible  and  sudden  plunge  into  a  passage  full  of  depth 
and  melancholy  ;  then  into  a  furious  storm ;  then,  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  storm,  we  are  presented,  after  a  brief  paiise,  with  some  mere  trifling. 
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and  lastly  with  a  finale  in  tho  nature  of  a  hurra !  and  then  everybodj 
gathers  around  with  cries  of  delight 

Such  things  please,  it  is  true ;  but  how  ? 

But  the  worst  thing  of  all  is,  that  under  the  favorite  name  of  "  eflfects," 
we  find  the  most  destructive  and  poisonous  matter  recommended ;  espe- 
cially such  convulsive,  distorted,  extravagant,  astounding,  raving  coofii- 
sions  of  sounds,  as  excite  everything  evil  in  man. 

If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  knew  what  that  music  is  which  ther 
often  have  to  hear,  and  even  to  sing  and  play,  they  would  perish  with 
shame  and  indignation.  Tuibact.    . 

The  house  should  be  free  from  unpleasant  pictures,  and  from  ambig» 
uous  or  wanton  ones.  It  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  adorned  as  much  as 
possible  with  such  as  are  pure  and  beautiful ;  whose  silent,  "but  ennobling 
and  constant  companionship  will  be  found  to  exercise  upon  children  an 
immeasurable  influence  for  good. 

Girls  particularly,  should  from  an  early  age  be  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  pictures  of  celebrated  works  of  art,  churches,  palaces,  galleries 
of  painting,  &c 

Productions  of  art  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  even  upon  the 
minds  of  children. 

But  all  premature  criticism  on  such  subiects  should  be  avoided,  for  fear 
of  affected  admiration  and  pert  foolish  fault  finding. 

A  silent  and  natural  examination  of  works  of  art,  where  the  beholder 
**  forgets  self  and  the  world,  and  lives  in  the  objects  only,'*  is  the  true  one; 
and  can  not  do  harm. 

Girls  should  learn  drawing  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practising  at  home. 
The  teacher  should  pay  especial  attention  to  drawing  from  nature ;  and 
should  use  copying  as  a  mere  technical  exercise. 

Such  instruction,  but  alK>ve  all,  the  quiet  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
works  of  great  masters  educates  girls  to  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
good,  and  to  disgust  at  what  is  ugly  and  bad.  This  love  and  disgust  will 
have  much  influence  even  upon  their  daily  life  at  home ;  for  their  eyes 
when  thus  trained,  would  quickly  detect  anything  inconsistent,  untastefial 
or  misplaced  about  them,  and  would  never  be  at  ease  until  it  was  corrected. 

Botany,  as  a  science  in  the  masculine  sense,  is  not  a  proper  study  for 
girls. 

Girls  should  rather  be  trained  in  the  direction  of  art  They  should 
look  upon  flowers,  not  as  an  analyzing  botanist  does,  but  as  a  sensitive 
flowei^-painter  would. 

The  love  of  girls  for  flowers  is  to  be  cultivated ;  they  may  tend  them 
most  carefully,  and  follow  their  development  from  their  first  sprouting  up 
to  tho  ripening  of  the  seed. 

This  pleasure  in  flowers  is  like  the  pleasure  that  girls  find  in  taking  care 
of  domestic  animals,  lambs,  poultry,  pigeons,  &c  Yoh  RAUxsa. 

The  gods  have  destined  and  fitted  the  nature  of  man  and  woman  fbr 
society ;  in  that  not  each  of  them  is  capable  of  everything,  but  that  each 
is  suited  for  that  in  which  the  other  is  deficient ;  in  order  that  both  to- 
gether may  fulfill  a  complete  destiny. 

The  one  is  stronger  and  the  other  weaker,  that  the  timidity  of  the  lat- 
ter may  make  her  more  prudent,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  former  may 
make  him  a  protector. 

The  one  procures  what  is  needful  without,  and  the  other  takes  care  of 
it  in  the  home. 

The  woman  is  w^ker  and  better  fitted  to  a  sedentary  life  and  can  not 
so  well  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Man  can  not  so  well  bear  quiet  and  stillness ;  and  movement  is  natoral 
to  him.  Abistotle. 
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The  principal  duty  of  woman,  ns  well  as  the  peculiar  sphere  of  her 
efforts,  has  been  much  more  distinctly  defined  by  nature  than  that  of  men, 
whose  sphere  of  activity  is  out  of  all  comparison  wider  and  more  various. 

Man  needs  to  develop  all  the  infinite  endowments  of  his  nature ;  to 
gradually  bring  into  activity  all  the  perfections  whose  germs  slumber 
within  him ;  and  to  make  use  of  all  these  powers  in  all  the  relations  and 
changes  of  life. 

But  how  much  more  limited  is  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  other 
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The  destiny  of  the  young  girl  is,  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

The  wife  must  live  for  her  family ;  must  watch  over  its  property ;  must 
thus  have  special  charge  of  the  ordering  and  management  of  all  little  mat- 
ters as  they  come  up ;  and  above  all,  must  nurse,  or  at  least  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  the  children  to  whom  she  has  given  birth,  until  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  become  so  far  educated  and  independ- 
ent by  her  example  and  her  teaching,  as  not  to  need  her  protection.  This 
period  is  earlier  reached  by  sons,  who  receive  their  education  from  the 
world,  than  by  girls,  who  usually  go  from  their  mother's  care  into  the 
charge  of  a  husband. 

The  bodily  organization  of  women  in  part  prepares  them  for  this  sphere 
of  duty  ;  as  do  also  the  mental  endowments  and  powers  of  that  sex ;  the 
perfectibility  of  which  clearly  shows  that  woman  as  well  as  man  belongs 
to  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  cultivation  of  their  understanding,  judgment  and  reason,  in  part  by 
studies  of  a  generally  useful  character,  in  part  adapted  especially  to  the 
needs  of  the  sex,  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  their  education. 
Learning,  properly  so  called,  is  useless  to  them,  and  commonly  injurious. 

The  education  of  the  sense  of  beauty — of  the  taste — is  only  harmful 
when  it  is  made  the  principal  object 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
fancy  and  of  the  feelings,  it  must  be  conducted  with  the  extremest  care ; 
and  the  materials  for  it  must  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Most  of  our  novels  and  plays,  and  very  many  poems,  can  bo  used  in 
education  only  with  the  greatest  risk. 

The  languages,  the  native  language  in  particular,  are  a  valuable  means 
for  educating  the  mind,  and  this  the  more  because  the  study  of  them  will 
act  as  a  preservative  against  an  unhappy  tendency  to  read  indiscriminate- 
ly all  manner  of  German  books ;  and  because  only  the  best  foreign  books 
will  be  read. 

Geography  and  history  should  be  not  mere  lists  of  names,  but  should 
be  shown  to  be  rich  in  great  deeds  and  great  men,  the  knowledge  of  whom 
will  elevate  the  soul,  and  will  prevent  from  seeking  after  foolish  novelties. 

Music,  singing,  drawing,  rightly  studied,  will  excellently  occupy  many 
hours  ;  will  keep  the  student  at  home,  and  are  capable  of  being  brought 
into  a  useful  harmony  with  the  moral  feelings. 

Intercourse  with  mtelligent  men  is  a  far  more  certain  and  effectual 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind,  than  reading  books.  The  latter  is  of  but 
little  use  m  cultivating  the  undei-standing ;  and  we  often  find  persons  of 
extensive  reading,  who  are  quite  destitute  of  comprehensive  ideas,  and  are 
unable  to  carry  on  an  intelligent  and  connected  conversation. 

That  all  this  may  be  accomplished — at  least  among  the  educated  classes 
— without  derogating  from  the  most  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  womanly 
duties,  has  been  so  often  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
pretended  that  girls  must  devote  all  their  livts  to  sewing,  washing,  cook- 
ing and  nursing  children.  All  these  things  should  be  understood  and 
done ;  but  it  is  degrading  the  female  sex  to  set  it  down  as  fit  for  these 
things  only.  Niemeyek. 
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The  Ohio  Female  College,  is  the  oldest  of  a  class  of  Semina- 
ries of  learning  that  have  sprang  np  in  the  Western  States  within 
the  last  few  years  of  very  marked  peculiarities  and  characteristicB. 
They  have  not  yet  assumed  their  adult  form ;  hut  their  youth  is  one 
of  great  promise  and  of  most  commanding  interest  to  every  Chris- 
tian philanthropist  They  have  worthily  taken  a  new  family  name — 
Female  College — a  name,  if  not  to  be  preferred  before  any  that  a 
classic  genius  might  invent  for  them,  is  significant  and  has  become 
now  too  firmly  rooted  in  use  to  be  extirpated.  They  aim  to  furnish 
to  the  young  women  of  our  land  a  traly  *' liberal"  culture,  equally 
thorough,  complete,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  ''  liberal,"  as  that 
furnished  in  our  best  colleges  for  young  men,  although  of  somewhat 
different  style.  The  education  they  offer  is  not,  indeed,  that  which 
will  best  fit  for  the  bar,  the  foram,  the  pulpit,  the  public  walks  of 
life ;  it  is  shaped,  rather  for  the  domestic  sphere,  that  in  it  there  may 
be  the  light  and  cheer  and  wholesome  air  of  solid  learaing,  and  re- 
fining art,  of  invigprated,  enlarged,  and  furnished  intellect,  of  gen- 
erous and  refined  sensibility,  and  cultivated  manners ;  in  short,  a 
genuine  Christian  culture. 

The  Institution  was  opened  under  this  name  on  Thursday,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September,  1840.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Febra- 
ary,  1851,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  under  a  special  charter  conferring  the  amplest  powers  and 
privileges  of  a  close  corporation.  Hon.  John  McLean,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trastees,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  his  death. 

The  site  selected  for  the  College  was  on  the  highest  and  most 
commanding  of  the  several  elevations  overlooking  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Ohio  River  in  its  vicinity — since  called  College  HilL 
The  site  is  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water ;  and  as 
the  ground  £sills  away  somewhat  in  the  direction  from  the  river  into 
the  extended  table-land  reaching  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  the 
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view  from  the  tower  of  the  College  sweeps  an  horizon  of  fifty  miles 
radius.  Embracing  a  landscape  as  diversified  and  beaatiful  as  it  is 
extensive.  With  easy  access  to  the  city,  from  which  it  is  bat  six 
miles  distant,  it  enjoys  the  quiet  and  undistracting  seclusion  of  the 
country,  together  with  command  of  ready  intercourse  with  all  that 
in  the  life  of  a  great  city  should  interest  the  student. 

The  grounds  first  secured  for  the  Institution  embraced  an  area  of 
about  fifteen  acres,  to  which  additions  have  since  been  made,  so  that 
the  College  plot  now  comprises  about  twenty-three  acres.  They  lie 
most  invitingly  to  all  the  decorations  of  art,  and  are  made  to  present 
a  landscape  of  uncommon  beauty  and  in  admirable  keeping  with 
the  high  objects  of  the  Institution.  A  botanic  and  flower  garden 
and  conservatory  and  an  extensive  kitchen  garden  are  connected  with 
them,  afibrding  ample  supplies  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  the  needs 
of  study  and  of  taste.  From  the  beautiful  artificial  lake  on  the 
grounds,  that  covers  one  or  two  acres  in  surface,  and  is  filled  with 
living  water  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet,  a  hydraulic  ram 
forces  water  in  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the  jet  cPeau  in  front  of 
the  main  building,  and  to  make  up  any  accidental  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  rain  water,  on  which  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  for  the 
ordinary  wants  of  the  Institution. 

Four  buildings  were  early  provided  for  the  uses  of  the  college ; 
one  of  which  was  designed  for  the  chapel,  the  other  three  for  dor- 
mitories and  other  accommodations  for  boarding  the  pupils  from 
abroad.  Provision  was  thus  at  once  made  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  Of  these  structures  the  largest,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  September,  1854. 

On  the  same  ground,  another  structure  was  at  once  built,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  former  in  size  and  beauty,  and  the  character  of  its  ar- 
rangements for  the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order  of  its  inmates. 
This  model  structure  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment, one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  long  and  eighty  one  feet 
deep.  It  contains  ten  spacious  halls,  and  ninety-seven  principal 
apartments.  It  is  heated  by  fresh  air  received  through  a  tower  some 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  and  conveyed  into  chambers  of  steam- 
pipes  heated  by  steam  generated  some  two  hundred  feet  distant,  and 
thence  conducted  through  separate  flues  in  the  partition  walls  which 
are  for  that  purpose,  and  for  security  double,  and  of  brick,  into  the 
several  apartments.  In  this  way  and  by  a  reverse  order  of  valves 
and  flues  for  summer  use,  the  atmosphere  in  all  the  rooms  is  kept 
ever  pure  and  fresh,  as  well  as  even  of  comfortable  temperature. 
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This  method  of  ventilation  and  wanning,  original  in  much  of  its 
details,  and  the  resalt  of  much  study  and  experiment,  has  since  been 
extensively  introduced  into  the  public  buildings  of  the  State,  being 
recommended  by  its  superior  conduciveness  to  health,  comfort,  and 
security  from  fire,  as  well  as  by  considerations  of  economy  and  con- 
venience. Every  room  is  lighted  by  gas  manufactured  on  the 
premises,  and  supplied  with  filtered  rain  water  from  a  hydrant  in 
each.  In  addition  to  other  accommodations,  this  building  contains 
eight  bathing  rooms  for  warm,  cold,  and  shower  baths. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  two  stages,— one  preparatory 
of  two  years,  the  other  collegiate  of  four  years.  For  admission  to 
the  collegiate  course,  the  pupil  must  be  of  the  age  of  fourteen  yearSi 
and  be  qualified  to  pursue  with  advantage  the  studies  of  the  coarse. 
These  are,  in  Science,  during  the  first  year,  Robinson's  University 
Algebra,  Wilson's  Universal  History,  and  Wood's  Class-Book  of 
Botany ;  the  second  year.  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Plane  and 
Spherical  (Davies'  Legendre,)  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
with  Experimental  Lectures,  and  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  the  third 
year,  Physical  Astronomy,  (Robinson's  University,)  Geology  (Hitch* 
cock's,)  Hooker's  Higher  Physiology,  Guizot's  Earth  and  Man; 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  Alexander's  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity; in  the  fourth  year,.  Haven's  Mental  Philosophy,  or  Bowen^s 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Hamilton's  Logic,  fiLickok's  or  Haven^s 
Moral  Science,  Day's  Rhetoric,  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  and 
Day's  Book-keeping.  A  course  of  Latin  is  required  in  addition,  in 
order  to  graduation,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training  in  elocution,  and 
English  Composition.  The  study  of  English  Literature  in  its  his- 
tory and  peculiarities  is  pursued  chiefly  by  oral  instruction  and  sys* 
tematic  exercises  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Day's  Rhetorical 
Praxis,  and  Cleveland's  Compendium.  The  Greek,  and  also  the 
Modem  European  Languages  are  optional  studies.  Drawing  and 
Painting  are  also  optional;  and  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  In 
these  optional  branches,  the  desire  is  to  provide  the  most  complete 
and  thorough  instruction ;  so  that  there  shall  be  furnished  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institution  the  highest  order  of  instructors  and  the 
most  ample  facilities  for  culture  in  all  the  departments  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  in  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Music. 

In  Physical  Culture,  the  system  of  exercise,  improved  and  adapted 
to  American  Educational  wants,  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  is  in  successful  use 
in  the  college. 

The  religious  character  of  the  Institution  is  Evangelical  Christian 
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without  Denominationalism.    The  pupils  worship  Sunday  morning 
in  the  neighboring  church,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  college. 

The  literary  distinctions  awarded  by  the  Institution  are  the 
Baccalaureate  Degree  on  the  completion  of  the  regular  collegiate 
course  of  study ;  and  the  Crown-Laureate  on  the  completion  of  a 
two  years'  graduate  course. 

The  history  of  the  college  shows  it  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  attendance  in  the  aggregate  has  averaged  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  each  year;  and  the  number  of  pupils,  in  actual 
attendance  has  increased  for  the  last  ^\e  or  six  years,  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building  in  a  very  uniform  ratio  of  about  twenty 
per  cent,  a  year.  The  fact,  in  this  increase  of  actual  attendance,  of 
greatest  significance  is  this ;  that  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  increase 
of  the  average  period  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  re- 
spectively. In  correspondence  with  this,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
and  rapidly  rising  standard  of  attainment  and  discipline.  Although 
a  truly  liberal  education  for  either  sex  must  be  confined  to  the  com- 
paratively few  yet  the  diflfusion  through  these  few  of  a  perfect  cul- 
ture penetrates  the  masses  of  society  with  an  elevating,  refining 
power  that  can  not  well  be  over-estimated. 

The  first  graduates  of  the  College  were  of  the  class  of  1851, — 
two  in  number:  in  the  class  of  1862,  there  were  seventeen.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  to  1862,  inclusive,  is  ninety-five,  of  whom 
three  are,  now — May,  1863,  deceased. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  collegiate 
year  ending  June  11th,  1863,  is  two  hundred  and  one,  of  whom, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  boarders  in  the  Institution.  They 
were  from  Ohio,  126 ;  from  Indiana,  41 ;  from  Kentucky,  16  ;  from 
Tennessee;  6 ;  Virginia,  4 ;  California,  2 ;  Illinois,  2 ;  from  Iowa, 
New  York,  Alabama,  Washington  City,  South  America,  each,  one. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  for  the  year  ending  June,  1863,  con- 
sists of  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Wallace^  Principal,  assisted  by  twenty  associated 
professors,  lecturers,  and  instructors,  of  whom  four  are  gentlemen 
and  sixteen  ladies. 

The  period  of  Instruction  each  year,  including  a  wjnter  recess  of 
about  two  weeks,  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays,  is 
forty  weeks,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  and  end- 
ing with  the  Annual  Commencement  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
June. 


^  VII.     A  LECTURE/. 

ON  SPECIAL  PREPARATION,  A  PREREQUISITE  TO  TEACHING,  1838. 

BT  HOOtkCK  MANX, 


Oentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  we  are  again  assembled  to  bold  coonsel 
together  fur  the  welfare  of  our  children.  On  this  occasioii  we  have  much  reasoa 
to  meet  each  other  with  vcHces  of  congratulation  and  hearts  of  gladness.  Durinff 
the  past  year  the  cause  of  Popular  &lucation  in  this  Commonwealth  has  gainea 
some  suffrages  of  public  ophiion.  On  presentins^  its  wants  and  its  claims  to  citi- 
zens in  every  part  of  the  State,  I  have  found  that  there  were  many  individuaU 
who  upprociiitcd  its  importance,  and  who  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  gira 
utterance  and  action  to  their  feelings ; — ^in  almost  every  town,  some, — in  many, 
a  band. 

Some  of  our  hopes,  also,  have  become  factsw  The  last  Legislature  acted  to- 
ward this  cause  the  part  of  a  wise  and  faithful  guardian.  Inquiries  having  been 
sent  into  all  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  to  ascertain  the  deficiencies  in  our  Com- 
mon-School system,  and  the  causes  of  failure  in  its  workings;  and  the  results  of 
those  inquiries  having  been  communicated  to  the  Legislature, — together  with 
suggestions  for  the  application  of  a  few  obvious  and  energetic  remedies, — ^that 
boily  forthwith  enacted  such  laws  as  the  wants  of  the  system  most  immediately 
and  imperiously  demanded.  Probably  at  no  sessioo  since  the  origin  of  our  Com- 
mon-Sdiool  system  have  laws  more  propitious  to  its  welfare  been  made,  than 
during  the  last. 
***  ««  «** 

But  among  all  the  auspicious  events  of  the  past  year,  ought  not  the  frienda 
of  Popular  Education  to  be  most  grateful,  on  account  of  the  offer  made  by  a  pri- 
vate gentlemanf  to  the  Legislature,  of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  upon  the 
conditions  that  the  State  should  add  thereto  an  equal  sum,  and  that  the  amount 
sliould  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  Common  Schools,  and  of  the  promptness  and  unanimitv  wiu 
which  the  Legislature  acceded  to  the  proposition  ?  I  say,  the  unanimity^  for  tlie 
vote  was  entirely  unanimous  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there  was  bat 
one  nay  in  the  Senate.  Vast  donations  have  been  made  in  this  Commonwealth, 
botli  by  the  government  and  by  individuals,  for  the  cause  of  learning  in  some  of 
its  liigher,  and,  of  course,  more  limited  departments ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  instance  where  any  coiii^idonible  sum  has  been  given  for  the  cause  of  educft- 
tiun,  generally,  and  irrespective  of  class,  or  sect,  or  party.  Munificent  donationa 
have  frequently  been  made,  among  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  other  States  and 
countries,  to  perpetuate  some  distinctive  theory  or  dogma  of  one's  own,  or  to  re- 
quite a  peculiar  few  who  may  have  honored  or  flattered  the  giver.  But  this 
wa8  given  to  augment  the  common  mass  of  intelligence,  and  to  promote  univer- 
sal culture ;  it  was  given  with  a  high  and  enlightened  disregard  or  all  local,  perty, 
per?>^)nal,  or  sectional  views ;  it  was  given  for  the  direct  nenefit  of  all  the  heart 
and  ull  the  mind,  extant^  or  to  he  extant^  in  our  beloved  Commonwealth ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  certainly  stands  out  almost,  if  not  absolutely  alone,  both  in  the 
amount  of  tlie  donation,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  motive  that  prompted  it  I 
will  nut  tarnish  the  brightness  of  this  deed  by  attempting  to  gild  it  with  praise. 

*  Copied,  by  perraimion,  from  I^Mturcs  on  Rdmeation  hy  Horaes  Mmnn^  SeereUnt  of  the  JWm* 
BoekHsetu  Board  yf  Edueation.  BoHtoD:  WlllUun  B.  Powle.  1845.  Moat  of  tbe  Lectnras  em- 
braced iu  thb  volume  wore  delivered  by  Mr.  Mum  before  oonveptkms  of  the  flrJends  of  ediicstioB, 
held  In  the  several  conDties  of  Maauchiuetto  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  ftom  1838  to  1843.  Hie 
leaiire  which  follows  wu  delivered  in  183tt,  to  prepare  the  public  mhid  for  a  fhir  trial  of  the 
experiment  of  providing  means  for  the  special  qualification  of  teadiers  for  the  oooibioo  schoola 
of  the  Bute. 

t  Hon.  Edmund  I>wlght,  of  BosUw. 
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One  of  the  truest  and  most  imprcwive  sentences  ever  uttered  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is,  however,  so  appropriate,  and  forces  itself  so  strongly  upon  my  mind,  thai 
I  cannot  repress  its  utterance.  When  that  plain  and  homely  Scotch  girl,  Jeannia 
Deans, — the  hi^^hest  of  all  the  characters  ever  conceived  by  that  gifted  author,^ 
is  pleading  her  suit  before  the  British  queen,  and  showing  herself  therein  to  be 
ten  times  a  queen, — she  utters  the  sentiment  I  refer  to :  **  But  when,"  says  she, 
''the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  and  when  the  boor  of 
death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low,  then  it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for 
oursells,  but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly." 

Tlicre  is,  then,  at  last,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  a 
recognition  of  the  expediency  of  providing  means  for  the  special  qualificatioQ  of 
teachers  for  our  Common  Schools ;  or,  at  least,  of  submitting  that  question  to  a 
&ir  experiment  Let  us  not,  however,  deceive  or  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
belief,  tliat  such  an  opinion  very  generally  prevails,  or  is  very  deeply  seated. 
A  few,  and  tliose,  as  we  believe,  best  qualified  to  judge,  hold  this  opinion  as  an 
axiom.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  great  numbers ;  and  it  requires  no  prophetic 
vision  to  foresee  tliat  any  plan  for  carrying  out  this  object,  however  wiaelj 
framed,  will  liave  to  encounter  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  but  the 
hostility  of  the  selfish. 

The  most  momentous  practical  questions  now  before  our  State  and  country 
are  these :  In  order  to  preserve  our  republican  institutions,  must  not  our  Com- 
mon Schools  be  elevated  in  character  and  increased  in  efficiency  f  and,  in  order 
to  brin^  our  schools  up  to  the  point  of  excellence  demanded  by  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  must  there  not  be  a  special  course  of  study  and  training  to  qualify 
teachers  for  their  office  f  No  other  worldly  interest  presents  any  question  com- 
parable to  these  in  importance.  To  the  more  special  consideration  of  the  latter, 
— namely,  whether  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  require  a  special  course  of 
study  and  training  to  qualify  them  for  their  vocation, — I  solicit  your  attention, 
during  the  residue  of  tiiis  address. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  any  particular  mode  of  preparation,  or  of  prepara- 
tion in  any  particular  class  of  institutions, — whether  Normal  Schools,  special  de- 
partments la  academies,  colleges,  or  elsewhere, — to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
uistitutions.    What  I  insist  upon,  is,  not  the  form,  but  the  substance. 

In  treating  this  subject,  duty  will  require  me  to  speak  of  errors  and  deficien- 
cies ;  and  of  the  inadequate  conceptions  now  entertained  of  the  true  office  and 
mission  of  a  teacher.  Inis  is  a  painful  obligation,  and  in  discharging  it  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  bo  misunderstood  by  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind.  Toward  the 
teachers  of  our  schools, — as  a  class, — I  certainly  possess  none  but  the  most  fira- 
ternal  feelings.  Their  want  of  adequate  qualifications  is  the  want  of  the  times, 
rather  than  of  themselves.  Teachers,  heretofore,  have  only  been  partakers  in  a 
ffeneral  error, — an  error  in  which  you  and  I,  my  hearers,  have  been  as  profoundly 
K)st  as  they.  Let  this  be  their  excuse  hitherto,  and  let  the  ignorance  of  the  past 
be  winked  at ;  but  the  best  service  we  can  now  render  them,  is  to  take  this 
excuse  away,  by  showing  the  inadequacy  and  the  unsoundness  of  our  farmer 
views.  Let  all  who  shall  henceforth  strive  to  do  better,  stand  acquitted  for  past 
delinquendes ;  but  will  not  those  deserve  a  double  measure  of  condemnation  who 
shall  set  themselves  in  array  against  measures,  which  so  many  wise  and  good 
men  have  approved, — at  least  until  those  measures  have  been  fairly  tested? 
When  the  tree  shall  have  been  planted  long  enough  to  mature  its  fruit,  then, 
let  it  be  known  by  its  frtiit 

No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  an  individual  could  build  up  a  material  temple, 
and  give  it  strength,  and  convenience,  and  fair  proportions,  without  first  master- 
ing the  architectural  art ;  but  we  have  employed  thousands  of  teachers  for  our 
children,  to  build  up  the  immortal  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  never  given 
to  this  divine,  educational  art,  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  preliminary  study  or  atten- 
tion. How  often  have  we  sneered  at  Dogberry  in  the  play,  because  he  holds 
that  "  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature ;"  when  we  ourselves  have  undertaken 
to  teach,  or  have  employed  teachers,  whose  only  fitness  for  giving  instruction, 
not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in  all  other  things^  has  come  by  nature,  if  it 
has  come  at  all ;  that  is,  in  exact  accordance  with  Dogberry's  philosophy. 

In  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  this  question, — namely,  that  all  teachers  do 
require  a  special  course  of  study  and  training,  to  qualify  them  for  their  profi 
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• 
mon, — I  will  not  higgle  with  mj  adversary  in  adjoBtiDg  preliminaries.  He  may 
be  the  disciple  of  any  scliool  m  metaphysics,  and  he  may  hold  what  faith  he 
pleases,  respecting  the  mind's  nature  and  essence.  Be  he  spiritualist  or  mate- 
rialist, it  here  matters  not, — nay,  though  he  should  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
substance  as  mind  or  spirit  at  all,  I  will  not  stop  to  dispute  that  point  with  him, 
— ^preferritig  rather  to  imitate  the  example  of  those  old  knights  of  the  tourna- 
ment, who  felt  such  confidence  in  the  justness  of  their  cause,  tluit  tlicy  gave 
their  adversaries  the  advantage  of  sun  and  wind.  For,  whatever  the  mind  may 
be,  in  its  inscrutable  nature  or  essence,  or  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
mind  or  spirit  at  all,  properly  so  called,  this  we  have  seen  ancf  do  know,  that 
there  come  beings  into  this  world,  with  every  incoming  generation  of  children, 
who,  although  at  first  so  ignorant,  helpless,  speechless, — so  incapable  of  all  mo> 
tion,  upright  or  rotary, — thai  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  they  have  not 
lost  their  way,  and  come,  by  mistake,  into  the  wrong  world ;  yet,  after  a  few 
swift  years  have  passed  away,  we  see  thousands  of  these  same  ignorant  and 
helpless  beings,  expiating  horrible  offenses  in  prison-cells,  or  dashing  theniselvea 
to  death  against  the  bars  of  a  maniac's  cage ; — others  of  them,  we  see,  holding 
**  colloquy  sublime,"  in  halls  where  a  nation's  ^te  is  arbitrated,  or  solving  soma 
of  the  mightiest  problems  that  belong  to  this  wonderful  universe  *« — and  others 
still,  tlicre  are,  who,  b^r  daily  and  nightly  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  Ood,  have 
kindled  that  fire  of  divine  truth  witinn  their  bosoms,  by  which  they  become  thoee 
moral  luminaries  whose  light  shineth  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  unto  the 
other.  And  this  amazing  change  in  these  feeble  and  helpless  creatures, — this 
transfiguration  of  them  for  good  or  for  evil, — is  wrought  by  laws  of  organizatioo 
and  of  increase,  as  certain  in  their  operation,  and  as  mfalhble  in  their  results,  as 
those  by  which  the  skillful  gardener  substitutes  flowers,  and  delicious  fruits,  and 
healing  herbs,  for  briers,  and  thorns,  and  poisonous  plants.  And  as  we  hold  the 
gardener  responsible  for  the  productions  of  his  garden,  so  is  the  community  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  its  children. 

Some,  indeed,  maintain,— erroneously  as  we  believe, — that  a  difference  in  edu- 
cation is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  differences  existing  among  men.  They  hold 
that  all  persons  come  into  the  world  just  alike  in  disposition  and  capacity,  though 
they  go  through  it  and  out  of  it  so  amazingly  diverse,  lliey  hold,  in  short,  tluit 
if  any  two  men  had  changed  cradles,  they  would  have  changed  characters  and 
epitaphs ; — that,  not  only  does  the  same  quantity  of  substance  or  essence  go  to 
tno  constitution  of  every  human  mind,  but  that  all  minds  are  of  the  siune  qiuility 
also, — all  having^  the  same  powers,  and  bearing,  originally,  the  same  image  and 
superscription,  like  so  many  naif-dollars  struck  at  the  government  mint. 

i^ut  deeply  as  education  goes  into  the  core  of  the  heart  and  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  we  do  not  claim  for  it  any  such  prerogative.  Tliere  are  certain  sulMtruo- 
tures  of  temperament  and  disposition,  which  education  finds,  at  the  bt^ginniiig  of 
its  work,  ancl  which  it  can  never  wholly  annul  Nor  does  it  ooinpiMrt  with  the 
endless  variety  and  beauty  manifested  m  all  other  parts  of  the  Creator's  works, 
to  suppose  that  he  made  all  ears  and  eyes  to  be  delighted  with  tlie  same  tunes 
and  colors ;  or  provided  so  good  an  excuse  for  plagiarism,  as  that  all  minds  were 
made  to  tlunk  the  same  thoughts.  This  inherent  and  original  diversity,  however, 
only  increases  the  difficulty  of  education,  and  gives  additional  force  to  the 
argument  for  previous  preparation ;  for,  were  it  true  that  all  children  are  born 
just  alike,  in  disposition  and  capacity,  the  only  labor  would  be  to  discover  the 
right  method  for  educating  a  sin^rle  child,  and  to  stereotype  it  for  all  the  rest. 

This,  however,  we  must  oonccdo  to  those  who  affirm  the  original  equality  and 
exact  similitude  of  all  minds ; — namely,  that  all  minds  have  uie  same  element- 
ary  or  constituent  faculties.  This  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we  say  that  human 
nature  is  every  where  the  same.  This  is,  in  part,  what  the  Scriptures  mean 
when  they  say,  **  Qod  hath  made  of  one  Uood  all  nations  of  mea**  The  contrasts 
among  men  result,  not  from  the  possession  of  a  different  number  of  original  fiM»- 
nlties,  but  Jrom  possessing  the  same  faculties,  in  different  proportions,  and  in 
different  degrees  of  activity.  The  civilized  men  of  the  present  day,  have  neithor 
more  nor  less  faculties,  in  number,  than  their  barbarian  ancestors  had.  If  so^  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  about  what  year,  or  century,  a  new  good  fiicult/ 
was  given  to  the  race,  or  an  dd  bad  one  was  taken  away.  An  assembly  of 
dviliMd  men,  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  convening  to  devise  measures  fbr  ->-—-- 
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ishinij:  the  number  of  capital  crimes,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  oi^rftel 
puiUKhmentt,  were  bum  with  tlio  same  number  and  kind  (Mf  fiuniltiea, — thoogii 
utmbtleM  differing:  greatly  in  proportion  and  in  activity, — with  a  oompsoj  of 
Battan  i»liinderf«,  tm  tlie  oppoMte  »ido  of  the  globe,  who,  perhapa  at  the  auiM 
tiniti,  mav  be  going  to  attend  the  holiday  rites  of  a  public  ezecutioii,  and,  at  m 
their  wont,  to  dine  on  the  criminal.  As  each  human  face  has  the  same  number 
of  feature^  each  human  body  the  same  number  of  limbs,  muscles,  organs,  Ac^  to 
each  human  soul  has  the  sanic  capacities  of  Reason,  Cmscience,  Hope,  Fear,  LoTe^ 
Self-love,  (&c  Tlie  differences  lie  in  the  reUtirc  strength  and  supremacy  of 
the!«e  powers,  llie  human  eye  is  composed  of  about  twenty  distinct  parts  or 
pieces ;  yet  these  constituent  parts  are  so  differently  arrange'd  that  one  man  is 
i:ir-»i;^hted,  another  near-sighted.  When  an  oculist  has  mastered  a  knowled(ra 
of  one  eye,  he  knows  the  general  plan  upon  whicli  all  eyes  have  ^en  formed ; 
but  he  nm^t  still  learn  the  peculiarities  of  each,  or,  in  his  practice,  he  will  ruin 
all  he  touches.*  When  a  surgeon,  or  an  assassin,  knows  where  one  man*s  heart 
is,  he  ku<»ws,  substantially,  where  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  may  be  found. 
And  9o  of  the  mind  and  its  faculties.  It  is  because  of  this  conmiunity  of  original 
en<Iowments,  that  all  the  great  isorks  of  nature,  and  art,  and  science,  addreaa  a 
common  susceptibility  or  capacity,  existing  in  all  minds.  It  is  because  of  this 
kindred  nature  that  the  same  earth  is  given  to  us  all,  as  a  common  residence. 
The  possession  by  each  of  his  complement  of  powers  and  susceptibilities,  confers 
the  common  nature,  while  the  different  portions  or  degrees  in  which  they  exist, 
and  the  predominance  of  one  or  a  few  over  the  others,  break  us  up  into  moral 
and  intellectual  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  mulring  or 
of  carryuig  a  Revelation  to  the  whole  human  race,  unless  that  race  has  comnxNi 
capacities  and  wants  to  which  the  revelation  is  adapted.  And  hence  we  learn 
the  appalling  truth, — a  truUi  which  should  strike  **  loud  on  the  heart  as  thunder 
oh  the  ear," — that  every  child  bom  into  this  world  has  tendencies  and  suscepti- 
bilities pointing  to  the  furthest  extremes  of  good  and  evil  Each  one  has  the 
capacity  of  immeasurable  virtue  or  vice.  As  each  body  has  an  immensity  of 
natural  space  open  all  around  it,  so  each  spirit,  when  waked  into  life,  has  an  im- 
mensity of  moral  space  open  all  around  it.  Each  soul  has  a  pinion  by  which  it 
may  soar  to  the  hij^hest  empyrean,  or  swoop  downward  to  the  Tartarean  abyss^ 
In  the  feeblest  voice  of  infancy,  there  is  a  tone  which  can  be  made  to  pour  a 
sweeter  melody  into  the  symphonies  of  angels,  or  thunder  a  harsher  oiscord 
through  the  blasphemies  of  demons.  To  plume  these  wings  for  an  upper  or  a 
nether  flight ;  to  lead  these  voices  forth  into  harmony  or  dissonance ;  to  woo 
tliese  beings  to  go  where  they  should  go,  and  to  be  what  they  should  be,—- does 
it,  or  does  it  not,  my  friends,  require  some  knowledge,  some  anxious  forethought, 
some  enlightening  preparation  f 

You  must  pardon  me,  if  on  this  subject  I  speak  to  you  with  great  plainness; 
and  you  must  allow  me  to  appeal  directly  to  your  own  course  of  conduct  in 
other  things.  You  have  property  to  be  preserved  for  the  support  of  your  chil- 
dren while  you  live,  or,  when  you  die,  for  their  patrimony ;  you  have  health  and 
life  to  be  guarded  and  continued,  that  they  may  not  be  bereaved  of  their  natural 
protectors ; — and  you  have  the  children  themselves,  with  their  unbounded,  un- 
fathomable capacities  of  happiness  and  misery.  Now,  in  respect  to  your  prop- 
erty, what  is  it  your  wont  to  do,  when  a  young  lawyer  comes  into  the  village, 
erects  his  sign,  and  (tlie  most  unexclusive  of  men)  gives  to  the  public  a  general 
invitation?  Though  he  has  a  diploma  from  a  college,  and  the  solemn  approval 
of  bench  and  bar,  yet  how  warily  do  the  public  approach  him.  How  much  he  is 
reconnoitered  before  ho  is  retained.  How  many  premeditated  plans  are  laid  to 
appear  to  meet  him  accidentally,  to  talk  over  indifferent  subjects  with  him,^ 
the  weather,  the  crops,  or  Ck)ngressional  matters, — in  order  to  measure  hiiti,  and 
probe  him,  and  see  if  there  be  any  hopefulness  in  him.    And  should  all  things 

*  I  hsve  beard  that  disUngaldied  surgeon,  Doct  JTohn  C  Warren,  of  Boston,  relate  the  IbHow- 
iiig  anecdote,  which  hsppened  to  him  in  London :— Being  invited  to  witness  a  very  difllcalt  oper> 
ation  upon  the  humsn  eye,  bT  a  oelebrsied  English  ocalist,  lie  was  so  much  struck  by  the  skill 
and  Ktence  which  were  exhibited  by  the  operator,  that  he  sought  a  private  Intanrlew  with  him* 
to  inquire  by  what  means  lie  had  become  so  aooomplished  a  niaater  of  his  art  **  Sir,"  said  the 
oculist,  ^  i  Dpoilcd  a  hat-fUll  of  eyes  to  leam  it"  Thus  U  is  with  Incompetent  teachers ;  they  may 
spoil  wboolroom9>rull  of  children  to  leam  how  to  teachf— and  perhaps  may  not  always  laara 
even  then. 
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protniiie  favorably,  the  young  attorney  ia  intrui»ted,  in  the  first  invtanoo,  only  with 
some  outlawed  not«,  or  some  doubtful  account,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  No 
man  ever  thinks  of  trusting  a  case  which  involves  tlie  old  homestead,  to  liis  in- 
experienced hands.     He  would  as  soon  set  fire  to  it 

Su,  too,  of  a  young  physician.  No  matter  from  what  medical  collei^c,  home  or 
foreign,  lie  may  bring  his  cre'dentials.  From  day  to  day  the  neighbors  watch 
him  without  seeming  to  look  at  him.  In  good-wives'  parties,  the  question  is 
coufidentiaUy  discussed,  whether,  in  a  case  of  exigency,  it  would  bo  safe  to  send 
for  him.  And  when,  at  last,  he  is  gladdened  with  a  call,  it  is  only  to  look  at 
some  surface  ailment,  or  to  pother  a  Uttle  about  the  extremities.  Nobodir  allows 
him  to  lay  liis  unpractice'd  hand  upon  the  vital&  Now  tliio  common  sentiment.— 
this  common  practice  of  mankind, — is  only  the  instinctive  dictate  of  prudence. 
It  is  only  a  tacit  recognition  of  a  truth,  felt  by  all  sensible  m**!!,  that  there  arc  a 
thousand  ways  to  do  a  thing  wron^j^,  but  only  one  to  do  it  x^ht.  And  if  it  be 
but  reasonable  to  exercise  sucli  vigilance  and  caution,  in  ofilecting  a  healer  for 
our  bodies  which  perisli,  or  a  counselor  for  our  worldly  estates,  who  shall  assign 
limits  to  the  circumspection  and  fidelity  with  which  the  teachers  of  our  children 
should  be  chosen,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  or  even  montlis,  w\U 
determine,  as  by  a  sort  of  predestination,  upon  so  much  of  their  future  fortunes 
and  destiny  ? 

Again :  it  is  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  that  skill  and  facility,  in  all  other 
things,  depend  upon  study  and  practice.  We  always  demand  more,  where  op- 
portunities have  been  greater.  We  stamp  a  man  with  inferiority,  though  lie 
does  ten  times  better  than  another,  if  he  nas  had  tuienty  times  the  advantages. 
We  know  that  a  skillful  navigator  will  carry  a  vessel  through  perilous  straits,  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  save  cargo  and  lives,  while  an  ignorant  one  will  wreck  both, 
in  a  broad  chainneL  With  what  a  song  of  delight  we  have  all  witnessed,  how 
easily  and  surely  that  wise  and  good  man,  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution  in 
our  own  State,  will  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  insane ;  and  how,  when  each  faculty 
of  a  fiery  spirit  bursts  away  like  an  affrighted  steed  from  its  path,  this  mij^hty 
tamer  of  madmen  will  temper  and  quell  their  wild  impetuosity  and  restore  Uiem 
to  the  guidance  of  reason.  Nay,  the  great  moral  healer  can  do  this,  not  to  one 
only,  but  to  hundreds,  at  a  time ;  while,  even  in  a  far  shorter  period  than*  ho 
asiks  to  accomphsh '  such  a  wonderful  work,  an  ignorant  and  passionate  teacher 
will  turn  a  hundred  gentle,  confiding  spirits  into  rebels  and  anarchis'ts.  And, 
my  hearers,  we  recognize  the  existence  of  these  facts,  we  apply  these  obvious 
principles,  to  every  thinv  but  to  the  education  of  our  childrea 

Why  cannot  we  derive  instruction  even  from  the  folly  of  those  wandering 
showmen  who  spend  a  life  in  teaching  brute  animals  to  perform  wonderful  feat-s  f 
We  have  all  seen,  or  at  least  we  have  all  heard  of^  some  learned  horse,  or  learned 
pig,  or  learned  dog.  Though  the  superiority  over  their  fellows,  possessed  by 
tliet^e  brute  prodigies,  may  have  been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  possoi^ittn 
of  greater  natural  parts,  yet  it  must  be  mainly^ attributed  to  the  higher  compe- 
tency of  their  instructor.  Their  teacher  liad  acquired  a  deeper  insiglit  into  their 
natures ;  his  sagacious  practice  had  discovered  the  means  by  wliicli  their  talents 
could  be  unfolded  and  Drought  out.  However  unworthy  and  even  contemptible, 
therefore,  the  mere  trainer  of  a  dog  may  be,  yet  he  illustrates  a  great  principle. 
By  showhig  us  the  sui)eriority  of  a  well-trained  doir,  he  shows  wlmt  migtit  l»e  rhe 
superiority  of  a  well-trained  diild.  He  shows  us  that  liigher  ac(^ui<«itions. — what 
may  be  called  academical  attainments, — in  a  few  favored  individuals  of  the  Ca- 
nine race,  arc  not  so  much  the  results  of  a  more  brilliant  genius  on  the  part  of 
tlie  dc^-pupil,  as  they  are  the  natural  reward  and  consequence  of  his  enjoying 
tlio  instructions  of  aprofessor  who  has  concentrated  all  his  energies  upon  tlog- 
teaclilng. 

Surety  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  workman  should  understand  two  things  in 
regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  work :— ^r»^,  its  natural  properties,  qualities, 
luad  powers ;  and  %ecofuUy^  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  them,  with  a 
view  to  improvement.  In  relation  to  the  mecliamc  arts,  tins  is  aclmitted  by  alL 
Every  body  knows  that  the  strength  of  the  blow  must  be  adjusted  to  the  mal- 
leability of  the  metal  It  will  not  do  to  strike  glass  and  flint  either  with  tho 
same  force  or  with  the  same  implements ;  and  the  proper  instrument  will  ncvor 
be  selected  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  purpose  to  be  effected  by  its  use.    If  a 
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man  workiti^  on  wood  mistakes  it  for  iron,  and  attempts  to  soften  it  in  the  fir% 
his  product  is — a^hes.  And  S9  if  a  teacher  suppo^s  acnild  to  have  but  one  tend* 
eiicy  and  one  adaptation  when  he  has  many ; — if  a  teacher  treats  a  diild  at 
tliough  his  nature  were  wholly  animal,  or  wholly  intellectual,  or  wholly  moral 
and  religious,  he  disfigures  and  mutilates  the  nature  of  that  child,  and  wrenches 
his  whole  structure  into  deformity. 

The  beinr;:,  Man,  is  more  complex  and  diversified  in  constitution,  and  mora 
variously  endowed  in  faculties,  than  any  other  earthly  work  of  the  Creator.  It 
is  in  this  nsscniblage  of  powers  and  prerogatives  that  his  strength  and  majesty 
reside.  Tliey  ccHistitute  his  sovereignty  and  lordship  over  the  creation  aroond 
hitn.  By  our  bodily  organization  we  are  adapted  to  the  material  world  in  which 
we  are  placed ;— our  eye  to  tlie  light,  which  makes  known  to  ua  every  chang« 
in  the  form,  motion,  color,  position,  of  all  objects  within  visual  range ;— our  ear 
and  tongue  to  the  air,  which  flows  around  us  in  silence,  yet  is  forever  ready  to 
bo  waked  into  voice  and  music ; — our  hand  to  all  the  cunning  works  of  art  which 
subserve  utility  or  embellishment.  Still  more  wonderfully  does  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  befit  his  spiritual  relations.  Whatever  there  is  of  law,  of  order, 
of  duty,  in  the  works  of  Ood,  or  in  the  progressive  conditions  of  the  race,  all  hare 
their  spiritual  counterparts  within  him.  By  his  perceptive  and  intellectual 
faculties  lie  learns  the  properties  of  created  things,  and  discovers  the  laws  bj 
which  they  nre  ^ivernea.  By  tracing  the  relation  between  causes  and  electa, 
he  acquires  a  kind  of  prophetic  vision  and  power ;  for,  bv  conforming  to  the  un- 
chan;(ing  laws  of  Nature,  he  enlists  her  in  his  service,  ana  she  works  with  him  in 
fulfilling  his  predictions.  Regarded  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  a  race 
which  reproduces  itself  and  passes  away,  his  lower  propensities, — those  which  he 
holds  in  common  with  the  brutes, — are  the  instincts  and  means  to  preserve  him- 
self and  to  perpetuate  his  kind ;  while  by  his  tastes,  and  by  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  sentiments  of  which  he  is  capable,  he  is  attuned  to  all  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  creation,  his  heart  is  made  responsive  to  all  the  delights  of  friend- 
sliip  and  domestic  affection,  and  he  is  invited  to  hold  that  spiritual  intercourse 
with  his  Maker,  which  at  once  strengthens  and  enraptures. 

Now  the  voice  of  God  and  of  Nature  declares  audibly  which  of  these  various 
powers  within  us  are  to  command,  and  which  are  to  obey ;  and  with  which,  in 
every  questionable  case,  resides  the  ultimate  arbitrament.  Even  the  lowest 
propensities  nre  not  to  be  wholly  extirpated.  Within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
the  social  and  the  divine  law,  they  have  their  rightful  claims.  But  the  moral 
an  J  the  religious  sentiments, — Benevolence,  Conscience,  Reverence  for  the  All- 
creating  and  All-bestowing  Power, — these  have  the  prerogative  of  supremacy 
and  absolute  dominion,  lliese  are  to  walk  the  halls  of  the  soul,  like  a  god,  nor 
suffer  rebellion  to  live  under  their  eye.  Yet  how  easy  for  this  many-gifted  be- 
ing to  fall, — more  easy,  indeed,  because  of  his  many  gilts.  Some  subject-faculty, 
some  subordinate  power,  in  the  spiritual  realm,  unfortunately  indamed,  or,— 
what  is  far  more  common, — unwisely  stimulated  by  an  erroneous  education, 
grows  unportunate,  exorbitant,  aggrandizes  itself,  encroaches  upon  its  fellow- 
faculties,  until,  at  last,  obtaining  the  mastery,  it  subverts  the  moitd  order  of  the 
soul,  and  wages  its  parricidal  war  against  ine  sovereignty  of  conscience  within, 
and  the  laws  of  soci'.ty  and  of  Heaven  without  And  how  unspeakably  dreadful 
are  the  retributions  which  come  in  the  train  of  these  remorseless  usurpers,  when 
they  obtain  dominion  over  the  soul  I  Take,  for  instance,  the  earliest-developed, 
the  most  purely  selfish  and  animal  appetite  that  belongs  to  us, — that  for  nour- 
ishing beverage.  It  is  the  first  which  demands  gratification  after  birth.  Sub- 
jected to  the  laws  of  temperance,  it  will  retain  its  zest,  fresh  and  genial,  for 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  it  affords  the  last  corporal  solace  upon  earth  to  the 
parched  lips  of  the  dying  maa  Yet,  if  the  possessor  of  this  same  pleasure-giving 
appetite  shall  be  incited,  either  by  examples  of  inordinate  indulgence,  or  by 
festive  songs  in  praise  of  the  vine  and  the  wine-cup,  to  inflame  it,  and  to  feed  its 
deceitful  fires,  tiiough  but  for  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  then  the  spell  of 
the  sorcerer  will  be  upon  him ;  and,  day  by  dajr,  he  will  go  and  cast  himself  into 
the  fiery  furnace  whi(^  he  has  kindled ; — ^nor  liimself,  the  pitiable  victim,  alone, 
but  he  will  seize  upon  parents  and  wife  and  his  group  of  mnocent  diildren,  and 
plunge  with  them  all  into  the  seething  bell  of  intemperance. 

So  there  is,  in  human  nature,  an  innate  desire  of  aoquhring  property,— of  own- 
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in^  something, — of  nain^  the  posaeMives  my  and  mine.  Within  proper  limita» 
this  instinct  is  laudably  indulged.  Its  success  affords  a  pleasure  in  which  reason 
can  take  a  part.  It  stimulates  and  strengthens  many  otner  Acuities.  It  makes 
us  thoughtful  and  fore-thoughtfuL  It  is  the  parent  of  industry  and  frugalitVt — 
and  industry  and  frugality,  as  we  all  know,  are  blood-relations  to  the  whole 
famil)r  of  the  virtues.  But  to  the  e^e  and  heart  of  one  in  whom  this  love  of  ac- 
qui<)ition  has  become  absorbing  and  insane,  all  the  diversified  substances  in  crea- 
tion are  reduced  to  two  classes, — that  which  is  gold,  and  that  which  is  not ; — and 
all  the  works  of  Nature  are  valued  or  despised,  and  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
society  upheld  or  assailed,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  the  acauisition  of  wealth.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  festive  circle 
or  in  the  funeral  train ;  whether  in  hearing  the  fervid  and  thrilling  appeals  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  the  pathos  of  civic  eloquence,  one  idea  alone^ — t)^it  of  money,  money, 
money, — holds  possession  of  the  miser's  soul ;  its  voice  rings  forever  in  his  ear ; 
and  were  he  in  the  garden  of  Eden, — its  beauty,  and  music,  and  perfume  suffu- 
sing all  his  senses, — his  only  thought  would  be,  how  much  money  it  would  bring ! 
Such  mischief  comes  from  giving  supremacy  to  a  subordinate,  though  an  essen- 
tial and  highly  useful  faculty.  This  mischief  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  parents 
and  teachers  produce,  when,  through  an  ignorance  of  the  natural  and  appropriate 
methods  of  inducing  children  to  study,  they  liire  them  to  learn  by  toe  olfer  of 
pecuniary  rewards.  ' 

So,  too,  we  all  have  an  innate  love  for  whatever  is  beautiful ; — a  sentiment 
that  yearns  for  higher  and  liigher  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  arta,  and  in  the 
embellishments  of  hfe, — a  feeling  which  would  prompt  us  to  "gild  refined  g«>ld, 
to  paint  the  lily,  to  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,  and  add  another  hue  unto  the 
rainbow."  Portions  of  the  external  world  have  been  exquisitely  adapted  to  this 
inborn  love  of  the  beautiful,  by  Him  who  has  so  clothed  the  lilies  of  the  field  that 
they  outshine  Solomon  in  ail  nis  glory.  This  sentiment  may  be  too  much  or  Um 
little  cultivated ; — so  little  as  to  make  us  disdain  gratifications  that  are  at  once 
inn(x;ent  and  pure ;  or  so  much  as  to  over-refine  us  iuto  a  hateful  fastidiouniiess. 
In  the  works  of  nature,  beauty  is  generally,  if  not  always,  subordinated  to  utility, 
in  castes  of  incompatibility,  gracefulness  yields  to  strength,  not  strengtli  to  gnu^e- 
fulness.  How  would  the  rising  sun  mock  us  with  his  splendor,  if  he  broiu^iit  no 
Ufe  or  warmth  in  his  beams  1  The  expectation  of  autumnal  harvests  enhances 
the  beauty  of  vernal  bl(X)m.  These  manifestations  of  nature  admonish  us  re- 
specting the  rank  which  ornament  or  accomplishment  sliould  hold  in  the  char- 
acter and  in  the  works  of  men;  and,  of  course,  in  the  education  of  children. 
Christ  referred  oecasiofudly  to  the  beauties  and  charms  of  nature,  but  dwelt 
perfyetucdltf  upon  the  obligations  of  duty  and  cluirity.  But  what  opposite  and 
grievous  offenses  are  committed  on  tliis  subject  by  different  portions  of  S4x:iety  I 
The  laboring  classes,  by  reason  of  early  parental  neglect  in  cultivating  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  often  forego  pleasures  which  a  bountiful  Providence  scatters  pro- 
fusely and  gratuitously  around  them,  and  strews  beneath  their  feet ;  while  there 
is  a  class  of  persons  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  social  scale,  who,  from  never 
comprehending  the  immeasurable  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  the  vast  beneficence  of  which,  from  their  wealth  and  station,  they 
are  capable,  actually  try  every  thing;  however  intrinsically  noble  or  sacred,  by 
some  conventional  law  of  Cosluon,  by  some  arbitrary  and  capricious  standard  of 
elegance.  In  European  society,  this  dass  of  "  fasliionables"  is  numerous.  Tliey 
have  their  imitators  here, — beings,  who  are  not  men  and  women,  but  similitudes 
only, — who  occupy  the  vanishing  point  in  the  perspective  of  society,  where  all 
that  is  true,  or  noble,  or  estimable  in  human  nature,  fades  away  into  nothing. 
With  this  class  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man  does  with  the  **  Ten  Onnmandments," 
provided  he  keeps  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and,  in  their  society,  Beau  Brum- 
mel  would  take  precedence  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

In  a  Report  lately  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the  survey  ot 
this  Conmionwealth,  I  noticecf  a  statement  respecting  some  farmers  in  Uie  north- 
em  part  of  the  county  of  Essex,  wlio  attempted  to  raise  sun-flowers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  oil  f^om  tlie  seeds.  Twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  the 
largest  crop  raised  by  any  one.  Six  bushels  of  the  seed  yielded  but  one  ffaUon 
of  oil,  worth,  in  the  market,  one  dollar  and  seventeen  cents  only.  It  surely  re- 
quired no  great  boldness  to  assert  that  the  experiment  did  not  succeed :— culti- 
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Tatian,  cme  acre:  product,  three  gallons  of  oil;  ralue,  threa  dollars  and  lUlf 
ccnte ! — which  would,  perhaps,  about  half  repay  the  cost  of  labor.  Woe  to  Um 
fiurmer  who  seeks  for  independeDce  by  raising  sun-flowers  1  Ten  times  woe  to  the 
parents  who  rear  up  sun-flower  sons  or  sun-flower  daughters, — instead  of  aons 
whose  hearts  glow  and  bum  with  an  immortal  seal  to  run  the  noble  career  of 
UMifulness  and  rirtuc  which  a  happy  fortune  has  laid  open  before  them ; — instead 
of  daughters  who  cherish  such  high  resolves  of  duty  as  lift  them  even  abore  aa 
enthusuism  for  greatness,  into  those  loftier  and  serene  regions  where  greatneai 
comes  not  from  excitement,  but  is  native,  and  ever-springing  and  ever-abiding. 
Evory  son,  whatever  may  be  his  expectations  as  to  fortune,  ought  to  be  so  edn- 
cutea  that  he  can  superintend  some  part  of  the  complicated  nmchinery  of  social 
life ;  and  every  daughter  ought  to  be  so  educated  that  she  can  answer  the  damn 
of  humanity,  whether  those  claims  require  the  labor  of  the  head  or  the  labor  of 
the  Imnd.  Every  daughter  ought  to  bie  so  trained  that  she  can  bear,  with  dignity 
and  self-sustaining  abihtv,  those  revolutions  in  Fortune's  wheel,  which  sometimes 
brin^  the  kitdien  up  and  turn  the  parlor  down. 

Again ;  wo  have  a  natural,  spontaneous  feeling  of  self-respect,  an  innate  seme 
tluit,  simply  in  oiur  capacity  as  human  beings,  we  are  worth  something,  and  en- 
titled to  some  consideration.  This  principle  constitutes  the  interior  frame-work 
of  Mjme  of  the  virtues,  veiled,  indeed,  by  their  own  beautiful  covering,  but  still 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  posture,  amidst  all  the  overbearing 
currents  and  forces  of  the  world.  Where  this  feeling  of  self-respect  exists  too 
weakly,  the  whole  character  becomes  limber,  flaccid,  impotent,  sinks  under  the 
menace  of  opposition,  and  can  be  frightened  out  of  any  thing  or  into  any  thing. 
Oil  the  other  tiand,  when  this  propensity  agffrandixes  itself,  and  becomes  swollen 
and  deformed  with  pride,  and  conceit,  and  mtolerance,  it  is  a  far  more  offensire 
iiuirtAiice  than  many  of  those  which  the  law  authorizes  us  to  abate,  summarily, 
by  furce  and  arms.  Our  political  institutions  are  a  rich  alluvium  for  the  growth 
of  self-esteem ;  for,  while  every  body  knows  that  there  are  the  greatest  difRer- 
ences  between  men  in  point  of  honesty,  of  ability,  of  will  to  do  good  and  to  pro- 
mote right,  yet  our  nindamental  laws, — and  rightly  too,— K>raain  a  political 
equality.  But  what  is  not  right  is,  that  the  politiod  equality  is  the  fiurt  mainly 
rui^irded,  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
equalities. And  thus  a  fiiculty,  designed  to  subserve,  and  capable  of  subserving 
the  greatest  good,  engenders  a  low  ambition,  and  fills  the  land  with  the  war^ 
wluMip  of  party  strife. 

Thetfe  are  specimens  only  of  a  long  list  of  original  tendencies  or  attributes  of 
the  human  mind,  from  a  more  full  enumeration  and  exposition  of  which,  I  must, 
on  this  occasion,  refrain.  But  have  not  enough  been  referred  to^  to  authorize  ni 
to  assert  the  general  doctrine,  that  every  tcuacher  ought  to  have  some  notions, 
clear,  definite,  and  comprehensive,  of  the  manifold  powers, — ^the  various  nature,^ 
of  the  beings  confided  to  his  bands),  so  that  he  may  repress  the  redundancy  of  a 
t(M)  luxuriant  growth,  and  nourish  the  feeble  with  his  fostering  care  t  No  idea 
ciui  \>}  more  erroneous  than  tliat  children  go  to  school  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  only,  and  not  to  form  character.  The  character  of  children  is  always 
forming.  No  place,  no  companion  is  without  an  influence  upon  it ;  and  at  school 
it  i9  formed  more  rapidly  tnan  any  where  else.  The  mere  Uusi  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  cluldren  together,  puts  the  social  or  dissocial  nature  of  each  into 
fervid  action.  To  be  sent  to  sciiool,  especially  in  the  country,  is  often  as  great 
ail  event  in  a  child's  life,  as  it  is,  in  his  fathers,  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Court: 
and  we  all  know  with  what  unwonted  force  all  things  affect  the  mind,  in  new  places 
and  under  new  circumstances.  Every  cliild,  too,  when  he  first  goes  to  school, 
understands  that  he  is  put  upon  his  good  behavior ;  and,  with  man  or  child,  it  is 
a  very  decisive  thing,  and  reaches  deep  into  character  and  far  into  futurity,  when 
put  upon  his  good  behavior,  to  prove  recreant  Now,  teachers  take  oiildren 
under  their  care,  as  it  were,  during  the  first  tearm  days  of  the  spring  of  life,  when 
more  can  be  dode  toward  du'ccting  their  growth  and  modifying  their  disposi- 
tions, than  can  be  done  in  years,  at  a  later  season  of  their  existence. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  that  every  teacher  should  know,  by  what  means^— 
by  virtue  of  what  natural  laws, — the  human  powers  and  faculties  are  strength- 
ened or  enfeebled.  There  is  a  principle  runmug  through  every  mental  opera- 
tii  n, — ^without  a  knowledge  of  which,  without  a  knowledge  how  to  apply  vAiicht 
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the  life  of  the  most  faitliful  teacher  will  be  only  a  8uoce8«ioQ  of  well-iut^ntioned 
errors.  The  growth  or  decline  of  all  our  powers  depends  upon  a  steadfast  law. 
There  is  no  more  chance  in  the  processes  of  their  growth  or  decay  than  there  is 
in  the  Multiplication  Table.  Tticj  ffrow  by  exercise,  and  they  lose  tone  and 
vigor  by  inaction.  All  the  faculties  Jiave  their  related  objects,  and  they  grow 
by  being  excited  to  action  through  the  stimulus  or  instrumentality  of  those  ob- 
jects. Each  faculty,  too,  has  its  own  set  or  class  of  related  objects ;  and  the 
clas«os  of  related  objects  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  do  the  corresponding 
faculties  which  they  naturally  excite.  If  any  one  power  or  faculty,  therefore,  is 
to  bo  strengthened,  so  as  to  perform  ita  office  with  facility,  precision,  and  dis- 
patch, that  identical  faculty, — not  any  other  one, — ^must  be  exercised.  It  does 
not  strengthen  my  left  arm  to  exercise  my  right ;  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  as  of  the  organs  of  the  Ixxiy.  The  whole  pith  of  that  saving 
of  Solomon,  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go^'*  consists  in  this  principle, 
because  '*  to  train"  means  to  drill,  to  repeat,  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again. — that  is,  to  exercise.  Solomon  does  not  say,  **  Tell  a  child  ihe  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.**  Had  he  said  this, 
we  could  refute  him  daily  by  ten  thousand  iacts.  Unfortunately,  education 
among  us,  at  present,  consists  too  much  in'telling^  not  in  training^  on  the  part  of 

Sarents  and  teachers ;  and,  of  course,  in  heUring,  not  in  doing^  on  the  part  of  chil- 
ren  and  pupils.  The  blacksmith's  right  arm,  the  philoeopher's  intellect,  the 
pliilanthropist's  benevolence,  all  grow  and  strengthen  aocordinff  to  this  law  of 
exercise.  The  farmer  voorks  solid  flesh  upon  his  cattle ;  the  puguist  strikes  vigor 
into  his  arms  and  breast ;  the  foot-soldier  marches  strength  into  bis  limbs ;  the 
practical  man  thinks  quiclmess  and  judgment  into  his  mind;  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian lives  his  prayers  of  love  and  his  thoughts  of  mer<r|r,  until  every^  man  becomes 
his  brother.  Our  own  experience  and  observation  furnish  us  with  a  life-full  of 
evidence  attesting  this  principle.  How  did  our  feet  learn  to  walk,  our  fingers  to 
write,  our  organs  of  speech  to  utter  on  innumerable  variety  of  sounds  f  By  what 
means  does  the  musician  pass  from  coarae  discords  to  perfect  music, — from  hob- 
bling and  shambling  in  his  measure,  to  keeping  time  like  a  chronometer, — from 
a  slow  and  timid  touch  of  keys  or  chords,  to  such  celerity  of  movement,  that, 
though  his  will  sends  out  a  thousand  conunands  in  a  minute,  his  nimble  finders 
obey  them  all  I  It  is  this  exercise,  this  repetition,  which  gives  to  jugglers  trieir 
marvelous  dexterity.  Bv  dint  of  practice,  their  motions  become  qmcker  than 
our  eyesiglit,  and  thus  elude  inspection.  A  knowledge  of  this  principle  solves 
many  of  the  riddles  of  life,  by  showing  us  whence  comes  the  domineering  strength 
of  human  appetites  and  passions.  It  comes  from  exercise, — from  a  long  indul- 
gence of  them  in  thought  and  act, — until  the  offspring  of  sinful  desire  turn  back, 
and  feast  upon  the  vitals  of  the  wretcli  who  nurtured  them.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  miser  pant  and  raven  for  gain,  more  and  more,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  Hhortness  of  the  life  during  which  he  can  enjoy  it  It  is  this  which  sends  the 
drunkard  to  pay  dully  tribute  to  his  own  executioner.  It  is  this  whibh  scourges 
back  the  gambler  to  the  hell  he  dreads. 

It  is  by  this  law  of  exercise  that  the  perceptive  and  reflective  intellect, — I 
mean  the  powers  of  observing  and  judging, — ore  strengthened.  It  therefore,  in 
the  education  of  the  cliild,  the  action  of  these  ppwers  is  early  arrested ;  if  his 
whole  time  is  engrossed  and  his  whole  energy  drawn  away,  by  other  things ;  or, 
if  he  is  not  supplied  with  the  proper  objects  or  apparatus  on  which  these  facul- 
ties con  exert  themselves, — then  the  aner-life  of  such  a  child  will  be  crowded 
with  practical  errors  and  misjudgments.  As  a  man,  his  impressions  of  things 
will  be  faint  and  fleeting ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  describe  an  object  as  be  saw 
it,  nor  to  tell  a  story  as  he  heard  it.  No  hondcraftsman  or  mechanic  ever  be- 
comes wkit  we  cab  a  first-rate  workman,  until  after  innumerable  experiments 
and  judgments, — that  is,  repetitions,  or  exercises.  And  the  rule  is  the  same 
even  with  genius ; — artisan  or  artist,  he  must  practice  long  and  sedulously  npon 
lines,  proportions,  reliefs,  before  he  can  become  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age,  or 
the  first  bootmaker  in  the  city.  The  teacher,  then,  must  continue  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  his  pupils,  until  he  secures  accuracy  even  in  the  minutest  things 
he  teaches.  Every  child  con  and  should  learn  to  judge,  almost  with  mathemati- 
cal exactness,  how  long  an  inch  is ; — no  matter  if  he  does  not  g^ess  within  a  foot 
of  it  the  first  time.    Whether  the  story  of  Casper  Hauser  be  tmo  or  not,  It  has 
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Terisimiliiude,  and  is  therefore  instructive.  It  warns  ns  what  the  general  roniH 
must  be,  if,  by  a  non-presentation  of  their  related  objects,  the  faculties  of  a  diild 
are  not  brought  into  exercise.  We  meet  with  persons  every  day  who,  in  regard 
to  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties,  are  Casper  Hauscrs.  This  happens,  almost 
universally,  not  through  any  natural  defect,  but  because  parents  and  teacbora 
have  been  ignorant,  eiUier  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised,  or  of  the  related  objects 
through  whose  instrumentality  they  can  be  excited  to  action. 

But  here  arises  a  demand  for  great  skill,  aptitude,  and  resources,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  fur,  by  continuing  to  exercise  the  same  faculty,  I  do  not  mean  a 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  action,  nor  a  perpetual  presentation  of  the 
same  object  or  idea.  Such  a  course  would  soon  cloy  and  disgust,  and  thus  ter- 
minate all  effort  in  that  direction.  Would  a  child  ever  learn  to  dance,  if  there 
were  but  one  figure ;  or  to  suig,  if  there  were  but  one  tune  f  Nature,  science, 
art,  offer  a  boundless  variety  of  objects  and  processes,  adapted  to  ouicken  and 
employ  each  of  the  faculties.  These  resources  the  teacher  should  nave  at  hit 
command,  and  should  make  use  of  them,  in  the  order,  and  for  the  period,  that 
each  particular  case  may  require.  Look  into  the  shops  of  our  ingenious  artisans 
and  mechanics,  and  see  their  shining  rows  of  tools,— )iundreds  in  number, — but 
each  adapted  to  some  particular  process  in  their  curious  art.  Look  into  the  shop 
or  hut  Ota  savage,  an  Lidian  mecnanic,  and  you  will  find  his  chest  of  tools  com- 
posed of  a  single  jack-knife  1  So  with  our  teachers.  Some  of  them  have  appa- 
ratus, diagram,  chart,  model ;  they  have  anecdote,  epigram,  narrative  history,  or 
which  to  illustrate  every  branch  of  study,  and  to  fit  every  variety  of  disposi- 
tion ;  while  the  main  resource  of  others,  for  all  studies,  for  all  ages,  and  for  all 
dispositions,  is — the  rod  I 

Again:  a  child  must  not  only  be  exercised  into  correctness  of  observation, 
comparison,  and  judgment,  but  into  accuracy  in  the  narration  or  description  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  thought,  or  felt,  so  that,  whatever  thoughts,  emotions, 
memories,  are  within  him,  he  con  present  them  idl  to  others  in  exact  and  lumi- 
nous words.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  Accustom  your  diildren  constantly  to  this :  if  a 
tiling  happened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them.  You  do  not  know  where 
deviation  from  the  truth  will  end."  Every  man  who  sees  effects  in  causes,  will 
fully  concur  with  the  Doctor  in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  a  habit  of  accuracy 
as  is  here  implied.  If,  in  the  narration  of  on  event,  or  in  the  recitation  of  a  les- 
son, a  child  is  permitted  to  begin  at  the  iast  end  of  it,  and  to  scatter  the  middle 
about  promiscuously,  depend  upon  it,  if  that  child,  after  growing  up,  is  called 
into  court  as  a  witness,  somebody  will  suffer  in  fortune,  in  reputation,  or  perhaps 
in  life.  When  practicing  at  the  oar,  I  was  once  engaged  in  an  important  case  of 
slauder,  where  the  whole  question  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  defendant 
turned  upon  the  point  whether,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  seen  out  of  one  win- 
dow or  out  of  another;  and  the  stupid  witness  first  swore  that  it  was  one 
window,  then  another  window,  and  at  last,  thought  it  mi^ht  be  a  door ;  and 
doubtless,  he  could  have  been  made  to  swear  that  he  saw  him  through  the  sky- 
light Woidd  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  accuracy,  in  observation  and 
statement,  take  one  of  those  cases  which  so  frequently  occur  in  our  courts  of 
law,  where  a  dozen  witnesses, — all  honest, — swear  one  way,  and  another  dozen, — 
equally  honcst,^-counter-6wear ;  and  contrast  it  with  a  case,  which  so  rarely 
occurs,  where  a  witness,  whose  mind,  like  a  copying  machine,  having  taken  an 
exact  impression  of  whatever  it  has  seen  or  heard,  attests  to  complicated  facta, 
in  ii  manner  so  orderly,  luminous,  natural,--givinf  to  each,  time,  locality,  propor- 
tion, that  when  he  has  finished,  every  auditor,— -bench,  bar,  spectators,— -all  feel 
as  though  they  had  been  personally  present  and  witnessed  the  whole  transao- 
tioa  Now,  although  something  of  this  depends,  unquestionably,  upon  soundness 
in  physical  and  mental  organization,  yet  a  vast  portion  of  it  u  referable  to  the 
early  observation  or  negle^  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  parent,  of  the  law  we  are 
considering. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  which  the  teacher  should  regard,  especially  where 


knowledge  should  'be  communicated.    The  faculties  may 
and  atrengthened  in  acquiring  useful  or  useless  knowledge.    A  &rmer  or  a  stone- 
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mason  may  exercise  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  his  body,  by  pitching  or  roll- 
ing timbers  or  stones  backward  and  forward ;  but,  by  converting  the  same  ma- 
terials into  a  house  or  a  fence,  he  may  at  once  gain  strength  and  do  good.  Every 
teacher,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exercises  the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  ought  to 
impart  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  knowledge;  and  he  should  always  be 
above  the  temptation  of  keeping  a  nupil  in  a  lower  department  of  study,  be- 
cause he  himself  does  not  unaerstana  tne  higher;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  pre- 
maturely carrying  his  pupil  into  a  higher  department*  because  of  his  own  igno- 
rance of  the  lower.  Suppose  a  bright  boy,  for  instance,  to  be  studying  arithmetic 
and  get^raphy,  at  scliooL  Now,  arithmetic  cannot  be  taught  unless  it  is  under- 
stood;  but,  with  the  help  of  an  atlas,  and  a  text-book  whose  margin  is  all  covered 
with  questions,  the  busmess  of  teaching  geography  may  be  set  up  on  a  very 
slender  capital  of  knowledge.  And  here  a  teaoier  who  is  obliged  to  be  very 
economical  of  his  arithmetic,  would  be  tempted  to  keep  his  pupil  upon  all  the 
small  towns,  and  tiny  rivers,  and  dots  of  islands  in  the  geography,  in  order  to 
delay  him,  and  g^ain  time, — like  the  officers  of  those  banks  whose  specie  runs 
low,  who  seek  to  pay  oflf  their  creditors  in  eenta,  because  it  takes  so  long  to  count 
the  copper.  Every  teacher  ought  to  know  vastly  more  than  he  is  required  to 
teach,  so  that  he  may  be  furnished,  on  every  subject,  with  copious  illustration 
and  instructive  anecdote ;  and  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  disabused  of  the  notion, 
they  arc  so  apt  to  acquire,  that  they  carry  all  knowledge  in  their  satchels. 
Every  teacher  should  be  possessed  of  a  faculty  at  explanation, — a  tact  in  dis- 
cerning and  solving  difficulties, — not  to  be  used  too  often,  for  theu  it  would 
supersede  the  effort  it  should  encourage, — but  when  it  is  used,  to  be  quick  and 
sure  as  a  telescope,  bringing  distant  objects  near,  and  making  obscure  ones  dis- 
tinct. In  the  important,  but  grossly  neglected  and  abused  exercise  of  reading, 
for  instance,  ever^  new  fact,  every  new  idea,  is  netoa  to  the  child ;  and,  did  he 
fully  understand  it,  he  would  be  as  eager  to  learo  it,  as  we  are  to  learn  what  is 
neun  to  us.  But  how,  think  you,  sliould  we  be  vexed,  if  our  ncws-bringer  spoke 
every  third  word  in  a  foreign  language ;  or  gave  us  only  a  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper printed  in  German,  when  we  wanted  to  know  how  their  votes  stood  in  an 
election  for  President  I  Whatever  words  a  child  does  not  understand,  in  his 
reading  lesson,  are,  to  him,  words  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  they  must  be  trans- 
lated mto  his  own  language  before  he  can  take  any  interest  in  them.  But  it, 
instead  of  being  translated  into  his  language,  they  are  left  unnoticed,  or  are 
translated  into  another  foreign  language  stUl, — that  is,  into  other  words  or  phrases 
of  wliiob  he  is  ignorant, — then,  the  child,  instead  of  delightful  and  instructive 
ideas,  gets  empty  words,  mere  sounds,  atmospheric  vibrations  only.  In  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  word  "  Net-wori^*  is  defined  to  be  "  any  thing  reticu- 
lated or  decussated,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections.*'  Now  who^ 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  net- work**  before,  would  understand  it 
any  better  by  being  told,  that  it  is  "  any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  with 
interstices  between  the  intersections  V  Nor  would  he  be  much  enlightened  iC  on 
looking  further,  he  found  that  the  same  author  had  given  the  following  defini- 
tions of  the  defining  words : — "  reticulated,"  ^formed  with  inter%titial  vaaiitien  ;* 
— "  decussated,"  "  intenected  cU  acute  angles  /' — **  interstice,"  "  mace  between  ofu 
thing  and  another  ;" — "  intersection,"  ** point  where  lines  cross  each  other"  If  this 
is  not,  as  Milton  says,  **  dark  with  excess  of  bright,"  it  is,  at  least,  **  darkness  visi- 
ble." A  few  years  since,  a  geography  was  published  in  this  State, — the  preface 
of  which  boasted  of  its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  children, — and,  on  the 
second  page,  there  was  tills  definition  of  the  words  **  zenith  and  nadir :" — **  zenith 
and  naair,  two  Arabic  words  importing  their  otcn  supiiJiecUion,"  A  few  years 
since,  an  English  traveler  and  booK-maker,  who  called  himself  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq., 
visited  the  Big  Bone  Licks,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth,  in  great  abundance,  and  whence  he  carried  away  several  wagon-loads 
of  bones.  In  describing  the  size  of  one  of  the  slioulder-blades  of  that  animal,  he 
says,  it  "  was  about  as  large  as  a  breakfast-table  r  A  child's  mind  ma^  be  dark 
and  ignorant  before,  but,  under  such  explanations  as  these,  darkness  inll  coagu- 
late, and  ignorance  be  sealed  in  hermetically.  Let  a  school  be  so  conducted  bat 
for  one  season,  and  all  life  will  be  abstracted  from  it ;  and  it  will  become  the 
painful  duty  of  the  school  committee,  at  its  close  to  attend  a  post-fkortem  ex* 
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amioation  of  the  diildrcn, — ^without  even  the  mehmcholy  aatisfSEMtioii  of 
that  science  will  be  benefited  by  tlio  horrors  of  the  dissectioa 

Every  teacher  should  be  competent  to  some  care  of  the  health  of  his  pupOa,— 
not  merely  for  the  purpoM  of  regulatim^  the  temperature  of  the  Bchool-room,  aad, 
of  course,  the  transition  whidi  the  scholars  must  underco,  on  entering  or  leaTin^ 
it, — though  this  is  of  no  small  importance, — but  so  ^t,  as  oocasioo  offers,  fa€ 
may  inculcate  a  knowlcdfi^e  of  some  of  the  leading  conditions  upon  which  health 
and  life  depend.  I  saw,  last  year,  in  the  public  town  sdiool  ot  Korthampton,— 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Hubbard, — more  than  a  himdred  boys,  from  ten  or 
eleven  to  fiften  or  sixteen  years  of  a^,  who  pointed  out  the  place  and  gave  the 
name  of  all  the  principal  oones  in  tneir  bodies,  as  well  as  an  anatomist  wonld 
have  done ;  who  explamed  the  physiological  processes  of  the  drculation  of  the 
blood  and  the  alimentation  of  food,  and  descnbed  the  pntrofactive  action  of  ar- 
dent spirits  upon  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  stomach.  Now  sudi  boys  have  a 
chance,  nay,  a  certainty,  of  far  longer  life  and  fou*  better  health,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have ;  and  as  they  grow  up,  they  will  be  far  less  easily  tempted  to 
emulate  either  of  the  three  cockney  graces, — Oin,  Swearing,  and  Tobacca 

But  I  must  pass  by  other  considerations,  respectmg  the  growth  and  inyigcnra- 
tion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  classes  of  subjects  upon  whidi  they 
should  be  employed.  I  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another  topic,  incalculably 
more  important. 

The  moral  faculties  increase  or  decline,  strengthen  or  languish,  by  the  same 
law  of  exercise.  In  legislating  for  men,  aetioM  are  mainly  regarded ;  but  in  the 
education  of  children,  motives  are  every  thing^  motives  are  evert  trino.  AH, 
this  side  of  the  motive,  is  mere  mechanism,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  be 
done  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  crank.  There  was  profound  philosophy  in  the  old 
theological  notion,  that  whoever  made  a  league  with  the  devil,  in  order  to  gratify 
a  passion  through  liis  help,  became  the  devil's  property  afterward  And  so^ 
when  a  teacher  stimulates  a  child  to  the  performance  of  actions,  externally  right, 
by  appealing  to  motives  intrinsically  wrong,  he  sells  that  child  into  bondage  to 
tlie  wrong  motive.  Some  parents,  finding  a  desbe  of  luxurious  food  a  stronger 
motive-power  in  their  chiloren  thaii  any  other,  accomplish  every  thing  throu^ 
its  means.  They  hire  them  to  go  to  school  and  learn,  to  go  to  church  and  re- 
member the  text,  and  to  behave  well  before  company,  by  a  promise  of  dainties. 
Every  repetition  of  fhis  enfeebles  the  sentiment  of  duty,  tnrough  its  inaction, 
wliile  it  increases  the  desire  for  delicades,  by  its  exercise ;  and  as  they  success- 
ively come  into  competition  afterward,  the  virtue  will  be  found  to  have  become 
weaker,  and  the  appetite  stronger.  Such  parents  touch  the  wrong  pair  of 
nerves, — the  sensual  instead  of  the  moral,  the  bestial  instead  of  the  divinii. 
These  springs  of  action  lie  at  the!  very  extremes  of  human  nature,— one  class 
down  among  the  brutes,  the  other  up  among  the  seraphim.  When  a  clifld,  so 
educated,  becomes  a  man,  and  circumstances  make  him  the  trustee  or  fidudary 
of  the  friendless  and  unprotected,  and  he  robs  the  widow  and  orphan  to  obtain 
the  means  of  luxtiry  or  voluptuousness,  we  exclaim,  **  Poor  human  nature,*'  and 
are  ready  to  appoint  a  Fast ;  when  the  truth  is,  he  was  educated  to  be  a  knave 
imder  that  very  temptation.  Were  a  surgeon  to  operate  upon  a  human  body 
with  as  little  knowledge  of  liis  subject  as  this,  and  wnip  rouna  his  double-edged 
knife  where  the  vital  parts  lie  thickest,  he  would  be  tried  for  manslaughter  9\ 
the  next  court,  and  deserve  conviction. 

Take  another  example ; — and  I  instance  one  of  the  motive-forces  which,  for  the 
last  fifty  or  a  hundrea  years,  has  been  mainly  relied  on,  in  our  schools,  academies, 
and  coUeges,  as  the  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort,  and  which  has  done  more 
than  every  thing  else  to  cause  the  madness  and  the  profligacy  of  those  political 
and  social  rivalries  that  now  convulse  the  land.  I«t  us  take  a  child  who  has 
only  a  moderate  love  of  learning,  but  an  inordinate  passion  for  praise  and  place ; 
and  we  therefore  allure  him  to  study  by  the  enticements  of  precedents  and  ap- 
plause. If  he  will  surpass  all  his  fellows,  we  advance  him  to  the  post,  and  sig- 
nalize him  with  the  baoges  of  distinction,  and  never  suffer  the  siren  of  flattery 
to  cease  the  enchantments  of  her  song.  If  he  ever  has  any  compassionate  mis- 
givings in  regard  to  the  effect  which  his  own  promotion  may  have  upon  his  leas 
brilliant,  though  not  less  meritorious  fellow-pupils,  then  we  seek  to  withdraw  his 
thou^liti)  from  this  virtuous  channel,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  selfish  contempla- 
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tioD  of  his  own  brilliant  fortunes  in  future  vears ; — ^if  waking  conscience  ever 
whispers  in  ]ui  ear,  that  that  pleasure  is  dishonorable  which  gives  pain  to  the 
innuceut ;  then  we  daxile  him  with  the  gorgeous  vision  of  triumphal  honors  and 
applauding  multitudes ; — and  when,  in  after-life,  this  victim  of  fidse  influences 
deserts  a  righteous  cause  because  it  is  declining,  and  joins  an  unrighteous  one 
because  it  is  prospering,  and  sets  his  name  in  history's  pillory,  to  be  scoffed  and 
jeered  at  for  ages,  then  we  pour  out  lamentations,  in  prose  and  verse,  over  the 
moral  suicide !  And  vet,  by  such  a  course  of  education,  he  was  prepared  be- 
forehand, like  a  skillfully  organized  machine,  to  prove  a  traitor  and  an  apostate 
at  that  very  conjuncture.  No  doubt,  a  college- Doy  will  learn  more  Greek  and 
Latin  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  college-honors  are  to  be  mainly  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  those  languages ;  but  what  care  we  though  a  man  can  speak 
seven  languages,  or  dreams  in  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit,  because  of  their  familiarity, 
if  he  has  never  learned  the  language  of  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  and  n 
deaf  when  the  voice  of  truth  and  duty  utters  their  holy  mandates !  We  want 
men  who  feel  a  sentiment,  a  eon8€iou$nett,  of  brotherhood  for  the  whole  human 
race.  We  want  men  who  will  instruct  the  ignorant, — ^not  delude  them ;  who 
will  succor  the  weak, — not  prey  upon  them.  We  want  men  who  will  flv  to  the 
moral  breach  when  the  waters  of  desolation  are  pouring  in,  and  who  wul  stand 
there,  and,  if  need  be,  die  there, — applause  or  no  applause.  No  doubt,  every 
one  is  bound  to  take  watchful  care  of  that  portion  of  his  happiness  which  right- 
fully depends  upon  the  good  opinion  of  others ;  but  before  any  teacher  attempts 
to  secure  the  proficiencv  of  his  pupils  by  inflaming  their  love  of  praise  and  place, 
ought  he  not  to  appeal,  with  earnest  and  prolonged  entreaty,  to  every  higher 
sentiment  t  and  even  then,  should  he  fail  of  arousing  a  desire  for,  improvement^ 
would  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  a  pupil  to  mediocrity,  or  even  insignificance, 
than  to  insure  him  the  highest  eminence  t>y  awakening  an  unholy  ambition  in  his 
bosdm  f  It  is  infinitely  better  for  anv  nation  to  support  a  hospital  for  fools,  than 
to  have  a  parliament  or  a  congress  of  knaves. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  moral  developments.  Ignorance  may  appeal  to  a 
wrong  motive,  and  thus  give  inordinate  strength  to  an  inferior  sentiment,  while 
honestly  in  quest  of  a  right  action.  For  a  few  times,  perhaps  even  for  a  few 
years,  the  appeal  may  be  successful ;  but,  by-and-by,  the  inferior  sentiment,  or 
propensity,  will  gain  predominance,  and  usurp  the  throne,  and  rule  by  virtue  of 
its  own  might. 

So,  too,  a  train  of  circumstances  may  be  prepared,  or  a  system  of  government 
adopted,  designed  by  their  author  for  good,  yet  productive  of  a  venomous  brood 
of  feelings.  Suppose  a  teacher  attempts  to  secure  obedience  by  fear,  instead  of 
love,  but  still  lacks  the  energy  or  the  talent  requisite  for  success.  Forthwith, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  there  are  two  hostile  parties  in  that  school,— 
the  teacher  with  his  government  to  maintain,  the  pupils  with  their  various  and 
ever-springing  desires  to  gratify,  in  defiance  of  that  government.  Not  only  will 
there  be  revolts  and  mutinies,  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in  such  a 
school,  but,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  because  of  its  meanness  and  baseness,  there 
will  be  generated  a  moral  pestilence  of  deception  and  trickery.  The  boldest 
spirits, — those  already  too  bold  and  fool-hardy, — will  break  out  mto  open  rebell- 
ion, and  thus  begin  to  qualify  themselves  to  become,  in  after-life,  violators  and 
contemners  of  the  laws  of  society ;  while  those  who  are  already  prone  to  con- 
cealment and  perfidy,  will  sharpen  theur  wits  for  deception ;  they  will  pretend 
to  be  saying  or  doing  one  thing  when  saying  or  doin^  another ;  they  wiU  sever 
the  connection  between  tongue  and  heart ;  they  will  make  the  eyes,  the  face, 
and  all  the  organs  that  contribute  to  the  natural  language  belie  tne  thoughts ; 
and,  in  fine,  will  turn  the  whole  body  into  an  instrument  of  dissimulation.  Such 
children,  under  such  management,  are  everj  day  preparing  to  become, — ^not  men 
of  frankness,  of  ingenuousness,  of  a  beautiful  transparency  of  disposition, — ^but 
sappers  and  miners  of  character, — ^men  accomplishing  all  their  ends  by  strata- 
gem and  ambush,  and  as  full  of  guile  as  the  nrst  serpent.  Who  of  us  has  not 
seen  some  individual  so  secretive  and  guileful  as  to  be  impervious  to  second- 
sight,  or  even  to  the  boasted  vision  of  animal  magnetism  I  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  most  of  those  hateful  specimens  of  duplicity, — I  might  rather  say,  of  tripli 
city,  or  multiplicity, — which  we  sometimes  encounter  in  society,  had  their  origin 
in  the  attempts  made  in  early  life  to  evade  commands  injudiciously  given,  or  not 
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enforced  -when  givea  If  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  education  of  children  d«» 
fnondfl  discretion,  prudence,  wisdom,  it  is  the  commands  which  wo  impose  upon 
them.  In  no  case  ouj^ht  a  command  ever  to  be  issued  to  a  child  without  a  mond 
certainty  either  that  it  will  be  voluntarily  obeyed,  or,  if  resisted,  that  it  can  be 
enforced ;  because  disobedience  to  superiors,  who  stand  at  first  in  the  place  of 
the  child's  conscience,  prepares  the  way  for  disobedience  to  conscience  itaell^ 
when  that  faculty  is  developed.  Hence  the  neceAity  of  discriminatine,  at  a 
preliminary,  between  what  a  child  will  do,  or  can  be  made  to  do,  and  the  oqq- 
trary.  Hence,  when  disobedience  is  apprehended,  the  issue  should  be  tried 
ratbier  on  a  case  of  prohibition  than  of  injunction,  because  a  child  can  be  deterred 
when  he  cannot  be  compelled.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  discriminating  be- 
tween what  a  child  has  the  moral  power  to  do,  and  what  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
from  him.  Take  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  luxuriously,  indulgently,  self- 
ishly, and  command  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  incur  some  great  sacrifice  tor  a 
mere  stranger,  or  for  some  object  which  he  neither  understands  nor  values,  and 
disobedience  is  as  certain  as  long  days  in  the  middle  of  June ; — I  mean  the  die- 
obedience  of  the  spirit,  for  fear,  perhaps,  may  secure  the  performance  of  the  out- 
ward act.  Such  a  child  knows  nothing  of  the  impulsions  of  conscience,  of  the 
joyful  emotions  that  leap  up  in  the  heart  alter  the  performance  of  a  generone 
deed ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  put  such  a  weight  of  self-denial  upon  his  benevo- 
lence, the  first  time,  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  camel's  load  upon  his  shoulden. 
Such  a  child  is  deeply  diseased.  He  is  a  moral  paralytia  In  regard  to  aU 
benevolent  exertion  and  sacrifice,  he  is  as  weak  as  an  infant ;  and  he  can  be  re- 
covered and  strengthened  to  virtuous  resolutions  only  by  degrees.  What  should 
wo  think  of  a  physician,  who,  the  first  time  his  patient  emerged  from  a  sick 
chamber, — palhd,  emaciated,  tottering, — should  prescribe  a  match  at  wrestling, 
or  the  running  of  races  t  Yet  this  would  be  only  a  parallel  to  the  mode  m 
which  selfish  or  vicious  cliildren  are  often  treated ;  nay,  some  persons  prepare  or 
select  the  most  difficult  cases,— -cases  requiring  rreat  generosity  or  moral  intre- 
pidity,— by  which  to  break  new  beginners  into  the  work  of  benevolence  or  duty. 
If,  by  a  bad  education,  a  child  has  lost  all  generous  affections  (for  no  diild  is 
bom  without  them) ;  if  he  never  shares  his  books  or  divides  his  luxuries  with  his 
playmates ;  if  he  hides  his  playthings  at  the  approach  of  his  little  visitors ;  if  his 
eye  never  kindles  at  the  recital  of  a  magnanimous  deed,— of  course  I  mean  one 
the  magnanimity  of  which  he  can  comprehend, — then  he  can  be  won  back  to 
kindness  and  justice  only  hy  laborious  processes,  and  in  almost  imperceptible 
degrees.  In  every  conversation  before  such  children,  generosity  and  self-denial 
should  be  spoken  of  with  a  fervor  of  admiration  and  a  glow  of  sympathy.  Stories 
should  be  told  or  read  before  them,  in  which  the  principal  actors  are  signalixed 
by  some  of  the  qualities  they  delight  in  (always  provided  that  no  clement  of 
evil  mingles  with  them) ;  and  when  their  attachments  are  firmly  fastened  upoD 
hero  or  heroine,  then  the  social,  amiable,  and  elevated  sentiments  which  are 
deficient  in  the  children  themselves,  should  be  developed  in  the  actors  or  charac- 
ters whom  they  have  been  led  to  admire.  A  child  may  be  led  to  admire  quali- 
ties on  account  of  their  relationships  and  associations,  when  he  would  be  mdif- 
ferent  to  them  if  presented  separately.  If  a  child  is  selfish,  the  occasion  for  kind 
acts  should  be  prepared,  where  all  the  accompaniments  are  agreeable.  As  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence  gains  tone  and  strength,  and  begins  to  realize  some  of 
those  exquisite  gratifications  which  God,  by  its  very  constitution,  has  annexed  to 
its  exercise,  then  let  the  collateral  inducements  be  weakened,  and  the  experi- 
ments assume  more  of  the  positive  character  of  virtue.  In  tliis  way,  a  child  so 
selfish  and  envious  as  to  be  grieved  even  at  the  enjoyment  of  others,  mav  be 
won,  at  last,  to  seek  for  delight  in  offices  of  humanity  and  self-sacrifice.  There 
is  always  an  avenue  through  which  a  child's  mind  can  be  reached ;  the  failures 
come  from  our  want  of  perseverance  and  sagacity  in  seeking  it.  We  must  treat 
moral  more  as  we  treat  physical  distempers.  Week  after  week  the  mother  sits 
by  the  sick-bed,  and  welcomes  fasting  and  vigils ;  her  watchfulness  surrounds 
her  child,  and  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  wealth  or  life  can  com- 
mand, she  strives  to  bar  up  every  avenue  through  which  death  can  approach 
him.  Did  mothers  care  as  much  for  the  virtues  and  moral  habits  as  lor  tlie 
health  and  life  of  their  offspring,  would  they  not  be  as  patient,  as  hopeful,  and 
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as  long-suffering  in  administering  antidote  and  remedy  to  a  child  who  is  morally, 
as  to  one  who  is  physically,  diseased  t 

Is  it  not  in  the  way  above  described, — after  a  slowly  brightening  twilight  of 
weeks,  perhaps  of  months, — ^that  the  oQulbt^  at  last,  lets  in  the  light  of  the  merid- 
ian sun  upon  the  couclied  eye  1  Is  it  not  in  this  way,  tliat  tlie  convalescent  of 
a  fevered  bed  advances,  from  a  measured  pittance  of  tlie  weakest  nutrition,  to 
that  audacious  health  which  spurns  at  all  restraints  upon  appetite,  whether  as  to 
quantity  or  quality  t  For  these  healings  of  the  diseased  eye  or  body,  we  de- 
mand the  professional  skill  and  science  of  men,  educated  and  trauied  to  the  work ; 
nay,  if  any  impostor  or  empiric  wantonly  tampers  with  eye  or  life,  the  injured 
party  accuses  him,  the  cheers  of  the  law  arrest  him,  the  jurors  upon  their  oaths 
convict  him,  the  judges  pass  sentence,  and  the  sheriff  executes  the  mandates  of 
the  law ; — while  parties,  officers,  jurors,  judges,  and  sheriflb,  with  one  consent^ 
employ  teachers  to  direct  and  tram  the  godlike  faculties  of  their  children,  who 
never  liad  one  hour  of  special  study,  who  never  received  one  lesson  of  special 
instruction,  to  fit  them  for  their  momentous  dutiesw 

If,  then,  the  business  of  education,  in  all  its  deportments,  be  so  responsible ;  if 
there  be  such  liability  to  excite  and  strengthen  any  one  faculty  of  the  openiiur 
mind,  instead  of  its  antagonist ;  if  there  be  such  danger  of  promoting  animal  and 
selfisli  propensities  into  command  over  social  and  moral  sentiments ;  if  it  be  so 
easy  for  an  unskillful  hand  to  adjust  opportunity  to  temptation  in  such  a  way 
that  the  exposed  are  almost  certam  to  iaU ;  if  it  be  a  work  of  such  delicacy  and 
difficulty  to  rechdm  those  who  have  wandered ;  if^  in  fine,  one,  not  deeply  oon- 
yertiant  with  the  human  soul,  with  all  its  various  Ikculties  and  propensities,  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  naturally  excite  them  to  activity, 
is  in  incomparably  ^eater  doiiger  of  touching  the  wrong  spring  of  action,  than 
one  unacquainted  with  music  is  of  touching  the  wrong  key  or  chord  of  the  mott 
complicated  musical  instrument, — then,  ought  not  every  one  of  those  who  are 
installed  into  the  sacred  office  of  teacher,  to  be  *'a  workman  who  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed !"  Surely,  they  should  know,  beforehand,  how  to  touch  the  right 
spring,  with  the  right  pressure,  at  the  right  time. 

There  is  a  terrible  disease  that  sometimes  afflicts  individuals,  by  which  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  seem  to  be  unfastened  from  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  and 
then,  after  bein^  promiscuously  transposed,  to  be  refastened ;  so  that  a  wrong 
pair  of  muscles  is  attached  to  every  volition.  In  such  a  case,  the  afflicted  patient 
never  does  the  thing  he  intends  to  do.  If  he  would  walk  forward,  his  will  starts 
the  wrong  pair  of  muscles,  and  he  walks  backward.  When  he  would  extend  his 
right  arm  to  shake  hands  with  you,  in  salutation,  he  starts  the  wrong  pair  of 
muscles,  tlirusts  out  his  left,  and  slapM  or  punches  you.  Precisely  so  is  it  with 
the  teacher  who  knows  not  what  faculties  of  his  pupils  to  exercise,  and  by  what 
objects,  motives,  or  processes,  they  can  be  brought  into  activity.  He  is  the  wiU 
of  the  school ;  they  are  the  body  which  tliat  will  moves ;  an<l,  tlirough  ignorance, 
he  is  perpetually  applying  his  will  to  the  wrong  points.  What  wonder,  then,  it, 
spending  day  after  day  in  pulling  at  the  wrong  pairs  of  musdes,  the  teacher  in- 
volves the  school  in  inextricable  disorder  and  confusion,  and,  at  last,  comes  to  the 
conviction  that  they  were  never  made  to  go  right  ? 

But,  says  an  obiector,  can  any  man  ever  attain  to  such  knowledge  that  he  can 
touch  as  he  should  this  **  harp  of  thousand  strings  V*  Perhaps  not,  I  reply ;  but 
ask,  in  my  turn,  Cannot  every  man  know  better  than  he  now  does  ?  Cannot 
something  be  <Ione  to  make  good  teachers  better,  and  incompetent  ones  less  in« 
competent  i  Cannot  something  be  done  to  promote  the  progress  and  to  dimin- 
ish tlio  dangers  of  all  our  schools  ?  Cannot  something  be  done  to  increase  ihe 
intelligence  of  those  female  teachers,  to  whose  hands  our  children  are  committedt 
in  the  earliest  and  most  impressible  periofls  of  childhood  ; — and  thus,  in  the  end, 
to  increase  the  intelligence  of  mothers, — for  every  mother  is  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  t  Cannot  something  be  done,  by  study,  by  discus- 
sion, by  practical  observation, — and  especially  by  the  institution  of  Normal 
Schools, — which  shall  diffiise  both  the  art  and  the  science  of  teaching  more 
widely  through  our  community,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  diffused  t 

My  friends,  you  cannot  go  for  any  considerable  distance  in  any  direction,  within 
the  limits  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  without  passing  one  of  those  edifices 
professedly  erected  for  the  education  of  our  children.    Though  rarely  an  arcfai* 
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enforced  -when  girea  If  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  education  of  children  d«> 
inands  discretion,  prudence,  wisdom,  it  U  the  commands  which  wo  impoite  upon 
them.  In  no  case  ou^ht  a  command  ever  to  be  issued  to  a  child  without  a  moral 
certainty  either  that  it  will  be  voluntarily  obeyed,  or,  if  resisted,  that  it  can  be 
enforced;  because  disobedience  to  superiors,  who  stand  at  first  in  the  place  of 
the  child's  conscience,  prepares  the  way  for  disobedience  to  conscience  itself 
when  that  faculty  is  cfeveloped.  Hence  the  necessity  of  discriminating,  at  a 
preliminary,  between  what  a  child  will  do,  or  can  be  made  to  do,  and  the  con- 
trary. Hence,  when  disobedience  is  apprehended,  the  issue  should  be  tried 
rather  on  a  case  of  prohibition  than  of  injunction,  because  a  child  can  be  deterred 
when  he  cannot  be  compelled.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  discriminating  be- 
tween what  a  child  has  the  moral  power  to  do,  and  what  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
from  him.  Take  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  luxuriously,  indulgently,  self- 
ishly, and  command  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  mcur  some  great  sacrifice  tor  a 
mere  stranger,  or  for  some  object  which  he  neither  understands  nor  values,  and 
disobedience  is  as  certain  as  long  days  in  the  middle  of  June ; — I  mean  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  spirit,  for  fear,  perhaps,  may  secure  the  performance  of  the  out- 
ward act.  Such  a  child  knows  nothing  of  the  impulsions  of  conscience,  of  the 
joyful  emotions  that  leap  up  in  the  heart  after  the  performance  of  a  generous 
deed ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  put  such  a  weight  of  seu-denial  upon  his  benevo- 
lence, the  first  time,  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  camel's  load  upon  his  shouldem 
Such  a  child  is  deeply  diseased.  He  is  a  moral  paralytia  In  regard  to  all 
benevolent  exertion  and  sacrifice,  he  is  as  weak  as  an  infant ;  and  he  can  be  re- 
covered and  strengthened  to  virtuous  resolutions  only  by  degrees.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  physician,  who,  the  first  time  his  patient  emerged  from  a  sick 
chamber, — palUd,  emaciated,  tottering, — should  prescribe  a  match  at  wrestling, 
or  the  running  of  races  t  Yet  this  would  be  only  a  parallel  to  the  mode  m 
which  selfish  or  vicious  children  are  often  treated ;  nay,  some  persons  prepare  or 
select  the  most  difficult  cases,— cases  requiring  great  generosity  or  moral  intre- 
pidity,— ^by  which  to  break  new  beginners  into  the  work  of  benevolence  or  duty. 
If^  by  a  bad  education,  a  child  has  lost  all  generous  affections  (for  no  child  is 
bom  without  them) ;  if  he  never  shares  his  books  or  divides  his  luxuries  with  his 
playmates ;  if  he  hides  his  playthings  at  the  approach  of  his  little  visitors ;  if  his 
eye  never  kindles  at  the  recital  of  a  magnanimous  deed,— of  course  I  mean  one 
the  magnanimity  of  which  he  can  comprehend, — then  be  can  be  won  back  to 
kindness  and  justice  only  by  laborious  processes,  and  in  almost  imperceptible 
degrees.  In  every  conversation  before  such  children,  generosity  and  self-aenial 
should  be  spoken  of  with  a  fervor  of  admiration  and  a  glow  of  sympathy.  Stories 
should  be  told  or  read  before  them,  in  which  the  principal  actors  are  signalised 
by  some  of  the  qualities  they  delight  in  (always  provided  that  no  clement  of 
evil  mingles  with  them) ;  and  when  tlieir  attachments  are  firmly  fastened  upoD 
hero  or  heroine,  then  the  social,  amiable,  and  elevated  sentiments  which  are 
deficient  in  the  children  themselves,  should  be  developed  in  the  actors  or  charac- 
ters whom  they  have  been  led  to  admire.  A  child  may  be  led  to  admire  quali- 
ties on  account  of  their  relationships  and  associations,  when  he  would  be  indif- 
ferent to  them  if  presented  separately.  If  a  child  is  selfish,  the  occasion  for  kind 
acts  should  be  prepared,  where  all  the  accompaniments  are  agreeable.  As  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence  gains  tone  and  strength,  and  begins  to  realize  some  of 
those  exquisite  gratifications  which  God,  by  its  very  constitution,  has  annexed  to 
its  exercise,  then  let  the  collateral  inducements  be  weakened,  and  the  experi- 
ments assume  more  of  the  positive  character  of  virtue.  In  tliis  way,  a  cliild  so 
selfish  and  envious  as  to  be  grieved  even  at  the  enjoyment  of  otliers,  may  be 
won,  at  last,  to  seek  for  delight  in  offices  of  humanity  and  self-sacrifice,  lliere 
is  always  an  avenue  through  which  a  child's  mind  can  be  reached ;  the  failures 
come  from  our  want  of  perseverance  and  sagacity  in  seeking  it.  We  must  treat 
moral  more  as  we  treat  physical  distempers.  Week  after  week  the  mother  sits 
by  the  sick-bed,  and  welcomes  fasting  and  vigils ;  her  watchfulness  surrounds 
her  child,  and  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  wealth  or  life  can  com- 
mand, she  strives  to  bar  up  every  avenue  through  which  death  can  approach 
him.  Did  mothers  care  as  much  for  the  virtues  and  moral  habits  as  lor  ilie 
health  and  life  of  their  offspring,  would  they  not  be  as  patient,  as  hopeful,  and 
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as  long-suficring  in  administering  antidote  and  remedy  to  a  child  who  is  morally, 
as  to  one  who  is  physically,  diseased  ? 

Is  it  not  in  the  way  above  described, — after  a  slowly  brij^htcnin;^  twilight  of 
weck8,  perhaps  of  months, — that  the  oQulist^  at  last,  lets  in  the  light  of  the  merid- 
ian sau  upon  the  couched  eye  1  Is  it  not  in  this  way,  tliat  tlie  convalescent  of 
a  fevered  bed  advances,  from  a  measured  pittance  of  the  weakest  nutrition,  to 
that  audacious  health  which  spurns  at  all  restraints  upon  appetite,  whether  as  to 
quantity  or  quality  t  For  these  healings  of  the  diseased  eye  or  body,  we  de- 
mand the  professional  skill  and  science  of  men,  educated  and  trained  to  the  work ; 
nay,  if  any  impostor  or  empiric  wantonly  tampers  with  eye  or  life,  the  injured 
party  accuses  him,  the  officers  of  the  law  arrest  him,  the  jurors  upon  their  oaths 
convict  liim,  the  judges  pass  sentence,  and  the  sheriff  executes  tue  nuindates  of 
the  law ; — while  parties,  officers,  jurors,  judge^  and  sheriflb,  with  one  consent^ 
employ  teacliers  to  direct  and  train  the  godJuke  faculties  of  their  children,  who 
never  had  one  hour  of  special  study,  who  never  received  one  lesson  of  special 
instruction,  to  fit  them  for  their  momentous  dutiesb 

If,  then,  the  business  of  education,  in  all  its  departments,  be  so  responsible ;  if 
there  be  such  liability  to  excite  and  strengthen  any  one  faculty  of  the  opening 
mind,  instead  of  its  antagonist ;  if  there  be  such  danger  of  promoting  animal  and 
selfish  profMinsities  into  command  over  social  and  moral  sentiments ;  if  it  be  so 
easy  for  an  unskillful  hand  to  adjust  opportunity  to  temptation  in  such  a  way 
that  the  exposed  arc  almost  certain  to  fall ;  if  it  be  a  work  of  such  delicacy  and 
difficulty  to  reclaim  those  who  have  wandered ;  if^  in  fine,  one,  not  deeply  oon- 
ycrsont  with  the  human  soul,  with  all  its  various  faculties  and  propensitiei^  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  naturally  excite  them  to  activity, 
is  in  incomparably  greater  danger  of  touching  the  wrong  spring  of  action,  than 
one  unacquainted  with  music  is  of  touching  the  wrong  key  or  diord  of  the  mott 
complicated  musical  instrument, — then,  ought  not  every  one  of  those  who  are 
installed  into  the  sacred  office  of  teacher,  to  be  *'a  workman  who  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed }"  Surely,  they  should  know,  beforehand,  how  to  touch  the  right 
spring,  with  the  right  pressure,  at  the  right  time. 

There  is  a  terrible  disease  that  sometimes  afflicts  individuals,  by  which  all  the 
musdes  of  the  body  seem  to  be  unfastened  from  the  volitions  of  the  mind,  and 
then,  after  bein^  promiscuously  transposed,  to  be  refastened ;  so  that  a  wrong 
pair  of  muscles  is  attached  to  every  volition.  In  such  a  case,  the  afflicted  patient 
never  does  the  thing  he  intends  to  do.  If  he  would  walk  forward,  his  will  starts 
the  wrong  pair  of  muscles,  and  he  walks  backward.  When  he  would  extend  his 
right  arm  to  shake  hands  with  you,  in  salutation,  he  starts  the  wrong  pair  of 
muscles,  thrusts  out  his  left,  and  slapM  or  punches  you.  Precisely  so  is  it  with 
the  teacher  who  knows  not  what  faculties  of  his  pupils  to  exercise,  and  by  what 
objects,  motives,  or  processes,  they  can  be  brought  into  activity.  He  is  the  wUl 
of  the  school ;  they  are  the  body  which  tliat  will  moves ;  and,  through  ignorance, 
he  is  perpetually  applying  his  will  to  the  wrong  points.  What  wonder,  then,  it, 
spending  day  auer  day  in  pulling  at  the  wrong  pairs  of  musdes,  the  teacher  in- 
volves the  school  in  inextricable  disorder  and  confusion,  and,  at  last,  comes  to  the 
conviction  that  they  were  never  made  to  go  right  t 

But,  says  an  objector,  can  any  man  ever  attain  to  such  knowledge  that  he  can 
toudi  as  he  should  this  **  harp  of  tliousand  strings  ?"  Perhaps  not,  I  reply ;  but 
ask,  in  my  turn,  Cannot  every  man  know  better  than  he  now  does  t  Cannot 
something  be  done  to  make  good  teachers  better,  and  incompetent  ones  less  in« 
competent  ?  Cannot  something  be  done  to  promote  the  progress  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  dangers  of  all  our  schools  f  Cannot  something  be  done  to  increase  ihe 
intelligence  uf  those  female  teachers,  to  whose  hands  our  children  are  committed^ 
in  the  earlicMt  and  most  impressible  periods  of  childhood ; — and  thus,  in  the  end, 
to  increase  the  intelligence  of  mothers, — for  every  mother  is  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  t  Cannot  something  be  done,  by  study,  by  discus- 
sion, by  practical  observation, — and  especially  by  the  institution  of  Normal 
Schools, — whidi  shall  diffuse  both  the  art  and  the  science  of  teaching  more 
widely  through  our  community,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  diflfiised  t 

My  friends,  you  cannot  go  for  any  considerable  distance  in  any  direction,  within 
the  Umits  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  without  passing  one  of  those  edifices 
professedly  erected  for  the  education  of  our  children.    Though  rarely  an  ardii* 
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tecturid  ornnmeDt,  yet,  alwajn,  they  are  a  moral  beauty,  to  the  land  in  vhidi 
we  dwelL  Enter  with  me,  for  a  moment,  into  one  of  these  important^  though 
lowly  maiiRion».  Survey  those  thickly  seated  benches.  Before  us  ore  clustered 
the  children  of  to-day,  the  men  of  to-morrow,  the  immortals  of  eternity  I  What 
costly  works  of  art ;  what  splendid  galleries  of  sculpture  or  of  painting,  woa  by 
a  nation's  arms,  or  purchased  by  a  nation's  'health,  are  comparable  in  yalue  to 
the  treasures  we  haye  in  these  children?  How  many  liymg  and  palpitating 
nerves  come  down  from  parents  and  friends,  and  center  in  their  young  neartAi 
and,  as  they  shall^  advance  in  life,  other  living  and  palpitating  nerves,  which  no 
man  can  number,  shall  go  out  from  their  bosoms  to  twine  round  other  hearts,  and 
to  feel  their  throbs  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  of  rapture  or  of  agony  I  How  many 
fortunes  of  others  shall  be  linked  with  their  fortunes,  and  uaU  share  an  equal 
late.  As  yet,  to  the  hearts  of  these  ^oung  beings^  crime  has  not  brought  in  its 
retinue  of  fears,  nor  disappointment  its  sorrows.  Their  joys  are  joys,  and  their 
hopes  more  real  than  our  realities ;  and,  as  visions  of  the  future  burst  upon  their 
imaginations,  their  eye  kindles,  like  the  young  eagle's  at  the  morning  sunbeam. 
Grouping  these  children  into  separate  circles,  and  looking  forward,  for  but  a  few 
abort  years,  to  the  fortunes  that  await  them,  shall  we  predict  their  destiny,  in 
the  terrific  language  of  tlie  poet^— 

**  TAcf«  shall  the  ftuy  paastoM  tear 
The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Diadalnftil  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
And  Shame  that  skulks  behind. 

^  Ambition  tkU  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrlfloe, 
And  grinning  Infamy. 

**The  stings  of  Falsehood,  tkoae  shall  tiy, 
And  hard  unkindness*  altered  eye 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remonw.  with  blood  deflled, 
And  moody  Madness,  laughiog  wild. 
Amid  severest  woe ;— " 

(IT,  concentrating  our  whole  souls  into  one  resolve, — ^hiffh  and  prophetically 
strong, — ^that  our  duty  to  these  children  shall  be  done,  shall  we  prodaun,  in  ^e 
blessed  language  of  the  Savior ; — "  It  is  not  the  will  of  tour  Father  wmcK 

n  Uf  HEAVEN,  THAT  ONE  OF  THESE  UTTLE  ONES  SHOULD  PERISH." 

I 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAIKING  AND  IMPBOTXHENT  OF  TEACHEB8. 


In  the  kingdom  of  Sazonj,  the  professional  instruction,  training  and 
improyement  of  teachers,  form  a  maked  feature  of  the  public  school 
policy  of  the  goyemment 

I.  No  person  can  be  licensed  to  teach  who  can  not  exhibit  eyidence  of 
good  health,  and  unexceptionable  moral  character,  has  not  attained  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  not  receiyed  an  education  equiyalent  to  that  given 
in  the  best  Burgher  School,  (our  best  Public  High  Schools,)  passed  a 
satis&ctory  examination  as  candidate  before  the  provincial  school-board, 
served  two  years  as  an  assistant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  a 
higher  grade,  for  the  post  of  principal  teacher ;  or  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
whole,  he  must  have  graduated  with  honor  at  one  of  the  governmental 
Teachers*  Seminaries. 

II.  There  are  seven  Normal  Schools  for  the  preparation  of  male 
teachers,  viz.,  two  at  Dresden,  and  one  each,  at  Plauen,  Grimma,  Anna- 
berg,  Bautzen,  and  Nossen,  besides,  one  for  classical  teachers  in  LeipsiCy 
and  one  for  female  teachers  at  Calenberg,  founded  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Prince  Schoenburg.  The  prescribed  course  of  instruction  occupies 
four  years,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Royal 
Seminary  at  Dresden.    They  are  all  intematei,  or  boarding-schools. 

The  branches  of  instruction  are :  1.  Religion ;  2.  Catechism ;  8.  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature;  4.  Geography  and  History;  6.  Arith- 
metic; 7.  Geometry;  8.  Pedagogy;  9.  Penmanship;  10.  Drawing;  11. 
Gymnastics;  12.  Music.  There  are  twenty-six  lessons  a  week.  Two 
hours  of  study  every  evening  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  lessons  and 
instructions  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  Saturday  morning  tp  a  review 
of  the  studies  of  the  week,  and  the  last  of  every  month,  to  the  studies 
of  the  month.  Pupils  of  the  two  upper  classes  assist  in  teaching  the 
classes  of  the  model  or  preparatory  school.  These  Normal  Schools  have 
been  the  foci  of  pedagogical  improvement,  and  nearly  all  their  teachera 
are  graduates  in  high  standing  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities. 

The  Royal  Seminary  at  Dresden  was  founded  in  1785,  by  Elector 
Augustus  IV.,  and  formerly  possessed  the  celebrated  Dinter  as  one  of  its 
directors.  It  was  intended  for  fifty  pupils,  with  a  staff  of  four  officers^ 
including  the  directors.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  whose  parents  live 
in  Dresden,  board  and  lodge  in  the  institution  with  the  officers.     Calinisch, 
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one  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  in  Germany,  is  Yice-director. 
Connected  with  the  seminary  are  six  common  schools,  of  the  city,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  acquire  practice. 

The  Fletcher  Seminary  was  founded  by  Baron  Fletcher,  in  1825,  and 
has  its  own  administration,  although  it  is  aided  by  the  government  Pro« 
yision  is  made  in  the  institution  for  twenty  pupils,  who,-  for  the  annual 
charge  of  about  $30,  receive  board,  lodging  and  instruction,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  year  of  their  course,  a  still  larger  allowance  is  made, 
especially  to  the  poor  and  deserving.  There  is  an  institution  for  deaf 
mutes  in  the  same  building.  This  class  of  children  in  the  country  fre- 
quently attend  the  common  school,  whose  teachers  must  therefore  under- 
stand the  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

III.  The  government  protects  the  public  schools  from  incompetent 
teachers,  not  only  by  providing  seminaries  enough  to  furnish  an  annual 
supply  equal  to  the  vacancies  created  by  death  and  other  causes,  but  by 
subjecting  all  candidates  to  a  period  of  trial  as  well  as  of  examination. 

IV.  When  once  found  qualified  the  government  fixes  a  salary,  below 
which  no  regularly  trained  and  appointed  teacher  shall  be  paid,  but 
forbids  his  removal  by  any  local  authorities,  until  any  complaints  and 
charges  are  investigated  and  proved  valid.  Every  teacher  has  a  residence 
for  his  family. 

v.  The  government  has  also  established,  on  a  foundation  of  80,000 
thalers,  an  institution,  commenced  in  1840,  by  Duhner,  for  superannuated 
teachers,  find  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.  To  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  fund,  teachers  of  the  first  class,  (teachers  in  g3rmnasia,  real  schools 
and  seminaries,)  pay  at  their  admission  4  thalers,  and  annually  from  4  to 
8  thalers,  according  to  their  salary.  Teachers  of  the  second  class,  (of 
common  schools,)  pay  2  thalers,  and  yearly  from  1  to  4  thalers,  according 
to  their  salary.  The  State  takes  care  of  the  funds,  and  makes  up  any 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it,  besides 
a  contribution  of  2,000  thalers  toward  the  capital.  The  fund  yields: — 
1.  To  the  widows  of  teachers  of  the  first  class,  yearly,  60  thalers.  2.  To 
orphans  of  teachers  of  the  same  class,  12  thalers  until  they  reach  their 
eighteenth  year.  8.  To  widows  of  teachers  of  the  second  class,  80 
thalers,  and  to  their  children  8  thalers.  Teachers  are  thus  not  only 
provided  against  want  while  living,  but  from  anxiety  for  their  families, 
when  dead,  or  incapacitated  for  active  exertion.  The  result  of  these  wise 
provisions  on  the  part  of  the  government,  is  seen  in  the  improved  and 
improving  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  higher  attainments,  profes- 
sional skill,  and  social  standing  and  influence  of  the  teachers. 

The  ^^Saxon  Teachers^  Mutual  Aid  SocUty,^^  including  1,576  members, 
assisted  in  1855,  over  one  hundred  of  their  number  incapacitated  by 
sickness.  There  is  also  a  ^^Festalozzian  Associatwri^^^  numbering  over 
2,000  teachers,  which  gave  assistance  in  1857,  to  244  orphan  children  of 
teachers,  in  117  families. 

YI.  There  are  provincial  and  general  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual 
and  professional  improvement 
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The  Royal  Seminary,  or  College  for  Teachers,  at  Dresden,  was 
founded  in  1785.  and  celebrated  its  50th  commemoration  day  on  the  31st 
October,  1835.  and  at  the  end  of  1842,  it  had  educated  and  sent  out 
above  655  teachers,  who  had  pursued  a  four  years  course  of  study  and 
practice,  a  course  which  Mr.  Kay,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  pronounces 
much  more  liberal  than  nine-tenths  of  the  undergraduates  of  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  receive.  In  1843,  there  was  one  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated and  trained  teeu^her  for  every  588  inhabitants.  In  consequence 
of  their  thorough,  liberal,  and  practical  education,  the  common  school 
teachers  of  Saxony,  occupy  a  social  position,  which  is  not  accorded  to 
the  profession  in  any  other  country. 

The  number  of  studeDti  who  attend  the  lectures  and  dassea  of  the  college,  is 
limited  to  seventy ;  of  these,  sixty  are  lodged  mtaitously  in  the  institotion  ;  the 
remaining  ten  dweU  with  th^ir  parents  or  relations  in  the  town.  Twenty  of  the 
places  in  the  college  have  been  endowed  by  the  government,  and  are  therefore  in 
its  ppft.    The  ablest  of  the  candidates  for  admission  are  elected  to  them. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  is  held  every  Easter. 
As  the  life  in  the  normal  college  costs  litde  or  nothing,  the  lodging  and  education, 
if  not  the  whole  expenses,  being  given  gratuitously ;  and,  as  a  young  man,  who 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  coDege  is  certain  to  be  chosen  by  some  school  commit- 
tee afterward  as  teacheS*,  there  are  always  plenty  of  candidates  for  admission  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  All  these  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination ;  their  acquirements,  their  character,  and  their  past  life,  are  most  care- 
fully scrutinized ;  and,  fhrni  among  them  all  the  most  promising  are  chosen  for 
preparation  for  the  teacher's  profession.  No  candidate  can  be  elected  who  is  not 
healthy  and  strong^srho  has  not  a  powerful  and  dear  voice,  or  who  is  lame,  short- 
s  ghtcd,  or  deaf.  Every  one  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and  must  present 
Xf>  the  examiners  a  certificate  of  a  medical  man  of  freedom  from  all  organic  com- 
plaints, and  of  sound  health. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  college,  as  in  all  the  other  colleges  in  Saxony,  is 
of  FOUR  year's  duration :  no  student  can  leave  before  the  end  of  this  time,  and 
even  then,  he  can  not  obtain  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  unless  he 
can  pass  the  prescribed  examination  for  diplomas. 

The  students  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  each  young  man  remains,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  residence,  in  the  third  and  second  classes ;  but,  during 
his  third  and  fourth  years'  residence,  he  pursues  his  studies  m  the  first  class.  Hie 
staff  of  professors  and  teachers  in  the  college  consist  of, — 

1st.    The  Director,  (Dr.  Otto,  hi  1845.) 

2nd.  A  Vice-Principal. 

3rd.  A  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

4th.  A  Professor  of  Music. 

5th.  Daily  Teachers  for  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Violin  playing. 

The  director  gives,  every  week,  fourteen,  the  vice-principal  sixteen,  the  third 
professor  seventeen,  and  Uie  fourth  professor  twenty-three  hoars'  instruotioii  to 
the  students. 
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tDamtng;  m  »oon  «« they  ire  drfed,  they  meet  jp  one  of  the  dw  towiw,  wber*  ■ 
the  direotoc  reads  the  meaning  pr^en ;  theii  honn  of  ftody  an  bata  T  to  13 
A.  M.,  and  ttom  3  to  5  P.  M. 

Connocled  with  (lie  college  ia  a  primary  ichool  (br  children  of  Aat  dlibiot  of 
the  city,  in  which  the  college  b  ntnaled  :  thii  (obool  If  Wider  tb«  direction  of  a 
regularly  ^rptnnted  and  eiperienoed  teacher,  and  is  attended  by  105  chOdren,  wtm 
are  divided  into  three  claasea,  to  each  of  which  ii  aMgned  a  a^tarale  obM-roon 
In  one  part  of  the  coiU^  biuldinga.  In  these  clanea,  a  certain  ntunber  of  atndenta 
from  theoallege  fintpracliee  leaeblag  under  the  eys,  and  aided  by  the  adiicQ  of 
tbataaoher. 

At  the  end  of  tUa  Img  and  careful  preparation,  they  are  called  bdbre  Iba  board 
of  eiaminera.  If  (he  young  man  is  a  Pmteatant,  hia  religions  exsnunatlan  h  cm- 
dooted  by  the  board  of  cuminen  IhemsplTes  ;  but  if  he  is  a  Itomanist,  a  ptiest  la 
ioined  to  the  heard,  and  oonduot*  the  religions  port  of  the  eisminstion. 


"      1  to    2       "      P.  M. 
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Hie  examination  last,  three  days. 

On  the  first  day  the  subjocts  are — 

IVom  1  to  10  o^dock,  A.  hL    Scriptore  history. 

"   10  to  12        "  "        Pedagogy. 

"     2  to    4        "      P.  M.    Mathematica  and  the  theory  of  mnaio. 
The  answers  to  the  qnestiona  of  the  first  day's  examination  are  given  in  writings 
On  the  second  day  the  subjects  are — 

( Catechunng   a   class    of  village    school 
From  7  to  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  <     children  on  some  snbjeot  of  dementaiy 

(     instruction. 

(Reading; 
Arithmetic:  and 
An  object  lesson  given  to  school  chil- 
dren. 

'A  vnd  voce  examination — 
In  religion; 
Tlie  Scriptures ; 
Luther's  catechjsm ;  and 
Pedagogy. 

(  German  language ; 
"      4  to    5       "         "J  Logic  J  and 

(  Psychology. 

(History; 
Geography: 
Natural  philosophy ;  and 
Natural  history. 

On  the  third  day  the  snljeotB  of  examination  are— 

Organ  playing ; 
Smging; 
Piano-fbrto;  and 
Violin. 

If  the  young  candidate,  who  had  been  educated  for  rotrn  years  in  a  teaohen' 
college,  can  not  pass  this  examination  so  as  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  he  is  obliged 
to  oontmue  his  studies  until  he  can  do  so.  But  if  he  passes  the  examination  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  examiners  grant  him  a  diploma,  whicli  is  marked  ^  ex- 
cellent," *'  good,"  or  **  passable,"  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  in  his  examination. 

If  the  young  candidate  does  not  obtain  a  certificate  marked  '*  excellent,"  but 
only  one  marked  "  good,"  or  ^  passable,"  he  can  not  officiate  as  teacher,  imtil  he 
has  spent  two  years  in  some  school  as  assistant  to  an  experienced  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  is  obliged  again  to  present  himself  to  the  board  of 
examiners,  who  examine  him  again  in  the  most  careful  and  searching  manner.  II 
he  passes  this  examination,  he  receives  another  diploma  marked  **  excellent," 
"  good."  or  "  passable,"  according  to  his  merit,  and  if  he  obtains  a  diploma 
marked  '*  excellent"  he  is  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  teachers'  profes* 
sion.  and  is  allowed  to  officiate  either  as  a  private  tutor  or  as  a  village  teacher. 
But  if  he  can  not  obtain  this  diploma,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  to  act  as  an  assist- 
ant teacher  until  he  can  do  so.  Seminar  Director  Dr.  Otto,  the  principal  of  the 
normal  college,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  assured  me,  that  it  was 
a  common  thing  for  candidates  to  be  examined  four  or  five  times,  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  teachers'  diploma.  When  they  have  at  last  succeeded,  they, 
as  well  as  those,  who  obtained  the  diploma  marked  **  excellent"  in  the  first  examin- 
ation, are  eligible  as  teachers. 

The  scbod  committee  of  the  different  parishes  elect  their  own  teachers.  The 
only  condition,  to  which  this  right  is  subjected,  is,  that  they  may  not  elect  any 
person,  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma  of  competence  fh>m  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers. 

,  When  a  teacher  dies  or  vacates  his  situation,  the  school  committee  is  required 
by  law  to  elect  another  within  two  months  to  fill  his  place.  All  candidates  for  the 
vacant  office  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  school  committee  and  of  thoaa 
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inhabitants  of  the  parish  or  town  who  desire  to  be  present;  and  after  fSb» 
examination,  the  school  committee  proceed  to  elect  the  candidates  whom 
they  consider  the  best  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  situation.  But  even  after 
this  examination  before  tine  parochial  or  municipal  school  authorities,  the  soc- 
cessful.  candidate  is  generally  obliged  to  present  himself  to  another  committee  In 
Dresden,  called  the  Landconsistorinm,  for  examination,  before  he  con  finally  be 
inducted  into  his  hard-won  office.  Such  is  the  great  the  seemingly  exaggerated 
precautions,  which  are  taken  by  the  Saxon  people  to  secure  good  and  efficient 
teachers  for  the  schools.  If,  at  any  of  these  different  examinations,  any  thing  it 
discovered  against  the  moral  or  religious  character  of  the  candidate,  he  is  imme- 
diately rejected.  His  moral  as  well  as  his  religious  character  is  carefully  scruti- 
nized before  his  reception  into  the  IVaining  College,  and  by  each  of  the  different 
bodies  of  examiners,  before  whom  he  is  obliged  afterward  to  appear.  If  his  pre- 
vious life  can  not  bear  this  scrutiny,  or  if  the  principal  or  professors  of  his  coD^e 
can  not  bear  testimony  to  his  morality  and  to  his  religious  demeanor  during  his 
residence,  he  is  rejected,  and  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  profession. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  high  a  teacher,  who  has  passed  all  these  examinations 
and  scrutinies,  must  stand  in  the  estimation  of  his  country  and  of  those  who  sur- 
round him  more  immediately.  As  Dr.  Otto  said  to  me,  **  The  great  number  of 
examinations,  that  a  young  man  must  pass  through,  before  he  can  become  a  teacher, 
is  important,  not  only  in  preventing  any  unworthy  person  ever  being  admitted 
into  the  teachers'  profession,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  in  raising  the  profes- 
sion in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  people  have  a  great  respect  for  men, 
who  have,  as  they  know,  passed  so  many  and  such  severe  exammations.  They 
attend  with  more  attention  and  respect  to  their  counsels  and  instruction."  Ana 
certainly,  until  the  teacher  is  respected  by  the  people,  his  teaching  will  be  produc- 
tive of  but  little  profit  To  be  a  teacher  in  Germany  is  necessarily  to  be  a  man 
of  learning  and  probity.  None  but  such  a  person  can  be  a  teacher.  Can  we 
say  the  same  in  England  ?  How  many  of  our  teachers  are  only  uninstmcted  wo- 
men, or  poor  uneducated  artizans ;  or  rude  and  unlettered  pedagogues ;  or  even 
immoral  and  low-minded  men  7  How  many  have  never  been  educated  in  any 
thing  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  ciphering  ?  How  many  have  never 
been  into  a  teacher's  college  7  How  many  have  only  been  instructed  in  such  a 
college  for  the  ridiculously  short  period  of  six  months  7  How  many  have  never 
been  educated  at  all  7  And  yet  over  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  France,  every  teacher  has  been  carefully  trained  for  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  in  preparation  for  his  duties ;  has  paued  at  least  two,  generally 
three,  and  often  four  years,  in  a  teachers'  college,  under  the  instruction  df  learned 
and  high-minded  men,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their  work  ;  has  passed 
with  credit  several  severe  examinations,  and  has  only  finally  been  received  into  the 
teachers'  profession,  after  a  most  careful  scrutiny  mto  his  character  and  accom- 
plishments.has  given  an  assurance  to  *his  country  of  his  fitness  for  the  important 
duties  of  his  profession. 

But  strange  and  humiliating  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  care,  that  is  taken  in 
Saxony  and  in  England  to  prepare  and  elect  efficient  teachers  for  the  village 
schools,  the  contrast  between  the  situations  of  the  teachers  in  the  two  countries, 
after  election,  is  no  less  sad.  In  Saxony,  as  mdeed  throughout  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Denmark,  and  fVance,  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  teacher's 
rank  in  society,  and  his  situation,  worthy  the  acceptance  of  an  educated  man.  The 
teacher  is  never  left  dependent  upon  uncertain  charity.  If  his  salary  is  sometimes 
small,  it  is  at  least  fixed  and  certain.  The  minimum  is  fixed  by  goverment,  and 
no  parish  or  town-oommittee  may  ofier  less  than  this  salary  to  its  teacher.  More- 
over, the  teacher  is  never  degraded  into  being  his  own  tax-gatherer.  The  parish 
or  town  is  obliged  to  arrange  with  the  teacher,  before  his  appointment,  how  much 
he  shall  receive,  when  he  shall  receive  it,  and  how  he  shall  receive  it  The  com- 
mittee is  obliged  to  collect  the  funds  necessary  for  cleansing,  warminff,  repairing, 
and  furnishing  the  school-buildings,  and  for  paying  the  teachers.  If  they  neg- 
lect to  pay  the  teacher  regulai'ly,  he  can  always  appeal  to  the  county  magistrates, 
who  oblige  the  parochial  or  town-oommittee  to  perform  its  duty. 

When  a  teacher  has  become  too  old,  or  too  weak  to  perform  all  his  accustomed 
duties  in  the  school-room,  the  inspector  of  the  district  decides,  whether  he  shall 
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0 
oe  diimisKd  with  a  pensioii ;  or,  wliether  the  committee  shall  engage  an  aaabtant 
toaoher,  to  aid  him  in  the  school-room.  The  widows  and  children  of  dec«iaed 
teachers  are  pensioned  off  in  Saiony,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Prussia,  and  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  raised  by  Uie  same  means. 

Another  most  important  regulation  is,  that  no  person  or  persons  in  immediate 
personal  connection  with  a  teacher,  shall  have  the  power  of  dismisnng  him,  after 
he  is  once  elected.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  how  much  this  is  tending  to  lower 
the  independence  and  respectability  of  the  teachers  of  England.  A  private  pat- 
ron, a  clergyman,  or  a  committee  of  parishioners  has  the  power  in  almost  every 
case,  in  our  country,  of  dismissing  a  teacher.  How  often  this  has  been  done 
merely  on  account  of  sumo  personal  pique,  or  because  the  teacher  would  not  sub- 
mit to  their  crude  notions  di  how  a  school  ought  to  be  managed ;  or  from  misrep- 
resentation :  or  from  mere  village  squabbles,  I  have  no  need  to  remind  any  of  my 
readers.    That  such  a  dismissal  is  possible,  every  one  will  admit    How  such  a 

Ciibility  must  often  damp  a  good  and  earnest  teacher*s  energy,  or  undermine 
honesty  and  destroy  his  usefulness,  or  at  least  lower  his  profession  in  the  e}'es 
of  the  people  around  him,  is  but  too  evident.  But  in  Germany,  no  person  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  teacher  can  dismiss  him  on  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
Hia  judges  are  distant,  unprejudiced,  and  impartial  persons.  In  Saxony,  after  the 
parish  has  elected  its  teacher,  it  loses  all  direct  power  over  him.  The  parochial 
minister  or  committee  can  inspect  the  school,  when  he  or  they  please.  Indeed,  it  ia 
their  duty  to  do  so  at  stated  times.  They  can  advise  the  teacher  and  counsel  him, 
but  they  can  not  directly  interfere  with  him.  He  is  supposed  to  understand,  how 
to  manage  his  school,  better  than  any  other  person  in  his  parish.  If  he  did  not, 
his  long  preparatory  training  would  have  been  of  little  avail. 

If  the  clergyman,  or  any  of  the  parishioners,  have  any  cause  of  complaint  to  find 
with  the  teacher,  and  desire  to  have  either  dismissed  or  reprimanded,  and  obliged 
to  change  his  plans  of  proceeding,  a  complaint  must  be  made  to  the  county  edu- 
cational magistrate,  and  by  him,  to  (he  minister  of  education  in  Dresden,  who,  in 
Saxony,  is  the  only  person,  who  can  dismiss  a  teacher.  The  county  magistrate, 
on  receiving  the  complaint,  immediately  sends  an  inspector  to  the  spot,  to  inquire 
into  the  ground  of  complaint  or  dispute ;  and  after  having  received  his  report,  the 
complaint  of  the  parish,  and  the  defense  of  the  teacher,  sends  them  to  the  minis- 
ter of  education  in  Dresden.  It  remains  with  the  minister  alone  to  pronounce  the 
final  judgment.  This  impartial  mode  of  proceeding  tends  to  raise  the  teachers* 
profosion  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  see  that  the  teachers  are  men,  who 
are  considered  worthy  of  the  protection  and  support  of  the  government.  But 
above  all,  it  enables  die  teachers  to  act  honestly  and  fearlessly,  to  follow  out  the 
plans  they  know  to  be  the  best,  and'  to  devote  their  whole  energies  and  minds  to 
their  duties,  without  any  embarrassing  fears  of  offending  employers  or  patrons,  or 
of  endangering  their  continuance  in  oflice. 

There  are  2,925  teachers  in  Saxony,  or  one  teacher  to  every  588  inhabitants ; 
which  is  not  large  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  Saxony,  as  throogh- 
oot  Germany,  tney  will  not  make  any  use  of  monitors.  Aa  they  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  educated  monitors  in  the  more  mechanical  parts  of 
school  teaching,  they  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  following  expedient 
The  law  ordains,  that  when  there  are  more  than  sixty  cliildren  in  any  parochial 
school,  and  the  parish  can  not  aflR>rd  to  support  more  than  one  teacher,  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  when  there  are  not  more  than  100,  and 
into  three  classes,  when  not  more  than  150  in  number ;  that  when  there  are  two 
classes,  the  teacher  shall  instruct  one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon ;  that  when  there  are  three  classes,  he  shall  instruct  each  class  for  thre^ 
hours  daily  at  separate  times  ;  and  that  all  the  children  not  under  instruction  shall 
not  attend  the  school,  while  either  of  the  other  classes  is  there. 

From  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Otto,  of  Dresden,  it  appears  that  2,119 
of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony  receive  the  following  salaries,  inde- 
pendently of  the  lodgings,  fuel,  and  garden,  &.c. :  607  receive  not  more 
than  £30 ;  531  not  more  than  £50 ;  543  not  more  than  £71 ;  206  not 
more  than  £90;  78  not  more  than  £95;  25  not  more  than  £105;  12 
not  more  than  £120 ;  9  not  more  than  £130 ;  7  not  more  than  £138 ;  1 

not  more  than  £150. 
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IX.    NEW  YORK  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  ALBANT. 


TnE  Normal  School  for  the  stale  of  New  York,  wns  eBtftblished  by  an 
act  oflhe  Legisliiliirc  in  1844,  "  for  t!ie  instruction  and  practice  of  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schoole,  in  the  science  of  Education  nnd  the  art  ofTeach- 
ing."  It  was  first  estabhshed  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  18th  of  December,  1844,  in  a  building  provided  gra> 
tuitoualy  by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  1848,  an  act  wna  passed  by  the  Legislature  ''  for  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Normal  School,"  appropriating  $15,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  anil  commodioii* 
edifice,  {See  Fig.  1,  S,  3, 4,  S,  6,)  contambg  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
cipal, has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  corner  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
streets,  adjoining  the  Stale  Qeological  and  Agricultural  Room*.  To 
this  building  the  school  woe  removed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1849.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  this  institution  waaoriginallf 
estabhshed,  and  in  cooneotion  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Summer 
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Session  ending  September  27, 1849,.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  Esq^  Depot/ 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  pronounced  an  address  in  which  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Normal  School  is  thus  graphically  set  forth : 

For  several  years  prior  to  1844,  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Commoo 
School  education  in  this  state  had  been  strongly  directed  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  or  duly  qualified  teachers  lor 
our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Liberal  endowments  had.  from 
time  to  time,  during  a  long  series  of  year8,been  bestowed  upon  the  acade- 
mies in  different  sections  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  of  these  institutions  to  supply  the  de- 
mand thus  made  upon  them  with  all  the  resources  at  their  command,  soon 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
ibr  this  special  and  exclusive  purpose  in  various  portions  of  Europe,  where 
popular  education  was  most  flourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, long  and  honorably  distinguished  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  maniu;st  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  qualifications  and  character  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  al\emiK>n,  early  in  the  year  1844,  in  a  retired  apartment 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  might  have  been  seen,  in  earnest 
and  prolonged  consultation,  seveitil  emment  individuals  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  appearance — of 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  been  disci- 
plined in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  whose 
countenance  appeared  that  resolute  determination  and  moral  power,  which 
seldom  fails  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  or  slight  frame  and  pale, 
thoughtful  visaffe ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premature  de- 
bility had  paipGibly  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  listened 
to  by  his  associates  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  remain- 
ing figure  was  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  and  divine,  whose jpoteut  and 
beneficial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  of^the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activity  and  zeal  had  already  ac- 
complbhed  many  salutary  and  much  needed  reforms  in  our^system  of 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  efiicient 
instrumentality  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  utility  of  such  a 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  tnese  distinguished  men,  of  no  doubt 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  its  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  innovation  so  great  and  striking, 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  successfully  resisted: 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended  with 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  education. 
These  considerations  su\er  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimously  set 
aside  by  the  intrepid  spirits  then  m  council ;  and  it  was  determined  that, 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measure  should  be  forthwith 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The  men 
who  thus  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enterprise,  whose 
gratifying  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Samuel  Youno,  Calvin  T. 
HuLBURD,  Francis  Dwiobt,  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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Mr.  Hulburd,  the  able  and  enlightened  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  visited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachasetts,  and  afler  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  meriu;  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  principle 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sus- 
tained in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  annu- 
ally for  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  in  this  city.  The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  whom  aa 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of  wnom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed,  upon  whom 
the  direct  management,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  then  Super- 
mtendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley,  and  Francis  Dwight,  Esq.  This 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties ;  procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupils,  dbc,  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  distin^ifish- 
ed  Principal,  then  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  together  with  his  col- 
league, Pror.  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  as  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December.  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
from  Col.  Young,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pvpils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  representing 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Page,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  hij^h 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of^  studies 
prescribed  for  the  schooL  Before  the  close  of^  the  first  term  on  the  Uth 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pujpils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  or  each  sex,  and  representing  tbrty  of  the 
fifty-nine  counties  of  the  state.  During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Ilsley,  of  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April.  1845, 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
on  the  28th  of  August,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  thirty-four  of  the  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  as  in  their  judgment  well 
Sualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
le  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, which  was  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  Tne  death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  rennsyl^fania,  created  i^canciea  in 
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the  Executive  Comniittee,  which  were  supplied  by  the  appointment  ot 
the  Hod.  Harmanus  Bleecker,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  the  latter 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  by  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  of  Herkimer.  The  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperitv  and 
success  of  the  Institution,  and  had  given  to  its  minutest  details  the  bene- 
fits of  his  supervision  and  constant  attention,  cast  a  deep  gloom  upon  the 
inmates ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  were 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  vain  and  illusory  nature  of  all  human  expecta- 
tions. For  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  had  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  devising  appropriate  means  for  the  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18th  of  December.  Alas !  how  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  Ions  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  the  children  of 
the  various  public  schools  of  tne  city,  to  whom  also  he  had  been  a  signal 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  should,  on  that  day,  foUow 
his  lifeless  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1846.  a  public  examination 
was  held,  wliich  continued  during  four  successive  days,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  tlie  Institution,  that  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  respects,  thorough  and  complete.  The  diplo- 
ma of  the  Institution  was  conferred  on  fortynseven  graduates.  Durmg 
this  and  the  preceding  term  a  valuable  adcfition  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Institution  who  now  so  ably  and 
successfully  preside  over  these  departments.  The  Experimental  School, 
organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  preparation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
principal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Two  htm- 
dred  and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  term,  on  tlie  first  Monday  of  May.  184G.  of  whom  sixty-three  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  close  in  September  following.  i3urinff  the  filUi 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March,  1847. 
At  tiie  commencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subsequently, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  sixty- 
four  received  the  diploma  of  the  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appear- 
ed. IJp  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Kegister  of 
the  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  fifly-four  had  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  which 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  those  who  had 
left  the  school  without  graduating,  nearly  all  were  engaged  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  teachmg  in  the  several  Comman  Schools. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  melancholy 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  towering  intellect  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  assid- 
uously presided  over  and  watched  its  development,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  bereaved 
and  stricken  flock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  beloved  guide,  teacher, 
friend,  mournfully  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  dreary 
and  desolate  January  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  to  pay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  their  departed  rrincipal.  In  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  higfi  faculties — in  the  meridian  brightness  of  his 
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lofly  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  his  well-earned  fame  as  "  first 
among  the  foremost"  of  the  tecushers  of  America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us,  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
ills  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  hish  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  me,  on  the  present  occcision,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  led  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  sanffuine  hopes 
and  earnest  efforts,  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generafly  through- 
out the  state,  of  which  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  of  the 
most  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  me  Institution,  under  the  auspices  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
fifYy  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-«ix  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the      «*" 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

"  Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  coun^ 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  bv  tne  county  superintend-* 
ent  for  that  pui^ose.  This  meeting  snould  be  neld  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  Veeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  terra. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should,  af\er  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  firom 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11.  1849,  "every  teacher 
shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School'' 

Qualification  of  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  moral  worth  and  abilities  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  supermtendents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  tne  most  effi* 
cient  teachers  of  common  schools.     It  is  also  desirable  uat  those  only 
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shoald  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie      

branches  or  study,  and  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  school  uniU  tkt§ 
graduate. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  required  to 
sign  the  following  declaration: 

*  We  the  eubecnbers  hereby  declare^  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  district  schools,  and  that  our  sole  06- 
iect  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  School  is  the  better  to  prepare  ouriehm 
far  that  important  duty? 

As  this  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  ther 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appomted.  ft 
is  expected  of  the  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  as  will 
sacredly  fulfill  their  engagements  in  this  particular. 

Pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination, 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  The  time  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attainments  and 
talents  of  the  pupil,  varying  from  one  to  four  terms.  Very  few,  however, 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

Privileges  of  the  Pupils.  All  pupils  receive  their  tuition  free. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  charge; 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  do  well 
to  brmg  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  they  may 
possess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  small  sum  from  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  tlic  school,  to  defray  m  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,700  among  the  256  pupils, 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  1.  Each  pupu  raau 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  $1,700  shall  then  be  divided 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term :  ^ 

Albany,  $2.41 ;  Allegany,  $10.09 ;  Broome,  $6.76 ;  Cattaraugus, 
$11.17;  Cayuga,  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $12.49;  Chemung,  $8.35;  Che- 
nango, $5.41 ;  Clinton,  $7.27 ;  Columbia,  $3.28 ;  Cortland,  $6.67 ;  Dela- 
ware, $4.72;  Dutchess,  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Essex,  $6.19;  Franklin, 
$8.77 ;  Fulton,  $3.76 ;  Genesee,  $9.73 ;  Greene,  $3.43 ;  Hamilton,  $4.87 ; 
Herkimer.  $4.81 ;  Jefferson,  $7.21 ;  Kings,  $6.97 ;  Lewis,  $6.28 ;  Living- 
ston. $9.19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  $8.98;  Montgomery,  $3,61 ;  New- 
York,  $6.85 ;  Niagara,  $10.72 ;  Oneida,  $5.29 ;  Onondaga,  $6.40 ;  Ontario, 
$8.26;  Orange,  $5.44;  Orleans,  $10.12;  Oswego,  $7.21;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  $5.59;  Queens,  $7.63;  Rensselaer,  $2.59;  Richmond,  $7.32; 
Rockland,  $6.07;  Saratoga,  $4.78;  Schenectady,  $2.86;  Schoharie, 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St.  Lawrence,  $8.59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  SuiTolk, 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $5.80;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster,  $4.15 
Warren,  $4.27;  Washington,  $3.85 ;  Wayne,  $7.84;  Westchester,  $6.46, 
Wyoming,  $9.85 ;  Yates,  $7.96. 

it  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  256.  the 
sum  to  oe  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  sched- 
ule shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each  pumL 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  oe 
more. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Apparatus.  A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  nrocured^fficiently 
extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Physiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
study  of  rhysiologv  are  afTorcfed  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Collegia 
which  is  open  at  afl  hours  for  visiters. 
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.  Library.  Beeides  an  abundant  supply  of  text4xx)k8  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  selected  miscellaneous  libra^  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  charge. 
In  the  selection  of  this  libFarv,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  recent  works  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  val- 
uable standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematical 
dbc    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  all 

Terms  and  Vacations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  traveling  bv  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  ana  from  the  schooL 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
continues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  Receding  the  day  of  opening.  The  Faculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  Ihe  pupils  preparatory  for  classification  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  afler  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examinatioii. 
Afler  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  the  strongest  reasons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  schooL 

Price  op  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  S2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  Uiemselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
lliM.  Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  before  they  are  recommended  to  ^ 

the  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  or  the  two  departments  of  this  schooL 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  SchooL 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  tfate 
Normal  SchooL  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
office.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  tiie 
ases  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eiort  of  these  are  free  pupils. 
'Hie  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  childreo, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
tbn  by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the. schooL  The  remaining  tbisty-pive  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  b^ks.  This  charge  is  made  merelT 
to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  schooL" 
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CooRSB  OF  Study. — The  following  is  the  coune  of  stady  fiur  the 
School ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  male  pupils,  is  made  a  condition  for  graduating. 
*  The  School  is  divided  into  three  classes,  Juniors,  Middles  and  Sf  w- 
lORs.  These  classes  are  arranged  in  divisions  to  suit  the  conveoieDce  of 
recitation. 

Juniors. 
Reading  and  Elocution. 
SpelliDg. 

Orthography, ^   Normal  CharL 

Writing. 

Geography  and  Outline  Maps,  (with  Map  Drawing,)  MUckelL 

Drawing,  (begun.) 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, Colbwm, 

Elementary  Arithmetic, Perkins. 

English  Grammar,  (begun,) Brown. 

History  of  United  States, WiUson, 

Higher  Arithmetic,  (begun,) Perkins. 

Elementary  Algebra,  (begun,) Perkins. 

Middles. 
Reading  and  Elocution. 
Spelling. 

Orthography, Normal  Chart. 

Writing.  • 

Geography  and  Outline  Maps,  (with  Map  Drawing,)  MilckeU, 
Drawing. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, CoUmm. 

English  Grammar Brown, 

History  of  United  States, WiUson, 

Higher  Arithmetic,       Perkins, 

Elementary  Algebra, Perkins. 

Human  Pnysiology, Cutler, 

Greometry,  (begun,) Perkins, 

Perspective  Drawing • Lectures, 

Mathematical  Geography  and  Use  of  Globes.'^ 

The  division  of  this  class  composed  of  the  Juniors  of  the  former  term,  will 
not  be  required  to  review  such  studies  as  they  have  already  completed. 

Seniors. 

Higher  Algebra,  Chaps.  VII.  and  VIII,  (omitting 
Multinominal  Theorem  and  Recurring  Seriesj  Perkins, 

Geometry,  Six  Books, Perking  Elements. 

Plane*  Trigonometry,  as  contained  in    ...    .    Daxu^  Legendre. 

Land  Surveying, , Davies, 

Natural  Philosophy, Ohnstead. 

Chemistry,  with  (Lxperimental  Lectures,)     .    .    SilUman, 

Intellectual  Philosophy,    .    • AbercromUe. 

Moral  Philosophy, Wayland^  abridged. 

Rhetoric, Lectures, 

Constitutional  Law,  with  select  parts  of  the  Stat-  (  v-.  -  ».  e  •  /•  ^ 

"f.t?i[  "'•\f""«',rf'  ^'r^.'^'y  connected]  ^^^£^£^2^ 
with  the  rights  and  dnues  of  citizens,      .    .     f  »  «cv«c»  o«4»»»«w. 

•  C  Lectures,  Theory  and  Prac» 

Art  of  Teaching, ^     tice  of  JVaching,  and  Est" 

(    perimental  School. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  .    • Lectures, 

Lessons  in  Vocal  Music,  to  be  given  to  all. 

The  same  course  of  study,  omitting  the  Higher  Algebra,  Plane  Trigo- 
nometrjr  and  Surveying,  must  be  attained  by  femsues  as  a  condition  of 
graduating. 

Any  of  the  pupils  who  desire  further  to  pursue  mathematics,  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so  afler  completing  the  above  course  of  study. 
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1848  TO  1863. 

On  the  first  of  Janutiy,  1848,  Profl  George  R.  Perkins,  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  to  fill  the  racancj  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Page,  who,  in  his  eminent  success 
and  early  death,  had  realized  either  alternative  of  the  injunction  to  '*  suc- 
cor or  die,'*  laid  upon  him  by  his  friend  Horace  Mann,  when  he  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  school.     Prof.  Perkins  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  since  its  organization.     He  was  familiar  with  its  workings,  and  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Page,  and  his  success  in  his  department  had  evinced  his  fit- 
ness to  carry  the  experiment  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  a  successAil 
termination.     The  winter  of  1852,  was  a  crisis  in  its  history.     The  ap- 
propriations for  its  support  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  annually.     An 
occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  narrow  minded  men  to  attack  the  system  of 
Normal  Schools,  charging  against  it  that  it  was  unable  to  supply  teachers 
to  the  State  to  suoh  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.     So  far  were  these  attacks  carried  that  formal  notice 
was  given  in  the  Legislature  of  an  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  the  school.     This,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  single  senator  in  the  winter  of  1853,  was  the 
last  exhibition  of  legislative   hostility.      Some  dissensions  among  the 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Legislature  to  examine  into  its  internal  arrangements,  and 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.    It  was  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  school  that  these  movements  failed  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence.    This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  term  which  immediate- 
ly succeeded  thcin,  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  one.     The 
severe  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Principal,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments above  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  constitution  naturally  sensitive, 
had  so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  friends  of  the  school.     The  Executive  Committee  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  bear  full  testimony  to  his  private 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  four  years  in  which  Prof.  Perkins  con- 
tinued its  Principal,  the  school  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  success.  The 
average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  216,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  800,  of  whom,  140  were  males,  and  168  were 
females. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1852,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samuel  B.  Wool- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  been  the  honored  Prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  and*  most  important  Academies  in  the  State. 
In  this  position  he  had  fully  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thorough,  and  successfiil  educators  in  the  country.  In 
almost  every  state  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civil  positions  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  early  instructions  and  impulses,  and  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  was  in  a  great  measure  duo  to  his  influence.    When  therefore 
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the  ExecutiTc  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  desired  to  make  a  selec* 
tion  of  Principal  for  their  iDstitutlon,  thej  could  not  hare  labored  under 
much  embarrassment  in  making  choice  of  the  proper  person.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Prof.  Woolworth,  some  important  chuiges  were  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  school.  The  policy  adopted  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment was  to  supply  its  teachers  from  among  its  graduates.  While  this 
policy  contributed  to  gire  effect  to  the  early  plans  on  which  the  instruo- 
tion  was  based,  it  failed  to  bring  into  its  fiiculty  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
culture  of  minds  trained  under  more  rigid  discipline  and  a  wider  range  of 
study.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  EzecuUve  Committee  resolved  to  es- 
tablish the  following  professorships : 

The  English  Language  and  Literature, 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Professorships  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  positions 
should  be  permanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  most  salutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinate  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
as  less  permanent,  are  still  made  from  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attainments  and  marked  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  Dr.  Woolworth^s  Principalship,  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  fill  vacancies  to  give  room  for  those  who  had  received 
regular  appointments.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  266,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  288,  of  whom  198  were 
females,  and  06  were  males.  In  February,  1866,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  accepted  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Institution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  Prof  Cochran  had  been 
fiivorably  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  fiimiliar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  officers,  and  fiiends. 
Since  his  accession  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  oi^niia- 
tion.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previously  allotted  to  some  of  the  more  strictiy  academical 
studies,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Experimental  School  of  Practice,  a  Model 
Primary  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  details 
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of  primary  teaching.  This  department  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
During  the  period  that  the  school  has  been  under  the  control  of  Dr. 
Cochran,  the  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  has  been  288, 
and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  411,  of  whom  167  were  males,  and 
254  were  females. 

The  Normal  School  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  nineteen  years. 
Its  present  condition  and  the  more  apparent  results  of  its  working,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

'*  During  the  past  year,  (1862,)  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  appli- 
cants for  admission  were  examined,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety 
were  admitted.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  has  been  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  of  these,  ninety-nine  were  males,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety -four  were  females.  The  average  age  of  these  pupils  was  nine- 
teen years  and  seven  months :  and  the  average  period  during  which  they 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  Normal 
School,  was  six  months.  All  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  four,  have  been  represented  in  the  school.^' 

^*  Since  the  establishment,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.** 

**  The  graduates  and  undcr-graduates  are  represented  by  local  school 
officers  to  be  doing  valuable  service,  not  only  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  zealous  workers,  imparting  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  teachers  insti- 
tutes and  associations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  school  is  diffused.** 

During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, it  encountered  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  also  to  discontinue  it  altogether. 
So  little  were  its  aims  and  the  importance  of  its  work  understood  that  it 
was  deemed^  necessary  to  offer  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to  secure 
pupils  iVom  the  more  remote  counties  of  the  State. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  surmounted  all  opposition.  In  the  character 
and  work  of  its  graduates,  it  has  become  favorably  known  in  all  counties 
of  the  State,  which  are  now  constantly  represented  in  the  school  The 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  and  each  year 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  the  establishment 
of  another  similar  Institution.  In  the  language  of  his  Report  of  1862, 
**  the  permanence  of  this  Institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  established, 
not  only  by  legislative  recognition  and  endowment,  but  also  in  the  confi- 
dence and  regards  of  the  people.** 

As  an  evidence  of  this  confidence,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
Legislature  in  1868,  recognized  the  City  Normal  School  of  Oswego,  as  a 
State  institution,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  its  support 
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Course  of  Studt  and  Text-Books  ix  1863.  The  following  is  the  course 
of  study  proscribed  for  the  School ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
of  it)  on  the  part  of  the  male  pupils,  is  made  a  condition  of  graduation. 

SUB-JUKIOBS.  Text-Books. 

Reading, MandeviUe, 

Spelliug. 

Elementary  Sounds  of  the  Letters, Page's  Kormal  CharL 

Writing.  • 

English  Prose  Composition, Quackenbois. 

Geography  and  Outline  Maps, • McKaUy, 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, Davies, 

Elementary  Arithmetic, Daviea. 

English  Grammar, Ciark, 

History, Wilson, 

Chronology,  Bem's  system. Miss  JP&xbody. 

Elementary  Algebra,  begun, Ikmea. 

Juniors. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic, Davies. 

Practical  Arithmetic, Davies, 

Geography  and  Hap  Drawing, MdhUy, 

Writing. 

Elementary  Sounds  of  the  Letters, Pagers  JVbrmoZ  CfutrL 

Beading, MandevUle, 

History, Wilson, 

English  Grammar, Clark  and  Brown, 

Elementary  Algebra, Davies. 

SUB-S1NIOB8. 

Book  Keeping, PaXmer. 

Higher  Arithmetic^ Davies*  University, 

Geometry,  six  books, Davies*  Legendrt, 

Rhetoric, Day, 

Drawing. 

Elementary  Algebra,  reyiewed, Davies. 

Natural  Philosophy, Gray, 

Perspective  Drawing, XiSctftres, 

Mathematical  Geography  and  use  of  Globes, Lectures, 

ConstitutionolLaw,  with  select  parts  of  the  R.  Statutes)  Toung^s  Science  of  Ooth 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  rights  and  |*  emment ;  Revised  StioJ^ 
duties  of  citizens, )      tdes. 

Seniors. 

Grammatical  Analysis, Clark, 

Higher  Algebra, Davies*  Bourdon. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  as  contained  in Davies*  Legendre, 

Surveying  snd  Mensuration, Davies, 

Phjrnology, Hooker. 

Astronomy, , Brocklesby, 

Intellectual  Philosophy, Chaplain, 

Moral  Philosophy, Wayhmd, 

Chemistry, SUHman. 

Agricultural  Chemistry, Norton, 

Geology, Wells. 

^ots^ou.^ [^t;s,^/^";^r^**'*''^ 

Tlie  studies  of  the  Junior  class  are  designed  to  prepare  a  higher  order  of 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  generally ;  those  who  are  looking  for  schools 
of  a  still  better  grade,  have  before  tliem  the  Sub-Senior  course ;  and  Ibr  those 
who  aim  at  more  important  positions  hi  the  higher  schools,  or  at  prindpalships, 
the  Senior  studies  are  believed  to  be  none  too  complete  or  severe. 


X.    THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

BT  JOHW  LOCKE.  * 

(Gontiniied  from  Pago  284,  No.  XXVIL) 


BULIS. 

68.  And  here  give  me  leave  to'  take  notice  of  one  thing  I  thmk  a  &alt  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  education ;  and  that  is,  the  charging  of  children's  memorifis^ 
upon  all  occasions,  with  rules  and  precepts  which  they  often  do  not  understand, 
and  are  constantly  as  soon  forgot  as  given.  If  it  be  some  action  yon  would 
have  done,  or  done  otherwise,  whenever  they  forget  or  do  it  awkwardly,  make 
them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they  are  perfect,  whereby  you  will  get 
these  two  advantages :  First,  to  see  whether  it  be  an  action  they  can  do,  or  is 
fit  to  be  expected  of  them.  For  sometimes  children  are  bid  to  do  things  which 
upon  trial,  they  are  foimd  not  able  to  do,  and  had  need  be  taught  and  exercised 
in,  before  they  are  required  to  do  them.  But  it  is  much  easier  for  a  tutor  to 
command  than  to  teach.  Secondly,  another  thing  g^t  by  it  will  be  this,  that 
by  repeating  the  same  action  till  it  be  grown  habitual  in  them,  the  performance 
will  not  depend  on  memory,  or  reflection,  the  concomitant  of  prudence  and 
age,  and  not  of  childhood ;  but  will  be  natural  in  them.  Thus,  bowing  to  a  gen- 
tleman when  he  salutes  him,  and  looking  in  his  face  when  he  speaks  to  hhn,  is 
by  constant  use  as  natural  to  a  well-bred  man,  as  breathing ;  it  requires  no 
thought,  no  reflection.  Having  this  way  cured  in  your  child  any  &ult,  it  is 
cured  forever  ,*  and  thus,  one  by  one,  you  may  weed  them  out  all,  and  plant 
what  habits  you  please. 

69.  I  have  seen  paiie&ts  so  heap  rules  on  their  children,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  poor  little  dues  to  remember  a  tenth  part  of  them,  much  less  to  ob- 
serve them.  However,  they  were  either  by  words  or  blows  corrected  for  the 
breach  of  those  multiplied  and  often  very  impertinent  precepts.  Whence  it 
naturally  followed,  that  the  children  minded  not  what  was  said  to  them  when  it 
was  evident  to  them,  that  no  attention  they  were  capable  o^  was  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  transgression,  and  the  rebukes  which  foUowed  it 

Let  therefore  your  rules  to  your  son  be  as  few  as  is  possible,  and  rather  fewer 
than  more  than  seem  absolutely  necessary.  For  if  you  burden  him  with  many 
rules,  one  of  these  two  things  must  necessarily  follow;  that  either  he  must  be 
very  often  punished,  which  will  be  of  ill  consequence,  by  making  punishment  too 
firequent  and  familiar,  or  else  you  must  lot  the  transgressions  of  some  of  your  rules 
go  unpunished,  whereby  they  will  of  course  grow  contemptible,  and  your  au- 
thority become  cheap  to  him.  Make  but  few  laws,  but  see  they  be  well  ob- 
served, when  once  made.  Few  years  require  but  few  laws ;  and,  as  bis  age 
increases,  when  one  rule  is  by  practice  well  established,  you  may  add  another. 

HABITS. 

60.  But  pray  remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught  by  ruleo^  which  will 
be  always  slipping  out  of  their  memories.    What  you  think  neoeeaaiy  fo^  them 
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to  do^  settle  in  them  by  an  indispensable  practioei  as  often  as  the  occasion  re- 
turns, and  if  it  be  possible,  make  occasions.  This  will  beget  habits  in  them 
which,  being  once  established,  operate  of  themselves,  easily  and  natorallj, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  memory.  But  here  let  me  give  two  cautions : 
1.  The  one  is,  that  you  keep  them  to  the  practice  of  what  you  would  ha,x% 
grow  into  a  habit  in  them,  by  kind  words  and  gentle  admonitions,  rather  as 
minding  them  of  what  they  forget,  than  by  harsh  rebukes  and  chiding  as  if  they 
were  willfully  guilty.  S.  Another  thing  you  are  to  take  care  of  is,  not  to  en- 
deavor to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once,  lest  by  a  variety  you  confound  them, 
and  so  perfect  none.  When  constant  custom  has  made  any  one  thing  easy  and 
natural  to  them,  and  they  practice  it  without  reflection,  you  may  then  go  on  to 
another. 

This  method  of  teaching  children  by  a  repeated  practice,  and  the  same  action 
done  over  and  over  again,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  till  they 
have  got  the  habit  of  doing  it  well,  and  not  by  relying  on  rules  trusted  to  their 
memories,  has  so  many  advantages,  which  way  soever  we  consider  it,  that  I  can 
not  but  wonder  (if  ill  customs  could  be  wondered  at  in  any  thing,)  how  it  could 
possibly  be  so  much  neglected.  I  shall  name  one  more  that  oomes  now  in  my 
way.  By  this  method  we  shall  see,  whether  what  is  required  of  him  be  adapted 
io  his  capacity,  and  any  way  suited  to  the  child's  natural  genius  and  constitu- 
tion, for  that  too  must  be  considered  in  a  right  education.  We  must  not  hope 
wholly  to  change  their  original  tempers,  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave, 
nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without  spoiling  them.  God  has  stamped  certain 
characters  upon  men's  minds,  which,  like  their  shapes,  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
mended,  but  can  hardly  be  totally  altered  and  transformed  into  the  contrary. 

He,  therefore,  that  is  about  children,  should  well  study  their  natures  and  apti- 
tudes, and  see,  by  often  trials,  what  turn  they  easily  take,  and  what  beoomes 
them;  observe  what  their  native  stock  is,  how  it  may  be  improved,  and  what 
it  is  fit  for ;  he  should  consider  what  they  want,  whether  they  be  capable  of 
having  it  wrought  into  them  by  industry,  and  incorporated  there  by  practice; 
and  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  endeavor  it  For,  in  many  cases,  all  that  we 
can  do,  or  should  aim  at,  is,  to  make  the  best  of  what  nature  has  given,  to  pre- 
vent the  vices  and  faults  to  which  such  a  constitution  is  most  inclined,  and  give 
it  all  the  advantages  it  is  capable  oC  Every  one's  natural  genius  should  b« 
carried  as  far  as  it  could ;  but  to  attempt  the  putting  another  upon  him,  will  b« 
but  labor  in  vain ;  and  what  is  so  plastered  on,  will  at  best  sit  but  untowardly, 
and  have  always  hanging  to  it  the  ungraoeAilness  of  constraint  and  aflbcta- 
tion. 

■ 

▲FrECTATIOK. 

Affectation  is  not,  I  confess,  an  early  fiiult  of  childhood,  or  the  product  of 
untaught  nature ;  it  is  of  that  sort  of  weeds  which  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncolp 
tivated  waste,  but  in  garden-plots,  under  the  negligent  hand,  or  unsldllftil  can 
of  a  gardener.  Management  and  instruction,  and  some. sense  of  the  neoenlty 
of  breeding,  are  requisite  to  make  any  one  capable  of  affectation,  which  en- 
deavors to  correct  natural  defects,  and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing, 
though  it  always  misses  it ;  and  the  more  it  labors  to  put  on  graoeftdness,  the 
fiuther  it  is  fh>m  it  For  this  reason  it  is  the  more  careftilly  to  be  watdied,  be- 
cause  it  is  the  proper  fitult  of  education ;  a  perverted  education  indeed,  bot  •och 
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as  joung  people  often  fidl  into,  either  by  their  own  mistake,  or  the  iU  oondnei 
of  those  about  them. 

He  that  will  examine  wherein  that  gracefulness  lies,  which  always  pleases^ 
will  find  it  arises  fh>m  that  natural  coherence,  which  appears  between  the  thing 
done,  and  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as  can  not  but  be  approved  of  as  soitable  to 
the  occasion.  We  can  not  but  be  pleased  with  an  humane,  friendly,  dyil  tem* 
per,  wherever  we  meet  with  it.  A  mind  free,  and  master  of  itself  and  all  iti 
actions,  not  low  and  narrow,  not  haughty  and  insolent,  not  blemished  with  BXtj 
great  defect,  is  what  every  one  is  taken  with.  The  actions  which  naturally  flow 
ttom  such  a  well-formed  mind,  please  us  also,  as  the  genuine  marks  of  it,  and  be- 
ing as  it  were,  natural  emanations  from  the  spirit  and  disposition  within,  can  no4 
but  be  easy  and  unconstrained.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  that  beauty,  whidi 
shines  through  some  men's  actions,  sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  with  all 
they  come  near,  when  by  a  constant  practice  they  have  fashioned  their  carriaga 
and  made  all  those  little  expressions  of  civility  and  respect,  which  nature  or 
custom  has  established  in  conversation,  so  easy  to  themselves,  that  they  seem 
not  artificial  or  studied,  but  naturally  to  follow  from  a  sweetness  of  mind  and  a 
well-turned  disposition. 

On  the  other  side,  affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
should  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  accompanies  what  la 
natural ;  because  thero  is  always  a  disag^reement  between  the  outward  action, 
and  the  mind  within,  one  of  these  two  ways:  1.  Either  when  a  man  would  out* 
wardly  put  on  a  disposition  of  mind,  which  then  he  really  has  not^  but  en- 
deavors by  a  forced  carriage  to  make  show  of,  yet  so  that  the  constraint  be  if 
under,  discovers  itself  and  thus  men  affect  sometimes  to  appear  sad,  merry,  or 
kind,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  not  so. 

2.  The  other  is,  when  they  do  not  endeavor  to  make  show  of  dispositions  of 
mind  which  they  have  not,  but  to  express  those  they  have  by  a  carriage  not 
suited  to  them;  and  such  in  conversation  are  all  constrained  motions,  actions, 
words  or  looks  which,  though  designed  to  show  either  their  respect  or  civility 
to  the  company,  or  their  satisfaction  and  easiness  in  it,  are  not  yet  natural  nor 
Cfenuine  marks  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  rather  of  some  defect  or  mistake 
within.  Imitation  of  others,  without  discerning  what  is  graceful  in  them,  or 
what  is  peculiar  to  their  characters,  often  makes  a  groat  part  of  this.  But  affect- 
ation of  all  kinds,  whencesoevcr  it  proceeds,  is  always  offensive,  because  we 
naturally  hate  whatever  is  counterfeit,  and  condemn  those  who  have  nothing 
better  to  recommend  themselves  by. 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itself,  is  much  better  than  an  artificial  on- 
gracefulness,  and  such  studied  ways  of  being  ill-fashioned.  The  want  of  an 
accomplishment,  or  some  defect  in  our  behavior,  coming  short  of  the  utmost 
gpracefulness,  often  escapes  observation  and  censure.  But  affectation  in  any 
part  of  our  carriage,  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  defects,  and  never  fails  to 
make  us  taken  notice  od,  either  as  wanting  sense,  or  wanting  sincerity.  This 
governors  ought  the  more  diligently  to  look  after,  because,  as  I  have  observed, 
it  is  an  acquired  uglmess,  owing  to  mistaken  education,  few  being  guilty  of  it 
but  those  who  pretend  to  breeding,  and  would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  what 
is  fitfhionable  and  becoming  in  conversation ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  often 
its  rise  firom  the  lazy  admonitions  of  those  who  give  rules,  and  propose  exam- 
ples, without  Joining  practice  with  their  instructions,  and  making  their  pupils 
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lepeftt  the  action  in  their  sight,  that  thej  may  correct  what  is  indecent  or  con- 
stnined  in  it,  till  it  be  perfected  into  an  habitual  and  becoming 


61.  Manners,  as  thej  call  it,  about  which  children  are  so  often  perplexed,  and 
have  so  many  goodly  exhortations  made  them,  by  their  wise  maids  and  govem* 
esses,  I  think,  are  rather  to  be  learned  by  example  than  rules;  and  then  chil- 
dren, if  kept  out  of  ill  company,  will  take  a  pride  to  behave  themselres  prettily, 
after  the  fashion  of  others,  perceiving  themselves  esteemed  and  commended 
fiir  it  But  if  by  a  little  negligence  in  this  part,  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his 
bat,  nor  make  legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure  that  defect  and 
wipe  off  all  that  plainness  of  nature,  which  the  &-la-mode  people  call  dowmshness. 
And  since  nothing  appears  to  me  to  give  children  so  much  becpming  confidence 
and  behavior,  and  so  to  raise  them  to  the  conversation  of  those  above  their  age, 
as  dancing,  I  thmk  they  should  be  taught  to  dance,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  learning  it  For,  though  this  consist  only  in  outward  gracefhlness  of  motion, 
yet  I  know  not  how  it  gives  chUdren  manly  thoughts  and  carriage,  more  than 
anything.  But  otherwise  I  would  not  have  little  children  much  tormented 
about  punctilios,  or  niceties  of  breeding. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  in  them  which  you  know  age  will 
core.  And,  therefore,,  want  of  well-feshioned  civility  in  the  carriage,  whilst 
civility  is  not  wanting  in  the  mind,  (for  there  you  must  take  care  to  plant  it 
early,)  should  be  the  parents*  least  care  whilst  they  are  young.  If  his  tender 
mind  be  filled  with  a  veneration  for  his  parents  and  teachers,  which  consists  in 
love  and  esteem,  and  a  fear  to  offend  them,  and  with  respect  and  good-will  to 
all  people,  that  respect  will  of  itself  teach  those  ways  of  expressing  it  which  he 
observes  most  acceptable.  Be  sure  to  keep  up  in  him  the  principles  of  good- 
nature and  kindness;  make  them  as  habitual  as  you  can,  by  credit  and  com- 
mendation, and  the  good  things  accompanying  that  state,  and  when  they  have 
taken  root  in  his  mind,  and  are  settled  there  by  a  continued  practice^  fear  not* 
the  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside  of  feshionable  manners,  will 
oome  in  their  due  time,  i^  when  they  are  removed  out  of  their  maid^s  care,  they 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  well-bred  man  to  be  their  governor. 

Whilst  they  are  very  young,  any  carelessness  is  to  be  borne  with  in  children 
that  carries  not  with  it  the  marks  of  pride  or  ill-nature,  but  those,  whenever 
they  appear  in  any  action,  are  to  be  corrected  immediately,  by  the  ways  above- 
mentioned.  What  I  Iiave  said  concerning  manners,  I  would  not  have  so  under- 
stood, as  if  I  meant  that  those  who  have  the  judgment  to  do  it,  should  not 
gently  feshion  the  motions  and  carriage  of  children  when  they  are  very  young. 
It  would  be  of  groat  advantage,  if  they  had  people  about  them  fh>m  their  behig 
first  able  to  go,  that  had  the  skill,  and  would  take  the  right  way  to  do  it  That 
which  I  complain  of  is  the  wrong  course  that  is  usually  taken  in  this  matter. 
Qifldren  who  were  never  taught  any  such  thing  as  behavior,  are  often  (eq>e- 
eially  when  strangers  are  present)  chid  for  having  some  way  or  other  failed  in 
good  manners,  and  have  thereupon  reproofs  and  precepts  heaped  upon  them, 
ooooemmg  putting  off  their  hats,  or  making  of  legs,  ke.  Though  in  this  those 
oonoemed  pretend  to  correct  the  child,  yet  in  truth,  fbr  the  most  part,  it  is  but 
to  cover  their  own  shame,  and  they  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  fVom  themselves,  for  fbar  the  bystanden 
should  impute  to  their  want  of  care  and  skill  the  child*s  iU  behavfav. 
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For,  as  for  the  children  themselyes,  they  are  never  one  jot  bettered  bj  inch 
occasional  lectures ;  they  at  other  times  should  be  shown  what  to  do,  and  bj 
reiterated  actions  be  fashioned  before-hand  into  the  practice  of  what  is  fit  and 
becoming,  and  not  told,  and  talked  to  do  upon  the  spot,  what  they  have  nerer 
been  accustomed  to,  nor  know  how  to  do  as  they  should ;  to  hare  and  rate  them 
thus  at  every  turn,  is  not  to  teach  them,  but  to  vex  and  torment  them  to  no 
purpose.  They  should  be  let  alone,  rather  than  chid  for  a  &ult,  which  is  none 
of  theirs,  nor  is  in  their  power  to  mend  for  speaking  to.  And  it  were  mudi 
better  their  natural,  childish  negligence,  or  plainness,  should  be  left  to  the  care 
of  riper  years,  than  that  they  should  frequently  have  rebukes  misplaced  upon 
them,  which  neither  do  nor  can  give  them  gracef\il  motions.  If  their  minds  are 
well  disposed,  and  principled  with  inward  civility,  a  great  part  of  the  roughness 
which  sticks  to  the  outside  for  want  of  better  teaching,  time  and  observation 
will  rub  off,  as  they  g^ow  up,  if  they  are  bred  in  good  company;  but  if  in  ill, 
all  tlie  rules  in  tlie  world,  all  the  correction  imaginable,  wUl  not  be  able  to  pol- 
ish them.  For  you  must  take  this  for  a  certain  truth,  that  let  them  have  what 
instructions  you  will,  and  ever  so  learned  lectures  of  breeding  daily  inculcated 
into  them,  that  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage,  will  be  the  company 
they  converse  with,  and  the  fkshion  of  those  about  them.  Children  (nay,  and 
men  too,)  do  most  by  example.  We  are  all  a  sort  of  chameleons,  that  still  take 
a  tincture  fix)m  things  near  us ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  in  children,  who 
better  understand  what  they  see  than  what  they  hear. 

62.  I  mentioned  above,  one  great  mischief  that  came  by  servants  to  children, 
when  by  their  flatteries  they  take  off  the  edge  and  force  of  the  parents'  rebukes, 
and  so  lessen  their  authority.  And  here  is  another  g^reat  inconvenience  whidi 
children  receive  fh)m  the  ill  examples  which  they  meet  with  amongst  the 
meaner  servants. 

They  are  wholly,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  fh>m  such  conversation;  for  the  con- 
tagion of  these  ill  precedents,  both  in  civility  and  virtue,  horribly  infects  chil- 
dren, as  often  as  they  come  within  reach  of  it.  They  frequently  learn,  fh>m 
unbred  or  debauched  servants,  such  language,  untowardly  tricks  and  vices,  as 
otherwise  they  possibly  would  be  ignorant  of  all  their  lives. 

63.  It  is  a  hard  matter  wholly  to  prevent  this  mischief.    You  will  have  very 

good  luck  if  you  never  have  a  clownish  or  vicious  servant,  and  if  fh>m  them 

your  children  never  get  any  infection.    But  yet,  as  much  must  be  done  towards 

it  as  can  be,  and  the  children  kept  as  much  as  may  be  in  the  company  of  their 

parents,*  and  those  to  whose  care  they  are  committed.    To  this  purpose,  their 

being  in  their  presence  should  be  made  easy  to  them ;  they  should  be  allowed  the 

liberties  and  fVeedom  suitable  to  their  ages,  and  not  be  held  under  unnecessary 

restraints,  when  in  their  parents'  or  governor's  sight    If  it  be  a  prison  to  them 

it  is  no  wonder  they  should  not  like  it.    They  must  not  be  hindered  fh>m  being 

children,  or  from  playing  or  doing  as  children,  but  firom  doing  ill.    All  other 

liberty  Is  to  be  allowed  them.    Next,  to  make  them  in  love  with  the  company 

of  their  parents,  they  should  receive  all  their  good  things  there,  and  from  their 

hands.    The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making  court  to  them,  by  giving 
J . — 

*  How  much  the  Romana  thoufht  the  education  of  ibeir  children  a  buaineea  that  pn^Ntrlj 
beloDfeU  to  the  parents  themselvee,  see  in  Suetoniua,  Auguat.  sect.  64.  Plutarch  in  vita  Cac 
tonit  Cenaorit;  Diodorua  Siculoa,  1. 2.  chap.  3. 
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them  strong  drink,  wine^  fhiit,  plajtbinga,  and  other  such  mattersi  which  maj 
make  them  in  love  with  their  oonveraation. 

ooMPAirr. — ^PUBUO  scboous. 

64.  Haying  named  company,  I  am  almost  ready  to  throw  awaj  mj  pen,  and 
trouble  jon  no  farther  on  this  snbject  For  since  that  does  more  than  all  pre- 
cepts, rules,  and  instructions,  methinks  it  is  almost  wholly  in  rain  to  make  m 
k>ng  discourse  of  other  things,  and  to  talk  of  that  ahnost  to  no  purpose.  For 
70U  will  be  ready  to  say,  **What  shall  I  do  with  my  son?  U  I  keep  him 
always  at  home,  he  will  be  in  danger  to  be  my  young  master ;  and  if  I  send 
him  abroad,  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  him  from  the  contagion  of  rudeness  and 
Tice,  which  is  everywhere  so  in  fashion  7  In  my  house  he  will  perhi^  be  more 
innocent,  but  more  ignorant  too  of  the  world,  wanting  their  change  of  ocoapany, 
and  being  used  constantly  to  the  same  &ces,  he  will,  when  he  comes  abroad,  b« 
»  sheepish  or  conceited  creature." 

I  confess,  both  sides  have  their  inconveniences.  Being  abroad,  it  is  tme^ 
will  make  him  bolder,  and  better  able  to  bustle  and  shift  amongst  boys  of  hia 
own  ag^,  and  the  emulation  of  school-fellows  often  puts  life  and  industry  into 
young  lads.  But  till  you  can  find  a  school,  wherein  it  is  possible  for  the  master 
to  look  after  the  manners  of  his  scholars,  and  can  show  as  great  effects  of  his 
oare  of  forming  their  minds  to  virtue^  and  their  carriage  to  good  breeding^  as 
of  forming  their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages,  you  must  confess  that  yoa 
have  a  strange  value  for  words,  when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the  anofent 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made  them  such  brave  men,  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  hazard  your  son*s  innocence  and  virtue,  for  a  little  Qreek  and 
Latin.  For,  as  for  that  boldness  and  spirit,  which  lads  get  amongst  their  play- 
fellows at  school,  it  has  ordinarily  such  a  mixture  of  rudeness,  and  an  ill-turned 
oonfidence,  that  those  misbecoming  and  disingenuous  ways  of  shifting  in  the 
world  must  be  unlearned,  and  all  the  tincture  washed  out  again,  to  make  way 
for  better  principles,  and  such  manners  as  make  a  truly  worthy  man.  He  that 
considers  how  diametrically  opposite  the  skill  of  living  well,  and  managmg^  as 
»  man  should  do,  his  affairs  in  the  world,  is  to  that  malapertness,  tricking,  or 
▼idence,  learnt  among  school-boys,  will  think  the  faults  of  a  privater  education 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  such  improvements,  and  will  take  care  to  preserve 
his  child's  innocence  and  modesty  at  home,  as  being  nearer  of  kin,  and  more  in 
the  way  of  those  qualities,  which  make  a  usefVd  and  able  man.  Nor  does 
any  one  find,  or  so  much  as  suspect,  that  that  retirement  and  bashfhlness  which 
their  daughters  are  brought  up  in,  makes  them  less  knowing  or  less  able  women. 
Oonversation,  when  they  come  into  the  world,  soon  gives  them  a  becoming  as- 
iurance,  and  whatsoever  beyond  that,  there  is  of  rough  and  boisterous,  may  in 
men  be  very  well  spared  too;  for  courage  and  steadiness,  as  I  take  it,  lie  not  in 
roughness  and  ill-breeding. 

Virtue  is  harder  to  be  got  than  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  if  lost  in  ^ 
young  man,  is  seldom  recovered.  Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the 
flmlts  imputed  to  a  private  education,  are  neither  the  necessary  consequences  of 
being  bred  at  home,  nor,  if  they  were,  are  they  incurable  ev^  Vice  is  the  more 
itubbom,  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous  evil  of  the  two,  and  therefbre,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  fenced  against  If  that  sheepish  softness,  which  often  ener- 
▼ates  those  who  are  bred  like  fondlings  at  home,  be  carefhlly  to  be  avdded,  it 
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if  principally  so  for  rirtae^s  sake,  for  fear  lest  sadi  a  yielding  temper  should  be 
too  susceptible  of  vicious  impressions,  and  expose  the  novice  too  easQy  to  be 
corrupted.  A  young  man  before  he  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  father's  house,  and 
the  guard  of  a  tutor,  should  be  fortified  with  resolution,  and  made  acquainted 
with  men,  to  secure  his  virtue,  lest  he  should  be  led  into  some  ruinous  coarse^ 
or  fatal  precipice,  before  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  odd* 
versation,  and  has  steadiness  enough  not  to  yield  to  every  temptation.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  a  young  man's  bashfulness,  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  would  not 
80  much  need  an  early  care.  Conversation  would  cure  it  in  a  great  measuie^ 
or,  if  that  will  not  do  it  early  enough,  it  is  only  a  stronger  reason  for  a  good 
tutor  at  home.  For,  if  pains  be  to  be  taken  to  give  him  a  manly  air  and  assort 
ance  betimes,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  fence  to  his  virtue  when  he  goes  into  the  worid| 
under  his  own  conduct 

It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  his  innocency  to  the  attaining  of  con^ 
fidence,  and  some  little  skill  of  bustling  for  himself  among  others,  by  his  con- 
versation  with  ill-bred  and  vicious  boys,  when  the  chief  use  of  that  sturdiness, 
and  standing  upon  his  own  legs,  is  only  for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue.  For 
if  confidence  or  cunning  come  once  to  mix  with  vice,  and  support  his  miscar- 
riages, he  is  only  the  surer  lost,  and  you  must  undo  again,  and  strip  him  of  that 
he  has  g^t  from  his  companions,  or  give  him  up  to  ruin.  Boys  will  unavoid- 
ably be  taught  assurance  by  conversation  with  men,  when  tliey  are  brought 
into  it,  and  that  is  time  enough.  Modesty  and  submission,  till  then,  better  fits 
ihem  for  instruction,  and  therefore  there  needs  not  any  great  care  to  stock  them 
with  confidence  before-hand.  That  which  requires  most  titne,  pains,  and  assidu- 
ity, is  to  work  into  them  the  principles  and  practice  of  virtue  and  good  breed- 
ing. This  is  the  seasoning  they  should  be  prepared  with,  so  as  not  easily  to  be 
got  out  again;  this  they  had  need  to  be  well  provided  with.  For  oonversation, 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  will  add  to  their  knowledge  and  assurance,  but 
be  too  apt  to  take  from  tlieir  virtue,  which  therefore  they  ought  to  be  plenti- 
fully stored  with,  and  have  that  tincture  sunk  deep  into  them. 

How  they  should  be  fitted  for  conversation,  and  entered  into  the  world,  when 
they  are  ripe  for  it,  we  shall  consider  in  another  place.  But  how  any  one's 
bemg  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  boys,  and  there  learning  to  wrangle  at 
trap,  or  rook  at  span-farthing,  fits  him  for  civil  conversation,  or  business^  I  do 
npt  see.  And  what  qualities  are  ordinarily  to  be  got  from  such  a  troop  of  pli^- 
fellows,  as  schools  usually  assemble  together,  fh>m  parents  of  all  kinds,  that  a 
father  should  so  much  covet  it,  is  hard  to  divine.  I  am  sure,  he  who  is  able  to 
be  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor,  at  home,  may  there  give  his  son  a  more  genteel  car- 
nage, more  manly  thoughts,  and  a  sense  of  what  is  worthy  and  becoming,  with 
a  greater  proficiency  in  learning  into  the  bargain,  and  ripen  him  up  sooner  into 
a  man,  than  any  at  school  can  do.  Not  that  I  blame  the  schoolmaster  in  thi% 
or  think  it  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Tlie  difference  is  great  between  two  or 
three  pupils  in  the  same  house,  and  three  or  fourscore  boys  lodged  up  and 
down.  For,  let  the  master's  industry  and  skill  be  ever  so  great,  it  is  impossible 
he  should  have  fifty  or  an  hundred  scholars  under  his  eye,  any  longer  than 
they  are  in  the  scho^  together ;  nor  can  it  ^  expected,  that  he  should  instruct 
them  successfully  in  anything  but  their  books ;  the  forming  of  their  minds  and 
manners  requiring  a  constant  attention,  and  particular  application  to  every  single 
boy,  which  is  impossible  in  a  numerous  fiock,  and  would  be  wholly  in  vaiOi 
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(could  he  have  time  to  study  and  correct  every  one^s  particular  defects  and 
wrong  inclinations,)  when  the  lad  was  to  be  left  to  himselfl  or  the  prevailing 
infection  of  his  fellows,  the  greatest  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 

But  fiithers,  observing  that  fortune  is  often  most  successfully  courted  by  bold 
and  bustling  men,  are  glad  to  see  their  sons  pert  and  forward  betimes,  take  it 
fi>r  a  happy  omen,  that  they  will  be  thriving  men,  and  look  on  the  tricks  they 
play  their  school-fellows,  or  learn  from  them,  as  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing and  making  their  way  through  the  worid.  But  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
say,  that  he  that  lays  the  foundation  of  his  son^s  fortune  in  virtue  and  good 
breeding,  takes  the  only  sure  and  warrantable  way.  And  it  is  not  the  wag- 
geries or  cheats  practiced  among  school-boys,  it  is  not  their  roughness  one  to 
another,  nor  the  well-laid  plots  of  robbing  an  orchard  together,  that  makes  an 
able  man ;  but  the  principles  of  justice,  generosity,  and  sobriety,  joined  with 
observation  and  industry,  qualities  which  I  judge  school-boys  do  not  learn  much 
of  one  another.  And  if  a  young  gentleman,  bred  at  home,  be  not  taught  more 
of  them,  than  he  could  learn  at  school,  his  father  has  made  a  very  ill  choice  of 
a  tutor.  Take  a  boy  fh>m  the  top  of  a  grammar-school,  and  one  of  the  same 
age,  bred  as  he  should  be  in  his  father's  family,  and  bring  them  into  good  com- 
pany together,  and  then  see  which  of  the  two  will  have  the  more  manly  car- 
riage, and  address  himself  with  the  more  becoming  assurance  to  strangers. 
Here,  I  imagine,  the  school-boy's  confidence  will  either  fail  or  discredit  him; 
and  if  it  be  such  as  fits  him  only  for  the  conversation  of  boys,  he  had  better  be 
without  it 

VICB. 

Tice,  if  we  may  believe  the  general  complaint,  ripens  so  fast  now-a-days^  and 
runs  up  to  seed  so  early  in  young  people,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  lad 
fh>m  the  spreading  contagion,  if  you  will  venture  him  abroad  in  the  herd,  and 
trust  to  chance,  or  his  own  inclination,  for  the  choice  of  his  company  at  school 
By  what  fate  vice  has  so  thriven  amongst  us  these  few  years  past,  and  by  what 
hands  it  has  been  nursed  up  into  so  uncontrolled  a  dominion,  I  shall  leave  to 
others  to  inquire.  I  wish  that  those  who  complain  of  the  great  decay  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  virtue  everywhere,  and  of  learning  and  acquired  improvement! 
in  the  gentry  of  this  generation,  would  consider  how  to  retrieve  them  in  the 
next  This  I  am  sure,  that,  if  the  foundation  of  it  be  not  laid  in  the  education 
and  principling  of  the  youth,  all  other  endeavors  will  be  in  vain.  And  if  the 
innocence,  sobriety,  and  industry  of  those  who  are  coming  up,  be  not  taken  care 
of  and  preserved,  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  expect,  that  those  who  are  to  succeed 
next  on  the  stage,  should  abound  in  that  virtue,  ability,  and  learning,  which  has 
hitherto  made  England  considerable  in  the  world.  I  was  going  to  add  courage 
too,  though  it  has  been  looked  on  as  the  natural  inheritance  of  En^^isbmen. 
What  has  been  talked  of  some  Ihte  actions  at  sea,  of  a  kind  unknown  to  our 
ancestors,  gives  me  occasion  to  say,  that  debauchery  smks  the  courage  of  men ; 
and  when  dissoluteness  has  eaten  out  the  sense  of  true  honor,  braveiy  seldom 
stays  long  after  it.  And  I  think  it  impossible  to  find  an  instance  of  any  nation, 
however  renowned  for  their  valor,  who  ever  kept  their  credit  in  arms,  or  mads 
themselves  redoubtable  amongst  their  neighbors,  after  corruption  had  ooos 
broke  through,  and  dissolved  the  restraint  of  discipline,  and  vice  was  grown  to 
such  a  head  that  it  durst  show  itself  bare&oed,  without  being  out  oC  counts* 
nance. 
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VntTCK. 

It  18  virtue,  then,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  be 
aimed  at  in  education,  and  not  a  forward  pertnesa,  or  any  little  arts  of  shifting. 
All  other  considerations  and  accomplishments  should  give  way,  and  be  post- 
poned, to  this.  Thid  is  the  solid  and  substantial  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read  lectures,  and  talk  of;  but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  should  fur^ 
nish  the  mind  with,  and  fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  young  man  bad  » 
true  relish  of  it,  and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory,  and  his  pleasure  in  it 
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The  more  this  advances,  the  easier  way  will  be  made  for  other  accomplish- 
ments in  their  turns.  For  he  that  is  brought  to  submit  to  virtue,  will  not  be 
refractory,  or  resty,  in  anything  that  becomes  him.  And,  therefore,  I  can  not 
but  prefer  breeding  of  a  young  gentleman  at  home  in  his  father's  sight,  under  a 
good  governor,  as  much  the  best  and  safest  way  to  this  gpreat  and  main  end  of 
education,  when  it  can  be  had,  and  is  ordered  as  it  should  be.  Glentlemen*i 
houses  are  seldom  without  variety  of  company ;  they  should  use  their  sons  to 
all  the  strange  faces  that  come  there,  and  engage  them  in  conversation  with 
men  of  parts  and  breeding,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it  And  why  those 
who  live  m  the  country,  should  not  take  them  with  them,  when  they  make 
visits  of  civility  to  their  neighbors,  I  know  not ;  this  I  am  sure,  a  father  that 
breeds  his  son  at  home,  has  the  opportunity  to  have  him  more  in  his  own  com- 
pany, and  there  give  him  what  encouragement  he  thinks  fit,  and  can  keep  him 
better  from  the  taint  of  servants,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  than  is  possible 
to  be  done  abroad.  But  what  shall  be  resolved  in  the  case,  must  in  great  meas- 
ure be  left  to  the  parents,  to  be  determined  by  their  circumstances  and  oonven- 
Senoes.  Only  I  think  it  the  worst  sort  of  good  husbandry  for  a  father  not  to 
strain  himself  a  little  for  his  son's  breeding,  which,  let  his  condition  be  what  it 
will,  is  the  best  portion  he  can  leave  him.  But  it,  aller  all,  it  shall  be  thought 
by  some,  that  the  breeding  at  home  has  too  little  company,  and  that  at  ordinary 
schools  not  such  as  it  should  be  for  a  young  gentleman,  I  think  there  might  be 
ways  found  out  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

KXAllPLB. 

65.  Having  under  consideration  how  great  the  influence  of  company  is^ 
and  how  prone  we  are  all,  especially  children,  to  imitation ;  I  must  here  take  the 
liberty  to  mind  parents  of  this  one  thing,  viz.,  that  he  that  will  have  bis  son 
have  a  respect  for  him  and  his  orders,  must  himself  have  a  great  reverence  for 
his  son.  *'  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia.*'  You  must  do  nothmg  before 
him,  which  you  would  not  have  him  imitate.  If  any  thing  escape  you  which  yoa 
would  have  pass  for  a  fault  in  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  shelter  himself  under  your 
example,  and  shelter  himself  so,  as  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  come  at  hhn  to 
correct  it  in  him  the  right  way.  If  you  punish  him  for  what  he  sees  you  prac- 
tice yourself)  he  will  not  think  that  severity  to  proceed  fh>m  kindness  in  you, 
or  carefiilness  to  amend  a  fault  in  him ;  but  will  be  apt  to  interpret  it  the  pee- 
Tishness  and  arbitrary  Imperiousness  of  a  father,  who,  without  any  ground  for 
it,  would  deny  his  son  the  liberty  and  pleasure  he  takes  himsel£  Or,  if  yoa 
assume  to  yourself  the  liberty  you  have  taken,  as  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper 
years,  to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add  new  force  to  your  exam- 
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pie,  and  recommend  the  action  the  more  powerfblly  to  him.  For  70a  moat 
always  remember,  that  children  affect  to  be  men  earlier  than  is  thought:  and 
thejr  love  breeches,  not  for  their  cat  or  ease,  but  because  the  haying  them  is  a 
mark  or  a  step  towards  manhood.  What  I  say  of  the  father*s  carriage  before 
his  children,  must  extend  itself  to  all  those  who  have  any  authority  over  them, 
or  for  whom  he  would  hare  them  have  any  respect 

PUKISHMEKTB. 

66.  But  to  return  to  the  business  of  rewards  and  punishments.  All  the  ac- 
tions of  childishness,  and  unfashionable  carriage,  and  whatever  time  and  age 
will  of  itself  be  sure  to  reform,  being,  (as  I  have  said,)  exempt  fh>m  the  disci- 
pline of  the  rod,  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  beating  children  as  is  gener- 
ally made  use  of.  To  which  if  we  add  learning  to  read,  write,  dance,  foreign 
languages,  Ac.,  as  under  the  same  privilege,  there  will  be  but  very  larely  any 
occasion  for  blows  or  force  in  an  ingenuous  education.  The  right  way  to  teadi 
them  to  those  things  is,  to  give  them  a  liking  and  inclination  to  what  you  pro- 
pose to  them  to  be  learned,  and  that  will  engage  their  industry  and  application. 
This  I  think  no  hard  matter  to  do,  if  children  be  handled  as  they  should  be,  and 
the  rewards  and  punishments  above  mentioned  be  carefully  applied,  and  with 
them  these  few  rules  observed  in  the  method  of  instructing  theuL 

TASKS. 

67.  1.  None  of  the  things  they  are  to  learn  should  ever  be  made  a  burden  to 
them,  or  imposed  on  them  as  a  task.  Whatever  is  so  proposed  presently  becomes 
iricsome :  the  mind  takes  an  aversion  to  it,  though  before  it  were  a  thing  of  de- 
light or  indifierency.  Let  a  chUd  be  but  ordered  to  whip  his  top  at  a  certain 
time  every  day,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  mind  to ;  let  this  be  but  required 
of  him  as  a  duty,  wherein  he  must  spend  so  many  hours  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  see  whether  he  will  not  soon  be  weary  of  any  play  at  this  rate.  Is  it  not 
io  with  g^wn  men?  What  they  do  cheerfully  of  themselves,  do  they  not 
presently  g^w  sick  ot,  and  can  no  more  endure,  as  soon  as  they  find  it  is  ex- 
pected of  them  as  a  duty?  Children  have  as  much  a  mind  to  show  that  they 
are  free,  that  their  own  good  actions  come  from  themselves,  that  they  are  abso- 
lute and  independent,  as  any  of  the  proudest  of  you  grown  men,  think  of  them 
as  you  please. 

Disposmox. 

68.  2.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  they  should  seldom  be  put  about  doing  even 
those  things  you  have  got  an  inclination  in  them  to,  but  when  they  have  a  mind 
and  disposition  to  it  He  that  loves  reading,  writing,  music,  Ac,  finds  yet  in 
himself  certain  seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish  to  him :  and,  if  at 
that  time  he  forces  himself  to  it,  he  only  pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  pur- 
pose. 80  it  is  with  children.  This  change  of  temper  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served in  them,  and  the  favorable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination  be  heed- 
.Iblly  laid  hold  of:  and  if  they  are  not  often  enough  forward  of  themselTes,  a 
good  disposition  should  be  talked  into  them,  before  they  be  set  upon  any  thing. 
This  I  think  no  hard  matter  for  a  discreet  tutor  to  do,  who  has  studied  bis  pupil's 
temper,  and  will  be  at  a  little  pains  to  fill  his  head  with  suitable  ideas,  such  ss 
may  make  him  in  love  with  the  present  business.  By  this  means  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  tiring  would  be  saved :  for  a  Child  will  learn  three  times  as  much 
when  he  is  in  tune,  as  he  will  with  double  the  time  and  pains,  when  bo  goes 
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awkwardly,  or  is  dragged  unwillingly  to  it  If  this  were  minded  as  it  should, 
children  might  be  permitted  to  weary  themselves  with  play,  and  yet  have  time 
enough  to  learn  what  is  suited  to  the  capacity  of  each  age.  But  no  such  thing 
is  considered  in  the  ordinary  way  of  education,  nor  can  it  well  be.  That  rough 
discipline  of  the  rod  is  built  upon  other  principles,  has  no  attraction  in  it,  regards 
not  what  humour  children  are  in,  nor  looks  after  favorable  seasons  of  indina- 
tion.  And  indeed  it  would  be  rediculous,  when  compulsion  and  blows  have 
raised  an  aversion  in  the  child  to  his  task,  to  expect  he  should  ft-eely  of  his 
own  accord  leave  his  play,  and  witli  pleasure  court  the  occasions  of  learning: 
whereas,  were  matters  ordered  right,  learning  any  thing  they  should  be  taught 
might  be  made  as  much  a  recreation  to  their  play,  as  their  play  is  to  their  learn* 
ing.  The  pains  are  equal  on  both  sides:  nor  is  it  that  which  troubles  them; 
for  they  love  to  be  busy,  and  the  change  and  variety  is  that  which  naturally 
delights  them.  The  only  odds  is,  in  that  which  we  call  play  they  act  at  liberty, 
and  employ  their  pains,  (whereof  yon  may  observe  them  never  sparing,)  freely; 
but  what  they  are  to  learn,  is  forced  upon  them ;  they  are  called,  compelled, 
and  driven  to  it  This  is  that  which  at  first  entrance  balks  and  cools  them; 
they  want  their  liberty :  get  them  but  to  ask  their  tutor  to  teach  them,  as  they 
do  often  their  play-fellows,  instead  of  his  calling  upon  them  to  learn ;  and  they 
being  satisfied  that  they  act  as  freely  in  this  as  they  do  in  other  things,  they 
will  go  on  with  as  much  pleasure  in  it,  and  it  will  not  differ  fi^m  their  other 
sports  and  play.  By  these  ways,  carefully  pursued,  a  child  may  be  brought  to 
desire  to  be  taught  any  thing  you  have  a  mind  he  should  learn.  The  hardest 
part,  I  confess,  is  with  the  first  or  eldest;  but  when  once  he  is  set  aright,  it  is 
easy  by  him  to  lead  the  rest  whither  one  will 

69.  Tliough  it  be  past  doubt,  that  the  fittest  time  for  chOdren  to  learn  any 
thing  is  when  their  minds  are  in  tune,  and  well  disposed  to  it;  when  neither 
flagging  of  spirit,  nor  intentness  of  thought  upon  something  else,  makes  them 
awkward  and  averse ;  yet  two  tilings  are  to  be  taken  care  of:  1.  that  these  sea* 
sons  either  not  being  warily  observed,  and  laid  hold  on,  as  oft»n  as  they  return; 
or  else  not  returning  as  often  as  they  should ;  the  improvement  of  the  child  be 
not  thereby  neglected,  and  so  ho  be  let  grow  into  an  habitual  idleness,  and  con- 
firmed in  this  indisposition.  2.  That  though  other  things  are  ill  learned  when 
the  mind  is  either  indisposed,  or  otherwise  taken  up;  yet  it  is  of  great  moment| 
and  worth  our  endeavors,  to  teach  the  mind  to  get  the  mastery  over  itself;  and 
to  be  able,  upon  choice,  to  take  itself  off  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  one  thing,  and 
set  itself  upon  another,  with  facility  and  delight;  or  at  any  time  to  shake  off 
its  sluggishness,  and  vigorously  employ  itself  about  what  reason,  or  the  advice 
of  another,  shall  direct  This  is  to  be  done  in  children,  by  trying  them  some- 
times, when  they  are  by  laziness  unbent,  or  by  avocation  bent  another  way, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  them  buckle  to  the  thing  proposed.  If  by  this  means 
the  mind  can  get  an  habitual  dominion  over  itself  lay  by  ideas  or  business,  as 
occasion  requires,  and  betake  itself  to.  new  and  less  acceptable  employments 
without  reluctancy  or  discomposure,  it  will  be  an  advantage  of  more  conse- 
quence than  Latin  or  logic,  or  most  of  those  things  children  are  usually  re- 
quired to  learn. 

OOMPULSIOir. 

70.  Children  being  more  active  and  busy  in  that  age  than  in  any  other  part 
of  their  liie,  and  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  tliey  can  do^  so  they  may  be  bit  ^ 
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doing;  dancing  and  scotch-hoppers  would  be  the  same  thing  to  them,  were  the 
enoooragements  and  discouragements  equal  But  to  things  we  would  have 
tbem  learn,  the  great  and  only  discouragement  I  can  obeerre  ia,  tliat  they  are 
called  to  it;  it  is  made  their  business;  thej  are  teaied  and  chid  about  it,  and 
do  it  with  trembling  and  apprehension ;  or,  when  they  oome  willinglj  to  it,  are 
kept  too  long  at  it,  till  they  are  quite  tired;  all  which  entrenches  too  mudi  on 
that  natural  freedom  they  extremely  affect  And  it  is  that  liberty  alone,  which 
gives  the  true  relish  and  delight  to  their  ordhiary  play  games.  Turn  the  tablesi 
and  you  will  find,  they  will  soon  change  their  application;  especially  if  they  see 
the  examples  of  others,  whom  they  esteem  and  think  above  themselves.  And 
if  the  things  which  they  observe  others  to  do,  be  ordered  so  that  they  insinuate 
themselves  into  them,  as  the  privilege  of  an  age  or  condition  above  theirs;  then 
ambition  and  the  desire  still  to  get  forward,  and  higher,  and  to  be  like  those 
above  them,  will  set  them  on  work,  and  make  them  go  on  with  vigor  and 
pleasure ;  pleasure  in  what  they  have  begun  by  their  own  desire.  In  whidi 
way  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearly  beloved  ftieedom  will  bo  no  small  encourage* 
ment  to  them.  To  all  of  which,  if  there  be  added  the  satisfaction  of  credit  and 
reputation,  I  am  apt  to  think  there  will  need  no  other  spur  to  excite  their  9^^ 
plication  and  assiduity,  as  much  as  is  necessary.  I  confess,  there  needs  patience 
and  skill,  gentleness  and  attention,  and  a  prudent  conduct,  to  attain  this  at  firet 
But  why  have  you  a  tutor,  if  there  needed  no  pains?  But  when  this  is  once 
established,  all  the  rest  will  follow  more  easily  than  in  any  more  severe  and 
imperious  discipline.  And  I  think  it  no  hard  matter  to  gain  this  point;  I  am 
tore  it  will  not  be,  where  children  have  no  ill  examples  set  before  them.  Tlie 
great  danger  therefore  I  apprehend  is  only  from  servants,  and  other  ills>rdered 
chQdren,  or  such  other  vicious  or  foolish  people,  who  spoil  children,  both  by  the 
ill  pattern  they  set  before  them  in  their  own  ill  manners,  and  by  giving  them 
together  the  two  things  they  should  never  have  at  once;  I  mean,  vicious  pleas- 
ures and  commendation. 

CHIDXKO. 

71.  As  children  should  very  seldom  be  corrected  by  blows;  so,  I  think,  fre- 
quent, and  especially  passionate  chiding,  of  almost  as  ill  consequence.  It  les- 
sens the  authority  of  the  parents,  and  the  respect  of  the  child :  for  I  bid  you 
still  remember,  they  distinguish  early  betwixt  passion  and  reason :  and  as  they 
can  not  but  have  a  reverence  for  what  comes  from  the  latter,  so  they  quickly 
grow  into  a  contempt  of  the  former ;  or  if  it  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 
wears  off:  and  natural  inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight  such  scarecrowsi 
which  make  a  noise,  but  are  not  animated  by  reason.  Children  being  to  be 
restrained  by  the  parents  only  in  vicious  (which  in  their  tender  years,  are  only 
a  few,)  things,  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them,  when  they  do  amiss: 
or,  if  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be  grave,  kind  and  sober, 
representing  the  ill,  or  unbecomingness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty  rating 
of  the  child  for  it,  which  makes  him  not  sufficiently  distbguish  whether  your 
dislike  be  not  more  directed  to  him  than  his  fault  Passionate  chldmg  usually 
carries  rough  and  ill  Unguage  with  it,  wliich  has  this  further  ill  effect,  that  it 
teaches  and  justifies  it  in  children:  and  the  names  that  their  parents  qr  pre- 
oeptora  give  them,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  or  backward  to  bestow  on  other% 
having  so  good  authority  for  the  use  of  them. 
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0B8TIKA0T. 

72.  I  foresee  here  it  will  be  objected  to  me :  what  then,  will  you  haye  childreii 
never  beaten,  nor  chid,  for  any  fiuilt?  this  will  be  to  let  loose  the  ceins  to  all 
kinds  of  disorder.    Not  so  much  as  is  imagined,  if  a  right  course  has  been 
taken  hi  the  first  seasoning  of  their  minds,  and  implanting  that  awe  of  their 
parents  above-mentioned.    For  beating,  bj  constant  observation,  is  fi>und  to  do 
little  good,  where  the  smart  of  it  is  all  the  punishment  is  feared  or  felt  in  it; 
for  the  influence  of  that  quickly  wears  out  with  the  memory  of  it.    But  yei 
there  is  one,  and  but  one  fault,  for  which  I  think  children  should  be  beaten; 
and  that  is  obstinacy  or  rebellion.    And  in  this  too  I  would  have  it  ordered  so^ 
if  it  can  be,  that  the  shame  of  the  whipping,  and  not  the  pain,  should  be  the 
greatest  part  of  the  punishment.    Shame  of  doing  amiss,  and  deserving  chaa* 
tlsement,  is  the  only  true  restraint  belonging  to  virtue.    The  smart  of  the  rod, 
if  shame  accompanies  it  not,  soon  ceases,  and  is  forgotten,  and  will  quickly,  by 
use,  loose  its  terror.    I  have  known  the  children  of  a  person  of  quality  kept  in 
awe,  by  the  fear  of  having  their  shoes  pulled  off,  as  much  as  others  by  appre- 
hensions of  a  rod  hanging  over  them.    Some  such  punishment  I  think  better 
than  beatmg ;  for  it  is  shame  of  the  &ult,  and  the  disgprace  that  attends  it,  that 
they  should  stand  in  fear  ot,  rather  than  pain,  if  you  would  have  them  have  a 
temper  truly  ingenuous.    But  stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedience^ 
must  be  mastered  with  a  force  and  blows :  for  this  there  is  no  other  remedy. 
Whatever  particular  action  you  bid  him  do,  or  forbear,  you  must  be  sure  to  see 
yourself  obeyed;  no  quarter,  in  this  case,  no  resistance.    For  when  once  it 
comes  to  be  a  trial  of  skill,  a  contest  for  mastery  betwixt  you,  as  it  is,  if  you 
command,  and  he  refuses ;  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  it,  whatever  blows  it 
costs,  if  a  nod  or  words  will  not  prevail;  unless,  for  ever  after,  you  intend  to 
live  in  obedience  to  your  son.    A  prudent  and  kind  mother,  of  my  acquaint* 
ance,  was,  on  such  an  occasion,  forced  to  whip  her  little  daughter,  at  her  first 
coming  home  from  nurse,  eight  times*  successively,  the  same  morning,  before 
she  could  master  her  stubbornness,  and  obtain  a  compliance  in  a  very  easy  and 
indifferent  matter.     If  she  had  left  off  sooner,  and  stopped  at  the  seventh 
whipping,  she  had  spoiled  the  child  forever ;  and,  by  her  unprevaillng  blows^ 
only  confirmed  her  refractoriness,  very  hardly  afterwards  to  be  cured:   but 
wisely  persisting,  till  she  had  bent  her  mind,  and  suppled  her  will,  the  only  end 
of  correction  and  chastisement,  she  established  her  authority  thoroughly  in  the 
very  first  occasions,  and  had  ever  after  a  very  ready  compliance  and  obedience 
in  all  things  flrom  her  daughter.    For,  as  this  was  the  first  time,  so,  I  think,  it 
was  the  last  too  she  ever  struck  her. 

The  pain  of  the  rod,  the  first  occasion  that  requires  it,  oontmued  and  increas* 
ed  without  leaving  of!|  till  it  has  thoroughly  prevailed,  should  first  bend  the 
mind  and  settle  the  parent's  authority;  and  then  gravity,  mixed  with  kindnen 
should  for  ever  after  keep  it 

This,  if  well  reflected  on,  would  make  people  more  wary  in  the  use  of  the 
rod  and  the  cudgel ;  and  keep  them  ttom  being  so  apt  to  think  beating  the  safe 
and  universal  remedy,  to  'be  applied  at  random,  on  all  occasions. '  This  is  cer- 
tain, however,  if  it  does  no  good,  it  does  great  harm ;  if  it  reaches  not  the 
mind,  and  makes  not  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender ;  and,  whatever 
pains  it  has  suffered  for  it,  it  does  but  endear  to  him  his  beloved  stubbomneei^ 
which  has  got  him  this  Ume  the  victory,  and  prepares  him  to  contest  and  hope 
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for  it  for  the  future.  Thus,  I  doubt  not,  but  by  ill-ordered  correction,  manj  hare 
been  taught  to  be  obstinate  and  refractory,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  very 
pliant  and  tractable.  For,  if  you  punish  a  child  so,  as  if  it  were  only  to  revenge 
the  past  fault,  which  has  raised  your  choler;  what  operation  can  this  have  upon 
his  mind,  which  is  the  part  to  be  amended?  If  there  were  no  sturdy  humor 
or  willfulness  mixed  with  his  fiiult,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  required  the 
severity  of  blows.  A  kind  of  grave  admonition  is  enough  to  remedy  the  slips 
of  fhdlty,  forgetfulness,  or  inadvertency,  and  is  as  much  as  they  will  stand  in 
need  of  But,  if  there  were  a  perverseness  in  the  will,  if  it  were  a  designedi 
resolved  disobedience,  the  punishment  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  greatness 
or  smallness  of  the  matter  wfierein  it  appeared,  but  by  the  opposition  it  carries, 
and  stands  in,  to  that  respect  and  submission  that  is  due  to  the  other's  orders; 
wfaldi  must  always  be  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  blows  by  pauses  laid  on,  till 
they  reach  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true  sorrow,  sliame^  and 
purpose  of  obedience. 

This,  I  confess,  requires  something  more  than  setting  children  a  task,  and 
whipping  them  without  any  more  ado,  if  it  be  not  done,  and  done  to  our  fancy. 
This  requires  care,  attention,  observation,  and  a  nice  study  of  children's  tem- 
pers, and  weighing  their  faults  well,  before  we  come  to  this  sort  of  punishment 
But  is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  a  rod  in  hand,  as  the  only  instru- 
ment of  government;  and,  by  frequent  use  of  it  on  all  occasions,  misapply  and 
render  inefficacious  this  last  and  useful  remedy,  where  there  is  need  of  it? 
For  what  else  can  be  expected,  when  it  is  promiscuously  used  upon  every  little 
slip  ?  When  a  mistake  in  concordance,  or  a  wrong  position  in  verse,  shall  have 
the  severity  of  the  lash,  in  a  well-tempered  and  industrious  lad,  as  surely  as  a 
willful  crime  in  an  obstinate  and  perverse  offender ;  how  can  such  a  way  of  cor- 
reotion  be  expected  to  do  good  on  the  mind,  and  set  that  right,  which  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  looked  after?  and,  when  set  right,  brings  all  the  rest  that  you 
oan  desire  along  with  it. 

73.  Where  a  wrong  bent  of  the  will  wants  not  amendment,  there  can  be  no 
need  of  blows.  All  other  faults,  whore  the  mind  is  rightly  disposed,  and  refuses 
not  the  government  and  authority  of  the  flitlier  or  tutor,  are  but  mistakes,  and 
often  be  over  looked ;  or,  when  they  arc  taken  notice  of,  need  no  other  but  the 
gentle  remedies  of  advice,  direction,  and  roproot^;  till  the  repeated  and  willfUl 
neglect  of  these  shows  the  fault  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  that  a  manifest  per- 
verseness of  the  will  lies  at  the  root  of  their  disobedience.  But  whenever  ob- 
stinacy, which  is  an  open  defiance,  appears,  that  can  not  be  winked  at,  or  neg- 
lected, but  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  subdued  and  mastered ;  only  care  must 
be  had  that  we  mistake  not,  and  we  must  be  sure  it  is  obstinacy,  and  nothing 
else. 

74.  But  since  the  occasions  of  punishment,  espedally  beating,  are  as  much 
to  be  avoided  as  may  be,  I  think  it  should  not  be  often  brought  to  this  point 
If  the  awe  I  spoke  of  be  once  g^t,  a  look  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases.  Kor 
indeed  should  be  the  same  carriagfe,  seriousness,  or  application  be  expected 
from  young  children,  as  from  those  of  riper  growth.  They  must  be  permitted, 
as  I  said,  the  foolish  and  childish  actions  suitable  to  thehr  years,  without  taking 
notioe  of  them ;  inadvertency,  carelessness,  and  gaiety,  is  the  character  of  that 
age.  I  think  the  severity  I  spoke  of  is  not  to  extend  itself  to  such  unseasona- 
Ue  restraints;  nor  is  that  hastily  to  be  hiterpreted  obstbacyor  willfhlnesi^ 
ifhkiti  is  the  natural  product  of  thehr  age  or  temper.    In  such  misoarriages  tber 
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are  to  be  tnistod,  and  helped  towards  an  amendment,  as  weak  people  under  a 
natural  infirmity ;  which,  though  they  are  warned  ot,  yet  every  relapse  miHft 
not  be  counted  a  perfect  neglect,  and  they  presently  treated  as  obsttnata. 
Faults  of  frailty,  as  they  should  never  be  neglected,  or  let  pass  without  mind- 
ing; so,  unless  the  will  mixed  with  them,  tliey  should  never  be  exaggerated,  or 
very  sharply  reproved;  but  with  a  gentle  liand  set  right,  as  time  and  age  per- 
mit    By  tliis  means,  children  will  come  to  see  what  is  in  any  miscarriage  tliaft 
is  chiefly  ofifbnsive,  and  so  learn  to  avoid  it    This  will  encourage  them  to  kaep 
their  wills  right,  which  is  the  great  business:  when  they  find  that  it  preserres 
tlicm  from  any  great  displeasure;  and  tliat  in  all  their  otiier  fitilings  they  meet 
with  the  kind  concern  and  help,  rather  than  the  anger  and  passionate  reproach- 
es, of  their  tutor  and  parents.    Keep  them  from  vice,  and  vicious  dispositkn^ 
and  such  a  kind  of  behavior  in  general  will  come,  with  every  degree  of  their  age^ 
as  is  suitable  to  that  age,  and  the  company  tliey  ordinarily  converse  with :  and 
as  they  grow  in  years,  they  will  g^w  in  attention  and  application.    But  that 
your  words  may  always  carry  weight  and  authority  with  them,  if  it  shall  hap- 
pen upon  any  occasion,  that  you  bid  him  leave  off  the  doing  of  any  even  diiM- 
ish  things,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  the  point,  and  not  let  him  have  the  ma^ 
tery.    But  yet,  I  say,  I  would  have  the  father  seldom  interpose  his  authority 
and  command  m  these  cases,  or  in  any  other,  but  such  as  have  a  tendency  to 
vicious  habits.    I  think  tlicre  are  better  ways  of  prevailing  with  them ;  and  a 
gentle  persuasion  in  reasoning,  (when  the  first  point  of  submission  to  yoor  will 
is  got,)  will  most  times  do  much  better. 

RBASOKIKO. 

75.  It  win  perhaps  bo  wondered,  that  I  mention  reasoning  with  cfaildraB: 
and  yet  I  can  not  but  think  tliat  the  true  way  of  deaUng  with  them.  Thqr 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language ;  and  if  I  mis  observe  not,  tb^  lore 
to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.  It  is  a  pride  should 
be  cherished  in  them,  and,  as  much  as  can  be,  made  the  greatest  instrument  to 
turn  them  by. 

But  when  I  talk  of  rcosoninfC,  T  do  pot  Intend  any  other  but  such  as  is  tuUad 
to  the  child  8  capacity  and  apprehousicn.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy  of  three  or 
seven  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long  disoourseoi  and 
philosophical  reasonings,  at  best  amaze  and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct^  oUI- 
dren.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  treated  as  rational  creatureSk  I 
mean,  that  you  should  make  tliem  sensible,  by  the  mildness  of  your  cairlofe^ 
and  the  composure,  even  in  your  correction  of  them,  that  what  you  do  It 
rottsonablo  in  you,  and  useful  und  necessary  for  them ;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of 
caprice,  passion,  or  fiiucy,  that  you  command  or  forbid  them  any  thing.  This 
they  are  capable  of  understanding;  and  there  is  no  virtue  they  should  bo  ax- 
cited  to,  nor  iault  they  should  be  kept  from,  which  I  do  not  think  they  wtj  ba 
convinced  of:  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as  their  age  and  understandinf 
arc  capable  ot,  and  those  proposed  alwi^  in  very  tew  and  plain  worda  Tho 
foundations  on  which  several  duties  are  built,  and  the  fountains  of  right  and 
wrong,  fW>m  which  they  spring;  are  not,  perhaps,  easily  to  be  let  into  the  mfaidi 
of  gn>wn  men,  not  used  to  abstract  their  thoughts  fVom  common  reoelfad 
opinions.  Much  Icos  are  children  capable  of  reasonings  fit>m  remote  prindplM. 
Tlioy  can  not  conceive  the  force  of  long  deductrans:  the  reasons  that  moffo 
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them  must  be  obyiooi^  and  lerel  to  their  thoogfatiy  and  audi  aa  may,  (if  I  maj 
80  8B7,)  be  felt  and  touched.  But  jet,  if  their  age^  temper,  and  indinationa  be 
oonsideredf  they  will  nerer  want  audi  motivea  aa  maj  be  anflldent  to  conyinoe 
them.  If  there  be  no  other  more  particular,  yet  these  will  alwaya  be  Intettigibls^ 
and  of  force,  to  deter  them  fix>m  any  Ikult  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  them,  vis. 
that  it  will  be  a  discredit  and  disgrace  to  them,  and  displeaae  you. 


76.  But,  of  all  the  ways  whereby  chfldren  are  to  be  instructed,  and  their 
manners  formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  elBcacious^  is  to  set  before  their 
eyes  the  examples  of  those  things  you  would  have  them  do  or  avoid.  Whidi, 
when  they  are  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  practice  of  persons  within  their 
knowledge,  with  some  reflections  on  their  beauty  or  unbecomingness,  are  of 
more  force  to  draw  or  deter  their  imitation  than  any  discourses  whidi  can  be 
made  to  them.  Tirtues  and  vices  can  by  no  words  be  so  plainly  set  before 
their  understandings  as  the  actions  of  other  men  will  show  them,  when  you 
direct  their  observation,  and  bid  them  view  thia  or  that  good  or  bad  quality  in 
their  practice.  And  the  beauty  or  uncomeliness  of  many  things,  in  good  and  ill 
breeding,  will  be  better  learnt^  and  make  deeper  impressions,  on  them,  in  the 
examples  of  othen^  than  fipom  any  rules  or  histructioiis  can  be  given  about 
them. 

This  is  a  method  to  be  used,  not  only  whilst  they  are  young;  but  to  be  con- 
tinued, even  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's  tuition  or  conduct  Nay, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  the  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  fiither,  as  long  as  he 
ahall  think  fit,  on  any  occasion,  to  reform  any  thing  he  wiahes  mended  in  his 
son;  nothing  sinking  so  gently,  and  so  deep,  into  men*s  minds,  as  A-r^nnpif^ 
And  what  ill  they  either  overlook,  or  indulge  in  themselves^  they  can  not  but 
dislike,  Wd  be  ashanked  cl,  when  it  is  set  before  them  in  another. 

WHippiva. 

t*t.  It  may  be  doubted  concerning  whipping,  when,  as  the  last  remedy,  it 
comes  to  be  necessary ;  at  what  times,  and  by  whom  it  should  be  done:  whether 
presently  upon  the  committing  the  fault,  whilst  it  is  yet  fresh  and  hot;  and 
whether  parents  themselves  should  beat  their  children.  As  to  the  first;  I 
ttiink  it  should  not  be  done  presently,  lest  passion  mingle  with  it;  and  so^ 
though  it  exceed  the  Just  proportion,  yet  it  loses  of  its  due  weight:  for  ewn 
diOdren  discern  when  we  do  things  in  passioD.  Bu^  as  I  said  before^  that  has 
most  weight  with  them,  that  appears  sedatdy  to  come  flnom  their  parents*  ran- 
son ;  snd  they  are  not  without  this  distinction.  Next,  if  you  have  any  discreet 
servant  capable  of  it,  and  has  the  place  of  governing  your  child,  (for  if  you 
have  a  tutor,  there  is  no  doubt,)  I  think  it  is  best  the  smart  diould  come  more 
immediately  fh>m  another's  hand,  though  by  the  parent'a  order,  who  should  see 
it  done ;  whereby  the  parent's  authority  will  be  preserved,  and  the  diild'a  aver- 
skm,  for  the  pain  it  suffers,  rather  be  turned  on  the  person  that  immediately  in* 
fUcts  it  For  I  would  have  a  father  seldom  strike  his  child,  but  upon  veiy 
urgent  necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy:  and  then  perhaps  it  will  be  fit  to 
do  it  so  that  the  diild  shouM  not  qui<^y  forget  it 

78.  But,  as  I  said  belbre,  beating  is  the  worst,  and  therefore  the  last^ 
means  to  be  used  in  the  oorrectk«  of  diildren;  and  that  only  in  csm  of 
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extremity,  after  all  gentler  wajs  have  been  tried,  and  proved  nnsucoeflsfbl; 
which,  if  well  obsenred,  there  will  be  very  seldom  any  need  of  blows.  For, 
it  not  being  to  be  imag^ed  that  a  child  will  often,  if  ever,  dispute  his 
father's  present  command  in  any  particular  instance ;  and  the  father  not  inter- 
posing his  absolute  authority,  in  peremptory  rules,  concerning  either  childish 
or  indifferent  actions,  wherein  his  son  is  to  have  his  liberty;  or  concerning 
his  learning  or  improvement,  wherein  there  is  no  compulsion  to  be  used; 
there  remains  only  the  prohibition  of  some  vicious  actions,  wherein  a  child 
is  capable  of  obstinacy,  and  consequently  can  deserve  beating :  and  so  there 
will  be  but  very  few  occasions  of  that  discipline  to  be  used  by  any  one,  who 
considers  well,  and  orders  his  child's  education  as  it  should  be.  For  the  first 
seven  years,  what  vices  can  a  child  be  guilty  of|  but  lying,  or  some  ill-natured 
tricks;  the  repeated  commission  whereof,  after  his  father's  direct  command 
against  it,  shall  bring  him  into  the  condenmation  of  obstinacy,  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  rod  ?  If  any  vicious  inclination  in  him  be,  in  the  first  appear- 
ance and  instances  of  it,  treated  as  it  should  be,  first  with  your  wonder;  and 
then  if  returning  again  a  second  time,  discountenanced  with  the  severe  brow 
of  the  father,  tutor,  and  all  about  him,  and  a  treatment  suitable  to  the  state  of 
discredit  before  mentioned;  and  this  continued  till  be  be  made  sensible  and 
ashamed  of  his  fault ;  I  imagine  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  other  correction, 
nor  ever  any  occasion  to  come  to  blows.  The  necessity  of  such  chastisement 
is  usually  the  consequence  only  of  former  indulgences  or  neglects.  If  vicious 
inclinations  were  watched  from  the  beginning,  and  the  first  irregularities  which 
they  caused  corrected  by  those  gentle  ways,  we  should  seldom  have  to  do  with 
more  than  one  disorder  at  once :  which  would  be  easily  set  right  without  any 
stir  or  noise,  and  not  require  so  harsh  a  discipline  as  beating.  Thus,  one  by 
one,  as  they  appeared,  they  might  all  Im  weeded  out,  without  any  signs  or  mem- 
ory that  ever  they  had  been  there.  But  we  letting  their  faults,  (by  indulging 
and  humoring  our  little  ones,)  grow  up,  till  they  are  sturdy  and  numerous, 
and  the  deformity  of  them  makes  us  ashamed  and  uneasy,  we  are  fain  to  come 
to  the  plow  and  the  harrow ;  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  must  go  deep  to 
come  at  the  roots,  and  all  the  force,  skill,  and  diligence  we  can  use  is  scaroe 
enough  to  deanse  the  vitiated  seed-plat,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  restore  us 
the  hopes  of  finits  to  reward  our  pains  in  its  season. 

79.  This  course,  if  observed,  will  spare  both  father  and  child  the  trouble  of 
repeated  injunctions,  and  multiplied  rules  of  doing  and  forbearing.  For  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  of  those  actions  which  tend  to  vicious  habits,  (which  are  those 
alone  that  a  father  should  interpose  his  authority  and  commands  in,)  none  should 
be  forbidden  children  till  they  are  found  guUty  of  them.  For  such  untimely 
prohibitions,  if  they  do  nothing  worse,  do  at  least  so  much  towards  teaching 
and  allowing  them,  that  they  suppose  that  children  may  be  guilty  of  them,  who 
would  possibly  be  safer  in  the  ignorance  of  any  such  faults.  And  the  best 
remedy  to  stop  them,  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  show  wonder  and  amazement  at  any 
such  action  as  hath  a  vicious  tendency,  when  it  is  first  taken  notice  of  in  a 
diikL  For  example,  when  he  is  first  found  in  a  lie,  or  any  ill-natured  trick, 
the  first  remedy  should  be,  to  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a  strange  monstrous  matter, 
that  it  could  not  be  imagined  he  would  have  done ;  and  so  shame  him  out  of  it 

80.  It  will  be,  (it  is  like,)  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  &zicy  of  the  tractable- 
nesB  of  children,  and  the  prevaleDcy  of  those  softer  ways  of  shame  and  com-' 
mendation;  yet  there  are  many,  who  will  never  apply  themselves  to  their 
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books,  and  to  what  they  ought  to  learn,  unless  they  are  scourged  to  it  Tbis^ 
I  fear,  is  nothing  but  the  language  of  ordinaxy  schools  and  fashion,  which  hsTS 
never  suffered  the  other  to  be  tried  as  it  should  be,  in  places  where  it  could  be 
taken  notice  of.  Why,  else,  does  the  learning  of  Latin  and  Greek  need  the 
rod,  when  French  and  Italian  need  it  not?  Children  learn  to  dance  and  fence 
without  whipping :  nay,  arithmetic,  drawing,  fta,  they  apply  themselves  well 
enough  to,  without  beating ;  which  would  make  one  suspect,  that  there  is  some- 
thing strange,  unnatural,  and  disagreeable  to  that  age  in  the  things  required  in 
grammar-schools,  or  in  the  methods  used  there,  that  children  can  not  be  brought 
to,  without  the  severity  of  the  lash,  and  hardly  with  that  too ;  or  else,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  that  those  tongues  could  not  be  taught  them  without  beating. 

81.  But  let  us  suppose  some  so  negligent  or  idle,  that  they  will  not  be  brought 
to  learn  by  the  gentle  ways  proposed,  (for  we  must  grant  that  there  will  be 
diQdren  found  of  all  tempers;)  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  rough 
discipline  of  the  cudgel  is  to  bo  used  to  aU.  Nor  can  any  one  be  concluded  un- 
manageable by  the  milder  methods  of  government,  till  they  have  been  tbof^ 
oughly  tried  upon  him ;  and,  if  they  will  not  prevail  with  him  to  ifte  his  en- 
deavors, and  do  what  is  in  his  power  to  do,  we  make  no  excuses  for  the  obsti- 
nate: blows  are  the  proper  remedies  for  those:  but  blows  laid  on  in  away 
different  from  the  ordinary.  He  that  willfUlly  neglects  his  book,  and  stubborn- 
ly refuses  any  thing  he  can  do,  required  of  him  by  his  fadier,  expressing  him- 
self in  a  positive  serious  conmumd,  should  not  be  corrected  with  two  or  three 
angry  lashes,  for  not  performing  his  task,  and  the  same  punishment  repeated 
again  and  again,  upon  every  the  like  default:  but,  when  it  is  brought  to 
that  pass,  that  willfulness  evidently  shows  itself  and  makes  blows  nooessaiy,  I 
think  the  chastisement  should  be  a  little  more  sedate,  and  a  little  more  severe, 
and  the  whipping,  (mingled  with  admonition  between,)  so  continued,  till  the 
impressions  of  it,  on  the  mind,  were  found  legible  in  the  face,  voice,  and  sub- 
mission of  the  child,  not  so  sensible  of  the  smart,  as  of  the  &ult  he  has  been 
guilty  o^  and  melting  in  true  sorrow  under  it.  If  such  a  correction  as  this  tried 
some  few  times  at  fit  distances,  and  carried  to  the  utmost  severity,  with  the 
visible  displeasure  of  the  &ther  all  the  while,  will  not  work  the  effect,  turn  the 
mind,  and  produce  a  fhtiire  compliance;  what  can  be  hoped  fipom  blows,  and  to 
what  purpose  should  they  be  any  more  used?  Beating,  when  you  can  expect 
no  good  fh>m  it,  will  look  more  like  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy  than  the 
good-will  of  a  compassionate  friend ;  and  such  chastisement  carries  with  it  only 
provocation,  without  any  prospect  of  amendment  If  it  be  any  fSMher's  misfbrtone 
to  have  a  son  thus  perverse  and  untractable,  I  know  not  what  more  he  can  do 
but  pray  for  him.  But  I  imagine,  if  a  right  course  be  taken  with  children  fhmi 
the  beginning,  very  few  will  be  found  to  be  such;  and  when  there  are  anysucb 
instances,  they  are  not  to  be  the  rule  for  education  of  those  who  are  better  nn- 
tured,  and  may  be  managed  with  better  usage. 

TUTOBS  Ain>  aOYBBNOKa 

82.  If  a  tutor  can  be  got,  that,  thinking  himself  in  the  father's  place,  chaiged 
with  his  care,  and  relishing  these  things,  will  at  the  beginning  apply  himself  to 
put  them  in  practice,  he  will  afterwards  find  his  work  very  essy:  and  you  win, 
I  guess,  have  your  son  in  a  little  time  a  greater  proficient  in  both  learning  and 
breedmg  than  perhaps  you  imagine.  But  let  him  by  no  means  bent  him,  at 
any  time,  without  your  consent  and  direction;  at  least  till  yon  have  expe* 
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rience  of  his  diacretioii  and  temper.  But  yet,  to  keep  op  his  Mxthoritj 
with  hia  pupil,  besides  oonoealing  that  he  has  not  the  power  of  the  rod,  yoa 
must  be  sure  to  use  him  with  great  respect  yoursellj  and  cause  all  your  familj 
to  do  so  toa  For  you  can  not  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard  for  one 
whom  he  sees  you,  or  his  mother,  or  others  slight  If  you  think  him  worUiy 
of  contempt,  you  have  chosen  amiss ;  and  if  you  show  any  contempt  of  him, 
he  win  hardly  escape  it  firom  your  son:  and  whenever  that  happens,  whatever 
worth  he  may  have  in  himself,  and  abilities  for  this  employment,  they  are  all 
lost  to  your  child,  and  can  afterwards  never  be  made  useful  to  him. 

83.  As  the  father's  example  must  teach  the  child  respect  for  his  tutor;  so  the 
tutor's  example  must  lead  the  child  into  those  actions  he  would  have  him  do. 
His  practice  must  by  no  means  cross  his  precepts,  unless  he  intend  to  set  him 
wrong.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  the  tutor  to  talk  of  the  restraint  of  the 
passions,  whilst  any  of  his  own  are  let  loose ;  and  he  will  in  vain  endeavor  to 
reform  any  vice  or  indecency  in  his  pupil  which  he  allows  in  himselC  HI  pat- 
terns are  sure  to  be  followed  more  than  good  rules:  and,  therefore,  he  must  also 
carefully  preserve  him  from  the  influence  of  ill  precedents,  especially  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  the  examples  'of  the  servants ;  from  whose  company  he  is  to 
be  kept,  not  by  prohibitions,  for  that  will  but  give  him  an  itch  after  it,  but  bj 
other  ways  I  have  mentioned. 

84.  In  all  the  whole  business  of  education,  there  is  nothing  Uke  to  be  less 
hearkened  to,  or  harder  to  be  well  observed,  than  what  I  am  now  going  to 
say ;  and  that  is  that  cbUdren  should,  from  their  first  beginning  to  talk,  have 
some  discreet,  sober,  nay  wise  person  about  them,  whose  care  it  should  be  to 
fashion  them  aright  and  keep  them  fW>m  all  ill,  especially  the  infection  of  bad 
company.  I  think  this  province  requires  great  sobriety,  temperance,  tender- 
ness, diligence,  and  discretion ;  qualities  hardly  to  be  found  united  in  persons 
that  are  to  be  had  for  ordinary  salaries,  nor  easily  to  be  found  anywhere.  As 
to  the  charge  of  it,  I  think  it  will  be  the  money  best  laid  out  that  can  be  about 
our  children ;  and,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  expensive  more  than  is  ordina- 
ry, yet  it  can  not  be  thought  dear.  He  that  at  any  rate  procures  his  child  a 
good  mind,  well-principled,  tempered  to  virtue  and  usefulness,  and  adorned  with 
civility  and  good  breeding,  makes  a  better  purchase  for  him,  than  if  he  had  laid 
out  the  money  for  an  addition  of  more  earth  to  his  former  acres.  Spare  it  in  toys 
and  play-games,  in  silk  and  ribbons,  laces  and  other  useless  expenses,  as  much 
as  you  please ;  but  be  not  sparing  in  so  necessaiy  a  part  as  this.  It  is  not  good 
husbandry  to  make  his  fortune  rich,  and  his  mind  poor.  I  have  often,  with 
great  admiration,  seen  people  lavish  it  profUsely  in  tricking  up  their  children  in 
fine  clothes,  lodging,  and  feeding  them  sumptuously,  allowing  them  more  than 
enough  of  useless  servants;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  starve  their  minds,  and 
not  take  sufficient  care  to  cover  that  which  is  the  most  shameful  nakedness, 
viz.,  their  natural  wrong  inclinations  and  ignorance.  This  I  can  look  on  as  no 
other  than  a  sacrificing  to  their  own  vanity ;  it  showing  more  their  pride  than 
true  care  of  the  good  of  their  children.  Whatsoever  you  employ  to  the  advan- 
tage of  your  son's  mind  will  show  your  true  kindness,  though  it  be  to  the  less- 
ening of  his  estate.  A  wise  and  good  man  can  hardly  want  either  the  opinion 
or  reality  of  bemg  great  and  happy.  But  be  that  is  foolish  or  vicious,  can  be 
neither  great  nor  happy,  what  estate  soever  you  leave  him :  and  I  ask  yoa 
whether  there  be  not  men  in  the  world  whom  you  had  rather  have  your  ion  be^ 
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with  five  hundred  poondi  per  annum,  than  aome  other  joa  know,  with  five 
thousand  pounds? 

85.  The  consideration  of  charge  ought  not,  therefore,  to  deter  those  whp  are 
aUe:  the  great  difficultj  will  he,  where  to  find  a  proper  person.  For  those  of 
mall  age,  parts  and  virtue,  are  unfit  for  this  emploTment:  and  those  that  have 
greater,  will  hardly  he  got  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  You  must,  therefore, 
look  out  early,  and  inquire  everywhere ;  for  the  world  has  people  of  all  sorts: 
and  I  remember,  Montaigne  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  the  learned  Castalio 
was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basil,  to  keep  himself  from  starving^  when  his 
fiUher  would  have  g^veu  any  money  for  such  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  Castalio 
have  willingly  embraced  such  an  employment  upon  very  reasonable  terms:  but 
this  was  for  want  of  intelligence. 

86.  If  you  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  such  a  tutor  as  we  desire,  you  are 
not  to  wonder.  I  only  can  say,  spare  no  care  nor  cost  to  get  such  an  one.  All 
things  are  to  be  had  that  way :  and  I  dare  assure  you,  that,  if  you  can  get  a 
good  one,  you  will  never  repent  the  charge ;  but  will  always  have  the  satisiao- 
tion  to  think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the  best  laid  out  But  be  sure  take  no 
body  upon  friends,  or  charitable,  no,  nor  bare  great  commendations.  Nay,  if 
you  will  do  as  you  ought,  the  reputation  of  a  sober  man,  with  a  good  stock  of 
learning,  (which  is  all  usually  required  in  a  tutor,)  will  not  be  enough  to  serve 
your  turn.  In  this  choice  be  as  curious  as  you  would  be  in  that  of  a  wife  for 
him:  for  you  must  not  think  of  trial,  or  changing  afterwards;  that  will  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  you,  and  greater  to  your  son.  When  I  consider'  the 
scruples  and  cautions  I  here  lay  in  your  way,  methinks  it  looks  as  if  I  advised 
you  to  something  which  I  would  have  offered  at,  but  in  effect  not  done.  But 
he  that  shall  consider,  how  much  the  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies 
out  of  the  road ;  and  how  remote  it  is  from  the  thoughts  of  many,  even  of 
those  who  propose  to  themselves  this  employment;  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind, 
that  one  fit  to  educate  and  form  the  mind  of  a  young  gentleman  is  not  every- 
where to  be  found ;  and  that  more  than  ordinary  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  choice 
of  him,  or  else  you  may  (ail  of  your  end. 

87.  The  character  of  a  sober  man,  and  a  scholar,  is,  as  I  have  above  observed, 
what  every  one  expects  in  a  tutor.  This  generally  is  thought  enough,  and  is 
all  that  parents  commonly  look  for.  But  when  such  an  one  has  emptied  out, 
into  his  pupil,  all  the  Latin  and  logic  he  has  brought  fW>m  the  universi^,  will 
that  frimiture  make  him  a  fine  gentleman?  Or,  can  it  be  expected,  that  he 
should  be  better  bred,  better  skilled  in  the  world,  better  principled  in  tho 
grounds  and  foundations  of  true  virtue  and  generosity,  than  his  young  tutor  is? 

To  Ibrm  a  young  gentleman,  as  he  should  be^  it  is  fit  his  governor  should 
himself  be  well-bred,  understand  the  ways  of  carriage,  and  measures  of  civility, 
in  all  the  variety  of  persons,  times,  and  places ;  and  keep  his  pupil,  as  much  as 
his  age  requires,  constantly  to  the  observation  of  them.  This  is  an  art  not  to 
be  learnt,  nor  taught  by  books:  nothmg  can  give  it  but  good  company  and 
observation  joined  together.  The  tailor  may  make  his  clothes  modish,  and 
the  dancing-master  give  fashion  to  his  motions ;  yet  neither  of  these,  though 
they  set  off  well,  make  a  well-bred  gentleman:  no,  though  he  have  learning  to 
boot;  which,  if  not  well  managed,  makes  him  more  impertinent  and  intolerable 
in  conversation.  Breeding  is  that  which  sets  a  gloss  upon  all  his  other  good  quali- 
ties and  renders  them  useful  to  him,  hi  procuring  him  the  esteem  and  good  wHl 
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of  all  that  he  comes  near.  Without  good  breeding,  his  other  aooomplishmenti 
make  him  pass  but  for  proud,  conceited,  vain,  or  foolish. 

Courage,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and  escapes  not  the  opinion,  of  bm- 
tality:  learning  becomes  pedantry;  wit,  buflbonery;  plainness,  rusticity;  good- 
nature, fawning:  and  there  can  not  be  a  good  quality  in  him  which  want  of 
breeding  will  not  warp,  and  disfigure  to  hi^  disadvantage.  Nay,  virtue  and 
parts,  though  they  are  allowed  their  due  commendation,  yet  are  not  enough  to 
procure  a  man  a  good  reception,  and  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  comes. 
Nobody  contents  himself  with  rough  diamonds,  and  wears  them  so,  who  would 
^pear  with  advantage.  When  they  are  polished  and  set,  then  they  give  a 
lustre.  Good  qualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of  the  mind ;  but  it  is  good 
breeding  sets  them  off:  and  he  that  will  be  acceptable,  must  give  beau^  •• 
well  as  strength  to  his  actions.  Solidity,  or  even  usefulness,  is  not  enough:  a 
graceful  way  and  fasliion,  in  everything,  is  that  which  gives  the  ornament  and 
liking.  And,  in  most  cases,  the  manner  of  doing  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  thing  done ;  and  upon  that  depends  the  satisfaction,  or  disgust  wherewiUi 
it  is  received.  This,  therefore,  which  lies  not  in  the  putting  off  the  hat,  nor 
making  of  compliments,  but  in  a  due  and  free  composure  of  language,  look^ 
motion,  posture,  place,  Ac.,  suited  to  persons  and  occasions,  and  can  be  learned 
only  by  habit  and  use,  though  it  be  above  the  capacity  of  children,  and  little 
ones  should  not  be  perplexed  about  it ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  begun,  and  in  a  good 
measure  learned,  by  a  young  gentleman  whilst  he  is  under  a  tutor,  before  ha 
comes  into  the  world  upon  his  own  legs ;  for  then  usually  it  is  too  late  to  hope 
to  reform  several  habitual  indecencies,  which  lie  in  little  things.  For  the  car- 
riage is  not  as  it  should  be,  till  it  is  become  natural  in  every  part;  falling,  ai 
skillful  musicians*  fingers  do,  into  harmonious  order,  without  care  and  without 
thought.  If  in  conversation  a  man's  mind  be  taken  up  with  a  solicitous  watdi- 
fulness  about  any  part  of  his  behavior,  instead  of  being  mended  by  it^  it  will 
be  constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungraceful. 

Besides,  this  part  is  most  necessary  to  be  formed  by  the  hands  and  care  of  a 
governor:  because,  though  the  errors  committed  in  breeding  are  the  first  that 
are  taken  notice  of  by  others,  yet  they  are  the  last  that  any  one  is  told  of  Not 
but  that  the  malice  of  the  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of  them;  but  it  ia 
always  out  of  his  hearing  who  should  make  profit  of  their  judgment,  and  re- 
form himself  by  their  censiire.  And,  indeed,  this  is  so  nice  a  point  to  be  med- 
dled with,  that  even  those  who  are  fHends,  and  wish  it  were  mended,  scaroe 
ever  dare  mention  it,  and  tell  those  they  love  that  they  are  guilty  in  such  or 
such  cases  of  ill  breeding.  Errors  in  other  things  may  often  with  civility  be 
shown  another ;  and  it  is  no  breach  of  good  manners,  or  fKendship,  to  set  him 
right  in  other  mistakes :  but  good  breeding  itself  allows  not  a  man  to  touch 
upon  this ;  or  to  insinuate  to  another,  that  he  is  guilty  of  want  of  breeding. 
Such  information  can  come  only  from  those  who  have  authority  over  them:  4nd 
fh>m  them  too  it  comes  very  hardly  and  harshly  to  a  grown  man ;  and,  however 
softened,  goes  but  ill  down  with  any  one  who  has  lived  ever  so  little  in  the 
world.  Wherefore,  it  is  necessary  that  this  part  should  bo  the  governor's  prin- 
cipal care ;  that  an  habitual  gracefulness,  and  politeness  in  all  his  carriage,  may 
be  settled  in  his  charge,  as  much  as  may  be,  before  he  goes  out  of  his  hands: 
and  that  he  may  not  need  advice  in  this  point  when  he  has  neither  time  nor 
disposition  to  receive  it,  nor  has  any  body  left  to  give  it  him.  The  tutor,  there- 
fore,  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  well-bred:  and  a  young  gentleman  who  gets 
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tbis  one  qualification  from  his  governor,  sets  out  with  groat  advantage ;  and 
will  find,  that  this  one  acoompllshment  will  more  open  his  way  to  him,  get  him 
more  friends,  and  carrj  him  fiuther  in  the  world,  than  all  the  hard  words,  or  real 
knowledge,  he  has  got  from  the  Uberal  arts,  or  his  tutor's  learned  encyclope- 
dia; not  that  those  should  he  ne^ected,  but  by  no  means  preferred,  or  sofTered 
to  thrust  out  the  other. 

88.  Besides  being  well-bred,  the  tutor  should  know  the  world  well ;  the  ways, 
the  humors,  the  follies,  the  cheats,  the  faults  of  the  age  he  is  fallen  into,  and 
particularly  of  the  country  he  lives  in.  These  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  his 
pupil,  as  he  finds  him  capable;  teach  him  skill  in  men,  and  their  manners* 
pull  off  the  mask  which  their  several  callings  and  pretenses  cover  them  with ; 
and  make  his  pupil  discern  what  lies  at  the  bottom  under  such  appearances ; 
that  ho  may  not,  as  unexperienced  young  men  are  apt  to  do,  if  they  are  un- 
warned, take  one  thing  for  another,  Judge  by  the  outside,  and  give  himself  up 
to  sho#,  and  the  insinuation  of  a  fair  carriage,  or  an  obliging  application.  A 
governor  should  teach  his  scholar  to  guess  at,  and  beware  of  the  designs  of  men 
he  hath  to  do  with,  neither  with  too  much  suspicion,  nor  too  much  confidence; 
but,  as  the  young  man  is  by  nature  most  inclined  to  either  side,  rectify  him,  and 
bend  him  the  other  way.  He  should  aocustom  him  to  make  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible a  true  judgment  of  men  by  those  marks  which  serve  best  to  show  what 
they  are,  and  give  a  prospect  into  their  inside ;  which  often  shows  itself  in  little 
things ;  especially  when  they  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon  their  gfuard.  He 
should  acquaint  him  with  the  true  state  of  the  world,  and  dispose  him  to  think 
no  man  better  or  worse,  wiser  or  fbolisber,  than  he  really  is.  Thus,  by  safe  snd 
insensible  degrees,  he  will  pass  fW>m  a  boy  to  a  man ;  which  is  the  most  hazard- 
ous step  in  all  the  whole  course  of  life.  This,  therefore,  should  be  carefhlly 
watched,  and  a  young  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over  it;  and  not,  as 
now  usually  is  done,  be  taken  fix>m  a  governor's  conduct,  and  all  at  once  thrown 
into  the  world  under  his  own,  not  without  manifest  danger  of  immediate  spoil- 
ing; there  being  nothing  more  fifequcnt,  than  instances  of  the  great  loosenesi^ 
extravagancy,  and  debauchery,  which  young  men  have  run  into,  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  let  loose  fh>m  a  severe  and  strict  education :  which  I  think  may  be 
chiefly  imputed  to  their  wrong  way  of  breeding,  especially  in  this  part;  Tor 
having  been  bred  up  in  a  great  ignorance  of  what  the  world  truly  is,  and  finding 
it  quite  another  thing,  when  they  come  into  it,  than  what  they  were  taught  it 
should  be,  and  so  imagined  it  was,  are  easily  persuaded,  by  other  kind  of  tutors, 
which  they  are  sure  to  meet  with,  that  the  discipline  they  were  kept  under,  and 
the  lectures  that  were  read  to  them,  were  but  the  fbrmalities  of  education,  and  the 
restraints  of  childhood;  that  the  fheedom  belonging  to  men,  is  to  take  their 
■wing  in  a  fUll  enjoyment  of  what  was  before  forbidden  them.  They  show  the 
young  novice  the  world  f\ill  of  fashionable  and  glittering  examples  of  this  every- 
where, and  he  is  presently  dazzled  with  them.  My  young  master  failing  not  to 
be  willing  to  show  himself  a  man,  as  much  as  any  of  the  sparks  of  his  yeazi| 
lets  himself  loose  to  all  the  irregularities  he  finds  in  the  most  debauched;  and 
thus  courts  credit  and  manliness,  in  the  casting  off  the  modesty  and  sobriety, 
he  has  till  then  been  kept  in ;  and  thinks  it  brave,  at  his  first  setting  out^  to 
signalize  himself  in  running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been 
preached  to  him  by  his  tutor. 

The  showing  him  the  world  as  really  it  is,  before  he  oomes  wholly  into  it^  It 
one  of  the  best  means,  I  think,  to  prevent  this  mischief.    He  should,  by  degreen^ 
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be  informed  of  the  vices  in  ftMbion,  and  warned  of  the  appUcationt  and  derigat 
of  tliose,  who  will  make  it  their  bnsineaa  to  oornipt  him.  He  should  be  told  tlia 
arts  they  use,  and  the  trains  thej  lay ;  and  now  and  then  have  set  before  him  th* 
tragical  or  ridiculous  examples  of  those,  who  are  mining,  or  mined  this  waj. 
The  age  is  not  like  to  want  instances  of  this  kind,  which  should  be  made  land- 
marks to  him ;  that  by  the  disgraces,  diseases,  beggary,  and  shame  of  hopefbl 
young  men  thus  brought  to  rain,  he  may  be  precautioned,  and  be  made  to  aee^ 
how  those  join  in  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  them  that  are  undone,  who  bj 
pretenses  of  friendship  and  respect  led  them  into  it,  and  help  to  prey  upon 
them  whilst  they  were  undoing;  that  he  may  see,  before  he  buys  it  by  a  too 
dear  experience  that,  those  who  persuade  him  not  to  follow  the  sober  advioet 
he  has  received  from  his  goveraors,  and  the  counsel  of  his  own  reason,  wbkh 
they  call  being  governed  by  others,  do  it  only,  that  they  may  have  the  gorera* 
ment  of  him  themselves ;  and  make  him  believe  he  goes  like  a  man  of  him* 
sellj  by  his  own  conduct,  and  for  his  own  pleasure ;  when,  in  troth,  he  li  wboUj 
as  a  child  led  by  them  into  those  vices,  which  best  serve  their  purposes.  This 
is  a  knowledge  which,  upon  all  occasions,  a  tutor  should  endeavor  to  instill,  and 
by  all  methods  try  to  make  him  comprehend,  and  thoroughly  relish. 

I  know  it  is  often  said,  that  to  discover  to  a  young  man  the  vices  of  the  ags^ 
is  to  teach  them  him.  That  I  confess  is  a  good  deal  so,  according  as  it  is  dona; 
and,  therefore,  requires  a  discreet  man  of  parts,  who  knows  the  world,  and  caa 
judge  of  the  temper,  inclination  and  weak  side  of  his  pupiL  This  farther  It 
to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  possible  now  (as  perhaps  formerly  it  was)  to 
keep  a  young  gentleman  fVom  vice,  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it;  unless  you  wiU' 
all  his  life  mew  him  up  in  a  closet,  and  never  let  him  go  into  company.  The 
longer  he  is  kept  thus  hood-winked,  the  less  he  will  see,  when  he  comes  abroad 
into  open  day-light,  and  be  the  more  exposed  to  be  a  prey  to  himself^  and  othem 
And  an  old  boy  at  his  first  appearance,  with  all  the  gravity  of  his  ivy-bush 
about  him,  is  sure  to  draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
volery ;  amongst  whicli,  there  will  not  be  wanting  some  birds  of  prey,  that  wHl 
presently  be  on  the  wing  for  him. 

The  only  fence  against  the  world  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it ;  into  whuh 
a  young  gentleman  should  be  entered  by  degrees,  as  he  can  bear  it;  and  the 
earlier  the  better,  so  he  be  in  safe  and  skiMil  hands  to  guide  him.  Tho 
scene  should  be  gently  opened,  and  his  entrance  made  step  by  step,  and  the 
dangers  pointed  out  that  attend  him,  from  the  several  degrees,  tempters,  desigpB% 
and  clubs  of  men.  He  should  be  prepared  to  be  shocked  by  some,  and  carese- 
ed  by  others ;  warned  who  are  like  to  oppose,  who  to  mislead,  who  to  under- 
mine him,  and  who  to  serve  him.  He  should  be  instracted  how  to  know,  and 
distinguish  men;  where  he  should  let  them  see,  and  when  dissemble  the 
knowledge  of  them,  and  their  aims  and  workings.  And  if  he  be  too  forward  to 
venture  upon  his  own  strength  and  skill,  the  perplexity  and  trouble  of  a  mie- 
adventure  now  and  then,  that  reaches  not  his  innocence,  his  health,  or  reputa- 
tion, may  not  be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution. 

This,  I  confess,  containing  one  great  part  of  wisdom,  is  not  the  product  of 
■ome  superficial  thoughts,  or  much  reading;  but  the  effect  of  experience  and 
observation  in  a  man,  who  has  lived  in  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  con- 
versed with  men  of  all  sorts.  And,  therefore,  I  think  it  of  moat  value  to  be 
instilled  into  a  young  man,  upon  all  occasions,  which  offer  themselves,  thai 
wbm  he  comes  to  launch  into  the  deep  hLooaeU;  he  may  not  be  like  one  at 
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without  a  line,  compass,  or  sea-chart:  but  majr  have  some  notice  befbreband  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  the  currents  and  quicksands,  and  know  a  little  how  to 
■teer,  that  he  sink  not,  before  he  get  experience.  He  that  thinks  not  this  of 
more  moment  to  his  son,  and  for  which  he  more  needs  a  governor,  than  the 
languages  and  learned  sciences,  forgets  of  how  much  more  use  it  is  to  judge 
right  of  men  and  manage  his  affairs  wisely  with  them,  than  to  speak  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  argue  in  mood  and  figure ;  or  to  have  his  head  filled  with  the  abstruse 
q>eculations  of  natural  pbilosophj  and  metaphysk»;  nay,  than  to  be  well  veiled 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  though  that  be  much  better  for  a  gentleman  than 
to  be  a  good  peripatetic  or  Cartesian :  because  those  ancient  authors  observed 
and  painted  mankind  well,  and  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  that  goes  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  will  find  able  and  acceptable  men, 
without  an  J  of  these:  but  without  virtue,  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  civility, 
an  accomplished  and  valuable  man  can  be  found  nowhere. 

A  great  part  of  the  learning  now  in  fashion  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and 
that  goes  ordinarily  into  the  round  of  education,  a  gentleman  may  in  a  good 
measure  be  unfbmished  with,  without  any  great  disparagement  to  himseU)  or 
prejudice  to  his  af&irs.  But  prudence  and  good  breeding  are,  in  all  the  stations 
and  occurrences  of  life,  necessary;  and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want  of 
them,  and  come  rawer,  and  more  awkward,  into  the  world  than  they  should, 
for  this  very  reason,  because  these  qualities,  which  are,  of  all  other,  the  most 
necessary  to  be  taught^  and  stand  most  in  need  of  the  assistance  and  help  of  a 
teacher,  are  generally  neglected,  and  thought  but  a  slight,  or  no  part  of  a  tutor's 
business.  Latin  and  learning  make  all  the  noise :  and  the  main  stress  is  laid 
upon  bis  proficiency  in  things,  a  great  part  whereof  belongs  not  to  a  gentle- 
man's calling;  which  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  business^  a  carriage 
suitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  be  eminent  and  useful  in  his  country,  according  to 
his  station.  Whenever  either  spare  houn  firom  that,  or  an  hidination  to  per- 
fect himself  in  some  parts  of  knowledge,  which  his  tutor  did  but  just  enter  him 
in,  set  him  upon  any  study;  the  firet  rudiments  of  it,  which  he  learned  before, 
will  open  the  way  enough  for  his  own  industry  to  carry  him  as  far  as  his  fancy 
will  prompt,  or  his  parts  enable  him  to  go:  ot,  if  he  thinks  it  may  save  his  time 
and  pains,  to  be  helped  over  some  difficulties  by  the  hands  of  a  master,  he  may 
then  take  a  man  that  is  perfectly  well  skilled  in  it,  or  dioose  such  an  one  as  he 
thinks  fittest  for  his  purpose.  But  to  initiate  his  pupil  in  any  part  of  learning, 
as  &r  as  is  necessary  for  a  young  man  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  his  studies,  an 
ordinary  skill  in  the  governor  is  enough.  Nor  is  it  requisite  that  he  should  be 
a  thorough  scholar,  or  possess  in  perfection  all  those  sdenoes,  which  it  is  con- 
venient a  young  gentleman  should  have  a  taste  of|  in  some  general  view,  or 
short  system.  A  gentleman  that  would  penetrate  deeper,  must  do  it  by  his  own 
genius  and  industry  afterwards:  for  nobody  ever  went  fitf  in  knowledge,  or  be- 
eame  eminent  in  any  of  tlie  sciences  by  the  discipline  and  constraint  of  a 
master. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  feshion  the  carriage^  and  form  the  mind ; 
to  settle  in  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom;  to 
give  him  by  little  and  little,  a  view  of  mankind ;  and  work  him  into  a  love  and 
imitation  of  what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
to  give  him  vigor,  activity  and  industry.  The  studies  which  he  sets  him  upon, 
are  but  as  it  were  the  exercises  of  his  Faculties^  and  employment  of  hia  time^ 
to  keep  him  from  sauntering  and  idleness^  to  teadi  him  appUcatioii,  and  maenk' 
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torn  him  to  toko  paina,  and  to  give  him  some  little  taste  to  what  hta  own  indoih 
try  must  perfect  For  who  expects,  that  under  a  tator  a  jroung  gentlemtti 
should  be  an  accomplished  critic,  orator  or  logician;  go  to  the  bottom  of  inel* 
aphysics,  natural  philosophy  or  mathematics  for  be  a  master  in  history  or 
chronology  7  though  something  of  each  of  these  is  to  be  tought  him :  but  it  ii 
only  to  open  the  door  that  he  may  look  in,  and,  as  it  were,  begin  an  acquaint 
anoe,  but  not  to  dwell  there:  and  a  governor  would  be  much  blamed,  thafe 
should  keep  his  pupil  too  long,  and  lead  him  too  far  in  most  of  them.  But  of 
good  breeding,  knowledge  of  the  world,  virtue,  industry,  and  a  love  of  repot** 
tion,  he  can  not  have  too  much :  and  if  he  have  these,  he  will  not  long  waul 
what  he  needs  or  desires  of  the  other. 

And,  since  it  can  not  be  hoped  ho  should  have  time  and  strength  to  learn  all 
things,  most  pains  should  be  taken  about  that  which  is  most  necessary;  and 
that  principally  looked  after  which  will  be  of  most  and  frequentest  use  to  hia 
in  the  world. 

Seneca  complains  of  the  contrary  practice  in  his  time ;  and  yet  the  Burgen- 
diciuses  and  the  Scheiblers  did  not  swarm  in  those  days,  as  they  do  now  in  theoei 
What  would  he  have  thought,  if  he  had  lived  now,  when  the  tutors  think  it  their 
great  business  to  fill  the  studies  and  heads  of  their  pupils  with  such  authors  aa 
these  ?  He  would  have  had  much  more  reason  to  say,  as  he  does,  "  Non  vitr. 
Bed  scholffi  discimus,"  We  learn  not  to  live,  but  to  dispute ;  and  our  education 
fits  us  rather  for  the  university  than  the  world.  But  it  is  no  wonder  if  those  who 
make  the  fashion  suit  it  to  what  they  have,  and  not  to  what  their  pupils  wanl 
The  fashion  being  once  established,  who  can  think  it  strange,  that  in  this^  aa 
well  as  in  all  other  things,  it  should  prevail ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  thoae^ 
who  find  their  account  in  an  easy  submission  to  it,  should  be  ready  to  cry  out 
heresy,  when  any  one  departs  from  it?  It  is,  nevertheless,  matter  of  astonish* 
ment,  that  men  of  quality,  and  parts,  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  fiur  mit* 
led  by  custom  and  implicit  faith.  Reason,  if  consulted  with,  would  adviaa 
that  their  children's  time  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  what  might  be  usefbl  to 
them  when  they  come  to  be  men ;  rather  than  to  have  their  heads  stufi*ed  with 
a  deal  of  trash,  a  g^reat  part  whereof  they  usually  never  do,  (it  is  certain 
they  never  need  to,)  think  on  again  as  long  as  they  live;  and  so  much  of  it  aa 
does  stick  by  them,  they  are  only  the  worse  for.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
appeal  to  parents  themselves,  who  have  been  at  cost  to  have  their  young  heira 
tought  it,  whether  it  be  not  ridiculous  for  their  sons  to  have  any  tincture  of 
that  sort  of  learning,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world ;  whether  any  ap- 
pearance of  it  would  not  lessen  and  disgrace  them  in  company.  And  that  cer- 
tainly must  be  an  admirable  acquisition,  and  deserves  well  to  make  a  part  in 
education,  which  men  are  ashamed  ofj  where  they  are  most  concerned  to  show 
their  parte  and  breeding. 

There  is  yet  another  reason,  why  politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  should  principally  be  looked  afler  in  a  tutor:  and  that  is,  because  n 
man  of  parte  and  years  may  enter  a  lad  far  enough  in  any  of  those  science^ 
which  he  has  no  deep  insight  into  himself.  Books  in  these  will  be  able  to  fux^ 
nish  him,  and  give  him  light  and  precedency  enough,  to  go  before  a  young  fol* 
lower:  but  he  will  never  be  able  to  set  another  right  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and,  above  all,  in  breeding,  who  is  a  novice  in  them  himselC 

This  is  a  knowledge  he  must  have  about  him,  worn  into  him  by  use  and  oon^ 
yersation,  and  a  long  forming  himself  by  what  he  has  observed  to  be  practioed 
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and  allowed  in  the  best  company.  This,  if  he  has  it  not  of  his  own,  is  nowhere 
to  be  borrowed,  for  the  nse  of  his  papil:  or  if  he  ooold  find  pertinent  treatises 
of  it  in  books,  that  would  reach  all  the  particolars  of  an  English  gentleman's 
behavior;  his  own  ill-fashioned  example^  if  he  be  not  well-bred  himself  would 
qwil  all  his  lectures;  it  being  impossible,  that  any  one  should  come  forth  well- 
fashioned  out  of  unpolished,  ill-bred  company. 

I  say  this,  not  that  I  think  such  a  tutor  is  every  day  to  be  met  with,  or  to  be 
had  at  the  ordinary  rates:  but  that  those,  who  are  able,  may  not  be  sparing  of 
inquiry  or  cost  in  what  is  of  so  groat  moment;  and  that  other  paints,  whose 
estates  will  not  reach  to  greater  salaries,  may  yet  remember  what  they  should 
principally  have  an  eye  to,  in  the  choice  of  one  to  whom  they  would  commit  the 
education  of  their  children ;  and  what  part  they  should  chiefly  look  after  them- 
■elyes,  whilst  they  are  under  their  care,  and  as  often  as  they  come  within  their 
observation ;  and  not  think,  that  all  lies  in  Latin  and  French,  or  some  dry  sys- 
tems of  logic  and  philosophy. 

rAinLLLBITT. 

89.  But  to  return  to  our  method  again.  Though  I  have  mentioned  the  se- 
verity of  the  fiither's  brow,  and  the  awe  settled  thereby  in  the  mind  of  children 
when  young,  as  one  main  instrument  whereby  their  education  is  to  be  managed; 
yet  I  am  fur  from  being  of  an  opinion,  that  it  should  be  continued  all  along  to 
them  whilst  they  are  under  the  disciplme  and  government  of  pupilage,  I  think 
it  should  be  relaxed,  as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  behavior  could 
allow  it  even  to  that  degree,  that  a  father  will  do  well  as  his  son  grows  up,  and 
is  capable  of  it,  to  talk  familiarly  with  him ;  nay,  ask  his  advice,  and  consult 
with  him  about  those  things  wherein  he  has  any  knowledge  or  understanding. 
By  this  the  father  will  gain  two  things,  both  of  great  moment.  The  one  is^ 
that  it  will  put  serious  considerations  into  his  son's  thoughts,  better  than  any 
rules  or  advices  he  can  g^ve  him.  The  sooner  you  treat  him  as  a  man,  the 
■ooner  he  will  begin  to  be  one,  and  if  you  admit  him  into  serious  discourses 
sometimes  with  you,  you  will  insensibly  raise  his  mind  above  the  usual  amuse- 
ments of  youth,  and  those  trifling  occupations  which  it  is  commonly  wasted  in. 
For  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  many  young  men  continue  longer  in  the  thought 
and  conversation  of  school-boys,  than  otherwise  they  would,  because  their  pa- 
rents keep  them  at  that  distance,  and  in  that  low  rank,  by  all  their  carriage  to 
them. 

90.  Another  thing  of  greater  consequence,  which  you  will  obtain  by  such  a 
way  of  treating  him,  will  be  his  friendship.  Many  fathers,  though  they  pro- 
portion to  their  sons  liberal  allowances,  according  to  their  age  and  condition, 
yet  they  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  estates  and  concerns  fh>m  them  with  as 
much  reservedncss  as  if  they  were  g^uarding  a  secret  of  state  fh>m  a  spy  or  an 
enemy.  This,  if  it  looks  not  like  jealousy,  yet  it  wants  those  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  intimacy,  which  a  father  should  show  to  his  son,  and,  no  doubt,  often 
hinders  or  abates  that  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  wherewith  a  son  should  ad- 
dress himself  to,  and  rely  upon  his  father.  And  I  can  not  but  often  wonder  to 
■ee  lathers,  who  love  their  sons  very  well,  yet  so  order  the  matter  by  a  constant 
•tiflhess,  and  a  mien  of  authority  and  distance  to  them  all  their  lives,  as  if  they 
were  never  to  enjoy  or  have  any  comfort  ftt>m  those  they  love  best  in  the  world 
till  they  have  lost  them  by  being  removed  into  another.    Nothing  cements  and 
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establishes  friendship  and  good-will  so  much  as  confident  oommanicatioii 
oemments  and  affairs.  Other  kindnesses,  without  this,  leave  still  some  dooMi; 
but  when  your  son  sees  70a  open  your  Ynind  to  him,  when  he  finds  that  jva 
interest  him  in  your  affairs  as  things  you  are  willing  should,  in  their  turn, 
into  his  hands,  ne  will  be  conoemed  for  them  as  for  his  own,  wait  his 
with  patience,  and  love  you  in  the  mean  time,  who  keep  him  not  at  the  distaiiea 
of  a  stranger.  This  will  also  make  him  see,  that  the  enjoyment  you  have  is  noC 
without  care,  which  the  more  he  is  sensible  o(  the  less  will  he  envy  y«a  tte 
possession,  and  the  more  think  himself  happy  under  the  management  of  ao 
&yorable  a  friend,  and  so  careAil  a  father.  There  is  scarce  any  young  man  of 
10  little  thought,  or  so  void  of  sense,  that  would  not  be  glad  of  a  sure  friend, 
that  he  might  have  recourse  to,  and  freely  consult  on  occasion.  The  reserved* 
ness  and  distance  that  &thers  keep,  often  deprive  their  sons  of  that  reliBgd 
which  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  them  than  a  hundred  rebukes  and  diid- 
ings.  Would  your  son  engage  in  some  frolic,  or  take,  a  vagary,  were  it  not 
much  better  he  should  do  it  with  than  without  your  knowledge  7  For  siood 
allowances  for  such  things  must  be  made  to  young  men,  the  more  you  know  of 
his  intrigues  and  designs,  the  better  will  you  be  able  to  prevent  great  mischieA; 
and,  by  letting  him  see  what  is  like  to  follow,  take  the  right  way  of  prevailing 
with  him  to  avoid  less  inconveniences.  Would  you  have  him  open  his  heait 
to  you,  and  ask  your  advice  ?  You  must  begin  to  do  so  with  him  first,  and  hf 
your  carriage  beget  that  confidence. 

91.  But  whatever  he  consults  you  about,  unless  it  lead  to  some  fatal  and  iiTO> 
mediable  mischief^  be  sure  you  advise  only  as  a  firiend  of  more  experience;  bat 
with  your  advice  mingle  nothing  of  command  or  authority,  nor  more  than  yoa 
would  to  your  equal,  or  a  stranger.  That  would  be  to  drive  him  forever  from 
any  farther  demanding,  or  receiving  advantage  fh>m  your  oounseL  You  moat 
consider  that  he  is  a  young  man,  and  has  pleasures  and  fandes  which  jroli  are 
passed.  You  must  not  expect  his  inclinations  should  be  just  as  yours,  nor 
that  at  twenty  he  should  have  the  same  thoughts  you  have  at  fifty.  All  that 
you  can  wish  is,  that  since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  outleaps,  thsj 
might  be  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  son,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  &ther,  and  then 
no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it  The  way  to  obtdn  this,  as  I  said  befora^ 
is  (according  as  you  find  him  capable,)  to  talk  with  him  about  your  aflkira,  pro- 
pose matters  to  him  &miliarly,  and  ask  his  advice ;  and  when  he  ever  lights  on 
the  right  follow  it  as  his,  and  if  it  succeed  well,  let  him  have  the  commendn- 
tion.  This  will  not  at  all  lessen  your  authority,  but  increase  his  love  and  es- 
teem of  you.  Whilst  you  keep  your  estate,  the  staff  will  still  be  in  your  own 
hands,  and  your  authority  the  surer,  the  more  it  is  strengthened  with  confidence 
and  kindness.  For  you  have  not  that  power  you  ought  to  have  over  him,  till 
he  comes  to  be  more  afhtid  of  offending  so  good  a  friend  than  of  losing  some 
part  of  his  fbture  expectation. 

92.  Familiarity  of  discourse,  if  it  can  become  a  &ther  to  his  son,  may  mncfa 
more  be  condescended  to  by  a  tutor  to  his  pupil  All  their  time  together  should . 
not  be  spent  in  reading  of  lectures,  and  magisterially  dictating  to  him  what  he 
is  to  observe  and  follow,  hearing  him  in  his  turn,  and  using  him  to  reason  about 
what  is  proposed,  will  make  the  rules  go  down  the  easier,  and  sink  the  deeper, 
and  will  give  him  a  liking  to  study  and  instruction,  and  he  will  then  begin  to 
value  knowledge,  when  he  seei  that  it  enables  hhn  to  diaoonrse^  and  be  finds 
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the  i^msare  and  credit  of  bearing  •  part  in  the  oonvenation.  and  of  having  hia 
reaaona  sometimes  approved  and  hearkened  ta  Particularij  in  moralitj,  pni* 
denoe^  and  breeding,  cases  shoold  be  put  to  hhn,  and  his  judgment  asked ;  this 
opens  the  understanding  better  than  maTJma,  how  well  soever  explained,  and 
settles  the  rules  better  in  the  memory  for  practice.  This  way  lets  things  into 
the  mind,  which  stick  there  and  retain  their  evidence  with  them;  whereas 
words  at  best  are  fidnt  representations,  being  not  so  much  as  the  true  shadows 
of  things,  and  are  much  sooner  forgotten.  He  will  better  comprehend  the 
Ibondations  and  measures  of  decency  and  Justice,  and  have  livelier  and  more 
lasting  impressions  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  by  giving  his  opinion  on  cases  pro- 
posed, and  reasoning  with  his  tutor  on  fit  instances,  than  by  giving  a  silent,  neg^ 
ligent,  sleepy  audience  to  his  tutor*s  lectures,  and  mudi  more  than  by  captious 
logical  disputes,  or  set  declamations  of  his  own,  upon  any  question.  The  one 
■ets  the  thoughts  upon  wit,  and  fidse  colors,  and  not  upon  truth;  the  other 
teadies  fallacy,  wrangling,  and  opiniatry,  and  they  are  both  of  them  things  that 
^x>il  the  judgment,  and  put  a  man  out  of  the  way  of  right  and  (air  reasoning, 
and  therefore  carefblly  to  be  avoided  by  one  who  would  improve  himselC  and 
be  acceptable  to  others. 

BBVERBNCI. 

93.  When,  by  making  your  son  sensible  that  he  depends  on  you,  and  is  in 
your  power,  you  have  established  your  authority,  and  by  being  inflexibly  severe 
in  your  carriage  to  him,  when  obetmately  persisting  in  any  ill-natured  trick  which 
you  have  forbidden,  especially  lying,  you  have  imprinted  on  his  mind  that  awe 
which  is  necessary;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  (by  permitting  him  the  flill 
liberty  due  to  his  age,  and  laying  no  restraiut  in  your  presence  to  those  childish 
actions,  and  gayety  of  carriage  which,  whilst  he  is  very  young,  are  as  necessaiy 
to  him  as  meat  or  sleep,)  you  have  reconciled  him  to  your  company,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  your  care  and  love  of  him  by  indulgence  and  tenderness,  eepe* 
daOy  caressing  him  on  all  occasions  wherein  he  does  any  thing  well,  and  being 
kind  to  him,  after  a  thousand  fashions,  suitable  to  bis  age,  which  nature  teaches 
parents  better  than  I  can ;  when,  I  say,  by  these  ways  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, which  parents  never  want  for  their  children,  you  have  also  planted  in  him 
a  particular  affection  for  you ;  he  is  then  in  the  state  you  could  desire,  and  you 
have  formed  in  his  mind  that  true  reverence  which  is  always  afterwards  care- 
fblly  to  be  continued  and  maintained  in  both  parts  of  it,  love  and  fear,  as  the 
great  principles  whereby  you  will  always  have  hold  upon  him  to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  ways  of  virtue  and  honor. 

TBSIPSB. 

94  When  this  foundation  is  once  well  laid,  and  you  find  this  reverence  be- 
gin to  work  in  him,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  carefiilly  to  consider  his  temper 
and  the  particular  constitution  of  his  mind.  Stubbornness,  lying,  and  ill-natured 
actions,  are  not  (as  has  been  said,)  to  be  permitted  in  him  from  the  beginninj^ 
whatever  his  temper  be ;  those  seeds  of  vices  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  take  any 
root,  but  must  be  carefully  weeded  out  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  show 
themselves  in  him ;  and  your  authority  is  to  take  place  and  influence  hia  mind 
fiom  the  very  dawning  of  any  knowledge  in  hhn,  that  it  may  operate  as  a  nat- 
ural principle,  whereof  he  never  perceived  the  beginning,  never  knew  that  It 
waa^  or  could  be  otherwise^    By  this,  if  the  reverence  he  owes  you  be  ealib- 
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liahed  early,  it  will  iilwajs  be  sacred  to  him,  and  it  will  be  as  hard  fijr  bfan  to 
resist  it,  as  the  principles  of  his  nature. 

95.  Having  thus  very  early  set  up  your  authority,  and,  by  the  gentler  appli- 
cations of  it,  shamed  him  out  of  what  leads  towards  an  immoral ;  habit  as  soon  M 
you  have  observed  it  in  him,  (for  I  would  by  no  means  have  chiding  used,  mnoh 
lees  blows,  till  obstinacy  and  incorrigibleness  make  it  absolutely  necessaiy,)  it  wiU 
be  fit  to  consider  which  way  the  natural  make  of  his  mind  inclines  him.  Bomm 
men,  by  the  unalterable  fVame  of  their  constitutions,  are  stout,  others  tim<Mtiii8; 
some  confident,  others  modest,  tractable  or  obstinate,  curious  or  careless^  quick 
or  slow.  There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces,  and  the  outward  linea- 
ments of  their  bodies,  than  there  are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  niind% 
only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  lace^  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  visible  with  time  and  age^  bufe 
the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children  before  art 
and  cunning  have  taught  them  to  hide  their  deformities,  and  conceal  their  ill 
inclinations  under  a  dissembled  outside. 

96.  Begin,  therefore,  betimes  nicely  to  observe  your  son's  temper,  and  that 
when  he  is  under  least  restraint,  in  his  play,  and  as  he  thinks,  out  of  your  sight. 
See  what  are  his  predominant  passions,  and  prevailing  inclinations ;  whether 
he  be  fierce  or  mild,  bold  or  bashful,  compassionate  or  cruel,  open  or  reserved, 
Ac  For  as  these  are  different  in  him,  so  are  your  methods  to  be  different,  and 
your  authority  must  hence  take  measures  to  apply  itself  different  ways  to  him. 
These  native  propensities,  these  prevalences  of  constitution,  are  not  to  be  cured 
by  rules,  or  a  direct  contest ;  especially  those  of  them  that  are  the  humbler  and 
meaner  sort,  which  proceed  firom  fear  and  lowness  of  spirit ;  though  with  art 
they  may  be  much  mended,  and  turned  to  good  purpose.  But  this  be  sure  o^ 
after  all  is  done,  the  bias  will  always  hang  on  that  side  where  nature  first  placed 
it ;  and,  if  you  carefully  observe  the  characters  of  his  mind  now  in  the  first 
scenes  of  his  life,  you  will  ever  after  be  able  to  judge  which  way  his  thoughts 
lean,  and  what  he  aims  at  even  hereafter,  when,  as  he  grows  up,  the  plot  thick* 
ens,  and  he  puts  on  several  shapes  to  act  it 

DOMINION. 

97.  I  told  you  before,  that  children  love  liberty,  and  therefore  they  should  b« 
brought  to  do  the  things  that  are  fit  for  them,  without  feeling  any  restraint  kid 
upon  them.  I  now  tell  you  they  love  something  more,  and  that  is  dominion; 
and  this  is  the  first  original  of  most  vicious  habits  that  are  ordmary  and  natu- 
ral. This  love  of  power  and  dominion  shows  itself  very  early,  and  that  in  theM 
two  things. 

98.  1.  We  see  children  (as  soon  almost  as  they  are  bom,  I  am  sure  long  be- 
fore they  can  speak,)  cry,  grow  peevish,  sullen,  and  out  of  humor,  for  nodiing 
but  to  have  their  wills.  They  would  have  their  desires  submitted  to  by  othen; 
they  contend  for  a  ready  compliance  from  all  about  them,  especially  fix>m  thoae 
that  stand  near  or  beneath  them  in  age  or  degree,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  con^ 
sider  others  with  those  distinctions. 

99.  2.  Another  thing  wherein  they  show  their  love  of  dominion,  is  their  de- 
ttreto  have  thmgs  to  be  theirs;  they  would  have  property  and  posaoBBlop, 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  power  which  that  seems  to  give,  and  the  right 
they  thereby  have  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  please.  He  that  has  not  ob- 
ffsnred  these  two  humors  working  very  betimes  in  ddldreo,  has  taken  Utdi 
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notice  of  their  actions,  and  he  who  thinks  that  these  two  roots  of  aknost  all  the 
injustice  and  contention  that  so  disturb  human  life,  are  not  early  to  be  weeded 
oat|  and  contrary  habits  introduced,  neglects  the  proper  season  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  a  good  and  worthy  man.  To  do  this,  I  imagine,  these  following  things 
may  somewhat  conduce. 

CRAYINO.       , 

100.  1.  That  a  child  should  never  be  suffered  to  have  what  he  crayos,  much 
less  what  he  cries  for,  I  had  said,  or  so  much  as  speaks  for.  But  that  beiug  apt 
to  be  misunderstood  and  interpreted  as  if  I  meant  a  child  should  never  speak  to 
his  parents  for  any  thing,  which  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  lay  too  great  a  curb 
on  the  minds  of  children,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  love  and  afl^Kstion  which 
should  be  between  them  and  their  parents,  I  shall  explain  myself  a  little  more 
particularly.  It  is  fit  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  declare  their  wants  to 
their  parentsj  and  that  with  all  tenderness  they  should  be  hearkened  to,  and 
supplied  at  least  whilst  they  are  very  little.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  I  am 
hungry;  another  to  say,  I  would  have  roast-meat  Having  declared  their 
wants,  their  natural  wants,  the  pain  they  feel  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  or  any 
other  necessity  of  nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  their  parents,  and  those  about  them, 
to  relieve  them ;  but  children  must  leave  it  to  the  choice  and  ordering  of  their 
parents  what  they  think  propcrest  for  them,  and  how  much,  and  must  not  be 
permitted  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  say,  I  would  have  wine,  or  white  bread; 
the  very  naming  of  it  should  make  them  lose  it 

101.  That  which  parents  should  take  care  of  here,  is  to  distinguish  between 
the  wants  of  fancy  and  those  of  nature,  which  Horace  has  well  taught  them  to 
do  in  this  verse, 

**  Quels  hanuna  tlbl  doleat  natan  nefatia." 

Those  are  truly  natural  wants,  which  reason  alone,  without  some  other  help, 
is  not  able  to  fence  against  nor  keep  from  disturbing  us.  The  pains  of  sickness 
and  hurts,  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  or  relaxation  of  the 
part  wearied  with  labor,  are  what  all  men  feel,  and  the  best  disposed  mind  can 
not  but  be  sensible  of  their  uneasiness,  and  therefore  ought,  by  fit  applications, 
to  seek  their  removal,  though  not  with  impatience,  or  over-great  haste,  upon 
the  first  approaches  of  them,  where  delay  does  not  threaten  some  irreparable 
harm.  The  pains  that  come  from  the  necessities  of  nature,  are  monitora  to  i)s 
to  beware  of  greater  mischiefs,  which  they  are  the  forerunners  of,  and  therefore 
they  must  not  be  wholly  neglected,  nor  strained  too  far.  But  yet,  the  more 
children  can  be  inured  to  hardships  of  this  kind,  by  a  wise  care  to  make  them 
stronger  in  body  and  mind,  the  better  it  will  bo  for  them.  I  need  not  here  give 
any  caution  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  doing  them  good,  and  to  take  care 
that  what  children  are  made  to  suffer  should  neither  break  their  spirits,  nor  in- 
jure their  health,  parents  being  but  too  apt  of  themselves  to  incline,  more  than 
they  should,  to  the  softer  side. 

But  whatever  compliance  the  necessities  of  nature  may  require,  the  wants  of 
fancy  children  should  never  be  gratified  in,  nor  suffered  to  mention.  The  very 
■peaking  for  any  such  thing  sliould  make  them  lose  it  Clothes,  when  they 
need,  they  must  have ;  but  if  they  speak  for  this  stufij  or  that  color,  they  should 
be  sure  to  go  without  it  Not  that  I  would  have  parepts  purposely  cross  the 
desires  of  their  children  in  mattera  of  indifferency;  on  the  contrary,  where 
their  carriage  deserves  it,  and  one  is  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate  their 
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minds,  and  make  them  fond  of  trifles,  I  think  all  things  should  be  contriyed,  m 
much  as  could  be,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  might  find  the  ease  and  pleas- 
ure of  doing  well.  The  best  for  children  is,  that  they  should  not  place  anj 
pleasure  in  such  things  at  all,  nor  regulate  their  delight  by  their  fancies;  but  be 
indifferent  to  all  that  nature  has  made  so.  This  is  what  their  parents  and 
teachers  should  chiefly  aim  at ;  but  till  this  be  obtained,  all  that  I  oppose  hera^ 
is  the  liberty  of  asking ;  which,  in  these  things  of  conceit,  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  a  constant  forfeiture  annexed  to  it. 

This  may  perhaps  be  thought  a  little  too  severe,  by  the  natural  indulgence 
of  tender  parents,  but  yet  it  is  no  more  than  necessary.  For  since  the  method 
I  propose  is  to  banish  the  rod,  this  restraint  of  their  tongues  will  be  of  (p'eai 
use  to  settle  that  awe  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  ofj  and  to  keep  up  in  them  the 
respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  parents.  Next,  it  will  teach  them  to  keep 
in,  and  so  master  tlieir  inclinations.  By  this  means  they  will  be  brought  to 
learn  the  art  of  stifling  their  desires,  as  soon  as  they  rise  up  in  them,  when 
they  are  easiCvSt  to  be  subdued.  For  giving  vent,  gives  life  and  strength  to  oar 
appetites,  and  he  that  has  the  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into  demands,  will 
be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain  them.  This  I  am  sure  o( 
every  one  can  more  easily  bear  a  denial  from  himself^  than  from  anybody  else. 
They  should  therefore  be  accustomed  betimes  to  consult  and  make  use  of  their 
reason,  before  they  give  allowance  to  their  inclinations.  It  is  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  mastery  of  our  desires,  to  give  this  stop  to  them,  and  shut  them  up 
in  silence.  This  habit,  got  by  children,  of  staying  the  forwardness  of  their 
fancies,  and  deliberating  whether  it  be  fit  or  no  before  they  speak,  will  be  of  no 
small  advantage  to  them  in  matters  of  greater  consequence  in  the  future  course 
of  their  lives.  For  that  which  I  can  not  too  often  inculcate,  is  that  whatever 
the  matter  be,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  whether  great  or  small,  the  main 
(I  had  almost  said  only)  thing  to  be  considered,  in  every  action  of  a  child  is^ 
what  infiuence  it  will  have  upon  his  mind ;  what  habit  it  tends  to,  and  is  like 
to  settle  in  him ;  how  it  will  become  him  when  he  is  bigger  j  and,  if  it  be  en- 
couraged, whither  it  will  lead  him  when  he  is  grown  up. 

My  meaning,  therefore,  is  not,  that  children  should  purposely  be  made  uneasy; 
this  would  relish  too  much  of  inhumanity  and  ill-nature,  and  be  apt  to  infect 
them  with  it.  They  should  be  brought  to  deny  their  appetites,  and  their  minds 
as  well  as  bodies,  be  made  vigorous,  easy,  and  strong,  by  the  custom  of  having 
their  inclinations  in  subjection,  and  their  bodies  exercised  with  hardships;  but 
all  this  without  giving  them  any  mark  or  apprehension  of  ill>will  towards  them. 
The  constant  loss  of  what  they  craved  or  carved  to  themselves  should  teach 
them  modesty,  submission,  and  a  power  to  forbear;  but  the  rewarding  their 
modesty  and  silence,  by  giving  them  what  they  liked,  should  also  assure  them 
of  the  love  of  those  who  rigorously  exacted  this  obedience.  The  contenting 
themselves  now,  in  the  want  of  what  they  wished  for,  is  a  virtue  that  another 
time  should  be  rewarded  with  what  is  suited  and  acceptable  to  them ;  whidi 
should  be  bestowed  on  them  as  if  it  were  a  natural  consequence  of  their  good 
behavior,  and  not  a  bargain  about  it.  But  you  will  lose  your  labor,  and,  what 
is  more,  their  love  and  reverence  too,  if  they  can  receive  fix)m  others  what  yoQ 
deny  them.  This  is  to  be  kept  very  staunch,  and  carefully  to  be  watched. 
And  here  the  servants  come  again  in  my  way. 
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mean  time,  to  be  applied  to  whatever  bent  of  nature  they  may  obsenre  most 
likely  to  mislead  any  of  their  children. 

103.  2.  Children,  who  live  together,  often  strive  for  mastery,  whose  wills 
shall  cany  it  over  the  rest ;  whoever  begins  the  contest,  should  be  sure  to  be 
crossed  in  it.  Bat  not  only  that,  but  they  should  be  taught  to  have  all  the  defer- 
ence, complaisance,  and  civility  one  for  the  other  imaginable.  This,  when  they 
see  it  procures  them  respect,  love,  and  esteem,  and  that  they  lose  no  superiority 
by  it,  they  will  take  more  pleasure  in,  than  in  insolent  domineering,  for  so  plainly 
is  the  other. 

COMPLAINTS. 

The  accusations  of  children  one  against  another,  which  usually  are  but  the 
clamors  of  anger  and  revenge,  desiring  aid,  should  not  be  favorably  received  nor 
hearkened  to.  It  weakens  and  eflfeminates  their  minds  to  suffer  them  to  com- 
plain; and  if  they  endure  sometimes  crossing  or  pain  from  others,  without  being 
permitted  to  think  it  strange  or  intolerable,  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  lekm 
sufferance,  and  harden  them  early.  But,  though  you  give  no  countenance  to 
the  complaints  of  the  querulous,  yet  take  care  to  curb  the  insolence  and  ill-nA> 
ture  of  the  injurious.  When  you  observe  it  yourselfj  reprove  it  before  the  in- 
jured party ;  but  if  the  complaint  bo  of  something  really  worth  your  notice  and 
prevention  another  time,  then  reprove  the  offender  by  himself  alone,  out  of 
sight  of  him  that  complained,  and  make  him  go  and  ask  pardon,  and  make 
reparation:  which  coming  thus,  as  it  were,  from  himself,  will  be  the  more 
cheerfully  performed,  and  more  kindly  received,  the  love  strengthened  between 
them,  and  a  custom  of  civility  grow  familiar  amongst  your  children. 

LIBERALITT. 

104.  3.  As  to  having  and  possessing  of  things,  teach  them  to  part  with  whit 
they  have,  easily  and  freely  to  their  friends,  and  let  them  find  by  experience^ 
that  the  most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty,  with  esteem  and  commendation 
to  boot,  and  they  will  quickly  learn  to  practice  it  This,  I  imagine,  will  make 
brothers  and  sisters  kinder  and  civiller  to  one  another,  and  consequently  to 
others,  than  twenty  rules  about  good  manners,  with  which  children  are  ordina- 
rily perplexed  and  cumbered.  Covetousness,  and  the  desire  of  having  in  our 
possession  and  under  our  dommion,  more  than  we  have  need  ot,  being  the  root 
of  all  evil,  should  be  early  and  carefully  weeded  out,  and  the  contrary  quality, 
or  a  readiness  to  impart  to  others,  implanted.  This  should  be  encouraged  by 
great  commendation  and  credit,  and  constantly  taking  care  that  he  loses  nothing 
by  his  liberality.  Let  all  the  instances  he  gives  of  such  freeness,  be  always 
repaid,  and  with  interest,  and  let  him  sensibly  perceive,  that  the  kindness  he 
shows  to  others  is  no  ill  husbandry  for  himself^  but  that  it  brings  a  return  of 
kindness,  both  from  those  that  receive  it,  and  those  who  look  on.  Make  this  a 
contest  among  children,  who  shall  outdo  one  another  this  way.  And  by  this 
means,  by  a  constant  practice,  children  having  made  it  easy  to  themselves  to 
part  with  what  they  have,  good-nature  may  be  settled  in  them  into  an  habit, 
and  they  may  take  pleasure,  and  pique  themselves  in  being  kind,  liberal,  and 
civil  to  others. 

JUSTICS. 

^If  liberality  ought  to  be  encouraged,  certainly  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
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children  transgress  not  the  rules  of  justice ;  and  whenever  they  do,  they  should 
be  set  right,  and,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  severely  rebuked. 

Our  first  actions  being  guided  more  by  self-lore  than  reason  or  reflection,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  in  children  they  should  be  very  apt  to  deviate  fh>m  the  just 
measures  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  in  the  mind  the  result  of  improved  rea- 
son and  serious  meditation.  This  the  more  they  are  apt  to  mistake,  the  more 
careful  g^rd  ought  to  be  kept  over  them,  and  every  the  least  slip  in  this  g^reat 
social  virtue  taken  notice  of  and  rectified ;  and  that  in  things  of  the  least 
weight  and  moment,  both  to  instruct  their  ignorance,  and  prevent  ill  habits, 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  in  pins  and  cherry-stones,  will,  if  let  alone,  grow 
up  to  higher  frauds,  and  be  in  danger  to  end  at  last  in  down  fight  hardened  dis- 
honesty. The  first  tendency  to  any  injustice  that  appears,  must  be  suppressed 
with  a  show  of  wonder  and  abhorrency  in  the  parents  and  governors.  But 
because  children  can  not  well  comprehend  what  injustice  is,  till  they  understand 
property,  and  how  particular  persons  come  by  it,  the  safest  way  to  secure  hon- 
esty is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  it  early  in  liberality,  and  an  easiness  to  part 
with  to  others  whatever  they  have,  or  like,  themselves.  This  may  be  taught 
them  early,  before  they  have  language  and  understanding  enough  to  form  dis- 
tinct notions  of  property,  and  to  know  what  is  theirs  by  a  peculiar  right  exclu- 
sive of  others.  And  since  children  seldom  have  any  thing  but  by  gift,  and  that 
for  the  most  part  from  their  parents,  they  may  be  at  first  taught  not  to  take  or 
keep  any  thing  but  what  is  given  them  by  those  whom  they  take  to  have  a 
power  over  it ;  and,  as  their  capacities  enlarge,  other  rules  and  cases  of  justice, 
and  rights  concerning  "meum"  and  "tuum,"  may  be  proposed  and  inculcated. 
If  any  act  of  injustice  m  them  appears  to  proceed,  not  fit>m  mistake,  but  per^ 
verseness  in  their  wills,  when  a  gentle  rebuke  and  shame  will  not  reform  this 
irregular  and  covetous  inclination,  rougher  remedies  must  be  applied ;  and  it  is 
but  for  the  father  or  tutor  to  take  and  keep  firom  them  something  that  they 
value  and  think  their  own ;  or,  order  somebody  else  to  do  it,  and  by  such  in- 
stances make  them  sensible,  what  little  advantage  they  are  like  to  make,  by  pos- 
sessing themselves  unjustly  of  what  is  another's,  whilst  there  are  in  the  world 
stronger  and  more  men  than  they.  But  if  an  ingenuous  detestation  of  this 
shameful  vice  be  but  carefully  and  early  instilled  into  them,  as  I  think  it  may, 
that  is  the  true  and  genuine  method  to  obviate  this  crime,  and  will  bo  a  better 
guard  against  dishonesty,  tlian  any  considerations  drawn  from  interest ;  habits 
working  more  constantly,  and  with  greater  facility,  than  reason ;  which,  when 
we  have  most  need  of  it,  is  seldom  fairly  consulted,  and  more  rarely  obeyed. 

CBTIKO. 

105.  Crying  is  a  &ult  that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children ;  not  only  fi>r 
the  unpleasant  and  unbecoming  noise  it  fills  the  house  with,  but  for  more  con- 
siderable reasons,  in  reference  to  the  children  themselves^  which  is  to  be  our 
aim  in  education. 

Their  crying  is  of  two  sorts ;  either  stubborn  and  domineering,  or  qaemlooi 
and  whining. 

1.  Their  crying  is  very  often  a  striving  for  mastery,  and  an  open  dedaratioii 
of  their  insolence  or  obstinacy:  when  they  have  not  the  power  to  obtain  their 
desire,  they  will,  by  their  clamor  and  sobbing,  maintain  their  title  and  right  to 
it    This  is  an  avowed  continuing  of  their  claim,  and  'a  -sort  of  remonstnnce 
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against  tlie  oppression  and  injustice  of  those  who  deny  tbem  what  they  have  a 
mind  to. 

106.  2.  Sometimes  their  crying  is  the  effect  of  pain  or  true  sorrow,  and  a  be- 
moaning themselves  under  it 

These  two,  if  carefully  observed,  may,  by  the  mien,  look,  and  actions,  and 
particularly  by  the  tone  of  their  crying,  be  eosUy  distinguished;  but  neither 
of  them  must  be  suffered,  much  less  encouraged. 

1.  The  obstinate  or  stomachful  crying  should  by  no  means  be  permitted;  be- 
cause it  is  but  another  way  of  flattering  their  desires,  and  encouraging  those 
passions,  which  it  is  our  main  business  to  subdue ;  and  if  it  be,  as  often  it  i% 
upon  the  receiving  any  correction,  it  quite  defeats  all  the  good  effects  of  it;  Ifar 
any  chastisement  which  leaves  them  in  this  declared  opposition,  only  serves  to 
make  them  worse.  The  restraints  and  punishments  laid  on  children  are  aU 
misapplied  and  lost,  as  far  as  they  do  not  prevail  over  their  wills,  teach  them  to 
submit  their  passions,  and  make  their  minds  supple  and  pliant  to  what  their 
parents'  reason  advises  them  now,  and  so  prepare  them  to  obey  what  their  own 
reason  should  advise  hereafter.  But  if  in  any  thing  wherein  they  are  crossed, 
they  may  be  suffered  to  go  away  crying,  they  confirm  themselves  in  their  d^ 
sires,  and  cherish  the  ill  humor  with  a  declaration  of  their  right,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  satisfy  their  inclinations  the  first  opportunity.  This,  therefore,  is  another 
argument  against  the  frequent  use  of  blows ;  for,  whenever  you  come  to  that 
extremity,  it  is  not  enough  to  whip  or  beat  them  ;  you  must  do  it  till  you  find 
you  have  subdued  their  minds ;  till  with  submission  and  patience  they  yield  to 
the  correction,  which  you  shall  best  discover  by  their  crying,  and  their  ceaoog 
from  it  upon  your  bidding.  Without  this,  the  beating  of  children  is  but  a  pae- 
aionate  tyranny  over  them ;  and  it  is  mere  cruelty,  and  not  correction,  to  put 
their  bodies  in  pain,  without  doing  their  minds  any  good.  As  this  gives  ua  a 
reason  why  children  should  seldom  be  corrected,  so  it  also  prevents  their  being 
80.  For  if^  whenever  they  are  chastised,  it  were  done  thus  without  passion, 
soberly  and  yet  effectually  too,  laying  on  the  blows  and  smart,  not  furiously  and 
all  at  once,  but  slowly,  with  reasoning  between,  and  with  observation  how  it 
wrought,  stopping  when  it  had  made  them  pliant,  penitent,  and  yielding;  they 
would  seldom  need  the  like  punishment  again,  being  made  careful  to  avoid  the 
fault  that  deserved  it  Besides,  by  this  means,  as  the  punishment  would  not  be 
lost,  for  being  too  little,  and  not  effectual ;  so  it  would  be  kept  finom  being  too 
much,  if  we  gave  off  as  soon  as  we  perceived  it  reached  the  mind,  and  that 
was  bettered.  For,  since  the  chiding  or  beating  of  children  should  be  always 
the  least  that  possibly  may  be,  that  which  is  laid  on  in  the  heat  of  anger,  sel- 
dom observes  that  measure,  but  is  commonly  more  than  it  should  be,  though  it 
prove  less  than  enough. 

10*7.  2.  Many  children  are  apt  to  cry  upon  any  little  pain  they  suffer,  and 
the  least  harm  that  befalls  them,  puts  tbem  into  complaints  and  bawling.  This 
few  children  avoid ;  for  it  being  the  first  and  natural  way  to  declare  their  suf- 
ferings or  wants,  before  they  can  speak,  the  compassion  that  is  thought  due  to 
that  tender  age  foolishly  encourages,  and  continues  it  in  them  long  after  they 
can  speak.  It  is  the  duty,  I  confess,  of  those  about  children,  to  compassionate 
them  whenever  they  suffer  any  hurt,  but  not  to  show  it  in  pitying  tbeoL 
Help  and  ease  them  the  best  you  can,  but  by  no  moans  bemoan  them.  This 
softens  their  minds,  and  makes  them  yield  to  the  little  harms  that  happen  to 
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them ;  whereby  they  sink  deeper  into  that  part  which  alone  feels,  and  make 
laigeft  wouuds  there,  than  otherwise  they  would.  They  should  be  hardened 
against  all  sufferings,  especially  of  the  body,  and  have  no  tenderness  but  what 
rises  fVom  an  ingrenuous  sliame  and  a  quick  sense  of  reputation.  The  many  in- 
oonyenionces  this  life  is  exposed  to,  require  we  should  not  be  too  sensible  of 
erery  little  hurt  What  our  minds  yield  not  to,  makes  but  a  slight  impression, 
and  does  us  but  very  little  harm ;  it  is  the  sufifering  of  our  spirits  that  gives 
and  oontinues  the  pain.  This  brawniness  and  insensibility  of  mind,  is  the  best 
armor  we  can  have  against  the  common  evils  and  accidents  of  life ;  and  being  a 
temper  that  is  got  by  exercise  and  custom,  more  than  any  other  way,  the  prac- 
tkse  of  it  should  be  begun  betimes,  and  happy  is  he  that  is  taught  it  eariy. 
That  effeminacy  of  spirit,  which  is  to  be  prevented  or  cured,  and  which  nothing, 
that  I  know,  so  much  increases  in  children  as  crying;  so  nothing,  on  the  other 
side,  so  much  chocks  and  restrains,  as  their  being  hindered  from  that  sort  of 
complaining.  In  the  little  harms  they  suffer,  from  knocks  and  fidls,  they  should 
not  be  pitied  for  falling,  but  bid  do  so  again ;  which,  besides  that  it  stops  their 
crying,  is  a  better  way  to  cure  their  heedlessness,  and  prevent  their  tumbling 
another  time,  than  either  chiding  or  bemoaning  them.  But,  let  the  hurts  they 
receive  be  what  they  will,  stop  their  crjring,  and  that  will  give  them  more  quiet 
and  ease  at  present,  and  harden  them  for  the  future. 

108.  The  former  sort  of  crying  requires  severity  to  sQcnce  it;  and. whore  a 
look,  or  positive  command,  will  not  do  it,  blows  must;  for  it  proceeding  from 
pride,  obstinacy,  and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies,  must  be  bent,  and 
made  to  comply,  by  a  rigor  sufficient  to  master  it ;  but  this  latter,  being  ordina- 
rily fVom  softness  of  mind,  a  quite  contrary  cause  ought  to  be  treated  with  a 
gentler  hand.  Persuasion,  or  diverting  the  thoughts  another  way,  or  laughing 
at  their  whining,  may  perhaps  be  at  first  the  proper  method.  But  for  this,  the 
circumstances  of  the  thing,  and  the  particular  temper  of  the  child,  must  be  con- 
sidered; no  certain  invariable  rules  can  bo  given  about  it;  but  it  must  be  left 
to  the  prudence  of  the  parents  or  tutor.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say  in  general, 
that  there  should  be  a  constant  discountenancing  of  this  sort  of  crying  also ; 
and  that  the  father,  by  his  authority,  should  always  stop  it,  mixing  a  greater 
degree  of  roughness  in  his  looks  or  words,  proportionably  as  the  child  is  of  a 
greater  age,  or  a  sturdier  temper ;  but  always,  let  it  be  enough  to  silence  their 
whimpering,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disorder. 

rOOL-HARDINESS. 

109.  Cowardice  and  courage  are  so  nearly  related  to  the  fore-mentioned  tem- 
pera, that  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  take  notice  of  them.  Fear  is  a  passion, 
that,  if  rightly  governed,  has  its  use.  And  though  self-love  seldom  fails  to  keep 
it  watchful  and  high  enough  in  us,  yet  there  may  be  an  excess  on  the  daring 
tide ;  fool-hardiness  and  insensibility  of  danger  being  as  little  reasonable,  as 
tr«nbling  and  shrinking  at  the  approach  of  every  little  evil  Fear  was  given 
08  as  a  monitor  to  quicken  our  industry,  and  keep  us  upon  our  guard  against 
the  approaches  of  evil;  and,  therefore,  to  have  no  apprehension  of  mischief  at 
hand,  not  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  danger,  but  heedlessly  to  run  into  it, 
be  the  hazard  what  it  will,  without  considering  of  what  use  or  consequence  it 
may  be;  is  not  tlie  resolution  of  a  rational  creature,  but  brutish  fiiry.  Those 
who  liave  children  of  this  temper,  have  notlung  to  do  but  a  little  to  awaken 
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their  reason,  which  sclf-preseryatioii  will  quickly  dispofle  them  to  hearken  to; 
unless  (whicli  is  usually  the  case)  some  other  passion  hurries  them  on  headlong^ 
without  sensed  and  without  consideration.  A  dislike  of  evil  is  so  natural  to 
mankind,  that  nobody,  I  think,  can  be  without  fear  of  it ;  fear  being  nothing 
but  an  uneasiness  under  the  apprehension  of  that  coming  upon  us  which  we 
dislike.  And  therefore,  whenever  any  one  runs  into  danger,  we  may  say  it  is 
under  the  conduct  of  ignorance,  or  the  command  of  some  more  imperious  pas- 
sion, nobody  being  so  much  an  enemy  to  himself  as  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  evil  out  of  free  choice,  and  court  danger  for  danger's  sake.  If  it  be  there- 
fore pride,  vain-glory,  or  rage,  that  silences  a  child's  fear,  or  makes  him  nol 
hearken  to  its  advice,  those  are  by  fit  means  to  be  abated,  that  a  little  consid- 
eration may  allay  his  heat,  and  make  him  bethink  himself  whether  this  attempt 
be  worth  the  venture.  But  this  being  a  fault  that  children  are  not  so  often 
guilty  of,  I  shall  not  bo  more  particular  in  its  cure.  Weakness  of  spirit  is  the 
more  common  defect,  and  therefore  will  require  the  greater  care. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  virtues;  and  without  courage 
a  man  will  scarce  keep  steady  to  his  duty,  and  fill  up  the  character  of  a  truly 
worthy  man. 

COURAGE. 

Courage,  that  makes  us  bear  up  against  dangers  that  we  fear,  and  evils  that 
we  feel,  is  of  groat  use  in  an  estate,  as  ours  is  in  this  life,  exposed  to  assaults 
on  all  hands ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  advisable  to  get  children  into  this  armor 
as  early  as  we  can.  Natural  temper,  I  confess,  does  here  a  great  deal ;  but 
even  where  that  is  defective,  and  the  heart  is  in  itself  weak  and  timorous,  it 
may,  by  a  right  management,  be  brought  to  a  better  resolution.  What  is  to  be 
done  to  prevent  breaking  children's  spirits  by  frightful  apprehensions  instilled 
into  them  when  young,  or  bemoaning  themselves  under  every  little  suffering,  I 
have  already  taken  notice.  How  to  harden  their  tempers,  and  raise  their  cour- 
age, if  we  find  them  too  much  subject  to  fear,  is  farther  to  be  considered. 

True  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  possession  of  a  man's  self,  and  an  undis- 
turbed doing  his  duty,  whatever  evil  besets,  or  danger  lies  in  his  way.  This 
there  are  so  few  men  attain  to,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  it  from  children.  But 
yet  something  may  be  done ;  and  a  wise  conduct,  by  insensible  degrees,  may 
carry  them  farther  than  one  expects. 

The  neglect  of  this  groat  care  of  them,  whilst  they  are  young,  is  the  reason, 
perhaps,  why  there  are  so  few  that  have  this  virtue,  in  its  full  latitude,  when 
they  are  men.  I  should  not  say  this  in  a  nation  so  naturally  brave  as  ours  is, 
did  1  think  that  true  fortitude  required  nothing  but  courage  in  the  field,  and  a 
contempt  of  life  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  This,  I  confess,  is  not  tlie  least  part 
of  it,  nor  can  be  denied  the  laurels  and  honors  always  justly  due  to  the  valor 
of  those  who  venture  their  lives  for  their  country.  But  yet  this  is  not  all ;  dan- 
gers attack  us  in  other  places  besides  the  field  of  battle ;  and  though  death  be 
the  king  of  terrors,  yet  pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frightfiil  looks,  able  to 
discompose  most  men,  whom  they  seem  ready  to  seize  on ;  and  there  are  those 
who  contemn  some  of  these,  and  yet  are  heartily  frightened  with  the  other. 
True  fortitude  is  prepared  for  dangers  of  all  kinds,  and  unmoved,  whatsoever 
evil  it  be  that  threatens ;  I  do  not  mean  unmoved  with  any  fear  at  all  Where 
danger  shows  itself]  apprehension  can  not,  without  stupidity,  be  wanting. 
Where  danger  is,  sense  of  danger  should  be;  and  so  much  fear  as  should  keep 
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08  awake,  and  excite  our  attention,  indiwtiy,  and  rigor;  bat  not  disturb  the 
calm  use  of  our  reason  nor  hinder  the  execution  of  what  that  dictates. 

COWABDICB. 

The  first  step  to  get  this  noble  and  manly  steadiness,  is,  what  I  have  above* 
mentioned,  carefully  to  keep  children  from  frights  of  all  kinds,  when  they  are 
young.  Let  not  any  fearftil  apprehensions  be  talked  into  them,  nor  terrible  ob* 
jects  surprise  them.  This  often  so  shatters  and  discomposes  the  spirits,  that 
they  never  recover  it  again ;  but  during  their  whole  life,  upon  the  first  suggea- 
tion,  or  appearance  of  any  terrifying  idea,  are  scattered  and  confounded ;  the 
body  is  enervated,  and  the  mind  disturbed,  and  the  man  scarce  himself  or  capa- 
pable  of  any  composed  or  rational  action.  Whether  this  be  frx>m  an  habitual 
motion  of  tlie  animal  spirits,  introduced  by  the  first  strong  impression;  or  fit>m 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution,  by  some  more  unaccountable  way ;  this  is  cer^ 
tain,  that  so  it  is.  Instances  of  such,  who  in  a  weak,  timorous  mind  have  bom, 
all  their  whole  lives  through,  the  effects  of  a  fright  when  they  were  young,  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen ;  and  therefore,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  prevented. 

The  next  thing  is,  by  gentle  degrees,  to  accustom  children  to  those  things 
they  are  too  much  afraid  of  But  here  great  caution  is  to  be  used,  that  you  do  not 
make  too  much  haste,  nor  attempt  this  cure  too  early,  for  fear  lest  you  increase 
the  mischief  instead  of  remedying  it.  Little  ones  in  arms  may  be  easily  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  terrifying  objects,  and  till  they  can  talk  and  understand  what 
is  said  to  them,  are  scarce  capable  of  that  reasoning  and  discourse,  which 
should  be  used  to  let  them  know  there  is  no  barm  in  those  frightfhl  objects 
which  we  would  make  thom  familiar  with,  and  do,  to  that  purpose,  by  gentle 
degrees,  bring  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  And,  therefore,  it  is  seldom  there  is 
need  of  any  application  to  them  of  this  kind,  till  after  they  can  run  about  and 
talk.  But  yet,  if  it  should  happen,  that  infants  should  have  taken  offense  at 
any  thing  which  can  not  be  easily  kept  out  of  their  way ;  and  that  they  show 
marks  of  terror,  as  often  as  it  comes  in  sight;  all  the  allays  of  fright,  by  divert- 
ing their  thoughts,  or  mixing  pleasant  and  agreeable  appearances  with  it,  must 
be  used,  till  it  be  grown  familiar  and  inoffensive  to  them. 

I  think  we  may  observe,  that  when  children  are  first  bom,  all  objects  of  ught 
that  do  not  hurt  the  eyes,  are  indifferent  to  them ;  and  they  are  no  more  afraid 
of  a  blackamoor,  or  a  lion,  than  of  their  nurse,  or  a  cat.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
afterwards,  in  certain  mixtures  of  shape  and  color,  comes  to  afiVight  them  ? 
Nothing  but  the  apprehensions  of  harm  that  accompanies  those  tilings.  Did  a 
child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  I  make  account  it  would  be  no  more  af- 
frighted with  the  change  of  faces  at  six  months  old,  than  at  sixty.  The  reason 
then,  why  it  will  not  come  to  a  stranger,  is,  because,  having  been  accustomed 
to  receive  its  food  and  kind  usage  only  ttom  one  or  two  that  are  about  it,  the 
child  apprehends,  by  coming  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  the  being  taken  fit>m 
what  delights  and  feeds  it,  and  every  moment  supplies  its  wants,  which  it  often 
feels,  and  therefore  fears  when  the  nurse  is  away. 

TDIOBOUSNBSS. 

The  only  thing  we  naturally  are  afraid  o^  is  pain,  or  loss  of  pleasure.  And 
because  these  are  not  annexed  to  any  shape,  color,  or  size  of  visible  objects^  we 
are  fiightened  with  none  of  them,  till  either  we  have  felt  pain  fifom  them,  or 
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have  notions  put  into  nn  that  they  will  do  ns  harm.  The  pleasant  brig^tnaa 
and  luster  of  flame  and  fire  so  delights  children,  that  at  first  they  always  desirs 
to  be  handling  of  it :  but  when  constant  experience  has  convinced  them,  by  the 
exquisite  pain  it  has  put  them  to,  how  cruel  and  unmerciAil  it  is,  they  are  afiwid 
to  touch  it,  and  carefully  avoid  it  This  being  the  ground  of  fear,  it  is  not  hard 
to  find  whence  it  arises,  and  how  it  is  to  be  cured  in  all  mistaken  objects  of  ter* 
ror;  and  when  the  mind  is  confirmed  against  them,  and  has  got  a  mastery  over 
itself,  and  its  usual  fears  in  lighter  occasions,  it  is  in  good  preparation  to  meet 
more  real  dangers.  Your  child  shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  the  sight  of  a  frog; 
let  another  catch  it,  and  lay  it  down  at  a  good  distance  firom  him ;  at  firat  My 
custom  him  to  look  upon  it ;  when  he  can  do  that,  then  to  come  nearer  to  it| 
and  see  it  leap  without  emotion ;  then  to  touch  it  lightly,  when  it  is  held  &at 
in  another's  hand ;  and  so  on,  till  he  can  come  to  handle  it  as  confidently  as  a 
butterfly,  or  a  sparrow.  By  the  same  way  any  other  vain  terrors  may  be  r^ 
moved,  if  care  be  taken  that  you  go  not  too  fast,  and  push  not  the  chfld  on  to 
a  new  degree  of  assurance,  till  he  be  thoroughly  confirmed  in  the  former.  And 
thus  the  young  soldier  is  to  be  trained  on  to  the  warfare  of  life ;  wherein  care 
is  to  be  taken,  that  more  things  be  not  represented  as  dangerous,  than  really 
are  so ;  and  then,  that  whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  fVightcned  at  than 
he  should,  you  be  sure  to  toll  him  on  to,  by  insensible  degrees,  till  he  at  laat^ 
quitting  his  fears,  masters  the  difficulty,  and  comes  off  with  applause.  Suc- 
cesses of  this  kind,  oflen  repeated,  will  make  him  find,  that  evils  are  not  always 
80  certain,  or  so  great,  as  our  fears  represent  them ;  and  that  the  way  to  avoid 
them  is  not  to  run  away,  or  be  discomposed,  dejected,  and  deterred  by  fear, 
where  either  our  credit  or  duty  requires  us  to  go  on. 

HARDINESS. 

But,  since  the  great  foundation  of  fear  in  children  is  pain,  the  way  to  harden 
and  fortify  children  against  fear  and  danger,  is  to  accustom  them  to  suffer  pain. 
This,  it  is  possible,  will  be  thought  by  kind  parents,  a  very  unnatural  thing  to- 
wards their  children ;  and  by  most,  unreasonable,  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  any 
one  to  the  sense  of  pain,  .by  bringing  it  upon  hun.  It  will  be  said,  it  may  per^ 
haps  give  the  child  an  aversion  for  him  that  makes  him  suffer,  but  can  never 
recommend  to  him  suffering  itscl£  This  is  a  strange  method.  You  will  not 
have  children  whipped  and  punished  for  their  faults,  but  you  would  have  them 
tormented  for  doing  well,  or  for  tormenting*s  sake.  I  doubt  not  but  such  ob- 
jections as  these  will  be  made,  and  I  shall  be  thought  inconsistent  with  mysd^ 
or  fantastical,  in  proposing  it.  I  confess  it  is  a  thing  to  be  managed  with  great 
discretion ;  and  therefore  it  falls  not  out  amiss,  that  it  will  not  be  received  or 
relished,  but  by  those  who  consider  well,  and  look  into  the  reason  of  things.  I 
would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for  their  faults,  because  I  would  not  have 
them  think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  punishment ;  and  I  would  have  them  when 
they  do  well,  be  sometimes  put  in  pain,  for  the  same  reason,  that  they  might  be 
accustomed  to  bear  it  without  looking  on  it  as  the  greatest  evil  How  much 
education  may  reconcile  young  people  to  pain  and  sufferance,  the  examples  of 
Sparta  do  sufficiently  show ;  and  they  who  have  once  brought  themselves  not 
to  think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  of  evils,  or  that  which  they  ought  to  stand 
most  in  fear  of,  have  made  no  small  advance  towards  virtue.  But  I  am  not  to 
ibolish  to  propose  the  Lacedemonian  discipline  in  our  age  or  constitution;  but 
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yet  I  do  say,  that  inuring  children  gently  to  sufTer  some  degrees  of  pain  without 
shrinking,  is  a  way  to  gain  firmness  to  their  minds,  and  lay  a  foundation  for 
courage  and  resolution  in  the  future  part  of  their  lives. 

Not  to  bemoan  them,  or  permit  them  to  bemoan  tberoselyes,  on  every  littlo 
pain  they  suffer,  is  the  first  step  to  be  made.  But  of  this  I  hare  spoken  else- 
where. 

The  next  thing  is,  sometimes  dei^gnedly  to  put  them  in  pain ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  be  done  when  the  child  is  in  good  humor,  and  satisfied  of  the 
good-will  and  kindness  of  him  that  hurts  him,  at  the  time  that  he  does  it. 
There  must  no  marks  of  anger  or  displeasure  on  the  one  side,  nor  compassion 
or  repenting  on  the  other,  go  along  witli  it ;  and  it  must  be  sure  to  be  no  more 
than  the  child  can  bear,  without  repining  or  taking  it  amiss,  or  for  a  punish- 
ment Managed  by  these  degrees,  and  with  such  circumstances,  I  have  seen  a 
child  run  away  laughing,  with  good  smart  blows  of  a  wand  on  his  back,  who 
would  have  cried  for  an  unkmd  word,  and  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  cold  look  from  the  same  person.  Satisfy  a  child,  by  a  constant 
course  of  your  care  and  kindness,  that  you  perfectly  lore  him ;  and  he  may  by 
degrees  be  accustomed  to  bear  very  painful  and  rough  usage  fit>m  you,  without 
flinching  or  complaining ;  and  this  we  see  children  do  every  day  in  play  one 
with  another.  The  softer  you  find  your  dilld  is,  the  more  you  are  to  seek  oc* 
casions  at  fit  times  thus  to  harden  him.  The  great  art  in  this  is  to  begin  with 
what  is  but  very  little  painful,  and  to  proceed  by  insensible  degrees,  when  you 
are  playing  and  in  good  humor  with  him,  and  speaking  well  of  him ;  and  when 
you  have  once  got  him  to  think  himself  made  amends  for  his  suffering,  by  the 
praise  given  him  for  his  courage ;  when  he  can  take  a  pride  in  giving  such 
marks  of  his  manliness,  and  can  prefer  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  stout, 
to  the  avoiding  a  Uttle  pain,  or  the  shrinking  under  it ;  you  need  not  despair  in 
time,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  growing  reason,  to  master  his  timorousness, 
and  mend  the  weakness  of  his  constitution.  As  ho  grows  bigger,  he  is  to  be 
set  upon  bolder  attempts  than  his  natural  temper  carries  him  to ;  and  whenever 
he  is  observed  to  fiinch  from  what  one  has  reason  to  think  he  would  come  off 
well  in,  if  ho  had  but  courage  to  undertake;  that  he  should  be  assisted  in  at 
first,  and  by  degrees  shamed  to,  till  at  last  practice  has  given  more  assurance^ 
and  with  it  a  mastery,  which  must  be  rewarded  with  great  praise,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  for  his  performance.  When  by  these  steps  he  has  got  reso- 
lution enough  not  to  bo  deterred  from  what  he  ought  to  do,  by  the  apprehension 
of  danger ;  when  fear  docs  not,  in  sudden  or  hazardous  occurronoes,  discompose 
his  mind,  set  his  body  a  trembling,  and  make  him  unfit  for  action,  or  run  away 
fit>m  it ;  he  has  then  the  courage  of  a  rational  creature ;  and  such  an  hardiness 
we  should  endeavor  by  custom  and  use  to  bring  children  to,  as  proper  occasions 
oome  in  our  way. 

CRUKLTT. 

110.  One  thing  I  have  fVequently  observed  in  children,  that,  when  they  have 
got  possession  of  any  poor  creature,  they  are  apt  to  use  it  ill ;  they  often  tor- 
ment and  treat  very  roughly  young  birds,  butterflies,  and  such  other  poOT  ani- 
mals, which  &11  into  their  hands,  and  that  with  a  seeming  kind  of  pleasaie. 
This,  I  think,  should  be  watched  in  them;  and  if  they  incline  to  anysQoh 
cruelty,  they  should  be  taught  the  contrary  usage;  fbr  the  onstom  of  tonoMii- 
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ing  and  killing  of  beasts  will,  hj  degrees,  harden  their  minds  even  towards  men ; 
and  they  who  delight  in  the  suffering  and  destruction  of  inferior  creatureSi  will 
not  be  apt  to  bo  very  compassionate  or  benign  to  those  of  their  own  kind.  Our 
practice  takes  notice  of  this,  in  the  exclusion  of  butchers  fVonI  juries  of  life  and 
death.  Children  should  fh)m  the  beginning  be  bred  up  in  an  ^horrence  of 
killing  or  tormenting  any  living  creature,  and  be  taught  not  to  spoil  or  destroy  any 
thing  unless  it  be  for  the  preservation  or  advantage  of  some  other  that  is  nobler. 
And  truly,  if  the  preservation  of  all  mankind,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  wbera 
every  one's  persuasion,  as  indeed  it  is  every  one's  duty,  and  the  true  prlnci|te 
to  regulate  our  religion,  politics,  and  morality  by,  the  world  would  be  modi 
quieter,  and  better-natured  than  it  is.  But  to  return  to  our  present  business; 
I  can  not  but  commend  both  the  kindness  and  prudence  of  a  mother  I  knew, 
who  was  wont  always  to  indulge  her  daughters,  when  any  of  them  desired  dogs^ 
squirrels,  birds,  or  any  such  things,  as  young  girls  use  to  be  delighted  with; 
but  then,  when  they  had  them,  they  must  be  sure  to  keep  them  well,  and  look 
diligently  after  them,  that  they  wanted  nothing,  or  were  not  ill  used ;  for,  if 
they  were  negligent  in  their  care  of  them,  it  was  counted  a  great  fault,  whldi 
often  forfeited  their  possession ;  or,  at  least,  they  failed  not  to  be  rebuked  for  it| 
whereby  they  were  early  taught  diligence  and  good-nature.  And,  indeed,  I 
think  people  should  be  accustomed,  from  their  cradles,  to  be  tender  to  all  sensi* 
ble  creatures,  and  to  spoil  or  waste  nothing  at  alL 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief  (whereby  I  mean  spoiling  of  any 
thing  to  no  purpose,  but  more  especially  the  pleasure  they  take  to  put  any  thing 
in  pain  that  is  capable  of  it,)  I  can  not  persuade  myself  to  be  any  other  than  a 
foreign  and  introduced  disposition,  an  habit  borrowed  from  custom  and  conver- 
sation. People  teach  children  to  strike,  and  laugh  when  they  hurt,  or  see  ham 
come  to  others ;  and  they  have  tlie  examples  of  most  about  them  to  confirm 
them  in  it.  All  the  entertainment  of  talk  and  history  is  of  nothing  almost  bat 
fighting  and  killing ;  and  the  honor  and  renown  that  is  bestowed  on  conquerors 
(who  for  the  most  part  are  but  the  great  butchers  of  mankind)  farther  mislead 
growing  youths,  who  by  this  means  come  to  think  slaughter  the  laudable  buri- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  the  most  heroic  of  virtues.  By  these  steps  unnatural 
cruelty  is  planted  in  us ;  and  what  humanity  abhors,  custom  reconales  and 
recommends  to  us  by  laying  it  in  the  way  to  honor.  Thus,  by  fashion  and 
opinion,  that  comes  to  be  a  pleaaure,  which  in  itself  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any. 
This  ought  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  early  remedied,  so  as  to  settle  and 
cherish  the  contrary  and  more  natural  temper  of  benignity  and  compassion  in 
the  room  of  it ;  but  still  by  the  same  gentle  methods,  which  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  other  two  faults  before  mentioned.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  unreasonable 
here  to  add  this  farther  caution,  viz.,  that  the  mischiefs  or  harms  that  come  by 
play,  inadvertency,  or  ignorance,  and  were  not  known  to  be  harms,  or  designed 
for  mischiefs  sake,  though  they  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  of  considerable  Ham- 
age,  yet  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  gently,  to  be  taken  notice  of.  For  this,  I 
think,  I  can  not  too  often  inculcate,  that  whatever  miscarriage  a  child  is  guilty 
o^  and  whatever  be  the  consequence  of  it,  the  thing  to  be  regarded  in  taking 
notice  of  it,  is  only  what  root  it  springs  fVom,  and  what  habit  it  is  like  to  estab- 
lish; and  to  that  the  correction  ought  to  be  directed,  and  the  child  not  to  suffer 
any  punishment  for  any  harm  which  may  have  come  by  his  play  or  inadvert* 
ency.    The  fisiulta  to  be  amended  lie  in  the  mind ;  and  if  they  are  such  as  either 
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age  will  cure,  or  no  ill  habits  will  follow  from,  the  present  action,  whatever  dis- 
pleasing circumstances  it  may  have,  is  to  be  passed  by  without  any  animad- 
Tersion. 

111.  Another  way  to  instill  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  to  keep  them  lively 
in  young  folks,  will  be  to  accustom  them  to  civility,  in  their  language  and  de- 
portment towards  their  inferiors,  and  tlie  meaner  sort  of  people,  particularly 
servants.  It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  children,  in  gentlemen's  fumilies, 
treat  the  servants  of  the  house  with  domineering  words,  names  of  contempt, 
and  an  imperious  carriage,  as  if  they  were  of  another  race,  and  species  beneath 
them.  Whether  ill  example,  the  advantage  of  fortune,  or  their  natural  vanity, 
inspire  this  haughtiness,  it  should  be  prevented,  or  weeded  out ;  and  a  gentle, 
courteous,  affable  carriage  towards  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  placed  in  the  room 
of  it.  No  part  of  their  superiority  will  be  hereby  lost,  but  the  dii^tinction  in- 
creased, and  their  authority  strengthened,  when  love  in  inferiors  is  joined  to 
outward  respect,  and  an  esteem  of  the  person  has  a  share  in  their  submission ; 
and  domestics  will  pay  a  more  ready  and  cheerful  service,  when  tlioy  find  them- 
selves not  spumed,  because  fortune  has  laid  them' below  the  level  of  others,  at 
their  master's  feet.  Children  should  not  be  suffered  to  lose  the  consideration 
of  human  nature  in  the  shufflings  of  outward  conditions ;  the  more  tliey  have, 
the  better  humored  they  should  bo  taught  to  be,  and  the  more  compassionate 
and  gentle  to  tliose  of  their  brethren,  who  are  placed  lower,  and  have  scantier 
portions.  If  they  are  suffered  from  their  cradles  to  treat  men  ill  and  rudely, 
because  by  their  father's  title,  they  think  they  have  a  little  power  over  them : 
at  best  it  is  ill-bred ;  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  will,  by  degrees,  nurse  up  their 
natural  pride  into  an  habitual  contempt  of  those  beneath  them ;  and  where 
will  that  probably  end,  but  in  oppression  and  cruelty  7 

CtJRIOSrTT. 

112.  Curiosity  in  children,  (which  I  had  occasion  just  to  mention,  §102,)  is  but 
an  appetite  afler  knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  them,  not 
only  as  a  good  sign,  but  as  the  great  instrument  nature  has  provided,  to  remove 
tliat  ignorance  they  were  born  with,  and  which  without  this  busy  inquisitive- 
ness  will  make  them  dull  and  useless  creatures.  The  ways  to  encourage  it,  and 
keep  it  active  and  busy,  are,  I  suppose,  these  following: — 

1.  Not  to  check  or  discountenance  any  inquiries  he  shall  make,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  laughed  at;  but  to  answer  all  his  questions,  and  explain  the  matters 
he  desires  to  know,  so  as  to  make  them  as  much  intelligible  to  him,  as  suits  the 
capacity  of  his  age  and  knowledge.  But  confound  not  his  understanding  with 
explications  or  notions  that  are  above  it,  or  with  the  variety  or  number  of  things 
that  are  not  to  his  present  purpose.  Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in 
the  question,  and  not  what  words  he  expresses  it  in :  and,  when  you  have 
informed  and  satisfied  him  in  tliat,  you  shall  see  how  his  thoughts  will  enlai^ 
themselves,  and  how  by  fit  answers  he  may  be  led  on  farther  than  perhaps  yoa 
could  imagine.  For  knowledge  is  grateful  to  the  understanding,  as  light  to  the 
•yes:  children  are  pleased  and  delighted  with  it  exceedingly,  especially  if  they 
see  that  their  inquiries  are  regarded,  and  that  their  desire  of  knowing  is 
encouraged  and  commended.  And  I  doubt  not  but  one  great  reason,  why  many 
diildren  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  silly  sports,  and  trifle  away  all  their 
time  insipidly,  is,  because  they  have  found  their  curiosity  baulked,  and  their 
inquiries  neglected.    But  had  they  been  treated  with  more  kindness  and  req>ect| 
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and  their  questions  answered,  as  they  should,  to  their  satis&ction,  I  doubt  not 
but  tbcy  would  hare  taken  more  pleasure  in  learning,  and  improTing  their 
knowledge,  wherein  there  would  be  still  newness  and  variety,  which  is  wiiat 
they  are  delighted  with,  than  in  returning  over  and  over  to  the  same  play  and 
playthings. 

113.  2.  To  this  serious  answering  their  questions,  and  informing  their  under 
standings  in  what  they  desire,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  that  needed  it,  shonkl  be 
added  some  peculiar  ways  of  commendation.  Let  others,  whom  they  eeteem, 
be  told  before  their  faces  of  the  knowledge  they  have  m  such  and  such  things; 
and  since  wo  are  all,  even  from  our  cradles,  vain  and  proud  creatures,  let  their 
vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that  will  do  them  good ;  and  let  their  pride  set 
them  on  work  on  something  which  may  turn  to  their  advantage.  Upon  this 
ground  you  shall  find,  that  there  can  not  be  a  greater  spur  to  the  attainhig 
what  you  would  have  the  elder  learn  and  know  himseK)  than  to  set  him  upon 
teaching  it  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

114.  3.  As  children's  inquiries  are  not  to  be  slighted,  so  also  great  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  they  never  receive  deceitful  and  illuding  answers.  They  eesilj 
perceive  when  they  are  slighted  or  deceived,  and  quickly  learn  the  tridc  of 
neglect,  dissimulation,  and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to  make  use  oC 
We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  conversation,  but  least  of  all  with 
children ;  since,  if  we  play  false  with  them,  we  not  only  deceive  their  expecti- 
tion,  and  hinder  their  knowledge,  but  corrupt  their  innocence,  and  teach  them 
the  worst  of  vices.  They  are  travelers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange  country,  of 
which  they  know  nothing :  we  should,  therefore,  make  conscience  not  to  mialesd 
them.  And  though  their  questions  seem  sometimes  not  very  material,  yet  thej 
should  be  seriously  answered ;  for  however  they  may  appear  to  us,  (to  whom 
they  are  long  since  known,)  inquiries  not  worth  making,  they  are  of  moment  to 
those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  Children  are  strangers  to  all  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  and  all  the  things  they  meet  with,  are  at  first  unknown  to  them,  as  thej 
once  were  to  us :  and  happy  are  they  who  meet  with  civil  people,  that  wiU 
comply  with  their  ignorance,  and  help  them  to  get  out  of  it 

If  you  or  I  should  be  set  down  in  Japan,  with  all  our  prudence  and  knowl- 
edge about  us,  a  conceit  whereof  makes  us  perhaps  so  apt  to  slight  the  thoughts 
and  inquiries  of  children :  should  we,  I  say,  be  set  down  in  Japan,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  (if  we  would  inibrm  ourselves  of  what  is  there  to  be  known,)  ask  a 
thousand  questions,  which,  to  a  supercilious  or  inconsiderate  Japanese,  would 
seem  very  idle  and  impertinent ;  though  to  us  they  would  be  very  material,  and 
of  importance  to  be  resolved ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  find  a  man  so  oomplsi- 
sant  and  courteous,  as  to  satisfy  our  demands,  and  instruct  our  ignorance. 

When  any  new  thing  comes  in  their  way,  children  usually  ask  the  common 
question  of  a  stranger.  What  is  it?  whereby  they  ordinarily  mean  nothing  but 
the  name ;  and,  therefore,  to  tell  them  how  it  is  called,  is  usually  the  proper 
answer  to  that  demand.  The  next  question  usually  is,  What  is  it  fot  ?  And  to 
this  it  should  be  answered  truly  and  directly :  the  use  of  the  thing  should  be 
told,  and  the  way  explained,  how  it  serves  to  such  a  purpose,  as  &r  as  their 
capacities  can  comprehend  it;  and  so  of  any  other  circumstances  they  shall  ask 
about  it;  not  turning  them  going,  till  you  have  given  them  all  the  satisfaction 
they  are  capable  o^  and  so  leading  them  by  your  answers  into  farther  ques- 
tions. And  perhaps  to  a  grown  man  such  conversation  will  not  be  altogether 
•0  idle  and  insignificant)  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.    The  native  and  nntani^t 
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■nggestions  of  inquisitive  children  do  often  offer  things  that  may  set  a  consider- 
ing  man's  thoughts  on  work.  And  I  thinlc  there  is  ftequently  more  to  be 
learned  from  the  unexpected  questions  of  a  child,  than  the  discourses  of  men, 
who  talk  in  a  road,  according  to  the  notions  they  have  borrowed,  and  the  preju- 
dues  of  their  education.  * 

116.  4.  Perhaps  it  may  not  sometimes  be  amiss  to  excite  their  curiosity,  by 
bringing  strange  and  new  things  in  their  way,  on  purpose  to  engage  their 
inquiry,  aad  give  him  occasion  to  inform  themselves  about  them ;  and  if  by 
chance  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they  should  not  know,  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  tell  them  plainly,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them 
to  know,  than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood,  or  a  friTolous  answer. 

116.  Pertness,  that  appears  sometimes  so  early,  proceeds  from  a  principle 
that  seldom  accompanies  a  strong  constitution  of  body,  or  ripens  into  a  strong 
Judgment  of  mind.  If  it  were  desirable  to  hare  a  child  a  more  brisk  talker,  I 
believe  there  might  be  ways  found  to  make' him  so;  but,  I  suppose,  a  wise 
ikther  had  rather  that  his  son  should  be  able  and  useful,  when  a  man,  than 
pretty  company,  and  a  diversion  to  others,  whilst  a  child ;  though,  if  that  too 
were  to  be  considered,  I  think  I  may  say,  there  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have 
a  child  prattle  agreeably,  as  to  reason  welL  Encourage,  therefore,  his  inquisi- 
tiveness  all  you  can,  by  satisfying  his  demands,  and  informing  his  judgment,  as 
ftr  as  it  is  capable.  When  his  reasons  are  any  way  tolerable,  let  him  find  the 
credit  and  commendation  of  them ;  and  when  they  are  quite  oat  of  the  way, 
let  him,  without  being  laughed  at  for  his  mistake,  be  gently  put  into  the  right; 
and  if  he  show  a  forwardness  to  be  reasoning  about  things  that  come  in  his 
way,  take  care,  as  much  as  you  can,  that  nobody  check  this  inclination  in  him, 
or  mislead  it  by  captious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking  with  him :  for,  when  all 
is  done,  this,  as  the  highest  and  most  important  faculty  of  our  minds,  deserves 
the  gpreatest  care  and  attention  in  cultivating  it;  the  right  improvement  and 
exercise  of  our  reason  being  the  highest  perfection  that  a  man  can  attain  to  in 
this  life. 

8AUNTERIX0. 

117.  Contrary  to  this  busy  inquisitive  temper,  there  is  sometimes  observable 
in  children  a  listless  carelessness,  a  want  of  regard  to  any  thing,  and  a  sort  of 
trifling,  even  at  their  business.  This  sauntering  humor  I  look  on  as  one  of  the 
worst  qualities  can  appear  in  a  child,  as  well  as  one  of  the  hardest  to  be  cured, 
where  it  is  natural  But  it  being  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  some  cases,  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  a  right  judgment  concerning  that  trifling  at  their  books  or 
business,  which  may  sometimes  be  complained  of  in  a  child.  Upon  the  first 
suspicion  a  father  has,  that  his  son  is  of  a  sauntering  temper,  he  must  carefhlly 
observe  him,  whether  he  be  listless  and  indifferent  in  all  his  actions,  or  whether 
in  some  things  alone  he  be  slow  and  slugg^h,  but  in  others  vigorous  and  eager: 
ibr  though  he  find  that  he  does  loiter  at  his  book,  and  lot  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
he  spends  in  his  chamber  or  study,  run  idly  away,  he  must  not  presently  conclude, 
that  this  is  fix>m  a  sauntering  humor  in  his  temper ;  it  may  be  childishness,  and  a 
ixrelerring  something  to  his  study,  which  his  thoughts  run  on ;  and  he  dislikes  his 
book,  as  is  natural,  because  it  is  forced  upon  him  as  a  task.  To  know  this  perfbctly, 
you  must  watch  him  at  play,  when  he  is  out  of  his  place  and  time  of  study,  fol- 
k>wing  his  own  inclinations;  and  see  there,  whether  he  bestirring  and  active; 
Whether  he  designs  any  thing,  and  with  labor  and  eagemea  porsnas  lli  till  he 
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has  tcoompliahed  what  he  aimed  at;  or  whether  he  lazily  and  liatlcsslj  dreaBDS 
away  his  time.  If  this  sloth  be  only  when  he  is  about  his  book,  I  tliink  it  mi^ 
be  easily  cured ;  if  it  be  in  his  temper,  it  will  require  a  little  more  pains  and 
attention  to  remedy  it 

118.  If  you  are  satisfied,  by  his  eam^ness  at  play,  or  any  thing  else  he  sell 
his  mind  on,  in  the  intervals  between  his  hours  of  business,  that  he  is  not  of 
himself  inclined  to  laziness,  but  that  only  want  of  relish  of  his  book  makat 
him  negligent  and  sluggish  in  his  application  to  it;  the  first  step  is  to  tiy,  by 
talking  to  him  kindly  of  the  folly  and  inconvenience  of  it,  whereby  he  loses  a 
good  part  of  his  time,  which  he  might  have  for  his  diversion:  but  be  sure  to 
talk  calmly  and  kindly,  and  not  much  at  first,  but  only  these  plain  reasons  in 
short  If  this  prevails,  you  have  grained  the  point  in  the  most  desirable  way, 
which  is  that  of  reason  and  kindness.  If  this  sofler  application  prevails  not^ 
try  to  shame  him  out  of  it,  by  laughing  at  him  for  it,  asking  every  day,  when 
he  comes  to  the  table,  if  there  be  no  strangers  there,  "how  long  he  was  that 
day  about  his  business?  "  And  if  he  has  not  done  it,  in  the  time  he  might  be  wdl 
supposed  to  have  dispatched  it,  expose  and  turn  him  into  ridicule  for  it;  but 
mix  no  chiding,  only  put  on  a  pretty  cold  brow  towards  him,  and  keep  it  till  he 
reform ;  and  let  his  motlier,  tutor,  and  all  about  him  do  so  too.  If  this  work 
not  tlie  effect  you  desire,  then  tell  him,  *'  he  shall  be  no  longer  troubled  with  a 
tutor  to  take  care  of  his  education :  you  will  not  be  at  the  charge  to  have  him 
spend  his  tidb  idly  with  him ;  but  since  he  prefers  this  or  that,  [whatever  pU^ 
he  delights  in,]  to  his  book,  that  only  he  shall  do; "  and  so  in  earnest  set  him 
to  work  on  his  beloved  play,  and  keep  him  steadily,  and  in  earnest  to  it,  mom* 
ing  and  afternoon,  till  he  be  fully  surfeited,  and  would,  at  any  rate,  change  it 
for  some  hours  at  his  book  again :  but  when  you  thus  set  him  his  task  of  play, 
you  must  be  sure  to  look  after  him  yourseli|  or  set  somebody  else  to  do  it,  that 
may  constantly  see  him  employed  in  it,  and  that  he  be  not  permitted  to  be  idle 
at  that  too.  I  say,  yourself  look  after  hun ;  for  it  is  worth  the  father's  while^ 
whatever  business  he  has,  to  bestow  two  or  three  days  upon  his  son,  to  cure  80 
great  a  mischief  as  his  sauntering  at  his  business. 

119.  This  is  what  I  propose,  if  it  be  idleness,  not  from  his  general  temper, 
but  a  peculiar  or  acquired  aversion  to  learning,  which  you  must  be  careful  to 
examine  and  distinguish.  But  though  you  have  your  eyes  upon  him,  to  watch 
what  he  does  with  the  time  which  he  has  at  his  own  disposal,  yet  you  must  not 
let  him  perceive  that  you,  or  any  body  else  do  so ;  for  that  may  hinder  him  ftoim 
following  his  own  inclinations,  which  he  being  f\ill  o^  and  not  daring,  for  fear 
of  you,  to  prosecute  what  his  head  and  heart  are  set  upon,  he  may  neglect  all 
other  things,  which  then  he  relishes  not,  and  so  may  seem  to  be  idle  and  list- 
less, when,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing  but  being  intent  on  that,  which  the  fear  of 
your  eye  or  knowledge  keeps  him  from  executing.  To  be  dear  in  this  point, 
the  observation  must  be  made  when  you  are  out  of  the  way,  and  he  not  so 
much  as  under  the  restraint  of  a  suspicion  that  any  body  has  an  eye  upon  him. 
In  those  seasons  of  perfect  freedom,  let  somebody  you  can  trust  mark  how  be 
spends  his  time,  whether  he  inactively  loiters  it  away,  when,  without  any  cheeky 
he  Is  left  to  his  own  inclination.  Thus,  by  his  employing  of  such  times  of  lib- 
erty, you  will  easily  discern  whether  it  be  listlessness  in  his  temper,  or  aversion 
to  his  book,  that  makes  him  saunter  away  his  time  of  study. 

120.  If  some  defect  in  his  constitution  has  cast  a  damp  on  his  mind,  and  ho 
be  naturally  listless  and  dreaming,  this  unpromising  disposition  is  none  of  the 
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etiSeit  to  be  dealt  with ;  becauMi  generally  carrjring  with  it  an  nnoonoernedneis 
lor  the  future,  it  wanta  the  two  great  springa  of  action,  ibreaight  and  desire; 
whieh,  how  to  plant  and  increase,  where  nature  has  given  a  oold  and  contrary 
temper,  will  be  the  question.  As  soon  as  you  are  satisfled  that  this  is  the  case, 
you  must  carefully  inquire  whether  there  be  nothing  he  delights  in ;  inform  your- 
self what  it  is  he  is  most  pleased  with ;  and  If  yon  can  find  any  particular  ten- 
dency his  mind  hath,  increase  it  aU  you  can,  and  make  use  of  that  to  set  him 
on  worir,  and  to  excite  his  industry.  If  he  loves  praise^  or  play,  or  fine  dothei, 
Aa,  or,  on  the  other  side^  dreads  pain,  disgrace,  or  your  displeasure^  Ac,  what- 
ever it  be  that  he  loves  most,  except  it  be  sloth,  (for  that  will  never  set  him  on 
work,)  let  that  be  mode  use  of  to  quicken  hhn,  and  make  him  bestir  himself;  fi)r 
in  this  listless  temper  you  are  not  to  fear  an  excess  of  appetite,  (as  in  all  other 
oases,)  by  cherishing  it  It  is  that  which  you  want,  and,  therefore,  must  labor 
to  raise  and  increase ;  for,  where  there  is  no  desire,  there  will  be  no  industry. 

121.  If  you  have  not  hold  enough  upon  him  this  way,  to  stir  up  vigor  and 
•ctivi^  in  him,  you  must  employ  him  in  some  constant  bodily  labor,  whereby 
1^  may  get  an  habit  of  doing  something ;  the  keeping  him  hard  to  some  study 
were  the  better  way  to  get  him  an  habit  of  exercising  and  applying  his  mind. 
Bot  because  this  is  an  invisible  attention,  and  nobody  can  tell  when  he  is,  or  is 
not  idle  at  it,  you  must  find  bodily  employments  for  him,  which  he  must  be 
oonstantly  busied  in,  and  kept  to;  and,  if  they  have  some  little  hardship  and 
shame  in  them,  it  may  not  be  the  worse,  that  they  may  the  sooner  weary  him, 
and  make  him  desire  to  return  to  his  book :  but  be  sure  when  you  exchange 
his  book  fbr  his  other  labor,  set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time,  as 
may  allow  him  no  opportunity  to  be  idle.  Only,  after  you  have  by  this  way 
brought  him  to  be  attentive  and  industrious  at  his  book,  you  may,  upon  his 
dispatching  his  study  within  the  time  set  him,  give  him  as  a  reward,  some  res-« 
pite  firom  his  other  labor;  which  you  may  diminish,  as  you  find  him  grow  more 
and  more  steady  in  his  application ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  take  ofI|  when  his  saun- 
tering at  his  books  is  cured. 

com^ULSioir. 

1S2.  We  formerly  observe,  that  variety  and  fVeedom  was  that  which  delighted 
chQdren,  and  recommended  their  plays  to  them;  and  that,  therefore,  their^book, 
or  any  thing  we  would  have  them  learn,  should  not  be  eiyoined  them  as  busi- 
ness. This  their  parents,  tutors,  and  teachers,  are  apt  to  forget ;  and  their 
impatience  to  have  them  busied  in  what  is  fit  for  them  to  do^  suffers  them  not 
to  deceive  them  into  it ;  but  by  the  repeated  injunctions  they  meet  with,  chil- 
dren quickly  distinguish  between  what  is  required  of  them,  and  what  not 
When  this  mistake  has  once  made  his  book  uneasy  to  him,  the  curs  is  to  be 
applied  at  the  other  end.  And  since  it  will  be  then  too  late  to  endeavor  to 
make  it  a  play  to  him,  yon  must  take  the  contrary  course;  observe  what  play 
he  ii  most  delighted  with ;  enjoin  that,  and  make  him  play  so  many  hours  every 
day,  not  as  a  punishment  foe  playing,  but  as  if  it  were  the  business  required  of 
hiuL  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  in  a  few  days,  make  him  so  weary  of  his 
most  beloved  sport,  that  he  will  prefer  his  book,  or  any  thing  to  it^  espedaU^  if 
it  may  redeem  him  fhxn  any  part  of  the  task  of  play  is  aethim;  and  he  may  be 
ioffBred  to  employ  some  part  of  the  time  destined  to  his  task  of  play  in  his  book^ 
or  lodi  other  exercise  as  is  really  useful  to  him.  This  I  at  least  think  a  better 
core  than  that  forbidding,  (whidi  usually  inoreasei  the  desire^)  or  any  other 

38 
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ponishment  should  be  nutde  use  of  to  remedy  it;  for,  when  you  haye  ouoe  ^o^ 
ted  his  appetite,  (which  may  safely  he  done  in  all  things  but  eating  and  drinldng^) 
and  made  him  surfeit  of  what  you  would  haye  him  avoid,  you  haye  put  into  him  a 
principle  of  aversion,  and  you  need  not  so  much  fear  afterwards  his  longing  ftr 
the  same  thing  again. 

123.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  evident,  tliat  children  generally  hate  to  be 
idle:  all  the  care  then  is,  that  their  busy  humor  should  be  constantly  employed 
in  something  of  use  to  them ;  which  if  you  will  attain,  you  must  make  whit 
you  would  have  them  do,  a  recreation  to  them,  and  not  a  business.  The  way  to 
do  this,  so  that  they  may  not  perceive  you  have  any  hand  in  it,  is  this  proyuwd 
here,  viz.,  to  make  them  weary  of  that  which  you  would  not  have  tliem  do^  bj 
enjoining  and  making  them,  under  some  pretense  or  other,  do  it  till  they  are 
surfeited.  For  example;  does  your  son  play  at  top  and  soooi^  too  moohf 
Enjoin  him  to  play  so  many  hours  every  day,  and  look  that  he  do  it ;  and  yon 
shall  see  he  will  quickly  be  sick  of  it,  and  willing  to  leav6  it  By  this  means 
making  tlio  recreations  you  dislike  a  business  to  him,  he  will  of  himself)  with 
delight,  betake  himself  to  those  things  you  would  have  him  do,  especially  if  they 
be  proposed  as  rewards  for  having  performed  his  task  in  that  play  which  is  com- 
manded him.  For,  if  he  be  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top,  so  long  as  to 
make  him  sufficiently  weary,,  do  you  not  think  ho  will  apply  himself  with  eager- 
ncss  to  his  book,  and  wish  for  it,  if  you  promise  it  him  as  a  reward  of  having 
whipped  his  top  lustily,  quite  out  all  the  time  that  is  set  him?  Children,  in  the 
things  they  do,  if  they  comport  with  their  age,  find  little  difference,  so  they 
may  be  doing :  the  esteem  they  have  for  one  thing  above  another,  they  borrow 
from  others ;  so  that  what  those  about  them  make  to  be  a  reward  to  them,  wlO 
really  be  so.  By  this  art,  it  is  in  their  governor's  choice,  whether  scotch-hoppen- 
Hhall  reward  their  dancing,  or  dancing  their  scotch-hoppers;  whether  peg-top^ 
or  reading,  playing  at  trap,  or  studying  the  globes,  shall  be  more  acceptable 
and  pleasing  to  them ;  all  that  they  desire  being  to  be  busy,  as  they  imagine^ 
in  things  of  their  own  choice,  and  whicli  they  receive  as  fiivors  ftom  their 
parents,  or  others  for  whom  they  have  a  respect  and  with  whom  they  would  be 
in  credit  A  set  of  children  thus  ordered,  and  kept  from  the  ill  example  of 
others,  would,  all  of  them,  I  suppose,  with  as  much  earnestness  and  delight^ 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  what  else  one  would  have  them,  as  others  do  their 
ordinary  plays :  and  the  eldest  being  thus  entered,  and  this  made  the  fashion  of 
the  place,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  hinder  them  fh>m  learning  the  one,  m  it 
is  ordinarily  to  keep  them  from  the  other. 

PLAT-GAMES. 

124.  Playthings,  I  think,  children  should  have,  and  of  divers  sorts;  but 
still  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their  tutors,  or  somebody  else,  whereof  a  child  should 
have  in  his  power  but  one  at  once,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  have  anothei^ 
but  when  he  restored  that;  this  teaches  them,  betimes,  tobecarefiil  of  notloaiiig 
or  spoiling  the  things  they  have;  whereas  plenty  and  variety,  in  their  own  keep- 
ing, makes  them  wanton  and  careless,  and  teaches  them  from  the  beg^inning  to 
be  squanderers  and  wasters.  These,  I  confess,  are  little  things,  and  such  m 
will  seem  beneath  the  care  of  a  governor;  but  nothing  that  may  form  children*i 
minds  is  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected;  and  whatsoever  introduces  habits^  and 
settles  customs  in  them,  deserves  the  care  and  attention  of  their  govemon^  and 
ii  not  a  small  thing  in  its  oonsequences. 
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One  thing  more  about  children's  i^^hingsmftjbe  worth  their  pwrenta^  care: 
though  it  be  agreed  the/  ihould  have  of  sereral  eorti,  jet,  I  think,  they  ahonld 
haTe  none  bought  for  them.  This  will  hinder  that  great  Tarietj  thej  are  often 
orercharged  with,  which  Bdrm  onlj  to  teach  the  mind  to  wander  after  diange 
and  Buperfluitj,  to  be  unquiet,  and  perpetually  stretching  itself  after  something 
more  still,  though  it  knows  not  what,  and  nerer  to  be  satisfled  with  what  it 
bath.  The  court  that  is  made  to  people  of  condition  m  such  kind  of  presents  to 
their  children,  does  the  little  ones  great  harm ;  by  it  they  are  taught  pride, 
▼anity,  and  covetousneea,  almost  before  they  can  speak;  and  I  hare  known  a 
young  child  so  distracted  with  the  number  and  variety  of  his  play-games,  that 
he  tired  his  maid  every  day  to  look  them  over ;  and  was  so  accustomed  to  abund- 
ance, that  he  never  thought  he  had  enough,  but  was  alwa3rs  asking,  What 
more?  What  more?  What  new  thing  shall  I  have?  A  good  introduction  to 
moderate  desires,  and  the  ready  way  to  make  a  contented  happy  man. 

How  then  shall  they  have  the  play-games  you  allow  them,  if  none  must  be 
bought  for  them  ?  I  answer,  they  should  make  them  themsehres,  or  at  least 
endeavor  it,  and  set  themselves  about  it ;  till  then  they  should  have  none^  and 
till  then,  they  will  want  none  of  any  great  artifice.  A  smooth  pebble^  a  piece 
of  paper,  the  mother's  bunch  of  keys,  or  any  thing  they  can  not  hurt  themselvte 
with,  serves  as  much  to  divert  little  children,  as  those  more  chargeable  and 
carious  toys  from  the  shops,  which  are  presently  put  out  of  order  and  broken. 
OhQdren  are  never  dull  or  out  of  humor  for  want  of  such  playthings,  unless  they 
have  been  used  to  them ;  when  they  are  little,  whatever  occurs,  serves  the  turn ; 
and  as  they  grow  bigger,  if  they  are  not  stored  by  the  expensive  folly  of  others, 
they  will  make  them  themselves.  Indeed,  when  they  once  begin  to  set  them- 
selves to  work  about  any  of  their  inventions,  they  should  be  taught  and  assist- 
ed; but  should  have  nothing  whUst  they  lazUy  sit  still,  expecting  to  be  fiimished 
from  other  hands  without  employing  their  own :  and  if  you  help  them  where 
they  are  at  a  stand,  it  will  more  endear  3rou  to  them,  than  any  chargeable  toys  you 
shall  buy  for  them.  Playthings  which  are  above  theur  skill  to  make,  as  tope, 
gigs,  battledores,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be  used  with  labor,  should,  indeed, 
be  procured  them :  these,  it  is  convenient,  they  should  have,  not  for  variety,  but 
ftr  exercise ;  but  these,  too,  should  be  given  them  as  bare  as  might  be.  If  they 
had  a  top,  the  scourge-stick  and  leather-strap  riiould  be  left  to  their  own  mak- 
faig  and  fitting.  If  they  sit  gaping  to  have  such  things  drop  into  their  mouths, 
they  should  go  without  them.  This  will  accustom  them  to  seek  for  what  they 
want  in  themselves,  and  in  their  own  endeavors;  whereby  they  will  be  taught 
moderation  in  their  desires,  application,  industry,  thought,  contrivance^  and  good 
husbandry;  qualities  that  will  be  usefbl  to  them  when  they  are  men,  and 
therefore,  can  not  be  learned  too  soon,  nor  fixed  too  deep.  All  the  plays  and 
diversions  of  chfldren  should  be  directed  towards  good  and  nsefbl  habits,  or 
else  they  will  introduce  ill  ones.  Whatever  they  do,  leaves  some  impreiision  on 
tiiat  tender  age,  and  from  thenco  they  receive  a  tendency  to  good  or  evil:  and 
whatever  hath  such  an  influence,  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

LTIKa. 

126.  L3ring  is  so  ready  and  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage,  and  so  much. 
In  Ikshion  amongst  all  sorts  of  people,  that  a  child  can  hardly  avoid  observing 
the  use  is  made  of  it  on  all  occasions,  and  so  can  scarce  be  kept^  without  great 
otre^flrom  getting  into  it    Bat  it  is  so  ill «  qoalitj,  and  the  motfatr  of  lo  many 
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ill  ones,  that  spawn  fix>in  it,  and  take  ahelt^  under  it,  that  a  diild  should  bo 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it  imaginable :  it  should  be  always 
(when  oocasionallj'  it  comes  to  be  mentioned,)  spoken  of  before  him  with  tlit 
utmost  detestation,  as  a  quality  so  whoUj  inconsistent  with  the  name  and  diai^ 
acter  of  a  gentleman,  that  nobodj  of  an  j  credit  can  bear  the  imputation  of  a  lie; 
a  mark  that  is  judged  the  utmost  disgrace,  which  debases  a  man  to  the  loweit 
degree  of  a  shamef\2l  meanness,  and  ranks  him  with  the  most  oontemptibis 
part  of  mankind,  and  the  abhorred  raacalitj;  and  is  not  to  be  endured  in  anj 
one,  who  would  converse  with  people  of  condition,  or  have  an  j  esteem  or  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  The  first  time  he  is  found  in  a  lie,  it  should  rather  be  won- 
dered at,  as  a  monstrous  thing  in  him,  than  reproved  as  an  ordinary  fiiult  If 
that  keeps  him  not  from  relapsing,  the  next  time  he  must  be  sharplj  rebuked, 
and  (all  into  the  state  of  great  displeasure  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  aQ 
about  him  who  take  notice  of  it  And  if  this  waj  work  not  the  cure,  you  muflt 
come  to  blows;  for,  after  he  has  been  thus  warned,  a  premeditated  lie  must 
always  be  looked  upon  as  obstinacy,  and  never  be  permitted  to  escape  uo* 
punished. 

BXCX7SES. 

126.  Children  afraid  to  have  their  faults  seen  in  their  naked  colors,  will,  like 
the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  be  apt  to  make  excuses.  This  is  a  fiiult  usual^ 
bordering  upon,  and  leading  to  untruth,  and  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  them :  bufc 
yet  it  ought  to  be  cured  rather  with  shame  than  roughness.  I^  therefore,  whoa 
a  child  is  questioned  for  anything,  his  first  answer  be  an  excuse,  warn  him 
soberly  to  tell  the  truth;  and  then,  if  he  perststs  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  false- 
hood, he  must  be  chastised ;  but,  if  he  directly  confess,  you  must  commend  hit 
ingenuity,  and  pardon  the  fiiult,  be  it  what  it  will ;  and  pardon  it  so,  that  you 
never  so  much  as  reproach  him  with  it,  or  mention  it  to  him  again ;  for,  if  yoa 
would  hale  him  in  love  with  ingenuity,  and  by  a  constant  practice  make  ik 
habitual  to  him,  you  must  take  care  that  it  never  procure  him  the  least  inccn- 
Tenience;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  own  confession,  bringing  always  with  ll 
perfect  impunity,  should  be,  besides,  encouraged  by  some  marks  of  approbatioo. 
If  his  excuse  be  such  at  any  time,  that  you  can  not  prove  it  to  have  any  fiilso- 
hood  in  it,  let  it  pass  for  true^  and  be  sure  not  to  show  any  suspicion  of  it  Lot 
him  keep  up  his  reputation  with  you  as  high  as  is  possible;  for  when  onoe  ho 
finds  he  has  k)et  that,  you  have  lost  a  great  and  your  best  hold  upon  him. 
Therefore,  let  him  not  think  he  has  the  character  of  a  liar  with  you,  as  long  m 
you  can  avoid  it  without  flattering  him  in  it  Thus,  some  slips  in  truth  may  bo 
overlooked.  But,  after  he  has  onoe  been  corrected  for  a  lie,  you  must  be  sure 
never  after  to  pardon  it  in  him,  whenever  you  find,  and  take  notice  to  him,  that 
he  is  guilty  of  it :  for  it  being  a  fault  whidi  he  has  been  forbid,  and  may,  unlea 
he  be  willful,  avoid,  the  repeating  of  it  is  perfoct  perverseness,  and  must  havo 
the  diastisement  due  to  that  offense. 

127.  This  is  what  I  have  thought  conooming  the  general  method  of  educating 
a  young  gentleman ;  which,  though  I  am  apt  to  suppose  may  have  some  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  course  of  his  education,  yet  I  am  fiir  fh>m  imagining  it  con* 
tains  all  those  particulars  which  his  growing  years,  or  peculiar  temper,  may 
require.  But  this  being  premised  in  general,  we  shall,  in  the  next  plaoe^  deooend 
to  a  more  partioular  consideration  of  the  several  parts  of  his  education. 

128.  Thai  whidi  evoiy  gentleman,  (that  takes  any  oaro  of  his  odacatioa,) 
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deiirefl  far  his  son,  besides  the  estate  he  leaves  him,  is  oontained,  (I  sappose^) 
In  these  four  things^  virtue,  wisdom,  breeding  and  learning.  I  will  not  trouble 
o^yself  whether  these  names  do  not  some  of  them  sometimes  stand  bf  the  same 
thing,  or  reallj  include  one  another.  It  serves  my  turn  here  to  follow  the  pop- 
ular use  of  these  wordi^  which  I  presume  is  dear  enough  to  make  me  be 
imderetood,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  do  difficulty  to  comprehend  my  meaning. 

129.  I  place  virtue  as  the  first  and  roost  necessary  of  those  endowments  that 
bek>Dg  to  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  as  absolutely  requisite  to  make  him  valued 
and  beloved  by  others,  acceptable  or  tolerable  to  liimselfl  Without  that^  I  think^ 
he  will  be  happy  neither  in  ttiis  nor  the  other  world. 

oca 

130.  As  the  foundation  of  this,  there  ought  very  early  to  be  imprinted  on  his 
jnind,  a  true  notion  of  God,  as  of  the  independent  Supreme  Beiug,  Author  and 
Maker  of  all  things,  from  whom  we  receive  all  our  good,  who  loves  us,  and 
gives  us  all  things:  and,  consequent  to  this,  instill  into  him  a  love  and  reverence 
of  this  Supreme  Being.  This  is  enough  to  begin  with,  without  going  to  explain 
this  matter  any  farther,  for  fear  lest  by  talking  too  early  to  him  of  spirits,  and 
being  unseasonably  forward  to  make  him  understand  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  that  infinite  Being,  his  head  be  either  filled  with  false,  or  perplexed 
with  unintelligible  notions  of  him.  Let  him  only  be  told  upon  occssion,  thai 
God  made  and  governs  all  things,  hears  and  sees  every  things  and  does  all  man- 
ner of  good  to  those  that  love  and  obey  him.  You  will  find,  that  being  told  of 
such  a  God,  other  thoughts  will  be  ^>t  to  rise  up  fast  enough  in  his  mind  about . 
him ;  which,  as  you  observe  them  to  have  any  mistakes,  you  must  set  right 
And  I  think  it  would  be  better,  if  men  generally  rested  in  such  an  idea  of  God, 
without  being  too  curious  in  their  notions  about  a  Being,  which  all  must  ac- 
knowledge incomprehensible;  whereby  many  who  have  not  strength  and  dear- 
sess  of  thought  to  distinguish  between  what  they  can,  and  what  they  can  not 
know,  run  themselves  into  superstition  or  atheism,  making  God  like  themselveSi 
or,  (because  they  can  not  comprehend  any  thing  else,)  none  at  aU.  And  I  am 
isgit  to  think  the  keeping  of  children  constantly  morning  and  evening  to  acts 
of  devotion  to  God,  as  to  their  Maker,  Preserver  and  Benefactor,  in  some  plain  and 
short  form  of  prayer,  suitable  to  their  age  and  capadty,  will  be  of  much  moro 
use  to  tliom  in  religion,  knowledge,  and  virtue^  than  to  distract  their  thoughts 
with  curious  inquiries  into  his  inscrutable  essence  and  being. 

•  SPIRITS. 

131.  Having  by  gentle  degrees,  as  you  find  him  capable  of  it,  settled  such  an 
idea  of  God  in  his  mind,  and  taught  him  to  pray  to  him,  and  praise  him  as  the 
Author  of  his  being,  and  of  all  the  good  he  does  or  can  ei^oy,  fbrbear  any  dit- 
courso  of  other  spirits,  till  the  mention  of  them  coming  in  his  way,  upon  occaiioii 
hereafter  to  be  set  down,  and  his  reading  the  Scripture-history,  put  him  upon 
that  inquiry. 

GOBLIKS. 

132.  But  even  then,  and  always  whilst  he  is  young,  be  sure  to  preserve  his 
tender  mind  fVom  all  impressions  and  notions  of  spirits  and  goblins,  or  any 
Iharful  apprehensions  in  the  dark.  This  he  will  be  in  danger  of  ftx>m  the  indis- 
cretion of  servants,  whose  usual  method  is  to  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in 
intjection,  by  telling  them  of  raw-head  and  bloody-bones^  and  ioch  other 
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names,  as  carry  with  them  the  ideas  of  something  terrible  and  hurifhl,  whkdi 
they  have  reason  to  be  afraid  o^  when  alone,  especially  in  the  dark.  This  mnH 
be  carefblly  prevented ;  for  though  by  this  foolish  way  they  may  keep  them  ttom 
little  fknlts,  yet  the  remedy  is  mach  worse  than  the  disease;  and  there  an 
stamped  upon  their  imaginations  ideas  that  follow  them  with  terror  and  aifrigfa^ 
ment  Such  bugbear  thoughts,  once  got  into  the  tender  minds  of  children,  and 
being  set  on  with  a  strong  impression  fh)m  the  dread  that  accompanies  such 
apprehensions,  sink  deep,  and  fasten  themselves  so,  as  not  easUy,  if  ever,  to  be 
C^t  out  again ;  and,  whilst  they  are  there,  frequently  haunt  them  with  strange 
visions,  making  children  dastards  when  alone,  and  afraid  of  their  shadows  and 
darkness  all  their  lives  after.  I  have  had  those  complain  to  me,  when  men, 
who  had  been  thus  used  when  young;  that,  though  their  reason  corrected  the 
wrong  ideas  they  had  taken  in,  and  they  were  satisfied,  that  there  was  no  causa 
to  fear  invisible  beings  more  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light;  yet  that  these 
notions  were  apt  still,  upon  any  occasion,  to  start  up  first  in  their  prepossessed 
fancies,  and  not  to  be  removed  without  some  pains.  And,  to  let  you  see  how 
lasting  frightful  images  are,  that  take  place  in  the  mind  early,  I  shall  here  teU  yon 
a  pretty  remarkable,  but  true  story :  there  was  in  a  town  in  the  west,  a  man  of  a 
disturbed  brain,  whom  the  boys  used  to  tease,  when  he  came  in  their  way :  thli 
fellow  one  day,  seeing  in  the  street  one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him, 
stepped  into  a  cutler's  shop  he  was  near,  and  there  seizing  on  a  naked  sword, 
made  afler  the  boy,  who  seeing  him  coming  so  armed,  betook  himself  to  his 
feet,  and  ran  for  his  life,  and  by  good  luck  had  strength  and  heels  enough  to 
reach  his  father's  house,  before  the  madman  could  get  up  to  him :  the  door  was 
only  latched ;  and  when  he  had  the  latch  in  his  hand,  he  turned  about  his  head 
to  see  how  near  his  pursuer  was,  who  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch,  with 
his  sword  up  ready  to  strike;  and  he  had  just  time  to  get  in  and  clap  to  the 
door  to  avoid  the  blow,  which,  though  his  body  escaped,  his  mind  did  not  This 
frightening  idea  made  so  deep  an  Impression  there,  that  it  lasted  many  years, 
if  not  all  his  life  after ;  for  telling  this  story  when  he  was  a  man,  he  said,  that 
after  that  time  till  then,  he  never  went  in  at  that  door,  (that  he  could  remember,) 
at  any  time,  without  looking  back,  whatever  business  he  had  in  his  head,  or 
how  little  soever,  before  he  came  thither,  he  thought  of  this  madman. 

If  children  were  let  alone,  they  would  be  no  more  afraid  in  the  dark  than  hi 
broad  sunshine ;  they  would  in  their  turns  as  much  welcome  the  one  for  sleep, 
as  the  other  to  play  in :  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  to  them,  by  any 
discourse,  of  more  danger,  or  terrible  things  in  the  one  than  the  other.  But,  if 
the  folly  of  any  one  about  them  should  do  them  this  hmm,  and  make  them 
think  there  is  any  difference  between  being  in  the  dark  and  winking,  you  must 
£^t  it  out  of  their  minds  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  let  them  know,  that  God,  who 
made  all  things  good  for  them,  made  the  night,  that  they  might  sleep  the  better 
and  quieter ;  and  that  they  being  under  his  protection,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
dark  to  hurt  them.  What  is  to  be  known  more  of  God  and  good  spirits,  is  to  bo 
deferred  till  the  time  we  shall  hereafter  mention ;  and  of  evil  spirits,  it  will  be 
well  if  you  can  keep  him  flrom  wrong  fancies  about  them,  till  he  is  ripe  for  that ' 
eort  of  knowledge. 

TRUTH.     OOOD-NATURX. 

e 
133.  Having  laid  the  foundations  of  virtue  in  a  true  notion  of  a  God,  such  aa 

the  creed  wisely  teaches,  as  &r  as  his  age  is  capable,  and  by  accustcHninghim  to 
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paj  to  him ;  the  next  thing  to  be  tiUcen  cure  oC  is  to  keep  him  exactlj  to 
q;>ee1ring  of  truth,  and  bj  all  the  ways  imaginable  inclining  him  to  be  good* 
natored.  Let  him  know,  that  twenty  faulto  are  sooner  to  be  forgiven  than  the 
■training  of  truth,  to  cover  any  one  by  an  excuse:  and  to  teach  him  betimes  to 
knre  and  be  good-natured  to  'others,  is  to  lay  early  the  true  foundation  of  an 
honest  man;  all  injustice  generally  springing  from  too  great  love  of  ourselves 
and  too  little  of  others. 

This  is  all  I  shall  say  of  this  matter  in  general,  and  is  enough  for  laying  the 
flnt  foundations  of  virtue  in  a  child.  As  he  grows  up,  the  tendency  of  his  nat- 
ural inclination  must  be  observed;  which,  as  it  inclines  him,  more  than  is  con- 
Tsnient,  on  one  or  the  other  side,  from  the  right  path  of  virtue,  ought  to  have 
pfoper  remedies  applied ;  for  few  of  Adam's  children  are  so  hi^py  as  not  to  bo 
bom  with  some  bias  in  their  natural  temper,  which  it  is  the  business  of  educa- 
tion either  to  take  oS,  or  counterbalance:  but  to  enter  into  particulars  of  this, 
would  be  beyond  the  design  of  this  short  treatise  of  education.  I  intend  not  a 
discourse  of  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  how  each  virtue  is  to  be  attained, 
and  every  particular  vice  by  its  peculiar  remedies  cured ;  though  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  most  ordinary  faults,  and  the  ways  to  be  used  in  oorrecting 
tiiem. 

WISDOM. 

ISi.  Wisdom  I  take,  in  the  popular  acceptation,  for  a  man's  managing  his 
business  ably,  and  with  foresight,  in  this  world.  This  is  the  product  of  a  goo^ 
natural  temper,  application  of  mind  and  experience  together,  and  so  above  the 
leadi  of  children.  The  greatest  thing  that  in  them  can  be  done  towards  it,  is 
to  hinder  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  being  cunning;  which  being  the  ape 
of  wisdom,  is  the  most  distant  from  it  that  can  be:  and,  as  an  ape,  for  the  like- 
ness it  has  to  a  man,  wanting  what  really  diould  make  him  so,  is  by  so  much 
the  uglier;  cunning  is  only  the  want  of  understanding;  which,  because  it  can 
not  compass  its  ends  by  direct  ways,  would  do  it  by  a  trick  and  dicumvention; 
and  the  mischief  of  it  is,  a  cunning  trick  helps  but  once,  but  hinders  ever  after. 
Ko  cover  was  ever  made  either  so  big,  or  so  fine,  as  to  hide  itsel£  Nobody 
was  ever  so  cunning,  as  to  conceal  their  being  so:  and  when  they  are  onoe 
discovered,  every  body  is  shy,  every  body  distrustf\il  of  crafty  men;  and  all  the 
world  forwardly  join  to  oppose  and  defeat  them :  whilst  the  open,  fair,  wise  man 
has  every  body  to  make  way  for  him,  and  goes  directly  to  his  buuness.  To  accus- 
tom a  child  to  have  true  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  till  he  has  them ; 
to  raise  bis  mind  to  great  and  worthy  thoughts;  and  to  keep  him  at  a  distance 
ttwa  falsehood,  and  cunning,  which  has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  fah»hood  in 
it ;  is  the  fittest  preparation  of  a  child  for  wisdom.  The  rest,  which  is  to  be 
learned  fh>m  time,  experience,  and  observation,  and  an  acquaintance  with  men, 
their  tempers  and  designs,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  ignorance  and  inadvert- 
tfioy  of  childhood,  or  the  inconsiderate  heat  and  unweariness  of  youth:  all  that 
can  be  done  towards  it,  during  this  unripe  age^  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  accustom 
them  to  truth  and  sincerity;  to  a  submission  to  reason;  and,  as  much  as  may 
be,  to  reflection  on  their  own  actions. 

BBEEDIKO. 

185.  The  next  good  quali^  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  is  good-breeding. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  ill-breeding;  the  one  a  sheepish  bashfUness;  and  the 
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other,  a  mitbeooming  negligence  and  disreipect  in  our  oerriage;  both  wUeb 
■re  avoided,  by  dol j  obeenring  this  one  rale,  Not  to  think  meanlj  of  ounelfe^ 
and  not  to  think  meanl  j  of  others. 

136.  The  first  part  of  this  rule  most  not  be  understood  in  oppoaitioa  to 
humility,  but  to  assurance.  We  ought  not  to  thhik  to  well  of  ourselTea^  m  to 
stand  upon  our  own  yalue ;  and  assume  to  ourselyet  a  preference  before  oChen^ 
because  of  any  advantage  we  may  imag^e  we  have  over  them ;  but  modesty 
to  take  wliat  is  offered,  when  it  is  our  due.  But  yet  we  ought  to  think  to  well 
of  ourselves,  as  to  peform  those  actions  which  are  incumbent  on,  and  expected 
of  us,  without  discomposure  or  disorder,  in  whose  presence  soever  we  are,  keeping 
that  respect  and  distance  which  is  due  to  every  one*s  rank  and  quality.  Then 
is  often  in  people,  especially  children,  a  clownish  shameftcedness  beft>re  stnm- 
gers,  or  those  above  them ;  they  are  confounded  in  their  thoughts,  words^  and 
looks,  and  so  lose  themselves  in  that  confbsion,  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  any 
thing,  or  at  least  not  to  do  it  with  that  freedom  and  gracefulness  which  pleats^ 
and  makes  them  acceptable.  The  only  cure  for  this,  as  for  any  other  mitoar> 
riage,  is  by  use  to  introduce  the  contrary  habit.  But  since  we  can  not  accustooi 
ourselves  to  converse  with  strangers,  and  persons  of  quality,  without  being  in 
their  company,  nothing  can  cure  this  pari  of  ill-breeding  but  change  and  variety 
of  company,  and  that  of  persons  above  us. 

137.  As  the  before-mentioned  consists  in  too  great  a  concern  how  to  behay* 
ourselves  towards  others,  so  the  other  part  of  ill-breeding  lies  in  the  appearance 
of  too  little  care  of  pleasing  or  showing  respect  to  those  we  have  to  do  with. 
To  avoid  this  these  two  things  are  requisite :  first,  a  disposition  of  the  mind  not 
to  offend  others;  and  secondly,  the  most  acceptable  and  agpreeable  way  of  ex- 
pressing that  disposition.  From  the  one,  men  are  called  civil ;  from  the  other, 
well-fashioned.  The  latter  of  these  is  that  decency  and  gracefhlness  of  lookup 
voice,  words,  motions,  gestures,  and  of  all  the  whole  outward  demeanor,  whidi 
takes  in  company,  and  makes  those  with  whom  we  may  converse  easy  and  well 
pleased.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  language  whereby  that  internal  civility  of  the 
mind  is  expressed ;  which,  as  other  languages  are,  being  very  much  governed 
by  the  fashion  and  custom  of  every  country,  must  in  the  rules  and  practice  of 
it,  be  learned  chiefly  fh>m  observation,  and  the  carriage  of  those  who  are  allowed 
to  be  exactly  well-bred.  The  other  part,  which  lies  deeper  than  the  outside^  k 
that  general  good-will  and  regard  for  all  people,  which  makes  any  one  have  * 
care  not  to  show,  in  liis  carriage,  any  contempt,  disrespect,  or  neglect  of  them ; 
but  to  express,  according  to  the  fashion  and  way  of  that  country,  a  respect  and 
value  for  them,  according  to  their  rank  ^nd  condition.  It  is  a  disposition  of  the 
mhid  that  shows  itself  in  the  carriage,  whereby  a  man  avoids  making  any  one 
uneasy  in  conversation. 

I  shall  take  notice  of  four  qualities,  that  are  most  directly  opposite  to  this  fint 
and  most  taking  of  all  the  social  virtues.  And  from  some  one  of  these  four,  It 
is,  that  incivility  commonly  has  its  rise.  I  shall  set  them  down,  that  children 
may  be  preserved  or  recovered  fh>m  their  ill  influence. 

B0U0HKS8S. 

1.  The  first  is  a  natural  roughness,  which  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant  to 
others,  so  tliat  he  has  no  deference  for  their  inclinations,  tempers,  or  conditions. 
It  is  the  sure  badge  of  a  down,  not  to  mind  what  pleases  or  displeases  those  he  It 
with;  and  yet  one  may  often  find  a  man,  in  fiudiionable  clothes,  give  an  iia* 
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bounded  swing  to  hii  own  humor,  aadmlforittojfiitleoroTeminMijronethrt 
■tends  in  its  w»j,  with  a  perfect  indifferency  how  they  take  it  This  it  a  bm- 
telity  that  every  one  sees  and  abhors,  and  nobody  can  be  eaqr  with:  and  thera- 
fiwe  this  finds  no  place  in  any  one,  who  would  be  thought  to  hare  the  least 
tinetnre  of  good-breeding.  For  the  yery  end  and  business  of  good-breeding  is 
to  supple  the  natural  stiffbess,  and  so  soften  men^s  tempera,  that  they  may  bend 
to  a  oomplianoe,  and  accommodate  themselres  to  those  they  have  to  do  with. 

oovnifPT. 

S.  Contempt,  or  want  of  due  respect,  disooTcred  either  in  looks,  words^  or 
gestums:  this,  from  whomsoerer  it  comes,  brings  always  uneasiness  with  U; 
tat  nobody  can  ocmtontedly  bear  being  sli^ted* 

CEVBOBIOUBima.     RAZLLIBT. 

8.  Censoriousness,  and  finding  fault  with  others,  has  a  direct  oppoMoa  to 
csirility.  Men,  whatever  they  are,  or  are  not  guilty  oC  would  not  have  their 
fimlts  displayed,  and  set  in  open  view  and  broad  daylight,  before  their  own,  or 
other  people's  eyes.  Blemishes  affixed  to  any  one^  alwa3rs  cany  shame  with 
ibem :  and  the  discovery,  or  even  bare  imputation  of  any  defect,  is  not  bomo 
without  some  uneasiness.  Raillery  is  the  most  re&ned  way  of  exposing  toe 
fiMiIts  of  others ;  but,  because  it  is  usually  done  with  wit  and  good  kngnage, 
and  gives  entertainment  to  the  company,  people  are  led  into  a  mistake^  and, 
where  it  keeps  within  fair  bounds,  there  is  no  incivility  in  it:  and  so  the  pleas- 
antry of  this  sort  of  conversation  often  introduces  it  amongst  people  of  the  bet- 
ter rank ;  and  such  talkers  are  favorably  heard,  and  generally  applauded  by  toe 
laughter  of  the  by-standers  on  their  side :  but  they  ought  to  consider,  that  toe 
entertainment  of  the  rest  of  the  company  is  at  the  cost  of  that  one,  who  is  set 
out  in  their  burlesque  colors,  who,  therefore,  is  not  without  uneasiness,  unless 
toe  subject,  for  which  he  is  rallied,  be  really  in  itself  matter  of  commendation ; 
for  toen  the  pleasant  images  and  representations  which  make  the  raillery,  carry- 
ing praise  as  well  as  sport  with  toem,  the  rallied  person  also  finds  his  account^ 
and  takes  part  in  toe  diversion.  But,  because  toe  nice  management  of  so 
nioe  and  ticklish  a  business,  wherein  a  little  slip  may  spoil  all,  is  not  every 
body's  talent,  I  toink  toose,  who  would  secure  toemselves  from  provoking  othen^ 
especially  all  young  people,  should  carefiiUy  abstain  from  raillery ;  wMdi,  by 
a  small  mistake,  or  any  wrong  turn,  may  leave  upon  the  mind  of  those,  who 
are  made  uneasy  by  it,  the  lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantiy,  though 
wittily,  taunted  Ibr  something  censurable  in  them. 

OOXTBADICnOK. 

Besides  raillery,  contradiction  is  a  kind  of  censoriousness,  where-in  ill-breed- 
ing often  shows  itself  Complaisance  does  not  require  that  we  should  always 
admit  all  toe  reasonings  or  relations  that  the  company  is  entertained  wito;  no^ 
nor  silently  let  pass  all  that  is  vented  in  our  hearing.  The  opposing  the  opm- 
Sons,  and  rectifying  toe  mistakes  of  otoers,  is  what  truto  and  diari^  sometimes 
require  of  us,  and  civility  does  not  oppose^  if  it  be  done  wito  due  caution  and 
oare  of  circumstances.  But  there  are  some  people,  that  one  may  observe  pos- 
sessed, as  it  were,  with  toe  spirit  of  contradiction,  that  steadily,  and  witboot 
regard  to  right  or  wrong,  oppose  some  one,  or  pertutps  every  one  of  the  oooi* 
jpany,  whatever  toey  say.    lliis  is  so  visible  and  outrageous  a  way  of  censiirlii|^ 
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that  nobodjT  can  aToid  tfainkiDg  hiiDBelf  injured  by  it  All  oppoiition  to  wiiil 
another  man  has  said,  is  ao  apt  to  be  aoapected  of  oenaorionaneaa,  and  ia  so  sdk 
dom  received  without  some  sort  of  humiliation,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  in  tba 
gentlest  manner,  and  softest  words  can  be  found ;  and  such  as,  with  the  whoto 
deportment,  may  express  no  forwardness  to  contradict  All  marks  of  respecft 
and  good-will  ought  to  accompany  it,  that  whilst  we  gain  the  argument^  w* 
may  not  lose  the  esteem  of  those  that  hear  us. 

CApnousrass. 

4.  Captiousness  is  another  fault  opposite  to  civility,  not  only  because  it  often 
produces  misbecoming  and  provoking  expressions  and  carriage,  bat  becaoae  it 
is  a  tacit  accusation  and  reproach  of  some  incivility,  taken  notice  of  in  thoio 
whom  we  are  ang^  with.  Such  a  suspicion,  or  intimation,  can  not  be  boroo 
by  any  one  without  uneasiness.  Besides,  one  angry  body  discomposes  tfaa 
whole  company,  and  the  harmony  ceases  upon  any  such  jarring. 

The  happiness,  that  all  men  so  steadily  pursue,  consisting  in  pleasure,  it  is  easj 
to  see  why  the  civil  are  more  acceptable  than  the  useful  The  ability,  sincerity, 
and  good  intention,  of  a  man  of  weight  and  worth,  or  a  real  fiiend,  seldom 
atone  for  the  uneasiness,  that  is  produced  by  his  grave  and  solid  representationa. 
Power  and  riches,  nay  virtue  itself^  are  valued  only  as  conducing  to  our  happi* 
ness;  and,  therefore,  he  recommends  himself  ill  to  another  as  aiming  at  his 
happiness,  who,  in  the  services  he  does  him,  makes  him  uneasy  in  the  manner 
of  doing  them.  He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  converses  with  eaq^t 
without  debasing  himself  to  low  and  servile  flattery,  has  found  the  true  art  of 
living  in  the  world,  and  being  both  welcome  and  valued  every  where.  Civilly 
therefore,  is  wliat,  in  the  first  place,  should  with  great  care  be  made  habitual 
to  children  and  young  people.  • 

BREEDIKO. 

138.  There  is  another  fault  in  good  manners,  and  that  is,  excess  of  ceremony 
and  an  obstinate  persisting  to  force  upon  another  what  is  not  his  due,  and  what 
he  can  not  take  without  folly  or  shame.  This  seems  rather  a  design  to  expose^ 
than  oblige;  or,  at  least,  looks  like  a  contest  for  mastery;  and,  at  best^  is  bat 
troublesome,  and  so  can  be  no  part  of  good-breeding,  which  has  no  other  use  or 
end,  but  to  make  people  easy  and  satisfied  in  their  conversation  with  us.  This 
is  a  fault  few  young  people  are  apt  to  fall  into ;  but  yet,  if  they  are  ever  guQty 
of  it,  or  are  suspected  to  incline  that  way,  they  should  be  told  of  it,  and  warned 
of  this  mistaken  civility.  The  thing  they  should  endeavor  and  aim  at  in  con- 
versation, should  be  to  show  respect,  esteem,  and  good-will,  by  paying  to  every 
one  that  common  ceremony  and  regard,  which  is  in  civility  due  to  them.  To 
do  this,  without  a  suspicion  of  flattery,  dissimulation,  or  meanness,  is  a  great 
skill,  which  good  sense,  reason,  and  good  company,  can  only  teach;  but  is  of  ao 
much  use  in  civil  life,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  studying. 

139.  Though  the  managing  ourselves  well  in  this  part  of  our  behavior  has 
the  name  of  good-breeding,  as  if  peculiarly  the  efiect  of  education ;  yet^  as  I 
have  said,  young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed  about  it;  I  mean, 
about  putting  off  their  hats,  and  making  legs  modishly.  Teach  them  humility, 
and  to  be  good-natured,  if  you  can,  and  this  sort  of  manners  will  not  be  want- 
ing: being  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  care  not  to  show  any  slighting,  or  contempt 
of  any  one  in  conversation.    What  are  the  most  allowed  and  esteemed  ways  of 
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•zpraflsiiig  thiiy  we  lutye  aboye  observed.  It  is  as  peculiar  and  difliHrenty  in 
fleyeral  countries  of  the  world,  as  their  languages;  and,  therefoie,  if  it  bo  ri^tlj 
considered,  rules  and  discourses,  made  to  children  about  it^  are  as  useless  and 
impertinent,  as  it  would  be,  now  and  then,  to  give  a  rule  or  two  of  the  Spanish 
tongue^  to  one  that  converses  onlj  with  Englishmen.  Be  as  hnsy  as  you  please 
with  discourses  of  civility  to  jour  son;  such  as  is  his  company,  such  will  bo  hit 
manners.  A  plowman  of  your  neighborhood,  that  has  never  been  out  of  hit 
parish,  read  what  lectures  you  please  to  him,  will  be  as  soon  in  his  language,  as 
his  carriage,  a  courtier;  that  ia^  in  neither  wUl  be  more  polite,  than  those  be 
nses  to  converse  with :  and,  therefore,  of  this  no  other  care  can  be  taken,  till  he 
be  of  an  age  to  have  a  tutor  put  to  him,  who  must  not  fidl  to  be  a  well-bred 
man.  And,  in  good  earnest,  if  I  were  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  so  children  do 
nothing  out  of  obstinacy,  pride,  and  ill-nature,  it  is  no  great  matter  how  they 
put  off  their  hats,  or  make  legs.  If  you  can  teach  them  to  love  and  respect 
other  people,  they  will,  as  their  age  requires  it,  find  ways  to  express  it  accepta- 
bly to  every  one,  according  to  the  fiuhions  they  have  been  used  to :  and  as  to 
their  notions,  and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  a  dandng-master,  as  has  been  said, 
when  it  is  fit,  will  teach  them  what  is  most  becoming.  In  the  mean  time,  when 
they  are  young,  people  expect  not  that  children  should  be  over-mindfhl  of  these 
ceremonies ;  carelessness  is  allowed  to  that  age,  and  becomes  them  as  well  as 
compliments  do  grown  people :  or,  at  least,  if  some  very  nice  people  will  think 
it  a  fault,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  fault  that  should  be  overlooked,  and  left  to  time,  a  tutor, 
and  conversation,  to  cure:  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  not  worth  your  while  to 
have  your  son,  (as  I  often  see  children  are,)  molested  or  chid  about  it;  but 
where  there  is  pride,  or  ill-nature,  appearing  in  his  carriage,  there  he  must  be 
persuaded,  or  shamed  out  of  it 

INTEBBUFnOK. 

Though  children  when  little,  should  not  be  much  perplexed  with  rules  and 
oeremonious  parts  of  breeding;  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  unmannerliness  very  apt 
to  grow  up  with  young  people,  if  not  early  restrained;  and  that  is  a  forward- 
ness to  interrupt  others  that  are  speaking,  and  to  stop  them  with  some  contra- 
diction. Whether  the  custom  of  disputing,  and  the  reputation  of  parts,  and 
learning  usually  given  to  it,  as  if  it  were  the  only  standard  and  evidence  of 
knowledge,  make  young  men  so  forward  to  watch  occasions  to  correct  others  in 
their  discourse,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportunity  of  showing  their  talents;  so  it 
is,  that  I  have  found  scholars  most  blamed  in  this  point  There  can  not  be  a 
greater  rudeness,  than  to  interrupt  another  in  the  current  of  his  discourse;  for, 
if  there  be  not  impertinent  folly  in  answering  a  man  before  we  know  what  he 
will  say,  yet  it  is  a  plain  declaration,  that  we  are  weary  to  hear  him  talk  any 
longer,  and  have  a  disesteem  of  what  he  says;  which  we.  Judging  not  fit  to 
entertain  the  company,  desire  them  to  give  audience  to  us,  who  have  something 
to  produce  worth  their  attention.  This  shows  a  very  great  disrespect,  and  can 
not  but  be  offensive ;  and  yet,  this  is  what  almost  all  interruption  constantly  • 
carries  with  it  To  which,  if  there  be  added,  as  is  usual,  a  correoting  of  any 
mistake,  or  a  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  a  mark  of  yet  greater 
pride  and  self-oonceitedness,  when  we  thus  intrude  ourselves  for  teachers,  and 
take  upon  us,  either  to  set  another  right  hi  his  story,  or  show  the  mistakes  of 
his  judgment 

I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  think  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinions  in 
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oonvenHttion,  nor  oppoaition  in  men's  disoouraes:  this  would  be  to  teke  swaif 
the  greatest  adyaatage  of  sodetj,  and  the  improvements  that  are  to  be  mada 
by  ingenious  company,  where  the  light  is  to  be  got  from  the  opposite  argoingi 
of  men  of  parts,  showing  the  different  sides  of  things,  and  their  Tartoos  aspeola 
and  probabilities,  would  be  quite  lost,  if  eyerj  one  were  obliged  to  asKOl  ta^ 
and  say  after  the  first  speaker.  It  is  not  the  owning  one's  dissent  from  anotber 
that  I  speak  against,  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  Young  men  should  be 
taught  not  to  be  forward  to  interpose  their  opinions,  unless  asked,  or  when 
others  have  done,  and  are  silent;  and  then  only  by  way  of  inquiry,  not  instroiy 
tion.  The  positive  asserting,  and  the  magisterial  air,  should  be  avoided;  and 
when  a  general  pause  of  the  whole  company  affords  an  opportunity,  they  may 
modestly  put  in  their  question  as  learners. 

This  becoming  decency  will  not  doud  their  parts,  nor  weaken  the  strength  of 
their  reason ;  but  bespeak  the  more  favorable  attention,  and  give  what  they  n^ 
the  greater  advantege.  An  ill  ai^gument,  or  ordinary  observation,  thus  faitrodueed, 
with  some  civil  preface  of  deference  and  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  will 
procure  them  more  credit  and  esteem,  than  the  sharpest  wit,  or  profoundeat 
science,  with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  management ;  which  alwa3rs  shocki 
the  hearers,  and  leaves  an  ill  opinion  of  the  man,  though  he  get  the  better  of  it 
in  the  argument. 

DISPUTX. 

This,  therefore,  should  be  carefully  watched  in  young  people,  stopped  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  contrary  habit  introduced  in  all  their  conversation:  and  the 
rather,  because  Wwardness  to  telk,  fhequent  interruptions  in  arguing,  and  loud 
wrangling,  are  too  often  observable  amongst  grown  people,  even  of  rank  amongst 
us.  The  Indians,  whom  we  coll  barbarous,  observe  much  more  decency  and 
civility  in  their  discourses  and  conversation,  giving  one  another  a  fiadr  silent 
hearing,  till  they  have  quite  done ;-  and  then  answering  them  calmly,  and  with- 
out noise  or  passion.  And  if  it  be  not  so  in  this  civilized  part  of  the  woiid, 
we  must  impute  it  to  a  neglect  in  education,  which  has  not  yet  reformed  this 
ancient  piece  of  barbarity  amongst  us.  Was  it  not,  think  you,  an  entertaining 
spectacle,  to  see  two  ladies  of  quality  accidentally  seated  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  room,  set  round  with  company,  fall  into  a  dispute,  and  grow  so  eager  in  i^ 
that  in  the  heat  of  their  controversy,  edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards^ 
they  were  in  a  little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
where  they  for  a  good  while  managed  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game-oocki 
in  the  pit,  without  minding  or  taking  any  notice  of  the  circle,  which  could  not 
all  the  while  fbrbear  smiling  ?  This  I  was  told  by  a  person  of  quality,  who  was 
present  at  the  combat,  and  did  not  omit  to  reflect  upon  the  indecencies^  that 
warmth  in  dispute  often  runs  people  into ;  which,  since  custom  makes  too  fre- 
quent, education  should  take  the  more  care  ot  There  is  nobody  but  condemne 
this  in  others,  though  they  overlook  it  in  themselves:  and  many  who  are  sensi* 
ble  of  it  in  themselves,  and  resolve  against  it,  can  not  get  rid  of  an  ID  custom, 
which  neglect  in  their  education  has  suffered  to  settle  into  an  habit 

COMPANT. 

140.  What  has  been  above  said  concerning  company,  would,  perhaps,  if  il 
were  well  reflected  on,  give  us  a  larger  prospect,  and  let  us  see  how  much  fitf* 
ther  ito  influence  reaches.     It  is  not  the  modes  of  civility  alone,  thai  are 
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Imprinted  bj  oonvenation;  the  tincture  of  company  sinks  deeper  than  the 
outside ;  and  poesiblj,  if  a  true  estimate  were  made  of  the  morality  and  religions 
of  the  world,  we  should  find,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  receiyed  even 
those  opinions  and  ceremonies  thej  would  die  for,  rather  firom  the  fashions  of 
their  countries,  and  the  constant  practice  of  those  about  them,  than  from  any 
oonriction  of  their  reasons.  I  mention  this  only  to  let  you  see  of  what  moment 
I  think  company  is  to  your  son  in  all  the  parts  of  his  life,  and,  therefore,  how 
much  that  one  part  is  to  be  weighed  and  provided  for,  it  being  of  greater  force 
to  work  upon  him  than  all  you  can  do  besides. 
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rach  proportions,  that  ho  was  satisfied  to  open  its  treasnres  to  tho 
public  in  his  lifetime. 

In  186  5y  Dr.  Green  placed  his  lai^  miscellaneous  library  of  about 
five  thousand  volumes,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and 
Library  Association,*  to  be  used  as  a  consulting  and  reference 
library  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years.  As  this  period  was 
about  to  expire,  Dr.  Green  in  November,  1859,  made  known  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Lyceum  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  his  desire  to 
endow  a  public  library,  by  the  donation  of  these  volumes  with  ad- 
ditions, to  the  city  of  Worcester,  *'  in  trust  for  the  free  use  of  the 
citizens  and  public  forever  as  a  library  of  consultation  and  refer- 
ence." Tlic  directors  and  members  of  the  Lyceum  and  Association 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  and  signified  to  the  mayor  their 
desire  to  transfer  to  the  city  their  library  as  the  foundation  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  '*  provided  suitable  arrangements  and  appropriation! 
are  made  for  its  reception." 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1859,  the  mayor  communicated  to  the 
City  Council  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Green,  and  the  Worcester  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association,  whereon  resolutions  were  passed — recog- 
nizing *^  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
proposed  gifts,"  and  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Education  to 
consider  and  report  the  action  necessary  in  the  premises. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1859,  Dr.  Green  executed  a  deed  of 
gift  to  the  city  of  Worcester  in  its  corporate  capacity,  by  which 
the  library  owned  by  him  and  in  possession  of  the  **  Worcester 
Lyceum  and  Library  Association "  was  granted  and  conveyed  for 
the  free  use  of  the  citizens  and  the  public  forever,  on  condition  *^  that 
tlie  manAgcmont  of  the  Library,  the  custody  of  the  books,  and  the 
regulations  under  which  they  may  be  used  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  twelve  Directors,  two  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  an- 
nually, and  shall  hold  their  oflnces  six  years  each,"  and  also  on  con- 
dition that  the  city  shall  pay  the  salary  of  a  competent  Librarian  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Directors,  and  shall  fiimish  a  suitable  libraiy- 

*The  WoBCBSTBR  LrcBUM  was  formed  November  4th,  1629.  for  the  mutual  liwinictloii 
and  Improvement  of  its  members  by  means  of  debates » scientific  lectures  and  boolia.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  permanent  organizations  under  the  Lvceum  movement  of  Josiah  llolbrqpki 
commenced  in  1826.  The  first  President,  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  who  presided  Id  tbs 
meeting  at  Citlumbian  Hall,  Boston  in  1830,  out  of  which  originated  the  American  lostitutt 
of  Inst  ruction. 

Ths  Young  Men^M  Library  AttoeiuHan  was  Instituted  in  August,  1662,  into  which  was  al^ 
sorbed  the  *'  Young  Men's  Christian  AsMCiatlon,"  formed  about  the  same  lime,  and  io  1666, 
ths  Young  Men's  Rhetorical  Society,  formed  In  1&19.  In  1$54,  a  Natural  IlUtorjr  Department 
was  organized,  to  which  was  transferred  the  "  Worcester  Natural  Wftnry  Society  in  posse** 
rion  of  the  A  merican  Antiquarian  Society.  In  1855,  the  Lyceum  and  Awoclatinfi  were  united, 
•ml  by  act  of  the  Legislature  Incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  **  Worcester  Lyceum  and 
Ubrary  AssociatioD." 
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building  for  the  books  to  be  secare  against  fire,  ''on  a  plan  to  h$ 
approved  by  the  Directors,  and  to  be  open  at  all  proper  hoorii  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  according  to  the  regalations  of  the  Directon." 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  city  anthorities,  passed  December  SSrd^ 
1859,  a  Free  Public  Library  was  established,  and  the  donations  of 
Dr.  Green  and  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association,  the 
former  consisting  of  7,000  volumes,  and  the  latter  of  4,500  volumety 
were  accepted ;  and  at  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  all  the  necessary  powers 
for  appointing  a  librarian,  and  all  subordinate  officers,  and  expend- 
ing any  money  which  may  be  appropriated  for  the  erection,  famir 
ture  and  repairs  of  a  building,  and  warming  and  lighting  the  same, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  books.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislatare  ap- 
proved February  2,  1860,  the  action  of  the  city  authorities  was 
approved,  and  the  City  Council  are  authorized  to  provide  for  tiia 
erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  to  appropriate  annually  the 
further  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 
A  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Green  Library  of  Refer- 
ence, the  Free  Circulating  Library  and  other  kindred  institntiont 
was  commenced  in  1860,  on  Elm  street,  and  was  opened  for  oecn- 
pancy  in  1862 — at  a  cost  for  site,  building,  and  equipment  of 
$30,000. 

According  to  the  (third)  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  sub- 
mitted January,  1863,  there  were  in  January,  1863,  in  the  Free 
Public  Library  Building  of  Worcester,  about  20,000  volumes,  vii., 
in  the  Green  Library,  10,000  volumes;  in  the  Circulating  Depart- 
ment, 6,077  volumes;  in  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Library, 
3,500  volumes ;  in  the  Worcester  Farmer^s  Club  Library,  500  volumes, 
besides  the  Cabinet  and  Library  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History 
Society.  To  the  annual  increase  of  the  library  by  donation,  Dr. 
Green  has  been  the  largest  contributor.  He  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege, not  always  appreciated  by  the  collectors  of  valuable  books,  of 
sharing  with  his  fellow-citizens,  the  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  consulting  and  reading  the  oldest  and  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  human  knowledge  and  intellectual  enjoyment 

The  Directors  in  their  Report  for  1862,  remark: 

"  Tho  Free  Public  Library  is  now  ft  fixed  and  permanent  institution  of  the  dtj. 
It  has  overcome  the  difficulties  and  oppositiona  of  its  origin  and  is  an  incorpMm- 
ted  portion  of  our  educational  system.  Already  the  number  of  those  availing 
themselves  of  its  privileges  is  grater  than  that  of  the  scholars  in  our  public 
schools.  Nor  are  these  privileges  few  or  slight  The  Green  Library  is  one,  the 
possession  of  which,  whether  we  regard  the  number  or  the  character  of  ill 
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books,  might  justly  be  a  source  of  coDgratulatioD  and  pride  to  any  community. 
It  is  already  nearly  as  large  as  the  Library  of  Mr.  Paricer,  presented  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  much  better  adapted  to  the  varied  wants  of  a  community  like 
Worcester.  It  contains  neariy  twice  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  Dowse 
Library  of  Cambridge,  whose  consecration  to  the  public  use  was  deemed  worthy 
a  public  celebration,  and  an  oration  by  Mr.  Everett 

In  its  Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries  and  Gazetteers,  works  of  general  reference; 
in  its  historical  department,  European  and  American ;  in  its  illustrated  books  of 
art  and  architecture;  in  its  collection  of  works  on  Natural  Science,  choice  and 
costly ;  in  its  books  of  Geography  and  travels  and  in  all  its  miscellaneous  de- 
partments, the  Green  Library  is  rich  and  ample.  It  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge 
Dobly  and  generously  provided  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  our  city.  And  it  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  and  proper  that  in  this  city,  distinguished  for  the  mechani- 
cal genius  and  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  for  their  independence  of  thought  and 
restless  desire  for  progress,  in  matters  both  physical  and  intellectual,  there 
should  be  one  public  place  consecrated  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  free  and 
universal,  within  whose  walls  the  jar  of  political  and  religious  discord  may 
never  come,  all  wliose  influences  shall  be  softening  and  elevating,  improving  the 
diaracter  of  the  present  generation  and  moulding  the  next  for  something  still 
higher  and  better." 

Among  the  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Directors  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Library  are  the  following : — 

All  persons  resident  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  fifitea  jrears  old  and  upwards, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Circulating  Department  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  on  subscribing  tlie  following  agreement : 

/  htrtby  certify  thai  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Worcester^  and  in  considera- 
Hon  cf  the  right  to  use  the  Free  Public  Library^  ayree  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
that  may  be.  provided  for  its  government 

One  book  may  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  kept  two  weeks;  but  recent  additions 
may  be  limited  to  a  circulation  of  one  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Library 
Committee. 

A  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  shall  be  assessed  on  every  book  kept  over  time, 
payable  on  its  return.  No  pen  or  pencil  marks  shall  be  made  in  books.  Per- 
sons taking  books  shall  be  lield  responsible  for  tlicir  loss  or  injury ;  and  when  a 
set  is  broken  by  a  loss  of  one,  this  responsibility  extends  to  the  whole  set. 
Should  it  bv  necessary  to  send  for  a  book  kept  beyond  the  time  allowed,  the 
expense  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  keeping  it 

The  Library  will  be  open  from  9,  A.  M.,  to  1,  P.  M. ;  from  2  to  6,  P.  M.,  and  from 
6|  to  8,  P.  M.    On  Saturday,  it  will  be  open  until  9,  P.  M. 

The  Green  Library  shall  be  open  daily  to  the  public,  during  Uie  same  hours  pre- 
scribed for  the  Circulating  Department 

The  public  may  take  down  fineely  any  of  the  i>ooks  of  reference  on  the  North 
side  of  the  lower  floor.  Other  books  will  be  promptly  delivered  by  the  Librarian, 
on  verbal  application,  and  must  be  returned  to  him  again,  before  leaving  the  room. 

Persons  may  ask  for  as  many  books  as  they  require,  for  purposes  of  consulta- 
tion and  reading,  and  are  entitled  to  all  proper  &cilities  for  their  use.  Provided, 
that  in  case  of  rare  and  costly  works,  the  Librarian  may  adopt  such  additional  re- 
strictions as  prove  necessary. 

The  library  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Z.  Baker,  as  librarian,  with 

two  assistants. 
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Plans  of  Haten  ScHooL-BuiLDDro,  CmcAOO^  Illikois. 

Thb  Hayek  School-building,  named  after  Lxttheb  Hayek,  the  Preflident  of 
the  Board  of  Education  at  the  time,  and  who  had  been  an  actiYe  member  of  the 
same  since  1 851,  is  located  on  Wabash  AYonue,  south  of  Twelfth  Street  The  lot 
has  a  frontage  of  150  feet  The  buidmg  is  three  stories  high,  besides  a  basement 
and  an  attic.  The  plans  here  shown  are  of  the  principal  story  and  the  attic,  the 
latter  of  which  is  14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  a  hall  66  feet  by  38  feet 
8  inches,  for  general  exercises  of  the  school,  with  closets  for  apparatus,  teachers* 
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dosets,  and  wardrobes  attached ;  and  a  Gymnasium  in  which  the  female  pupQs 
of  the  school  may  exerdse,  in  inclement  weather.    Owing  to  the  pecuUar  con- 
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(tracthm  of  the  roof;  this  atUc  gtorj  ia  quits  u  aBrricekble  Ibr  the  porpote  Sir 
which  it  WBB  dssigned,  u  iroold  b«Te  bma  either  of  the  Inll  fUxitm,  and  it  ooit 
much  lesi.  The  bMemeot  i*  maiol;  divided  into  foor  large  rooma,  with  cani> 
don,  and  stairwafB;  one  of  the  rooma  b^ag  tued  lor  Riel,  and  tbe  bslanoe  aa  a 
pUce  of  recreation  for  tbe  boys,  in  foul  weather.  The  priocipal  or  gnnmdSocr, 
(one  of  the  two  ahowQ  In  the  annexed  engnflng^  Fig.  3.,)  ba*  Cxir  acfaool-toomi, 
each  luiTiDg  ■  wardrobe  and  teacher's  doaet  attached ;  apacioaa  ccwridon,  with 
a  each  aide  of  the  honae  tor  pupDa,  and  a  principal  entranoe  ia 


front  Ilie  aide  doon  do  not  opan  directlj  into  the  conidot^  bat  into  Teatl< 
bale^  from  whiob,  other  doon  open  to  the  conidon  and  klM  to  tbe  BtBirwa;r* 
leading  to  tlie  basement.  The  second  and  third  Soon  onlj  dlSbr  from  the  flnt 
in  having  window^  In  placeof  theontaidedoonandTeitibQleaof  theflnt  Qoor; 
and  the  aeoond  Soor  hai  a  leoeptioa  or  Frinoipal'a  retiring  room,  abont  10  hj  M 
feet,  cut  oir  from  that  port  of  the  corridor  towards  the  front  of  the  booM. 
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By  an  examination  of  the  plans,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  pupils  in  passing  to 
and  fixun  the  school-rooms,  will  generally  pass  through  the  wardrobes.  Each 
of  these  rooms  are  wainscoted  fh>m  the  floor  up  about  2|  feet,  and  the  corridors 
and  wardrobes  from  6  to  7  feet,  with  boards,  neatly  grained  and  vamiahed,  (as 
is  all  the  interior  wood-work,)  and  above  these  on  each  side  of  the  rooms  are 
blackboards. 

The  rooms  are  ventilated  through  the  large  ventilating  shafts  or  buttresses  in 
the  exterior  walls.  The  building  is  68  by  86  feet  on  the  ground,  and  each 
school-room  27  by  33  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  The  exterior  (Fig.  1,)  is  in  a  plain 
Amerioo-Italian  style  of  architecture ;  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  thing  like  orna- 
mentation, save  in  its  bold  projecting  buttresses  which  form  the  ventilating  and 
chimney  shafts  before  mentioned;  its  deeply  recessed  doorway  in  front,  with 
massive  buttresses  on  each  side ;  and  its  elegant  Manaard  root,  the  steep  sloping 
sides  of  which,  covered  with  slate,  and  pierced  with  Dormer  windows,  gives  it 
altogether  a  unique  and  pleasing  effect  Externally,  the  finish  of  the  basement 
to  the  principal  floor  is  stone.  Above  this  the  building  is  faced  with  red  pressed 
brick,  neatly  pointed,  and  has  stone-dressings  to  doors,  windows,  buttresses,  etc. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  a  boiler  located  in  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the  buUd- 
mg,  and  covered  with  a  lean-to  roof  rising  no  higher  than  the  basement. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  tubular  form,  twelve  feet  long  by  forty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  of  quarter  inch  best  American  iron,  steam  dome  24  by  20  Inches,  with' 
forty-one  throe  inch  flues,  grate  bars  four  feet  by  four  feet,  boiler  set  in  double 
eight  inch  walls  with  full  cast  iron  front,  braced  with  6|  inch  bolts  through  each 
way,  with  cast  iron  braces  outside  and  inside  the  walls. 

The  whole  amount  of  pipe  in  Haven  School  is  13,294  feet,  of  which  mains 
and  returns  contiun  3,102  feet,  and  f  inch  coQ  pipes,  10,192  feet  In  each 
school-room  thero  is  one  large  coil  of  630  feet,  of  f  inch  pipe  and  one  smaU 
ooil  of  60  feet,  making  145  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  in  the  coils. 

There  is  an  average  amount  in  addition  to  the  above  of  sixteen  square  feet  in 
the  mains  and  returns  in  each  room,  which  makes  the  total  amoimt  of  radiating 
surface  in  each  room  161  square  feet,  which  gives  one  square  foot  of  radiating 
surface  to  75  cubic  feet  of  air.  This  we  think  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  for 
low  pressure  heating,  when  the  pressure  is  not  to  exceed  from  5  to  15  lbs. 

In  the  corridor,  there  are  four  coils  containing  1,600  feet  of  f  inch  pipe;  in 
the  Hall  there  are  two  coils  containing  1,000  feet  f  inch  pipe ;  in  the  Gyoma- 
slum  there  are  two  coils  containing  7 92, feet,  and  in  the  Reception  Room  one 
ooil  containing  100  feet  f  inch  pipe. 

In  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  this  house,  the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Haven,  remarked: — 

My  acquaintance  with  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  commenced  in  the  win- 
ter of  1851 — twelve  years  since.  From  that  time  to  this,  I  have  occupied  a 
■eat  in  this  Board.  In  1851,  there  were  but  four  public  school  buildings  in  the 
dty.  Those  buildings  accommodated  less  than  1,700  pupils.  The  Franklin 
and  the  Washington,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  were  erected  that  year,  each  with  capacity  to  acoonmiodate  340  pupils. 
In  1856,  the  Moseley  was  erected  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Ogden  on  the 
north,  accommodating  693  pupils  each.  In  1857,  two  more  of  the  same  captdtj 
as  the  last  were  erected  on  the  west  side — ^the  Brown  and  the  Foster.  In  1858, 
the  Newberry  wM  erected,  seating  1,260  pupUs,  and  in  1859,  the  Skinner,  of 
the  same  size  and  character.    The  new  and  elegant  school  building  on  Wabash 
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Avenue  was  completed  during  the  past  year,  with  a  capacity  finr  766  pupila  In 
addition  to  this  building,  five  branches  have  been  built,  making  an  aggregate 
number  of  seats  provided  during  the  year  just  dosed,  of  ft, 420,  nearly  doubla 
the  niunber  furnished  in  any  one  preceding  year.  In  1867,  the  High  School 
building  was  erected,  with  a  capacity  for  360  pupils;  making  a  total  number  of 
seats  provided  for  the  cliildren  of  this  city,  10,995.  In  1851,  less  than  1,700 
pupils  could  be  accommodated  with  seats  in  our  schools — ^to-day,  more  than 
11,000 1  It  is  proper  here  to  say,  that  the  buUdings  provided  during  this  time 
have  been  of  the  most  substantial  character,  so  that  now  few  cities  can  boast  of 
more  ample  accommodations  for  those  due  at  the  school-rooms,  and  few  if  kdj 
can  equal  us  in  the  beauty  of  our  houses,  the  completeness  of  their  plana  and 
furnishing,  or  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  construction.  These  buUdings  havv 
cost  the  city,)  a  little  over  $300,000. 

W.  H.  Wells,  SuperirUendeni  of  Public  Schools^  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  Chicago  was  somewhat  distinguished  for  the  firequency  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  conventions  and  celebrations,  this  was  the  first  instance  in 
winch  the  friends  of  education  had  come  together  for  the  dedication  of  a  school 
building.  He  alluded  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  public  schools.  No  other 
city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  history  manifested  such  a  dcg^ree  of  liberal- 
ity in  tlie  establishment  of  a  High  School  for  .the  education  of  both  sexes.  In 
Boston,  a  public  Latin  School  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  an  English  High  School  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  but  these  schools  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  boys  only,  and  the  arrangements  for  a  Girls'  High 
School  were  not  perfected  till  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  was  without  a  rival  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  appointments  and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  But  it  re- 
ceives only  boys,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  High 
School  t^at  Philadelphia  established  a  High  School  for  girls.  The  Free  Acade- 
my of  New  York  was  organized  in  1849.  Like  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
it  embraces  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  college  course^ 
and  has  the  power  of  conferring  the  usual  college  degrees;  but  it  is  for  boyB 
only,  and  no  special  provision  has  yet  been  made  in  the  groat  metropolis  of  the 
country  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  advantages  of  a  new  city  establishing  a  system  of 
public  instruction.  We  can  profit  by  all  the  successes  and  failures  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  In  an  old  city,  defective  systems  once  established,  can 
not  easily  be  rooted  up.  In  a  new  city,  we  have  no  such  prejudices  to  contend 
with.  In  olden  cities,  the  question  whether  the  sexes  should  be  educated  to- 
getlier  has  already  been  discussed  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  it  will 
probably  require  another  score  of  years  to  dispose  of  it  In  Chicago  we  have 
omitted  all  discussion  on  this  point,  and  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  the  sexes  are  best  educated  together. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  particularly  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  Primary  Schools.  More  than  half  of  all  our  pub- 
lic instruction  is  given  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  child- 
ren do  not  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  pass  into  the  higher  departments  at 
all.  He  had  devoted  much  tlio  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  tjjfi  primary  grades^ 
and  the  Board  of  Education  had  introduced  many  important  improvements  in 
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these  seliools.  Instead  of  being  required  to  sit  a  large  part  of  the  day  i^ith 
folded  arms,  in  a  constunt  struggle  against  all  the  laws  of  their  being,  the  small 
cliildren  are  now  all  provided  witii  slates  and  pencils,  f.nd  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  combine  instruction  witli  entertainment,  by  copying  the 
words  or  figures  of  their  lo8Son.«,  and  drawing  a  variety  of  simple  objects  from 
curds,  or  blackboard  sketches,  or  pictures  in  books. 

Another  feature  of  the  system,  which  the  superintendent  regarded  of  vital 
importance,  is  the  oral  course.  TVe  have  not,  said  he,  imitated  tlio  example  of 
those  who  make  object  teaching  the  basis  of  their  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, but  wo  have  introduced  in  both  the  Grammar  and  the  Primary  divisions  a 
systematic  and  graded  course  of  oral  lessons,*  interspersed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  an  agreeable  variety  and  healthful  relaxation,  without  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  other  branches.  "We  have  labored  particularly  to  give 
such  shapo  and  direction  to  the  oral  exercises  as  to  remove,  in  some  degree  at 
least)  the  common  objection  that  school  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  practical 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Statistics  of  Attendance,  Teachers,  and 
expense  of  supporting  Public  Schools,  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1862 : 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  1862,  was « .  17,521 

Number  of  pupils  under  six  years  of  age  enrolled, 2,063 

Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen, 964 

Number  of  colored  children, 212 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  admitted  and  readmitted, 21,730 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  through 

the  year^ 2,093 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  belonged  to  the  schools  less  than 

three  months, 6,539 . 

Whole  number  of  Teachers,  viz.,  23  males,  and  166  females, 189 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Superintendent, $75,326  18 

Labor  and  supplies ,  including  fuel,  repau^  care  of  buildings, 

office  expenses,  printing,  etc., 16,217  46 

Rent  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  lots  belonging  to  city, 

estimated, 16,706  46 

Rent  of  school  lots  belonging  to  the  School  Fund,  estimated,.  3,025  00 

Other  rents, 835  22 

Amount, $112,110  32 

The  whole  cost  of  instruction  the  last  year,  was  $112,110.32.  This  amount 
divided  by  8,962,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools,  in- 
cluding the  High  School,  shows  the  expense  per  scholar  to  have  been  $12.51. 

The  expense  of  sustaining  the  High  School  during  the  last  year,  was  $12,- 
370.53.  TliLs  amount  divided  by  290,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  school,  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  to  have  been  $41.37. 

The  whole  cost  of  sustaining  the  District  Schools  (Grammar  and  Primary,) 
during  the  lust  year,  including  estimated  rent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  was 
$99,739.79.  This  sum,  divided  by  8.GG3,  the  average  number  belonging  to  the 
schools,  shows  the  expense  por  scholar  to  have  been  $1 1.51. 
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Plans  and  Description   of  the  Putnam    Free    School-House, 

Newburtport,  Mass. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and  to  whom 
the  work  of  organizing  this  important  institution  has  been  committed, 
for  the  following  plans  and  description. 

The  Putnam  Free  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Putnam,  a 
native  of  Newbury.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  the  amount  invested  in  the  school-house  and  its  appur- 
tenances. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
(April,  1848,)  is  limited  by  the  Trustees  to  80.  No  pupil  can  be 
received  under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  for  less  time  than  one  year. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  lead  pupils  through  an  extended 
course  of  English  studv.  It  is  open  to  students  from  any  portion  of 
the  country,  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion.    No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

This  building  is  situated  on  Hi^h  street,  directly  opposite  the  Common  or 
MalL  It  is  coDStmcted  of  brick,  with  comers,  door-siUs,  onderpinning,  steps, 
etc.,  of  freestone.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  exclosive  of  a  basement  stoiy, 
85|  feet  in  length,  and  d2|  in  breadth. 

The  upper  story  is  divided  into  two  principal  school-rooms,  each  49|  feet  by 
40&.  There  is  also  a  small  room  in  this  story  for  the  nse  of  the  Principal. 
The  lower  story  contains  a  hall  for  lectures  and  other  general  exercises,  and 
four  recitation  rooms.  The  hall  is  44  feet  by  46}.  Two  of  the  recitation 
rooms  are  14  feet  by  17,  and  two  are  11  by  20. 

Each  of  the  princii)ai  school-rooms  is  furnished  with  64  single  seats  and 
desks,  besides  recitation  chairs,  settees,  etc.  The  desks  are  made  of  cherry: 
and  both  the  desks  and  the  chairs  are  supported  by  iron  castings,  screwed 
firmly  to  the  floor.  In  form  and  construction,  they  are  similar  to  Kimball's 
"  Improved  School  Chairs  and  Desks." 

The  central  aisles  are  two  feet  and  eight  inches  in  width ;  the  side  aisles, 
fonr  feet  and  four  inches;  and  the  remaining  aisles,  two  feet 

The  bnllding  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces.  It  is  ventilated  by  six  fines  from 
the  hall  on  the  lower  floor,  six  from  each  of  the  school-rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  one  from  each  of  the  recitation  rooms.  Each  of  these  flues  has  two 
registers ;  one  near  the  floor,  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  two  princi- 
pal school-rooms  are  fnmished  with  double  windows. 

The  institution  is  provided  with  ample  play-grounds  and  jnrden  plots,  back 
of  the  bnllding  and  at  the  ends.    It  has  also  a  bell  weighing  SlO  lbs. 

The  first  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  is  one 
thousand  doiiars.  Other  appropriations  will  probably  be  made,  as  the  wants 
of  the  school  may  require.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  procured  by  the  Trus- 
tees, the  institution  is  to  have  the  use  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  which  will 
cost  between  three  and  fonr  hundred  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground,  with  the  various  appurtenances,  exclu« 
sive  of  apparatus,  has  amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  accompanying  plans  give  a  correct  representation  of  the  arrangements 
on  the  two  prmcipal  fioors. 

The  building  was  erected  after  designs  and  specifications  by  Mr.  Bryant, 
Architect,  Boston. 
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H— Hall  Tor  Ipcturei  and  other  gcncrsi  rirrcitri,  44  feel  by  48j.  A— lUlwd 
platfbrm  for  deik.  D — Front  door.  (The  portico  In  front  doei  not  appeir  in  tha 
pUl«.)  B,  B— RecltaUon  rooma,  11  feet  by  20.  R,  R— Recitation  rooma,  14  fact 
bj  17.  E,  E,  E,  E— Entrica.  C,  C— Wash  claieti,  under  the  ataira.  a,  a— Dooia 
'.eading  to  the  baarment  atory.  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d — Door*,  t,  t,  t,  t,  r, 
T,  T,  T,  r,  T. — Ventilating  floea. 
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PUTNAM  FREE  SCJIOOL-IIOUSE^UPFEK  ffTOBT. 
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H,  D—Room  for  Mnlo  Depurtmenl.  F,  D— Room  for  Femsle  Depulmenl 
A,  A— Riiied  plntfonii*  fi.r  tpachsM'  de>li«.  L— Principal'^  room.  C,  C— 
ClMctf.  p,  p— Railed  platforiiu  under  (he  bluk'boarda.  i,  >,  ■■  ■■  ■,  ■ — SetteM 
d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d— Doora.    v,  »,  v,  t,  v,  v,  v,  v,  t,  v,  t,  »— Ventiliting  fluea 
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n.  G1BL8*  High  ahd  Normal  School,  at  Chabuestok,  S.  Cabouxa. 

Thx^  Public  I^oh  and  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  tbe  Citj  of  Charlestoa, 

Soath  Carolina,  was  establ^^ed  in  1868  and  opened  in  the  new  building  erected 

tar  its  accommodation  in  1860.    The  CommiasionorB  of  Free  Schools,  of  which 

C.  S.  Memminger  was  chairman,  thus  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this  institution. 

The  purpose  of  this  School  is  two-fold.  First,  it  proposes  to  add  to  the  ad- 
Tintages  of  primary  instruction  given  by  the  various  Public  Schools  of  lower 
gmde^  aU  the  advantages  of  higher  education  which  are  offered  by  the  best 
■chools  for  girls.  From  the  great  advantages  which  a  large  public  school,  with 
ample  resources,  can  always  command  over  private  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  insure  success,  this  sc'Ikx)1  must  be  without 
a  rival  in  our  community,  in  furnishing  that  cduaition  which  cultivated  parents 
desire  for  their  daughters.  Its  seoond  purpose  is  the  education  of  young  hidies 
for  the  profession  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  form  into  a  special  class  all 
those  whofle  purpose  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  this  honorable  work,  and 
whose  qualifications  admit  of  their  receiving  tlie  proper  coursie  of  instruction, 
and  to  devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  such  exercises  as  will  bo  of  value  to 
them  in  their  future  duties.  These  exercises  will  bo  such  as  would  bo  of  high 
value  to  any  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  engage  in  them — to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  teach  they  are  indispensable.  The  power  of  teaching  well  comes  not 
by  intuition;  the  beH  kind  of  edocation  would  probably  give  it  to  most  men, 
but  most  of  even  the  well-educated  men  and  women  are  without  it,  though  to 
no  person  of  average  ability  is  its  acquisition  impossible.  It  comes,  however, 
only  as  other  arts  come;  by  special  training,  by  well-directed  efforts,  and  by 
patient  labor.  By  no  means  a  secondary  purpose  in  importance  is  that  of  f\ir- 
niahing  to  our  city  and  Slate  a  corps  oif  well-educated  and  intelligent  young 
ladies,  who  will  train,  in  their  turn,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who 
will  be  committed  to  their  charge.  The  School  is  supplied  with  teachers  of 
tried  ability  and  large  reputation,  in  all  its  departments.  The  several  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  send  fifteen  pupils  each  to  this  school, 
to  enter  the  Normal  department 

L   BUILDDTG  and   rUBNITL'BE. 

The  boSding  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  this  school,  of  which  we  furnish 
Ulnstrations,  has  one  School  Room  on  the  second  floor  40  by  40  feet,  with  four 
claas-rooms,  each  18  by  23  feet;  and  a  large  Lecture  Room  on  the  third  floor 
40  by  63  feet,  with  two  class-rooms,  each  18  by  28  feet;  and  a  Play  Room  26 
by  40  foet  and  Library  on  the  firat  floor,  and  a  room  for  the  Commianoners  on 
the  Dome  floor. 
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DAI/roN.  J.  s.. 

ChcrniMrv.     Kdiifd  hv  T.  (iritTilh,     N«'w  York  IfA'X* 
DAI/roN.  MATTHEW  R.. 

EI«!iii.  'i'reiit.  «iri  ('(»nit:  Sccliotis  kic.     N.  Huven,  'C4.* 
DAI.ZELL,  ANDREW. 

(.'■olhM'tnnen  (ira-c«  Mnj<»rn,  \u\.  I.    Roaton,  4th  Ciiition, 
1KI7.     (Phihideljihin.  1H47.) 
Do,,  do.     Vol.  H.     C;iiinbndj,'e,  4(id  ed..  JHJl.     4th 
ed.,  revised  by  J.  S.  I'opkin.  lH-24. 
,    Pro*o  Selections.  EdiU;*]  by  C.  S.  Wheeh-r.  Phila..  '47  * 
Collert.'ineit   (irajcn    Minorn.     E<liMlMirgh,  lith  »:dilion, 
J»^H».    (■anihrid'jn,  1st  edit  ion.  (.-/hc;«.,;  1H4)4.     lird 
edition,    lt<\3      (tJth  edition,    l&ii\.     New    York, 
Phila..  JH.V<  j    Boston,  1H-J5. 
DANA.  JAMES  I).. 

Manuul  of  Mineralogy.    New  Hnven,  1st  edition,  'Af*.* 
Hyslein  of  Mineralf»iry.     New  Hh\«mi,  1H37.     N.  York. 
JM,")t).     4lh  e«l.  ik>4.      5lh  edition,  revised.  IH.VI.* 
DANA,   JAMES  FREEMAN, 

Eiiitunic  of  ('hyiiiir.ul  Philo»o|ihv.     C*»ncord,  IH\25.* 
DANA.  JOSEPH, 

J.,e*.«on.i  m  Readint^and  Speaking.     Boston,  1792. 
Ciiiftstiones  (frnniinatiea:,  or  («ranimaticnl   Exerci.ics. 

Boston,  Ir"].). 
I^iber  Primus,  or  Fimt  Book  of  Eatin  Exerci."<c<.    (  F^li  • 
ted   by  Everett.)  Bc.ston,  3rd  wlilion,  J8J1.     5th 
edition,  lf*'i7. 
Same,  edited  by  C.  K.  Dillawav.     Boston. '.K)th  edi- 
tion, 18,V2.     (Phtludeiphia,  IK'iti.) 
DANA.  J.  F.,  &  H.  E., 

Mineraloffv  and  (Jeology  of  Boston.     Boston,  18Jf<. 
DANDO,  JOSEPH. 

C«nnplcte    and    Infallible    System   of    Book-keeping. 
J'hiloilelphiH,  Jf^4"2.* 
DANIELE,  J.  F.. 

Element*  of  Meteorology..   2  vols.     London,  18o."». 
DANIEL,  J.  C, 
Tomin'K  Phdosophy  of  the  BeantifnI.     N.  York,  '49.* 
Chemical  Phih)tophy.  l^litvd  by  J.  Ronwick.  (Idustra- 
tioiu  of  Natural  Phtloaophy.)    Ne^f  YoiVl,  \9^. 


D'ANVILLE,  J.  B.  B., 
(.'ouiiKMidiinn  of  .Ancient  Gqography.    2  voJi.    Ne* 

York,  Ist  edition.  1H14. 
DARBY,  JOHN, 
Elementary  Botany.     New  YoHt.* 
Text- Book  of  Botany.     New  York.* 
Manual  of  Botany  of  the  Southern  Statef.    (Maooa, 

<;a.,  1H41  )     New  York.  1855,  (lfJ55J  '».* 
SrhiMil  i'hemitftrv.     New  York.* 
U.VHBY,  \V., 
Ewing's  Geography.     New  York.  1st  eflition,  IWO. 
Miieiiionira.  or  Tablet  of  Memory.    Baltimora,  VtiB<* 
DARBY.  VV.,  &  T.  DWIGHT,  JR., 

(;n7.ett(H-r  of  the  United  Stales.     Philadelphia.* 
DARLINGTON,   VV., 
Agriruiturai  Botany.     Philadelphia.  1847.* 
Aanriiltural  Chemi.'.try.     Phila  ,  1847.* 
Flora  ('e»trica-,  and  Com|Hiniun  for  Young  Botanali. 

Philadeliyiia.  ^rd  edition,  1853.* 
DAVENPORT.   BISHOP. 
English  (•rainmar,  simplitiefl.      Wilmington^  lit  sdi- 

tion,  IKU). 
HiMory  of  the  Fnited  States.    Philadelphia,  1831, *3i 
Same,  new  edition,  by  J.  J.  Anderson.    Phila^  VSSt. 
DAVENPORT,  R.  A., 

(;n7.ettcer  of  the  United  SUites,  dre.     Philadelphia.* 
DAVENPORT  &  COMEL.VTI, 

Italian  and  English  Dictionary.     Se«  Barttti. 

DAVIE,  , 

(Jeocraphy  and  Atlas.* 
DAVlDSOiSi,  JAMES. 
Translation    of  Virgil.     Edited   by  T.   A.   BocUaj. 

New  Y<»rk.* 
Tran<ilation  of  Virgil,  with  Latin  Text.    3  vob.    N. 

York.  \r*'n* 
Eaw  and  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tonfae.* 

Philadelphia,  ITlK 
Latin  (irammar.     Reviseil  by  II.  Maguire.    Baltinora, 

lrt27. 
Arithmetic.* 
DA  VIES,  BE.NJAMIN, 
New  System  of  Modern  Goographv.     Philadelphia,  lit 

edition,  1H05. 
Robinson's  I«^i«y  Grammar  of  Ilintiirv.    Philadelphia, 

4th  e«lition,  1H19. 
DAVIES.  rilARLES, 
Firtit  Le!»5ons  in  Arithmetic      Hartford,  1840.     Phila- 
delphia. 1H4-2,  '44.     New  York,  1S4«.  IMO.** 
Primary  Table  Book.     New  York,  1H4«.* 
Arithmetical  Table  Book.     New  York,  I848.** 
Primary  Arithmetic.     New  York,  If^S.** 
Primary  .\rithmetic  and  Table  Book.    New  York,  *58l, 

tl^'5.').) 
Intellectual  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1R58,  '<B.»* 
Uommon  School  .Arithmetic.     Hartford,  1834.* 
Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    Hartford,  1838.  *39. 

'40.** 
Key  to  do.     Hartford,  1P40.** 
Arithmetic  for  Academies  and  Sclmols.     Hartford,  '41. 

Philadelphia.  1841,  M3.  no  date.    New  York,164«. 

Improved  edition,  185(1. 
Key  to  d«>.     New  York.  1855. 
Key  to  do.,  with  additional  Examples.     New  York. 

1S45.** 
University  Arithmetic.     New  York,Ast  edition,  1846, 

1847,  '50,  (•55^** 
Key  to  do.     New  York.* 

Elements  of  Written  .Arithmetic.     New  York.* 
Grammar  of  Arithmetic.     New  York,  lat  edition, 

ia-io.** 

New  Primary  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1863.* 
^«Mi  ItiVAlloctual  Arithmetic    New  York,  180S.* 
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N«w  Practical  Arithmetic.     \ew  York.  (IHlW.)  'tO. 
t'ohool   Arilhiiictir.   Aimlytirnl  iiml  I'rnrticnI.     New 

Yurk.     Keviveti  ediduii,  IHJ5. 
Key  to  do.     Nnw  York*  , 

New  Univc'ruity  .Vnlhinetir,     New  York  lr<.Vi* 
Key  to  do.     New  York  IKm  * 
Firtt  Lesions  in  .A!^>.'brN.     Philndclphin.  IH41. 
Elementnrv  Alselir.'i.    I*liilad«il|t>iia,  1H|3.    .Nt>w  York, 

IH4-1. '."it), '.kJ.** 
Key  to  do.'   New  York.  1H44,  '4H.» 
New  Kleinentiiry  .AleebrH.     New  York.* 
Key  to  do.«    NVw  York.* 
ITniveniity  Al^obrn.     New  York.* 
Key  to  do.     New  York* 
Bourdon'*  Kli'incntji  of  Algi'lira.     IMiiladelpliin,  LSi-i. 

New  York.  jmi». 
Key  to  do.     New  Y<irk,  IH.^  * 
Finl  Le«»on»  in  ticomctry.     (Ilnrtfiml.  IKW.)     New 

York,  JK4(». 
Elements   of    Descriptive    (Joonictrv.      IMiilndclphia, 

(lt«7,»  '44.     Nrw  York,  I'm,  MH. 
Rlemenls  of  .Vnnlyticnl  IJoonn'try.     Now  Yurk.  ]f*'Mi. 
Elementary  (Jeonietry  mid  TniioiMMnetry.     N.  Y«)rk.* 
Lefondre's  Cooiiu'try  mid  TrisononiMtry.     Translated 

by  BrewntJT.     New  York,  4th  etiitioii.  \f*'M. 
EieiiieiitA  of  Aimlytirnl  (Geometry,  and  of  DiHerotitinl 

and  lnle::ral  Cnloiiliis.     Now  Y«»rk.* 
Element*  of  the   I)itr«'rcntial  and   Integral  Calcnliii. 
New  Y«)rk,  IKlli,  'iM).     Philn.,  lmpro\ed  c»l..  '4:i 
ElenicnU  of  SurvuyiiiK.    N.  York,  lKi5.    4th  e<l..  IKW. 
Klementu  of  Siir\eytn^  and  .Navigation.    Nl^w  York.* 
Practical  .MnthenintiCK  for  Practical  Men.     N.  York.* 
Practical   Mnthematics  with  Drawing  and   Mensura- 
tion.    New  Y'ork.  Ir'.VJ.* 
Lofpic  of  Matheniati«*9.     New  York,  IH.'iO. 
Mathematical  Chart.     New  York.*       ^ 
Shade*,  ShndowM,  and  Linear  Pcrv|icctivo.    New  York, 
1844.  M**.  W).* 
DAVIKH,  (^IIAKLKS,  A  W.  (i.  PECK, 

Matliematicnl  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  of  Mathe- 
matical Hrienc*.     New  York,  (IKVi.)  '.*»!>. 
DAVIS,  D.  JR., 

Manual  «if.MHffnctisni  and  Elect ro-.Ma^nctisni.     Rost.* 
DAVIS.  EMERSO.N, 

Franklin  InU'llectual  .Arithmetic.     Hpringfiuld,  lKh2  * 
DAVW,  PARDON. 

M'Mleni  Practical  En<rlijih(iminmar.   Philadelphia,  'I.*!. 
An  EpitiMiic  of  Eiuliah  Granunar.     Philadelphia,  l>t 

edition.  IHlp.* 
Principal  of  (Government  of  tlie  Tnitcd  Stutet.* 
DAVI8,  8ETH, 

Pupil's  .Arithmetic.     Ronton.  lJ-2fi.  'J?'.* 

DAVl^,  . 

Walker's  Dictionarv  of  the  Eng.  I^ii;riiii;;e.     N.  Y.* 
DAVY,  HIR  HUMPHREY. 

ElemontA  of  (Miuniirnl  Philctsophy.     Philn.,  l.-'J:^.* 
ronversatio:is  on  ChemiHtry.     JHlih  * 
DAVY,  J. 

Chemistrv  and  Fnniiliar  Science.     Albimv.* 
DAWI':.S,  RICHARD, 

Miscellanea  Criiica.     ¥a\.  bv  T.  Hiirgeis.   Oxford,  'HI. 
DAWSON,  JOHN. 

Lexicon  Novi  Te^tamenti.     I^'idon,  Ilthed..  1797. 
D.\W80N.  W..  (Wkitino  Mi^tkr.) 

Youth's  Entertaiiiitij;  Ainiiscment.     Pliila.,  1754.* 
DAY,  (;Et)R<;K  E.. 

Phr«iolf»ricnl  Chcniistrv.     l*oe  C  Lihman. 
DAY,  HENRY  N., 

TIw  .Art  of  K'o«Mition,     .\ew  IIa\en.  I»t  tilitiun,  IH44. 
ElemcnU  of  the  .\rt  of  Rln'toric,     .Now  York,  ( IKi.'*.) 
4th  etiitioii,  IHjI.     U'hila.) 
DAY.  II.  W., 

The  Vocal  School ;  Elements  of  Vocal  Munic.     Bos- 
U»n.  JS41  • 
DAY,  JERE.MIAII, 

Introduction  t«»  Al«ohra.  New  Haven.  I»t  edition. 
1814.  5ind  ed..  li*»U.  4th  ed.,  lK-27,  lith  ed..  IH^il. 
send  ed..  IKW.  .'Mth  ed..  1H.I!).  41«t  ed.,  1841. 
tittth  ed.,  IHJl.     New  e<lition.  1K'»1».** 


Key  U)  do.    New  York  l^'iO.     New  Haven.* 
Elcmenti  of  Alsfi'hra.  (Same,  abridged  bv  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son.)    New  Haven.  1843.    oth  edti'on.  1844.    Uth 
ed  ,  184.-1.     p.»th  eil..  I^!l. 
■'.  Trenti'ie  on  Plane  Trigonoiiietrv.     New  Haven,  I8I5. 
.New  York.  *Jijd  t'dition.  l^"-»4.* 
Same,  etlifjtl  by  J.  H.  Thom|.'«on.   New  York,  IMSL* 
Truatixe  on  Menmiration.     New  Haven.* 
Treatise  on  .Na\  if ntion  and  Surveying.    New  Haven.* 
Mathematics,  cnibracing  the  last  three  Treatises.    New 

Haven.     New  York.  IK*1.  ':»1.* 
Elements  of  Surveyins.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Thompaon. 
New  York,  lKi3.* 
DAY',  J.  U . 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.     Boston.* 
DAY,  PARSONS  E., 
Elementary  Principles  of  English  Grammar.    Ithaca, 

'.2nd  edition,  \t*AA. 
Diiitnct  School  (Grammar.     Ithoca.* 
S|M;aker.     Ithaca.* 
DAY.  THOMAS. 
Sunford  and  .Merton,  in  Freouh.     By  Berquin.     Phila- 
delj.hia.  1H4H.* 
DAY.  WILLI.XM. 

How  t«)  Slop  and  when  to  Sto|»^Puiictuation.     I^on^ 
don.  3rd  cdilifMi,  |S47. 
DE  BOISJERMAIN.  L., 
Cours   de    I.aiigiie   Latin,  (Ca'sar's   Commentarica.) 
Pari*.  17f<7. 
DE  FIV.AS.  ALAIN, 

.New  Elementary  French  Reader.     New  Y'ork,  1830. 
Ailvanced    French    Reader.     Translated    by  Jewett. 

New  York.  IKV).* 
CIuMic  IVench  Reader.  VA.  by  J.  L.  Jcwett.  N.  \'.,  '30. 
DE  GENLIS,  MADAME, 

1^  Liege  de  la  Rochelle.    New  Y''ork.* 
DE  HENSCH.  HENRY. 

Practical  French  (Jraminar.     New  Y'ork.  1796.* 

DE  JEAN, , 

The  Indian  RiMik  :  (.Vnichinaliek  Amisiiiahi-Katilwi.) 
IMroit.  h^'no.* 
DE  LA  BECIIE.  H.  T. 
(•e  'logical  .Mnniial.     Philadelphia.* 
Th->  (^Nili>;.'iral  <  )liserver.     Philadelphia.* 
DE  L.\MADELALNE,  M.  L., 

Dictiiinar>-   Port,   do   I'.Academie   Frangais.    2   vols. 
Piiri!<,  'ind  edition,  1815. 
DE  LEHAMENDI,   A.. 

.A  Spanish  (trainmar.     CliarU>ston,  18'JC.* 
DE  MORtJAN.  Al'GrSTirS. 

.Arithmetical  B<Miks.     IjOiidon.  1847. 
The  t;iobo«,  Tfrrejtrial  and   CehMial     London,  3nd 
cditum,  1847. 
DE  PEYR.VC.  MADAME, 

(.'omment  on  jmrle  &  Paris.     New  York,  1856.* 
DE  REVILLE,  .\.  J.  C. 
See  Heatz  A-  l)c  Hevi//e. 
DE  ROSILBV. 
See  'rrtiiniH^. 
DE  SACY.  A.  J.  S., 
Principle*  of  tJeneral   Grammar.    Translated   by  D. 
Fo>dick.  Jr.      Andovor.  1st  edition,  1834,  (Ntw 
York.  1837.) 
DE  ST  A  EL.  MADAME. 

De  I'.Mlemagne      New  Y'ork.* 
DE  VERE,  SCHELE, 
Outlines    of   Com|»arBtive    Philology.       New  Y'ork, 

IKVI. 
Grammar  of  the  Spanish  T^angnage.     New  Turk,  '54.* 
DE  VILLENm.'VE.  FRANC:OlS  A., 
l>ictionimin>    Framjois  Italien.      F^lited   by  Nardidi. 
Venice,  im>4. 
DE  VERICOITR.  L.  R.. 
Moiiern  Frt>nch  Literature.     Revised  by  ChoM.    Boa- 
ton.  1^4M. 
DE  WITT,  SIMON. 

Elements  t»f  PersjK'ctive.     Albany,  1813.* 
DE  WOLF  dc  HRt)WN. 
First  Lines  of  Arithmetic.    Hartford,  1818. 
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DE  \V<JI.F,  . 

In«triM'ti\«    H|>ellcr    nnd     HnndbtKjk    of   Derivntive 
\V«.r<l«      Ciririrmnti.  1HC»3.* 
DEAN,  IIENRV, 

Aiiulvtiivil  (;i»ii|p  lo  tho  Art  of  Pullmnll^hip.  with  a 
fli»U)rv  of  Writinjj  iiml  Print  in;;.     Boston.* 
DEAN.  SASU'KL. 

Writiii::  ('.ipii^.     N«'w  Y»»rk.* 
DEARMOKN.  BKNJA.MIN, 

Tlie  <^)|llllll)inll  (•rniinnnr.     Huston.  17*.to. 
DEAKUUKN,  N., 

The  Americ'in  'IVxt  Rook  fur  innkiiifj  I>tt<'r».     Bust.* 
DKr,  MAR,  KMA.MKI.. 

Tlioori'tu*jil  uiid  I'mcfirnl  Craininnr  of  Hpnnish  Liiii- 
KOM<:f    liOiiiion.-iiid edition,  JHlM.    (N.  York.'-JT.) 
Guide  to  S|):i(ii«li  und  V.ug.  ConvtTMitioii,  ((•iiiu,  ice.) 
New  Vurk.* 

DEMosTm:.M:.s. 

Orutiori  on  the  Crown.     E<lited   hy  J-  T.  t'hnniplin. 

Ilnxtoti,  l-t  fditiiin,  I'^i:l.     :ird  Vdition,  ["^A). 
Stdcct  ( ►ratiwnv     Kd.  hv  J.  T  ('hani|ilin.     Uc-l .  'Ar<.* 
I..  II..  HI  .  IMiiIi|ii.i.v  Kd  hv  M.J.  S.iH'.id.  B.»!.t.,  y.l.* 
Tlio   Oluithiin"    (►niliiins.   6ic.     TriiniflaUMl   l»y  <.'.  R. 

KiMiiicilv.     Nfw  York.  |-".'>7.* 
Thi!  ( )ralion':,.     Trnii'lit.'d  hy  T.  I/.-lind.    N.  Y  ,  'HI.* 
1)«;  (.'oriiiiu.    'rr.iii>hit«i.|  h>  I).  Spill;ui.    B-'avfr.  I'lMin* 
Truftsl.aod  \>\  Htuil«.'iitof  Duhlin  I'liivcrsily.    I'rnu'O- 
ton,  l,-".'/!.* 
DEN. MAX.  J    S. 

t«tudciit\  I'rmu'r.     N«!W  York.  iKni.* 
{^tinh.'ntN  SjM>liiii;»  Botik.     N.  Y..  lllh  edition,  1K>3. 
Stinh'iil's  I'lrfit  Rfiidin^  Book.      New  York* 
SliMli-iU\  Sc-coud  Rr.tdm;:  Biiok.  N.  Y.,  liMhod.,  '.w.* 
Sliid-Mif*  Tlnrd  Reuliii;:  Bowk.     N.  Y  .  :ird  od.,  18.V2. 
t*tudi.*nt'>  Fourth  RoHdin::  B<»'»k.     New  York.* 
Htiid«Mit\  Fifth  R-iidifi;.'  Book.     .Now  York.* 
Stu.lcm'H  Spt'iik'T.     .\«'w  York.  Ji-^-Vt.  W».* 
VYiitl','.  Iinprovenu-nl  of  Ihtj  Mind,  with  tlm-'Jit.   N.  Y.* 

DENS,  rurFR, 

Synopsis   of  Moral   Tht'olojjfv.     'I'tiinshited    hv    B'.'r;:. 
iMiilndolphin,  If^.V).* 

DEspAi  ti:r. . 

(irunininr    RiM'orined.     F.dited   liy    \Yiitt.     ((•riiinniur 
nmdr  Fa«v.)     Edinhur^'h,  rilh  edition,  17      * 

DEsi»ui:z,  li'dvyk;, 

Ht>rntii  Up<>rii.     (Di'Iph.  edition,)  hondon,  l''S7. 
DJ'AV,  THOMAS, 

DipO't  of  Lnw:*.  «.tf .,  of  .\nciciit  and  Mod"rn  Nntions. 
N<^w  York.  1*^.V.<.* 
DEWEKS,  WILMAM  IV, 

CuiiipcndioiiH    System    of    Midwifery,    for    Students. 
Philu.,  11th  edition.* 

DEWEY.  , 

PikeN  .\rithnictir.     Now  York.* 
DEXTER.  WILLIAM  P.. 

RosoS  ('h«niical  Tahlc!*.     Boston,  !-'.')().* 
DICKENS,  CII.VRLES. 

Child's  II. storv  of  Eiij,'land.    2  vols.     N,  Y.     Bost.* 
DICKINSON.  ADAM, 
Crndii!*  Mil  Parna>3!Uin,  ah  uno  e  S(>c.  Jt'su.    Edinhurch, 
Ir^vll. 
DICKINSON.  KCDOLPUCS, 
'J'ho  Cohiinhiun  Reader     Bo;«ton,    1st  cdititin,    l."*!."). 

,'lrd  edition.  Ir-il. 
EleuMMiis  (if  (JcMigraphv.     Edited  hy  E.  Hovt,     Boston, 
IS  13 
DILLAWAY.  C.    K., 
The  CJaHMe'iI  S|H'aker.     Boston.  1H37.* 
Roman  .\nti«jnitiei  and  Aneieiit  Mythnh>:ry.     Bovton, 

IKIl.     3rd  edition,  1^17.      I'ith  edition,  IH.-,(>.* 
Dana's    Eiher    PrimiiH.     B«wion,   *JUth    edition,  Kr2. 

Phihidel^diia.  Ie<oii.) 
( 'Olio(|nie«  ot  Erasmu*.    Philadelphia,  18o<>.* 
Cicero — De  Oratore.     Philatlelphia.* 
Cicero— l)e  Offinis.     Philadelphia.     Bo.*tt»n.  1^37  * 

De  Soneetute,  et  De  Ainicitia.     Bo^iton,  '37. 
Philadelphia.* 
**        De  Nntura  Doorum. 
**        Tuse.iilan  <i,u(>^tion9. 
PJautu.«,  with  En«;liah  Notm. 
UuiiiUliaa, "       ••  '• 


Philadelphia.* 
Philadel|ihia.* 
Philadelphia.* 
Ph\\iiAc\Y>\\\^.* 


Taeitus,  with  English  Notes.     Philadelphia.* 
Terenee.      "        "  "        Philadet|ibta.* 

DILVYORTH,  TFIOMAS, 
New  (tuide  to  the  Enj^lish  Tonpte,  (SpeUinf  Bi 

iir.)    l^»ndon,  <  ht  edition,  1740.    d6lh  •ditioa, 

I7t»4.)     BoKton,  I7(r7.  1711.    46th  editioa,  1784. 

Philadel|diiA.  lifteditiuii,  IH19.  (PurttmoiiUi,  IW* 

New  llaveu.) 
Schofdnin^^ter's  A««i!>tnnt.    (London.  17l?l.)   Haitflfl, 

•.>3rde<lition.  I7H(5   New  York.  1793.  ItM^  Bfoak- 

lyn.  leH»7.    (.Newl^mdon,  17a7.    Albany*  18H.)** 
Key  to  do.     {.inon.)     New  York.  lt*l'i. 
Federal  Calculator      Reviwd  hv  D.  Hawley.     Tl>f, 

iKt  edition.  1H03.     *2nd  edition,  18U5. 
Ep(»itur.  (■  Arithmetic.)* 
Tlie  Yoiin?  Book- Kecjier's  Affiotant.    Loodoo,  liK, 

IH(H).* 
The  Book  Keeper'ii  AnsisUnL    Eilited  hy  IL  WiBiM. 

New  York,  l.x-«. 
I)irli<»nary.* 
DIMJLEY.  t^HARLES, 
The  liiicliectnal  and  Practie^il  Singing  Book.    Ktw 

York.  Ih;M.* 
DIOMEDES, 
An  IS  (;rainmat.  Lihri  TIT.,  ((Irammotiei  Latin.    By 

II.  Keil)     I^i|wie.  1857. 
DITTMAR,  HEINRICH, 

Hl^torlseher  .Atlas.    Twonumliers.    Heiddbeif,  I8Sii 
DIX.  MISS  I).  L. 
Conversations  on  Coinin<»n  Thiii|f».     BoaUm,  (IBM.) 

-Jn.1  e«lition,  IH-it).   (ifh  edition,  11:^40.  9th  editioa, 

|.-<4I.  IH*3     (New  York.) 
DI.XON,  HENRY. 
The  Ensli.-h  InMnietor;  or  the  Art  of  Spelliof  !■- 

|iro\ed.     Bo^ton,  173A.    Uth  eilition.  1750.* 
hOANE,  1II41.VM  II., 
New  (Grammar  in  Familiar  ]#octures.     Wateitowa, 

DOBSON.  J., 
.i:iop\  FHhl(>ii.  in  French.     Philadelphia,  1854. 
See  I'icnt  A-  JJohson. 
DOCHARTY.  t;    B, 
A  Practirul  and  I'onimoreial  Arithmetic.    N.  Y.  *54. 
Institntes  of  Al-ehra.     New  York.  flHW,)  1857. 
Eleuieiit^  of  (f'eonietry.     New  York,  1S,»7.** 
Elements  (»f  (ieoinctry,  Trigonometry,  JM.    N.  Toik, 
Irt.')7.* 
DODI).  J.  B., 

Eleiiientarv  and    Practical  Arithmetic.     Now  Yori;« 

ht  edition.  IK4y.     Ililh  »xIilion,  l^SI.** 
New    Common    Sidiool    .Arithmetic.      PbiloMphia, 

IH.Vi* 
Arithmetic  ftir  High  School*.     New  York.* 
Elfnientu  of  Al{^d)ra.     -New  York.* 
Key  to  do.     New  York.* 
.Alyehra  for  High  Schoids  and  Collegoa.     Now  York, 

!•*.'>  1.* 
ElcmeiiU  of  (Geometry  and  Mensuration.    Now  Yock, 

IKio* 
Triyonometrv.     New  York.* 
I)t»I)I)RllM;E;  PHILIP. 
Friendly  Instrnetor.     Boston,  1749, 1750.    6thoditioo, 
Phihi..  1771.* 

DODERLEIN,  . 

Latm    Svnonvmes.      TranMated  bv   U.   H.   Arnold. 

Boston,  lS<k».  l^M* 
See  .l.tcohs  A*  Durinp. 
DOLllEAR  &  BROTH RRS, 
Sneiice  of  Prartical   Penmanship.     New  York,  5tk 
edition.  1837.* 
DONALDSON,  A., 
'I'he  ( )rtho:;ra|)her.     Philadelphia.  1st  editioa,  1814.* 
lntr<idnclion  to  do.     Philadelphia,  1814.* 
DONALDSON,  J.  W.. 
The  New  Cratvlii^.     London,  2nd  edition,  1850.    3id 
edition,  18.)U.** 
DONATC.-*,  A.  E.. 

Ari(2rammalica.CKcirt(>rainmatici  Latini.)  Leipatc. 
DONNEGAN,  JA.MEd, 
New  Graromnr  and   Englinh   Lexicon.    Bj  Pattoa. 
\  BcMtoa^  lit  edition,  183:^* 
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Greek  aixl  Enflinh  I>»xicon.    Reviled  by  Pattun  and 
Alexnnder.    Philndelphm.* 
Samp,  abrid;!Ad.     Philnddphia  * 
New  Cireek  and    Knzlitli   lx>Yir(in.    Edited  by  J.  M. 
Cairns.    Philadelphia,  new  edition,  ltf4ti. 
DORIGO    F., 

The  A-B-C  i»f  Music.    Pee  ,-i.  PunsrroA. 
DORI.\<;.  F.  W., 

Horatii  Omnia  Oiiera.     liondon,  1830. 
DOUAI.  A., 
Practical  and   Complete  (ferman  Grammar.    Boston, 
mm  '«!. 
DOUOIIKRTY,  PtrrER, 

A  Chipiieway  Primer.     New  York,  'ind  edition,  '47.* 
Short  weadiiii;  IjevHOiii  in   the   Oltjiwnv  l-tan^un^. 
New  York,  imi* 
DOUIN,  M.VD.VMK, 
Frenrh  and  Kn^j.  Primi'r.  Trans,  by  McInUwh.  X.  Y.* 
Spanish  Primer.    New  York.* 
DOWD.  J.  N.  K , 

Knfflish  Craminar.     Middlclown,  l.'^M).* 
DOYLE,  D.VVII), 

PinkertonN  (;oo"raphy.  opitoiiii/.vd    Philn.,  \><Ki. 
DRAPER.  K    II . 
ConvervHtions  of  a  Fuiher  on  Natiiml  Plii]i>sophy,  dec. 
New  Ynrk,  IH3I.* 
DRAPER.  John  \V., 

T«zt-B«»ok  on    Natural    Philosophy.    New  York,  1st 

edition.  lr<4'.     'Au\  ctlitioii.  I-*.'»U. 
Tbxt-Book  on  ChLMiiioirv-     New  Vnrk.  (I'*ir»j     New 

edition  ]c>t'iO. 
Karw*s  Element!*  of  <.'liemi«try.      New  York,* 
Human  Ph\«ii>l())rv.  Statical  ami  Dviinmical.     N.  Y.* 

DRESLER.  ■ ,   ' 

Flute  Insiriiet.ir.     New  York.* 
DRiSLER,  ilKNKY, 

Liddeiland  Sei>tt*at;rcek-Eiipli*>h  1^'xicon.   N.  Y..  'ofi. 
Smith's  Lntiiin  Prmriitia.     .New  York.  18«'»3.* 
Yonfo's  Eiifflish  (ireca  I<emroii.     New  York.* 
Greek-Ensliith  nml  Eii>;liah-(jrui!k  Iicxir.on,  for  s*chooN. 
New  York.* 
DRUMMONI).  J.   L., 

Fimt  StoiM  to  Anatomy,     {^(mdon,  lJ^"». 
DRIJRY.  Li;KE. 

Geofrephv  f«»r  Sr!nHiU.     Provnienee,  li*'*2* 
DRURV,  llARRIE'IT, 

Lifht  and  Hhnde.  or  the  Youri;;  .\rti5t.    N.  Yprk,  '53.* 
DU  BUIS.»<()N.  L.  E., 
Hiatuire  des  Etjit«  Vtu%.    Par  S.  (i.  finoilrirh.    Phila.- 

delphia,  JH,V». 
PMite  Ilistoire  I'nivcrvelle.  Par  CiMKlrieh.   Phila.,  MiO. 
DUANE,  WILLI.\M. 

Military  iMrtumnrv.     Philadelphia,  IHIO. 
DUBLLN.  RU  ll.ARI), 

Wbateiev's  S«|f^'tion  of  English  r<vnonyins.    Jjimdon, 
3fd  IKVl.    HiMtoii,  1*1  lt*:ri. 
DUBOIS,  R.  <;.. 

The  French  Teacher.     New  York,  I{*5H.* 
DUFF.  P., 
North    Amerirnn    Arroiintant.     New    York,   (|H45.) 
](Kh  edition,  lH.'i!l. 
Same,  HcIhmjI  tldition.     Now  Y««rk.* 
DUFIEF,  N.  (i., 

Nature  Displaced  :  for  Frenrh.     Philndelphia,.'>th edi- 
tion. l.*23'    "th  edition,  1H«;7.     New  Yt»rk.'i  vols., 
Itth  nlition,  1H-J.'».* 
Nature  Displayed  ;  ndnpted  to  Spanish.    By  Velesquez. 

Philadelphia.  IH-il,  'r.* 
Frenrh  and  Enplinh  Dictionary.     Philadelphia.* 
Dr<JDALE.  J'.  JR.. 

Horace,  iinctn  FApnrcnta.    Philadelphia,  H15.* 
DUGGAN.  Vv.  B.. 

Primer  of  Ei)cli»h  Grammar.     Boston,  1KW>. 
DIJJ ATlirs,  J( ) A N N F-S 

Livii  liistor.  Lihri  <pii  extant.    2  vols.    (Delph.  edi- 
tion.)   Pans,  IttTU. 
DUKE,  R.  T.  \V..  &  F.  11.  SMITH. 

.American  Statistienl  .Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  Ir>l5. 
DUMAS    ALE.\ANI)ER, 

Napoleon.    Edited  by  L.  Fasiinelle.    New  York,  IKW. 
DUMdNCHEU  J.  B.,  A  F.  (JOFFAUX. 
Narratiooea  Exoerptae.     Phila.,  lat  edition,  1610.** 


DUNBAR,  G., 
Potter's  .ArchaB»l<»xia  ^rxca.  or  Antiquitiea  of  Graeet. 
"i  vols.    l':4linhnrfh,  ltfl3. 
DU.NCAN.   ANDREW, 

Praetioal  Surveyor's  (iuide.     Philadelphia,  1854.* 
DUNCAN,  WILLIAM, 
Cicero,  Select  Orations.  Translated  with  the  Ortffinal. 

New  Haven,  IHJl.     (New  York.  1H0U.) 
Cirero  Oration*,  Officies.^r.  Translated.  N.Y., '33.* 
(.'v«ar.    Translatdd.    NeW  York, 'i  vols.,  1833.  Fhiia.* 
Elements  of  IxiKic.     l<ondon.  9th  edition,  IHIIO.    New 

York.  1st  edition.  IHIrt,  'IH.    (Phila..  I7U2.) 
Entirk's  Tyronis  TheMtiirns.  Crakelt's  ed..  Edin^  *S3. 
DIJNGLISON    RICHARD  I., 

Elementary  Phvsiolo|rv.     Phihidelphia.* 
DUNGLISON,  SoBLI-iY, 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Science.    Philadelphia,  (1851.) 

15th  edition,  revised.  1K>7. 
General  Them peuties.  Ac r.,  a  Medical  Text-book.    9 

vols.     Phila..  3rd  etiition,  IHM.    6Ui  ed.,  1857.* 
See  /Amg  \-  t}ungli*on. 

Human  Physiolo;,'y.    *i  vols.     Phila.,  new  ed.,  1800.* 
DUNN.  A., 

Pro|rres!«ive  ExainpW  in  Arithmetic.     New  York.* 
DUNN,  HENRY,  &  J.  T.  CROSSLEY, 
Daily  l^eti^in  Bmiki,  .No*.  I.  to  IV.    L«>ndon,  no  data. 
'■  '        **  "    Soqucj  to  No.  II.    Lond.,  no  data. 

DI\NNIN(;.  A.  G., 

.Ancient  Classical  Ge«»graphv.     New  York.* 
DUNTON.  A.  R., 
Duntonian  System  of  Rapid  Writing.    Two  Seriea. 

B<  »ton.  no  date.* 
Ori;;innl  Duntonian  System,  Ac.    Ten  Numbers.   Boi- 

t«.n,  1H55.* 
Piinrtnntion  taiicht  by  Written  lie^Mih*.   Boston,  n.  d. 
Seo  I'iijf.ion  A-  D'mton^  ami  Paifson,  lJuiiton,^Serik- 
ntr. 
DUNTON,  A.  B.,  &  J.  V.  R.  CHAPMAN, 
Original   Duntonian  System,  &c.     Eleven  Numben. 
Boston,  no  date.* 
Dl'ROCHI'rr.  R.  PERE, 

('atorhmm  for  the  .Moiitagner  Indians.    Uuebee,  *48.* 
DUSAULX,  J., 
Satires  de  Juvenal.    Tom.  I.    Paris,  lOth  cilition,  bj 
.\chainlre,  IHMrt. 
DUTTON,  .M.VrrilEW  B., 

Cimic  Sections.* 
DWHiHT.  B.  W., 

.Modern  Philul«>(;y.     New  York,  1H50. 
DVVIGHT,  J.  F.. 

V«)riibiiliirv  of  the  New  Teftament     New  York.* 

dwh;ht.  M.  a.. 

intrtHlucti(m  to  the  Studv  of  Art.     New  York,  IftSOw 
(irecinn  and  Roman  .Mytholo|;y.    3  vola.    N.  Y  ,  *40.* 
DWKillT,  NATHANIEL, 
A  System  of  Geofraphv.    Hartford,  1st  etiition,  17B5. 
'4th  cflition,  IHUn.    ^th  edition,  18U7.     Boaton,9bd 
editiim,  I7U6.   (kh  edition,  IriUl.   (^Elisabethtown, 
N.  J.,  iKh  edition,   ItWH  )     Albany.  5ih  edition, 
ieP2.     .N'ortJmmpUm,  tith  edition,  181*2.    7tb  edi- 
tion. 1HI4.  I81II. 
DWKHIT.  THFA)DORE, 
Dictit^ary  of  Roots  and  Derirative*.    New  York.* 
I.,e»ions  in  (Jreek.    Springfield,  1833.* 
DWIGHT,  T.,  JR., 

See  Dnrby  A-  Dtti/rht. 
DWKJHT,  VV.  (i.  O.. 
Diet,  of  Proficr  Names  of  New  Testament,  Jte.   Utiea, 
IH-iH* 
DVVYER,  JOHN  HANBURY, 

Essay  on  Elocution.   Albany,  (5th  edition,  1844.)   6l]l 
edition.  1H4G. 
DYCHE,  THOMAS, 
Dicinmary.* 

DYMCK^K.  , 

See  R.  ,iin.*itcrtk. 
DYMONI»,  JONATHAN, 

Moral  PhiloMiphy  ;  F^asays.  kc.    New  York.* 
Essays  on  the  Pnnciplea  of  Morality.   Edited  by  BihIi 

New  York* 
Same,  by  Grimke.    New  York.* 
Same,  by  Mft.  RiiUand.* 
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EARL.  M ARV,  .  I  EDWARDS,  THOMAS. 

EASTMAN.  F.  C.  ,  EDWARDS.  WILLIAM, 

HwUjrvof  VoruuMit.f.ir  Scli.HiN.    Briittl.'hc.rimch.  *-J"^.*         IJi>«ik  k«»*»n^'5  Atln«.     New  York,1834.* 

Iliit.irv  of  Srnfc  c.f  Now  York.     Now  York.  !;*-»-(.*      ,  EDWAKDS.   , 

KASTMA.V,  <;E«)R«;E.  Kir^i  Li-*!«.ns  ill  C.raMiiiinr.     Bonton.* 

Book  kiji'iiiin  l>v  Siii^|i«.T^  D«»nl»li' Entry.  Now  York,  ,       Fir-l  LvNtoiis  in  (■eometry.     Bttstuii.* 

:ird  .^litioii.' l-<i'J.  EIIHENI'IUED.  , 

EASTM.VN.  (;.  W..  I      <;t.«riniin  PhriMM.    New  York* 

See  FiUtoH  St-  F.'i:'tman.  «  (tonnnn  and  Enzlisli  Colloquial  Phraaes.     Phila.* 

EASTMAN.    — :  ,  rJCIIUORN.  <'HARLES, 

Trout  oti  Tii|»»2raj)liii'(il  Drnwiii:;.     Ni-w  York. '3\».*  I'riirtiml  lionimn  (tminnmr.    New  York,  1830. 


E.VroN.  AM«>.-<. 


EKELr\ND.  JAroB. 


Maniml  of  Motuiiv.    Alimiiy,  I'^IT.    {.Inon.)    -Itli  oili-  '       For«iik  till  Larolxik  i  Omnia  Ilistorieo.     StoekbohB, 

'  f  Ih  edition.  I.^W. 

Mftc'ltideiiH  Ilislorion.     Stookliolm.  7th  editUMi,  *51 
Nya   Ai'iiii'ina   HiMftrion,  Pnrt  I.    dtoekholiB,3id 

•Million,  IH.V). 
Nyn  Aliniinim  Ifistorioii,  Part  (I.     StttcklMdn,  %ui 

I'dltKUl.   \f*VZ. 

EI.IOT.  .H)HN. 
'I'Im'  I'-niliT  in  Imlmn.     ( 'iiinl»rid2i;,  lfi(»4.* 
Iiidifiii  (IriiniMiHr.     <'nmbrid'»e.  ItitH.  I'+W.*  ' 


tion.  JHJl.     c:-!.!  I'ditioii,  1-H.    \\u\  fdition,  \^H.  | 

otii  (ulition,  \!*ZJ.    (iti)  e.litioii,  X'^^XA.    7th  oditioii,  ' 

IKI.-) ) 
Botnnicnl     Dirlioiifirv.       Rirliard'!*,     (.Inon.)      (New 

lliiVLMi.    Ut  ivlitioii,    HIT)     Albany   «n<1  nlili.»n. 

I>1I»      :{rd  ed.tinM.  isj-i. 
Botfinit-al  K\i«rf«'s.     Aili-iny.  I'-'Ol.* 
(.MieniH'iil  Inxirnrtor.     N.-w  \">irl^.    AM»n;iy.  I>'-2J.    -nd 

rdiii<»ii.  l-^i'"..     :{rd  tnhlion,  |.-i-<.     'rro\,  llh  oili 

tion,  JK|.{.*  ,       Iiidiiin  (iriiininur  Ik>:;un.     Ro<ton,  1066,  It^JS.     (Bh*. 

Iiidfx  ti  (Ji'olo'.'y  of  NorfluTii  Slate*.     Alb.iny,  Troy.  Di-t.  Coll.) 

-'id  (.'ilitKfii.  j-r'-JO.*  I       [ndiiin  Loy'ir  I'rimer.     Hw'i.*  ^^ 

fSeol  iL'!'"il  .Noiii":ic;.iliir«Md*  .N'orlli  .\uuTifa.    .Mbany,         i'ativliiHiii  in  Indian.     3rd  edition,  Cambrtdgv,  1687.* 

1---.*  ■       l*riini«r  in  tb«»  Indmn  Lanjjnagc.      16ri7.* 

Cool.. .M.V.I  Text  n-.ok.       Ml.anv,   1S{!)     "lid  rdiiion,  '  KLlOT,  SA.MI'EL. 

ISJ-'.*  I       .Mannai  of  rnit.-d  States  llislorv.     B«nton,  185ft. 

ZooI..-ic:il  SvM,l,.|^.  and  N.t''  Hook.     Trov.  1><JJ  *      '  ELI.KNDT.  FRKDRIK. 

T.'\t  ltM>k.     Albii'iv.  I-JC,.*  I       Latin-k  (.'rammatik.     By  J.  A.    IHihMrOm.     Stock- 

Phil  i"<o;dii<'al  ln-trn<;ti)r.     \Vi'I).i.t*>  I'J.'iu«Mit<  of  Nn-  bnim,   l-'.Vi 

tnnl  IMnlM^ophv.     All.a.iv.  l-i4.*  ,  ELLIOTT,  STEPHEN. 

Art  without    .*Jin;iii-.> ;    .M.-.i^iiraiiiHi,  Siirxi'yin::,  Ace,         llotany  ot*.<(iiith  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Phihu,  18U* 

Alhc.nv.  l.--:{i).*  ,  Chariest, in.  lf*»l.* 

PrndrorinMor  I'r.u'i-il  Tn-iii".'.  &.:. ;  S.irveyin::  an-l  ,  ELLIOTT  JOHN  it  JOH.NSON, 

Eni:iiK*>riii:r      Tri»v,  l-";!-'.*  ,       School  Dictionary.     JrHM.* 

Enijiip'uri'i:;  and  Snrvv  iiij.     New  York.* 
EATON.  A..  Ac  .1.  WKUJUT. 


I  ELLio  rr, 

S(t>  (IrisjiT  S,-  yj/intt. 


Nortli  An.'ri'-i-i  Hotiny.     New  York.     Troy,  l-t'l*    |   F.LLSWoUTII.   H.   W., 


EATON.  .lAME.-:  S., 

En.ty  Li!."*ioii^  m  MfMital  .VntliMictir.      nosfnii.  HiJO. 

Trculi-«o  on  .Vrillinu-tio       H  t^iloii.  I-.')"*. 

Key  of*  \nMWi*r»  t.»  do.     IVi'loi* 

Key  of  S;dnlion<  to  do.     n.i.>l<in.* 

Common  Sc,ho.»l   Arithmi'tir.     Hi<ton,  li"*!!;;.* 

Kov  ofAn^W'Ts  f«i  tlo.     Bosttin.* 
EATON,  KEREi'CA. 

Ge<fj,'ra|div  ot'  Pi;nii>y|yinia.      Philad>-I|)hi-i,  H.'IT.* 

Abr.  of  M  liiPf'H   Chnr.'h    History.     C!i:irKMo!i,  'Jnd 
editiii-i.  lf*2i\  *     ■ 
EBBEKE.  O.  (.'  . 

See  (f   n.  IVtiin 
EDOAB,  J.  (i.. 

HiMorv  for  Bi.yH.     New  York.  ]•*'»:>.* 
EIMiAKToN.  W.  P.. 

TliH  W  ;«ferii  Orat.ir.     <  ■levelaiid.* 

EDfiAUroN.  W.  P,  Ac  w.  Kr-;.<i:LL. 

Th«  SoM  York  S|».'ak«!r.      New  York.  lr<,".:.* 
EDMONDS.  B    F.,  • 

Bo!«t.»ii   S"!io.d  .Atlas,  Ac.-.      i;,.sf.»!i   ,Vh,  eilifio-i.  J.-^IM. 
Cjfh  edition.  l^X).* 
EDM«)NDS,  C.  R, 

Ciccr  I ;   Do  O.li -iis,  t'lrec  ln»ok*,  literal   tran>lalions. 
.New  York,  l.-«.>ii.* 
EDSON.  , 

Yocal  <;.nd.^.     New  York,  l-"!!"..* 
EDW  VRDS,  AMELIA  H., 

0:itliri.»«  of  En:.'lish  History.      Bt)''foii.  I.'<."j7.* 
EDWARDS.  Jl.  B., 


T««\t  H<i()k  of  Penniiiaiisliip.     New  York,  1863.* 
EI.MfJRE,  D.  W.. 

Erc'lish  (trammnr.     Trov.  l«t  edition,  1830. 
ELVYELL,  WILLIAM  ODELL, 

New  \<ncriean  Dictionary  of  the  German  and 

liiih  Lan>;nnpp«i.     New  York.* 
Dieiionnry  of  the  .Engiiah   and  German   LanfuafCl. 

Now  York.* 
ELY,  AARON, 

S.-hool  Di.iioimrv  of  Selected  Words.   N.  Y.,  1830.** 
ELY,  E/RA  S..   ■ 

Conversation!!  on  the,Tlnin.in  Mind.    Phila.,  1819.* 
EMERSON,  BENJAMIN  D., 
li'trodnrtion  to  the  Nntiuiml  Sjiollmg  Book.    BoataOf 

li<-2^,  no  ilate. 
National  S|>eIlinjrBot.k.    Boiton.  If^"*.  1H3I.   70th  edi- 
tion, IKili.     Illdth  edition,  IrMl,  IM4-2,  1K51.     l7Uth 

edition,  no  date.     Hartford,  18-J9.    (-oncofd,  1830. 

(New  York.)** 
N«'w   .National  S|K>'lin!r  Book.     Bixton,  lut  edition, 

1^*2^,  M I .  ^^'>.  '37.    Pbi  hiilel  llh  itt,  1S3.I.  Claremoat, 

n.  d.     (New  York.) 
First  c:a-s  R.^ndor.    B.stoii,  (lAT*)  IKM.    10th  edition, 

lf*\'t.    Windsor,  Yt..  lit  edit:<.n,  1H34.    (Philft.) 
Seeond  Class  Render,    Boston,  IXi-i    Ciaremuat,  1839. 

(Phitadnl|d)i.i.) 
Third  t;iass  Reader.     BoMiin.  (KM.)  1S36.     (Phila.) 
Proi:n»**ive  Primer.   F«inrth  (Mnw  Render.   Cltremont, 

lrm\.     (Boston,  IKJ-V     Philttdelphia.) 
.\ea«leoiieal  S|waker.     Boston,  new  edition.  1H31. 
( )nt  lines  of  (jeosrnidiy  and  History.     Button.* 


Int   t  »  Eeleotie  Reader,      Bowt'tii.  MTi.* 

The  E-l«>etK.  Reader.    B  .sfon,  M  edifon,  Ir^M,  I.x^j.*  EMER."^ON.  FREDERIC, 

EDWARD."*,  B.  B..  <fc  S    H    TAYLOR.  Primary  Le-sons  in  Arithmetic.     Bo»U»n.  !?**».• 

Ktihrier*!)  (ireek  Grammar,  .New  York,  7th  edition, 'f»0.  i  .North  Amerieun  Arithmelie,     Pnrt  I.     Boston,  (1831, 

EDWARDS,  H.  W.,                     .  '.mC4."»      Phihdelnhia,  no  date 


WiIwiVh  .Manual  for  Infant  SrhooN.     New  York,  '.TO. 
EDWARDS,  MILNE.  *  .\.  COMTR, 
First  Bookn  of  Natural  History,     See  Runchenbcrger. 


Key  t.)  do.     Boiton.  IKJv!.* 
North  .\merican  Arithmetic.    Part  H.     Boston,  1838, 
'30,  '44.     Phila.,  1860,  no  date. 
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North  Americnn  Arithniotic.    Pnrt  III.    Boston,  1839,  I 

•43,  '44,  '45,    New  York,  '35.    I'hilu.,  new  edition.  ' 

nodnte.** 

Key  tu  I'art*  I(  and  IH.     Bo»ton  1H45.     rhtln..  IKiO.  ' 

Key  to  Part    III.    B«Mton,  IKM.     IMiiladilphiu,  en-  i 

Inrped  edition,  no  ditte.  ■ 

£M£RHON.  (n^OKUK  B., 

8ullivanN  PolitirnlClaM^-Book.    Ap[iundix.  Uost., '31.  = 
Heo  Orernicood  «$•  Fmrrnon. 
EMERSON,  (i.  H.,  &  f.  I..  FLINT. 

Mnniinl  of  Agnuulturc.     Hditun,  IHi-J. 
£MKR»<()\,  I..  <>.. 
The  (loiden  VVrtMitli ;  McUmIi'i's  for  SrhjioN,  ki:.    New 
York,  ]?;»«>.• 
EMERS^J.N,  JOSKPII. 
The  Evnng(!li('al  I'niiior.     Boston.  lOtli  edition,  l^'ii. 

(New  edition.  Ii^iti  )* 
Th«  Poolicnl  Uoud.r.     WithrrsJicUI,  IKW. 
Biblical  Oiitliiics.     Boston.* 

Le*M)tis  on  the  Old  Te-tumi-iit.    Biot..  5tln»il.. '45.* 
Whateley'v  roin|K>nd  of  lll^torv.    Ho«toii,  5tl)  rditioii, 

1H2I.     (Hth  rditioii,  Jf^ri.)' 
QaeitionK  and  Su[>piciiioiit  to  (>o<Mlrir)i'9  llintorv  of 
I'niU'd  S?tftti>.    BonUin,  JH-ii).    (\Vftliorslield."'-iH. 
New  York,  1H44.; 
Watt's  on  till!  liii(iro\enu;iit  of  the  Miml.    Bonton,  ru-  j 
f     vi»e<l  (Hiition.  1^04}.  I 

Questions  and    i^ii|>|»Ioinent   to  \Viitt&  on  the  Mind.  ' 
Bo»ton,  lt<\l.*  ! 

EMERSON, . 

Notural  Phih»sophy.* 
EMERY.  J., 

AbridfTCment  of  Knplijih  (irununur.     WelUhoro,  Pn., 
Irtl.* 
EMMONS,  KBENKZKR, 

Manual  of  (;eol(«;ry.     Phdndelpliin,  Jf^flO.     (N.York.) 
Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  (^eolo^y.     Allmiiy,  lr**.f«i.* 
American  (i«uhi^v.    3  voU.     Alhu'ny.* 
EMMON8,  S.  B.,  " 

Uranimatirnl  liifttrurtor.     Bo*ton,  IK^!. 
ENFlELh.  WIIJJA.M, 
Tlw  t'lJCiiker.    Iliidstm,  177rt.    (I'hilo.,  17UH.    London. 

1H4(I.) 
Exercises.     MH). 

Institutes  of  Natural  Philmophy.     Kditeil  hy  Wehlnr. 
Boston,  4tli  e«Jition.  IH-J4.  (5th  edition,   .hi.) 
ENUEU  FKRDINANIi, 

Axonouietricnl  Projcrtioiis.     New  York.  IWo."!. 
Illuatration*  of  Optics.     New  York,  IKVi. 

ENULE.  , 

Polyinirrcan  (ircck  Testament.    Philndelidiin.* 
EN€«,  J.  L., 
iDtellcctiial  and  Prnrtirn!  Arithmetic.    Now  York,  re- 
vised edition,  lr'54.* 
EN8ELU  (;.. 
Grammar  of  the  Kn'jli^h  T^an;;n»;,'e  in  (lluti-h.)     U«.t- 
'terdani,  1707. 
ENTICK,  A., 
English  Dirtioiiary.     Kditrd  hv  Murray.* 
New  Spelling  Dictionary.     Ni-w  Haven.  (It'dj.)    3rd 

edition.  1H)7. 
New  S|icllinjr  Dictionary.     Kditi»d  hy  (.'rnkelt.     New 

York,  IfMtt. 
Tyroni*    Thesaurns,    or    Latin- Kiijrli*h 

Edited  hy  Crakelt.     London,  IHJO. 
Latin  Dirtiunary.     Baltimore.* 

ENTICK,  , 

Arithmetic* 
ERASMUS,  DKSIDKRir'S  A.. 


Colloquies.    Edited  hy  C.  K.  Dillaway.    Phi  la.,  1856.* 
ERNST.  LoriS, 

Rohortson's  Whole  French  I^n^iaj^.    N.  Y'ork,  *56. 

Etiiih^s  Franyaikcs ;  Fir»t  Book  of  Fn?neh.  New  York.* 

Interinedinte  French  Course.    Philadelphia  * 
ERTHEILER,  MONT., 

Phnise  BtMik  in  Kng!i<ih  and  Ccrman.    N.  Y.,  1847.* 
ES(  IIF.NBERd.  J.  J., 

Muniiiil   of  Claviiiral    Literature      Rditeil   hy  Fiske. 
Phila.  .  (,'ind  edition,  ItKil.)     4th  editiuu,  1845. 
KCCLID, 

KlententMof  Cconictry,    >xliti'd  hy  John  Allen.     Balti- 
more. I^^^J. 

Klemeiiiji  Cconutri*.     Lib.  I., TV..  .\I„  XR.     Edited 
hy  Witt  uiid  .\rtx-kiin';      Malmii,  IKVU. 

F.lenieittt  of .     F.dite«l  hy  W.  Whiftton.     lH>ndon, 


Baltimore.  l.«IH. 
Philadelphia.  IJ^JI.** 
New  York,  lt^J4.     (PhiU., 


tith  edition.  1717. 
Edited  hy  J.  D.  Traisr. 
1-Miti.-<1  hy  R.  SiiuMiii. 
Faiiti>d  hv  J.  Plavfair. 

Sam*;,  revved  hy  Ryan.     Phila.,  IHTtt*^     Snyr  York.* 

Eleineiitt  of ,  or  fkTond  Ix'i'Hons.   Bv  1).  McChirdj. 

Edited  hy  J.  Fenii.     New  Y<.rk,  1^40. 
EULER,  L.,    ■ 
intr(Miurtioii  to  Element^  of  Algebra.     Eilited  by  F«r- 
rnr.     <,*uniliridge.   It'lH.    "iml  edition,  Irtil.     3nl 
nlition.  IH-JH. 
l/Clters  on  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
ErRIPIDF-H, 

Tragedies.     F:<lited  hy  F.  A.  Paley.    New  York.* 
Translated  literally,  hy  T.  A.  Buckley.    New  York. 
lK'>li.*  • 

Tranj«lBted  hy  R.  Potter.    3  vols.    New  York.  *34. 
1KI5.* 
Alcestis.     F^litcd   hvT.  I).  Woolsey.     Boston.  1843. 
(.'ambri.ljre,  1834.* 
Literally  traimlated.     Athenn,  Ca.* 
Tran«latiil.     New  York.* 
EITROPll.S, 
Iliytoriw   Roinanw    Bri'vianim.      Eilitcd    hy  Clarke. 
Loiuhm.    UMh  eilition,  |7ril».    (I'Jih  inlition.  ITHS.) 
I'AWi  ♦Mlition,  17k'».     Worcester,  iiiid  edition,  18(K. 
(New  York,  3rd  cilition.  1W5.) 
EVANS,  E.  <'., 
(iciicrnl   Notidiia  of   rhcniintry.    from   Pelouxe    and 
Frrmv.     Philadclphin,  IK>4.* 
EVAN.^,  j;\Mt>*. 

The  Chipjiewav  Speller  and  IiilerpreU»r.     \.  Y..  ♦SL* 
EVANS.  l.EWI.S 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  Perwiis,  Ac*.    Literally  Translated. 
New  York.* 

Geographical  M.-torical  Esi^ays.     Phila..  1755.* 
EVANS.  . 

tfch(M)l  (ieometry:    Primary   Elements   nf  Plane  ond 
Sidid  tf'eoniL-trv.     i'incinmiti.  IHILI.* 
EV.\RTS.  W.  W.,'*  W.  n.  WYKOFF, 

Srriptnre  Schiwd  Render.    New  York,  1H5*J.* 
EVEREST,  CORNELirs  B., 

Enjrlwh  Crammar.    Norwnh,  lrtl5.** 
EVERE'IT,  EDWARD, 

Buttiuann'»  Gn^ek  Ciraminar.    Boston,  18£2.    3rd  edi- 
tion, 1H31. 

I)ictii)narv.  '      JncoWn  Creek  Reader.    Boston,  (18-24,  '2f>,)  '27. 
^      EVERI-riT.  ER.VSTIIS. 

New  York.  1848. 


System  of    F.ngli«.h  Versilicatioii 
\!*M,  IH.-iM.* 
EVVINCI.  JOHN. 

liectiires  on  Natural  PhiIo<ophy.     RcTi'sud  by  Patter- 
Collo<|uioruni  Farniliamm  Opus  Aureuin.     Eilited  hv  '  ""'»•     Philadelphia,  lt<IU.* 

Patrick.  I>ijndon.  I7rrf).  ,  EWlNt;,  THOMAS, 

Collouaia  Selecta.     I':<litHd  hy  Clarke.     London,  IGth  {      The  Reader's  Couipanion.    Philadeinhia.  1838.* 

edition.  17G4.   VVorcwUr.  Nt  edition.  ]t<l)l.    New-        Geojrraphy.  on  a  new  plan.    Revised  hy  Darby.    New 
buryport,  no  date.     (New  York,  1H<)U.>  York,  Ist  edition.  I^-JIJ.**  ^ 
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FABER.  W.  L. 

Chemistry.    See  M.  V,  RegnavU. 
FADRI,  M.  L*ABBB, 
Syntaxe  Frao^oU,  ou  Nouvelle  Grammaire.      Fnrit. 

17H7. 
FAHLGREN.  CARL  J.. 
Relief-Buchttaben  fiir  Blinde  Fenonen.     Stockholm, 

1R54. 
FAIRBANKS.  K, 

System  of  Double  Entry  Rook -keeping.     Ronton,  IK'iI. 
FARA!).AY.  MICIIAKU 

Lectures  on  the  Force*  or  .Mnltcr.    Edited  by  Crooks. 

London.  IHO().     New  Ytirk.  |H«). 
rhemicnl  ManipiiUtions.    New  York,  IKII.* 
FARNl^M,  CALEB,  JR., 
Fractical  (irammnr  of  the  En{;li«h  I^nneua^re.     Provi- 
dence,   It^i-'i.     Ronton.     '2nd   e«htion,    1^43.    3rd 

edition.     1843.     i'A4.)** 
FARR,  E., 

Collegiate   Rchool,  and   Family  History  of  England. 

New  York.* 

FARR  AN  I),  , 

C<iurse  of  I<atin  Studies.     Fhila..  lHI).*i.     3rd  edition, 
•17.     VV.  E.  Henhall's  (Jreck  (Grammar,     p.  '10. 
FARR  A  R.  JOHN. 

Elementary   Treatise   on   Arithmetic,   from    I^croix. 

Cambridge.    '2nd  eilitum  l^^JI.     3rd  edition  IH^IV 
Introduction    to   Elements    of   Algebra,   from    Eiiler. 

(Cambridge.     l»t  edition   1H]M.     *ind  edition   1K!J. 

3rd  edition  18*28.     (HoHon.) 
Elements   of    Algebra,    from    Lacruix.     Cambridge. 

'2rid  edition  18'2().* 
Legendre's  Elements  of  (leometrv.    Cambridge.     1st 

edition  1HI9.    2nd  edition  IHitt.     (N.Y.) 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  from  Lacroix  and 

Bezout.     Cambridge.     2nd  edition  lH2ti.     (Bos- 
ton.    New  York.) 
Topography,  or  Application  of  Trigonometry.     Cam- 

bridgn    lt*M.     Boston.     New  Y<»rk.* 
Differential    and    Integral    Calculus,     from    Bc/.ont. 

Cambridge.  1H«26.     (Boston.) 
Fischer's    Klements   of    Natural    Phibwiphv.     dim- 
bridge,  IrtitV     Boston.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.     Cambridge,  IftlTi. 

(lH2(i;  Boston.) 
Elements  of  Fllectricitv,  Magnetism,  A'c.    Cambridge. 

1«26.     BoKton.     New  York.* 
Elementary  Treatise   on   Optics.    Cambridge,   ](^2(>. 

Bostim.     New  York.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy.    Cambridge,  1820. 

Boston.     New  York.* 
FARRAR,  W.  H., 

Key  to  Problems,  Arithmetical  Problems.    Bost.,  1H53, 
FASQCKLLE.  LOUIrt, 
Juvenile  French  (^jun^e.     New  York,  IWll. 
French  Course.    New  Method  in  Frenrh.    New  Y(»rk. 

(IKil.)     10th  eihtion,  1H53.     4(Kh  edition,  1858. 

revised  edition.  IHdO.** 
Key  to  Exercises  in  French  Connie.    New  York.  1852.* 
Introductory  French  Course.     New  York.  IWiO.* 
Tableau  Synoptiqiie  des  Verbes  Fran<;ais,  Barnstaple, 

no  date. 
Colloquial  French  Reader.     N.  Y..  IKVC.V  n  d.  x.  x. 
Manual  of  French  Convenations,  (, Esprit,  &.c.)     New- 
York,  nt>  date. 
Chefs  d'a'uvres  de  Racine.     New  York,  1858. 
Les  Avenlures  de  Tclemaque.     New  Y<»rk,  I8.'i2. 
Dumas'  Namileon,  with  Notes,  Aa:.     New  York.  1858. 
FAUCON,  N., 

Chambaud's  Grammar  of  the  French.    Cambridge,  '15, 
FAUVEI^;<)URAL'D,  F., 
Phreno-Mneinotechny.     New  York,  1845* 
Phrenu-Mnemotechnic  Principles.    New  York,  no  date. 
Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Dictionary.    Part  I.    K.  York, 

1844. 
Programme  of  I.«ctures.    New  York.* 
FEATHER;3T0NflAU(;H,  G.  W., 
Cioero*!  Republic,  traiulat«d.    New  York,  18S8.* 


FELCH.  W., 
A  CompreheniiTe  Grammar.    Boatoa.  *37. 
Concise  (Iram.  of  Eng.  Language.    Southbridn,  *TI. 
FKLLOVVE8,  D.. 

'  The  Fourth  School  Reader.    Philadelphia.  18S7. 
ri'.LLnWKS,  F., 
Youth's  .Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  Btaln. 
Flnrtford.* 
FELI^OVVrt.  JOHN. 

A»tronoiuv  for  Beginners.    New  York,  1839.* 
FELTER.  8    A.. 

Analvsis  of  Written  Arithmetic,  Rook  I.    New  YfA. 

M'fi. 
Kev  to  do.     New  York,  1M2. 
FELT<»N.  C.  ('.. 
(; reek  Reader.   Hartford.   2nd  edition,  1K42.    (BoHo*.) 
Homer's  Iliad.     BiMon.  1833. 
The  Birds  of  .AriWophnnes.    Cambridge,  IMS.* 
The  Clouds  of  .\rMtophanes.     Cambridge,  1841.* 
Agamemnon  nf  /E«chylus.     Boston,  185t).* 
PaiiegyritMis  »>f  Nocrates.     C^ambridge.* 
Se!o<-ti(iiis  fromtireek  Historians.     Cambridge.*  INL 
^M.>ltfrtlo^s  from  Modern  Greek  Writers.    Canibndl|% 

18.-|i>.*  , 

Smith's  Hittorv  of  Greece.     BiMton,  1855.* 
FELTON.  C.  C'..  &  C.  BWK. 

.Monk's  .Metres  o(  the(;rceks  and  Romans.  Boat,'C* 
FELTON.  O.  C. 
Concise  Manual  of  English  (<rammar.     Salem,  lUtdi- 
tion.  1843.     3rd  e<lition,  1843. 
FENELON. 
l«es  Aventiires  de  Telemaqtie.      Edited  by  Bdotf. 
Pbilndelphia.  1840. 
edited  by  Fasquelle.     New  York.  1852. 
oiliu-d  by  Agnel.     New  York,  1818. 
eilited  by  I^  Brun.     Bi»slon.     Philadelphia,  *34.* 
edited  by  Surennc.     New  York.* 
FENN,  J.. 
New  and  (\)niplete  System  of  Algebra.* 
Euclid's  Elements  of  (ieometry.     '00* 
FENNINiJ.  DANIKL. 
l.'niver«Ml  Spelling  B«Kik.     Ix>ndon.  1767,  (1797 ;)  i 
edition,  no  date.    BoMon.  iTtiil.  1772.    N.Y. 
ed..  1787.    Dublin  ( l7iNi ;)  new  edition,  no  date. 
A  Dirtionarv.* 

The  Ready  Iteckoncr.     Tendon.     5th  eilition.  1771. 
British  Youth's  Instructor  in  .Arithmetic.     Edited  hf 

Burbridgc.     London.     KKh  edition.  1783. 
American  Youth's    Instructor.     Dover.     1st  editioB, 

I7«J5. 
Young  Alsrebraixt's  Com|>anion.     I<ondon,     3rd  edi- 
tion. i7,VJ. 
Easy  (•uidn  U)  the  Cse  of  the  Globes.     Dublin.    (Ui 

edition,  by  Moore,  I71J6. 
New  and  Easy  (iuide,  drc.    l-^lited  by  Walker  it  Boo. 
Baltimore,  1827. 

FENOLLONA.  

The  Piano  F(»rte.     Boston,  1851.* 
FERtiCS,  HENRY, 

Rendinirs  in  Natural  Theolo?v.     I.,<indon.  I838L 
Class  B<M>k   i>f  Natural  Theolo^v.     tUlited  by  Alden. 
Biwton,  ♦:t5.    2d  edition.  IKf7.* 
FERGCSON,  A., 

History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  abridged.     N.  York.* 
FER(;i;SON,  JAMES, 
Drawing  in  Perspective  made  Easy.     Dublin,  1778.* 
Yuu'ig(^cutK-mnii  and  l»ndy's  Astronomy,  &«.    Dub- 

l:n.     litb  cjjition,  1778. 
An  oayy  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  Phila,  (1819,)  '19. 
Astronuiiiy  oxoiained.     (klited   by  Brewster,  1,  1799. 
Philadelphia.     2  vols.* 
editeil    by    Patterson.    Philadelphia.      1st  edition, 
180A. 
I..ectures,  edited  by  Brewster,  3  vols.    Philadelphia. 
2nd  edition,  by  Patterson,  1814. 
FERNANDEZ,  F., 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Lanfuafe.    Phila* 
1st  edition,  no  date. 
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New  Prartiral  Grnniinar,  ice.    rA)ndnn.    N«w  ed.,  'H. 

Exereiiea  on  Rules  of  the  Spanish  Language.     Liin- 
don.     New  edition,  lt"ii. 

Spnnish  nn<i  Knglisli  liictiuuary.     London,  1H17. 
FESSENDKN,  F.  ii. 

The  Pniirie  Viirnlmt.    See  C'ibeon  A-  Fesaenden. 
FESSENDKN,  T.  S.. 

Th«    Lndics'   Monitor.     Ut>llows  *FalN.     1st  edition. 
1HI8. 
FE5(8ENDEN, . 

Mud«rn  Schnol  fm  Violin.     N«»w  Vork.* 
FIELD,  B.AKMM. 

American  Srhuol  (•o<<|Trii|>hv.     HoAton.     Revised  imIi- 
ti«in,  JKW.     (Itli  fduion".  1KJ7,  (lr«).> 

Atlas  tn  do     PortliiiHl,  IKb^.* 
FIELD.  T.  W.. 

Th«  Univernity  Drawing  Bmik.     New  York.* 
FILER. . 

Arithmetic* 
HLMORE.  A.  D., 

The  Nichtin^nir.  or  NorinnI  Scho<il  Sinjjnr.     ('inn.* 
FINDLAV,  A.  <;., 

Claniral  Atlns.     NVw  York. 
FIORILLl,  M.. 

Italian  I^ngitnce  in  ten  lef<ons.     I&i3. 
FISCHER,  E   <; . 

Bleinenbi  of  NHtornl  PhilovopliT.     Editrd  by   Furrar. 
Cainbridse,  Jr<*J(>.     Bo)>luii.* 
FISH.  H.  C, 

Baptist  Scripture  (?at«*.-hi^in.     Tartxl  1.  n:ul  II.    'New- 
York.* 
FISHER.  A., 

Practical  New  Crnmmnr.  I<ondon    lodilioii  17j3,  ^ 
edition,  I7!i.'>.>  new  edition,  li*iM. 

FISHER,  c;e«)K<;e. 

Arithmetic  in  the  Plainest  Methods.     Ijondon.  17iM'>. 
The  Instructor,  or  Young  .MnnN  ( 'oinpaniou.    L«Midon, 

J4th  e<iilion,  I7.'i7. 
The  Amerinin  Iii«triirlor.    OtIied.,  IMiiln.,  I74r>.* 
FISHER.  R.  S., 
Geoeial  (>eogrii|div  and  History  of  the  Wor'd.     Now 

York.  lK»y.*  ' 
GaxeCteer  of  Iho  United  States.    New  Yt»rk,  IK>3* 

FISHER.  . 

Dictionary.* 
FISK,  ALLE.V. 
Adam's  Rudiments  of  I.nttn  (Grammar.     Now  York, 

C'2^.)  '2nd  edition.  I^-JI. 
Epitome  uf  Enslinh   liramniar.     Ilnllowell.    *i2i,  2d 

edition,  '-JH.* 
English  (irnniiimr.     S<'e  4,  Murray, 
FISK.  B.  F., 
Grammar  of  Greek   I«angua<*e.     Boston,  If^tf),  ( 183'J. 

38th  edition,  '43 ) 
Greek  Eierrii««,  with  Key.     Boston,  lt^3L    KHh  nh- 
tion,  M.*). 
FISK,  HARVEY, 
Union  Uuestions.     Vol.  IL     Philadelphia,  \i*'2ii. 

FISK. . 

New  England  SiK-lling  Bo4>k.     '0."»,  — .* 
FISKE,  MOSKS. 
Young  Gentlnmen  and  Lad itV  Accidence.      Worpe-*- 

ter.  17W  • 
New  England  Spelling  Book*. 
FISKE.  N.  \V.. 
Eeehenberg's  Manual  (d'('ia«sical  Liler.itiire.    '■M  edi- 
tion, M7.     2  vi>U.     Philndclphio.  4tli  rilitioii  1^445. 
Clawical  .Antiquities.     Philadelphia,  {"At*.* 
FITCH,  EBENEZKR, 

Adam*s  Ruditnents  of  [.at in  CJnimmar.    Troy.    4th 
edition.  1H14. 
FITCH,  O.  \V., 

Introductory  IjCssoiis  in  <;ci»jrraphy.     New  York,  IKkI. 
Outlines  of  Phv^ical  (;iMigraphv.     New  York,    IriiV 

(•56,)  lOth  wlitiim.  revi»#Ml.  Iri.VJ. 
Youth's  Mopping  B<M>k.     Brooklyn.* 
Mapping  Plates.     New  York.* 

Chorographv,  for  Icnriiing  ffnccraphv.    Brooklyn,  IKiH. 
See  CoiUm  ir  FUcM,  and  Perkins  ^'  Fitch. 
FITCH.  J.  G.,  tt  J.  CORNWALL, 

The  Science  of  Arithmetic.    London,  Irt57. 


rrrz.  asa. 

School  E&hihition  Bonk.     Boston,  1855* 
New  S|ieaker  nnd  Exhibition  Book.     Boston.* 
American  Soli(»«d  Hymn  Book.     Bustoii,  1855. 

SongBmik.     BfHktoii.* 
Common  SchiM)l  Song  B<Hjk.     Boston.* 
Prinmry  SrlMml      "  *'         Boston.  jrt40.* 

New  Priiii:iry  ScIumiI  Scmij  Biwik.     Btmlon.* 
Sflioul  Si»Mff«t«*r.     BoHton.* 
Siilihiilli  Sriio.  I  Min»tri'|.      BoMon.* 

1  rrZ.  A.< A,  &  \V.  B.  FOWLI-; 

Kloiiii'iitiiry   ('Coi'rnphv  for   MasHacliUi>etts  Children. 
B.i-toti.  |SI.'i.** 
FIT'/.  AS  \.  ii  J.  VV.  GREENE. 
.<4<liiH)l  Soni^  tor  the  Million.    BoKton.* 

Frr/(;KH AM),  p.  a.. 

Kxhib'tinn  ."^irt'Hkor,  and  Gymnastic  Rook.     N.  York, 
IKm.     R.ch.* 
FLANDERS.  M.. 

Kx|Hi«ition  of  Conotitiition  of  the  V.  States.    Phila- 
delphia, Ir^itU 

FL.vrr.  — . 

.^i*'**  Sttirr  «$■  Ff.itt. 
Fi^AXMAN.  ROBERT, 
llaiidlioiik   of   Kii:;liHh    and    German    Convcrmtion. 
Stiitlj;art.  •4th  edition,  1855. 
FLEM I N(i.  \V, 

VocMliiilnrv  of  Philosophy.     Phil.idelphin.* 
ri.KMING  iL  TIBBINS. 
New  Frrnrh  and  Engli'h  Dictlonnrv.      Edited  by  Picot 
Ai  D.>li«oii.     Philndrlphia,  \MA,  lH4ti  * 
SntiK'.  nhridsod.     Philadrlphia,  IKlti,  lr<50. 
FLF/miEK.  I.EVI, 

An  Knirli^h  (iranimar.     Philadelphia,  1K14.* 

FLEIRY,  . 

Ciitivhi^ni.     Bnltimoru.* 
FJ-INT.  ABEL. 
Murrav's  Eiigli<<h  Grammar,  ahridgetl.    Ilartfonl,  1R07, 

( I^K) :)     4th  (Mhtion,  1»1H.  ((ith  edition,  l&2fi.) 
S{H-liiiig.  Proiiuuncingand  Parsing  Dictionary.    Hart- 
ford. I'^iNi. 
Svst»'ni  of  <  (Oometrv,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying, 
ilartfi.rd,  l»l  edition.  lri(M,  |r<lW. 

(Milted  hv  Gilhitt.     Ilartfonl,  5ih  editi lHi25.    En- 

liir<;i>d  rilition,  IKit*. 
FLI.NT.  r    L.  Ai  a.  B    EMERSON. 

.Miinnul  of  Azricultiire.     lionton,  IHri. 
FLLNT.  JOHN. 

Firnt  I^«!«*ni«  in  Fin;;lish  Grammar.     N.  Y.,  1834,  *37. 
FLINT.  T., 
Jjerturt't  on    Natural    History,  Gcologv,  &.c.     BottOD, 
1K«.* 
FLORfS, 

Litprallv  trnnslatcd.  bv  J.  S.  Wotson.     N.  Y.,  18M.* 
FLOY,  M.  JR,  •' 

Younir's  KliMiients  of  (leoinvtry.    Philadelphia.* 
FLrGKL.  J.  G, 

See  f-Vflyrf,  Fiagrt  Ji-  ^,'iHhdm. 
FOA.  MADAME  E.,  ' 

I^  Petit  RobiiiKon.     Philndelphia,  1840.* 

fo(;y.  f.  b., 

Barrinston's  Hlemciits  of  Natural  Science.    Nashville, 
IKV. 
FOLKER.  Jt>SEPH, 

I(itro<lii«'tio!i  to  EiiL'lish  Grammar.    Savannah,  1831.* 
FOLLEN.  rilARLE.**. 
(icrmnn  Render  for  Beginners.    Boston,  (iS20,  1833.) 

:ird  .ilition.  IKHi.** 
Practical  (iranimar  ofthe<*erman  Language.    Booton. 

lird  edition,  IK{5. 
r,ii!lo  r'n  V«r-.ioii  of  St.  John's  (;o*j)el.    Boston,  1843.* 
FOLSOM.  CHARLES. 

Livii  llint.iriaruin  Lilier  I.,  dee.     Boston.     15th  edi- 
tion, 1K4.'). 
Ciceroniv  Orationes  tpia'dam  Scleeta?.    Boston,  1836. 

h'oi«soM.  <;eor(;e, 

Me.idow':t  French  and   English  Dictionary.    Boetoo, 

1K40. 
FOl*S<»M,  SILAS, 
Practical  American  Grammar,  (Specimen!.)    Hact- 

ford,  liOa. 
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FONTANA,  G.  B., 
£l«nieiitarv  Grammar  of  th«  Italian  Lanfuaga.    New 
York* 
FORRE8.    E.  A., 

E^iiv  LeMiini  on  Scripture  Hittory.    N.  York,  1856.* 
FORBt^,  WILLIAM, 

Key  to  Smith  and  Duke's  Arithmetic.    Philn.,  1846. 
F(JR1>E,  W., 

ClnM-Btiok,  or  New  Piano  Primer.    Bottoo* 
FORE^-ri.  E.  KELL\. 

OllendnrflTa  Metliud  of  Learning  Italian.     New  York, 
1849 

Kev  to  do  ,     New  York.  1849. 

Itttiinn  Render.     New  York.   IH47.* 

Chrestoniaxia  Itnliana.     New  York,  1847. 
FORMHY.  , 

La  Cro7.e*«  Abreg(?Chronoiogique.    Amsterdam.     5th 
editinn,  J7(i7. 

Eleniciitnry  Principles  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  tmnslnted 
bv  Koreinan.     Glnsgow,  1767. 
FORRfclY.  S.. 

Metenrologv.     New  York,  1843.* 
FOSUiCK,  I)AV1I»,  JR.. 

IntHMiiirtiuii    to   the   (irrman   language.      Andover, 
IKijH.     (New  York^ 

rntriMlurtion  to  the  Prenrh  Lnngutfge.     New  York.* 

I>e  i^ncy'a  Pniiuiples  of  <«e(iernl  (iriimmnr.     Andover, 
J»l  ediiioii,  Ir«:i4.     ( IH37.  xNew  York  ) 

Geriiinn  nrui  Kiigiish  Dictionnry.     Boston.* 

Germnn-Enpl'Sh     and     English-German    Dictionary. 

Host  Ml  * 

FOSTER,  BENJAMIN  F.. 
Clerk's   ((Hide,  i>r    Comuierrinl    Instructor.     Boston, 

(1837.)     'ind  edition,  184t». 
Concise  U:  ok- Keeping.     Boston,  lr<38;* 
Theory     ninl    Practice    of   Btiok ■'Keeping.      Boston, 

1^^5• 
Cominercuil  B(M>k-Keeping.    Philadelphia.  1839.    Bos- 
ton, IH3li.  IH4I»* 
Double  Kiitry  Elucidated.     Boston,  I8.'i2.* 
Practical  Peninunship.     Albnny.  1832* 
System  of  reniiiitnship.     Phihidelphin.  1830.* 
Elementary  Copy  Books.     Phiiadeliihia,  1839.* 
CJommercial  Penmanship.     Boston.* 
Penmaiiithip  llluiilraleil.     Boston.* 
Penman's  (;iiide.     Bosttm.* 
Writing  and  Writing  Master.     New  York,  1854. 
Peo|>le's  Copy  Bu«>ks,  in  six  numbers.     New  York.* 
Penciled    •*  ••  ••  *'        New  York  * 

Normal     "  ''      in  twelve  numbers.    New  York.* 

FOSTER,  B.  W.. 
Practical   Svstem   of   Book-Keeping.     Boston,    1845, 
1847*  ■ 
FOSTER,  MRS.  M.  E. 

Ilandltook  of  Motlern  European  Literature.     London, 
1H4U. 
FOSTER,  W.. 

First  Pr.nciplos  of  Chemistry.     New  York,  1855  * 
Chart  of  the  Organic  Elements.     New  York.* 

FOSTER. , 

Piano  Forte  Primer.     New  York.* 
FOWLE.  J, 
Gramninr  of    Astronomy.      Wheeling,    1834.      New 
York.  1H^25.     Philadelphia.  ^M  edition,  1827.* 
FOWLE,  WILLIAM  BENTLEY, 

Primary  Reader.     Boston.     1st  edition,  1837,  1843. 
Practical  (juide  to  Reoding  and  Orthography.     Bos- 
ton. Irt44. 
Improved  (iuide  to  English  S|)elling.     Boston,  1820.* 
Orthographical  Exercise*.     184*i.* 
Compiinion  to  Stiellins  Books.     BosUm,  1843  '45  *50. 
Cuiiim<m  School  S|ielicr.     Boston,   184'i.  ('45;)  :K)th 
edition.    1849.    55lh   edition,    1848,    '56.    Clare- 
'    m«mt.  18.-»1.  Iri53.  '59** 
Common  School  Grammar,  Part  I.     Boatrm,  1&I2.** 

Part  II.     Bo^U)n,  1842.** 
True  English  Grammar.     Boston.  1827.** 

"  ••  *        Port  II.     Boston.  (1828)  1829. 

Catechism  of  English  Grammar.     Boston,  1833.* 
Kymidugical  Grammar  of  English  Lanfiinge.* 
The  Bible  Reader  for  School*.    Boatoo,  1{»9,  1843.* 


Bcriptar* 

Common  Sch<iol  8paak«r.    Ntw  Havm  %td 

1st  edition,  1844. 
American  8|ieaker.    Boaton,  1886.* 
New  Speaker.     Boaton  1829. 
Free  8|ieaker.  Bo«toii,  1850.* 
Familiar  Diakifues.     Boaton.* 
Fire  Hundred  Dialogue*,  for  Reading  and 

BosUmi,  1856.* 
Parlhr  Dramor,  or  Dramatic  Soeoe*.     New  Tack.* 
Practical  Geography.  Part  I.     Boaloo,  18S4.    lodti- 

tion.  1827.*^ 
Modern   Practical  Geography.     Boaion.    M  9^16^ 

IKW. 
Atla^  to  do     Boston,  1831.* 
Common  Sch<M>l  Get«gniphy  and  Atla*.     BoalMi.* 
Elenientary  Geogrnphv   for   Haasaehuaett*  ChiUlH* 

Boston.     No  date.** 
Outline  Map*  of  Mauachutetta.     Boston* 
Child's  Arithmetic.     Bo^tou,  1836.  1828.  1836. (18M.) 
Phvsiology.     Bo«ton.* 
The   Eve  and    Hand,  or   Linear   Drawinf. 

1847* 
Introduction    to  Linear    Drawing,    frum 

Boston,  1825 
Practical  French  Grammar.    Boston.* 

Accidence.     Boston,  1926,  IflHu* 
Fables  in  the  French  Language      Boston.* 
French    First  Class  B<Nik.     Bttston.   1832.    Sai  •Ik- 

tion,  1833.    3rd  edition,  1839. 
Exercises  in  Writing  French.     Boston,  1889.* 
FOWLER,  J    A , 
Annlvsis  of    Dramatic  and  Oratorical 
Philadelphia,  1853. 
FOWLER,  L.  N.. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Astronomy.     New  York.* 
FOWLER.  O.  8., 
Education  Complete ;    Physiology,  Ac.    New  York, 
185:i* 
FOWLER,  WILLIAM, 
English  Language  in  its  Elements,  dec.    New  York, 
1850  '55.  *S1. 
Same,  abridged.     New  York.  1859 
Elementary  Grammar.     New  York,  1859. 
FOWNES,  G^ 
Rudiments  of  Chemistry.     Philadelphia.* 
Elementary   Chemistry.    Philadelphia.    2o<i  editioe, 

by  Bridges,  1847.* 
Prize  Essny  on  Chemistry.    New  York.* 
FOX.  CHARLES, 

See  Parker  4-  f  bx. 
FOX.  G., 
Instructions  for  Right  Spelling.    Newport,  1st  ed.  I76B. 
Instructions  for  Right  Spelling;  and  Plain  DiieetKMM 
for  Reading  and  Writing.    Boston,  1743  * 
FOX,  T.  B.. 
Ministry  of  Christ.     Boston,  1846.* 
Uuestions  to  do.     B(»ston,  1H46.* 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Questions.    Boston,  164& 
Manual  on  the  Book  of  the  Acts.     Boston.  1846.* 
FRANCIS,  G.. 

Chemical  Experiment*.    Philadelphia.* 
FRANCIS.  PHILIP. 

Horace,  translated,  3  vob.     New  York.* 
FRANCKLIN.  T., 

Traged  les  of  Sophocles,  tran*lated.    New  York,  1834.* 
FRANCOEUR,  M., 
Introduction  to  Linear  Drawing,  translated  by  Fowla. 
Bfi*ton,  1826.* 
ERASER,  DONALD. 
Young  Gentleman  and   Lady's  Assistant.    Denbarj. 

2nd  edition.  1794. 
The  (^tlumbian  Monitor  * 
PRAZEE,  BRADFORD, 
Improved  Grammar  of  English  Language.    Phibdal- 

phia.     1st  edition,  1844,  *45.** 
New  and  Improved  English  Grammar.     Boston.* 

FREEBY,  . 

Astronomy.    New  edition.     1896.* 
FREMY.  E., 
See  Pelouta  4*  Frtmy. 
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FRENCH,  D'ARCY  A.. 

Engiiih  Grammar.    Baltimore,  1831.* 
FRENCH.  JAMES, 
Boaton  School  Writinc  Book,«ix  number*.  Best.,  n.  d* 
System  of  Practical  Peumanihip.    Button.* 
FRENCH,  J.  H  , 

Arithmetical  Chart,  two  numbers.    Rochester.* 
FRESENIUS.  C.  R., 
Eleroentarv  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.    Edited 
bv  Bullock.    New  York,  1844.* 
FREUKD.  w., 

Latia-English  Lexicon.    Edited  by  Andrews.    New 
York.  (1851.  1855,)  185ti,  18G0. 
FRBY,  J.  8.  C.  P., 
Hebrew  Grammar.    New  York.* 
H«brew  Grammar  with  Vocabulary.    New  York.* 
Hebrew  Render.    New  York.* 
Hebrew  Student**  Pocket  Companion.    New  York.* 
FRIEZE,  HENRY  S.. 

VirciL  with  English  Notes.    New  York.* 
FROOT.  J.. 

Art  of  Swimming.    New  York,  1819.* 
FROST,  JOHN. 
Easy  Reader.    Boston,  18%.* 

Lessons  on  Things.     Philadelphia  and  Boston,  1H31.* 
Class  Book  of  American  Literature.    Bonlun,  1836. 
The  American  Speaker.     Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Elements  of  English  Grammar.     Boston.  18*29. 
Practical  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia.  1842.** 

'*  "  and  Exercises.    Philadelphia.* 

•  English  Parsing  Exercises.    Boston,  1836.* 
Five  Hundred  ProgreMive  Elxercises  in  Parsing.    Bos- 
Ion,  1827.* 
Easy  Exercises  in  Composition.    Phila.,  1839,  1843. 
Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism,  abridged.    New  York. 
(4th  edition,  1846 ;)  new  edition,  1850.    Philadel- 
phia, i8:u. 
Ontlroes  of  Universal  History.    Boston,  1831.    Phila- 
delphia. 1831* 
History  of  U.  States,  for  Com.  Schools.    Phila.  '37.* 
**  "        for  Schools  and  Academies.    Bos- 

ton. 1836.    Phila.,  1837, '47.* 
••  '*        abridged.    Philadelphia.* 


'  Goldsmith's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    Phila.* 

History  of  Ancient  and  Moidern  Rome.    Boston.* 
.  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece.    Boston.* 

Geographical  Cards.     Boston,  1827.* 

Butler's  Geugraphia  Classiea,  with  Questions.    Phila- 
delphia 1831.* 

Robertson's  Discovery  of  America.    New  York.* 
*'  Charles  V..  with  Questions.    New  York.* 

Schlegel's  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literatort. 
Pliiladelphia.  1853.* 

Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.    Boston,  *S8.* 

Class  Book  of  Nature.    Hartford,  ISM.    M  ed.,  *3S.* 

French  Reader.    Philadelphia.* 

Berquin's  Fireside  Book,  in  French.    New  York.* 
FULBORN,  E., 

German  Instructor.    Philadelfrfiiaf  1854. 
FULLER,  ALLEN, 

Grammatical  Exerci"es,  (an  Eng.  Grammar  )    Plym- 
oiith,  1822.* 
FULLER,  DANIEL, 

Political  Class  Book  of  Pennsylvania.    Phila.* 
FULLOM,  S.  W., 

Marvels  of  Science.    New  York.    8th  edition  revfacd, 
1854. 
FRY,  J.  R., 

The  A  B  C  of  Music.    See  Jl.  Paneerou. 
FULTON.  LEVI  S., 

School  Writing  Books,  in  four  numbers.    New  York, 
1847. 

Kev  to  Chirographic  Charts.    New  York,  1847. 
FULTON,  L.  8.,  6l  O.  W.  EASTMAN, 

Practical  System  of    Single    Entry    Book-Keepinf. 
New  York.    3rd  edition,  1849,  (1851.) 

Penmanship.    New  York.* 

Copy  Books,  in  three  numbers.    New  York.* 

C^hirngraphic  Charts,  two  numbers.    New  York.* 
FURBUSH,  A.. 

Psalmodist's  Assistant.* 
FURNE88,  W.  H., 

Schubert's  Mirror  of  Natura.    Philadelphia,  1840. 
FYFE  ANDREW, 

Elemenu  of  Chemistry.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Webftar. 
Boeton,  1827,* 
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GAGR    \V.  L.,  I  (iKRLSIIER,  ClfARLEP, 

Zorniiirii  I'hvxical  Googrnnhv.    Dustoii,  IHoA.  Bo(ik-Ko(>pinf;  bv  l)oubl«  Entry.     New  Ytak,  1817.* 

GAGNER.  I/P.,  I  GKSKNirs,  Wif.LlAM, 

Caterheiisft    Larobok   eller  Lutiivr's   Lilla  Catechen.         llcbrt^w  Gramrnnr.    Trantlated   by  Conant.    BoitaB. 
(Erebro,  lH4'i.  I  lr'39.    :2i{  edition.  1H39.    4th  edition,  184Sb 

GALE,  LEONARD  0,.  I      HebrriP  Grnmmnr     Rnnli)^r*«  edition.    Truahlii 

ElcrnonH  of  Natural   Philoiw.phy.     Now  Y«»rk,  1K43,  i  by  Coiinnt.     New  York,  18.15. 

W:yi*  ,      Ilebrfw  and  (ierman  lexicon.    Edited  by  Gibbk    As* 

Elements  of  Cbemistry.     New  York,  JK15,  184:2. 
GALLAL'DKT,  T.  11., 

Chippewnv  Pirtiire  Defincr  and  Reading;  Hook.     Boj»- 
t.»ii.  rH:i,'».* 

GALLAropyr,  tfio.mas  if., 

Motlim'<t  Prmu-r.     Ilnrtt'oni  * 

Hnnie,  in  Dnkotnb.     IlcMton.* 
CbililN  Rook  on  th<>  ."^oul.  Pnrl.i  I.  nnd  II.     Hartford, 

(.'Jrd  t*ilition.  IKi^.)     5th  t'ditio-.i,  IKMi. 
Ch 


dover.  l&ii. 


Hebrew  and  English  Ijexic^in      Edited  by  Robi 
Ko»ton,  Jrt.>(l.    5th  edition,  ]K>5.* 
GiriTY.  J.  A., 


lloltnuis'   .Art  of  Rhetoric,  or  Elcnieots  of  Onttry. 
FhiliidHpbia.  lH4[i* 
CKTZ.  J.  A.. 

T»irM'»  lliirp.     Philadelphia.''' 
(JiniiON.  KDWAKI). 
ilii'ji   PirtnrL'   i)t>fiiiin(r  and  Roadiii;;  Um»k.     Ilnrt    i       Hum  and   Full.     .Abrid^d  bv  Smith,  (^Student*! 6i^ 

ford,  |H:K).     (Mnl  oclitioii,  1H:i:j.)  '  hon  i     Nrw  York,  ll^o7)  Irio'J. 

Snmo.  in  tlif  Dakota  Lniijruri^'t-.     Hoston.*  i  (.'lllHS.  JnSI.MI  W., 

ClaM  Mook  c»f  .\iitiiriil  Thcoloiiv.     Hartford,  IK».'».  Pliilol.itfifal  Stmliita.     New  Haven,  1857. 

Youth's  Hotik  o'l  .N'dtiiral  Tln'olo^rv.     Hartford,  'Ihl.*  I       \  l.fttiii  .Analvnt.     Now  Haven,  185ri. 
GALLACDirr.  T    H.  &  H.  IlOOKKR.  (icrturiins'  Hebruw  and  Gernmn  I..exicon.    AndoMT, 

Prortinil  .^prllmj:  H..ok.     Hnrtftird.  IMO;  no  dnti'.**  I  IH-J4.* 

Srhcioland  Fainily  Dictioniiry.  N.  York,  i':'40,  \'i4),  'j'l.  ,      Manual.  Hobrow  and  English  Iiexicon.     New  Bai 
GALU'P.  P..         '  '  I  ',M  edition,  1^3-J.* 

t*ee  OInrv&aaltup.  ;  CinStTN,  J..  A    F.  G.  FESSENDEN, 

GAFJMN,  H.,  I      'VUo  Proirio  Vo<-ali»t.    Cincinnati.* 

Bentloys  En;rlish  S|).lliii^'  Book.     I'oii;,'hkeopsie,  ro-  i  (JlHs^O.N,  ROBERT, 
vimhI  edition,  lfC)4. 
GANHIL.  r, 

Political  E«*ononiy.     New  York,  IHl-J.* 
GANDH.  P., 

OlUjiidortf's   Kii:fli«li  (ininnmr  f<ir  (icrinaiis.     N.  Y.* 

Key  to  do.     New  Y«)rk.* 
GANOT,  M.. 

Iiiln>diu>torv  Conr«»  of  XatnrnI   Philosopliy.     fMitcd 
bv  Peek.     New  York,  1S<K). 
GARCI'AS,  M.. 

CompU't**  Srhixd  Sinffinjj  I^iM^k.     Boston.  IS'iO.* 
GARDLLL,  J.  S    H., 

Conversiiiioii*  «mi  Itily  ;   Knirlish  nnd  FfMch.     Edited 
bv  Valluiiil.     Pliiladelphia.     *J:id  edilion,  IKk-I. 
GARDMMl.  D.    P, 

.Medi«*al  ('htiniMtrv.     Pliiladolphia,  I.'<4S.  IMi).* 

N*»w  Mcdirol  Dii-tioiiary.     New  York.* 
GARD.NKR,  FUAM'IS. 

Levor^-tl'.*  liiitiii  Dictiuimrv.     Bo'ton,  lr'4^'.* 
GAR.NF-R.  JOHN. 

Buyer'-  Diet.  l.'iiiMT^al,  Frano.  AiijifLet  .\ti«jl.  I'miic, 
'2  voU. 

Ronen.  ]Hh2. 
GARRl-riT.^ON.  , 

Everi'isi's.* 
GASSHM)  PKTKR, 

Institntio  A^ironoiiiica.     H»G'i.* 
GASTON,  , 

SVe  .)/./rvr  iV  frnntiin. 
GAri/l'IKIl.  AMBKL. 

Familiar  <i»»oi;r.ipliy.     l..ond<tii,  1S0(». 

First   I.f>>'ioiis    ill  Prartic*:il  (•coMietrv. 
J>il)ii!<oii.     Philadelphia,  IHJ!). 
GAY,  A.N'rilKL.MK. 

French  Pro^•')di(■al  (Jrainrnnr.     .\«'w  York,  \','X). 
GRIB,   \V. 

Wriliii:;  M-Kter's  Manual.     Pliilaucluliia.* 
GK.NtJKMBRF..  P.  VV.. 

S«te  Uroirn  .y  fJi-nirrmhre. 
GE.NI-KNSIS.  J.  F.. 

("ath'iliro'i.  rnivcr.inle  Vi>rubnlarimii.     Lvon!",  l.'»H. 

geor(;ks.  c.  i:., 

English-Latin    Lexicon.     Traiu'liled    by    Rid«IIc    and 
/\rn«)ld.     ICdilcd  bv  .Aiilhon.     New  York,  Jf.">I). 
GERARD,  CEORtiE.    " 

Ixi  Cabinet  dc-*  F^c* :  Recreative  Rcndin;{<«.     N.  Y.* 

French  I'lMirne.     Portland.* 
GEKILART.  E.  V  . 


Trr.n.laKd  by  | 


Introduction  to  Study   of  Philosonhv.     Philadelphia, 
1857, 1858.* 


Tiieorv  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     New  York,  1819^ 
lH'i-<.     Baltimore.* 

(ilERLoVV,  . 

Elements  of  Dauivh  and  Swedish  Ijanguagei.    Oui- 
bridfjc* 
(IIESLKR.  J.  C.  L., 
'J'cxt  Itook    of  Church  History.     Edited    by  Smith. 
New  York,  J8o7.* 
(ilLBKRT.  ELI, 
Catechetical  Grammar.    New  York,  1834.    9d  edition, 

;  GILDER.  \Y.  H, 

I       Uhetoncul  Reader,  and  Elocutionist.     New  York.* 

'  (;ILES,  -— . 

I      Fir-'t  Book  in  Fintin.     Boston,  1W.K* 

,  (iILL,  C. 

Application  of  Angular  Analysis.     New  York,  18IBL* 
'  GILLIES.  .lOHN. 

I      Hi-torv  «>f  (iriM'ce.     New  York.     Philadelphia.* 
(.ILLKSPIE.  WILLIAM  M., 
Coiiite'-s    Philo!«ophv   of   Mathematics.    New  Ymfc, 
I  (!>.'>().  i.sr.i,  1h:.8). 

I      Trt-atine  on  Land  Surveying.     New  York  1855.    5tb 
'  rditnni,  \f*y,.* 

(JILLEIT.  (;E0RGE, 
!       Sec  .  /.  FfiHt. 

(ilKAIlD.  J., 
,       EicincMtarv  Itook  fur  S(ieaking  and  Writing  Spanisk. 
i  .\cw  Yiirk." 

,  (^IKAl'LT,  A.  N.. 

French  (;nide.    Philadelphia,    litli  edition.  1844.    iStli 

etiitioii.  1H4S. 
IV.Mich  Student's  .Manual.     Philadelphia* 
|{«'cp'«ti"ns  AniiiJ'in;,'  an«l  lii>lrnctive.     Phila.  1839.* 
Rciiicil  Draniatii)iie,  iVoni  Berqnin.     Phila.  1899.* 
Vie  >!e  (Jivirje  \Va!<hiiipt«)n.     Philadelphia,  183il.* 
•  '.inh'irs  Sailor  Bov,  prepared  for  French  Trentlatioo. 
I'h-la.lelpbia,  IKJo  • 
GIK M'LT.   fUTVIVIKR  C.  !»., 

'riiiite  dc«i  Participcy.     FNiris.     'Jiid  edition,  1816. 
(JLASS,   F.. 

Wasliinfftonii  Vita.    Edited  bv  Reynold.    New  York.* 

O'LAIBLNSKELL, . 

Kcl=ctic  Reader.     New  York,  IH^U.*  ^ 
!<vntlu'tic  (ierman  Grnmmar.     New  York.* 
( ;  L I :  A  SI  )N ,  K  EN  J  A  M I N , 
(•cosraph\-,  dec.     Boston.    Und  edition,  1814.* 

(iLEiG,  <;e()R(;e  r. 

Schotd   History  of  England.    Ijondon.    4tb  edition, 
1853. 
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GOADBV,  If.. 

Text-KiMik  of  Vesetuhle  nnd  Animal  Phytiulogy.    N. 
York.  IKW. 
GOBRFX'HT,  W.  if., 

Hy«teiTi  of  Ifiimiiii  Anatomy.    t'<^  K-  nUxon. 
GObDAKO.  J.  II., 
The  Mi:iTl)nnt,  ot  l*ractiral  Accouiititnt      New  York, 
1H21.* 
GODDING,  MISS  D.  W , 

First  IjffHoiH  III  (ieolot'y.     Hartford,  1847.** 
GODWIN,  JOHN. 

CxMiris  OiMtrn  uuiT  cxtnnt.     N<>w  York.     ]»t  cil.,  '*JU. 
GOFFAlf.X,  F.,  &  J.  B.  Dr.MONCIIKL, 

NnrnilioneB  F.xcvrptae.     riiitaileloliin,  1(^10. 
GOFFAl'X.  F.  J . 

RubiiiMiii  CniMjeiiii,  Lntiii6.    Paris.    4th  cditiun,  1813. 

GOLIK»NI,  . 

Comedies  in  Itnlinn.* 
GOLIMBl'KY.  JOII.V. 

Manual  of  Kn^iiJih  (^rnriMiinr,  (rouimon  Srh(M>l  (*mni- 
mar.)     BtMion  IH*i.    litli  itlition.  1H4,'>.  (|H47.)** 
Heqiiel  UjCoiiihioii  Sch.  GrHinnmr.    B4i»t.,  \t*A'2.  {'44.) 
Eiercise*.  Ar.,  on  the  lilnrLI>oard.     Keene,  |J*47.** 
Pee  Itmiju'/i  A-  (iutdsburM. 
G4lLDt4MiTil.  J.. 

Easy  (iriimiimr   of  iir)^^^xny^is .     IMiilndclphia,    IHU7. 
IHIO.  IHll.     Boston.    'Jii(f  (Hlitiun,  1H|I. 
GOLDS.MITH.  OMVKK. 

AbriilffnKrnt  of  Ilintory  of  Knslii»d.     Bnltiinore,  JHlt*. 

History  of  KiiKlniid.  uhriiletit.     Al«:xnndria,  IHli. 

Banie,  I'lnnock's  edition,     njuiulon.  IHia.)     Ptiila- 

del|»hiu.     loth  edition,  IKii-<.    (4.'itli(>dition,  lH4ri.) 

Hatne,  riiincrk'o  etiilioii,  reviMHJ  liy  Tiivlur.     IMiiia- 

delphia.   1H47  • 

Pictorial  Hut'.ry  of  Kii^rlnnd.    tUJitLii  by  Fr«ist.    Phila- 

adehdiin.* 
Roman  lli»tory,nhndi;»'d.    ITnrtford.  nudnto.    1st  edi- 
tion i**^i^.     N(>w  York.  1st  edition.  IriJd  ;  (>Ui  edi- 
tion   JH17.     I'oiiirh,   IHltl.     N.   H.,    lOth  edition, 
IHdO.     Ithira.** 
Same,  Griiii»liHW*s  edition.     Phila.     Iinproveil  edi- 
tion. Xit-AS,  JK>H. 
Bame,   Pimiork's  edition.     I^ondim.    1H13.     Phila- 
delphia.    'r>th  edition,  lH4li.* 
Same  Pimiock's  edition,  revised  by  Titylor,  Phila- 
delphia. iJ-47.* 
f<aine.  e«litcd  by  II.  \V.  lhrlK>rt.     New  York.* 
The    <Jrorinii    Hi^iory.      Philiidol]ihiH.     (itii  nlition, 
1H13.     New  York.    Hth  etlitmn,  IHl»i.     Itlinra.^ 
9aine,  (iriiiithrtw'v  edition.     Pliilfid<'l|>liia,  ''A\.  IK'>7. 
ArnH*.  Piiiniirk's  eihtion.     I^jiidon,  IHIJ    Philndul- 

£kh  eilition,  lr'4(i.* 
Paine,  PmriiM-k'n  edition,  n'vised  by  Taylor,  Pliila- 
dclidiin.  lf<47.* 
Natural     IlistorT.    nbrid«;«>d.      By    Mnt     Pilkington. 
Philadelpliifi.     .New  edition.  1^47.* 
Same,  eilited  by  K.  Kobbin*.     New  York.* 
Ije  Virairi'  do  \VakerieId.     New  York.* 

GOLiMsirrii.  — . 

(ie<i|rraphieal  Yiew  of  the  World.     New  Y.»rk,  IH55.* 
GOLD0MITH.  (>.  B.. 

Gems  of  Peniiiin»hip.     New  York.  lH4r>.* 
GOLDH.MITII,  ().  B.,  dc  W.  B.  RKl'VII.I.K. 

Hvstem  of  Dtmlile  Kntry  Book-Keopincr.     New  York.* 

goLdtiiwait.  \v.  <•., 

Topies  in  (K-o^rnphy.     Sprinsfield,  \i^'u\. 
(;o^fKIL.  . 

Survey  ing.* 
GOOD,  JOHN  .MASON, 

Book  of  N;iture,  iibr:d;;ed.    Boston.    7th  edition,  1837. 
13th  edition,  iH4ii. 
GfM)DALK.  - — , 

S|wlline  B<iok.  lift  Howell.* 
G(K)DENO\V.  S.MITII   B, 

OrthUpy  and  Orthography.* 

Kji-wty  on  Kn^zlish  (■rnnminr.     Boston.* 

New   Knglni:d  (Jraminiir.     (Sy»teiiiNtic  Text  Book.; 
Portland,  IHM).     Boston.     '>  e<l.tion,  1H43.* 
GfK^DKICH.  CIIAKl.I'^S  A., 

Bible  GeoKra|»liv  for  Sunday  Sehoolt.     New  York.* 

The  ruiTcrsal  Traveler.     Ilartfonl,  185U.* 


Outlines  of  Modern  Geofraphy.  Hartford^  1086.  ted 
edition.  1H96. 

Atlas  to  do.* 

Map  of  the  World,  in  (»utl.iiet.    Boston,  1H90.* 

Outlines  of  Bible  History.     BosUm,  ISJH.* 

Outlines  of  Errlesiastiral  History.     Hartford,  1830.* 

Stories  of  Connertirut.* 

Child's  HisUirv  of  lJnite«l  States.  Booton,  1H35.  Phil- 
delphia.  1843,  1847.* 

History  of  the  l.'nited  States.  Hartford,  \\*H.  diid  edi- 
tion. 18-i3.  3rd  edition,  18^23.  14th  edition,  1098. 
New  York.  *ind  edition,  18'J5.  Ronton,  dthadi- 
18^,  '33.  3.'Uh  edition,  no  date.  Enlantad  edi- 
tion, 1844,  ('4'!)  '53.  Revised  edition  18SS.  (Bel- 
lows Falls.  Itith  edition,  lAili.  Lexioftoo,  Ky., 
4th  e<lition.  1N5.** 

Questions  on  theenlar^red  edition.  Bust.,  1838,  *44,  *47. 

Ecclesiastirnl  Claw  B<M>k.     New  York,  ltJ3».* 
GOODRK'H    CHArM'EY  A., 

American  Uicti  mnrv.    See  S'tuik  tVebttrr. 

liesitons  in  l^tin  I^anine.  New  Haven,  1833.  Sod 
edition,  1833.  3rd  edition,  1837.  )iOlh  edition, 
1H45. 

Lessons  in  Greek  Parsing.  New  Haven,  1^^.  Sod 
edition,  IK^!. 

Elemenbi  of  (>ret>k  Grammar,  from  Harkenberf.  New 
lla\en,  1814.  Hartford,  itiid  edition,  ItfiO,  3id 
etiition,  18-i-J.  4ih  edition,  18^**7.  4tl4 editioo, 
l&it*.  tub  eiltion.  IKU.  Stereotv|ied  edition, 
1KJ8.  r:vj)  '43.  no  date.  (New  York.  1817.)** 
GOODRICH.  JKRKMIAH, 

Murray's  Kn^lish  Uciider,  improved.    Albany,  1098.* 

Definition  Reader.* 
G(MJDRICH,  JF.RKMIAH  h,  ANNA, 

Siielline  Reader,  or  Coiirordant  S]tellin};  Book.  Albft- 
iiv,  18-28.* 

MurravN  Kiipli'.h  Reader.    SaroUiga  Springs,  1890.* 
Cr(^)DRfCH,  SAMI^KL  G.. 

Parlev's  Tales  about  the  Sun.  dee.  Philadelphia, 
1830,  1836. 

Parley's  Ideas  about  .\innrica.    Bmton.    Sd  ed.  1B88.* 
Sniiie,  in  Kreneh,  for  Schools.     BoHton,  18355.* 

Parley's  Tales  about  AiiuicMit  Konie.      BoMton,  1839.* 
'*  **      .\nc.  and  Mod.  Greece.    Button, 

1833.* 
Parloj's  Tales  of  Animals.     Boston,  182tt.* 

Illustrations  of  Antronomy.     I'tira.* 
*•  »•  "   Commerce.    Utica.  * 

•'  "  '*    H:st.  and  (ieoff.     (Jtiea.* 

'•  "  ••    TheAni'alKiiig'm.    Ctica.* 

•'  "    TheVeiteta.    "         Utina,* 

*'        (;ianee  at  Philosophy.     BMton,  1845.* 
•'        at  the  Sciences.     Bin>tun,  1845.* 
Wonders  of  Geo'ocv.     Boston,  1845.* 
••        Book  of  Liiera.  .\ne.  and  Mod.     Bout.,  *45.* 
Book  of  .Mvtho'ofrv.  for  Sehools.    Bost,  *a9.* 
The  World'  ami  its  lnhabitanu.    Bo»t..  *4U.* 
Child's   Owk   Book   of  Geography  of  the  Eaotern 

Ilenil-'phere.     Bo«iion,   IKM.* 
Child's  own  Book  of  American  Geography.     Boston, 

lKf2.  183M. 
Parlev's  Method  of  Telling  about  CJeogrnphy.    Now 

York.  18'JU,  no  date. 
Pnrlev'n  tieogrnphy  fi»r  Beginners.     New  York,  1844, 
1845.  18,V4.  «    .  * 

Parley's  New  <Jeo;:rBphy  for  Bcginiien.    New  York.* 
Priinnrv  (Geography.     N'ew  York.* 
National  tJeogrnpliy.     New  York,  1845,  1819. 
New  National  Gwigraphy.     .New  York* 
Cniversiil  Geoirraphv      Philadelphia.* 
'i'he  .Malte  Brun  SrfiiMd  Gei  graphy.     Hartford,  (1830, 

IKW,  IKM.)     11th  •ilitnin,  1835.** 
.Atlas  to  illustrate  d>«.     Booton,  IKM. 
(Jeographie  KlemiiiUiire.    Paris,  1854.    Philadelphia, 
I8.'i!».* 
I      Compreliensive  Geopupby  and  llistonr,  Anciont  nad 
Moslem.     New  York.  184U,  1855.* 
Primer  of  Geographv.    New  York,  no  dato.    18S0. 
Primer  of  Histi.ry.     New  York,  1850,  1851. 
Parley's  Book  of  the  l.'nited  HUtet.    Boston,  1850^ 
1837. 
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lat  edition, 
4th  edition. 


Parley's  First  Rook  of  History.     Boiton. 

1H3I.     KcviMd  oilition,  It^'M,  1H44. 

1H41J. 
Parley'*'  r*ccond    IWnik  of  Hintorv.     Now  York.     l«l 

o'dition,  lK)-2,  I'^U.     Hovton.'  .V»tii  edition.  IMi. 
Parley's  Tliird  Book  <if  Ilistiirv.    Bitntun.    I»t  edition. 

if<\:i.     Ilith  rditioii.  nil  diite. 
Parlev'»('oininon  S<-liool  llDiturv,  Hriff  Ci>Mi|iend,  &c., 

jh:»7.* 

*•  "  *•     |*ict(»rinl  History  of  the  World. 

IMnla.  1K->JI  'M.     S.  York. 
The  First  Hi.«tory  ;  Introihiriorv  lo  InM.     IMiiln.  lf^:>i. 
Parley's  TnivrrsHl  Ili!<tury  on  tliu  Basis  of  (Joo;frttphv. 

New  York.  IKJT  • 
Parley's  History  of  Kuro|KJ.    i\ew  York,  1H48.     I^ou- 

i^ville.* 
Parley's  IIiMory  of  Asia.     N.  Y.,  IrMH,     Louitville.* 
"         HiHt.iryof  Afru-n.     N.  Y..  J84«».     IhoikviIK* 
"         llistorv  of  North    .\ni«.'rioa.     N.  York,   JK5<K 

IjoniKville.* 
Parley's  Iliidorv  of  South  America. 

1joij;'«viIIc.* 
AnriiMii  Hixtory.     New  Yiirk.  IHUl 
Modern  lil^l«irv.     Ni'w  Y«»rk.  IH-IT. 
Child's  I»ic-t.,riiil  IIiMof)  ofrmted  Slater.     PhilH.'r,«.» 
Pieton.tl  IFi-iory  of  I  iiilcd  Stnte^,     Sm»  /f .  .7.  .l/rolt. 
Pictorial  lliytorv  of  Aiiicnca.     Ilurtford.  IK'iO.     New 

York.* 
Pictoruil    His»;.ry    of    Knclnnd.      .N'.'w    York.    lH4r>. 

nMl»(|M||tliiii :  rovi.«»'d  rditio'i.  IHHi. 
Pieloriul  lli.-l-.rv  of  I'rfwuro.     Now  York.  l'^4r). 


1758.* 


I 


N.  Yo'k,  l?*4t». 

Fiiuisvilhv* 
IjOiii^N  iilc* 


delphui  ;  rev  i>od  edition,  INV.I. 


I'hda- 
Phila- 


Muiss 


nil. 


States. 


Bo-'t.* 
Uo.t.* 
Host  • 
Bosl* 
Bost.* 


Pictorial  I^l^tory  «)f  Koine.     .\«w  York,  I'^IK 

del|*hiri:  revivd  edition,  iJ^.V*. 
Pictorial  History  of  (ireefe.    New  York.  \r^i'\ 

dol|ihin.    l^i(\.     Uc\  i!»ei|  echtinii,  l."^,'>l>. 
fli^titire  rniver-icllc.     I'liilnd«*l|diirt.* 
Petite  Hi-'toirc  rnivfrM-llf.  traiisliitoil  hv  Dii  Biii^son 

Pans.  \h:,:\.     Plii|;ul.>l|ilii(i.  l-*i]i) 
Ilistoire  de<  Klatn  I'nis,   tr.ticliitnd   l»y    l)u 

Paris.  IH.VJ.     Phd  id«'||.hiM,  IKVi. 
Lamhi'rt  Lilly's  Ill^l.  oftlie  New  Kn; 

"        Middle 
Si'iitlicrn 
Weslorii 
"       .\m.  Kev(dMtion 
Parley's  Arithnuiic  for  Children.     Boston,  l?*.!:!.* 
Yonnp  Amerieiin.  «»r  Book  of  (Jovernmeiit  and   F^aw. 

.New  Y^ork   IfMC* 
The  Child's  B..tnny.*    Boston.  |H-2m.* 
Pintorinl  .Natiirnl  Ifiutory.     Fti^toti.  lt*4'i. 
Parley's  SiKMliiiff  Book.     B<ist»).i,  IKW.     I^«iuiavil|e.* 
Parley's  Fir*»t   Book  of  Kendinjr  uiid  .'^itellnif:.     Phila- 
delphia, ].*w*i.* 
Pictorinl  l'rini«*r.     LoiiJBvil'e.* 
New  Primer.  <)r  ChiKl's  First  B  i«ik.     F.t)nisville.* 
Cominon  St-lio*)!  Primer.     liJiiiisMJIe.* 
First  Fte.ider  for  use  of  Scho«d-«.     Itosion,  IKW,  1846 

Ni'W  York.* 
First   Si-hotd    Reader,   edited  hy   Itiit.'er.     Louisyille. 

no  dnte. 
ii^coiid    Reader   for   use  .'of  Sehools.      Itoston,    Jrt39. 

l!^li.     New  York.* 
Second  Scht)'»l  Render.     Louisville,  no  dnt". 

Same,  edited  l»v  Boiler.     lioui-ville.  no  <|;ite. 
Third  Rendtr  forn!»e  of  Srli«.oH.     Boston.  IKJi).  18 1«. 
New  York.     IF.irtford.  7th  edition,  Jem.      Louis- 
ville, no  dnte.     ( Fli»j«lon  )** 
Third  School  Render,  edited   hy  Butler.     I^ouisville 

no  (Into. 
Fourth  Reader  f«ir  \isg  of  Seiiools.     Boston,  IKW,  Ifm, 

It^m.     New  York. 
Fonrth  School  Reader,  edited  hy  Butler.     Louisville, 

no  dtite. 
Firth   School  Render.     Loui«vlile.  1H47.     Ro.«tnn  and 
Louisville,  no  date.     Bosto-i.  184t}.     New  York. 
Sixth  School   Reader,  e<IitiHi    by   Butler.     I^ouisvillc. 

no  dale. 
F<eni|)riere's  Classical  Dictionary.    Clareniont.* 
fJOODWLV,  W.  VV., 
Greek  Modes  and  Tenses,  Cambridge.  I860.* 


GORDON,  JOHN, 
Mathematical  Traverw  Tablet.    Philft. 
Supplement  In  do.    Phila..  1750.* 
GORDON.  MARGARET  M., 

See  M.  .V.  HrewsUr. 
GORDON.  MRS, 

Outlines  of  Chronoloinr.    Montreal,  1S59. 
GORLM)N,  WILLIAM, 

riiivursal  Accountant.  Vol.  L    Ediabonh,  17BL 
GORHAM.  JOHN, 
Kieiiients  of  Chemical  Science,  S  vob.    Bortoa,  IBlli* 

(JOSS,  . 

Kxercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic.    Cincinnati.* 
Gifl'RKK,  P., 
Snahhskrtfnin<^-L&ra  fUr  Syenska  Sprakat.     Stock* 
hcdin.    *2nd  edition,  1H53. 
(JOLH.'H,  JOH.N. 
Treatise  of  .Arithmetic,  in  Theory  and  Praetiea.    EL 

by  VVorkm.tn.     Boston.  17Hj.* 
American   Acrountant.  or  School  Maater't  Na«  Ai- 
sistant ;  same.  ahri|^  by  Workman,  and  larind 
hy  Pattcr<K)n.    Philadelphia.    3d  edition,  179& 
(lOCLI).  A.  A.. 

S*»t»  Jiga*fiii  A-  Gould. 
GOITLD.  BK.NJAMIN  A.. 

Latin  Grammar,    i^ee  .l/rrandrr  ^dam.  

Yir:rilii  Bucolica.  Geurgicaet  iEneis.     Boaton,  {IflK) 

':«» :i4. 
Honitii  0|>era  Omnia.     BosUm,  (l^W,)  '»,  *38. 

Same,  reviseil  by  Beck.     Boaton  * 
Ovid.  Sdection  from.     BiMUiOf  IH^  MO.* 
F.vcerpta  ex  Scriptis.     (Anon.j     Boston,  1827.* 
GOCLD,  E.  S.. 
I      .AIi*>on's  History  of  Euro|)e.  abridged.     New  Tocfc.* 
Phila    I  GOCLI),  J.  E., 

><<»e  fthitt  A-  (fould. 
I  GOI'LD,  M.  T.  C. 

(^uide,  Ac.  to  Art  of  Short-Hand  Writing.    Aftaiy. 

'2nd  edition,  lH*i:i 
.\rt  of  Short-Hand  Writincr.    New  Haven,  M  tdi- 
tioii,  IH-Jt.     (Philadeltthia.) 
(JOTMJ).  NATHANIEL  D., 

Siibbtith  Scho  d  Harmony.     Boston** 
Th«f  Writing  Master's  Assistant.     Boaton,  18Mw* 
(JOYDER,  F).  G, 
Manual  of  liifniit  School  Instruction.    Loodoa,  4th 
edition,  1825. 
GRACE,  P.  C. 

Outlines  of  History  for  Schools.    N.  Y.    3ndad.  1811. 
GR AFTER,  FRANCIS, 
(forinan  and  En:!lish  Phrases  and  Dialomiaa.    Boatoa, 

J831.     Philadelphia.  5th  edition,  1847.* 
German  and  English  Phrase  Book.     Boaton,  IR90.* 
GR.AGLFA.  C, 

New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Italian  and  Engliah.    Pa- 
ris    17th  edition,  1838.    (Boston,  I8i6.) 
Itnlian  Diclio-iary.    Boston.* 
GRAHAM.  A   G., 

Reporter's  Mnnnnl  of  Phonography.     New  York,  *54.* 
GRAHAM.  DAVID. 

(>ei)grn|ihical  Questions.    Philadelphia,  1815. 
GRAHAM.  G.  F., 

FFeips  to  English  Grammar.     London,  1843. 
English  Synonyms,  edited  by  Reed.    New  YoA,  1847, 
]f<48. 
GRAHAM.  THO.MAS, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    Phila.   1853.    New  York, 
IH57* 
Same,  revised  hy  Bridjres.    Phila.  new  edition,  *48  * 
Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemisiy.     Editeii  by  Watts 
and  Brid)res     Philadelphia,  Snd  edition.* 
GRANT.  JOHN. 

Institutes  of  Lntin  Grammar.    London,  1808.      • 
GRAVESANDE.  WILLIAM  JAMES, 

Mathematical  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  irok 
Lo'idon.  J737.* 
GRAY.  ALONZO, 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  18S0. 
ElemenUs  of  Chemistry,  Andover  184U.    New  York. 
(1843.)    12th  edition.  1846.    40th  edition,  I8M.** 
Practical  'TreatiM  on  Chemistry.    New  York.* 
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GRAY.  ASA. 

First  l^eMiini   in    RoUtiT  and  VeseUhle   Phv»iuli>(;v. 
New  York.  Ii:*.i7.  'SH. 

How  Plant*  <ir(iw.     New  York. 'Jnil  (Niition  iH.'.y. 

B«tUny  f*»r  Yoiinc  IVople.     .New  York,  IKV*  * 

Biitanical  Texl-B-nik.     .New  York.  'Jml  rditu.n,  1H45.* 

lotniduction   to   t^tnirturai   and  S\»tt>iutttir    Itiktimv. 
New  York.  IrKiil  • 

Mftniml  uf  Botnnv  of  Nitrthern  riiili*«i  Sintea.     Ni-w 
York.     Kevivid  edition.  |Hr»7.  '."►H      lluatun. 
8«me.  with  Momm**.     N>w  Y'ork  llliiHtralid  t^htiou  * 
1«M8.     ii\  iMJition.  lei'xl.     3rJ   ntviffd  imI.,    with 
(larden  B«itnnv.     N.  Y.  IfMVi. 
GRAY.  HENRY.  ' 

Anfitomv,  Ik^criptive  and  Sursicnl.     I'hiladt-I|ihia.* 
GRAY.  JAMKS. 

CompendioH*  Sy*t^m  of  Prnrtirnl  Arithinclir.     Editfd 
bv  Steven.     F^hnhiir'ih,  *Jiid  Cfhtion,  Jr*!!! 

EleifMnbi  of  Knjfiish  (iraiiininr.     HH!tiiiii>re.  IHIH.* 
GRAY.  J.  B    M  . 

Awx  uf  t«ophoc!c4.    ranilirid|;r,  |h.'»],  IKVJ.* 
GRAY,  8.  K. 

Openitue  CMieinintrv.     Piiilndel|ihiii.* 
GREEN.  F.  H,  &  J.  W.  <'nN<;|M)N, 

Primary  BtJt.my.     Nfw  Yi»rk.* 

Analytirai  CIbm  BtKik  of  Btttnny.     New  York,  iH.Vi.* 

8rho«)l  feioii^".     8v«  Fiti  Ji-  (irern. 
GREEN.  JACOB, 

Text  BfM»k  of  ('hemirnl  PhiliMophv.     Phila.,-  IH^m).* 
GREEN.  J.  B.. 

Instructor  for  the  SorB|ihini  and  MeltKieuii.     Btt^ton.* 
GREEN,  KK^HAKI)  VV.. 

Gmdatinn  in  Rend  in:;  and  Sficllins.     Philn.,  IKMi* 

Scholar**  (?nni(>ntiion  ;  (tiiidi;  to  ()rthncrn|»hv      I'hili. 
3nd  edition,  JH:M).    7lh  edition,  IKI7.    (i:irdi>d. '4r>. 

Indactive  FjxerciKci  in  Kn^liiih  (irmninHr.     N.  York, 
lrt2U.     IMiilA..  4ih  edition.  \K\\.     .'ith  «>d  .  IKU. 

Th«  Little  Rerkoner.     N.  York.  iKjt.    Phiin.,  MO.* 

Gradations  in  Anthinetio.     l'hMad«>l|>hiN.  IK<!I.* 

Gradations  in  Alsebra.     Phil-idfiphia,  IKTt).* 

Key  to  do.     IMiilndolphin.  IKU)  * 

Arithmetical  Guide.     Philndel|ihin  IKU).* 

Key  to  do.     Philadelnlnn.* 

Induetive  Al^>hra.     iMnlndelphin,  JH40.* 

Key  to  do..     IMii|iidi>l|dim  IK>4  * 

First  Lestons  in  Chciiiii>trv.     Philndi'l|diia.'* 

Cbemistry.  Pnrt  1.     Philndflplun  * 

Vai|»y's  'Palev'«    Moral    and     rolinral    PhiliMophv. 
Phila.  IKil.* 
GREEN,  8A.MI:KU 

Geofraphical  Grammar.     NVw  I^mdon.  1H|K 

Daboirs  Sch(MdmaiU>r*s  Assmtant, — Hee  ItaboU. 

Practical  Accountant,  arronijinnyini;  ditto.     N.  Iion- 
don/  no  dnte. 
GR£EN  <c  WHITE, 

Melodeon  In«trurtor.     New  York.'*' 

6r£e.\e,  (;I':()R(;k  \v., 

OHendorfT'o  New  MfthiMl.  or  Fimt  lesson*  in  French. 
New  York,  imu,  JWU** 

Coapanioii  to  do.     New  York.  IKIO. 

Primary  I^iefsons  in  Italian.     .New  York.' 

Niatorieiil  Studies.    New  York.  IKK).* 

Bmith*s  History  of  (ireece.     New  York,  IHrt). 

Manual  of  Gef>grn|iliy  and   Hiat4>ry  of  .Middle  \^t'*. 
New  York.  \^M,  1K>*J.* 
GREENE.  J.  \V., 

8cho(d  Mehidien.* 
GREEN.  N.VrHAMEI,, 

Abbreviations  of  BInir's  I^ctare  on  Rht'toric.     BimI., 
1«84.* 
GREENE,  ROSrOE  <;., 

A  Grammar  for  Children.     Portlnnd.* 

Ad   Eiifiish   (•'ranunar.      Ilalioweil.      1st   ed.,    IK-JH. 
8tere<.ty|>eil  wi.,  IKW.* 

Practical  (Jrammnr  of  the  Kiipli<h  Lnnciin}!!'.     Port- 
land, JWU.     ;>nd  edition,  1K«).** 

A  GramniHtirnl  Text-BiNik.     Bo^Uni.  ]Ki3. 
GREENa  HAMIKI.  H., 

First  l<es4ons   in   Grnminar.      Phila.     Isi  eil..    \i*\y*. 
IHSO,  IrioH.  no  date 

lotroduction  to  8tudy  of  English  Grammar.    Philadel- 
phia, IHStf. 

ElMDenU  of  Eof  liah  Grammar.    Phila.  1853  'GO.** 


<imnimarof  the  Enfclinh  I..an|rnafe.     Phila  .  IKGO. 
Tn>ati«4*  on  the  Structure  of  F.nslish  I^nguafe,  ( Anal- 

v»i»  )     Phila  .  IMH  •.'VI)  '.W. 
(iRF.K.NI-;  \VIM.1A.M  H., 

Crnnininr  of  the  Hebrew  Lanj;ua;;e.     N.  York,  IHRI. 

taiKHNFlKM).  , 

PliMMni.  PhiioM)|ihv.     .New  York.* 
I :  R  K  K.N  I .  K  A  K.  B  K.N  J  .\  M 1  .N . 

l.i"»oiii<  III  PuiiftiiiittOii.     BoMoii.* 

.NiiMit'il  .\r>thiiietic  fur  B«';;iiiiicrs.     Boston,  IK43,  *40, 

('4»'.)  Vil.** 
^lentnl  .\r.thiiielic  for  Primary  Schools,  (New  Prim.) 

IV'^ttiii.     Iiii|iro\cd  edition,  IrMM). 
Meiitnl  .Aritliniftic  for  SrhiMiU,  (liiteilectnal  Arithme- 

liiM     B  >t..n.  JKiP'.  Vi5».  *li(i.  Mil  •* 
.Natioii.-il    .Ariihniclic.     liuntoii,  IKt.'i,  1H47,  '55;  new 

edition.  iHiU. 
Same,  withoiit  nu'wcr*— with  Key.     Bonton,  1H48. 
Key  to  do      B-itnii.  |r<45,  MH. 
Iiitrodiiriion   to  do.   (('omiiion   Schmd   .Arithmetir.) 

BoMmii.  IH4.').  •4»i.  V»4).  •."»•.».  'IW). 
Key  to  Introduction.     BiMon.  IHI.'!.  :4l>.** 
Kleniciito  of  AL'clirn.     Binton.     liih  edition.  IHOS.* 
Priiciiciil  Trent  iRe  iin  .A  t^-h*ra.     Boston  iniprovvd  edi- 
tion, IKkl.     4lh  edition.  IK>4.     Uth  edition,  1K>5. 

T<th  edition,  |Hi4l. 
Key  to  do..     Bo«tiin  * 

Klenicntu  of  (ieometry.     Bo«ton.     l)th  edition,  IKOO. 
Klciiicnt.x  of  iiconirtrv  nM«l  Tncorioinetrv.     Honton.* 
(JRKKM.EAK,  JKRK.MIAH. 
(irnniiiiHr  Siiii|tlilifHl,  or  dculiir   .Annlyiii"  of  Euf lish 

I^nneuase      New  York.     Ilil  eitilion.  IKil.    )Ebth 

editiiMi.  IK'H. 
Fninily  (imininnr  * 
SvHteiii  of  (irnmniiitietil  Punctuation.      Bovtoii.     5th 

edition,  IHiV* 
New  riiiver«nl  .Vllnx,  new  edition.  IH|*2. 

(;rke.nville.  a.  s, 

liitriidiii'tioii  to  Kii^likh  (iraniniHr.     Botton,  IH'iS. 
CRKKNVVtM)!).  F.  W.  P..  &  <i.  B.  I'.MKRSON. 

The  C'liMiciil  Render.     Bos ,  |H-J«i.  '-iH.  '.tt,  '47. 

<;Ri:EN\VOt)l).  ISAAC. 

Kx|M>riiiientnl  CourM-  in  Mn'hanicnl  IMnlO'Ophy.    *2C* 

Aritliinetic.  H'J!). 

<;rkk.n\v<k)|).  jamf-**. 

Eiinv  toward  a  I'raolicHi  Kii»li«h  (irnmmar.    I.ondon, 
Vf>"Nliiiliirv,  r.ii>,'lMh  and  l.iitin.   Camhrid]«e,  IHIG.* 

(;kk<;<)Ry. C. 

New   and    Coin|ilcii'     Dictionnrv   of    the    Arts  and 
Si-HMM-e*,  :i  VI..*.     IMiilndclphia,  IH|«.     N.  York. 
(iRKiioRY.  ni.VNTHI'.'^. 

.MatheiiiMticN  fur  rrni'ticiil  Men.     Philadelphia,  '46.* 

(;rk(;<)ry,  vyii.m.x.m. 

Hniiiil»iH»k  of  nrt:nii:i-  ClioiniNiry.     New  York  * 

*•  of  Iiiorifiiiiir  CheniMtrv.     New  York.* 

Outline  of  Clii'iniitrv.     F.1I.  hv  I.anda*.     Cm..  1K5I.* 

(;rk(;ory.  \v..  &  I.,  pi.ayfair. 

Lielutr'*!  Clieniiotrv  in  .\pplication  to  Asricniture  and 
I'hvNKilojrv.     New  York,  IKI7. 
CRKNVILLK.  A.  S., 

Introduction  to  KiiKiivh  Gnimmor.     Bo«toii,  IK'.^i.    9d 
cd..  lrt»4.* 
CRKY.  JOSKPH.  .IR, 

Kxercisi's  in  Orilio;.'raphy.     Boston,  I»*'J4.* 
(JRIEB,  i\  F., 

Dictionary   of  the   (•erman   and    F.nffli<>h   I^iiguafe. 
Philad(>lphia.* 

(;riksbach,  j.  j. 

Novum  'Ce-'tninentuin  (Jra'ce.     Camhridi;e,  IHUO. 
tiRIFFIN.  JOSEPH, 

Kienieiit.i  of  .MiHlern  (ie>i"raphy.    Trenton.  18311. 
(JRIFFLN,  MR.'^.  S.  I. , 
The  .A(inlHchiiin  Primer.     Philadelphia.* 

Render.  .No.v  I.  t<i  iV.     Phila.* 
Primnrv  Render,  or  C'hildN  FirM  Book.     New  York.* 
S.uthern  C1h«  Ren4ler<.,  Nm.  (I.  to  IV.    New  York.* 
(;R1FFIN.  \V.  .N  . 

Kxamph'a  III  Arithmetic,  two  iMirt*.     I^nndtm,  IWI. 
''        in  Mennuration.     i<4indon.  1H>J. 
GRIFFITIL  J.  W.. 
Joyce's  Heientine   Dialofues.    F^larfeil  by  Pinoock. 
London,  1K5«. 
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GRIFFITA.  , 

An  Engliih  Grammar.* 
GRIFFITHS.  TUCMAfl, 
Outline*  of  ChemiBtry.     Ijondon,  1H52. 
Rocr«ationi  in  Chemiatry.* 
Cheniistrv  of  ihc  four  8«flM>ns.     Philn.  1847.* 
Dalton**  Chemialry.     New  York,  1H4.'). 
Muller'i  PrinciiilM  of  Phyiict.     Pliiln..  1347.* 
GRIGG  St  KLLUriT, 
Common  Sclinol  Reader,  Nim. 
Fourth    Render;    Honutte«  of 

Philadel|>liia,  lr*<Hl 
V'xdh  Render     Philudelpliia.*  « 

GRIMKS.  J.  S..  ^ 

Phreno.  Philo*«)|»hv.     New  York.* 
GRIMM.  RKOTIIHRS. 

Houaebold  Storic*  (llnux-Marclion,)  with  Notes 
ton,  I8fi-2.* 
GRIMSHAW.  A.  n.. 
8e«  fV.  fjrimshatr. 
GRIM8HAVV,  VVIhlJ AM. 

Ktymoluj^icnl   Dictidiinry  of  the  English   Language. 

Philadfl,diin,  (|H-»>J)  MU). 
I>adie«*  Lexicon  and  Pnrlor  (Tompnninn.     Phila    l8lU). 
Gentlemen's  l/*xif:(Mi,  or   Pocket  Dictionary.      Ptiila- 

deiuhin,  IKiO.* 
Young  Ijadie*  and  Ontleineirs  I/;xiron,    Phila.  '50  * 
liivtorv  of   Tiiited    States.     Phila.     UcviK*d  edition, 
1H24,  IfWO.  IHOO.** 
Same,   ruviKcd    by  A.   11.  Grimshaw.     Phila.  1A.'»3, 
I860. 
Questions  on  llistorv  of  Tnited  States.     Phila.     Re- 
vised edition,  IKtO,  iK'iT. 
Key  to  Questions.     Philadelphia.  1H*>2,  \r*33. 
History  of  England.     Philndelphia,  IK>7. 
Questions  on  do..    Philndclphin.    Kevii^ed  eil.,  '"26,  '50. 
Key  to  Questions.     Philndelphia,  1H.'>4. 
History  of  Friince.     Philadelphin,  IKj7,  IH.'>7. 
Questions  on  do.     Philadelphia.  1H5(1. 
Key  to  Questions.     Philadelphia.* 
History  of  South  America.     Philadel|ihin,  1R'»(). 
History  and  liife  of  Na|»oleon.    Philadelphia,  ImJO,  \54. 
Goldsmith's  11  istorv  of  Koine.     Philn.     Improved  edi- 
tion, ]i^H\.  IKV. 
Questions  on  ditto.     Philadelphia.* 
Key  to  Question.^.     Philadelphia,  IK'iO. 
Goldsmith's    IIi!>tory  of  (Jreecc.     Philadelphia.  \i*2Ci, 

1857. 
Questions  on  dklu.     Philadelphin,  1H>!^,  1857. 
Key  to  Questions.     Philadelphia,  IH^Jti,  '3D,  ('47.) 
GRISCX)M.  a, 

Bee  John  Grt:*rom. 
GRI8COM,  JOHN, 

Questions  in  useful  hranohcs  of  Fxlucation.     N.  York, 

1810. 
Questions  in  English  Grammar.    N.  Y„    Ist  e<l.,  '21. 
Questions  in  Natural  Philosophy.     New  York,  182(>. 
Geographical  Questions.     Revised  by  I),  (irisconi.    N. 

Haven,  18-22.     (New  York,  lrt»7.) 
New  York  KxiMtsiUir.     Sec  R.  Wiggins. 
GRISCOM,  J.  II., 
First  LessiHis  in  Human  Philo!>ophy.    New  York  * 
Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiulogv.    New  York,  *39, 
1858. 
GRI8WOLD,  R.  \V., 

Readings  in  American  Poetry.     New  York,  1843.* 
-GROBE,  CHARLI«:S. 

New   Practical.    &c.,    School   for  the   Piano   Forte. 
Philadelphia.* 
GR08,  JOHN  I).. 
Systematic  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy.    New  York, 
17«5.* 

GROTIUrt,  .' 

De  Veritate    Kelig.  Christian. 
Boston.  1843.* 
GROUT,  JONATHAN.  JR.. 

Guide  to  Practical  Arithmetic. 
GROVES.  JOHN, 
Greek  and  English  Dictionary, 
delphia,  185C,  '(KS.* 


Edited    by  Clarke. 

Worcester,  1802.* 
Boston,  1826.    Phila- 


New  York.* 


Boston.  184ft.* 
B<isUin,  IdM.* 


English  and  Greek  Vocabulary.    Boatoo.* 
GRl'NI).  F.  J. 

KlemenU  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Boston,  1S30,  18K. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic.    Boston,  IcEIS. 

'*      in  Algebra.* 
Key  to  do..     Boston,  1833t 
Hirs4'h's   Arithmetical   and  Algebraic    Problems 

KorinullP.     Boston.  1831. 
Ktenieiitnrv  Treatise  on  Geometry,   Part   I. 

2ihI  edition.  IKX),  ('3h  :)  new' edition.  1841. 
KIriiHMitnrv  Treatise  on   (>eontetry,  Fart  11. 

IKil.  '  2nd  edition,  \KVl. 
KleinenUi  of  Cliemistry.     Bmton.  1839.* 
Populur  I/e*Min«  in  Astronomy.     Buaton.  18311.* 

GKYrtAR.  . 

Iniro4lurt:on  to  I^tin   Stvle.    Translated  by  M*Cli«- 
tork.     New  York,  1847.* 
(irER.NSEY.  EGBERT, 

History  of  the  nniiod  States.    New  York.    5th  editioo 

I      Primary    Ili«t.iry    of   United    States.      New    York, 

IH.V2.* 
I  GrER.NSK.V.  SARAH 
(•riiuininr  Made  Easy. 
Gl  IZOT.  MADA.ME, 
Tale^  in  French,  for  young  persons. 
Ciindinc,  ou  I'  Ftfet  d'un  Malheur. 

,  Grr/OT.  . 

!      History  of  Civilisation.    Translated  by  Ha  xlitt.     Edi- 
I  ted  by  Henry.     4v.     New   York,     Ist  ed.  lOIS. 
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Dr.  Tappan,  and  the  Uniyersity  of  MicmaAN.  Since  the  brief  memoir 
of  Dr.  TappaD,  and  especiallj  of  hia  eminontlj  successful  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  XJniversitj  of  which  he  was  President,  was  in  tjpe,  we 
have  seen  notices  of  the  action  of  the  Regents  whose  term  of  office  expires 
with  the  year,  and  who  signalized  their  own  demise  bj  the  removal^of  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  from  the  Presidency.  From  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
University,  and  to  some  extent,  of  the  public  mind  of  Michigan  respecting  it, 
and  higher  education  generally,  at  the  time  Dr.  Tappan  was  elected  President, 
we  can  boar  our  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  it  has  been 
his  good  fortune  to  achieve  in  a  period  of  ten  years — a  success,  so  iar  as  wo 
know,  without  a  precedent  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country ;  and  we 
must  record  now  our  amazement  and  indig^nation  at  the  outrage  done  to  the 
cause  of  g^od  letters,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  ingratitude  for  large  public 
service,  in  his  summary  removal  JiVe  have  asked  in  vain  for  any  adequate 
reasons  for  such  an  act  of  savage,  unmitigated  barbarism.  The  act  itself)  and 
time  and  manner  of  doing  it — without  any  assigned  reasons,  right  afVer  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  graduating  class,  without  any  call  from  any  re- 
sponsible parties  in  or  out  of  the  University — ^by  a  Board  whom  the  People  had 
just  superseded,  looks  more  like  the  work  of  malignant  personal  enemies,  of 
small  half-educated  bar-room  politicians,  or  religious  bigots,  clothed  with  a  little 
brief  authority,  than  the  guardians  of  a  great  literary  institution  who  sliould 
know  neither  sect  or  party.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  men  who  have  done 
tlxis  deed,  do  not  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  of  an  accomplished  scholar  in  his 
unselfiish  ambition  to  build  up  a  great  scliool  of  learning,  or  what  is  due  to  a 
public  officer  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  in  a  field,  wliich  at- 
tract but  little  of  popular  favor.  But  the  cruel  deed  is  done,  and  the  perpetrators, 
we  fear,  from  the  telegrapic  rapidity  with  which  a  successor  was  appointed, 
have  so  surrounded  thcu:  action  with  personal,  political,  and  denominational 
pre-arrangements  and  complications,  that  this  great  personal  and  institutional 
wrong  can  not  be  redressed,  and  that  henceforth  the  State  University  of  Michi- 
gan will  pass  into  the  general  history  of  all  Western  State  Ck)llege8  and  Univer- 
sities— to  which  it  has  thus  far  been  an  exception — a  victim  of  selfish,  half-edu- 
cated politicians,  and  short-sighted  religious  bigots. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  penned  we  have  received  a  copy  of  "iin  Ad- 
dress  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Unvvtraily  of  Michigan  to  the  Pe^jpU  of  the  Stale  of  Michi" 
gauj"  on  the  removal  of  Dr,  Tappan  from  the  Presidency,  Its  declarations  are  ex- 
plicit, its  appeal  for  justice  strong,  and  the  people  of  the  State,  if  true  to  their 
own  great  educational  and  literary  interests  will  call  for  explanations,  and  if 
these  are  not  satisfactory,  will  prompt  the  incoming  Board  of  Regents  to  saye 
the  University  and  the  State  from  the  disgrace  of  Dr.  Tappan's  removal.  We 
publish  the  Address  entire. 

**  When  truth  and  virtut  an  affront  endoret, 
The  offense  ie  nine,  017  friend,  and  ibould  be  /oura." 
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Address  of  the  Ahimni  o/ihe  Dhivernty  of  Mkhigan^  io  the  Pbopk  </  Ihe  Siato  rf 

Michigan. 

The  Alanmi  of  the  UniTersity  of  Michigan,  aaeembled  at  the  UniTenitj  on 
the  9th  day  of  July,  1863,  pursuant  to  general  call,  respectfullj  present  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  result  of  theh*  deliberations  in  relation  to  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the  removal  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  K  P.  Tappan  tram 
the  Presidency  of  the  University. 

Waiving  all  question  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  such  proceeding  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State;  recognizing,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  in  the 
Board  of  Regents  the  legitimate  authority  for  such  removal  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  shall  require  it ;  and  acknowledging  also  that  a  fiuthfiil  and 
considerate  regard  for  such  interests  requires  of  those  who  have  already  enjoy- 
ed the  noble  munificence  of  the  institution,  the  entire  abnegation  of  merely  per- 
sonal preferences  as  well  as  the  subjection  of  all  personal  hostility ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  demands  a  fearless  and  manly  statement  of  their  convictioDa 
in  respect  to  all  measures  which  pertain  to  such  interests ; — 

The  Alumni  now  urge  upon  your  attention  the  following  considerations: 

That  from  the  nature  of  our  University ;  from  the  character  of  its  relations 
with  the  community  at  large ;  fh>m  the  g^reat  importance  of  harmonious  action 
and  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  partizan  ^litical  or  sectarian  irritation ;  from 
the  dignity  of  educational  interests ;  and  from  the  momentous  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  disturbance  of  settled  policies  in  institutions  of  this  character; 
from  these  considerations,  without  reference  to  the  manifest  inexpediency  of 
forcing  issues  upon  constitutional  questions  of  power  and  the  distribution  of 
governmental  authority,  the  action  of  the  Regents  in  the  removal  of  the  ^  princi- 
pal executive  officer  "  of  the  chief  educational  institution  in  the  State,  can  only 
be  shown  to  have  been  for  "  the  true  interests  of  the  University  "  by  the  exist- 
ence of  an  imperative  necessity. 

This  officer  was  called  to  the  position  by  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
Board ;  by  the  men  upon  whom  the  constitution  had  imposed  the  duty  and  the 
reeponsibQity  of  selecting  a  suitable  person  for  the  important  Amotions  of  the 
office ;  by  those  who  had  previously  had  large  experience  in  the  management 
of  the  University,  and  through  whose  counsel  the  office  was  created,  with  the 
express  object  of  remedying  the  lamentable  evils  which  had  heretofore  arisen 
in  the  administration  of  the  institution  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  visible  and 
responsible  and  permanent  head  of  the  University. 

The  person  so  deliberately  chosen  by  a  body  of  men  of  such  high  standing 
in  the  State,  and  possessed  of  such  opportunities  for  right  judgment,  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  month  of  October,  1852.  And  we  can  not  better  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  institution  at  that  time  than  by  placing  before  you 
an  extract  frt)m  the  final  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  then  in  power. 

"At  the  commencement  of  their  duties  they  encountered  some  perplexing 
embarrassments,  which,  for  a  time,  retarded  their  efforts  to  infrise  new  life  and 
energy  into  the  institution.  They  found  the  University  in  debt,  the  entire  in- 
come of  the  year  anticipated,  the  warrants  dishonored  at  an  empty  treasuiy, 
one  of  its  most  important  departments  unpopular,  and  the  prominent  literary 
professors  who  still  had  charge  of  this  department,  smarting  under  what  they 
and  their  friends  regarded  as  an  insulting  public  dismissal."    "  The  peculiar  or- 
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ganization  of  the  Uniyersity  under  the  old  system,  porticalarly  the  abeenoe  of  a 
permanent  executive  officer  or  President,  to  watch  over  and  oontrol  its  internal 
affairs,  more  than  any  other  cause,  led  to  the  misunderstanding  between  fhe 
former  Regents  and  Professors.  Under  the  existing  qrstem  we  trust  a  similar 
misunderstanding  will  never  occur."  ' 

So  far  had  public  confidence  and  resjpect  been  withdrawn  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  increase  in  the  population  of  the  State,  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  gratuitous  liberal  education,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  department  of  letters  had  diminished  to  the  small  to- 
tal pf  about  forty,  and  the  hold  upon  these  was  very  precarious. 

We  can  not  find  more  reliable  evidence  of  the  change  which  was  wroofi^t 
within  the  term  of  office  of  that  Board,  than  by  again  extractmg  from  their  re- 
port: 

"As  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  University,  and  the  information  in 
possession  of  the  Board  justified  the  measure,  Henry  P.  Tappan,  LL.  D^  c^ 
New  York  city,  was  elected  President  of  the  University,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
office  became  its  principal  executive  officer,  which  duty  he  has  steadily  ptr- 
formed  with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. Believing  that  his  views  of  a  proper  University  education  are  libend, 
progressive,  and  adapted  to  the  present  age,  we  have  sustamed  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ability,  in  all  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  University,  and 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  we  have  rarely  disagreed  with  him  ^  to  Hs 
true  interests,  during  the  period  we  have  been  associated  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution. .  The  prosperity  of  the  University  and  its  adaptation  to  the  highest  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  people,  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  its  present  freedom  flrom  financial  embarrassment,  and  in  the  de- 
servedly high  reputation  it  maintains  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  report  shows  that  at  its  date  (December  31st,  1857)  the  number  of  stu- 
dents had  increased  in  the  department  of  letters  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  (during  a  period  of  great  financial  embarrassment,)  and  in  the  other  de- 
partments, to  such  an  extent,  that  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  students 
then  in  attendance. 

And  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  that  year  (Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Hon.  K  G.  Knight)  in  their  report  set  ibrth 
"what  the  University  had  become:" 

"  It  has  been  founded  about  twenty  years.  Within  that  period  much  uaeftd 
experience  has  been  acquired,  and  some  erroneous  ideas  have  been  oorreoled. 
The  experiment  of  a  government  triUumi  a  head  has  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
Whilst  much  good  has  been  done  and  foundations  have  been  laid  during  all 
these  twenty  years,  the  decided  prosperity  of  the  University  is  quite  reoent 
Within  three  years,  it  has,  by  a  sudden  leap,  reached  a  rank  in  reputation  and 
actual  efficiency,  not  perhaps  equal  with  the  very  first  of  American  institotioni, 
but  certainly  inferior  to  very  few." 

Let  it  be  marked  by  all  that,  at  this  most  difficult  period  in  the  administm- 
tion  of  a£Eairs,  there  was  no  conflict  of  authority  between  the  President  and  the 
Begents,  no  allegation  that  there  had  been  any  arrogation  by  the  former  of  the 
powers  and  prerogpstives  of  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  by  mutual  comfidenoe^ 
respect  and  cordiality,  by  earnest  co-operation  and  conciliatory  bearing^  with- 
out Jealousies  or  unjust  suspicions,  or  unworthy  depreciation  of  motives^  the 
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work  of  building  up  the  institution  had  gone  forward  with  entire  hannonj  and 
most  gratifying  success. 

It  is  quite  evident  fh>m  these  facts  and  this  experience,  that  there  was  no 
necessary  conflict  in  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  President  and  the  Board — ^no 
inevitable  occasion  for  any  misunderstanding  between  them,  in  the  honest  ef- 
fort  to  Ailflll  their  responsibilities,  without  sinister  objects  or  ulterior  ends. 
And  it  seems  also  fairly  inferable  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  character,  con- 
duct or  views  of  the  President  at  all  incompatible  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
proper  authority  of  the  Regents,  or  calculated  to  embarrass  them  in  any  legiti- 
mate action. 

It  was  not  until  the  present  Board  acceded  to  power  that  any  di£Qculties 
arose.  A  recurrence  to  the  history  of  those  diflSculties  will  enable  the  public 
to  judge  whether  any  imperative  necessity,  or  even  any  considerate  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  University,  demanded  or  justified  the  recent  action  of  the 
Board  in  the  removal  of  the  President 

Before  doing  this,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  every  published  report 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  respective  Boards  of  Visitors,  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  represented  the  University  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  constantly  improving  in  reputation  and  efficiency.  And  it  has  never 
been  intimated  to  the  people  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  any  important 
change  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 

A  reference  to  the  published  "  School  Reports "  of  the  past  ten  years  will 
verify  our  statement,  and  will  also  aid  us  in  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  instigated  the  removal  of  the  President 

No  formal  statement  of  reasons  for  this  action  has  been  given  to  the  pubUc, 
or  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Board. 

"Why  not  ?  Was  it  because  the  charges  were  of  such  a  monstrous  character 
that,  from  a  considerate  regard  to  Dr.  Tappan,  the  Board  humanely  avoided 
publication  to  the  world  ? 

His  open  challenge  to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  their  action,  and  the  reitera- 
ted demands  of  his  friends  since  that  day,  stamp  with  falsity  the  base  innuendo. 

"Was  it  because  the  Regents  so  highly  recognize  the  dignity  of  their  office 
that  tlioy  do  not  consider  it  compatible  with  their  elevated  duty  to  make 
known  their  grounds  of  action? 

Tliis  Board,  unlike  any  other,  have  courted  notoriety;  from  the  day  of  their 
accession  to  office,  they  have  proclaimed  that  their  meetings  were  open  to  all  t 
they  have  urged  newspapers  to  send  reporters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such,  one 
of  their  own  number  has  himself  "  kept  the  public  fiilly  informed "  of  such 
measures  as  would  help  on  his  purposes.  If  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  be- 
fore the  public  the  most  unimportant  as  well  as  the  least  creditable  details  of 
their  proceedings,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  matter  was  suppressed  firom 
a  delicate  sense  of  propriety. 

Was  it  because  they  feared  the  effect  of  "agitation"  upon  the  interests  of 
the  University? 

We  protest  that  if  sound  reasons  existed,  a  calm,  faur  and  impartial  exposi- 
tion would  in  nowise  have  induced  such  excited  discussion  or  such  violent 
feeling  as  the  method  adopted  was  calculated  to  provoke.  The  permanent  wel- 
fare of  such  an  institution  will  hardly  be  promoted  by  the  silent,  unexplained 
expulsion  of  a  chief  officer  whoso  services  have  been  publidy  acknowledged 
and  appreciated  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
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No  1  such  motivefl  did  not  actuate  the  men  in  power ;  we  t^lieye  that  erenti 
will  show — (no  matter  how  it  may  be  hereafter  attempted  to  iVame  a  subtle  do- 
fenae  of  the  action)— that  the  Regents  did  not  dare  to  place  then  upon  the  reo- 
ord  and  before  the  people  their  real  reasons. 

The  determination  of  those  fkvoring  the  removal  was  secret  It  was  not 
even  mentioned  to  a  part  of  the  Board  until  the  day  before  the  action.  No  di^ 
cussion  was  had  in  the  Board  or  by  any  formal  meeting. 

Tlie  proceeding  was  purposely  abrupt  and  disrespectfuL  All  ordinary  cooi^ 
tesy  was  ignored.  The  resolutions  were  curt  and  betokened  malice— they  did 
not  recognize  any  merit,  nor  acknowledge  the  slightest  service,  nor  admit  the 
discharge  of  any  duty  by  the  officer  who  had  labored  in  the  institution  for 
many  years.  And,  to  make  their  action  more  personally  offensive,  they  puniM 
a  similar  course  with  a  member  of  his  family  who  had  quietly,  unobtnisivdy 
and  acceptably  discharged  the  humble  duties  of  Librarian. 

We  believe  that  events  will  show  that  the  removal  of  Dr.  Tappan  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  personal  hostility  and  selfish  ambition  of  one  member  and  to  the 
cold,  money-gpiksping  purposes  of  another  member  of  the  Board. 

They  came  into  power  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868.  Immediately  the  col- 
umns of  one  of  the  Detroit  papers  were  occupied  with  lengthy  letters  from 
anonymous  correspondents,  purporting  to  be  located  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  while  in  fact  they  all  clearly  marked  the  same  author.  These  letters^ 
with  occasional  articles,  were  continued  through  a  series  of  years;  they  con- 
tained low-bred  attacks  upon  the  President,  insulting  innuendoes  impeaching 
his  integrity,  ridiculing  his  character  and  depreciating  his  efforts ;  they  foment- 
ed difficulties  among  the  professors  and  paraded  before  the  public  their  potty 
bickerings;  they  disparaged  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  sought  to 
wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  director;  they  caviled  at  the  slightest  expendi- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  officer  in  his  efforts,  and  they  made  light  of 
his  studies  and  the  results  of  his  observation.  The  unfortunate  incident  of  his 
connection  with  the  President  condemned  him  as  an  additional  object  of  aasanlt 
from  ignorant  malice. 

The  venom  of  these  articles  proved  its  own  antidote.  The  spirit  which  dic- 
tated them  was  so  manifestly  malignant  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
upon  the  public  mind  except  disgust  toward  the  author. 

nn8Ucoes8f\il  in  this  effort,  and  learning  wisdom  from  experience,  a  mora 
covert  and  insidious  plan  was  adopted.  The  public  avowal  had  been  made 
that  the  President  should  be  removed  before  the  Board  went  out  of  office; 
and  the  person  making  it  was  too  persistent  to  be  baffled  or  discouraged  by  a 
single  faUure. 

Under  the  pretext  that  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  University  le- 
quired  compilation  and  revision,  he  obtained  such  action  that  a  "Code  of  J^- 
laws,"  Ac,  was  presented  to  the  Board  within  a  few  months  after  their  acces- 
sion to  office,  and  when  they  were  comparatively  unacquainted  with  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  institution.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  C!ode  was  to  take 
fh>m  the  President  very  many  of  the  powers  which  had  been  conceded  to  him 
by  the  previous  Board,  some  of  which  were  essential  to  hia  efficiency  as  the 
*'  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University."  By  specious  argument  the  Begente 
were  induced  to  adopt  this  code,  were  led  to  believe  that  upon  them  alone  rett- 
ed the  entire  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  institutioD,  without  nt' 
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erence  or  defereoce  to  the  Preeident  Ten  Btandlng  committeee  wera  Appoint* 
ed,  among  whom  the  pow^r  was  nominally  divided;  but,  in  fiict,  one  Begent 
was  chairman  of  seven  of  the  moat  important  committees.  And,  in  process  of 
time,  almost  the  entire  duties  of  the  Board  were  devolved  upon  the  two  Re- 
gents whose  proximity  to  the  University  enabled  them  to  assome  the  power 
most  readily.  One  of  these  men  being  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 
and  also  custodian  of  the  funds,  and  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  near 
reUtive  as  Steward,  made  it  his  special  task  to  demonstrate  by  his  practicea  the 
complete  subordination  of  the  President  to  hit  arbitrary  authority.  Wttboat 
prolonging  this  review,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  charging  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  President  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  scherohig  and  un- 
wearied efforts  of  a  small  minority  in  the  Board.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  ig*- 
nore  the  fact  that  written  evidence  exists  showing  a  secret  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  two  persons— one  formerly  connected  with,  and  another  now  a  member  of 
the  Faculties — ^having  in  view  the  supplanting  of  Dr.  Tappan,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  elected  successor.  It  may  hereafter  transpire  that  this  influenoe 
working  upon  the  Board  during  the  past  five  years,  has  assisted  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  result.  But  it  is  to  the  systematic  operations  of  this  minority 
in  the  Board  that  the  State  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  present  condition  of 
things.  By  personal  detraction  through  the  press,  by  insults  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  by  studied  disrespect  in  the  presence  of  undergraduates,  the  head 
of  the  University  has  been  beset  for  the  past  six  years.  Instead  of  advice  and 
support  and  cordial  cooperation,  he  has  met  with  contempt;  instead  of  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  a  complete  and  finished  University, 
his  plans  have  been  ridiculed,  his  projects  hampered  and  embarrassed,  and  his 
action  repudiated. 

Members  of  the  Faculties  have  been  chosen,  and  others  removed,  without 
oonsultation  with  him.  And  when  in  the  organization  of  a  most  important  de- 
partment, he  suggested  the  expediency  of  selecting  some  person  widely  known 
and  of  extended  influence  througliout  the  country,  the  intimation  was  not  only 
disregarded  but  was  made  use  of  to  prejudice  the  opinions  of  those  who  were 
elected. 

Hostility  to  the  President  with  members  of  the  Faculties  has  been  purposely 
engendered  and  kept  alive ;  jealousy  of  his  authority  and  his  reputation  has  been 
incited,  and  complaints  to  the  Regents  have  been  encouraged.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent have  members  of  the  Faculties  been  made  to  feel  their  independence  of  the 
President  and  their  complete  subjection  to  the  Regents,  that  when  the  latter 
required  of  them  some  open  "  acquiescence  "  in  the  recent  action,  they  put  be- 
fore the  public  a  garbled  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  ten 
(out  of  twenty-two)  members  of  the  University  Senate — a  statement  which  did 
not  truly  set  forth  the  action  then  taken.  # 

Fhigrant  &lsehoods  in  respect  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  President  over 
the  students,  and  as  to  the  character  of  University  discipline,  have  been  slan- 
derously put  forth  to  destroy  his  hold  upon  right-minded  people. 

Through  these  various  instrumentalities,  the  removal  has  been  effected ;  and 
with  it,  as  an  inevitable  and  anticipated  result,  the  Regents  have  also  gained 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brunnow,  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
— a  modest,  unobtrusive  gentleman,  whose  genius  and  scholarly  attainments 
are  recognized  by  the  highest  scientific  men  in  his  department,  both  in  Europe 
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and  America.  We  do  not  cast  the  reaponaibility  upon  all  thfi  members  of  the 
Board.  We  belieye  that  the  majority  of  those  favoring  the  action  were  the  un- 
witting instruments  of  others,  and  that  tliej  were  misled.  Unworthy  purposes 
in  reference  to  the  election  of  a  successor — ^improper  considerations  which  er* 
eiy  friend  of  the  University  should  frown  upon,  doubtless  rendered  some  mem- 
bers more  open  to  conviction  and  more  ready  to  believe. 

Certainly,  if  they  had  met  the  question  in  the  proper.manner,  if  they  had  re- 
quired an  open  and  impartial  hearing  of  charges,  they  would  have  shown  them- 
selves more  worthy  of  their  high  position,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  arrived  at 
a  different  conclusion. 

They  are  responsible  for  the  discourteous,  ux^ust  and  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  proceedings  were  conducted. 

The  simple  fact  of  their  adopting  such  an  important  measure  at  the  dose  of 
their  term  of  office,  without  the  slightest  consultation  with  their  enico&Baon, 
justifies  the  suspicion  that  their  purpose  was  to  forestall  the  action  of  the  new 
Board,  and  to  embarrass  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 

If  they  had  only  created  the  vacancy,  and  committed  the  choice  of  a  suooes- 
sor  to  those  who  were  soon  to  fill  their  places,  and  upon  whom  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  choice  would,  of  necessity,  largely  devolve,  there  would  have  been 
less  reason  for  the  belief  that  it  was  the  purpose  to  surround  the  measure  with 
such  influences  that  it  would  require  much  firmness,  hidependence  and  deter- 
mination to  investigate  the  grounds  of  their  action. 

The  University  belongs  to  the  people  of  Michigan.  Its  endowments  were 
made  for  your  benefit  Its  growth  and  prosperity  are  matters  of  personal  in- 
terest to  you. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  show  that  the  presence  of  Dr.  Tappan  and  his  char- 
acter and  influence  are  essential  to  its  continued  efficiency.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  place  before  you  the  g^unds  upon  which  the  Alumni  believe  that 
great  wrong  to  the  person,  and  great  injury  to  the  institution,  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  recent  action  of  the  Board. 

Many  of  us  were  students  under  the  old  regime  when  there  was  no  head  to 
the  University.  Many  have  been  students  under  the  present  administration; 
all  concur  with  him  who  has  been  so  unexpectedly  (to  us)  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  institution,  that  "the  strength  and  reputation  which  the  noble  University 
of  Michigan  has  attained,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  supervision  of  the  "  late  "  Pres- 
ident" With  that  gentleman,  too,  we  have  had  occasion  to  admire  "  the  enter- 
prise and  fiiithflilness  with  which  the  late  "President  has  educated  the  public 
opinion  of  Michigan."  With  him,  the  Alumni  do  "gratefully  remember  his  for- 
mer kindness,  and  our  very  pleasant  and,  to  us,  profitable  associations  in  the 
past"  But  (not  with  him)  do  we  indicate  our  gratitude  by  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  rudely  ejected  from  his  office,  and  notified  to  quit  his  house,  without 
uttering  our  solemn  protest  to  the  people  of  the  State,  whose  servants  have 
abused  their  trust 

In  conclusion,  the  Alumni  do  not  think  themselves  bold  to  say  that,  ftem 
their  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Tappan  as  President,  from  their  acquaint- 
ance with  his  system  of  discipline,  his  demeanor  with  the  students,  his  efforts 
with  the  people  to  make  known  the  University  and  its  real  character,  and  to 
increase  the  public  interest  in  its  welfare ;  from  his  enlarged  views  of,  and  elab- 
orate dissertations  upon,  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  from  his 
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ewnest  and  successAil  appeals  among  our  citizena  for  the  eatabliahment  of  the 
** Detroit  Observatory  of  the  University;"  ftt)in  the  exalted  character  which  he 
has  attained  as  an  able  and  eloquent  divine,  a  Christian  gentleman  of  Just  and 
liberal  spirit,  a  philosophical  schoUir,  unsurpassed  in  attainments,  and  a  patriot 
who  has  infused  the  noblest  sentiments  and  aspirations  into  the  hearts  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated;  from  the  enthusiastic  and  almost  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  entire  body  of  students  who  have  been  committed  to  his 
instruction ;  from  the  strong  testimony  of  the  great  body  of  his  neighbors  in 
Ann  Arbor,  and  of  all  citizens  with  whom  he  has  been  &mlliarly  acquainted; 
from  the  various  evidence  which  they  possess,  Dr.  Tappan  is  the  most  fit  and 
desirable  incumbent  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  University— most  accepta- 
ble to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  less  lilcely  than  any  other 
person  to  create  discord,  irritation  and  opposition ;  and  the  Alumni  therefore 
urge  his  reappointment  to  the  Presidency. 
In  behalf  of  the  Alumni  by  the  Committee. 

S.  D.  IClLLKB, 

M.  H.  Goodrich, 
AsHLET  Pond, 
C  K  Devisov, 

J.  S,  NEWBERRY,  President  of  the  Convention. 

Rev.  C.  S.  AaicsTRONa, 

Rev.  C.  R.  Pattison, 

H.  K  Utley,    )  -       ^    . 
^   _   _  V  Secretaries. 

C.  H.  Dekisok,  ) 


Committee. 


} 


Vice  Presidents. 


The  folJowing  Tabular  Statement  exhibits  the  number  of  studenJb  in  (he  CdO/egiaiA 
Department^  (exclusive  of  the  Legal  and  Medical  Schools^)  from  1851  to  1863, 
Kith  their  distribution  into  their  respective  courses : 


Tear. 


1861, 

1852,, 

1853,. 

1854, 

1856,. 

1866,. 

1867,. 

1868, 

1869, . 

1860, . 

1861,. 

1862,. 

1863,. 


CltMical 
Course. 


,  64 

,  67 

,  60 

93 

96 

105 

112 

126 

130 

135 

149 

136 

112 


Scientific 
Courae. 


Select 
Course. 


64 

67 

60 

93 

46 

14 

166 

96 

67 

238 

98 

102 

312 

102 

82 

312 

83 

74 

287 

67 

82 

284 

66 

69 

273 

60 

100 

285 

44 

100 

266 

TouL 


Oniduates. 


10 
9 
10 
20 
17 
20 
34 
48 
39 
36 
66 
48 
38 
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Kamm,  oa  D 


i«  or  Iv 


1.  Toronto  Univ«mty,  iDclod- 
inf  Uoivenity  dollef*,,. . 

8.  Victoria Collefe  Uniirenity, 

CoboMrf, 

3.  Queen**  College  Univemty, 

Kingitoa, 

4.  Trinity  College  University, 

Toronto,  

Fbmr  R^mmn    C»tk»lic   Col- 

l^fts,  viz.; 
1.  St.  JoMph't  College,  OtUwa 

9.  Regiopoli*  CoIlMe,  K'ntoo 
3. 8t  Micbnert  Coilege,  T'nto 

4.  L'    AMonption     Colkge, 

Sandwich 

7Vo   ThtoU^icfi   CMIiifet,* 

exelusiptlf,  viz.; 
1.  Knox  College,  Toronto,. . . . 

5.  Congregational  College  of 

B.  No.  America,  Toronto 
T%ree  CMegUU  Seminarist 

viz.; 
1.  Belleville  Seminary,. 
S.  Canadian  Literary  Imiitute, 

Woodstock, 

3.  Weslejvo*  Female  College, 

Hamilton, 

Two  RofolOrammar  SekooU, 

A*^  VIZ.; 
1.  Upper  Canada  College,  T'no 
S.  Model  Grammar  School,  '* 
Three    JVbriMf    amd   Meiel 

School*^  nil.: 
1.  Normal  School,  Toronto... . 
S.  Boys*  Model  School,  ** 
3.  Girls'  Model  School,  "* 
Countw  Oramwuir  SekoUe. 

86  Grammar  Schools. 
Thru  IndnetruU  SekooU.vit. 

1.  Friends*  Seminary,  near  Pie- 

ton,  

2.  Indian    Industrial    School, 

Alnwick, 

3.  Indian    Indnstrial    Sehool, 

Mount  Elgin, 

4019  ElememttLrf  SckoeUtViu: 

(1.)  3.910  Common  Schools,. . 

(2.)  109  Roman  Catholio  Sepa- 
rate Schools,  

351  MisedUnmu$t  vis.; 

(1.)  30  Indian  Schools, 

(3.)  390  Private  Schools,. .... 

(3.)  1  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
Toronto, 

or  4,477  Educational  Institu- 
tions, in  all,  in  U.  Canada. 

Grand  Total  for  U.  Canada,.. 


\i 


.  *  • 
. .  • 


13 
90 
18 

7 


19 
19 
11 


3 

9 

19 

0 

10 


10 

6 


5 
3 
3 

197 

5 
9 
9 

4,180 

100 

35 
400 


5,079 


If 

i 


950 

900 

100 

40 


50 
100 
100 

50 


50 
10 

150 
100 
136 

130 
90 

150 
150 
180 

4,706 

00 

30 

30 

316,987 

13,631 

800 
7,354 

90 


345,134 


•610^000 

50,000 

75,000 

100,000 


30,000 
50,000 
40,000 

10,000 


90,000 
1,000 

19,500 
10,000 
90,000 

10,000 
150,000 

40,000 

8,500 

5,000 

5.000 

9,100,000 

97,000 

3,000 
60,000 

500 


•3,437,500 


•85,000 

9^000 

5,000 

10,000 


9,000 
4il00 
9,000 

600 


4,000 
800 

600 

800 
500 


1,000 
800 


l^UO 
400 
400 

8,000 


500 

950 

950 

00,000 

1,000 

900 

9;ooo 

100 


JErtiaatcd 
Ananal 


•198,400 


•55,000 
19,000 
13,300 
17,000 


6.000 

19.000 

8,000 

5,000 


5/100 
3,000 

IQlOOO 

8,000 

10,000 


90,000 
IQlOQO 


^    90,000 

83,000 

4,000 

850 

850 

],350;400 

30,000 

5,000 
44,400 

4,000 


lallgtaas 
DsBomiBslloa,  «r 


•1,736,800 


(PuUio.) 
Wesley.  Metbd'st. 
Ch.  of  Seotland. 
Cb.  of  England. 


Rom.  CatlMUe. 


Canada  Presb^'a. 
CoogiegatiooaL 

Meth.  EphoopaL 
Baptist. 
Wesley.  Methd'it. 


^(Publi«.) 


Uoakar. 
Wesley.  Methd'it. 


«i 


(PubUe.) 
Romu  CatboUe. 


Variooi. 

u 


(Poblie.) 


*  In  addition  to  these  purely  theological  eollefes,  there  are  theolofieal  faculties  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  as  well  as  the  RoauM 
Catholic  colleges  at  OtUwa,  Kingston,  and  Toronto,  and  in  the  Baptist  LiUrary  ImUtuta,  at 
Woodstock. 
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National  and  State  Tkacuers*  Associations.  The  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  several  State  Ajsociationfl  of  Teachersi  as  well  as  of  the  American  Imtitnto 
of  Instruction,  and  of  the  National  Toaohcrs*  Association  were  never  more  nuoaer- 
ously  attended  than  during  the  current  year.  We  hope  in  our  next  nornkfer  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  all  these  meetings  for  1863. 

Wo  shall  be  under  great  obligations  to  the  Secrctaryi  or  other  otBcer,  who 
will  prepare  and  forward  a  brief  History  of  each  Association,  giving  the  name 
of  the  original  foundersi  the  date  and  place  of  each  meetings  and  name  and  sub- 
ject of  each  lecturer,  Ac. 

Simonspn's  Cibcular  Zoological  Chart.  We  intended  to  have  noticed  at 
some  leogtli  a  vcxy  ingenious  and  uscAil  Chart  of  tlie  Animal  Kingdom,  cuu- 
structed  by  Prof  Simouson,  of  Hartford,  Coon.,  by  which  the  classification  of 
animals  into  their  several  sub-divisions,  spccieo,  and  varieties,  can  be  seen  and  dis- 
tinguished in  a  glance.  This  Chart  will  be  pubUshed  by  Scbermerhom,  Bancroft 
k  Co.,  130  Grand  st,  New  York,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  have  at  hand  on  his  table,  or  the  wall  of 
his  school,  or  class-room  a  convenient  reference,  or  authority  to  setUe  Hxt 
dassiflcation  and  cliaractcristics  of  any  disputed  specimen  of  Zoology. 

•  Warren  Colburn*s  First  Lessons.  Wo  are  indebted  to  the  pubUsherfli 
Frederick  A.  Brown  k  Co.,  1  Comhill  Street,  Boston,  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
edition  of  **Colbum-s  First  Lessons  in  ArWimetic."  This  is  one  of  the  school- 
books  which  wo  ever  took  any  special  pains  to  get  into  schools  under  our  supor- 
vision;  and  wo  are  glud  to  welcome  it  in  new  typo,  and  with  a  firesh  indorse- 
ment by  our  friend  Dr.  G.  B.  Emerson,  who  forty  years  ago,  introduced  it  into 
the  English  High  School  of  Boston,  "  as  the  most  original  and  most  valuable 
work  upon  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared."  This  high  praise  is  as  just  now 
as  when  it  was  first  penned. 

WiLKiNs'  Stenciling  and  other  Inks.  Having  suffered  much  annoyanoo 
fiom  the  use  of  thick,  corroding,  and  fading  inks,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
express  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  qualities  of  Ecveral  kinds  of  Ink  manu- 
ikctured  by  WiUciruk  Co.^  DttroU,  Jlkhigan,  which  a  friend  libs  sent  us  for  trial, 
and  we  think  our  friends  among  teachers,  editors,  and  public  oflQces  in  the  Weeti 
will  thank  us  for  calling  tlieir  attention  to  these  inks,  manufactured  in  their  own 
section.    Wo  know  of  none  better. 

American  Photottpe  Company.  We  have  before  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  of  all  interested  in  wood-cut  illustrations,  to  the  economy,  as 
well  as  the  excellence  of  the  photographic  clcctrot3rpes  of  the  American  Photo- 
type Company,  whose  place  of  business  is  No.  2  LeUoy  Place,  Beekman  Street, 
New  York  City.  We  give  on  the  next  page  an  accurate  and  spirited  copy  by 
the  same  process,  of  the  engraving  (from  steel,)  in  Elstob's  edition  of  ''Axham^t 
Latin  EpiaUea,^*  Tlie  plate  gives  the  only  portrait  of  that  "grand  Old  Master," 
which  has  been  followed  on  one  of  the  panels  of  one  of  the  Committee  rooms 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  We  have  hero  also,  the  portraits  of  several 
other  historic  names  in  education,  that  of  Sir  John  Checke,  the  teacher  of  Queen 
Elizabetli,  of  Elmer,  the  teacher  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  of  John  Sturm,  the 
greatest  educator  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  Sturm,  we  owe  the  School 
Codes  of  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg,  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  and  the  most 
valuable  suggestions  of  Ascham's  ^^Schoolnuuter," 
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^-  NOTE. 

ICATHEUAnCS  VK  XDUCATIOV. 

GoIdsmith^s  opinion  of  mathematics  and  logic  wer^  shared  by 
Warbarton,  Gray,  and  other  eminent  writers.    Bishop  Warburton, 

in  the  Introduction  to  his  Discourse  on  ^^Julian^^  says: — 

"  Tlio  use  of  these  boasted  inatrumcnts  of  truth  [Logic  and  MatbemttiGS^] 
goes  no  further  than  to  assist  us,  the  one  in  the  form  of  Teasoidng,  Um  other  in 
the  method  of  discourse. 

"  Aristotle's  invention  of  the  categories  was  a  surprising  eflbrt  of  homan  wit 
But,  in  practice,  logic  is  more  a  trick  than  a  science,  formed  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct  And,  in  some  sort,  we  maj  app^  to  the  art  of  syllogism  what 
a  man  of  wit  says  of  rhetoric,  that  it  only  teacheth  us  to  name  those  tools 
which  nature  had  before  put  into  our  hands,  and  taught  the  use  oC  However, 
all  its  real  virtue  consists  in  the  compendious  detection  of  a  fidlacy.  lliis  is  the 
utmost  it  can  do  for  truth.  In  the  service  of  chicane^  indeed,  it  is  a  mere  Jqg> 
gler*8  knot,  now  fast,  now  loose;  and  the  schoolmen,  who  posseawd  it  in  a 
supreme  degree,  are  full  of  its  legerdemain.  But  its  true  value  is  now  well 
known ;  and  there  is  but  little  need  to  put  it  lower  in  the  general  estimation. 

*'  However,  what  logic  hath  lost  of  its  credit  fbr  this  serrioe^  matfaematloa 
have  gained.  And  geometry  is  now  supposed  to  do  wonders^  as  wdl  in  tb^qr** 
tem  of  man  as  of  matter.  It  must  be  owned,  the  real  virtue  it  hath,  it  had  ac- 
quired long  since :  for,  by  what  is  left  us  of  antiquity,  we  see  how  degantly  it 
was  then  handled,  and  how  sublimely  it  was  pumied.  But  the  truth  i%  all  its 
use,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  besides  what  hath  been  already  mentioiied, 
seems  to  bo  only  habituating  the  mind  to  think  kmg  and  closely:  and  it  would 
be  well  if  this  advantage  made  amends  for  some  inconveniences^  as  Inseparable 
from  it  It  may  seem  perhaps  too  mudi  a  paradox  to  say,  that  long  habit  in 
this  science  incapacitates  the  mind  for  reasoning  at  large,  and  eqtedalfy  in  the 
search  of  moral  truth.  And  yet,  I  believe,  nothing  is  more  certain.  The  olijeot 
of  geometry  is  demonstration,  and  its  subject  admits  of  it,  and  is  almost  the 
only  one  tliat  doth.  In  this  science,  whatever  is  not  demonstration,  is  nothing; 
or  at  least  below  the  professor's  regard.  Probability,  through  its  almost  infinite 
degrees,  from  simple  ignorance  up  to  absolute  certainty,  is  Uie  terra  incognUa  of 
the  geometrician.  And  yet  here  it  is  that  the  great  business  of  tiie  human 
mind  is  carried  on,  the  search  and  discovery  of  all  the  important  truths  whidi 
concern  us  as  reasonable  creatures.  And  here  too  it  is  that  all  its  vigor  is  exert- 
ed:  for  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  probability  accompanying  eveiy  varying 
degree  of  moral  evidence  requires  the  most  enlarged  and  sovereign  exercise  of 
reason.  But  the  harder  tlie  use  of  any  thing,  the  more  of  habit  is  required  to 
make  us  perfect  in  it  Is  it  then  likely  that  the  geometer,  long  confined  to  the 
routine  of  demonstration,  the  easiest  exercise  of  reason,  where  mudi  less  of  the 
vigor  than  of  the  attention  of  mind  is  required  to  excel,  should  form  a  right 
Judgment  on  subjects,  whose  truth  or  fiilsehood  is  to  be  rated  by  the  probabili- 
ties of  moral  evidence?  I  call  mathematics  the  easiest  exerdso  of  reason,  on  the 
authority  of  Cicero,  who  observes,  'that  scarce  any  man  ever  set  himself  npon 
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this  study,  who  did  not  make  what  progress  in  it -he  pleased.**  But  besides  ac- 
quired inability,  prejudice  renders  tlie  veteran  mathematician  still  less  capable 
of  judging  of  moral  evidence.  He  who  hath  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lay 
together  and  compare  ideas,  and  hath  reaped  th^^itjK^hest  fruits  of  speculative 
truth  for  his  labor,  regards  all  the  lower  degrees  of  evidence  as  in  the  train  only 
of  his  mathematical  principality:  and  he  commonly  disposes  of  them  in  so 
despotic  a  manner,  that  the  ratio  ttUima  matJiemaiicorum  is  become  almost  as 
great  a  libel  upon  reason,  as  other  sovereign  decisions.  I  might  appeal,  for  the 
truth  of  this,  to  those  wonderful  conclusions  which  geometers,  when  condescend* 
ing  to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theology,  have  made  from  their  premises. 
But  the  thing  is  notorious:  and  it  is  now  no  secret  that  the  oldest  mathemati- 
cian in  England  is  the  worst  reasoner  in  it  But  I  would  not  be  mistaken,  as 
undervaluing  the  many  useful  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time  in  moral  mat- 
ters by  professed  mathematicians.  Nor  will  any  one  so  mistake  me,  who  does 
not  first  confound  the  genius  and  the  geometer;  and  then  conclude  that  what 
was  the  achievement  of  his  wit,  was  the  product  of  his  theorems. 

"Yet  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  this  discipline  habituates  the  mind  to  think 
closely;  and  may  help  us  to  a  good  method  of  composition.  In  those  most' un- 
promising ages,  when  the  forms  of  the  schools  were  as  tedious  and  intricate,  as 
the  matter  they  treated,  was  absurd  or  trifling,  it  bath  had  force  enough  to 
break  through  the  bondage  of  custom,  and  to  dear  away  the  thorns  that  then 
perplexed  and  oveTigrew  the  paths  of  learning.  Thomas  Bradwardin,  a  matiie- 
matician,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his 
famous  book  JDe  causa  Dei,  hath  treated  his  subject^  not  as  it  was  wont  to  bo 
handled  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  better  method  of  the  geometers.  And  in  an- 
other instance,  of  more  hnportance,  he  hath  given  the  age  he  lived  in  an  ex- 
ample to  emancipate  itself  from  the  slavery  of  fashion,  I  mean  in  bis  attempt 
(as  by  his  freedom  with  the  fathers  it  seems  to  be)  of  reducing  their  extrava- 
gant authority  to  its  just  bounds.  But  yet,  so  true  is  the  preceding  observation, 
that  though  mathematics,  in  good  hands,  could  do  this,  it  could  do  no  more :  all 
the  opening  it  gave  to  truth  could  not  secure  Bradwardin  from  the  dislionor  of 
becoming  advocate  for  the  most  absurd  opinion  that  ever  was,  the  Anti- Pelagian 
doctrine  of  SL  Austin ;  in  which  the  good  archbishop  was  so  much  in  earnest, 
that  he  calls  the  defense  of  it,  the  cause  of  God." 

Gray,  says  his  biographer  Mitford,  "  would  never  allow  that 
mathematical  knowledge  was  necessary  in  order  to  fonn  the  mind 
to  a  habit  of  reasoning  or  attention."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  written 
during  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  asks :  "  must  I  pore  upon 
mathematics  ?  Alas !  I  can  not  see  in  too  much  light ;  I  am  no 
eagle.  It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  would 
not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly ;  and  if 
these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  mo  the  amusements  of  it  Hie 
people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it  seems,  know  all  this  and  more, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any  am- 
bition of  being  like  him.** 

*Qoit  ifnorat.  H  .  qui  mtthematici  voctntur,  qunnra.  in  obacuhtate  rerum.  and  quam  re> 
condita  in  arte  and  multiplici  eubtilirate  vercenlur  1  quo  tamen  in  |enere  ita  multi  perfecti 
homines  exstiterunt,  ut  nemo  fere  alQdiiiaae  el  ■dentls  felMmentiw  videainr,  qaln,  qood 
voloer^ aecatua ait    Dt  Orat,\,\, 


Cbah'b  Adjuituui  School  Dnx  axo  But. 
^  meet  the  wuil,  long  fclt,  of  »  stylo  of  seat  and  dak,  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  the  eiceptionalcaBesin  evcrj  school,  vii.,  of  pereong,  whoareaboTe, 
or  bolowtlie  minimum  or  miaimum  hcisht  provided  forinaparticalar  grwleof 
BChool, — or  wlio  nHiiiiro  from  incipient  dcformitj-,  or  any  other  caiMe,  a  chair  or 
desk  with  Bpedal  reference  to  height  or  poiitton,  Ur.  Amoa  Chase,  of  NoTtb 
Wcnw^  How  Hampshire,  has  conatnictcd  un  AifjvtiMe  Schooi  Dak  and  Seat, 
which  is  rcprcsenicd  in  the  following  cut,  and  lor  which  lie  bat  obtained  two 


nie  seat  is  rigidly  secured  to  the  rod,  a,  which  alidca  smoothly  In  tbe  hollow 
cylinder,  b,  ttiis  cylinder  being  enlarged  at  ile  base  and  (asloned  firmly  to  the 
floor.  The  middte  slat  of  the  scnt's  back  is  longthcan]  downward  and  attached 
at  it9  lower  end  to  a  projection  fhim  the  rod,  a.  which  paesca  through  a  Tertical 
stit  made  in  the  cylinder,  b,  for  that  purpose ;  Iljig  atit  being;  of  sulQcient  length 
to  allow  the  arm  to  slide  np  and  down  with  the  rise  and  lall  of  the  seaL  The 
seat  is  secured  in  any  desired  position  by  a  set-«crew. 

Tlicde^k  is  also  made  atUustable  in  height  by  a,  similar  arrangement;  tbeioot- 
rest  being  supported  on  an  arm  which  ia  lustened  to  the  aliding-rod,  and  passes 
through  a  alit  in  the  cylinder  or  stand. 

Beside  tile  Ikcility  of  adjustment,  the  conrenlence  of  awoejdngaroomptOTided 
with  these  desks  and  aeats  is  apparent. 

Farther  Information  in  relation  to  the  matter  may  be  obtained  by  addreasbig 
(be  anignee,  N.  C.  Faim,  at  Korth  Weare,  N.  II. 
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I.    REGULATIONS 

mSLATIVS    TO 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  INTO  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Applications  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Acadomj  at  West 
Point,  should  bo  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  provision  of  law, 
cacli  Congressional  and  Territorial  district^  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  en- 
titled to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment  The  law  requires  that  the 
individual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  fh>m  which  the  appouitment  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointments  "at  large,"  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  bimseli^  bis 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  the  register.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority ;  nor  will  aoy 
application  be  entered  in  the  register  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age ;  the  precise  age  must  be  given ;  no  rdaaxUion  of  iheregulation  tn 
this  respect  wiU  be  made ;  nor  will  any  application  be  considered  in  cases  where 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated.  The  fixed 
abode  of  the  candidate,  and  number  of  the  Congressional  district  which  he  con- 
siders his  permanent  residence,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admission  into  the  Militaiy 
Academy,  and  is  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support 

The  appointments  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  The  claims  of  all  the  can- 
didates on  the  register  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  informa- 
tion can  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate^  before  tlie  arrival 
of  the  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore,  nuking  applica- 
tions, must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brother  educe* 
ted  at  tlie  institution. 

QUALinCATIOXS. 

Candidates  must  bo  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age^  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy ;  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height, 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity,  which  would  render  them  unfit 
for  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char- 
acter. Thej  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  fiuolity  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  redoo- 
tion,  of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fyactions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on — that  is  to  say — tlie  candidate  roust  write  in  a  &ir  and  legible 
hand,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  such  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictated  by  the  examiners ;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  enon^ 
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all  their  queHtions  in  the  above-mentioned  rales  of  arithmetic :  fiuling  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  be  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  also  bo  understood,  that  every  candidate  will,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
West  Point,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  an  experienced  medical 
board ;  and  should  there  be  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  causes  of 
disqualification,  to  such  a  degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probability  may 
at  no  very  distant  period,  impair  his  efficiency,  ho  will  be  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity ;  unsound  health  from  whatever 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease ;  glandular  swellings,  or  other  symptoms 
of  scrofula. 

2.  Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of  the  scalp,  or  any  disorder  of  aa 
infectious  character. 

3.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head ;  convulsions. 

4.  Impaired  vision  from  whatever  cause ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye- 
lids; immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  &.c^  Ac 

5.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  trom  the  ears. 

6.  Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  teeth  generally  unsound.^ 

7.  Impediment  of  speech., 

8.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liability 
to  a  pulmonic  disease. 

9.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremi* 
ties  on  account  of  fractures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  contraction  of  a  joint,  ex- 
tenuation, deformity,  &c.,  &c. 

10.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  tlio  spine. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  (when 
large,)  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  hemorrhoids,  fistulaa 

13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fVactures,  malformation,  (flat  feet,  Ac.,)  lame- 
ness, contraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supernumerary  toes^ 
Aa,  Ac. 

14.  Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out  afresh. 


The  above  Regulations  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  in 
1862.  Although  it  appears  from  this  official  docament,  that  "  appli- 
cations for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War," 
and  that  ^*  the  claims  of  all  candidates  on  the  register  will  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  npon,"  it  is  also  stated,  that  *'  the  district  appoint- 
tnents  arc  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Confess  repre- 
senting the  district  at  the  date  of  the  apjmntmentJ'^  This  delicate 
duty,  and  great  privilege  of  selecting,  out  of  all  the  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years,  in  a  Congressional 
district  of  at  least  70,000  inhabitants,  who  aspire  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  the  one  best  qualified,  or  even  well  qualified, 
is  not  imposed  or  conferred  directly  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  of 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  member  for  that  district. 


REPORT  OF  TH£  BOARD  OP  YISIT0R8  FOR  1863. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  '*  a  full  and  free  in- 
vestigation of  the  Military  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  inr 
stitation,  and  communicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,"  consisted  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  lUinais^  PREsmEiTT.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  Mass,^  SscBS- 
TARY.  Thomas  M.  Allen,  Missouri.  Henry  Barnard^  OonneciicuL  Samuel  W. 
Bostwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Brainard,  Penn.  Cjrua  Bryant,  liUnois.  A.  W. 
Campbell,  West  Virginia.  Balph  W.  Emerson,  Mass.  Oran  Faville^  Iowa, 
John  H.  Goodenow,  Maine.  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  CoUmbia.  Oliver  P. 
Hubbard,  New  Hampshire.  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia.  Henry  S^ 
Randall,  New  York.  William  H.  Russell,  Ckmn.  William  A.  Rust,  Mains, 
Albert  Smith,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad- 
emy. But  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  institution  were 
banished  by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  our  personal  inquiries  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  war  clearly  evinced  the 
value  of  military  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  war  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy. 

This  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  purpose  and  num- 
bers permit,  it  is  the  Peoples'  College.  It  is  maintained  for  tlie  special  benefit 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  exclusivcness,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  represent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  ahnost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  among  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privileges,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  prevailed  here,  the  &ct  is  an  accidental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  any  inhenent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point 

Their  Report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  variooa 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  we  transfer  to  oor 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad- 
mission of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CADETS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only  na- 
tional military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  riglit 
ago,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Mili{ary  Academy  is  detennined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre- 
sented, the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1 863,  to  tw^enty-five — a  number  altogether  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maximum, 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
servo  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi- 
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live  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  tha( 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  anci 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  CorpiS 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  '*  not  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  ag^ 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formatiye 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse- 
ries for  officers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can- 
didates who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  onr 
own  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex- 
plains in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa- 
tion is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Military  Academy,  arc  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — ^far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi- 
tions of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon- 
strations, and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  militaiT  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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rabjected  to  any  examination.  Tlie  act  of  1812,  provides  that 
^'eacb  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,'*  and  by  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment, the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimum  age  of  ad- 
mission was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  was  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school^  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied  to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  aH  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primaiy  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  legislature  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  conmiunities  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
age  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  de- 
manded of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools;  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modem  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa- 
tion, or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  kuQw  of  the  attain- 
ments made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modern  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com- 
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mnni cation,  or  make  its  treasures  of  science  and  literature  a  famil-* 
iar  possession. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  disciplinary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modem  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,Nhabits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  which  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect- 
ive and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen- 
tences from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope- 
rations of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  "  special  providence,"  manage 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  disr 
gracefully  large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  mas- 
ter and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi- 
tious of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  ro> 
sponsible  for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  official  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 

it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 

in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 

For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, 0.606 

"  "  "      1812  to  1821, 0.289 

"  "  "     1822  to  1831, 0.377 

"  "  "     1832  to  1841, 0.472 

"  "  "     1842  to  1861, 0.610 

"  "  "     1862  to  1861, 0.623 

•  Sec  Boyntoo'i "  HM017  of  MiUtary  AcMlenv  at  WeK  Point,**  p.  293. 
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From  official  returns  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  a  portion 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4626 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (including  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  failed,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fifths  broke  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad- 
mission. Out  of  the  whole  number  regularly  nominated,  recom- 
mended, and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  or  the  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing. And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
withdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
H  position  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  friends  had  promoted 
tlicm.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  64  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Corps  which  is  the  first  step  in  promotion  to  such  com- 
mand, as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi- 
neer service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac- 
ter, vigor  of  body,  maturity  and*  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili- 
tary training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  provide  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  over  all  state  and  local  authority,  government  and  constitu- 
tion whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina- 
tion should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  should  prescribe,  by  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
such  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe- 
cified by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  which  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself^  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en- 
forced on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec- 
tion by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  examination,  or  of  care- 
ful and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had*  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  Congressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami- 
nation, will  involve  expense,  wo  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present. 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
(ailed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  fiHing  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub- 
stituting better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculabre  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by  opca 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorioiis 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  competition.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  in- 
justice or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint* 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans ;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  **  the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,'*  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  "  which  must  be  bom  and  not  made," 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  ia 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char- 
acter, ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
roan  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
has  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
acter,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabiic  of  militaiy 
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edacation  can  he  reared,  and  tliat  in  the  hoar  of  trial  he  will  show 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  responsibilities  of  snch  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  liis  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — ^'Hhat  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re- 
sult in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development," — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili- 
gence, but  for  "  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind "  in  reference  to  the 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military  train- 
ing, but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command — 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis- 
sion might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Board,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational'  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil- 
igence and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can- 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  *'  cram  for  the  occasion," 
we  reply, — to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 
superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates — ^making 
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their  first  year's  connection  with  the  academy  a  furth^  test  of  capac- 
ity, preparation,  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exchide  from  the  academy  and  the  ser- 
vice, incompetent,  indifferent,  and  unteachable  cadets  and  officers ; 
such  men  are  *'  cumberers  of  the  ground,"  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  appUed  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  comers  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  established,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  "  dull  mediocrity"  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruc- 
tion and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam- 
iners, make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa- 
tion, religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — ^provi- 
ded the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Camot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis- 
trative ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  "  wel}  instruct- 
ed mediocrity,"  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  unfriended,  find  avxeVi  Si^^^edy  and  sure  recognition? 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  principles  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
the  military  and  naval  schools,  but  to  the  East  India  and  the  Uivil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war^  (which  exposed 
the  utter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  fiill  develop- 
ment of  a  boy^s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  ago 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination ; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation; — ^that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study; — that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arms  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — ^and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her- 
self engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the    Royal    Military  Academy,  ^ndidates    from    all    classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  merclianto,  attonieys,  clergymeii, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  succcssfal  competi- 
tors, every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  waa  the 
son  of  a  mechanic  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of 
an  earl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Cabinet  Minister — the  graduates  of 
National  Schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Public 
Schools.  The  most  successful  candidates  were  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  579  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  latter,  between  1 854  and  1 857, 450  were  over 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  tlie  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  Woolwich,  was  the  superior  mental  ability,  the  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  the  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  who  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom- 
petency. On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  Report  before 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862, 
says : — 

"  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
the  artillcr}',  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  there 
were  fifty,  who  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  duo 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in- 
capacity for  the  service  of  those  scientific  iorps.  During  the  five 
subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competition 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  More- 
over, the  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi- 
nent professor  of  this  university  who  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  considers 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi- 
dently predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  tliat 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com- 
petition, on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  average 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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the  coarse  of  instruction.  In  this,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy— of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  be  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
so  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow- 
ment, has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina- 
tions, and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas- 
ure on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
tlie  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  for 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex- 
tent, against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  fovoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis- 
trict, for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  or 
fomily,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hastj 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numeroiis 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year's  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  arc  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  we  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  grown  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  when 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encanapment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyisli  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro- 
fessors, which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien- 
tific principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  well,  or  better,  at  home ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  with  the  prepara- 
tion provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy ; — so  long  will  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  whose 
military  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costly 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  i^epresentation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev- 
enteen, and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con- 
stitution, and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  for 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
m&ke  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  schools 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  bo  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per- 
sonal habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  in  speaking,  jead- 
ing,  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  varioas 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

(</.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(f.)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca- 
dets on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  he  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  Stat^ 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli- 
gations to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1863,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
Report 

Table  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  1842  to  1868  inclusive. 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1863. 

Table  C. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
MiliUiry  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1868,  with  the  State  and  Territo- 
ries where  appointed. 

TabLe  D.— -Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  nnmber  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  1802  to  Oc- 
tober 1863,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 

Statement  E. — Exhibiting  the  conditions  and  examination  for  the  Pol- 
ytechnic School  of  France,  together  with  reference  to  similar  regulations 
for  other  Military  Schools. 

Tables.  A.  B.  and  C,  were  furnished  by  Capt  Edward  C.  Boynton, 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  were  prepared  by  him  oridnally 
for  his  ''HUtory  of  West  Point,  and  theUnited  States  Military  Academy^* 
published  by  Vun  Nostrand,  New  York,  1863,  408  pages. 
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TABLE  D. 
:b  whole  number  or  ca: 


Alabama, 

ArkanBaa, 

California, 

Connecticut,  .... 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Ulinms, 

ludiBDa, 

Kentucky, 

Maine,..."!!!!! 

Maryland, 

UanBachuselts,  . . 

Uichit^n, 

UinneaoU, 

UisBieeippi, 

MLeeouri 

New  Uampahire,. 

Now  Jersey 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, . . 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania,  . . . 
Rhode  Islajid, . . . 
Soutli  CiroHna, . . 

Teaneeaee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia,.. . 

Wisconsin, _ 

DisL  of  Columbia,  II 
New  Mexico,.. 

Utah, 

Waabington,  . . 

Nebraska, 

Dakota, 

Colorado, 

Nevada, 

-*-t  larfta, 

Unknown. .... 

Total,. . . 

Tba  Tsuli  In  Iha  nhunn  of  CidMi  id  ml  lint,  pidaai 
hi  liii    HuUrT  orib*  Ualt^  Sum  Hilltgrr  Aeji,l«ni;.' 
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E. 

CONDITIONS  AND  MODES  OF  ADMISSIONS  It)  MIUTARI  SCHOOLS  IN  KUROPS. 


THE  POLTTBCHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 


The  following  account  of  the  conditions  and  modes  of  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  is  taken  from  Barnard's 
"ift'/ttory  Schools  and  Education^  Part  /.,  France  and  Pruwia," 

m.    coNDmoNs  and  examinatioks  fob  admission. 

The  entrance  examination  is  held  yearly  in  August;  the  most 
important  conditions  for  admission  to  it  are  always  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  early  in  the  year,  and  are — 

1st.  All  candidates  must  be  bachelors  of  science. 

2nd.  All  candidates  (unless  they  have  served  in  the  army)  most 
have  been  as  much  as  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old 
on  the  1st  of  January  preceding. 

3rd.  Privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  must  be 
above  twenty  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age;  must  have  served 
two  years,  and  have  certificates  of  good  conduct. 

4th.  Candidates  who  propose  to  claim  pecuniary  assistance  (a 
bourse  or  demi-bourse)  must  present  formal  proo&  of  their  need 
of  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination  are  the  following : — 

Arithmetic^  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Involution  and  Evolution ;  Simple  Interest 

Geometry  of  Planes  and  Solids ;  application  of  Geometry  to  Surveying ; 
Properties  of  Spherical  Triangles. 

Algebra^  including  Quadratic  Equations  with  one  unknown  quantity,  Series 
and  Progressions  in  general;  Binomial  Theorem  and  its  applications;  Log^a- 
rithms  and  their  use ;  on  Derived  Functions ;  on  the  Theory  of  Equations ;  on 
Differences ;  application  of  the  Theory  of  Differences  to  the  Numerical  Solution 
of  Equations. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  Solution  of  Triangles;  application  of 
Trigonometry  to  Surveying. 

Anaiytical  Cfeomeiry,  including  Geometry  of  two  dimensions ;  Co-ordinates ; 
Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  two  variables ;  Tangents  and 
Asymptotes;  on  the  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  and  Parabola;  Polar  Co-ordinates; 
Curved  Lines  in  general 

Geometry  tf  three  dimcneions^  including  the  Theory  of  Projections;  Co-ordi- 
nates; the  Right  Line  and  Plane;  Surfao9s  of  the  second  degree;  Conical  and 
Cylindrical  Surfaces. 

Descriptive  Geometry;  Problems  relative  to  a  Point,  Right  Line  and  Plane; 
Tangent  Planes;  Intersection  of  Surfaces. 

Mechanics;  on  the  Movement  of  a  Point  considered  geometrically;  on  the 
Eflfoct  of  Forces  applied  to  points  and  bodies  at  rest  and  moving;  on  the  Me- 
chanical Powers. 

Natural  Philosophy^  including  tiie  Equilibrium  of  Liquids  and  Gasses;  Heat; 
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Electricity;  Magnetism;  Galyanism;  Electro-magnetism  and  Light;  Ck)tmog- 
raphy. 

Chemistry^  the  Elements ;  French  ;  Otrman ;  Dravring,  and  (optionally)  Latin, 

This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  It  is  not 
public,  but  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

Five  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  to  examine 
the  candidates  at  Paris,  and  at  the  several  towns  named  for  the  par- 
pose  throughout  France. 

Two  of  these  examiners  condnct  what  may  be  called  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  {du  premier  degrS,)  and  the  other  three  a  second 
examination  (du  second  de^ri.)  The  preliminary  examiners  precede 
by  a  few  days  in  their  journey  through  France  those  who  conduct 
the  second  examination.  The  written  compositions  come  before 
either. 

The  preliminary  examination  {du  premier  degri)  is  made  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  candidates  possess  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  warrant  their  being  admitted  to  the  second  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  second  examination  serves,  in  conjunction  with 
the  written  compositions,  for  their  classification  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Prior  to  the  examination,  each  candidate  is  called  upon  to  give 
in  certain  written  sheets  containing  calculations,  sketches,  plant 
and  drawings,  executed  by  him  at  school  during  the  year,  certified 
and  dated  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  has  studied.  Care  ia 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  these  are  the  pupils'  own  work,  and 
any  deception  in  this  matter,  if  discovered,  excludes  at  once  firom 
the  competition  of  the  school 

This  done,  the  candidates  are  required  to  reply  in  writing  to  writ- 
ten or  printed  questions,  and  to  write  out  French  and  German  ex- 
ercises ;  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  copying.  This  written 
examination  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours  during  three  and  a 
half  separate  days,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  OBnallf 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certun  official  authorities,  the  exam- 
iners not  being  present. 

FirH  SitUng.  Sec(md  SiUing, 

Hoart. 

Arithmetic,  •        .        .       •        1        Algebra,      ....    1 
Geometry,        ....    1        History,  geography,  and 


Latin, 1  French, 


4 


Third  SiUing.  Iburih  SUHng. 

Descriptive  geometry,  and  dia- )    .        ICechanics,  -        ...    1 
gram,  or  sketch,  -        -     )  Physics,  chenustry,  and  cos- 

mography,   ...        2 


eso 
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F\fthSUUng. 


Applied  analTsis^ 
Oernum  exercise^ 


Hours. 


SixOi  Smng. 

ll     Solution  of  a  triangle  by  loga- 
If        rithmsy     .... 


Bonn. 
3 


Seventh  SiUmg. 


Drawing, 


•  4  hours. 


Total, 24  hours. 

Next,  each  candidate  is  examined  orally  for  three-quarters  of  an 
honr,  on  two  successive  days,  by  each  of  the  two  examiners  sepa- 
rately, and  each  examiner  makes  a  note  of  the  admissibility  or  non- 
admissibility  of  the  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  this  oral  examination,  the  notes  relating  to  the 
▼arioQB  candidates  are  compared,  and  if  the  examiners  differ  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  any  candidate,  he  is  recalled,  farther  orally  ex- 
amined, and  his  written  exercises  carefully  referred  to,  both  exam- 
iners being  present.     A  final  decision  is  then  made. 

The  preliminary  examiners  then  supply  the  others  with  a  list  of 
the  candidates  who  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  second  oral 
examination.  On  this  occasion  each  candidate  is  separately  exam- 
ined for  one  honr  and  a  half  by  each  examiner,  but  care  is  taken 
that  in  all  the  principal  subjects  of  study  the  candidate  is  examined 
by  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  examiners. 

Each  examiner  records  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  every  candi- 
date in  replying,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  awarding  him  a  credit 
Tarying  between  0  and  20,  the  highest  number  indicating  a  very 
superior  result.- 

This  scale  of  merit  is  employed  to  express  the  value  of  the  oral  re- 
pUes,  written  answers,  or  drawings.  It  has  the  following  signification, 
and  appears  to  be  generally  in  use  in  the  French  military  schools : — 

1  >  denotes  bad. 
6) 


20     denotes  perfect 

19  1        " 
18  f 

very  good. 

11) 

16  V        " 
15) 

good. 

14) 

13  V        " 
12) 

passable. 

11) 

10  V        " 
9) 

middling 

5 
4 
3 

1   • 


\ 


u 


(( 


l( 


■ 

very  bad. 

almost  nothing; 
nothing. 


I 


Considerable  latitude  is  granted  to  the  examiner  engaged  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  to  the  student,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  the  various  questions.    He  is  ex 
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pected  to  bear  in  mind  the  temperament  of  the  candidate,  his  con- 
fidence or  timidity,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  questions,  when 
judging  of  the  quality  of  the  reply,  more  value  being  given  for  an 
imperfect  answer  to  a  difficult  question  than  for  a  more  perfect  reply 
to  an  easy  one. 

The  reports  of  the  examiners,  together  with  the  various  docu- 
ments belonging  to  each  candidate,  are  sent  from  each  town  to  the 
minister  at  war,  who  transmits  them  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  to  make  out  a  classified  list 

Very  different  value  of  course  is  attached  to  the  importance  of 
some  of  the  subjects,  when  compared  with  others ;  and  the  meaa> 
ure  of  the  importance  is  represented  in  French  examinations  by 
what  are  termed  coefficients  of  infiuence,  varying  for  the  several  sub- 
jects of  study  and  kind  of  examination.  The  particular  co-effi- 
cients of  influence  for  each  subject  in  these  written  and  oral  exam- 
inations, are  as  follows : — 

Co-efflcienuof 
lofluence. 

Oral  ezamination — analytical  mathematics, 20  ^ 

geometrical  ditto, 14  I      .„ 

physics  and  mechanics, 16 

German  language, 2 

Written  compositions  on  mathematical  subjcctSi 5  ^ 

"  "  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,  and 

description, 5 

"  "        logarithmic  cdculations  of  a  triangle, 2 

**  *•        mechanics,  2 

"  "        physics  or  chemistry, 4 

German  exercise, 1 

French  composition, 6 

Latin  translation, 5 

Copy  of  a  drawing, 6^ 

Total, 86 

In  order  to  make  out  the  above  mentioned  classified  list,  the  re- 
spective credits  awarded  by  the  examiners  to  each  candidate  are 
multiplied  by  the  co-efficients  representing  the  weight  or  impor- 
tance attached  to  each  subject ;  and  the  sum  of  their  products  fur- 
nishes a  numerical  result,  representing  the  degree  of  merit  of  each 
candidate. 

\  comparison  of  these  numerical  results  is  then  made,  and  a  gen- 
eral list  of  all  the  candidates  is  arranged  in  order  of  merit 

This  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  documents  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn  up,  are  then  submitted  to  a  jury  composed  of  the 

Commandant  of  the  SchooL 

The  Second  in  Command. 

The  Director  of  Studies. 

Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Improvement 

The  Five  Examiners. 


II  li 

II  11 

II  11 
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It  is  the  special  business  of  this  jniy  carefully  to  scratinize  the 
whole  of  the  candidates'  documents,  drawings,  d^c,  and  they  further 
take  care  that  a  fiulure  in  any  one  branch  of  study  is  duly  noted, 
as  such  failure  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  candi- 
date from  the  general  list. 

As  soon  as  this  general  list  has  been  thoroughly  verified,  it  is 
Bubmittod  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  empowered  to  add  one- 
tenth  to  the  number  actually  required  for  the  public  services ;  and 
thus  it  may  happen  that  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  may  annually  be 
disappointed. 

The  conditions  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  Special  Military 
Schools,  for  Engineers  and  Artillerists  at  Metz, — for  the  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  at  St.  Cyr, — for  the  Staflf  at  Paris,  in  France ;  and  for 
the  Engineers  and  Artillery  at  Berlin,  and  for  the  other  Military 
Schools  of  Prussia,  can  be  consulted  in  Barnard's  "JlftVttory  Schoofs 
and  Education  in  France  and  Prussia^''  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  XII. 

The  experience  of  England  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Competitive  Examination,  not  only  in  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  but  in  the  East  India  Service, 
and  the  Civil  Service  generally,  will  be  presented  in  the  next  Num- 
ber, or  Volume  of  this  Journal 
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VOTE. 

As  an  Appendix  to  our  Memoir  of  Capt  Alden  Partridge,  we  re- 
publish the  following  Memorial  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  because  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  arguments 
of  either  document,  but  as  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the 
country. 

MKMOBIAL  or  ALDEK  PABTamGE, 

SeUOing  to  the  Military  Aeadtmy  at  Wut  JbiiUy  and  praying  that  young  m#fi 
etktcaUd  at  other  military  tchools  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  a^imian  to  iihe 
army  at  thoee  young  men  have  who  are  educated  at  Weet  B/int,  January  21, 
1S41.    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire, 

To  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the  United  Stales : — ^The  memorial  of  Alden  Par- 
tridge, President  of  the  Norwich  Universitj,  at  Norwich,  State  of  Vermont, 
respectfully  showeth : 

That  your  memorialist  holds  it  to  be  a  cardinal  princiide  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, that  stations  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument  should  be  equally  open 
to  all  our  citizens,  to  which  all  have  an  equal  right  to  aspire,  and  from  which 
none  can  constitutionally  be  excluded  by  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  whatever. 
Your  memorialist  has,  however,  witnessed,  with  deep  regret,  a  direct  violation 
of  this  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  cadets  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
have,  for  many  years,  monopolized  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  above  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  the 
military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  thoee  who 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equally  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  in  order  to  place  this  subject  more  clearly  before  yoor 
honorable  body,  your  memorialist  would  call  your  attention  to  the  law  of  tlie 
29th  of  April,  1812,  entitled,  "An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corpi  of 
engineers."  By  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Military  Academy  who  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age> 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  every  young  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  the  appointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  educated  at  this 
academy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  effect, 
then,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utterly  exclude  all  the  youth  of  our  conn- 
try,  except  such  select  few  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  place  in  this 
"public  charity  school,"  fW>m  the  military  service  of  thehr  country,  who  are 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  they  will  enter  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
privates  or  non-commissioned  ojjicere.  And  can  such  a  qrstom  be  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  ?    Your  memorialist  believes  not    Oa 
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the  contrary,  he  feels  confident  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  most  flagrant  and  pal- 
pable violation  of  them.  The  direct  and  certain  effect  of  this  institution  is  to 
extend  Executive  patronage;  for  the  President  has  the  entire  selection  of  the 
chosen  two  hundred  andji/iy  who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  institution,  and  also  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  viz. :  a  military  aristocracy 
in  the  United  States.  What,  your  memorialist  would  ask,  is  an  aristocracy  ?  Is 
it  not  where  any  particular  class  in  a  State  claims  and  exercises  privileges  of 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  deprived?  And  do  not  the  cadets  at 
"West  Point  enjoy  such  privileges?  and  if  so,  do  they  not  constitute  an  aris- 
tocracy ?  Your  memorialist  believes  that  neither  the  fact  nor  the  inference  can 
be  controverted.  But  your  memorialist  will  go  further,  and  aver  that  the  regu« 
lations  at  West  Point  have  not  only  constituted  an  aristocracy  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  this  aristocracy  has  already  become,  in  a  groat  degree,  hertditor 
ry.  How  many  individuals,  your  memoralist  would  ask,  who  have  held  offices 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  under  the  Government,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  had  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  or  other  relatives,  educated  at 
the  public  expense  at  West  Point,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  who  (to  say 
the  least,)  were  equally  meritorious,  and  equally  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
the  republic  ?  And  how  many  of  those  thus  educated  have  ever  rendered  any 
service  whatever  ?  A  reference  to  the  rolls  of  the  institution  will  answer  these 
inquiries.  Your  memorialist  has  personal  knowledge  of  many  instances.  Your 
memorialist  is  well  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted,  by  the  friends  of  this 
monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  cast  around  it  the  mantle  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Your  memorialist  is  ready  to  grant  that  the  institution  was  es- 
tablished during  the  early  part  of  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion ;  but  denies  that  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance  to  sus- 
tain the  present  system.  The  institution  then  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, which  was  limited  to  sixteen  officere  and  four  cadets,  without  any  of 
those  exclusive  privileges  which  have  since  been  conferred  upon  it  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  (just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,)  a  law  was,  how- 
ever, passed,  entitled  "  An  act  making  fhrther  provision  for  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers;" by  the  provisions  of  which,  the  whole  number  of  cadets,  whether  of  in- 
fisintry,  artillery,  or  riflemen,  was  no(  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  the 
President  to  appoint  a  limited  number  of  cadets,  and  conferring  on  him  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  was  evidently  induced 
by  the  certainty  of  immediate  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  a  war  establishment.  Your  memorialist  would  respectfully  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  honorable  body  particularly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1812 
just  referred  to ;  and,  if  he  does  not  much  mistake,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear 
that  the  President  is  not  required^  but  simply  authorized,  to  appoint  a  single 
cadet ;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  discretionary  with  him,  after  they  are  appointed, 
to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  or  to  attach  them  to  their  resf  ectivo 
companies,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  then  in  existence.  And 
here  your  memorialist  would  observe  that,  in  the  jpeeuse-establishment  of  the 
army  previous  to  the  late  war,  two  cadets  were  allowed  to  each  company  of 
artillery,  light  infantry,  and  infantry,  amounting,  in  the  total,  to  a  larger  number 
than  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812.  But  neither  President  Jeflbrson,  nor 
President  Madison  considered  that  the  law  required  of  them  to  fill  those  vacan- 
cies so  long  as  they  considered  their  services  were  not  required :  and  they  con- 
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•equently  did  not  fill  theixL  The  largest  number  of  cadets  ever  in  senrioe  at 
the  same  time,  previoas  to  the  late  war,  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five.  Do  the  necessities  of  the  coontiy  require  that  any  larger 
number  should  be  retained  in  service  now,  than  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pre- 
sidents Jefferson  and  Madison  during  a  time  of  peace?  Your  memorialist  be- 
lieves not  But  it  is  urged,  in  &vor  of  this  academy,  that  it  presents  a  most 
&vorable  opportunity  for  the  education  of  meritorious  young  men  who  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themselves.  Your  memorialist,  however, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  corutUuUoncU  authority  Congress  is  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  national  chariiy 
school  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Besides,  if  this  power  did  exist,  (which 
your  memorialist  presumes  no  reasonable  person  will  contend  does,)  ofl  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  its 
exercise,  and  that,  consequently,  the  institution  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
limited  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  object  Either,  then, 
the  institution  should  be  very  much  enlarged,  or  several  others  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.  If)  however,  the  rolls  of  this  institution  for  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  more  of  the  rich  and  tn- 
flumtial  have  been  educated  there,  than  of  the  poor.  Poverty,  however  meri- 
torious the  subject  of  it  may  be,  is  but  a  sorry  recommendation  for  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establishment 

But  it  is  further  urged,  that  this  institution  is  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  that,  were  it  abolished,  the  candidates  for  com- 
missions would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  of- 
ficers. Before  your  memorialist  proceeds  to  exaime  the  truth  of  this  position, 
he  would  inquire,  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense,  Generals  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Sullivan,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Marion,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  by  whose 
valor,  skill,  and  patriotic  exertions,  these  United  States  now  constitute  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  received  their  education?  The  answer  is  ready:  at 
the  ordinary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  at  their  own  expense ;  just  as  every 
American  citizen  should  be  educated.  And  have  the  proteges  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money 
have  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years,  exhibited  more  skill,  more 
valor,  or  more  patriotism,  than  did  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army?  Let 
the  events  of  the  Florida  war,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an- 
swer the  question.  IJhe  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  much  longer  concealed  firom 
the  view  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  hoards  of  visitors^)  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated  to  form  milUary  pedants  and 
mUaary  dandies^  but  will  never  form  efficient  soldiers.  Much  more  important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  cut  of  the  coaJt^  the  placing  of  a  buUon^  and  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  gloves  and  pantaioons^  tiian  to  those  physical  and  moral  quaih 
ties  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  correct  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  Point 
Academy  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are 
other  institutions  where  military  science  and  instruction  constitute  a  branch  of 
education  for  the  pupils.    Of  these  institutions,  however,  your  memorialist  will 
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particularize  but  one— and  that  is  the  Norwich  University,  at  Norwich,  Vei^ 
moDt,  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside.  This  institution  was  incorpora- 
ted by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  November,  1834,  with  fUll  power  to  con- 
fer diplomas,  Ac  By  the  act  of  incorporation,  military  science  is  made  a  part 
of  the  education  of  all  the  pupils.  They  are  consequently  correctly  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theoretical  part  of  military  science,  and  also  in  the 
practical  duties  of  the  soldier,  and  every  one  who  graduates  at  this  institution  is 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  company  ofBcer  (and  even,  if  neces- 
sary, to  command  a  battalion)  in  any  corps  of  the  army.  In  order  further  to 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  more  hardy  and  active  duties  of  the  soldier,  they 
occasionally  perform  military  marches.  In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  they  per- 
formed a  march,  under  the  personal  command  of  your  memorialist^  to  tlie  cele- 
brated military  post  of  Ticonderoga,  carrying  their  arms,  accoutrements,  knap- 
sacks, Ac. ;  the  whole  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  mileff. 
Of  this  distance,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  was  on  foot,  and  twenty-five  miles 
by  steamboat  The  march  on  foot  was  performed  in  a  little  more  than  five 
days,  crosting  the  Green  Mountain  range  twice,  and  the  ground,  with  the 
heavens  for  covering,  constituted  their  only  resting-place  at  night.  The  weather, 
during  the  whole  march,  was  hot ;  and  they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drouglit,  nearly  the  whole  distance.  They  all  returned 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The  youngest  member  of  the  corps  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  The  otlier  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  attended 
to  as  extensively,  and  the  latter  much  more  practically,  than  at  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States ;  and  the  students  are  consequently  equally  well 
qualified  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Jield.  But  notwith- 
standing the  members  of  this  institution  are,  to  say  tlie  least,  as  well  qualified 
for  commissions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corps  of  the  army,  as  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  country,  and  have  also  obtained  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions at  their  own  expense,  they  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  monopolizing  regulations  (established  without  the  least  sanction  of 
law,)  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  In  the  month  of  September, 
1840,  a  member  of  the  Norwich  University,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  the  city  of  New  York,  well  recommended,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  a  commission  in  tlie  army,  but  was  informed  that  there  were  no  vacan- 
ciM,  and  that  the  cadets  from  West  Point  were  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  all  the 
vacancies.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1840,  your  memorialist  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  recommending  three  young  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Norwich 
University,  for  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  received  an 
answer,  dated  War  Department,  December  29,  1840,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract:  "I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
recommending  Messrs.  Morris,  Stevens,  and  Dome,  for  appointments  in  the 
army ;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  there  being  no  vacancies  at 
present,  the  application  will  be  filed  for  consideration,  when  any  occur,  to  which 
they  can  be  appointed.''''  Now  your  memorialist  feels  confident  that  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point 
are  commissioned  every  year ;  and  he  presumes  that  such  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  unless  a  radical  change  is  efiected.  But  when  young  gentlemen  of 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  have  not  been  of  tlie  favored  few 
whom  Execuiive  favor  has  admitted  into  this  nursery  of  aristocracy,  to  be  edu- 
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cated  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  working  men  of  the  country,  become  appli- 
cants, their  claims  are  entirely  set  aside.  Against  this  uneonsMutional^  unequal^ 
and  monopolizing  practice,  your  memorialist  deems  it  his  duty  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  to  protest ;  and  to  ask  of  your  honorable  body  the  establish- 
ment of  some  rule  whereby  the  members  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  Icjwt, 
(to  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  constitutional  righia ;  that  when  they  become  applicants  for  stations 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  they  shall 
stand  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cadets  at  West  Point 

Your  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  October,  1840,  he 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  sub- 
ject, requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  remedy  the  g^evance  of  which  your  memorialist  complains ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose.  To  this 
communication  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memorialist,  availing  him- 
self of  the  privileges  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjects,  which  he  considers  grievances  of  a 
high  order,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicits  that  they  may  be  redressed,  viz: 

1st  Your  merooriaUst  considers  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a 
grievance.  Under  its  present  organization,  it  is  unconstitutional,  calculated  to 
foster  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  country ;  calculated  to  depress  the  militia, 
(our  only  constitutional  defense,)  by  engrossing  all  the  patronage  of  government ; 
and  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  military  science  can  be  attained  at  other  institu- 
tions, from  which  the  necessary  officers  for  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  the  people.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  asks  that  this  institution 
may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  money  that  is  annually  appropriated  for  its  sup- 
port may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  disseminating  militaiy 
information  amongst  the  people,  who  are  its  constitutional  and  safe  depositories. 

2nd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  annually  assem- 
ble at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  had  any  existence  wJuUever  in 
laxOy  but  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation ;  yet,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
this  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  believes  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  drawn  from  the  public  treasury.  Your  memorialist  earnestly 
solicits  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex- 
ecutive usurpation^  should  be  discontinued. 

3rd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  from  West  Point  to  Washington  a  grievance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  commandant  of  eng^ineers  to  reside  at  West  Point,  unless  or- 
dered, by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  the 
line  of  his  profession;  and,  when  at  West  Point,  the  law  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy ;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  in  rank 
(who  is  then  present,)  is  made  the  legal  superintendent  The  appointmenti 
therefore,  of  any  particular  officer  as  permanent  superintendent,  is  evidently 
illegal,  as  the  law  has  clearly  specified  who  tlie  superintendent  shall  be. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.   PARTBIDaS, 

January,  13,  1841.  President  of  Korxoich  Unioirnty. 
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BEMABXS  BT  THB  SDITOR. 

We  publish  the  foregoing  Memorial  of  Capt.  Partridge,  asking  Congress  to  re- 
dress "the  grievance"  of  the  Military  Academy,  not  because  we  have  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  object  or  main  arguments  of  tlie  memorialist,  but  as 
specimens  of  the  opinions  held  and  propagated  by  a  g^duate,  professor,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Academy,  who  did  more  than  any  other  individual  to  in- 
troduce military  instruction  and  exercises  in  schools  not  national  or  profession- 
ally military.  We  can  not,  however,  put  it  forth  without  accompanying  it  with 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

To  Capt.  Partridge,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  and  to  his  pupils,  and  person- 
al friends,  as  we  believe,  is  due  the  popular  objections  which  prevail  respecting 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  except  so  far  as  the  objections  spring  from 
the  abuse  of  the  mode  of  apppointing  Cadets.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Capt. 
Partridge  was  never  known  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  or 
usefulness  of  this  institution.  His  objections  first  took  shape  and  utterance 
when  ho  was  superceded  in  the  superintendence  by  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer. 
Of  the  circumstances  and  results  of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointment  of  CoL 
Thayer,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Academy,  something  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  History  of  West  Point,  in  this  volume,  (p.  17-48,)  and  more 
will  be  said  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Col.  Thayer. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  for 
establishing  the  Cadet  Corps,  as  distinct  from  any  other  Corps  of  the  army,  or 
against  training  oflBcers  collected  together  and  organized  as  a  school,  we  think 
them  preeminently  frivolous.  If  any  friend  of  the  Academy  would  assure  his 
doubtful  faith  in  its  constitutionality,  let  him  read  Capt.  Partridge's  Memorial, 
asking  the  same  Congress  to  establish  a  system  of  National  Education,  which 
he  petitions  to  redress  the  grievance  of  a  special  school,  that  every  civilized  gov- 
ernment holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  organization  of  its  armies. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  aimed  at  the  mode  of  appointment  and  promo- 
tion,—confining  both  to  the  patronage  of  one  man  in  the  country,  or  one  man 
in  a  Congressional  District,  acting  in  either  case  without  personal  exammation 
of  the  party  to  be  admitted  or  promoted,  and  excluding  others,  it  may  be,  bet- 
ter qualified, — ^we  hold  them  to  be  valid.  A  more  disgraceful  record  of  failures, 
where  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  most  meritorious  candidates  existed,  can 
not  be  shown. 

While  we  believe  that  candidates  are  too  oflcn  recommended  and  nominated 
to  the  appointing  power,  from  family  and  party  considerations,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  social  condition  or  occupation  of  parents  has  influenced 
the  appointments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  Academy,  as  made 
out  in  this  particular  by  the  Cadets  themselves,  exhibit  a  fair  representatiom 
from  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society.         » 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by  Capt.  Boynton,  and  published 
in  his  History  of  the  Academy,  of  ^.«'.4  cadets  admitted  from  1842  to  1863  in- 
clusive, the  fethers  of  1,300  were  farmers  or  planters ;  of  681,  were  lawyers ;  of 
672,  were  merchants;  of  377,  were  mechanics;  of  69,  were  physicians;  of 
256,  were  in  the  civil  service;  of  116,  were  clergymen;  of  467,  were  in  the 
army  or  navy;  of  672,  were  editors,  masters  of  vessels,  Ac.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1,136  were  orphans,  1,585  were  in  moderate,  534  in  reduced,  62  in  in- 
digent, and  324  in  independent  circomstances.  We  shall  publish  the  Statement 
in  oar  next  Number. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

[Extract  firom  "  A  Plan  for  Militazy  Education  in  llaoachuMtti."    By  E.  Dwi^t.] 


1.    OUTLINE    OP   MILITARY   SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1847  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic  se- 
ceded from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  orif^nal  nucleus  around  which  the  wliole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Arnold,  of  Winkel- 
reid.  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe, 
but  tlie  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Friburg  was  taken,  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  the 
war  wjis  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1 8.") 6,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land i)lac(?d  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective:  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
may  find  something  in  their  system  applicable  to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  includ- 
irg  the  mountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  people,  it  is  surrounded  by  military  powers  of  the 
first  class,  and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  as  good  friends  as  they  arc  near  neighbors, 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it  The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier  "Tout  Suisse  est  soldat."  Military  service  is  required  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four.  The  substitution  of  one 
mjm  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed 
to  certain  j)orsons,  such  as  officers  of  the  government  and  of  public 
institutions,  (rlergynien,  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  mil- 
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itary  instruction  and  to  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  when  called 
upon.  Such  are  the  only  son,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  son 
necessary  to  his  support ;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  of  his  own  hands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make  common  household  with 
their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  supported  by  other  brothers 
not  subject  to  service ;  maiTied  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.     Those  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  "  Commis- 
sion on  Furlough  and  Discharge,"  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  council.  The  commission  acts  under 
oath;  grants  exemption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  height;  or 
passes  men  from  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  fuiloughed  for  two  years;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  has  not  reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  service. 
Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declaimed  unworthy  of  bearing  arms;  and  if  once 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  a  commission. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  landwehr. 
The  federal  contingent  consists — Firsts  of  the  elite,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  popuhition,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.  The  time  of  service  in  the  elite  is 
eight  yeai*s.  Second,  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  the  age  of  forty.  The  landwelir  in- 
cludes men  up  to  the  age  of  forty-four.  The  landsturm,  or  levy  en 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  thirty -seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  and 
forty-four  years  of  age.  One-fourth  of  these  are  exempt  or  foiyid 
unfit  for  service,  leaving  316,000  perfectly  ^t.  In  1853  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,*  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amounted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  those  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  desire  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add 
to  these  125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  dnlled,  and  officered. 

•Influtry,  including  rdfles,  89,366 -^  ArtWery,  10,966;  Caralry,  2,869 ;  Engineers,  1,580. 
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The  federal  army  is  composed  of  the  following  arms:  engineers, 
inchiding  sappers  and  pontoniers;  artillery,  including  rocket  batteries; 
cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  infantry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  coqis  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upon 
military  organization  jirovides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
infant r}'  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  njles,  and  though  the  application  of  this  prmciple  in  its  details 
is  left  to  ea(!h  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down :  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
for  infantry,  and  thirty-five  days  for  light  infantr}'.  The  confederation 
charges  itself  with  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-two  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre- 
A-iously  been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  nflemcu  have  received  pn?paratory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons — that  of  Zurich  for  instance — divisions  of  re- 
cruits in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifty-six  days,  either  consecutively  or  at  two  pe- 
rioils  of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infantry 
js  callcil  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
with  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  "cadres,"*  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  ofUcers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  8(?rvice  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
interruption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  for  the  "cadres." 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
is  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  "cadi'e  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  immediately  after  ten  days 
for  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  days 
for  "guides;"  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  re^ervo 
is  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
send  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  the 

•  The  offlccn,  Don-ccmmbdoned  crfBccn,  and  corponlj,  eonstitate  wliAt  u  called  the  **  cadn.** 
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number  of  three  or  four  thousand,  are  ke[)t  under  canvas  lor  two 
weeks.  Larger  numbed  of  men,  forming  bodies  of  o.OOO  and  up- 
wards, are  also  mustered  and  cantoned  in  the  villages,  and  during  sev- 
eral days  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  war, 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  conmianders  and  officers  of  the  staff. 

To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service  the 
whole  is  subj(icted  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the  federal 
staff  apj)ointed  by  the  central  government.  The  inspection  of  infantry 
is  confided  to  ten  colonels  who  6er\'e  for  three  years.  There  is  also 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administrator  of  materiel  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  surveillance  of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederation. 
This  administrator  directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The  colonel 
of  cavalry  and  the  c<5k)nel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates  to  their  re- 
spective arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  per- 
fection in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additional  drill  as 
may  bring  the  men  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  t^iken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantr}'.  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higlier  officers  by  the  federal  government. 
But  no  ofiicers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special  anns  of  engineers,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry,  exc(»i>t  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  a  military  school  appropriate  to  each  arm.  No  one  can 
become  a  non<'ommissioned  officer  vno  has  not  jcr\'cd  at  least  one 
year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a  commissioned  officer  cxccp:  xftcr  two  years* 
service.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination, 
before  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  (irst 
lieutenant.  Captains  are  cho-en  from  among  the  lieutenants  without 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  najor.  eight  years*  ser>'ice  as 
an  officer  is  required,  i  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  tc^n  vcars'  jcrvioo  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four 
as  major  of  the  sp(»cial  arm.  For  a  cokniel,  twelve  years'  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  year»=i  as  "commandant," 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  has  oeen  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of  gen- 
eral, which  he  aiterwards  retains  by  coui'tcsy. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Professor  L.  Simonson,  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  following  communication  respecting  the  cadet 
system  in  schools  not  specially  military  and  the  practice  of  target 
shooting  in  Switzerland,  by  which  a  military  spirit  is  fostered  through- 
out the  entire  population  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle 
is  attained  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  who  are  thus  prepared 
for  any  sudden  call  to  arms. 

2.   THE    CADET    SYSTEM. 

Tlie  Swiss  boy  learns  target  shooting  and  practices  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises  at  a  very  early  age.  He  imbibes  with  his  mother^s 
milk  the  thought  that  his  first  duty  is  to  become  a  defender  of  his 
country. 

These  boy-soldiers  are  styled  CadetSy  and  are  a  fruit  that  can  spring 
up  and  ripen  on  democratic  soil  only.  The  first  armed  corps  of  the 
kind  we  find  in  Berne  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  But  the 
general  practice  of  military  exercises  among  them  dates  back  only 
about  eighty  years,  when  the  Helvetic  Military  Association 
began  to  advocate  the  formation  of  Carps  de  Cadets  in  all  parts  of 
Switzerland.  From  that  time  the  most  efiicient  and  eminent  officers 
devoted  themselves  enthusiastically  to  this  cause.  The  first  corps 
sprang  up  in  Aarau,  Sursen  and  Olten.  Aarau  possessed  for  a  long 
time  the  best  drilled,  largest  and  finest  corps,  and  in  the  canton  of 
Argovia  generally  the  system  has  struck  deeper  root  than  elsewhere ; 
but  well  drilled  corps  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger  places,  as 
in  Zofingen,  Lenzburg,  Brugg,  Baden,  and  a  dozen  other  places. 
It  was  an  old  custom  for  the  ctidets  to  parade  in  the  federal  cities — 
Zurich,  Berne  and  Lucerne — in  honor  of  the  assembling  of  the  Swiss 
Diet,  (Tagsatzung.)  As  far  back  as  1770  we  find  a  boy-corps  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  in  Zurich,  yet  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy 
the  organization  was  partially  broken  up,  until  the  political  renovation 
of  the  canlbn  in  1830  re-organized  the  corps  anew.  Besides  in  the 
capital,  we  find  corps  in  Winterthur,  Uster,  Wald,  StUfa,  Meilen,  Hor- 
gen,  Wudenswyl,  and  other  towns  on  the  lake  shores.  Berne,  Biel, 
Thun,  Burgdorf,  and  many  other  Bernese  villages,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  practiced  their  school-boys  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The 
state  takes  special  care  to  give  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Berne  and  of  the  two  normal  schools  a  thorough  military  training.  The 
cantons  of  Lucerne,  Solothum,  Basle,  Scliaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  Appen- 
zell,  Glarus,  Tessin,  Friburg,  Neufchdtel,  and  the  countries  of  Vand 
and  of  the  Orisons,  possess  each  of  them  one  or  more  cadet-corpB. 
Mihtary  drill,  as  well  as  gymnastic  exercises,  forms  part  of  the  regular 
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school  routine  of  all  middle  and  higher  schools  of  the  above-named 
cantons.  Provision  is  now  made  to  extend  this  discipline  over  all 
schools,  making  it  obligatory  on  eveiy  pupil  who  is  not  disabled  bj 
bodily  defect*.  Military  practice  commences  at  the  age  of  eleven  and 
is  continued  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Federal  or  cantonal 
officers  and  instructors  drill  the  youth  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  the 
more  advanced  only  once  a  week.  The  youth  thus  disciplined,  learn 
not  only  to  obey  but  als^o  to  command.  The  olficers  of  every  corps 
are  promoted  from  the  rank  and  tile,  and  in  this  manner  are  excel- 
lently fitted  to  become  after^^-ards  officers  in  the  federal  army.  All 
cadets  when  they  are  enrolled  at  a  later  period  into  the  militia,  are  by 
law  exempted  from  drill.  The  arms  are  furnished  by  the  state  or 
community ;  the  unifonn,  which  the  pupil  may  wear  in  or  out  of  service, 
must  be  procured  by  himself. 

Most  of  the  cadet-corps  consist  of  infantr}',  (sharp-shooters  and 
musketeers ;)  many  have,  however,  artillery  also,  as  in  Zurich,  their 
guns  throwing  balls  of  two  and  four  pounds  weight.  In  Argovia  and 
some  other  cantons  there  are  even  grenadiers'  and  sappers.  Cavalry 
exist  in  theory  only.  A  gun  with  bayonet  and  cartridge-box,  here 
and  there  also  a  knapsack  and  sword  form  the  equipment  of  the  foot- 
soldier.  The  uniforms  are  various  and  fanciful.  The  Zurich  Cadets 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  simple  and  tasteful  appearance;  they 
wear  a  dark  blue  coat  with  wliite  metal  buttons,  grey  pants,  and  dark 
blue  cap  with  the  cockade.  Every  corps  has  one  or  more  smaller  or 
larger  flags.  Many  cantons  liave  excellent  bands  of  music;  others, 
as  Zurich,  have  only  drummers  and  their  indispensable  drum-m^jor, 
and  sing  martial  songs  while  marching. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  to  close  the  school  year  in  autunm  by  a 
festival,  the  shining  point  of  which  is  the  military  pamde  and  field 
manoeuvre.  The  Swiss  juvenile  festivals  have  gained  quite  a  reputa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  Argovian  communities  aM  the  school 
children,  the  females  as  well  as  males,  festively  adorned,  participate. 
The  corps  of  the  whole  canton  and  even  of  several  cantons  are  of\en 
united  in  the  field  manoeuvre;  on  such  an  occasion  the  enthusiasm  and 
emulation  of  youth  reach  the  highest  pitch.  Thus  the  Bernese  Cadet 
Corps  in  1821  had  a  common  drill  parade  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
capital,  and  many  others  have  since  come  oflT.  In  1816  about  1,000 
Argovians  went  into  camp  at  Lenzburg,  and  all  of  them  will  joyfully 
remember  this  merry  festival.  A  still  greater  notoriety  was  gained  by 
the  hot  sham  fights  at  Wettingcn,  which  came  oflf  in  182l|  and  in 
which  tfie  Argovian,  Zurich  and  Winterthur  cadets  operated  together. 
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Two  brigades  consisting  of  1,560  men,  all  told,  with  seven  cannon 
fought  there  for  the  iwsitions  between  Wcttiiigcn  and  Baden;  the 
most  glorious  aiiair  of  the  day  was  the  heroic  defen:^e  and  final  storm- 
ing of  the  Wettingcn  bridge.  Yet  all  other  manoeuvres  of  that  sort 
have  been  tlirown  into  shadow  by  the  great  Swiss  cadet  feast  in  Sep- 
tember, 185G.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands,  who  partici- 
pated either  ns  actors  or  spectators,  even  if  tliere  should  be  at  some 
future  day  a  re-union  of  all  (he  corps  of  Switzerland.  Ten  cantons 
participated  in  that  festival.  Argovia  furnished  1)74  men;  Zurich, 
805;  St.  Gall,  472;  Schaffhausen,  18G;  the  Orisons,  1G6;  Ausser- 
rhoden,  155;  Lucerne,  148;  Thurgovia,  1 1 1 ;  Glanis,  GO;  and  Tessin 
even  sent  over  the  St  Gothard  a*  contingent  of  eighty-four.  Thus 
3,1  Gl  young  heroes,  in  various  but  generally  tasteful  uniforms,  with 
bands  of  music,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  drums,  numerous  ban- 
ners, and  ten  cannon,  entered  the  festively-adorned  Zurich  from  all 
sides.  Divided  into  two  little  armies  drawn  up  in  Inittle  array  between 
Oerlicon  and  Schwamendingen,  they  fought  over  the  celebrated  battle 
of  June  4th,  1799,  in  which  the  French  under  Ma^sena,  were  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  under  Archduke*  Charles. 

The  youths  in  Zurich  as  well  as  in  other  cantons,  nave  no  reason  to 
complain  that  their  2)hysical  development  is  neglected  in  favor  of  the 
mental;  nay,  we  might  rather  fear  that  the  first  is  at  times  too  much 
exaggerated,  considering  the  tender  ago  of  the  majority  of  the  bojs. 
The  pupils  of  the  canton  Gynmasium  and  Industrial  School,  many  of 
whom  are  foreigners,  Germans  especially,  practice  gymnastic  exercises 
throughout  the  whole  year;  the  military  drill  is  limited  to  the  summer 
course  only.  In  the  month  of  August,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
boys,  all  and  every  one,  practice  target-shooting.  The  smaller  boys 
only  are  allowed  to  rest  the  gun  on  the  stand ;  the  older  must  shoot 
without  any  support  whatever.  The  cities  and  individuals  furnish 
prizes  for  those  who  hit  the  centre  of  tlie  target.  In  September  the 
eadets — the  infantry  as  well  as  artiller}' — hold  their  target-shooting; 
in  October  they  drill  in  tlie  field,  ("Vorkiimpfli,")  and  then  comes 
off  tlie  annual  School  Festival  with  its  gymnastic  exercises  and  the 
combined  manoeuvre  in  field. 

At  the  sliam  fight  on  the  1st  of  October,  18G0,  the  enemy  as  usoal 
existed  in  fancy  only ;  they  fired,  however,  as  if  he  were  flesh  and 
blood.  They  had  the  task  of  pursuing  the  imaginary  foe  from  "Win- 
dicon  to  the  ILjckler.  The  division  marched  over  the  covered  bridge 
at  Aussersihl,  detached  then  a  column  to  the  woody  heights. in  order 
to  outflank  the  enemy,  while  the  principal  body  marched  along  the 
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Sihl  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  clearings  into  the  thick  woods. 
Both  divisions  re-united  at  the  Haeklcr  Bridge  and  marched  to  the 
great  **  Wollishofor  Allmend,"  whore  they  practiced  firing.  This  is  a 
beautiful  si)()t  for  the  deployment  of  ti-oops;  the  sound  of  every  shot 
is  returned  in  manifold  echoes  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The 
Zurich  and  federal  troops  also  encamp,  i)ractice,  and  shoot  on  this 
"AUmend/* 

The  annual  festival  of  ine  canton  school  came  off  on  the  day  for 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises.  The  printed  programme  distributed 
among  the  pupils  contains  the  order  of  exercises,  the  plan  of  the  ma- 
nceuvre,  and  some  useful  hints  in  large  type,  as,  "Clear  the  road**— 
"Smoking  is  proliibited  to  the  pupils  during  the  festival'* — "Not  too 
fast**: — " Do  not  forget  the  ramrod" — "Always  120  paces  distance.** 
At  G  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  drummers  beat  the  reveille,  proceeding  from 
the  guard-house  in  three  different  directions.  If  the  weather  is  unfa- 
vorable, the  reveille  is  not  beaten,  the  school  begins  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  the  next  fair  day  is  chosen  for  the  feast.  The  beaming  sun  dis- 
persed, however,  on  this  occasion,  the  autumnal  morning  mists,  and 
universal  joy  beamed  from  all  faces.  On  the  first  day  the  pubhc  gym- 
nastic exercises  came  off,  and  after  supper  the  decisions  of  the  umpires 
were  proclaimed  and  prizes  distributed. 

The  second  day  the  whole  corps,  numbering  about  five  hundred, 
hastens  at  7  o'clock,  armed  and  equi{)ped,  to  the  barracks,  and  marches 
from  then^  to  the  open  space  near  the  railroad  station,  where  from 
8  to  10,  Colonel  Ziegler,  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  is  occupied  with  the  gen(»ral  inspec- 
tion of  "his  young  comrades."  At  12^  the  coq^s  assembles  again 
near  the  barracks,  where  they  receive  their  ammunition,  and  at  1 
o'clock  they  turn  out  to  the  manoeuvre.  The  corps  is  divided  into 
two  small  armies,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  centre,  right  and  left 
wings,  and  a  reserve.  The  enemy  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Von  Eschor,  marches  over  Riesbach  and  Zollicon  into  his  posi- 
tion. The  federal  troops  under  Commandant  Nadler,  take  their  way 
over  Ilirslanden  and  the  Balgrist.  The  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  mean- 
while, had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  above  the  Zollicon,  and 
his  main  body  is  marching  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  upon  Zurich. 
The  enemy  makes  a  halt,  and  receives  the  report  of  his  scouts,  that  the 
"Burgh:;lzli"  and  the  heights  qf  the  Balgi'ist  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  federal  army  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  fur- 
ther adwmce  of  the  hostile  troops  over  Ilirslanden.  The  federals  at 
8  o'clock  attack  the  enemy  in  his  position  on  the  mountain,  but  they 
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ar(i  beaten  hiwk,  notwithstanding  their  heroic  endeavor?,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  retreat  since  the  enemy  changes  Ids  defensive  position  into 
a  gen(?ral  charge.  The  federals  retire  in  good  order,  and  the  enemy 
purchases  every  inch  of  ground  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Though  he  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  off  a  side  column,  his  loiises  must  be  great  until  he 
can  silence  the  niunlerous  fire  of  the  federal  battery  which  has  taken 
a  very  favorable  i)osition  on  the  "  Oberrieder  Heights,"  and  after  having 
done  so  he  advances  to  the  lowlands. 

The  fight  pffers  many  a  picturesque  scene.    Nowhere  such  a  diver- 
sified, broken  battle-ground  can  be  found  as  in  the  Swiss  fore-lands. 
Especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to 
choose.     There  are  every  where  covers  and  ambuscades  for  rifiemen ; 
the  infantry  find  numerous  advantageous  positions,  and  many  heights 
easily  accessible  which  command  vales  and  plains  are  at  the  command 
of  the  artillery.     The  leaders  have  hard  work  to  restrain  the  ardor  ci 
the  boy-soldiers,  especially  of  those  in  the  broken  chain  -of  the  sharp- 
shooters.    Finally  the  signal  shot  is  fired,  followed  immediately  by 
many  others.     It  is  a  real  f(;ast  to  observe  how  the  skirmishers,  while 
running  from  one  cover  to  the  other,  crouch  together  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; how  skillfully  they  take  advantage  of  every  little  mound,  and 
how  tlujy  endeavor  in  their  attack  to  avail  themselves  of  every  pro- 
tection.    This  or  tliat  one  seems  a  perfect  little  Zouave ;  some  even 
show  the  disposition  of  a  Tureos.     One  loads  his  rifle  lying  flat  oa 
his  back,  another  springs  forward  like  a  tiger.     To  be  commanded  to 
the  chain  of  the  skirmishers  is  considered  special  good  fortune,  for 
tliere  the  individual  is  something  by  himself,  can  move  at  will,  and 
is  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition.     Yet,  the  main  body  also  of 
the  army,  which  is  obliged  to  fight  in  closed  lines  and  strict  order,  is 
allowed  to  vent  its  fury  in  firing  by  single  files  and  by  battalions  in 
thundering  voUies.    At  the  command  to  fire  a  hundred  muskets  at 
once,  but  a  single  peal  as  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
powder  fills  the  air  with  the  sweetest  of  savors.     For  a  change  we 
turn  to  the  artillery.     Though  they  do  not  possess  any  rifled  cannon, 
they  are  nevertheless  intent  upon  aiming  their  guns  accurately,  and 
the  little  self-possessed  gunners  who  serve  the  pieces  would  prove 
dangerous  adversaries  to  any  foe.     They  mount  and  dismount  a  piece 
as  quickly  as  any  trained  artillery-man,  and  where  the  ground  offers 
great  impediments,  one  can  see  the  stronger  boys  carrying  their  own 
pieces. 

The  "  Father  of  the  Cadets,"  Colonel  Ziegler,  is  present  at  tliiB 
sham  fights  as  an  impartial  umpire,  walking  continually  on  the  battle* 
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field,  and  smiling  as  one  or  the  other  section  make^  a  good  hit  As 
soon  as  the  n'treating  federal  troops  have  gained  a  favorable  position, 
tliey  stop  short,  concentnite  their  forces,  and  brave  any  further  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  wiio,  after  he  has  made  some  further  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  is  convinced  that  the  federals  are  a  match  for  him,  and 
even  stronger  than  himself^  miikes  a  halt,  and  the  battle  ends.  The 
white  cross  in  the  red  field  (the  federal  banner)  remains,  of  course 
always  master  of  the  field. 

Many  a  manoeuvre  has  ended  without  any  accident,  yet  sometimes 
a  hot-blooded  cadet  forgets  the  ramf  od,  and  wounds  a  soldier  from  the 
hostile  lines  or  a  spectator,  for  the  people  mingle  without  fear  among 
the  combatants.  Every  Swiss  is  a  soldier,  and  the  crack  of  the  guns 
is  a  congenijil  sound  to  him.  The  European  diplomatists  who  met  in 
Zurich  in  the  Fall  of  18G0  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  were  all  i)resent  at  the  manoeuvres,  and  undoubtedly  depicted 
the  cadet  system  to  their  respective  governments  in  glowing  colors, 
recommending  the  general  adoption  of  the  system.  We  now  ask  our 
governors  and  our  people  in  general — ** Shall  we  be  the  last?"  A 
noble  ardor  may  accomplish  a  good  deal,  yet  strength  combined  with 
will  can  accomplish  far  more — almost  every  thing. 

After  the  parties  have  fought  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  sight  of  the 
Alps  and  the  glittering  lake,  and  rested  a  little  while,  they  march  in 
bmtherly  union  with  glowing  faces,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  or  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs,  from  the  heights  down  to  the  shore  road,  enter 
Tiefbrunnen,  aixi  stack  their  arms  in  pyramids  on  the  green  sward 
of  its  hospitable  pleasure-grounds.  Then  after  the  labor  and  heat  of 
the  day,  the  young  soldier%  hasten  at  double-quick  step,  and  with  Go- 
liath-like appetite,  to  the  gai-den  of  the  neighboring  inn,  which  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake,  and  give  fearful  battle  to  a  second 
enemy  in  the  form  of  loaves,  sausages,  etc.;  the  blood  of  the  grape 
runs  like  water,  and  so  indefatigable  are  they  in  continually  repeated 
onslaughts,  that  in  a  short  time  the  forces  of  the  enemy  have  wholly 
disappeared.  The  state  bears  the  expenses,  in  order  that  the  poorest 
boy  may  be  that  day  as  rich  as  his  upper-ten  comrade.  Shouts  and 
hurras  spice  the  good  things  still  more.  Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dark, 
the  cadets  take  to  their  arms  again,  and  by  the  light  of  numerous 
torches.  Colonel  Ziegler  proclaims  and  distributes  the  prizes.  The 
name  of  every  victor  is  received  with  the  beat  of  the  drum  and  thou- 
sands of  hurras.  The  results  of  the  target  shooting  in  1860  were  not 
so  satisfactory  as  in  former  years.  The  artillery  gained  65  prizes  in 
one  hundred  shots,  the  foot  28;  while  in  1859  the  former  received  86« 
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and  ihe  latter  33,  in  the  average  of  all  distances.  The  first  two  prizes 
were  again  taken  by  Glarus  boys.  This  little  people,  renowned 
througli  its  marksmen,  has  for  the  last  seven  years  monopolized  the 
first  prizes. 

Finally  the  warlike  band  marches  home  and  the  officers  and  in- 
structors meet  again  at  a  social  supper,  which  lasts  until  afler  mid- 
night.    Thus  ends  the  manoeuvre  of  Swiss  boys. 

The  Swiss  militia  system  may  be  our  model.  It  will  insure  our  in- 
ternal peace  and  national  independence.  It  will  unite  the  citizens  of 
all  states  into  one  band  of  brothers.  Every  people  rears  troublesome 
individuals.  Switzerland  had  to  contend  with  internal  difficulties,  fac- 
tions, etc.,  as  we  have  now,  but  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  upheld  by 
the  masses,  and  while  the  rebels  were  beaten  in  the  field,  the  people 
of  the  different  sections  met  again  in  friendship.  And  so,  we  trust,  it 
will  be  with  us.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  want  the 
strength  of  our  whole  beloved  Union  to  maintain  our  position  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  United  we  need  not  fear  the  world  in 
arms. 

The  Swiss  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  warlike  and  ever-ready.  In  the  idea  of  the 
Swiss,  the  citizen  is  inseparable  from  the  soldier,  lest  the  free  man 
should  become  the  slave  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  tyrant  The  first 
advantage  of  this  idea  is,  tliat  Switzerland  has  not  a  standing  army, 
and  yet  it  can  call  into  the  field  at  any  moment  200,000  well  trained 
men  in  the  flower  of  their  age ;  a  like  number  could  be  raised  of 
younger  men  under  twenty-one  and  above  forty-five.  200,000  men 
is  eight  per  cent  of  its  population,  according  to  which  we  codld  have 
about  2,200,000  citizea  soldiers,  not  on  paper  only,  but  rexd  soldiers. 
If  we  institute  the  cadet  system  the  next  generation  will  be  a  warlike 
one,  and  no  American  will  even  think  of  making  a  law,  exempting 
the  citizen  from  his  first  duty  to  appear  in  person  for  the  defense  of 
his  liberties  and  independence.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Swiss  mil- 
itary Budget*  is  between  four  and  five  millions  of  francs,  equal  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars  for  our  2,200,000  men — a  trifie  indeed. 

From  time  to  time  the  governors  of  neighboring  states  could  unite 
the  cadet-corps  of  different  sections  and  invite  the  corps  from  distant 
states  to  send  a  contingent  for  a  grand  manoeuvre.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  tend  more  to  cement  th^  band  of  brotherhood  among  the 
states  than  many  artificial  means.  It  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mote tlie  good  morals  of  the  boys,  if  the  governors  were  to  select  the 

*  Vedtxal  and  ontoniil. 
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best  delegates  from  their  states.  Every  obdurate,  mischievous  indi- 
vidual should  be  expelled  frota  the  ranks,  since  the  state  must  not 
suffer  a  bad  subject  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  ser^-ing  his  country.  What 
a  wonderful  change  will  take  place  in  the  dis|K)sition  of  our  youth; 
when  accustomed  to  the  disciplhie  of  a  soldier,  many  a  bad  habit  will 
disappear  entirely.  They  will  become  punctual  and  orderly  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties  in  general,  their  step  elastic,  their  carriage 
erect,  their  bodies  strong,  their  chests  large,  their  cheeks  rosy,  a 
joy  to  their  parents  and  a  pride  to  our  people.  The  lad  who  leaves 
his  city  or  his  state,  if  furnished  with  a  regular  certificate  from  his 
drill-master,  can  enter  a  company  in  the  place  of  his  future  residence^ 
and  be  no  longer  a  stranger  but  a  brother-soldier — the  member  of  a 
mighty  association.  He  enters  the  circle  of  well  educated  boys  at 
once,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of  associating  with  such  aa 
might  corrupt  his  good  habits.  There  are  thousands  of  advantages  to 
him  and  the  countr}',  and  not  a  single  disadvantage.  Why  shall  we 
not  seize  upon  the  subject  at  once?  Let  our  small  state  have  the  honor 
to  be  tjie  first,  as  we  already  have  the  best  regulated  system  of  schools 
— primary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions.     Forward:  forward! 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  give  a  description  of  a  "Swiss 
Shooting  Festival."  It  is  an  ancient  custom  with  the  Alpine  people, 
but  since  the  system  of  cadet  corps  has  become  perfected,  these  festi- 
vals have  come  off  with  a  splendor  that  had  never  before  been 
dreamed  of.  They  unite  the  men  of  aU  sections  and  have  gained 
quite  a  fame  in  Europe. 

We  implore  all  statesmen  and  teachers  to  take  the  system  of  mili- 
itary  drill  and  organization  in  schools  into  due  consideration ;  not  as 
a  mere  experitnent,  but  as  something  that  has  proved  an  excellent 
success  in  a  sister  republic. 

3.   TARGET    SnOOTINO. 

Having  made  military  exercises  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of 
schools  and  the  education  of  youths,  and  identified  the  vocation  of 
the  soldier  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  the  safely  of  the 
state,  the  policy  of  the  Swiss  government,  both  cantonal  and  federal, 
has  been  directed  so  as  to  make  the  pastimes  of  neighborhoods  and 
the  national  festivals  minister  to  the  general  culture  of  a  military 
spirit,  and  of  the  highest  individual  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  To  these 
ends  target  shooting  is  encouragedf  in  various  ways,  and  the  festi\"als 
of  the  sharp-shooters  are  more  generally  and  enthusiastically  attended 
than  any  other  national  anniversary.  We  give  below  an  account  of 
a  festival  of  this  kind,  which  was  held  in  Zurich  in  July,  1859. 
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A  Festival  of  the  Swiss  Sharp-shooters. 

The  Frenchman  has  his  rose  festivals;  the  Italian  his  barcaroli; 
the  Spaniaixl  his  bull-tights;  the  Englishman,  since  his  cock-fights 
and  boxing  in  the  street  are  prohibited,  has  nothing  Icfl  to  him,  for 
horse-racing  as  well  as  the  Parliament  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  only.* 
Germany  has  its  popular  festivals,  though  the  potentates  have  sup- 
pressed even  the^e  harmless  popular  gatherings  in  several  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  sontliem  Germany  and  in  the  north-west  you  may  still  find  the 
old-fashioned  popular  festivals.  But  Switzerland  is  their  field;  there 
in  the  land  of  freedom  they  fiourish  in  the  utmost  freshness.  They 
arouse  and  foster  in  the  people  the  consciousness  that  they  are  a  peo- 
ple— a  nation;  they  awaken  and  strengthen  the  national  spirit;  they 
unite  all  citizens,  whether  they  sit  as  legislators  in  the  Diet,  or  till  the 
ground  in  some  unknown  comer  of  the  republic 

The  festival  begins  at  G  o'clock,  A.  M.,  with  the  firing  of  cannon— 
Dne  shot  for  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  into  which  Switzerland 
is  divided.  The  sharp-shooter  festivals  are  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss 
popular  festivals — the  original  fruits  of  a  free  warlike  people.  They 
are  customary  iof  every  canton,  in  every  community.  But  the  Stoiss 
sharp-shooter  festival  means  that  in  which  the  whole  country  unites, 
and  it  has  existed  now  for  many,  many  years,  always  fresher  and 
more  beautiful,  representing  not  only  the  y^lted  citizens  of  the  Sw^ 
cantbns,  but  of  Switzerland  as  a  ])olitical  power. 

Such  a  festival  takes  place  every  second  year.  Thcn^  thirty  thou- 
sand free,  warlike  men,  the  best  marksmen  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
the  "§lite"  of  Switzerland's  defenders,  assemble  with  tlieir  rifies, 
which  they  handle  with  more  skill  than  any  other  nation.  They  rep- 
resent in  fact  the  best  men  of  their  nation,  the  body  guard  of  law 
and  order,  the  rampart  against  hostile  aggressions,  and  the  stay  of 
popular  commotions.  In  such  a  noble  assembly  many  a  wise  word  is 
spoken,  many  an  idea  exchanged  and  corrected.  The  actions  of  the 
administration  are  subjected  to  a  sliarp  but  judicious  and  just  criticism; 
you  will  not  hear  there  ostentatious  speeches,  nor  see  noisy  demon- 
strations. They  do  not  pass  resolutions  such  as  we  are  wont  to  see 
in  our  country — a  small  clique  of  petty  politicians  announcing  to  the 
people  that:  The  People  of  the  State, ....  resolved^  etc.;  but  calmly 
they  reason  and  reflect  on  what  would  be  beneficial  to  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  after  having  reconciled  the  opposing  interests  of  all, 

*  The  rifle  shooting,  cricket  matchefl,  aod  otber  popolar  qKvta  of  England  seenui  to  be  orer- 
looked  bj  Professor  Simonson. 
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they  go  home  and  work  each  in  his  circle  for  the  realization  of  their 
idea*?.  There  is  a  principle — not  of  blind  opposition  to  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad,  simply  because  they  proceed  from  another  partj 
— but  the  principle  of  doing  justice  to  all,  of  upholding  tUc  rights  of 
all,  and  of  reconciling  opposing  interests.  A  people  that  has  been 
educated  in  such  principles  and  acts  in  accordance  with  them  has 
reached  the  perfection  of  republicanism,  and  need  not  fear  either  in- 
ternal or  external  foes.  Every  American  patriot  may  take  example 
from  this  little  Alpine  race;  and  sfncc  every  one,  man  or  woman,  is 
by  nature  an  educator,  whether  as  director  of  a  household,  or  as  a 
teacher  of  other  men's  children,  let  us  all  unite  in  educating  the 
growing  g(ineration  in  the  right  Avay,  and  our  beloved  country  shall 
never  again  see  brothers  in  arms  against  brothers. 

Many  a  corrupt  official  has  feared  the  criticism  of  the  assembly  of 
the  Swiss  sliari)-shooters,  and  whatever  "the  men  have  resolved  at 
the  festival,"  is  usually  adopted  by  the  peoi)le  and  carried  through  in 
a  judicious,  constitutional  Avay. 

At  the  above-mentioned  day  Zurich  was  all  in  a  glee;  the  city* 
adorned  with  flags,  triumphal  arches  and  evergreens,  the  streets 
thronging  with  i)eople  in  Sunday  dress  who  had  C(jme  from  far  and 
wide  to  participate  in  the  popular  feast.  The  shrill  sound  of  an  engine 
is  heard,  and  soon  after  the  first  company  of  guests  from  abroad  forms 
in  line  at  the  railroad  station.  It  is  the  delegation  from  the  Bremen 
sharp-shooters,  who  have  come  from  the  far  north  of  Germany  to 
meet  their  brethren  of  the  south.  They  are  enthusia-^tically  received 
by  the  crowd,  the  mayor  addresses  them  and  gives  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  land  of  freedom.  After  one  of  their  number  has  replied 
to  the  speech,  the  mayor  leads  the  guests  to  a  tent  and  invites  them 
to  partake  of  some  refreshments;  the  best  of  native  wines  from  the 
"Rathskeller"  are  offered,  and  many  a  toast  spices  the  nectar. 

An  hour  later  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  sharp-shooters  is  received  and 
unfolded,  while  shouts  and  tlie  roar  of  cannon  rend  the  air.  As  we 
stated  befon;,  the  festival  of  the  United  Sharp-shooters  comes  off  once 
in  two  years,  city  and  canton  taking  their  turns.  Two  years  before, 
in  July,  1857,  it  had  been  celebrate<l  in  Berne,  and  the  flag  had  re- 
mained there  until  now,  when  a  deputation  from  Berne,  delivers  it 
to  the  sharp-shooters  of  Zurich,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  the  next  two 
years ;  and  so  on. 

As  soon  as  the  banner  is  unfurled  the  procession  is  formed,  and  the 
banner  and  guests  are  escorted  to  the  City  Hall,  preceded  by  bands  of 
music  playing  national  airs.     What  a  glorious  sight!     Man  and  nature 
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seem  to  revel  together  in  joy.  The  bright  morning  sunshine  gleams 
from  the  polished  rifles  and  a  thousand  flags  wave  in  the  light  breeze, 
while  the  prot^cssion  is  accompanied  by  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  ro-y-cheekcd  girls  Avho,  dressed  in  white  and  decked  with 
red  ribbons,  in  the  national  costume  and  colors,  add  an  element  of  be- 
witching beauty  to  the  scene. 

Moan  while  other  companies  of  riflemen  nave  arrived,  and  the  lake 
is  still  cov(.'red  Avith  festively-adorned  gondolas  that  are  continually 
adding  to  the  crowd  of  guests.  At  10  o'clock  the  procession  is  again 
formed.  It  leaves  the  city  and  moves  toward  the  "  Seefeld,"  a  large 
meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
Here  an  immense  hall  has  been  erected.  Behind  it  are  arranged  the 
targets  and  shooting-stands,  and  op|)osite  Ave  see  a  neat  structure  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  with  many  large  windows,  in  which  are  exhib* 
itcd  the  prizes,  disposed  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  These  prizes 
are  of  the  value  of  104,407  francs,  and  are  the  contributions  of  all 
parts  of  the  worhl — every  comer  where  a  few  Swiss  are  to  be  found, 
having  furnished  some  small  gift  in  honor  of  the  national  festival. 

The  procession  halts  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  Bemesc  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  Zurich  delegation  the  flag  of  the  Swiss  Riflo 
Coqjs,  and  Colonel  Kurtz,  of  Berne,  thus  briefly  addresses  them: 
"WJien  two  years  ago  this  flag  was  delivered  into  our  safe  keeping, 
peace  reigned  all  around  us;  and  but  just  now  our  country  has  come 
forth  victoriously  from  a  crisis  in  which  we  have  shown,  as  we  had 
never  done  before,  tliat  we  are  one  band  of  brethren.*  What  we 
have  hoped  for  is  now  realized,  and  we  can  carry  this  flag — the  ban- 
ner of  the  largest  association  in  Switzerland — to  the  beautiful  lake 
whose  blue  waters  play  around  our  sister  town.  Wc  of  Berne  have 
held  this  flag  in  peace.  Who  knows  whether  you  will  be  as  fortunate, 
or  whether  you  will  be  forced  to  plant  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
your  good  city,  as  a  sign  that  the  fatherland  is  in  danger  and  calls 
upon  her  sons  to  defend  her.  Relentless  war  rages  now  on  our  bor- 
ders;! we  know  not  whether  the  storm  will  pass  over,  or  the  thunder- 
bolt strike  in  our  midst" 

Dr.  Dubs  replies  in  a  brilliant  speech:  "We  receive  this  banner 
and  shall  defimd  it  We  are  ready  now  for  a  joyous  feast,  and  as 
ready  at  any  time  for  tlie  war-dance.     Let  the  trumpet  sound  and 

*  He  alludes  hero  to  the  Neufchatel  dUBculty.  This  canton  had  bee^  heretofore  under  the 
■OTerolgnty  of  Pnusia,  and  a  handful  of  royalists  made  the  attempt  to  serer  it  finom  all  conneetloa 
with  the  confederacy.  The  people  defeated  them  and  Totcd  themselres  independent.  Swltaer* 
land  assisted  them  and  Pruasid  gare  op  whaterer  rights  ahe  might  haye  had. 

t  The  Italian. 
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Zurich's  men  will  be  the  first  in  the  field  to  lead  jou  on  to  victory  or 
death!"  etc. 

Tlius  was  the  festival  opened.     A  dinner  had  been  prepared  in  the 
hall,  to  wiiic'h  all  marksmen,  whetluT  from  home  or  abroad,  were  in- 
vited.    This  hall  is  a  wooden  structure  of  large  dimensions,  open  at 
the  sides,  with  a  wide  passage  running  through  the  middle,  intersected 
by  several  narrow  ones.     In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  magnifi- 
cent  fountain.     The  whole  remaining  space  is  filled  with  tables  and 
benches  of  unvarnished  pine,  at  which  6,000  persons  may  be  conve- 
niently seated  and  served.     A  platfoim  hung  with  Swiss  banners  is 
so  placed  tliat  the  speakers  can  be  heard  through  the  whole  hall,  and 
many  a  wise  Avord  has  been  thence  sjwken  that  met  a  ready  response 
from  both  present  and  distant  brethren.     Behind  this  platform  is  raised 
a  lofty  gallery  for  the  music.     Here  the  bands  play  soul-stirring  cho- 
rals and  national  tunes,  and  when  the  "Marseillaise,**  or  other  similar 
air  is  heard,  a  ehoiiis  of  thousands  of  voices  accompanies  enthusiastic- 
ally the  instruments.     It  is  in  fact  a  feast  of  the  people ;  unity,  peace 
and  joy  reign  every  where.     There  may  be  seen  men  of  difierent  re- 
ligious and  political  creeds,  embracing  each  other  in  brotherly  concord. 
Men  whose  language  is  Italian  from  the  southern  cantons,  and  men 
who  speak  French  from  the  west,  and  Grerman  from  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  middle  cantons,  form  one  family,  though  their  localities, 
institutions,  and  interests  may  differ  widely.     The  words  which  Schil- 
ler, in  his  well-known  historical  drama,  "TeU,"  causes  Rjsselmann  to 
express — 

"By  this  fair  light,  which  greeteth  us  before 

Those  other  nations  that,  beneath  us  far, 

In  noisome  cities  pent,  draw  painful  breath, 

Swear  we  the  oath  of  our  confederacy! 

We  swear  to  be  a  nation  of  tnie  brothers^ 

Never  to  part,  in  danger  or  in  death! 

These  words  have  become  true  in  our  age. 

At  1  o'clock  the  firing  of  a  cannon  announces  the  commencement 
of  the  target  shooting.  The  marksmen  press  to  the  stands,  and  their 
shooting  continues  from  morning  till  evening,  with  only  an  intermission 
of  an  hour  for  dinner,  for  an  entire  week.  As  we  have  before  said, 
the  shooting-stands  are  erected  at  the  end  of  the  liall,  but  in  a  separate 
building.  Ninety-six  stands  are  arranged  in  one  line,  each  with  its 
own  target,  so  that  nearly  a  hundred  shots  may  be  fired  at  once.  Be- 
hind each  stand  there  is  sufiicient  space  for  loading  the  rifles,  and  all 
the  necessary  apparatus.  There  are  smaller  buildings  near  by  for  the 
repairing  of  arms,  and  a  regular  field-hospital,  completely  furnished, 
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to  supplj  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  such  as  may  fall  suddenly  sick  or 
be  wounded.  The  medical  fraternity  of  Zurich  have  offered  their 
services  in  tuni,  and  two  physicians  of  their  number  are  always  pres- 
ent day  and  nigiit.  The  shooting  is  directed  towards  the  lake  and 
large  quantities  of  firewood  are  piled  up  like  a  rampart  around  tJie 
grounds,  so  that  an  accident  is  almost  impossible.  Navigation  on  the 
lake  witliin  a  certain  diiiitance  is  abo  prohibited.  The  safety  of  the 
people  is  thus  secured,  and  an  accident  can  happen  only  at  the  stands 
or  to  a  careless  target-man.  Only  two  injuries  in  all  have  been  re- 
ported— a  finger-wound  received  by  a  marksman,  and  the  loss  of  an 
eye  to  a  target-man  by  a  splinter  from  the  target. 

Moi-e  than  thirty  thousand  tried  their  skill  during  the  ten  days  of 
the  festival.  On  the  7th  of  July  74,000  shots  were  fired,  and  about 
61,000  on  the  11th,  though  many  of  the  people  had  already  gone 
home.  The  nfies  and  targets  are  of  various  kinds.  The  Swiss  have 
rifies  for  field  service,  and  also  target  rifles — the  latter  being  much 
the  heavier.  No  support  wliatever  is  used  with  either.  The  distance 
of  the  target  is  proportioned  to  the  calibre  of  the  rifles,  the  "field  tar- 
gets" being  over  a  thousand,  and  the  "stand  targets**  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  Both  the  stand  and  field  targets  are  sulMlivided 
into"Stich**  and  "  Kehrscheiben  ;**  the  former  a  single  fixed  target, 
the  latter  made  double  and  turned  around  af^er  each  shot,  so  as  to  be 
immediately  ready  for  another  marksman.  The  *'  Kehr8cheib<m  **  are 
designated  by  the  letters  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  the  "Stich- 
scheiben  **  have  names  attached  to  each,  such  as  "  the  Stand,'*  "  Fa- 
therland,** "Industry,**  "Titlis,*'  "Pilatus,**  "Rigi,**  " Gotthard,**  Jung- 
frau,**  "  Spliigen,**  "  the  Field,**  &c.  No  more  than  one  shot  may  be 
fired  by  the  same  marksman  at  any  of  the  "  Stichscheiben,**  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Fatherland,**  at  which  two  are  allowed.  The  num- 
ber of  shots  at  the  *' Kehrscheiben  **  is  not  limited,  but  all  must  be 
paid  for — the  "  Kehrscheiben  **  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  centimes^ 
(six  cents ;)  the  "  Stichscheiben'*  a  little  more.  Commutation  tickets, 
however,  may  be  obtained. 

TlKi  prizes  are  very  various,  but  the  most  valuable  are  appropriated 
to  the  "  Stichscheiben.*'  The  first  prize  this  year  was  a  large  silver 
basin,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  together  with  2,500  francs  (SoOO) 
in  money,  given  by  the  Swiss  in  Paris,  to  be  won  at  the  tai^t  "  Fa- 
therland." The  lowest  prize  is  five  francs,  and  this  can  be  won  only 
by  those  who  succeed  in  hitting  the  bull's  eye,  the  size  of  which  va- 
ries in  the  different  targets.  In  the  "Stichscheiben**  for  the  target 
rifle  it  measures  ten  inches  in  diameter,  but  in  the  "Kehrscheiben" 
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onlj  two  and  a  half,  while  in  the  '^  Kchrscheiben '*  for  the  field  rifle  it 
measures  six  inches.  Every  six  hits  in  the  centre  of  the  ^'Kehr- 
scheiben"  gains  a  prize  of  five  francs,  to  which  is  added  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  successful  shot,  a  silver  cup  or  watch.  He  who  hits  the  ball's 
eye  fifiy  times  receives  another  prize  of  one  hundred  francs.  Special 
prizes  are  also  given  to  the  best  marksman  of  t/ie  day^  for  the  first  and 
last  hits  of  the  day,  and  for  the  greatest  number  of  hits  during  the 
whole  festival,  etc  The  prizes  of  the  day  may  be  obtained  immedi- 
ately ;  the  others  are  distributed  publicly  at  the  close  of  the  festival. 

Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  the  "  Gift  Temple.**  This  neat  struc- 
ture is  made  wholly  of  glass,  save  the  roof,  in  order  that  the  rich 
prizes  may  be  more  conspicuously  exhibited.  Here  are  gifts  and 
prizes  for  the  successful  shooters,  consisting  either  in  articles  of  value 
or  in  money,  that  have  been  contributed  by  tliie  cantonal  goveniments 
and  communities,  and  by  individuals  at  home  or  abroad.  The  gov- 
ernment has  also  had  new  Swiss  five-franc  pieces  coined  for  this  pur- 
pose, bearing  on  their  face  the  figure  of  a  rifleman  instead  of  Helve- 
tia. There  is  many  a  piece  of  fine  workmanship  among  the  gifts,  of 
which  we  can  here  only  mention  the  silver  basin  with  the  2,500  fi^ncs, 
the  first  prize  of  the  "  Fatherland,"  and  a  beautiful  drinking  horn  of 
massive  silver,  richly  embossed,  presented  by  some  friends  in  Leipsic. 
The  Bremen  sharp-shooters  also  brought  with  them  twelve  "  Romer,** 
large  cups  of  massive  silver,  gilt  within,  which  were  admired  and 
coveted  by  all  the  discii)les  of  Bacchus.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
only  present  from  the  old  Ilanse-town.  The  senate  had  opened  the 
celebrated  "Rathskeller*'  and  sent  some  of  their  Hock  of  the  vintage 
of  1G84,  the  Nestor  of  German  wines,  to  their  brothers  in  Bacchus. 
The  greater  part  of  these  gifts  consisted  in  silver  cups,  and  pitchers, 
and  gold  and  silver  watches. 

Durinj:  the  festival  the  houses  of  Zurich  continued  adorned  with 
flags,  transparencies,  and  evergreens,  which  were  every  day  entwined 
with  fresh  flowers.  Near  the  festive  hall  a  triumphal  arch  had  been 
erected,  on  which  stood  a  colossal  figure  of  William  Tell  in  the  act  of 
menacing  Gesler  with  the  arrow,  after  having  shot  the  apple  from  the 
head  of  his  boy.  Some  of  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  Tell 
is  not  Tell,  that  no  such  person  ever  existed,  but  that  he  is  a  purely 
mythical  character — the  creation  of  Schiller's  imagination.  Yet  it 
matters  little  to  the  Swiss  whether  the  hero  was,  or  was  not;  all  these 
thousands  of  marksmen  who  daily  pass  that  triumphal  arch  are  pos- 
sessed by  one  thought,  and  many  can  not  refrain  from  shouting,  "Hur- 
rah for  Ti'll,  father  of  the  marksman !     The  Swiss  of  to-day  is  as 
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.skillful  an  archer,  as  daring  and  as  froe  ns  thou  wast!''  Myth  or  not, 
Tell  is  the  man  of  the  people,  the  Wasliington  of  Switzerland — :or, 
rather,  AVnshin^on  is  the  Tell  of  America;  and  these  words  of  the 
dying  Attinghausen — 

**  Hold  fast  together,  then — for  ever  fast. 
Let  frecdom^s  haunts  bo  one  in  heart,  in  mind ! 
Set  watches  on  your  mountain  tops,  that  league 
May  answer  league,  when  comes  the  hour  to  strike. 
Be  one — be  oiie — be  owe" — 

are  never  forgotten  in  these  days  by  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland. 

Around  the  hall  there  has  sprung  up  a  village  of  wood  and  canvaSi 
and  while  the  men  are  engaged  with  their  rifles,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren crowd  to  see  the  circus,  the  menageries,  rope-dancers,  puppet- 
shows,  *'the  giant  Kentuckian,"  "General  Tom  Thumb,"  &c.,  and 
while  every  one  amuses  himself,  there  is  no  rioting,  no  impropriety^ 
no  boggary,  no  placards  bidding  us  to  "Beware  of  Pickpockets;"  the 
|K*ople  arc  as  sound  as  their  institutions. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  target  shooting  commences,  closing 
at  8  in  the  evening.  The  target  and  signal  men  are  promptly  at  their 
stations,  and  the  members  of  tlie  different  committees  for  keeping  or- 
der, arrive  one  by  one.  The  marksmen  are  impatiently  awaiting  the 
signal  shot.  Spectators  gatlicr  in  from  all  sides.  The  signal  is  ^ven, 
and  in  a  moment  the  sliarp  crack  of  ninety-six  rifles  is  heard.  The 
firing  is  kept  up  incessantly  till  noon,  when  the  sound  oi  the  cannon 
a^min  calls  to  dinner.  At  about  10  o'clock  the  first  steamers  have 
landed  their  passengers  from  "beyond  the  water,"  and  the  first  trains 
have  come  in,  bringing  new  guests  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
leave,  so  that  new  faces  and  new  acquaintances  greet  us  every  day. 
Here  a  fresh  company  of  sharp-shooters  from  distant  Ticino  ap- 
proaches, marching  to  the  sound  of  music  and  preceded  by  their  flag, 
and  receive  tlieir  welcome — ^thcre  another  company  from  Neufchfttel 
is  escorted  to  the  station  aVid  takes  its  departure  homeward. 

One  of  the  most  joyous  occurrences  of  the  festival — ^a  silvery  gleam 
in  the  general  sunshine — ^was  the  reception  of  the  marksmen  from  the 
four  forest  towns.  Lucerne,  Switz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  They 
numbered  full  seven  hundred  men,  noble  specimens  of  the  native 
Swiss,  all  picked  men — *•  Kemmannen."  They  were  preceded  by  four 
of  their  number  attired  in  the  ancient  national  costume,  who  carried 
the  very  same  bugles  that  for  the  last  five  centuries  had  called  their 
forefathers  to  arms.  The  ancient  banners  followed.  As. they  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch  and  beheld  their  fathpr,  Tell,  their  shoats* 
hurrahs,  and  vivas,  knew  no  bounds.     Their  ranks  were  broken  and 
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each  threw  himself  upon  the  breast  of  the  nean»t  stranger — nay, 
brother.  The  very  men  that  perhaps  were  adversaries  in  public  life» 
or  oppos<*d  to  each  other  in  political  principles,  were  here  united;  the 
love  of  iUtherlaiid  was  a  common  bond  of  union.  Thus,  also,  Schiller 
speaks  through  the  mouth  of  Meier: 

*'  I  know  him  well.     There  is  a  suit  between  iw, 
About  a  piece  of  ancient  hcritnge ; 
Ilcrr  Reding,  tee  are  enemies  in  court; 
Here  \ce  are  one.'" 

Thus  is  it  in  Switzerland.  Will  it  ever  be  so  with  us?  Com^je 
educators  of  the  people  and  of  the  young,  preach  this  principle  from 
the  pulpit,  and  make  it  the  comer  stone  of  your  instructions  in  the 
school  and  at  the  firesides  of  your  homes! 

At  the  signal  for  the  noon  intermission  the  firing  immediately  ceases, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  G,000  hungry  and  thirsty  people  are  seated  at 
the  one  hundred  and  fifly  tables  in  the  hall;  the  rest  disperse  to  the 
eating-houses  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  city.  The  dinner  is  en- 
livened by  toasts  which,  however,  are  never  of  a  personal  character. 
No  homage  is  done  to  the  individual;  to  the  country,  to  the  fatherland 
alone,  is  homage  due  in  a  republic  Toasts  are  heard  in  German,  in 
French,  in  Italian — ^yet  all  tongues  unite  in  the  glorification  of  a  com- 
mon country.  Separate  tables  afe  set  for  the  different  cantons,  but  so 
arranged  that  the  more  distant  cantons  are  usually  the  nearest  together 
— Ticino  near  Berne,  Geneva  near  Basle,  Zurich  near  Vaud.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are  the  tables  for  the  committees  and  the  hon- 
orary guests. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  the  delegations  of  marksmen  hold 
a  general  conference,  and  though  they  enter  the  hall  with  opposing 
.opinions  and  feelings,  yet  before  they  part  all  differences  are  settled, 
;ali  contradictions  are  reconciled,  and  their  resolutions  are  usually  en- 
«dorsed  by  the  whole  people.  There  is  no  tendency  to  disunion,  no 
jiecessity  for  secession,  for  each  one  endeavors  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  other;  the  public  weal  is  considered,  not  the  interest  or  aggrand- 
izement of  the  individual  or  of  the  canton. 

On  Sunday,  tlie  10th  of  July,  a  public  service  was  held  on  the 
-meadow  It  was  a  solemn  ceremony,  attended  by  all  the  different 
^creeds  that  hold  fellowship  together.  On  the  next  day  the  members 
of  the  Diet,  which  was  then  in  session  at  Berne,  visited  Zurich.  The 
•banished  duchess  of  Parma,  who  lives  in  the  neighboring  Swiss  town, 
Pappenschwyl,  was  al?o  the  guest  of  the  citizens.  She  and  her  chil- 
.dren  sat  with  tliem  at  the  rough  pine  board  and  partook  of  the  same 
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viands.    AOer  the  dinner  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  ejes,  ^'The  Swiss 
do  not  know  how  happj  they  indeed  are." 

On  Tuesday,  July  12th,  the  last  shot  was  fired,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  prizes  were  distributed.  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
grounds  before  the  gifl  temple.  President  Dubs  opened  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said:  '*  We  are  distributing  now  the  prizes  to  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  the  best  marksmen.  An  equal  chance  is 
given  to  all ;  let  all  practice  with  their  weapons  and  emulate  their 
lucky  companions.  I  am  convinced  that  all  who  have  hit  the  centre 
of  the  target  will  be  able  to  pierce  the  breast  of  the  enemy,  shoold 
war  be  unavoidable."  The  first  prize,  the  silver  basin  from  Paris, 
with  the  2,500  francs,  was  won  by  a  manufacturer,  Durrer,  of  Unter- 
walden;  the  second,  the  silver  horn  from  Leipzig,  by  a  farmer  named 
Glogg,  of  Obermeilen;  the  third,  the  twelve  silver  cups  from  Bremen, 
jointly  by  Professor  Dr.  Hug,  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  Mr. 
Baer,  of  Ml&nnedorf,  the  best  shot  in  Switzerland,  who  had  hit  the  tar- 
get four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  times  during  the  festivaL 

The  whole  was  closed  with  a  serenade,  given  by  the  marksmen  to 
President  Dubs,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  festivaL  The  next  day  the  remaining  guests  departed, 
the  garlands  and  banners  disappeared,  the  people  returned  to  their 
business,  all  external  show  had  vanished;  but  the  feeUng  that  Switi- 
erland's  sons  have  again  renewed  the  bcnids  of  their  brotherhood,  utill 
survives  in  the  breasts  of  that  simple,  quiet  people — our  republican 
brethren  of  the  Alps. 
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NOTE. 

'  The  following  notice  of  the  Swiss  Military  System,  and  particulariy  of 
its  Cantonal  Musters,  and  the  Federal  Encampment  at  Thoon  is  taken 
from  a  work  published  in  Belgium  in  1858. 

The  Swiss  system  educates  from  infancy,  all  its  male  citizens  to  the 
duty  of  a  soldier.  Each  individual  must  know  how  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  a  march,  to  manage  arms  and  to  shoot  well.  Adults  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-nine  are  practised  the  whole  year  around,  on  fixed  days  in 
their  native  place.     So  far  is  the  duty  of  each  city,  town  and  village. 

The  Canton  has  the  charge  of  the  more  advanced  exercises — ^that  is 
the  finishing  of  the  soldiers'  education,  and  the  adapting  of  his  knowledge 
to  the  practicalities  of  life.  Every  year  at  fixed  times,  before  the  first 
harvest,  and  again  between  the  last  harvest  and  the  vintage,  the  Canton 
assembled  all  adults  in  active  service,  and  retains  them  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  They  encamp  and  act  in  all  things  as  if  they  were  actual  troops 
assembled  for  war.  They  make  the  same  maneuvers,  are  prepared  for 
the  inspection  of  the  federal  officers  who  are  sent  to  test  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  soldiers  of  each  Canton.  This  is  for  the  infantry  and 
eacalry  alone. 

For  the  artillery  there  are  permanent  camps  established  in  different 
parts  of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  camp  of  Biere^  (not  far  from  Aubounc,) 
is  the  most  important  one. 

The  crowning  of  all  these  exercises  is  the  campaign  in  the  federal 
camp  of  *^  Thoun.*'  These  maneuvers  take  place  at  irregular  times  fixed 
by  government,  which  also  designates  the  number  of  troops  which  shall 
assemble  themselves  there,  and  the  officer  who  shall  command.  This 
camp  is  situated  five  miles  from  Bern.  The  little  city  of  Thoun  is  at  the 
entrance  of  a  valley  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  first  peaks  of 
the  Bernese  Alps.  Here  the  Swiss  army  finds  a  place  fitted  for  all  the 
movements  of  the  plain,  the  marches  and  feigned  combats  on  the  moun- 
tains and  the  crossing  of  rivers.  The  army  encamps  under  tents.  The 
hospitals  and  such  other  things  as  are  necessary  are  in  the  city  of  Thoun. 
The  inspection  is  very  severe,  the  army  being  tested  in  every  possible 
way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  tried  in  actual  war. 
They  make  long  marches,  transport  the  artillery  to  different  places,  and 
in  short  perform  every  duty.  Distinguished  officers  from  other  coun- 
tries and  even  King's  come  to  witness  this  spectacle. 
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[From  Report  of  Englkh  CominI«ionen  In  1866.] 


Thb  Staff  School  (Eriegs-Schule,)  in  Vienna,  was  established 
in  1851,  and  grew  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Hungarian  war,  al- 
though a  Staff-Corps  had  existed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  for  many  years  past  all  the  appointments  in  it 
have  been  made  upon  an  examination,  which  was,  in  fEict,  one  of 
competition.    The  process  was  formerly  as  follows : — 

An  officer  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  staff  appoiijt- 
mcnt,  sent  in  his  name  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  whose  re- 
commendation he  was  obliged  to  obtain  as  a  preliminary  step.  If 
supplied  with  this,  he  began  his  course  of  staff  study,  and  was 
sent  for  this  purpose  to  some  large  garrison  town  as  an  attachS 
to  the  staff.  Whilst  here  he  went  through,  for  two  years, 
the  course  of  drawing,  writing  military  memoirs,  mapping  the 
country,  &c.,  and  for  two  years  more  served  on  active  staff  duty 
with  different  bodies  of  troops.  At  the  end  of  these  four  years  a 
number  of  the  officers  thus  employed  in  a  particular  coimtry  were 
brought  together,  and  examined  by  the  chief  of  the  staff  in  the 
country,  assisted  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
No  actual  list  was  drawn  out  of  the  order  in  which  the  candidates 
acquitted  themselves, '  but  it  was  understood  that  the  best  were 
chosen  and  put  upon  the  general  staff.  The  work  upon  this  was 
exceedingly  laborious ;  few  except  officers  of  real  ability  were  can- 
didates for  it,  and  patronage  in  it  was  looked  upon  with  great  dis- 
like. On  the  other  hand,  studies  and  reading  were  not  made  the 
first  requisite ;  a  ready  intelligence  and  quick  eye  to  make  an  offi- 
cer a  Colonnenrfuhrer, — leader  of  a  column  on  a  march, — were  al- 
ways most  valued. 

Before  describing  this  school,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  shortly 
the  staff-corps  and  the  corps  connected  with  it. 

1.    The  General  Staff  of  the  Austrian  Army  consists  of: — 

Twelve  Colonels. 
Twelve  Lioutenant-Colonela. 
Twenty-four  Minora. 
Eighty  Captain& 
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The  attacheSj  to  the  number  of  eighty, — t.  «.,  those  who  are  ex- 
-  pcctiiig  appointmenta,  may  be  subalterns,  but  they  obtain  the  rank 
of  captain  on  joining. 

The  chief  of  *#ie  staffA;orps  is  Field-Marshal  Hess. 

2.  There  has  been  created  very  lately  a  separate  corps  of  adju- 
tants or  aids-de-camp,  who  are  chargred  with  the  administratiye 
duties,  such  as  inspecting  the  bearing,  equipment,  carrying  on  the 
discipline,  <S:c.,  of  the  troops.     This  consists  of — 

Eleven  Generals. 
Eighteen  Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Eighteen  Majors. 
Fittj-oight  First  Captains. 
Ten  Second  Captains. 
Ten  First  Lieutenants. 

There  is  no  examination  for  entrance  into  this  corps.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  generals,  and  we  were  told  that  there  was 
some  scope  for  "  protection." 

3.  There  is  also  a  smaller  corps  for  the  purpose  of  surveying, 
called  the  Corps  of  Geographical  Engineers,  connected  with  the 
staff,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  staff  officers  draw  the  maps  on  a 
large  scale,  which  it  is  the  business  of  this  corps  to  reduce.  It  is 
usually  occupied  on  the  Great  Surveys  of  the  Empire ;  at  present  it 
is  employed  on  the  Survey  of  the  Principalities. 

It  consists  of — 

One  Colonelf  called  the  Director.  Sixteen  Captains. 

Two  Lieutenant-Colonels.  Sixteen  Lieutenants. 

Two  Migors.  Four  Sous-Licutenanti^ 

The  staff  school  consists  of  thirty  pupils  taken  from  all  arms  of 
the  service,  fifteen  being  received  each  year,  and  the  course  of  study 
lasting  two  years.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  general  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  might  occur  in 
the  time  of  war,  no  appointments  on  the  general  staff  are  to  be 
given  to  any  officers  who  have  not  passed  through  the  staff  school. 

In  order  to  enter  the  school  for  the  staff  corps,  an  officer  must 
have  served  at  least  two  years  with  his  regiment,  and  be  unmarried, 
and  above  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  may 
then  forward  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  through  his  colonel,  his  claim 
to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  at  the  entrance  examination.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  is  made,  and  a  good  many  of  the  names  sent  in  are 
struck  off  the  list.  Such,  we  were  told,  was  the  case  last  year  when 
the  names  sent  in  were  very  numerous,  but  out  of  these  only  forty- 
five  were  allowed  to  compete,  and  out  of  these  again  only  fifteen 
(the  regular  yearly  number)  were  selected.  The  competition  for 
entrance  into  the  school  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  very  active  ever 
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Since  it  was  opened.  Most  of  the  students  are  Neustadters ;  the 
soWn  professors  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  professor  of  the 
French  language,  military  men,  and  chiefly  ofScers  of  artillery, 
formed  in  the  long  studies  of  the  old  Bombardier  School 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  for  admission  are  examined 
are — 

1.  Algebra  and  Greometrjr,  Plane  and  Si^erical  Trigonometry. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  History. 

4.  Arms  and  Munitions. 

6.  Field  and  Permanent  Fortification. 

6.  Pioneering. 

7.  Rules  of  Drill  and  Exercises.   , 

8.  Manoeuvring. 

9.  Military  Drawing. 

10.  Military  Composition. 

11.  French. 

12.  To  be  able  to  speak  one  of  the  Austrian  national  languages,  and  to 

write  a  good  current  and  legible  hand. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at 
the  entrance  and  throughout  the  course,  are  that  it  is  distinctly 
competitive,  that  it  admits  very  young  officers,  and  that  while  the 
work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for  study  are  not  numerous.  In 
these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Prussian  Staff 
School,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  principle 
of  competition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out.  In  the  Austrian  school, 
the  students  are  placed  on  entering  in  the  order  which  their  entrance 
examination  has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  dur- 
ing their  stay.  On  leaving  the  school,  their  respective  places  are 
again  determined,  and  they  have  a  claim  for  appointments  in  the 
staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  placed  on  leaving 
the  school. 

Their  relative  places  on  leaving  the  school  are  assigned  to  them, 
as  we  were  assured,  very  carefully,  and,  after  much  consultation  in 
every  case  among  the  professors ;  but  this  is  not  done  by  marks, 
nor  by  any  minute  system  of  testing  intellectual  qualifications,  but 
an  estimate  is  formed  upon  the  whole  work  of  the  two  years,  both 
on  the  studies  in  the  school  and  the  practice  in  the  field, — of  the 
studcnt*s  comparative  fitness,  as  an  officer^  for  the  work  of  the  Btaff, 
"  Wc  try  to  estimate  the  whole  man,"  was  the  expression  used  to 
us,  "  whether  he  will  make  a  good  Colonnen-fuhrer'^  (a  good  man  to 
direct  a  regiment  on  a  march,)  as  was  said  elsewhere.  This  general 
estimate  was  preferred  to  that  of  marks,  on  the  ground  that  the  lat- 
ter might  give  too  much  weight  to  the  more  appreciable,  i.  e.,  simply 
intellectual  qualities. 

The  students  do  not  at  present  live  within  the  establishment,  but 
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are  to  do  80  when  the  new, ones,  building,  are  ready.  They  be^pn 
their  lectures  at  half-past  seven  and  end  at  one  or  three  o'clock  on 
alternate  days,  going  to  the  riding-school  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
days  when  their  morning's  work  ends  at  one.  Thirty  hones  are 
kept  for  their  use. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  during  the  first  year  consist  of — 

1.  Military  Drawing  and  the  Studj  of  Ground  and  PosLtiona 

2.  Higher  Tactics. 

3.  Staff  Duties. 

4.  French  Language  and  Literature. 
6.  Riding. 

And  those  of  the  second  y^r  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Military  Drawing,  and  the  Study  of  Ground  and  Positions. 

2.  Military  Geography. 

3.  Principles  of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  representations  of  some  of  the 

most  instructive  campaigns. 

4.  French  Language  and  literature. 

5.  Riding. 

The  students  arc  occupied  at  the  school  about  eight  hours  daily, 
and  their  chief  work  is  military  drawing  and  topography.  We 
went  into  the  room  where  the  students  of  both  years  were  working 
together  at  drawings  and  plans  under  an  artillery  officer,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  plans  were 
modeled  in  soap,  the  hachures  being  marked  very  elaborately,  so 
that  the  models  and  drawings  might  closely  correspond.  We 
also  attended  a  lecture  of  the  second  class  in  military  geography. 
A  student  traced  out  on  the  blackboard  the  line  of  the  Western 
Alps,  and  was  examined  very  closely  on  the  smaller  passes,  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  bases  of  operations  for  armies  on  both  sides.  The 
answers  were  very  minute,  and  given  with  the  greatest  readiness ; 
and  we  understood  the  question  to  be  taken  at  random,  and  not  to 
be  a  prepared  one.* 

*  It  may  be  desirmble  to  five  some  ppecimeiw,  taken  from  the  official  accoant  of  the  ichool, 
of  the  qaentiona  pat  at  the  ezaminationa  for  admliaion, 
I.  Viva  voce. 

1.  Mathematics: — 

Give  an  explanation  of  geometrical  ■eriee,  and  a  proof  or  the  feneral  formula. 
How  ia  the  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle  determined  1    How  are  the  triffo. 
nometrical  functions  of  the  different  quadrants  of  the  circle  Indicated  1 

2.  Geography:— 

What  is  meant  by  the  baekboiu  of  Europe  t    What  states  does  it  pass  through  1 

The  source  of  the  Elbe ;  its  principal  feeders f 
8.  History: — 

Describe  fenerally  the  wars  of  Charles  V. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  Battle  of  Leipxif . 
4.  Arms  and  Manitions  :— 

What  Is  the  material  of  sword  blades  f  how  are  they  made  and  proved  f 

How  are  gun  carriages  made  for  Held  and  siege  guns  t 

What  kinds  of  hollow  stioC  %n  ossd  In  the  Austrian  artiUory,  and  on  what  do  tbcir 
cffceta  dcpandl 
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The  fftadent  oflScera  attending  the  school  are  called  upon  to  eenre 
in  those  arms  to  which  they  do  not  helong.  For  this  purpose  they 
join  the  troops  of  the  garrison  of  Vienna  daring  Jane,  Jaly,  An- 
gast,  and  September,  and  if  they  belong  to  the  infimtry  they  go 
through  all  the  exercises  of  the  cavalry  in  one  year,  and  of  the  ar- 
tillery in  another.  If  they  belong  to  the  cavalry,  they  go  in  the 
same  manner  through  the  exercises  of  in£uitry  and  artillery.  After 
going  throagh  this  practice,  they  have  to  take  command  of  a  bat- 
tery, of  a  sqaadron  of  cavalry,  and  of  a  division  of  in£uitry. 

The  month  of  May  is  devoted  in  the  first  year  to  an  expedition 
for  practice  in  surveying  the  country,  and  in  the  second,  for  making 
reconnaissances,  &c 

October  is  a  vacation  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  it  is  taken 
up  with  the  final  examination  before  leaving. 

The  officers  acting  as  professors  receive  600  florins,  about  60/. 
annualljif  besides  their  pay. 

Immediately  after  the  final  examination,  if  there  are  any  vacan- 
cies in  the  staff  corps,  the  pupils  receive  appointments  in  order 
of  merit,  and  are  at  the  same  time  made  captiuns.  In  proof  of  their 
receiving  appointments  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  we  were  told  by 
Colonel  Scudier  that  the  last  ten  vacancies  in  the  staff  corps  were 
filled  up  out  of  the  twelve  students  who  had  just  left  the  school 

5.  Field  and  Permanent  Fortification : — 

How  is  a  trench  made  1 
flow  ia  a  parapet  bailt  1 
What  doea  a  front  of  fortification  eonaiat  of  1  what  it  the  diapoaition  of  the  arreral 

lineal  wliat  paru  protect  the  principal  rampart  1  what  ia  the  form  of  the  llankal 

and  how  ii  the  main  ditch  made) 
What  It  meant  by  detached  work*  t  where  are  thej  placed  1 
What  are  the  beat  arranfeaaenlt  for  the  tucceatful  defense  of  a  fortrtat  1 

6.  Pioneer  Service  : — 

How  are  two  beama  of  the  aama  dimendoot  fattened  tofether  in  the  tame  dirto- 

tioni 
How  are  mapennon  hridjtaa  pot  ap  Y 

7.  Bnlea  for  Drill  and  Exerciae : — 

(a.)  Infantry. 

Wheelinf  during  a  march. 
Porminf  of  cloae  battalion  column. 
<6.^  Cavalry. 

Marching  in  fllea  and  foura. 
Forming  line  from  the  flank  to  the  front  and  rear, 
(e.)  Artillery. 

Interrala  and  diatancaa  in  a  battery, 
n.   Paperwork. 
'    In  Mathematics : — 

1.  Prove  that  in  every  triangle  the  tquare  of  the  one  tide  la  equal  to  the  aum  of  the 

tquarea  of  the  two  other  tidea,  lett  twice  the  product  of  theaa  two,  muhipUad 
by  the  coeine  of  the  angle  they  InekMe. 

2.  If  the  hypothenuae  ia  33,  and  one  angle  96^  iS*  18*,  find  the  oCber  angla  and  tba 

perpendicular, 
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One  of  these  was  only  a  second  lieutenant,  and  in  order  to  make 
him  a  captain,  (the  rank  required  for  the  staff  corps,)  the  Emperor 
promoted  him  to  be  a  first  lieutenant  immediately,  and  to  be  a  cap- 
tain within  three  days  afterwards.  This  double  promotion  was  on 
the  ground  of  great  merit 

If  an  officer  finds  no  vacancy  in  the  staff  corps  ready  for  him,  he 
must  return  to  hb  regiment  and  wait  as  an  attache.  But  if  a  second 
lieutenant,  he  is  entitled  immediately  to  a  step  of  rank,  and  if  a 
lieutenant,  after  three  years'  service  he  is  made  a  captain,  although 
ho  may  not  even  then  be  attached  to  the  staff  corps. 

There  are  to  be  eighty  of  these  attaches  to  the  staff.  Their  num- 
ber at  present  amounts  to  only  thirteen. 

With  regard  to  special  aids>de-camp,  generals  are  allowed  to 
choose  their  own,  without  examination,  but  with  this  limitation,  the 

officer  chosen  must  not  be  a  relation.* 

f 

*  The  following  shows  the  nature  of  the  Report  presented  by  the  ezaroioen  apoo  an  OIHcer 
examined  for  admission.    It  is  called  the  Pr^furngt-Aett  and  is  sent  into  the  Supierae  War  De- 
partment, that  is,  to  the  Fourth  Section. 
Form  No.  I.  fives  the  name,  afe,  rank,  and  lenfth  of  service  oi  the  Oandidale  (Lieut.  R.  B.) 
Form  No.  II. : — a  Oral  Examination. 

1.  Mathematics,  -  •    Very  good. 

S.  Geography,  •  Very  good. 

3.  History,    -  •    Very  good,  knowledgt  thoroufh,  statements  lofiod. 

4.  Arms  and  Munitions,  -  Excellent;  acqoaintad  with  the  very  detaib. 

5.  Field  and  Permanent  Fortification,  Both  satisfactory. 
0.  Pioneer  Service,  -  •  .    Very  good. 

7.  Drill  and  Exercise  Rules—  - 

Infantry,  ...  Very  good. 

Cavalry,  -  Not  thorough. 

Artillery,  ...  Good. 

8.  ManOBuvrtng,  •  •  Excellent. 

0.  French,    >  ■  *  .   Translates  without  difflculty  frons  French  into  Ger^ 

man,  and  Gefaaan  into  Franeb.    Not  much  pno- 
tice  in  speakinf . 
10.  National  languages,         •>  -    Speaks  good  Dohenian. 

*.  Paper  Work— 

1.  Mathematics,       ...    Jte.  k^. 
c.  Accomplishments- 
Writing. 

Military  Drawing. 
Rbmarxi.— Lieutenant  R.  H.  is  a  pupil  of  the  Neustadt  Academy,  of  much  natural  talent,  and 
quick  apprehension.    His  way  of  expressing  himself  is  quick  and  lofical,  and  shows  a  dear  bead. 
He  has  a  fair  military  bearing,  and  prepossessiuf  appearance.    He  gives  every  hope  oi  provinf  a 
useful  OfBeer  of  the  Staff,  and  deserves  admission  into  the  War  SebooL 
Form  No.  IIL  gives  the  questions  actually  put,  as  in  the  note  on  the  praoedinf  pagn. 

(Signed)      


Y.   THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION 

SMood  Artick. 


What  Ljcurgus  thought  most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  a  city,  was  principle  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of  the 
people.  This  would  remain  immovable,  as  resting  on  inclination,  and  be 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  tie  ;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
For  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
youth — ^which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  he  began  with  it  at  the  very  source.  Plutarcb. 

You  [Athenians]  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by 
raising  the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it 
is  better  that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  the  abject 
slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses.  Epictetus. 

That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
legislator's  attention,  can  not  be  a  doubt,  since  education  first  molds,  and 
afterwards  sustains  the  various  modes  of  government  The  better  and 
more  perfect  the  systems  of  education,  the  better  and  more  perfect  the 
plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.  In  this  im- 
portant object,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned; 
and  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  common  work  for  one  common  purpose, 
their  education  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  consent,  and  not 
abandoned  to  the  blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice. 

Aristotlb. 

What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
attention,  than  knowledge ;  what  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
tion ?  Is  calmness  or  serenity  of  mind  the  object  of  our  ^shes  ?  What 
so  likely  to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables  us 
to  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner  ?  Or  do  we  esteem  above  all  things 
unsullied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue  ?  Either  the  study  and  acquisi- 
tion of  wisdom  point  out  the  path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  of 
these  distinctions.  Cicero. 

By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  common  people  become  public  ministers ; 
without  learning,  the  sons  of  public  ministers  become  mingled  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Chinese  maxim, 

I  promised  God,  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child 
as  a  being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for 
him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  provide.  Dimter.    Autobiography. 
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Education  makes  the  man ;  that  alone  is  the  parent  of  every  yirtue ;  it 
is  the  most  sacred,  the  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  neg- 
lected thing  in  eveiy  country.  Montesquieu. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  a  parish  only,  nor  for  the  mere  local  interests 
that  the  law  wills  that  every  native  of  France  shall  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  social  and  civilized  life,  without  which  human  intelli- 
gence sinks  into  stupidity,  and  often  into  brutality.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  state  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  because 
liberty  can  never  be  certain  and  complete,  unless  among  a  people  suf- 
ficiently enlightened  to  listen  on  every  emergency  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and 
social  stability.  As  every  principle  in  our  Government  is  founded  on 
justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop 
their  understandings,  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  our 
constitutional  government,  and  secure  its  stability.  M.  Guizot. 

The  education  required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give  them  the 
full  command  of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  which  will 
call  into  play  their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection ;  which  will  make 
thinking  and  reasonable  beings  of  the  mere  creatures  of  impulse,  preju- 
dice and  passion ;  that  which  in  a  moral  sense  will  give  them  objects  of 
pursuits  and  habits  of  conduct  favorable  to  their  own  happiness,  and  to 
that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form  a  part ;  which,  by  multi- 
plying the  means  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  diminish 
the  temptations  of  vice  and^ensuality ;  which,  in  the  social  relations  of 
life,  and  as  connected  with\bjects  of  legislation,  will  teach  them  the 
identity  of  the  individual  with  the  general  interest;  that  which,  in  the 
physical  sciences — especially  those  of  chemistry  and  mechanics — ^will 
make  them  masters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  give  them  powers  which 
even  now  tend  to  elevate  the  moderns  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  the 
demi-gods  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and  more,  should  be  embraced  in  that 
scheme  of  education  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  statesman  to  give,  or 
of  a  great  nation  to  receive ;  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object,  thus  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and  leading  to 
results,  the  practical  benefits  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  im- 
agination to  exaggerate,  will  not  be  considered  an  Utopian  scheme. 

E.  H.  HiCKSON.     *•  Westminster  Heview.^ 

Did  I  know  the  name  of  the  legislator,  who  first  conceived  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  common  schools,  I  should  pay  to  his  memory  the 
highest  tribute  of  reverence  and  regard.  I  should  feel  for  him  a  much 
higher  veneration  and  respect,  than  I  do  for  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the 
celebrated  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  I  should  revere  him  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race ;  because  he  has  been  the  author 
of  a  provision,  which,  if  it  should  be  adopted  in  every  country,  would 
produce  a  happier  and  more  important  influence  on  the  human  charac- 
ter, than  any  institution  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised. 

Judge  Swift. 
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If  yon  suffer  jonr  people  to  be  ill  educated,  aud  their  mtnnera  to  be 
corrupted  firom  their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  for  their  crimes  to 
which  their  first  education  disposed  them,  what  else  is  to  be  concluded 
from  this  but  that  you  first  make  thieves,  and  then  punish  them? 

Though  there  be  not  many  in  every  city  which  be  exempt  and  dis- 
charged of  all  other  labors,  and  appointed  only  to  lemming — that  is  to 
say,  such  in  whom,  even  from  their  very  childhood,  they  have  perceived 
a  singular  towardness,  a  fine  wit,  and  a  mjnd  apt  to  good  learning — ^yet 
all  in  their  childhood  be  instructed  in  learning.  -  And  the  better  part  of 
the  people,  both  men  and  women,  throughout  all  their  whole  life,  do  be- 
stow in  learning  those  spare  hours  which  we  said  they  have  vacant  from 
bodily  labors.  Su  Thomas  Moorb.     Utopict. 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern, 
will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education ;  to  teach  the  people 
faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  jus- 
tice ;  not  to  admire  wealth,  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ; 
to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace, 
liberty  and  safety.     Milton.    Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonvsealth, 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Among  us — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Can  not  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  precept, 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trained* 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age.  Wobdswobtb. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  I  in  the  way 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

Bjut  in  their  industry  ? 
Thy  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast  ? 

Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 

If  in  this  flourishing  land 
There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 
Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy  I 

Where  squalid  poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth, 

And  on  her  withered  knees 
Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent  t      BoBm  SoixrtBR^ 
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Tbo  education  of  die  common  people  requires,  perhaps,  in  a  civiliied 
and  commercial  society,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than  that  of 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortune.    ♦    ^    ♦ 

They  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scarce 
afford  to  maintain  them  even  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
work,  they  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  sub- 
sistence. That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and  uniform,  as  to  give 
little  exercise  to  the  understanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labor 
is  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and 
less  inclination  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else.     *    *    * 

For  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  and 
can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  these  most  essential  parts  of  education.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,  by  establishing  in  every  par- 
ish or  district  a  little  school  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward 
so  moderate,  that  even  a  common  laborer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  be- 
ing partly  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  was  wholly, 
or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his 
business.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  fiicultics  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mu- 
tilated and  deformed  in  a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
human  nature.  Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  state,  how- 
ever, derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruction.  The 
more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  en- 
thusiasm and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  frequently 
occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable, 
and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  tlleir  lawful  superiors,  and  they 
arc  therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more 
disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  interested 
complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less 
apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures of  government  In  free  countries,  where  the  safety  of  government 
depends  very  much  upon  the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may 
form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it 
Adam  Smith.     Wealth  ofNalions,  Book  F.,  Education  of  Youth, 

But  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  con- 
sist in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest  This  is 
peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to 
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raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  uncultivated  can  not  be  com' 
petent  judges  of  cultivation.  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser 
and  better,  usually  desire  it  least;  and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  inca- 
pable of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continuallj 
happen,  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the 
means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requiring  improve- 
ment having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what 
they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
any  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well-intentioned  and 
tolerably  civilized  government  may  think  without  presumption  that  it 
does  or  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the 
community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of 
offering  better  education  and  better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  select 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things,  which  it  is  admissible  in 
principle  that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is 
one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules 
may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain 
primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  all  human  beings  born  into  the  community  should 
acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  de* 
pend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to 
do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty ;  toward  the  children  them- 
selves, and  toward  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all 
liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise 
of  government,  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done, 
without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be 
accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 

John  Stuabt  Mill.    Political  Econamy^  v.  9,  §  8. 

That  the  people  should  be  well  educated  is  in  itself  a  good  .thing :  and 
the  state  ought  therefore  to  promote  this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without 
any  sacrifice  of  its  primary  object  The  education  of  the  people,  con- 
ducted on  those  principles  of  morality  which  are  common  to  all  the  forms 
of  Christianity,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end 
for  which  government  exists ;  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  rulers. 

Thomas  Babbington  Macaulet.     Church  and  State, 

Athens,  by  this  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  bre^  up, 

within  the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 

years,  within  the  memory  of  one  man's  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in 

war,  for  worthiness,  wisdom,  learning,  as  scarce  to  be  matchable,  no  not 

in  the  state  of  Rome,  in  the  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years,  when 

it  flourished  much.  AfiCBiJt.    ScluKA.'nuMUfr* 
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It  is  certain,  that  as  things  now  stand,  the  two  great  parties  into  wbicli 
the  community  is  unhappily  split  upon  this  mighty  question,  are  resolved 
that  we  should  have  no  system  of  education  at  all — ^no  National  Plan  for 
Training  Teachers,  and  thereby  making  the  schools  that  stud  the  country 
all  over,  deserve  the  name  they  bear — no  national  plan  for  training  young 
children  to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby  rooting  out  crimes  from  the 
land.  And  this  interdict,  under  which  both  parties  join  in  laying  their 
country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred  interests 
of  religion.  Of  religion  I  Oh,  gracious  God  I  Was  ever  the  name  of  thy 
holy  ordinances  so  impiously  profaned  before?  Was  ever  before,  thy 
best  gift  to  man — his  reason — so  bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  savage 
intolerance,  or  wild  fanaticism  ;  bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  light 
thou  hast  caused  to  shine  before  his  steps ;  bewildered  so  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  any  and  every  religion  must  flourish  best  in  the  tutored  mind, 
and  that  by  whomsoever  instructed  in  secular  things,  thy  word  can  bet- 
ter be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned  through  neglect  to 
the  execrable  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit? 

And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers,  any  longer  pause^ 
any  more  hesitate,  before  they  mend  their  ways,  and  attempt,  though 
late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties?  Or  shall  we, 
calling  ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improvement  balance  any  longer, 
upon  some  party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined 
scruple,  when  the  means  are  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do 
that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of  God,  most  beneficial  to  man  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  said  that  between  the  claims  of  contending  factions  in 
church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stands  paralyzed,  and  puts  not  forth 
its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  Providence  under  its  care,  lest 
offense  be  given  to  some  of  the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder  its  ears 
with  their  noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their 
controversies  ?  Lawgivers  of  England  I  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care  I  Be 
well  assured,  that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  of 
Constantinople,  where  the  council  disputed  on  a  text^  while  the  enemy, 
the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a 
token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  universal  scorn  which 
all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you  stand  still  and 
suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman — suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil, 
all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  who  cov- 
ers over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls 
on  which  he  preys — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — 
stand  still  and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe 
your  indolence,  that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon 
the  far  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game,  you  can 
turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes ! 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — in  the  eyes 
of  some  insignificant  Thb  Schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primcT,  agaVnat  ^<&  bic\<^«c  Vh  t>aSiMmform.  array. 
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When  the  rich  man  is  cftlled  from  the  possession  of  his  treasures,  he 
diTides  them,  as  he  will,  among  his  children  and  heirs.  But  an  equal 
Providence  deals  not  so  with  the  living  treasures  of  the  mind.  There  are 
children  just  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  obscuritj,  in  town  and  in  coun- 
try, who  have  inherited  nothing  but  poverty  and  health,  who  will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  striving  in  generous  contention  with  the  great  intellects  of 
the  land.  Our  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble,  in  the  village  or  in  the  city, 
to  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  influence  and  honor.  And  it  is  left  for 
each,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  talent ;  by  watching  with  an  eagle'i 
eye,  for  every  chance  of  in)provement ;  by  bounding  forward,  like  a  grey* 
hound,  at  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  honorable  opportunity;  by  redeem* 
ing  time,  defying  temptation,  and  scorning  pleasure  to  make  himself 
useful,  honored,  and  happy.  Edwabd  Everett. 

It  is  a  noble  and  beautifbl  idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  for  the 
unborn  millions  of  the  West ;  of  anticipating  their  good  by  a  sort  of  pa- 
rental providence ;  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and  the  territo- 
rial development  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the 
land  titles  derived  from  the  public  domain,  and  making  school  reserva- 
tions and  road  reservations  essential  parts  of  that  policy. 

Galxb  Gushino. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  urged  that  a  general  tax  on  property,  for  this  ob- 
ject, (Public  Schools,)  would  fall  on  many  who  have  no  children,  and  is 
therefore  unjust  Garry  out  the  principle  of  this  objection,  and  it  would 
overthrow  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  One  would  say  that  he  never 
uses  the  public  roads,  and  therefore  he  must  not  be  taxed  for  theuL 
Another  never  goes  out  in  the  evening,  and.  therefore  must  not  be  taxed 
for  lighting  the  streets.  Another  denies  the  right  of  all  government  and 
prefers  to  be  without  any  protection  but  that  of  virtue,  he  must  not  be 
taxed  for  courts  and  legislatures.  But  taxation,  we  apprehend,  is  never 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  wants  it  for  his  direct  benefit, 
but  that  the  public  wants  it ;  for  the  public  has  a  right  in  all  property 
as  truly  as  the  individual,  and  may  draw  upon  it  for  its  own  uses.  And 
one  of  these  uses  is  the  education  of  the  youth ;  for  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the  State,  as  they  do  to  the 
fkmily  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Roman  States — all  those  ancient  fabrics  that  rose  in  the 
youth  time  of  nature — we  see  the  State  to  be  naturally  endowed  With  a 
real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making  it  the  first  care  of  her  founders 
and  constitutions,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  youth.  And  why  should 
she  not  ?  These  are  her  heroes  of  the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and 
justice,  her  voters  on  whose  shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her 
productive  hands,  her  sentinels  of  order,  her  reliance  for  the  security  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Db.  H.  BuSBHBUb 
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For  augmenting  the  aggregate  amount  of  intelligence  and  mental 
power,  in  any  community,  the  grandest  instrumentality  erer  yet  devised 
is  the  institution  of  Common  Schools.  The  Common  School  realizes  all 
the  &cts,  or  fables,  whichever  they  may  be,  of  the  Divining  Rod.  It 
tries  its  experiments  over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and  wherever  a 
buried  fountain  of  genius  is  flowing  in  the  darkness  below,  it  brings  it 
above,  and  pours  out  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Among  mankind, 
hitherto,  hardly  one  person  in  a  million  has  had  any  chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  faculties.  Hence,  whatever  poets,  orators,  phi- 
losophers, divines,  inventors  or  philanthropists,  may  have  risen  up  to 
bless  the  world,  they  have  all  risen  from  not  mpre  than  one  millionth  part 
of  the  race.  The  minds  of  the  rest,  though  equally  endowed  with  talent, 
genius  and  benevolence,  have  lain  outside  the  scope  of  availibility  for 
good.  These  millions,  with  the  exception  of  the  units,  have  been  drudges, 
slaves,  cattle  ;  their  bodies  used,  their  souls  unrecognized.  Ah,  nowhere 
else  have  there  been  such  waste  and  loss  of  treasure,  as  in  the  waste  and 
loss  of  the  Human  Faculties.  All  spendthrift  profusions,  all  royal  prodi- 
galities, are  parsimony  and  niggardliness,  compared  with  the  ungathered, 
abandoned  treasures  of  the  human  soul.  As  civilization  has  advanced, 
perhaps  one  child  in  a  hundred  thousand,  and,  in  more  favored  nations, 
one  child  in  ten  thousand,  has  been  admitted  to  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge.  'Forthwith,  the  mcfn  capable  of  constructing  the  institutions 
or  th|  engines  of  human  improvement  and  adornment  appeared ;  and  in 
numbers,  too,  far  beyond  the  proportionate  share  of  the  constituencies 
from  which  they  sprang.  But  if,  instead  of  striking  the  fetters  of  prohi- 
bition from  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  from  one  in  ten  thousand, 
those  fetters  are  stricken  from  all,  and  incitements  to  exertion  and  aids 
to  self-development  are  supplied  to  all ;  then,  immediately,  quick  as  water 
gushes  from  unsealed  fountains,  Shermans  rise  up  from  the  shoemaker^s 
bench,  Beechers  come  from  the  blacksmith^s  anvil,  and  Bowditches  and 
Franklins  from  the  ship-chandler*s  and  the  tallow-chandler*s  shop,  and  a 
new  galaxy  shines  forth  over  all  the  Armament  of  genius.  These  are 
truths  which  the  uneducated  nations  do  not  understand  ; — ^truths  too, 
which  the  caste-men,  whether  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  do  not  wish  to 
understand.  Horace  Mann.    Inaugural  at  Antioch  College, 

The  theory  of  our  government  is, — not  that  all  men,  however  unfit, 
shall  be  voters, — but  that  every  man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a  voter.  Education  must  bring  the 
practice  as  near  as  possible  to  the  theory.  As  the  children  now  are,  so 
will  the  sovereigns  soon  be.  How  can  we  expect  the  fabric  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  stand,  if  vicious  materials  are  daily  wrought  into  its  frame- 
work? Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal  offi- 
cers, intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators,  or  competent  judges 
of  legislation, — in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end,  it  must  be  universal  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge.  Hokacb  Mank. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  Tourth  Period,  from  1800  to  1838,  we 
add  a  few  facts,  which  may  serve  as  notes  to  the  preceding. 

JouN  IIiGGiNSON  the  first  teacher  in  Hartford  of  whom  we  have 
any  information,  was  born  in  England,  August  6th,  1616,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  father.  Rev.  Francis  Iligginson,  first  minister  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1629.  He  removed  to  Hartford  early  after 
the  first  settlement,  and  was  a  possessor  of  land  there  in  1689.  After 
leaving  Hartford,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  chaplain  at  Saybrook 
fort ;  was  afterward  assistant  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  at  Guilford,  and  sub- 
sequently his  father's  successor  at  Salem,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1708,  at  the  age  of  92,  having  been  a  minister  72  years. 
His  colleague,  Rev.  N.  Noyes,  in'  an  elegy  upon  him,  says : — he 

"  For  rich  array  cared  not  a  fig, 
^  And  wore  Elisha^s  periwig ; 

At  ninety-three  had  comely  face, 
Adorned  witli  majesty  and  grace  ; — 
Before  he  went  among  the  dead, 
His  cbildrens'  children  children  had." 

He  was  succeeded  at  Hartford,  probably  immediately,  by  a  Mr. 
Collins,  whom  Winthrop  calls  "a  young  scholar,  full  of  zeal,  <kc.*'  He 
had  been  preaching  at  St.  Christoj)her's  or  Barbadoes,  with  considera- 
ble eflfect,  and  brought  some  of  his  converts  with  him.  Hear- 
ing of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson's  opinions  while  at  Hartford,  he 
warned  a  friend  against  tliem,  but  upon  himself  m<9eting  her,  at  once 
became  her  disciple,  and  afterward  her  son-in-law.  He  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  together  with  her  and  her  family,  in  1643. 

William  Andrews,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
next  teacher  of  whom  any  thing  is  known.  He  is  the  first  mentioned 
in  Hartford  town  records;  where,  date,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  he 
shall  be  paid  sixteen  pounds  a  year  as  salary.  The  site  of  his  resi- 
dence is  now  within  the  area  of  the  Ceitral  Park,  being  the  north 
corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Trinity  Place. 

After  Andrews,  the  next  known  teacher  was  Caleb  Watson,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1661.  He  taught  for  many  years; 
from  shortly  after  1670  to  (probably)  near  his  death,  in  1725.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  during  a  portion  of  this 
early  period,  "  Goody  Betts"  kept  a  dame  school  in  the  city.  She 
was  cotcmporary  with  Higginson, 
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PERIOD  y. 
FEOM  1842  TO  1845. 

Governor  Cleveland,  in  bis  annual  Message  to  the  Legislature  in 
1843,  refers  in  terms  of  congratulation  and  commendation  to  the  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  School  Fund,  which,  under  the  present  and 
skillful  administration  of  the  Commissioner,  "  has  reached  the  aggre- 
gate of  $124,890.50,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  person 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.''  The  Legislature  passed  an  act 
relating  to  the  division  of  property  belonging  to  a  district,  which 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  districts.  Twelve  resolutions  re- 
mitting forfeiture  of  school  moneys  were  passed. 

Governor  Baldwin  in  his  annual  Message  in  1844,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature,  introduces  the  subject  of  education  as  follows: — 

Our  institutions  of  learning,  from  the  primary  schools  to  those  of  the  highest 
order  for  mental  culture  and  discipline,  have,  in  common  with  the  institutions  of 
religion,  been  objects  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  frr  m  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history.  And  it  is  doubtless  to  the  benign  influence  they  have  ex- 
erted, from  generation  to  generation,  over  the  minds  and  habits  of  our  youth,  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  all  that  gives  value  to  our  social  system,  or  safety  in  its 
administration.  In  a  government  like  ours,  where  suffrage  is  nearly  universal ; 
where  privileged  classes  among  the  electors  are  unknown ;  and  where  all  the 
avenues  to  distinction  are  open  alike  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  of  the  ricll ; — 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  population  is  equally  essential  to  the  correct  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  enactment  For  however  well  de- 
vised may  bo  the  laws  of  a  state  to  secure  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  from 
invasion,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  community  where  every  elector  may  be  called  to 
apply  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  juror,  unless  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  is  in 
harmony  with  the  laws,  they  will  afford  but  a  feeble  protection  from  injustice  and 
crime.  It  is  in  the  schools  of  New  England  that  those  habits  of  subordination 
and  of  reverenoe  for  the  laws  have  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  her  youth,  hy 
which  they  have  generally  been  characterized  and  distinguished  wherover  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  borne  them. 

The  school  fund  of  this  state,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  provident  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  of«our  statc-smen  of  a  former  generation,  reserving,  while  yet 
in  their  power,  a  portion  of  our  western  lands,  for  this  noble  object,  now  amounts 
$3,051,4:23.77.  The  dividend  distributed  to  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has 
been  $1.40  for  each  scholar  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  amount- 
ing to  $1 17,717.60,  in  addition  to  the  income  of  the  deposit  fund  appropriated  to 
this  object  in  the  several  towns. 

Notwithstanding  this  munificent  provision  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  that  there  were  in  the  State  of  Counecti- 
out  in  the  year  1840,  five  hundred  and  twenty hbIx  persons  of  mature  age  who 
were  unable  to  read  and  write.  What  proportion  oi^  this  number,  if  any,  were 
natives  of  the  state,  the  census  affords  us  no  means  of  determining. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  6ut  system  of  common  schools  should  be  improved 
and  perfected,  until  by  a  regular  gradation  from  the  primary  school  to  the  highest 
seminary,  the  means  of  education  which  they  afford  shall  be  such,  that  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  learning  may  be  imparted  to  all  of  our  youth,  but  that  the 
higher  attainments  in  literature  and  science  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  those 
whose  talents  and  inclination  may  fit  them  for  such  pursuits.  Then  will  our  chil- 
dren, as  they  grow  up  together  in  every  oommunity,  and  form  their  characters  in 
the  same  institutions,  be  practically  taught  that  great  lesson  of  republican  equality, 
which,  while  it  holds  every  citizen  in  strict  subordination  to  the  laws,  recognixes 
no  other  distinctions  than  such  as  superior  intelligence  and  virtue  confer. 
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It  givei  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  jtate  that  the  salntary  inflnence  exerted  npoa 
oar  public  schools  by  tho  late  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  indefatigable  effortfi 
of  their  Secretary,  still  continues  to  be  felt,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  thm 
cause  of  education,  by  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  all  our  districts  the  reaolti 
of  the  cxpericnc'e  of  other  enlightened  states  and  countries. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  prosperity  of  public  schools,  and  seminaries  of  erwj 
grade,  is  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  our  constituents,  as  well  as  with  tba 
glory  and  honor  of  the  state,  I  shall  cordially  cooperate  in  any  measures  whiob 
your  wisdom  may  devise  for  its  promotion. 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
on  Education  reported  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  passed : 

Retolvedj  That  his  Excellency  tho  Governor  of  this  State  be,  and  he  hereby  is 
authorizi'd  and  empowered  to  nominate  a  committee  of  nine  persons  in  this  statet^ 
to  be  and  to  constitute  a  committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of  education  to  tlia 
next  General  Assembly. 

Resolved,  That  tho  person  first  named  on  this  committee  shall  be  chairman 
thereof — and  that  this  committee,  when  oonstituted,  shall  take  into  consideratioa 
tho  state  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  and  of  tho  public  mind  respeoting 
them,  together  with  such  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement  as  to  thoai 
may  seem  calculated  substantially  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  schools  and  tha 
interests  of  education  generally  in  the  state,  and  shall  report  their  doings  hereui 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Visitors  in  the  several  school  societies  shall  lodge 
with  the  clerks  of  their  respective  societies  such  returns  of  tho  condition  of  each 
common  school  within  their  limits,  in  such  particulars  and  at  such  times  as  the 
conmiittoe,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolu^on,  shall  specify  and  direct,  to- 
gether witli  a  written  report  of  their  own  doings,  with  such  observations  as  their 
experience  and  n.'flection  may  suggest ;  and  said  clerks  shall,  at  the  expense  of  tho 
s^'veral  schodi  societies,  transmit  the  same,  when  required,  to  the  chairman  of  tho 
committee  above  nunicd. 

Resolved,  That  the  Ontroller  of  Publio  Accounts  be  directed  to  draw  an 
order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  chairman  of  said 
cotntiiittee,  to  be  by  him  applied  for  time  and  expenses  of  said  committee,  and  in 
renmneration  thereof,  after  the  purposes  for  which  said  committee  lias  been  raised, 
shall  have  been  aeconiplished. 

The  Committee  a])pointcd  under  these  Resolutions  consisted  of  John 
T.  Norton,  Seth  P.  Beers,  C.  W.  Rockwell,  Isaac  W.  Stuart,  Jolm 
Johnston,  Samuel  Nichols,  William  T.  Russell,  and  Edward  Eldridge. 
This  Committee  attended  to  its  duties,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Governor  Baldwin,  in  his  annual  Message  in  1845,  remarks  : — 

The  subject  of  popular  education,  always  of  vital  interest  in  a  republican  gor- 
ernmcnt,  will  never  cease,  I  trust,  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  Blessed  with  a  munificent  fund, 
amounting  $2,051,42.3.77,  which  distributed  during  the  past  year  $117,730JM> 
among  the  1,658  school  districts  into  which  our  territory  is  divided,  the  people  of 
this  favored  state  have  a  solemn  trust  to  perform,  involving  deep  responsibility  to 
future  generations,  as  well  as  to  the  present,  for  its  faithful  execution.  It  will 
never  be  fulfilled  in  its  spirit,  until  the  standard  of  education  in  our  common 
schools  is  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  which  the  ample  means  at 
our  command  will  enable  us  to  attain.  A  committee  api^ointed  under  the  rcsoln- 
tion  of  the  last  session,  to  take  into  consideration  tho  state  of  common  schools  ani 
the  interests  of  education  generally  in  Connecticut,  will  submit  to  you  the  resolt 
of  their  investigiitions.  The  intelligence  of  the  committee,  no  less  than  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  will  commend  their  report  to  your  attentive  oon- 
sideration. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  governor,  under  the  ReBolatiaa 
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of  1844,  8ubmitted  a  Report  of  64  pdges,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : — 

Your  committee  hoped  to  have  met  with  a  ready  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
visitors  and  clerks  of  the  school  societies.  They  reprt-'t  to  say,  however,  that,  of 
214  circulars  issued,  only  fidy-nine  have  been  replied  to. 

The  cause  of  this  neglect  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Greneral  Aasembly, 
in  a  reasonable  efCtyvt  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
ind.i^erence  to  the  subject,  and  an  unwillingness  to  do  any  thing  more  than  the 
law  imperatively  requires,  without  compensation.  This  fact,  alone,  afibrds  a 
forcible  reason  why  some  measures  should  be  adopted  to  revive  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  and  awakon  a  proper  interest  in  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. 

On  comparing  the  returns  now  received  with  those  made  by  the  same  societies 
in  1839,  40,  and  41,  your  committee  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  common  school  education  is  advancing  so  slowly  in  this  state,  that  its  progress 
is  scarcely  p'-reeptible.  Not  to  improve  at  all,  whilst  every  thing  is  progresdnff 
around  us,  is  in  cifect  to  go  baek.  In  183U^0,  and  41,  a  spirit  was  aroused,  and 
improvements  were  begun,  which  promised  to  carry  our  state  forward  in  the  career 
of  popular  education.  The  effects  of  these  efforts  are  still  visible  in  many  places. 
Whilst  in  others,  disappointment  has  succeeded  to  defeat,  and  many  who  were 
willing  to  devote  talent,  time,  and  money,  in  order  to  give  the  poorest  child  in 
the  state  a  thorough,  common  school  education,  have  been  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair. 

Besides  the  evidonco  of  these  facts,  afforded  by  the  returns,  your  committee 
are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  by  extensive  personal  observation  and  inquiry. 
The  supervision  of  schools  by  committees,  is  not  nearly  as  thorough  now  as  it  was 
in  former  years,  nor  as  it  luid  become  more  recently  under  the  s}'stem  in  opera* 
tion  in  1830-40,  and  41. 

DEFECTS   IN   THE   BCDOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  Want  oj  well-qualified  Teachers. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  com- 
plaints, and  must  continue  to  be  an  evil,  greatly  hindering  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, until  teaching,  by  the  encouragement  it  receives  in  the  community,  becomes 
tL  profession. 

2.  Frequent  change  of  Teachers. — Most  of  the  schools  suffer  from  this  cause. 
In  consequence  of  the  almost  constant  changes,  common  school  cdocation  is  not 
progressive.  Year  after  year,  as  new  teachers  take  charge  of  schools,  the  same 
ground  is  gone  over  as  was  traveled  over  the  year  previous ;  and  parents  wonder 
that  their  children  make  no  greater  improvement :  or,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
conclude  that  they  have  loarned  all  that  they  can,  and  detain  them  from  school. 

3.  Want  of  compensation  to  School  Visitors. — The  frequent  mention  of  this 
in  tK^  reports,  is  an  indication  that  the  need  of  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
schools  is  very  generally  felt  amongst  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 

4.  Too  great  a  variety  of  Books. — This  is  a  crying  evil ;  subjecting  the  oom- 
manity  to  more  unnecessary  expense,  annually,  than  it  would  cost  to  support  a 
school  for  educating  teachers,  or  a  complete  superintendence  and  supervision  of 
schools,  by  means  of  state  and  town  superintendents  ;  bc>8ides  greatly  hindering 
the  onward  progress  of  the  children  in  knowledge.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  fewer 
classes  there  are  in  a  school,  the  more  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each. 

5.  Want  'of  Libraries^  Globes^  and  Philosophical  Apparatus^  cfc. — Notwith- 
standing the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  books,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  the  nrt  of  printing,  within  a  few  ycai*s,  and  notwithstanding  that 
science  and  art  have  furnished  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  at  such 
prices,  as  that  every  district  in  the  state  might  procure  them  without  inconven- 
ience ;  yet  these  admirable  auxiliaries  to  learning  are  found,  (out  of  the  cities,)  so 
&r  as  returns  arc  received,  only  in  ten  school  societies. 

6.  Poor  Scliool-houses,  ^c. — The  reports,  with  few  exceptions,  speak  of  ";wpr 
houseSy^^ — "  inconveniently  furnished^^^ — **  without  the  means  of  ventilation^'*^ — 
"  tVi  bad  repair,-^ — "  badly  located,^^ — and  "  without  out-houses.'^  These  are  all 
matters  of  importance,  and  entitled  to  serious  attention. 
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The  want  of  decent  out-honses  n  dlBgracefoI  to  a  civilized  commnnity.  Mott  of 
the  reports  say,  *^  wretched  out-houses ''  or  *'  none  at  allV  Some  large  and  re- 
spectable societies  report  *^  none  whatever?^  The  health  of  children  is  often 
seriously  injured  on  this  account,  as  they  are  frequently  prevented  answering  the 
calls  of  nature,  or  are  subjected  to  an  exposure  alike  detrimental  to  modesty  and 
good  morals. 

7.  Want  of  interest  in  Parents  and  Guardians. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  crown- 
ing  defect,  or  rather  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  connected  with  the  schools. 

8.  Small  School  Districts — Assessments  on  Children^  ^e. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  general,  small  districts  are  an  evil,  and  should  bo  avoided,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  A  capitation  tax  should  also  be  avoided,  as  it 
operates  often  in  keeping  the  children  of  the  poor  from  school. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN   THE    WAT   OF   IMFROVEMBNT. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  received,  and  a  due  comparison 
amongst  themselves  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  in  the  different  sections  which 
they  represent,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  great  change  can  be 
effected,  or  new  system  introduced  at  present,  with  fair  prospects  of  soocess. 
The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  have  already  been  alluded  to,  viz: — 

1.  A  lar^re  number,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people,  from  long  familiarity 
with,  are  blind  to  existing  evils;  and,  not  having  informed  themselves  of  the  state 
of  education  elsewhere,  are  of  opinion  that  our  schools  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  that  no  change  is  needed. 

2.  The  people  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  mostly  on  the  pub- 
lic for  the  support  of  common  schools,  thai  a  tax  is  looked  upon  as  unnecessary, 
fraudulent,  and  oppressive. 

To  these  must  be  added, — 

3.  That  in  this  state,  unlike  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  (and,  indeed,  all 
the  other  states,  so  far  as  your  committee  can  learn,)  the  cause  of  common 
school  education  is  connected  with  party  politics — a  thing  fatal  to  any  improve- 
ment in  schools,  especially  where  the  great  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced  as  in 
this  state. 

MEASURES  RECOMMENDED. 

Tour  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  two  improvements  can  and 
ought  to  be  made,  viz : — 

1.  Our  schools  arc  at  present  in  the  condition  of  a  body  without  a  head,  a  gov- 
ernment without  a  chief  ruler,  or  an  army  without  a  leader.  A  manufactory  can 
not  bo  successfully  managed  without  a  superintendent,  nor  a  farm  without  a  lead- 
ing mind  to  direct  its  operations.  Every  other  department  in  tho  state  has  its 
head.  Our  schools,  however,  in  which  80,000  children  are  in  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, intended  to  fit  them  for  active  life,  are  under  no  system  of  accountability. 
There  is  no  ono  to  whom  reference  can  be  made  of  disputed  questions.  No 
medium  of  communication  with  the  schools  through  which  information  can  be  ob- 
tained and  imparted.  No  means  for  infusing  life  and  animation,  and  none  for 
promoting  uniformity. 

Our  ancestors  wero  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould,  and  had  a  remarkable  unity  of 
purpose.  The  laws  respecting  education  were  strictly  enforced,  and  public  opin- 
ion would  not  tolerate  neglect  to  educate  children.  That  state  of  things  has,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  passed  away,  and  other  means  must  now  be  adopted,  than 
were  nil-prevalent  then,  to  promote  public  instruction. 

A  head  of  the  school  department  can  be  constituted  without  the  creation  of  a 
new  office,  at  a  small  expense,  by  appointing  one  of  tho  existing  state  officers,  say 
the  Secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  ex  officio,  with  authority 
to  act  in  certain  cases  in  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  schools, 
and  with  authority  to  address  questions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  School  Visitors, 
calling  for  such  information  as  tho  interests  of  education  may  require — said  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  and  returned  with  the  annual  enumeration  of  children,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  public  money  to  be  dependent  on  such  returns. 

In  order  to  enable  the  secretary  of  state,  or  other  officer,  to  discharge  this  ad* 
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ditional  duty,  he  might  be  aathorixed  to  employ  a  clerk  or  aaaittant,  at  a  moderate 
salary,  and  might  be  allowed  a  email  aum  for  printings  postageti,  ^o.  A  plaue  of 
deposit  woald  thus  be  secured  for  books,  correspondence,  and  returns,  valnable  for 
future  reference,  and  an  efficiency  would  probably  be  given  to  the  whole  system, 
which  it  greatly  needs,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  can  not  be  prodoced,  by 
tlie  mere  enactment  of  laws  and  regulations,  without  a  proper  officer  to  enforce 
them. 

2.  Tour  committee  recommend,  that  each  Board  of  Visitors  be  required  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  an  Acting  VintoTy  to  examine  teachers,  and  visit 
schools,  in  company  with  ono  or  more  members  of  the  board,  when  their  attend- 
ance can  be  obtained.  Said  Acting  Visitor  to  visit  each  school  twice  during  each 
term,  spending  not  less  than  half  a  day  at  each  Tisit,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Said  Visitor  to 
receive  one  dollar  a  day  whilst  actually  engaged  in  these  services,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  town  in  which  the  society  is  located. 

There  is  one  other  improvement  which  your  Committee  deem  of  groat  import- 
ance, hut  which  they  do  not  think  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  would 
justify,  viz. : — the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Teacher^ »  Seminary. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  subject  to  certain  rules  and  principles,  like  any  other  art. 
It  is  true,  that  individuals  may  attain  some  degree  of  skill  in  teaching,  without 
having  had  regular  und  systematic  instruction  in  the  art ;  as  some  men  do  in  the  arte 
of  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  without  having  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. It  is  true,  too,  that  every  one  gets  some  idea  of  teaching  while  be 
is  himself  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  entrust  an  im- 
portant work  in  building,  machinery,  or  painting,  or  send  a  son  to  stTve  an  ap- 
prenticeship, with  an  artisan  who  had  not  been  regularly  taught  his  profession, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  satisfied  tliat,  by  long  study  and  experience,  he  bad  fully 
made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  hia  early  education. 

Ilow  much  more,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  commit  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren to  unskillful  hands — to  those  who  have  barely  sufficient  attainments  to  enti- 
tle them  to  the  certiiieatc  required  by  law,  without  having  had  the  slightest  in- 
struction or  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  who  even  acijuin^d  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  from  those  who  were  themselves  exceedingly  deficient  both  in 
art  and  learning. 

By  fur  the  greater  part  our  teachers,  when  they  begin  to  instruct,  are  of  this 
character.  Many  never  teach  but  a  single  season.  Others,  who  continue  in  the 
profession,  change  their  school,  season  after  season,  giving  no  satisfaction  to  their 
employers,  and  deriving  none  themselves  from  their  pursuit.  A  few,  only,  become 
successful  teachers,  and  these  soon  find  their  way,  as  bjis  before  been  said,  into 
such  common  schools  us  duly  appreciate  their  talents,  or  are  employed  in  private 
schools  and  academies. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  higher 
inducement,  of  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  in  the  improved  education  of  its 
children,  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  a  school  adapted  to  this  state  Would  probably  be  about  $4,000,  or 
5  centtf  a  year  for  each  child  in  the  state.  The  public,  however,  have  at 
present  but  little  information  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
sooner  or  later,  these  institutions  will  bo  deemed  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
common  school  system. 

Your  Committee  can  not  close,  without  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  improvement  in  common  school  education  in  this  state.  Though 
narrow  in  territory,  and  with  a  small  and  not  rapidly  increasing  population,  Con- 
necticut, for  a  long  course  of  years,  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  Union. 
Her  rank  and  influence,  however,  must  rapidly  decline,  as  other  states  improve  in 
knowledge  and  increase  in  population,  unless  by  the  superior  intelligence  <^ 
her  people  and  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels,  she  command  a  respect,  which 
mere  extent  of  territory,  and  a  numerous  but  unenlightened  population  can  not 
command. 

In  pursuance  of  these  recommendations,  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Education  reported  a  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  a  very  large 
majority  in  both  Uouses 
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An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  an  Act  eomcoming  Common  Sehoola^ 

1845. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Renreeentativee  in 
General  Aeeembly  convened^  That  the  CoiiiroiBsioner  of  the  ScFiool  Fund  shall 
be  ex'offieio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  that  it  shall  be  his  duty  in 
that  capacity,  to  exercise  a  |(enei-al  supervision  over  the  common  schools  of  the 
atate^  to  olloct  information  from  School  Visitors  in  the  manner  hereinafter  to  be 
mentioned,  and  from  other  sources,  and  to  prepare  and  submit  an  Annual  Report 
to  tl|s  Grenerul  Assembly,  containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  state,  plans,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  better  or- 
ganization of  the  Common  School  system ;  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his 
oflice  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  as  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  com- 
municate. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  forfeiture  of  public  money  under  the  thirty-first  and  thir^- 
seoond  sections  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  an  addition,  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  examine  the  facts  of  each 
ease,  and  according  to  its  equity  decide  on  the  right  of  the  applicants  to  receive 
the  money  so  forfeited,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  if  no  forfeiture  had 
occurred,  on  his  certificate  to  the  Controller  of  PubUo  Accounts,  in  approbation 
of  such  payment. 

3.  The  visitors  of  each  school  society,  shall.  Immediately  after  their  appoint- 
ment, meet  and  choose  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  be  the  acting  school  visitors 
of  the  society,  for  the  year  ensuing. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors  of  every  school 
society,  to  visit  every  common  school  in  said  society,  in  company  with  one  or  more 
of  the  visitors,  or  of  the  district  committee,  if  such  attendance  can  be  obtained ; 
and  such  visits  shall  be  made  twice  at  least,  during  each  season  for  schooling,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  an  addition.  It  shall 
be  his  or  their  duty  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  visitors)  to  spend  at  least 
half  a  day  in  each  school  visit.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  make  a  full  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  said  society,  and  of  all  important  facta 
concerning  the  same,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  answer  m  writing  all  in- 
quiries that  may  be  propounded  to  him  or  them  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
by  said  Superintendent.  He  or  they  shall  also  prepare  an  abstract  of  such  report 
to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said  society,  or  (if  the  visitors  shall  so  direct,) 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town  in  which  said  society  is  situated. 

5.  The  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors  of  any  schod  society  shall  receive  for  the 
.time  actually  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  Act,  the 
■om  of  one  dollar  each  per  day,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town  in 
which  the  school-houses  of  the  schools  visited  by  him  or  them  are  situated ;  such 
payment  to  be  made  from  the  income  of  the  town  deposit  fund,  or  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  town  shall  direct  Provided,  that  he  or  they  shall  have  made  his  or 
their  annual  report  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sections;  and 
provided  further ,  that  his  or  their  account  shall  be  approved  by  the  visitors  of  the 
society. 

PERIOD  \1. 

FEOX  1845  TO  1849. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1845,  was  followed  by  immediate  and  beneficial  results. 
The  circulation  of  the  Report  and  of  a  Circular  of  the  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  entered  into  the  requirements  of  tlie  law 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  something  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
common  schools,  arrested  the  attention  of  school  oflicers  and  of  ih« 
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public  generally.    At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  in  1846,  Got. 
Toucey,  thus  introduces'  the  subject : — 

Tho  eduoAtion  of  youth,  in  a  free  state,  ie  ever  a  sobject  of  momentous  inte- 
rest. Here  we  lay  the  foundations  of  that  improved  society,  supposed  to  exist, 
and  of  that  free  government  and  all  its  kindred  institutions,  which  rest  apon 
man^s  capacity  for  self-government.  Without  disparaging  the  higher  seroinariea 
of  learning,  I  would  especially  commend  to  your  attention  the  Common  Schools, 
in  which  the  people  generally  are  taught,  and  which  are  more  particularly  under 
their  immediate  care  and  superintendence.  If  these  are  placed  in  the  higheat 
practicable  condition,  the  higher  institutions  will  be  sure  to  be  provided  for.  If 
there  be  any  pecuniary  sacri^ce  necessary  to  introduce  any  well-attested  improre- 
ment,  or  to  save  these  schools  from  lagging  behind  the  age,  lot  it  be  made  with 
that  generous,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  which  becomes  an  educated  community. 
But  in  all  our  legislation  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
which,  with  certain  exceptions,  we  have  ever  acted  upon,  that  these  common 
schools  should  be  under  the  superintending  care  and  control  of  the  parenL 
If  the  parent  has  not  an  unfailing  interest  in  the  education  of  a  beloved  child,  in 
which  the  state  may  justly  confide,  I  know  not  to  what  quarter  we  should  look 
for  it. 

More  especially  is  it  desirable  that  some  feasible  plan  should  be  devised,  which 
would  be  sustained  by  public  opinion,  for  enlarging  and  improving,  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  practicable,  the  qualifications  of  instructors,  to  the  end  that  the  higher 
blanches  may  be  opened  to  the  children  of  parents  in  moderate  pecuniary  circum- 
stjinces.  For  lack  of  it,  many  of  tho  brightest  minds,  many  of  the  most  largely 
endowed  intellects,  which  might  otherwise  have  adorned  and  blessed  society,  are 
left  obscured  by  the  sad  influences  of  poverty.  Let  that  noble  principle  of  our 
institutions,  by  which  the  humblest  citizen  is  placed  upon  a  footing  of  political 
equality  with  the  highest,  be  extended,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  his  children, 
80  that  when  they  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  no 
insuperable  barrier  may  be  in  their  way. 

Tlie  School  Fund,  that  source  of  just  pride  to  the  people  of  this  state,  with  its 
capital  of  $2,070,055.01,  dividing  the  present  year  tho  sum  of  $119,385  to  85,275 
children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  a  just 
public  sentiment,  which  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  any  wise  and  salutary  legisla- 
tion, in  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  of  educatron. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  Mr.  Beere  submitted  the  "  First  An^ 
nual  Report  of  the  Svperintendeht  of  Common  Schools  to  the  General 
Assembli/y  May  Session^  1846."  The  Report  itself  is  brief — occupy- 
ing 14  pages,  but  with  the  accompanying  documents  makes  a 
pamphlet  of  200  pages,  and  for  the  light  these  documents  throw  on 
the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
school  documents  ever  published  in  the  state.  The  following  extracts 
include  the  substance  of  the  Report. 

PLANS   rOR   THE     IMPROVEMENT   OP   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

To  say  that  the  system  is  not  susceptible  of  improvement,  would  be  to  claim  for 
it  an  exemption  from  the  nature  of  all  human  institutions.  In  the  course  of  oar 
legislative  history,  our  school  laws  have  been  from  time  to  time  modified,  and  it 
would  be  strange,  if  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing  which  time  the  attention  of  many  intelligent  statesmen,  and  of  legislatures,  in 
other  states  and  countries  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  some  further 
modification  could  not  be  made  in  our  mode  of  supervising  and  conducting  com- 
mon  schools.  That  there  are  defects  in  the  practical  operation  of  our  sctiool  sys- 
tem, in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  the  attendance  and  classification  of 
scholars,  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their  mode  of  discipline  and  instmo- 
tion,  in  the  books  and  apparatus  for  illustration,  in  the  parental  and  publlo  inte- 
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rest  manifested  in  the  administration  of  the  system,  is  evident  from  the  testimony 
of  the  school  visitors,  not  of  one  society,  hot  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
school  societies  in  the  state.  That  there  arc  remedies  for  these  defects  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  they  have  been  remedied  to  some  extent  in  other  states,  and  in 
some  districts  and'  societies  in  our  own  state ;  and  that  the  visitors  practically 
familiar  with  the  evils  as  teachers  or  committ<*es,  for  many  years,  and  in  societies 
remote  from  each  other,  and  without  any  opportunity  for  consultation,  agree  in 
the  recommendations  which  they  submit. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  defeett  as  presented  by  the  School  Visitors, 
in  the  operation  of  our  school  system,  and  the  rtmediet  proposed  by  them,  jn 
their  reports  to  the  Superintendent ;  extracts  from  which  are  hereto  appended. 

Fint — ^The  apathy  of  parents  and  the  public  generally,  as  manifested  in  not 
visiting  the  schools,  and  attending  school  meetings,  when  school  committees  are 
to  be  appointed,  and  appropriations  voted  for  teachers,  school-houses,  apparatus, 
&c. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  them  are —  . 

1.  A  regular  system  of  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  im- 
provement, both  to  the  school  society  and  the  state,  printed  and  circulated  widely 
among  parents  and  school  officers. 

2.  Liectures  and  discussions  by  school  officers  and  others,  on  topics  connected 
with  the  method  of  instruction  and  discipline,  school-houses,  books,  apparatus,  and 
above  all,  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 

3.  The  circulation  of  Educational  Tracts. 

4.  The  publication  of  a  Common  School  Journal. 

Second — ^Thc  employment  of  cheap^  instead  of  well-qualified  teachers. 
To  supply  this  want,  the  following  remedies  are  by  them  proposed. 

1.  The  establishment,  by  the  state,  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  for  the 
practical  training  of  sucn  young  men  and  young  women  as  show  the  requisite 
native  talent  and  tact,  to  tlie  best  methods  of  school  government  and  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  their  studies,  and  receive  practical  instruction  from  older 
and  experienced  teachers. 

3.  An  association  of  the  teachers  of  a  town  or  county,  for  an  evening  or  a  day, 
or  a  longer  time,  for  discussions  and  lectures  on  topics  relating  to  their  profession. 

4.  A  more  thorough  system  of  examination  of  all  candidates  to  teach,  by  a 
Senatorial  District,  or  County  Board  of  Examination. 

5.  A  system  of  visitation,  by  a  County  or  Senatorial  District  Board,  and  a 
fiiithful  report  exposing  poor  teachers  and  naming  with  oonunendation  those 
tcachera  who  are  faithful  and  successful. 

6.  Higher  wages. 

Third — ^Tho  constant  change  of  teachers  from  summer  to  winter  and  from 
winter  to  summer. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  them  are, 

1.  Higher  compensation  to  induce  good  teachers  to  remain  in  the  same  place. 

2.  A  classification  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  have  occasion  for  a  smaller  number 
of  male  teachers  in  the  higher  department,  and  a  larger  number  of  female  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools,  for  the  year  round. 

Fourth — ^The  want  of  better  school-rooms  and  better  out-door  aooonimodatioiDS. 
The  remedies  which  they  propose  are, 

1.  An  exposure,  in  faithful  reports  and  lectures,  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
health,  morals,  manners,  and  intellect  of  scholars  and  teachers,  by  the  present 
neglect. 

2.  The  erectmg  and  fitting  up  of  a  few  model  sohool-hooses,  yards,  &o.,  in  eioh 
oounty. 
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Fifih — ^The  want  of  oniformity  of  books. 
The  remedies  proposed  by  them  are, 

1.  The  appointmeDt  of  a  State  Committee  to  examine  all  the  books  before  tfa« 
public  and  recommend  the  besL 

2.  l*hc  appointment  of  a  State  Committee  to  prescribe  the  best  books,  and 
make  it  the  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  moneys,  that  these  books  ftod 
no  others  shall  be  used  in  the  schools. 

3.  The  prescribing,  by  the  school  visitors,  of  such  regulations  as  shall  tend  to  a 
aniformity  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  society. 

Sixth — ^The  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
The  remedies  they  propose  arc, 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  moneys  to  the  districts  according  to  the  amoant  of 
attendance  in  each,  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  parents  and  districts  to  aea 
that  the  children  are  regular. 

2.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

Seventh — An  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  districts,  school  societies,  and  towns, 
to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the  compensation  of  teachers,  payment  of  school  visiion, 
and  building  and  repairing  of  sohooMiooses. 

The  remedies  proposed  are, 

1.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  by  lectures  and  reports. 

2.  The  apporUonment  and  payment  of  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund  to 
such  societies  and  districts  only,  as  will  raise  a  specific-  sum  by  tax,  and  keep  tha 
schools  in  a  school-house  approved  by  the  school  visitors. 

Eighth — ^The  inability  of  small  districts  to  maintain  a  good  school-honse,  and 
employ  a  good  teacher  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  remedies  they  propose  are, 

1 .  To  assist  the  small  districts  by  a  larger  distributive  share  of  school  money. 

2.  To  abolish  all  small  districts,  where  it  can  be  done  without  serious  incon- 
venience. 

3.  The  more  extensive  employment,  by  such  districts,  of  female  teachers,  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

Ninth — ^The  want  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  supervision,  that  there  may  bo 
a  greater  uniformity  and  vigor  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act, 
in  dififerent  districts ;  and  a  sense  of  res|X)nsibilty  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  large  amount  received  from  the  state  is  expended. 

The  remedies  they  propose  are, 

1.  Tlie  appointment  of  a  Commissioner,  whose  sole  business  it  shall  be  to  visit 
schools,  deliver  addresses,  confer  with  school  committees,  circulate  information, 
furnish  plans  of  school-houses,  and  submit  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  annually. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  member  for  each 
oounty,  and  with  power  to  appoint  a  Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time 
to  these  duties. 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  officer  for  each  county  or  senatorial  district,  to  visit  the 
schools  within  his  limits  and  report  to  the  Legislature  or  the  State  Superintendent 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  single  officer  for  each  town  or  school  society,  to  have 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  that  town  or  society. 

Tenth — The  existence  of  numerous  private  schools  of  the  same  grade  of  the 
common  schools;  and  of  the  patronage  of  the  former  by  the  educated  and 
wealthy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  visitors  are, 

1.  To  make  the  common  school  the  best  school. 

2.  To  establish  a  common  school,  of  a  higher  order  than  the  distriot  sehool,  in 
every  town  and  in  every  large  village. 

Eleventh — ^Ilie  want  of  suitable  apparatus,  and  means  of  visible  and  practical 
illnstration. 
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The  remedies  proposed  are, 

1.  A  Bmall  appropriation  by  the  state  to  each  district  which  will  raise  as  mooh 
more,  and  expend  both  sums  in  the  pnrchase  of  these  articles. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  advantage  of  such  means  of  illoAration. 

In  conclusion  the  Superintendent  would  observe,  that  while  he  entertains  no 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  having  a  regular  system  of  returns  made  to  the 
LegiBlaturc  by  ec^iool  districts  and  school  societies,  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  within  their  limits  for  whose  support  the  state  makes  a  larger 
appropriation  than  is  mode  by  any  other  state ;  and  that  to  secure  uniformity  and 
efficiency  in  this  and  other  requirements  of  the  School  Law,  and  keep  the  Legis- 
lature informed  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  schools  in  other  states  and 
countries,  some  officer  or  department  must  be  charged  with  these  specific  duties : 
he  is  no  less  certain  that  the  financial  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund,  arc  too  numerous,  and  too  diverse  to  be  blended  with  those  of  the  common 
sch(X)l8.  The  supervision  of  the  common  schools,  should,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
bo  transferred  to  some  other  department  or  officer. 

Appended  to  the  Report  of  the  SupenDtendent  was  a  Prize  Essay, 
on  the  ^^  Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common  Schools  of 
Connecticut^^^  the  history  of  which  is  thus  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent : — 

Since  making  the  foregoing  Report,  the  attention  of  tho  Superintendent  has 
been  called  to  a  manuscript  Essay  '*  On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  improving 
the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut,'*  to  which  has  been  adjudged  the  premium 
offered  in  the  foUowin;;  notice : — 

Premium  of  f  100. — A  preminm  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  which  the  under- 
signed have  been  authorized  to  offer,  will  be  paid  for  the  best  Practical  Eway, 
adapted  to  general  circulation,  presenting  the  most  simple  and  efficient  plan  for 
improving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  for  adding  to  the  Public 
Schools  in  Cities,  a  department  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education. 

Competent  judges  will  be  selected  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Essays 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  the  28th  of  April 
next. 

The  names  of  the  authors  to  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes,  of  which  that  one 
only  will  be  opened  which  accompanies  the  Prize  Essay. 

Thomas  Day, 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudit, 
WiLUAM  D.  Ely. 
IIartpord,  March  2,  1849. 

Twenty-seven  Essays  were  sent  in.  These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rev. 
(rcorge  Burgess,  Chairman  of  the  School  Visitors  of  the  First  School  Society  of 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Nathan  L.  Gallup,  Principal  of  the  Centre  District  School, 
Ihirtford,  who  adjudged  the  prize  to  the  author  of  this  Essay.  Without  having 
had  time  to  examine  the  Essay  with  particular  attention,  and  without  assuming 
any  responsibility,  either  for  the  matter  or  expression  of  the  views  which  it  con- 
tains, but  as  it  relates  **  to  tho  intereit  of  education  *'  in  the  state,  and  from  respect 
to  the  benevolence  which  prompted  the  offer,  and  the  practical  judgment  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  judges,  the  Superintendent  has  concluded  to 
append  the  Essay  to  this  Report,  and  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature. 

To  this,  as  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  premium 
was  offered  and  paid  (as  well  as  the  bill  for  the  printing  of  one  thou- 
sand copies  in  a  pamphlet  form)  by  James  M.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  and  the  Essay  was  written  by  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, at  the  time  residing  in  Springfield,  Mass.    The  Essay  was 
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printed  and  widely  circulated,  with  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
and  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  among  school  officers,  clergymen  of 
every  denomination,  «nd  the  friends  of  educational  improvement 
generally,  in  the  state.  It  was  eagerly  read,  and  its  bold,  eloquent, 
and  yet  practical  exposure  of  existing  defects,  and  desirable  remedies 
in  our  system,  arrested  public  attention,  and  called  forth  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  right  direction.  We  give  below  the  Prize  Essay  as 
originally  published. 


YII.    SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SIXTY  AKD  SEYmrrr  tears  ago. 
Second  Artkla. 


LETTER  FROM  SALEM  TOWN,   LL.D. 

AURORA,  N.  Y.  Stptemhtr^  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Id  compliance  with  your  request,  I  transmit  tliis  brief  arti- 
cle, comprising  such  reminiscences  of  schools,  school-houses',  school-books,  and 
school-teachers  as  they  were  some  seventy  years  ago. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  I  am  not  describing  what  did  or  did 
not  exist  in  large  cities  or  large  villages,  but  in  rural  districts,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  in  which  I  lived.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  I  should  know  any 
thing  of  other  districts  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  my  earliest  school-days.  It 
is  nevertheless  highly  probable,  that  educational  deficiencies  were  much  the  same 
in  most,  if  not  all  country  districts,  as  tlio  same  destitution  of  needful  facilitiee 
as  to  school  privileges,  was  rather  general  than  local.  A  largo  portion  of  the 
male  population,  able  to  bear  arms,  had  for  seven  years  been  deprived  of  educa- 
tional privileges,  and  those  at  home  were  compelled  to  labor  assiduously  for  their 
own  support,  and  that  of  our  armies  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  few  individuals  could  be  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for 
teachers ;  hence  the  choice  of  the  people  was  a  matter  of  necessity  between 
teachers  poorly  qualified,  or  none  at  alL 

I  make  these  prefatory  remarks  as  a  reasonable  apology,  both  in  behalf  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  of  that  generation  which  grew  up  under  such  educa- 
tional privations  as  the  state  of  the  country  rendered  unavoidable. 

My  First  Teacher^  School-books  and  ScJiool-Twuse, 

My  early  school  days  commenced  just  after  the  close  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  my  recollections  as  to  school  matters,  though  some  seventy  five  yean 
gone  by,  are  quite  distinct  One  very  substantial  reason  fur  this,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  pliysical  appliances  were  frequently  employed  by  teachers  in 
those  days,  to  drive  ideas  into  the  heads  of  little  urchins,  and  impressions  thus 
made  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

I  was  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  5th,  1779,  and  was  probably  sent  to 

school  when  six  or  seven  years  old.    My  teacher  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 

living  ui  the  district.    The  first  school-house,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  a 

room  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square,  in  an  old  dilapidated  dwelling  house.    The 

seats  were  slabs  from  a  saw-mill,  and  with  legs  making  them  so  high  that  smaU 

scholars  needed  a  short  rope  to  anchor  their  feet  to  the  floor.    But  there  we 

must  sit,  however  painful  the  position.    The  teacher  was  a  large  slab-sided  man, 

who  always  sat  in  an  old  &shioned  arm  chair,  about  the  center  of  the  room. 

By  his  side  was  a  small  round  table,  and  a  long  birch  rod.    (I  can  fancy  I  cam 
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■ee  exacUj  how  he  looked.)  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  stooping  down,  he  kept 
the  butt-end  of  his  rod  resting  on  his  chair,  and  we  had  sensible  evidence  oflen- 
times  repeated,  that  iUi  length  was  sufficient  to  reach  most  of  us  without  requir- 
ing the  teacher  to  rise,  which  he  seldom  did  when  once  seated,  till  the  close  of 
school. 

With  these  surroundings  and  discomforts,  I  was  taught  tlie  alphabet  in  the 
New  England  Primer,  from  A  to  ezard  and  ampersand.  All  the  letters  in  course 
must  bo  said  up  and  down  just  so  many  times  eacli  day. 

The  next  book  in  this  school  was  Dilworth's  Spelling- Book^  in  which,  ticn  and 
sion  were  two  syllables.  In  this  book  we  were  drilled  for  a  very  long  time. 
From  Dilworth  we  went  to  the  Psalter^  (the  book  of  psalms,)  so  called.  Nor  bad 
we  any  intermediate  book  of  easy  lessons.  The  PmlUr  was  in  our  school  the 
only  reading  book  then  used,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  lessons  in  the 
Primer  and  Dilworth.  Tlie  school  consisted  mainly  of  small  scholars,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  sent  to  school  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  The  teacher  owned 
a  small  arithmetic,  name  not  recollected.  From  this  he  gave  out  questions,  if 
perchance  any  lad  was  old  enough  to  encounter  the  ground  rules.  Slates  and 
pencils  were  unknown.  Paper  was  imported,  scarce  and  costly,  and  those  who 
could  not  procure  it,  cyphered  on  hircli  bark^  and  that  was  the  article  on  which 
I,  in  duo  time  first  made  figiu'es.  I  often  heard  old  people  say  my  first  teacher 
was  great  in  figures;  that  ho  could  cypher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  and  comi- 
pute  interest,  and  they  had  no  doubt  he  could  actually  tell  how  many  barley 
corns  it  would  take  to  reach  round  the  earth  1 1 

Such  in  the  main  comprise  my  earliest  recollections  of  my  first  teacher  and 
my  earliest  school  days  in  1786 — 7.  What  other  teachers  were,  and  wliat  ad- 
vantages, more  or  less  other  schools  in  the  vicinity  enjoyed  at  this  time,  I  hod 
no  knowlege. 

Progress  in  Teachers,  Books,  <fcc 

Tlie  next  school-house  where  I  attended  was  an  old  building  near  a  mill-pond 
and  saw-mill,  with  no  dwelling  near  by.  The  teacher  was  an  Knglislimau,  and 
said  to  be  well  educated,  but  half  crazy.  Folks  said  he  was  love-cracked,  and 
I  wondered  what  that  meant 

His  mode  of  government  was  unique.  When  the  scholars  became  noisy,  he 
Vould  stamp  his  foot  upon  the  floor  with  tremendous  power,  and  commence 
pounding  his  own  head  with  his  fist,  exclaiming,  "  Children,  if  you  do  not  be- 
have better,  I  will  go  right  off  and  leave  you."  This  for  the  time  being  would 
frighten  the  children  into  silence. 

School-books  were  somewhat  improved.  Dr.  Webster's  Eiementary  SpHkr, 
waa  about  this  time  introduced.  It  was  published  in  1783,  and  I  believe  the 
first  school-book  pyblished  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Perry's  Spelter,  was 
offered,  but  I  think  not  much  used.  Webster's  readers  were  now  used  where- 
ever  his  speller  was  found. 

About  this  time  a  new  school-house  was  built  in  the  district,  in  a  pleasant 
place,  and  with  comfortable  fixtures.  A  new  teacher  also  was  engaged,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  recording  his  name,  for  I  was  then  at  an  age  to  appreciate  in- 
struction. Samuel  Greene,  (father  of  S.  S.  Greene,  now  a  Professor  in  Bn>wn*8 
University  in  Providence,  R.  I.)  purchased  a  farm  in  the  same  district  in  which 
my  father  lived.  He  was  in  all  respects  well  qualified,  eminently  successful  as 
a  teacher,  and  universally  beloved  by  his  pupils.    His  name  to  this  day,  is  with 
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me,  in  sweet  remembranco.  Such  was  his  popularity  that  he  was  Foon  called  to 
another  district  two-and-a-half  miles  distant,  and  thence  again  to  the  middle  of  tlio 
town,  distant  from  my  home  three  miles.  Notwithstanding  these  remove?,  by 
consent  of  my  father,  I  followed  him  through  rain  or  snow,  day  by  day.  wherc- 
ever  he  taught  I  think  this  must  have  been  in  1792 — 3.  Considerable  im- 
provement had  been  made  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  increased 
number  of  school-books.  At  different  times  and  places  where  Mr.  Greene 
taught,  Alexander's  English  Grammar  and  an  abridgement  of  Pike's  AriOi- 
metic  were  brought  into  use.  The  OoUtmbian  Orator  was  added  to  the  readers^ 
which  made  up  something  of  a  variety  in  reading  matter. 

Under  Mr.  Greene's  administration,  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  and  many 
higher  branches  of  arithmetic  were  thoroughly  studied.  Grammar  and  Geog^ 
raphy  were  made  regular  studies  for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  A  geography 
about  the  size  of  a  speller,  written  by  questions  and  answers,  and  without  maps^ 
was  published  by  Nathaniel  Dwight  of  Hartford,  and  another  small  work  by 
Jediah  Morse,  having  four  maps^  each  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  Murry's 
English  Grammar  and  Headers  also  came  into  general  use  in  our  schools. 

Such,  as  fkr  as  I  can  recollect,  were  the  more  common  school-books  within 
the  region  of  my  acquaintance  up  to  1800,  the  time  I  left  my  native  state. 

The  time  during  which  schools  were  taught  in  the  rural  districts,  (and  such 
were  most  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,)  was  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks,  and  tlmt  in  the  winter  season.  In  the  summer  there  were  few  if  any 
schools,  as  all  who  could  hoe  a  hill  of  com,  or  do  any  house-work  were  required 
to  labor.  At  this  eariy  period,  the  attainments  of  those  who  had  no  further 
instruction  than  was  received  in  district  schools,  were  limited  to  very  few 
branches.  The  reasons  for  which  are  quite  obvious,  viz.,  the  inability  of  the 
teacher  on  the  one  part,  and  the  limited  time  of  attendance  allowed  by  tlie  pa- 
rent on  the  other.  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule 
of  three,  with  simple  interest,  were  the  main  branches.  It  was,  however, 
thought  by  many  parents  unnecessary  to  have  their  daughters  taught  m  arith- 
metic, as  in  their  view  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them. 

Fractions  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  study  of  grammar  and  geography 
iras  much  neglected,  as  most  parents  thought  it  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
Most  of  the  men  and  women  of  adult  age,  who  came  up  during  the  Revolution, 
and  had  now  become  heads  of  faoulies,  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  fbr  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  benefits  their  children 
might  derive  by  studying  those  branches  of  which  they  themselves  had  litUo 
or  no  knowledge. 

Thus  briefiy  I  have  noted  my  own  personal  reminiaoences,  observations,  and 
experience,  in  the  immediate  locality  of  my  birth  place,  and  firom  my  earliest 
)  recollections.  And  when  I  look  on  educational  mattera  at  the  two  extremes  of 
my  life,  and  contrast  those  extremes,  as  then  and  now,  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
that  so  great  a  change  should  have  occurred  during  my  own  life  time.  Never^ 
theless  perfection  in  all  educational  Atcilities  has  not  as  yet  been  reached. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  is  most  surely  prophetic  of  tlie  future. 
Henceforth  then,  let  the  watchword  be  onward  and  upward. 

S.  Towxr. 

To  Hon.  Hekrt  Babnard. 
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LETTER  FROM  JOSIAH  QUINCT. 

Boston,  December  \st,  1860. 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  briefly  the  position  of  Phillips  Academy  as  to  stadieci, 
text-books,  methods,  and  discipline.  That  academy  was  founded  in  the  year  1778. 
I  was  sent  to  that  academy  within  a  month  afler  its  opening,  in  May,  1778, 
being  the  seventh  admission  on  its  catalogue.  I  had  just  then  entered  upon 
my  seventh  year,  and  was  thrust  at  once  into  my  Latin  at  a  period  of  life  when 
noun,  pronoun,  and  participle,  were  terms  of  mysterious  meaning,  which  all  the 
explanations  of  my  grammars  and  my  masters  for  a  long  time  vainly  attempted 
to  make  me  comprehend.  But  the  laws  of  the  school  were  imperious.  Thej 
had  no  regard  for  my  age,  and  I  was  for  years  subjected  to  the  studies  and  dia- 
cipline  of  the  seminary,  which,  though  I  could  repeat  the  former,  through  want 
of  comprehension  of  their  meaning,  I  could  not  possibly  understand.  I  was 
sent  to  the  academy  two  years  at  least  before  I  ought  to  have  been.  But  Wil- 
liam Phillips  was  my  grandfather;  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  founders  of 
the  academy  should  show  conildence  in  its  advantages ;  I  was,  therefore,  sent 
at  once,  upon  its  first  opening,  and  I  have  always  regarded  the  severe  discipline 
to  which  I  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  years  to  my 
studies,  as  a  humble  contribution  toward  the  success  of  the  academy. 

The  course  of  studios  and  text-books  I  do  not  believe  I  can  fram  memory 
exactly  recapitulate ;  I  can  not,  however,  be  for  out  of  the  way  in  stating  that 
"Chcever's  Accidence"  was  our  first  book;  the  second,  "  Cordcrius;"  the  third, 
*'Nepos;"  thefi,  if  I  mistake  not,  came  "Virgil."  There  may  have  been  some 
intermediate  author  which  has  escaped  my  memor}',  but  besides  Yirgil  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  higher  author. 

Our  grammar  \vas  "  Ward's,"  in  which  all  the  rules  and  explanations  are  in 
Latin,  and  wo  were  drilled  sedulously  in  writing  this  language,  far  enough  to  got 
into  the  university.  Our  studies  in  Greek  were  ver}'  slight  and  superficiaL 
Gloucester's  Greek  Grammar  was  our  guide  in  that  language,  and  a  tliorough 
ability  to  construe  the  four  Gospels  were  all  required  of  us  to  enter  the  college. 

These  are  the  best  answers  I  can  give  to  your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
"studies  and  text-books,"  but  I  am  not  confident  that  my  memory  serves  me 
with  exactness.  Our  preparation  was  limited  enough,  but  sufiQcient  for  the 
poverty  and  distracted  state  of  the  period. 

Of  "methods  and  discipline,"  for  which  you  inquire,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
former  was  strict  and  exact,  and  the  latter  severe.  Pearson  was  a  convert  to 
thorough  discipline ;  monitors  kept  an  account  of  all  of  a  student's  failures, 
idleness,  inattention,  wliispering,  and  like  deviations  from  order,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  substantial  rewards  were  bestowed  for  such  self-indulgences,  dis- 
tributed upon  the  head  and  hand  with  no  lack  of  strength  or  fidelity. 

In  that  day  arithmetic  was  begun  at  the  university.  The  degree  of  prepara- 
tion for  college,  and  the  amount  of  the  studios  within  it,  are  not  worthy  of  re- 
membrance when  compared  with  the  means  of  acquirement  now  presented  to 

the  aspiring  student. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOSIAU  QuiNCT. 
To  Hex.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
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LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,   M.D.,   LL.D. 

WEST  CUE8TER,   PENN.   DtC.   2\8L   18G0. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — At  your  request,  I  propose  to  attempt  a  brief  and  hasty 
sketch  of  my  acquaiutance  with,  and  roroiiiLsccnccs  of  the  Country  Schoolt^  and 
tlieir  condition,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  since,  in  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  tlie  state  of  Pennsylvania;  more  particularly  the  scliool  at  Birmingham, 
Clicster  county,  where  the  limited  insttnction  of  my  youthful  days  was  chiefly 
acquirod. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  school  to  which  I  was  sent,  go  back  to  that 
trying  period  of  loose  government,  rusticity,  and  scarcity  exjKirienced  in  the  in- 
terval iKitwecn  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  and  if  it  were  given  me  to  wield  the  pen  of  Tom  Bnncn  of  Rughy^  I 
might  perudventuro  furnish  some  graphic  details  of  our  rural  seminaries  of 
learning  in  those  days  of  general  destitution.  But,  under  present  circumstances, 
I  can  on)}'  ofler  the  iniperfc>ct  narrative  of  incidents  and  observations,  as  re- 
tained in  an  almost  octogenarian  memory. 

ScJittol'housea  and  Teachers.        • 

At  the  time  when  I  was  fin?t  sent  to  school — say  in  1787-8 — school-houses 
were  rare ;  and  there  was  little  or  no  organization  for  their  maintenance.  Tlie 
country  round,  having  been  recently  ravaged  by  a  hostile  army,  was  scantily 
supplied  with  teachers,  who  occasionally  obtained  schools  by  going  among  the 
principal  families  of  the  vicinoge,  and  procuring  subscribers  for  a  quarter's  tui- 
tion of  the  children  on  hand.  Tliose  who  were  too  young  to  be  serviceable  on 
tlie  farm  were  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  tlie  summer  season ;  but  the  larger  ones 
{txpertua  hquor)  could  only  bo  spared  for  that  purpose  during  winter.  The  ex- 
tent of  rural  instruction  was  then  considered  to  bo  properly  limited  to  what  a 
worthy  I/>ndon  alderman  designated  as  the  ihrte  R\  viz.,  "  Reading,  Riting, 
Rithmetic"  To  cipher  beyond  the  Rvle  of  Three  was  deemed  a  notable  achieve- 
ment and  mcro  surplusage  among  the  average  of  country  scholars.  The  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  at  tliat  day,  wtm  disdainfully  regarded  as  among  the  humblcf^t 
and  most  unprofitable  of  callings ;  and  the  teactitra — often  low-bred,  intempe- 
rate adventurers  from  the  old  world — ^were  generally  about  on  a  par  with  the 
prevalent  estimate  of  the  profession.  Whenever  a  thriftless  vagabond  was 
found  to  be  good  for  nothing  else,  he  would  resort  to  school-keeping^  and  teaching 
young  American  ideas  how  to  shoot  I  It  was  my  good  fortune,  however,  to 
have  a  teacher  who  was  a  distinguished  exception  to  the  sorry  rule  referred  to. 
JouN  FoKSYTiiB  was  a  native  of  tho  Emerald  Isle,  bom  in  1754^  received  a  good 
English  education  at  home,  and  while  yet  a  young  man,  migrated  to  the  county  of 
CfttiiUi',  in  the  land  of  Penn.,  whero  ho  became  an  excellent  schoolmaster.  When 
he  arrived  in  our  quakerly  settlement,  he  was  a  gay  young  Presbyterian,  dressed 
in  the  fashionable  apparel  of  the  world's  people ;  and  being  withal  musical  in 
his  taste,  was  an  expert  performer  on  the  violin.  He  soon,  however,  adopted 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  "Friends,"  among  whom  he  remained,  married 
one  of  tho  society,  and  was  ever  recognized  as  an  exemplary  and  valuable 
member. 

As  the  head  and  spirit-master  of  the  school  at  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quaker  society,  he  taught  for  a  number  of 
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years,  and  always  applied  himself  con  amore  to  his  arduous  duties.  He  accom- 
plished more  in  exciting  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  developing  young  intellectSi 
than  any  teacher  who  had  theretofore  labored  in  that  hopeful  vineyard.  Be 
effectually  routed  the  lingering  old  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  benighted  no- 
tions of  preceding  generations,  and  ever  took  delight  in  introducing  youthful 
genius  to  the  bright  fields  of  literature  and  science.  The  young  men  of  his  day, 
who  have  since  figured  in  the  world,  were  deeply  indebted  to  John  Forsythe 
for  the  aid  which  he  afforded  them  in  their  studies,  as  well  for  the  sound  doc- 
trines which  he  inculcated ;  and  some  few  of  them  yet  survive  to  make  the 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

Wlien  the  noble  Quaker  institution  at  West-tawn  was  erected,  near  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  the  skill  and  experience  of  John  Forsythe  were  put  in  re- 
quisition, until  it  was  fairly  inaujpirated ;  after  whi(;h  he  retired  to  his  comfort- 
able farm,  in  East  Bradford,  where  he  passed  a  venerable  old  age,  until  his  87tb 
year,  superintending  agricultural  employments,  and  in  manifesting  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  projrress  of  education  among  our  people.  No  instructor  has  labored 
in  this  coramimity  more  faithfully,  nor  with  better  effect  None  has  left  a  mem- 
ory more  worthy  to  be  kindly  cherished. 

The  old  scJiool-Jiouae  at  Birmingham  was  a  one  story  stone  building,  erected 
by  men  who  did  not  understand  tlie  subject ;  and  was  badly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. The  discipline  of  that  day  (adopted  from  the  mother  country)  was  pretty  ^ 
severe.  The  real  birch  of  the  botanists  not  being  indigenous  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  school,  an  efficient  substitute  was  found  in  young  apple  tree 
sprouts,  as  unruly  boys  were  abundantly  able  to  testify. 

School-books. 

The  school-books  of  my  earliest  recollection  were  a  cheap  Kijglish  spelling 
book,  the  Bible  for  the  reading  clasises,  and  when  we  got  to  ciphering,  the 
"  Schoolmasters'  Assistant"  The  "  Spelling  Book "  and  ^^Assistant "  were  by 
Thomas  Dilworth,  an  Knglish  schoolmaster  at  Wapping.  The  "Assistant" 
was  a  useful  work,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  "  counterfeit  present- 
ment "  of  the  worthy  author  faced  the  title-page,  and  was  familiarly  known  to 
every  school-boy  of  my  time.  The  Spelling  Book  contained  a  little  elementary 
grammar,  in  which  the  English  substantives  were  through  all  the  cases 
(genitive,  dative,  etc.)  of  the  Latin.  But  grammar  was  then  an  unknown  study 
among  us.  Dilworth 's  " Spelling  Book"  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
greatly  improved  one,  compiled  by  John  Pierce,  a  respectable  teacher  of  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania.  This  comprised  a  tolerable  English  grammar,  for 
that  period,  and  John  Forsythe  introduced  the  study  into  his  school  with  much 
Ki>al  and  earnestness.  Intelligent^mployers  were  made  to  comprehend  its  advan- 
tages, and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  hopeful  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  dull  boys  and  illiterate  parents  could  not  appreciate  the  benefit 
Great  boobies  often  got  permission,  at  home  to  evade  the  study,  but  they  could 
not  get  around  John  Forsythe  in  that  way.  They  would  come  into  school  with 
this  promised  indulgence,  and  loudly  announce,  "  Daddy  says  I  need*nt 
hrn  grammar ;  it's  no  use : "  when  the  energetic  response  from  the  desk  was,  "  I 
don't  care  what  daddy  says.  He  knows  nothing  about  it;  and  I  say  thoushalt 
learn  it !  "  and  so  some  general  notion  of  the  subject  was  impressed  upon  the 
minds  even  of  the  stupid ;  while  many  of  the  brighter  youtlis  became  excellent 
giammarians. 
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In  this  Friendly  semiDarj  we  were  all  required  to  use  the  plain  hxnguaqe  in 
conversation,  being  assured  that  it  was  wrong,  both  morally  and  grammatically, 
to  say  you  to  one  person.  Our  teacher  contrived  a  method  of  his  own  for 
mending  our  cacology,  even  at  our  noonday  sports.  He  prepared  a  small  piece 
of  board  or  shingle,  which  he  termed  a  paddle;  and  whenever  a  boy  was  heard 
uttering  bad  grammar,  he  had  to  take  the  paddle,  step  aside,  and  reHrain  from 
play,  uutil  he  detected  some  other  unlucky  urchin  tresspassing  upon  syntax ; 
when  he  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  badge  of  interdiction  to  the  last  oflender, 
and  resume  his  amusements.  It^^was  really  curious  to  observe  how  critical 
we  soon  became,  and  how  much  improvement  was  effected  by  this  whimsical 
and  simple  device. 

Pierce'd  **  Spelling  Book  "  kept  its  position  in  our  school  for  several  years,  but 
was  at  length  superceded,  in  the  grammatical  department,  by  a  useful  little  vol- 
ume, prepared  by  John  (knnJy,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Lindley  Murray 
and  others  prepared  elaborate  grammars,  which  were  successively  introduced, 
as  our  schools  improved  or  created  a  demand;  and  so  rapidly  have  the  book- 
making  competitors  in  that  department  multiplied  that  tlieir  name  is  now  legion, 
and  the  rcFpecUve  value  of  their  works  is  known  only  to  experts  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

Exec- 1  lent  works  in  Beading  and  Elocution  are  now  so  abundant  and  well 
known  in  all  our  respectable  seminaries,  that  they  need  not  to  be  here  enumer- 
ated. One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  those  works,  some  half  century  or 
more  ^iiice,  was  a  volume  entitled  "  Tfie  Art  of  Speaking^^^  compiled,  I  think,  by 
a  Mr.  Hico,  in  England. 

But,  as  we  have  now  reached  the  age  of  academies,  normal  institutes,  and 
schoolR  for  the  people,  I  presume  you  will  gladly  forego  a  further  extension  of 
tliis  profly  narrative,  ho  little  calculated  to  interest  a  veteran  in  the  great  cause 
of  ecluciitiop.  I  have  ever  been  a  sincere  fViend  and  advocate  of  the  blessing; 
but,  unfortunately,  piy  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  mainly  limited  to  a  hum- 
bling consciousness  of  my  deficiencies  in  the  ennobling  attainment. 

Very  respectfully, 
Wm.  Darukotoit. 

To  HoK.  IlEKflV  Barkabd,  LL.D. 

8CH00U  nv  pmLADELpmA. 

The  following  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  taken  from  Watson's  ^^  Annals  cf  Phila- 
delphia  and  Pennsylvania,^^ 

"  My  facetious  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of  the '  school- 
masters' in  those  days,  when  *  preceptors,'  and  'principals,'  and  'professors* 
were  yet  unnamed.  What  is  now  known  as  'Friends'  Academy,'  in  Fourth 
street,  was  at  titat  time  occupied  by  four  different  masters.  The  best  room  down- 
stairs by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the  ope  above  him,  by  William  Waring, 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mathematics;  the  east  room,  up-stairs,  by  Jeremiah 
Paul,  and  the  one  below,  '  hwt  not  least '  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  was.  The  State  House  clock,  being  at  the  time  visible  from  the  school 
pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  full  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug  top^ 
hastily  collect  the  'stakes,'  and  bundle  in,  pell-mell,  to  the  school-room,  where, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  'master  of  sdioUirs,'  John  Todd,  they  were  busily 
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years,  and  always  appliod  himself  con  amore  to  his  arduous  duties.  He  accom- 
plished more  in  exciting  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  developing  young  intellectSi 
than  any  teacher  who  had  theretofore  labored  in  that  hopeful  vineyard.  He 
effectually  routed  the  linprering  old  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  benighted  no- 
tions of  preceding  generations,  and  ever  took  delight  in  introducing  youthful 
genius  to  the  bright  lields  of  hterature  and  science.  The  young  men  of  his  day, 
who  have  since  figured  in  the  world,  were  dei'ply  indebted  to  John  Forsythe 
for  the  aid  which  he  afforded  them  in  their  studies,  as  well  for  the  sound  doc- 
trines which  he  inculcated;  and  some  few  of  them  yet  survive  to  make  the 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

When  the  noble  Quaker  institution  at  Weat^tmim  was  erected,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  skill  and  experience  of  John  Forsythe  were  put  in  re- 
quisition, until  it  was  fairly  iuauj^rated;  after  whirh  he  retired  to  his  comfort- 
able farm,  in  East  Bradford,  where  he  passed  a  venerable  old  age,  until  his87tb 
year,  superintending  agricultural  employments,  and  in  manifesting  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  projrress  of  education  among  our  people.  No  instructor  has  labored 
in  this  community  more  faithfully,  nor  with  better  effect  None  has  left  a  mem- 
ory more  worthy  to  be  kindly  cherished. 

The  old  st:hot)l-lu)\iat  at  Birmingham  was  a  one  story  stone  building,  erected 
by  men  who  did  not  understand  the  subject ;  and  was  badly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. The  discipline  of  that  day  (adopted  from  the  mother  country)  was  pretty  ^ 
severe.  The  real  bircft  of  the  botanists  not  being  indigenous  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  s<rhool,  an  efficient  substitute  was  found  in  young  apple  tree 
sprouts,  as  unruly  boys  were  abundantly  able  to  testify. 

ScJiool-hooks. 

The  8chool'l)ook8  of  my  earliest  recollection  were  a  cheap  Knglish  spelling 
book,  the  Bible  for  the  reading  cla.SJ^es,  and  when  we  got  to  ciphering,  the 
^^ School naaUrs'  Assittanty  The  *^ SjteUing  Book"  And  *^ Assistant ^^  were  by 
Thomas  Dilworth,  an  Knglish  schoolmaster  at  Wapping.  The  "Assistant" 
was  a  useful  work,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  "  counterfeit  present- 
ment "  of  the  worthy  author  faced  the  title-page,  and  was  familiarly  known  to 
every  school-boy  of  my  time.  The  Spelling  Book  contained  a  little  elementary 
grammar,  in  which  the  £nglLsh  substantives  were  through  all  the  cases 
(genitive,  dative,  etc.)  of  the  Latin.  But  grammar  was  then  an  unknown  study 
among  us.  Dilworth's  " Spelling  Book"  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  ft 
greatly  improved  one,  compiled  by  John  Pierce,  a  respectable  teacher  of  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania.  This  comprised  a  tolerable  Knglish  grammar,  for 
that  period,  and  John  Forsythe  introduced  the  study  into  his  school  with  much 
7A.'i\\  and  earnestness.  Intelligent^mployers  were  made  to  comprehend  its  advan- 
tage"*,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  hopeful  advance  in  that  dhpec* 
tiou ;  but  dull  boys  and  illiterate  parents  could  not  appreciate  the  benefit 
Great  boobies  often  got  permission,  at  home  to  evade  the  study,  but  they  coold 
not  get  around  John  Forsythe  in  that  way.  They  would  come  into  school  with 
this  promised  indulgence,  and  loudly  announce,  "  Daddy  says  I  noed*nt 
Inm  grammar ;  it's  no  u.se : "  when  the  energetic  response  from  the  desk  was,  "  I 
don't  care  what  daddy  says.  He  knows  nothing  about  it ;  and  I  say  thou  shalt 
learn  it !  "  and  so  some  general  notion  of  the  subject  was  impressed  upon  the 
minds  even  of  the  stupid ;  while  many  of  the  brighter  youtlis  became  excellent 
grummariaus. 
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In  this  IViendly  semiDarj  we  wore  all  required  to  use  the  plain  language  in 
coDTersatioEif  being  assured  that  it  was  wrong,  both  morally  and  grammatically, 
to  say  you  to  one  person.  Our  teacher  contrived  a  method  of  his  own  for 
mending  our  cacology,  even  at  our  noonday  sports.  He  prepared  a  small  piece 
of  board  or  shingle,  which  he  termed  a  paddle;  and  whenever  a  boy  was  heard 
uttering  bad  grammar,  he  had  to  take  the  paddle,  step  aside,  and  refrain  from 
play,  until  he  detected  some  other  unlucky  urchin  tresspassing  upon  syntax ; 
when  he  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  badge  of  interdiction  to  the  last  offender, 
and  resume  his  amusements.  It^was  really  curious  to  observe  how  critical 
we  soon  became,  and  how  much  improvement  was  effected  by  this  whimsical 
and  simple  device. 

Pierce's  '*  Spelling  Book  "  kept  its  position  in  our  school  for  several  years,  but 
was  at  length  superceded,  in  the  grammatical  department,  by  a  useful  little  vol- 
ume, prepured  by  John  OmnJy^  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Lindley  Murray 
and  others  prepared  elaborate  grammars,  which  were  successively  introduced, 
as  our  schools  improved  or  created  a  demand;  and  so  rapidly  have  tlie  book- 
making  competitors  in  that  department  multiplied  that  their  name  is  now  legion, 
and  the  re$>pcctive  value  of  their  works  is  known  only  to  experts  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

Kxcc-llont  works  in  Reading  and  Elocution  are  now  so  abundant  and  well 
known  in  all  our  respectable  seminaries,  that  they  need  not  to  be  here  enumer- 
ated. One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  those  works,  some  half  century  or 
more  since,  was  a  volume  entitled  **  The  Art  of  Speaking^"  compiled,  I  think,  by 
a  Mr.  Kice,  in  Kngland. 

But,  as  we  have  now  reached  the  age  of  academies,  normal  institutes,  and 
scIiooIh  for  the  people,  I  presume  you  will  gladly  forego  a  further  extension  of 
tliis  prosy  narrative,  so  little  calculated  to  interest  a  veteran  in  the  great  cause 
of  e<luc:itioM.  I  liuve  ever  been  a  sincere  fViend  and  advocate  of  the  blessing; 
but  unfortunately,  ^y  acquaintance  ^nth  it  has  been  mainly  limited  to  a  hum- 
bling consciousness  of  my  deficiencies  in  the  ennobling  attainment. 

Very  respectfully, 
"Wm.  Darunotoit. 

To  Hon.  Hekv  Barkabd,  LL.D. 

SCHOOLS  nV   PmLADELPmA. 

The  following  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  taken  from  Watson's  ^^  Annals  of  PhiUi^ 
delphia  and  Pennsylvania^ 

"  My  facetious  fHend,  Lang  Syne,  has  presented  a  lively  picture  of  the '  school- 
maafcrs'  in  those  days,  when  'preceptors,*  and  'principals,'  and  'professors* 
were  yet  unnamed.  What  is  now  known  as  '  Friends'  Academy,'  in  Fourth 
street,  wns  at  tliat  time  occupied  by  four  different  masters.  The  best  room  down- 
stairs by  Robert  Proud,  Latin  master;  the  ope  above  him,  by  William  Waring, 
teacher  of  astronomy  and  mathematics ;  the  east  room,  up-stairs,  by  Jeremiah 
Paul,  and  the  one  below,  '  last  not  least '  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  was.  The  State  House  clock,  being  at  the  time  visible  from  the  school 
pavement,  gave  to  the  eye  full  notice  when  to  break  off  marble  and  plug  top^ 
hastily  collect  the  'stakes,'  and  bundle  in,  pell-mell,  to  the  school-room,  where, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  'master  of  schoUirs,'  John  Todd,  they  were  busily 
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employed,  every  one  in  finding  his  place,  under  the  control  for  the  time,  of  a  short 
Irishman,  usher,  named  Jimmy  M'Cuo.  On  the  entrance  of  the  master,  all 
shuffling  of  the  feet,  'scrouging,'  hitting  of  elbows,  and  whispering  disputes, 
were  hastily  adjusted,  leaving  a  silence  which  might  be  felt,  'not  a  mouse  stir- 
ring.' Ho,  Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest  manner  of  Friends,  but  of  the  richest 
material,  with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all  timeq  remarkably  clean  and  nice  in 
his  person,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  square  built,  and  well  sustained  by  bono 
and  muscle. 

After  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time,  ever}'thing  going  smoothly  on — no 
sound,  from  the  master's  voice,  while  hearing  the  one  standing  near  him,  a  dead 
calm,  when  suddenly  a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or  face,  for  something  or  for  nothing, 
gave  'dreadful  note '  that  an  erruption  of  the  lava  was  now  about  to  take  place 
Next  thing  to  be  seen  was  'strap  in  full  play  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
Pilgarlic'  The  passion  of  the  master, '  growing  by  which  it  fed  on,'  and  wanting  el- 
bow room,  the  chair  would  be  quickly  thnist  on  one  side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe, 
he  was  to  be  seen  dragging  his  struggling  suppliant  to  the  flogging  ground,  in 
tlM3  centre  of  the  room ;  having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the  end  of  a  bench,  ho 
then,  with  a  patent  jerk,  peculiar  to  himself^  would  have  the  boy  completely 
horsed  across  his  knee,  witli  his  left  elbow  on  t)io  back  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him 
securely  on.  In  tlie  hurry  of  the  moment  he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with 
him,  griped  between  his  strong  teeth,  (visible  the  while,)  causing  both  ends  to 
descend  to  a  parallel  with  his  chin,  and  adding  much  to  the  terror  of  the  scene. 
His  face  would  assume  a  deep  claret  color — his  little  bob  of  hair  would  disen- 
gage itself,  and  stand  out,  each  'particular  hair'  as  it  were,  'up  in  arms  and 
eager  for  the  fray.'  Having  his  victim  thus  completely  at  command,  and  all 
useless  drapery  drawn  up  to  a  bunch  above  the  waistband,  and  the  rotundity 
and  the  nankeen  in  the  closest  aflBnity  possible  for  them  to  be,  then  once  more 
to  the  '  staring  crew '  would  bo  exhibited  the  dexterity  of  master  and  strap.  By 
long  practice  he  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise,  that,  moving  in 
quick  time,  the  fifteen  inches  of  bridle  rein  (alUis  strap)  would  be  seen  after 
every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular  above  his  head ;  from  whence  it  descend- 
ed like  a  flail  on  the  stretched  nankeen,  leaving  'on  the  place  beneath'  a  fiery 
red  streak,  at  every  slash.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  addlPess  the  sufferer 
at  intervals,  as  follows  ;  '  Does  it  hurt  ? '  'Oh  I  yes,  master ;  oh  I  don't  mas- 
ten'  '  Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more.  I'll  make  thy  flesh  creep — thou  shan't 
want  a  wanning  pan  to-night.  Intolerable  being  I  Nothing  in  nature  is  able 
to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my  strap.*  He  had  one  boy  named  George  Fudge, 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  ho  put  strap  and  its  master  at 
defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge  pain — ho  would  not  '  sing  out.'  Todd 
seized  him  one  day,  and  having  gone  through  the  evolutions  of  strapping,  (as 
useless,  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  been  thrashuag  a  flour  bag,)  almost  breathless  with 
rage,  he  onco  more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  '  reprobate,'  by  saying ; 
'  Does  it  not  hurt  ? '  The  astonishment  of  the  school  and  the  master  was  com- 
pleted, on  hearing  him  sing  out,  '  No  I  Hurray  for  leather  crackers  I '  He  was 
thrown  off"  immediately,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  the  benediction  as  follows ; 
•  Intolerable  being  I  Get  out  of  my  school.  Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  pro- 
vail  upon  tliee-^not  even  my  strap  I ' 

'Twasnot '  his  love  in  learning  was  in  fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  sys- 
tem of  introducing  learning  and  discipline  into  the  brains  of  boys  and  soldiers 
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by  dint  of  panisliment.  The  system  of  flogging  on  all  occasions  in  schools,  for 
something  or  for  nothing,  being  protected  by  law,  gives  free  phiy  to  the  passions  of 
the  master,  which  he,  for  one,  exercised  with  great  severity.  The  writer  has,  at 
this  moment,  in  his  memory,  a  schoolmaster  then  of  this  city,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  went  deliberately  out  of  his  school  to  purchase  a  cow-skin,  with  which,  ou 
his  return,  he  extinguished  his  bitter  revenge  on  a  boy  who  had  offended  him. 
The  age  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in  its  8ons,to  having  them  subjected  to 
the  fear  of  a  pedagogue — believing  that  a  boy  who  had  quailed  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster,  would  never  face  the  enemy  with  boldness  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  '  a  swing  of  the  pendulum '  too  far  the 
other  way.  A  good  writer  says :  *  We  do  not  harden  the  wax  to  receive  the 
impression — wherefore,  the  teacher  seems  himself  most  in  need  of  correction — 
for  he,  unfit  to  teach,  is  making  them  unfi^  to  bo  taught! ' 

I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman,  that  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  six- 
ty-five  years  ago,  when  boys  and  girls  were  together,  it  was  a  common  p^cUce 
to  make  the  boys  strip  oiT  their  jackets,  and  loose  tlieir  trowsefs  band  prepara- 
tory to  hoisting  them  upon  a  boy's  back  so  as  to  got  his  whipping,  with  only 
the  liiien  between  the  flesh  and  the  strap.  The  girls  too— we  pity  them — were 
obliged  to  take  off  their  stays  to  receive  their  floggings  with  equal  sensibility. 
^e  named  one  distingui.shcd  lady,  since^  who  was  so  treated  among  others,  in  his 
school  All  the  teachers  then  were  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  tliem  the  rigorous  principles  which  hod  before  been  whipped  into  themselves  , 
at  home." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IX  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  following  "  Memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  who  wan 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Boston  just  before  the  Revolution," 
we  copy  from  a  volume  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal,"  vol.  xii.,  pp.  311,  312.  The  notes  are  by  the  editor  of  the 
Journal,  Wm.  B.  Fowle : 

'*At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  years,  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  Lovelies  Latin 
school.  The  only  requirment  was  reading  well :  but,  though  fully  qualified,  j 
was  sent  away  to  Master  Griffitli,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write  and 
spelL  1  learned  the  English  Grammar  in  Dil worth's  Spelling  Book  by  heart. 
Griffith  traced  letters  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them. 

Entered  Lovell's  school  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system 
one  of  terror.  Trouncing  *  was  common  in  the  school  Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of 
his  early  scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  the  minister  of  Brookline,  that  he 
had  dreams  of  schools  till  he  died.    The  boys  were  so  afVaid  they  could  not 

*  Trouncing  wan  performed  by  strippinff  the  boy,  mounting  him  on  another's  htck,  and 
whipping  him  with  birch  rodi,  before  the  whole  school  James  Lovell  the  grandson  of  John, 
once  related  to  us  the  following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  utUitjf  of  corporeal  puntshmeol  I 
It  seems  that  a  boy  had  played  truant,  and  Master  John  had  pubiicly  declared  that  the  offend* 
er  f  hould  be  trounced.  When  such  a  sentence  was  pronounced,  it  was  understood  that  the 
other  boys  might  seize  the  criminal,  and  take  him  to  school  by  force.  The  culprit  was  soon 
seixfd  by  one  party,  and  hurried  to  the  maitter,  who  inflicted  the  punishment  without  delay. 
On  his  way  home,  the  culprit  met  another  party,  who  cried  out,  'Ah,  John  Drown/ or  what* 
ever  his  name  wan,  *  youMI  get  it  when  you  go  to  school ! '  *  No,  1  shan't,'  said  the  Tictoriooa 
boy,  who  felt  that  he  had  got  the  rUrt  of  them,  *  No,  I  shan't,  for  Pre  got  i7,*  and,  as  he  sakl 
this,  he  slapped  bin  hand  upon  the  part  that  had  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  as  the  poet  says,*  suit- 
lug  the  action  to  the  word.* " 
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Study.    Sam.  Bradford,  afterward  sheriiT,  pronounced  the  P  in  ¥Miemy^  and  the 
younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  ferule.* 

We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till  12,  and  from  1  till  dark.  Alter  one  or 
two  years,  I  went  to  the  town  school,  to  Master  Holbrook,  at  the  comer  of  West 
street,  to  learn  to  write ;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Scollay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and  fourth  year,  I 
wrote  there,  and  did  nothing  else.  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught  to  make 
jMjns.     GriflBth  was  gentle,  but  his  being  a  private  teacher  accounts  for  it 

The  course  of  study  was  grammar ;  Esop,  with  a  translation ;  Clark's  intro- 
duction to  writing  Latin;  Kutropius,  with  a  translation;  Corderius:  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  Virgil's  Georgics ;  ^neid ;  Caaar ;  Cicero.  In  the  sixth  year 
I  began  Greek,  and  for  the  first  time  attempted  English  composition,  by  transla- 
ting  Csesar's  Commentaries.  Tlie  master  allowed  us  to  read  poeticitl  translationa, 
such  as  Trappe's  and  Dryden's  Virgil.  I  was  half  way  through  Virgil  when  I 
began  ©reek  with  Ward's  Greek  Grammar. 

After  Cheever's  Latin  Accidence,  we  took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Grammar. 
After  the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek  Testament,  and  were  allowed  to 
use  Bezii's  Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's  Iliad,  five  or  six  books,  using 
Clarke's  translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my  Greek  education  at  sehooL 
Then  wo  took  Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using  the  Gradus  ad  Pamas-, 
sum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  first  Latin  scholar  in  1771  or  1772,  and  he  was 
brother  to  Thomas  Kilby  Jones,  who  was  no  scholar,  though  a  distinguished 
merchant  afterward. 

I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  three  months,  and  was 
equal  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  Sallust 
were  the  only  books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  studied.  I  went  to  the  pri- 
vate  school  from  11  to  12  a.  M.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  5  p.  M. 

The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life,  nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or 
Geography,  but  Col.  Joseph  Ward,  (son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton, 
West  Parish,  blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Boston. 
He  became  aid  to  General  Ward  when  the  war  commenced,  and  did  not  teadi 
after  the  war.  ^ 

I  never  sixvr  a  map,  except  in  Ctesar's  Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what 
that  meant.  Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.  At  Mas- 
ter Proctor's  school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in  the  same  room,  to  girls 
and  boys,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer.  The  mas- 
ter set  sums  in  our  MSS.  but  did  not  go  farther  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Master  Griflflth  was  a  thm  man,  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so  beat- 
en by  his  grandfather  John,  that  James  the  father  rose  and  said,  *  Sir,  you  have 
flogged  that  boy  enough.'    The  boy  went  off  determined  to  leave  school,  and 

* "  We  mw  this  done  by  another  Boston  teacher,  about  thirty  yean  ngo,  and  when  we  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  the  dann^er  of  inflicting  such  a  blow,  opo-i  such  a  spot,  *  O,  tbt 
caitiffs,'  said  he,  *  it  is  guod  for  them  ! '  About  the  same  lime,  another  teacher  who  ased  to 
strike  his  pupils  upon  the  hand  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible,  was  waited  upon 
by  a  committee  of  mothers,  who  lived  near  the  school,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the  out- 
cries of  the  sufferers.  The  teacher  promised  not  to  strike  the  boys  any  more  on  the  hand^ 
•nd  the  women  went  away  satisfied.  But,  instead  of  inflicting  blows  upon  the  hand,  he  ln> 
flicted  them  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  made  the  punishment  more  eevere.** 
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go  to  Master  Proctor's;  but  he  met  one  of  Master  Proctor's  boys,  who  asked 
whither  he  was  going,  and  when  informed,  warned  him  not  to  go,  for  he  would 
fare  worse." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  an  address  at  the  Annual  School  Festival 
in  Fancuil  Hall  in  1852,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  be  enjoyed  in  early  life : — 

"  It  was  fiflj-two  years  last  April  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to 
attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennett  street  The  reading 
^hool  was  under  Master  Little,  (for  *  Young  America'  had  not  yet  repudiated 
tliat  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tileston.  Master  Little^ 
in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  least — and  some- 
what wedded  to  the  past  He  struggled  earnestly  against  the  change  then  tak- 
ing place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  and  insisted  on  saying  monoomefU  and  naiur. 
But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought  in  those  dajrs  a  very  toler- 
able knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of  English  grammar,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  ^American  Precep- 
tor.' Master  Tileston  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  schooL  He  set  the  cop- 
ies himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  improvement,)  been  changed  for  the  better.  Master  Tileston  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  master,  in 
what  might  have  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  The  fing^ers 
of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  bum,  but 
were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknifi)-— and  nothing  else. 
As  tlioy  were  considerably  indurated,  tliey  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald 
eagle.  His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-shop  of  confiscated  baUs, 
tops,  penknives,  marbles  and  Jews-harps — the  accumulation  of  forty-years.  I 
desire,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of 
an  acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after  life — that  of  a 
plain,  legible  hand.  I  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  in  1804  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Ezeldel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  an  occasion  of 
his  absence,  by  his  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  tliat  time  a  stu- 
dent of  law  in  Boston,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  fVom  a 
state  of  extreme  depression.  It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall  now  stands.  The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly 
not  higher  than  that  of  material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much 
the  same  books — or  of  the  same  class — in  Latin  or  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  but 
in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  languages — ^to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  ele- 
ments— to  the  niceties  of  construction — still  less  to  prosody.  I  .never  made  a 
hexameter  or  pentameter  verse,  till,  years  afterward,  I  had  a  son  at  school  in 
London,  who  occasionaUy  required  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and 
illustrative  branches  were  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin  school  in  1805.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  dassio^  a 
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map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an  ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  ancient  ait, 
such  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our  scliools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric 
telegraph.  If  our  children,  who  possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learn- 
ing, do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents,  they  will  be  roucli  to  blame." 

AN  OLD  FIELD  SCHOOL,  OR  ACADEMY,   IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  experience  of  one  of  that  class  of  teachers,  who  found  tem- 
porary occupation  in  teaching  the  children  of  one  or  more  families 
of  planters  in  Virginia,  and  other  southern  states,  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  United  Slates,  (in 
1798,  1799,  1800,  1801  and  1802,)  by  John  Davis."  Mr.  Davis 
was  an  Englishman  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and  social  ad- 
dress, and  while  in  this  country  numbered  among  his  friends  such 
men  as  Aaron  Burr,  President  Jefferson,  and  other  men  of  high  po- 
litical standing.  lie  was  a  private  tutor  in  N.  York,  S.  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  and  his  graphic  sketches  of  men  and  manners  show  some 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  education  which  even  wealthy 
planters  in  the  southern  states  experienced.  With  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  President  Jefferson  he  proceeds  to  the  plantation  of  a 
Mr.  Ball,  and  is  engaged  to  teach  his  and  his  neighbor's  children  : 

**The  following  day  every  farmer  came  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  hduse, 
who  had  any  children  to  send  to  my  Academy,  for  such  they  did  me  the  honor 
to  term  the  log-hut  in  which  1  was  to  teach.  Each  rtan  brought  his  son,  or  his 
daughter,  and  rejoiced  that  the  day  was  arriving  when  their  little  ones  could 
light  their  tapers  at  the  torch  of  knowledge!  I  was  confounded- at  the  encomi- 
ums they  heaped  upon  a  man  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  was  at  a 
loss  what  construction  to  put  upon  their  speech.  No  price  was  too  great  for  the 
8er\'ices  I  was  to  render  their  children ;  and  they  all  expressed  an  eagerness  to 
exchange  perisliable  coin  for  lasting  knowledge.  If  I  would  continue  with  them 
seven  years !  only  seven  years !  they  would  erect  for  me  a  brick  seminary  on  a 
hill  not  far  off;  but  for  the  present  I  waste  occupy  a  log-house,  which,  liowever 
homely,  would  soon  vie  with  the  sublime  college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  con- 
sign to  oblivion  the  renowned  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  Fauquier  Court-IIouse. 
I  thought  Englishmen  sanguine ;  but  these  Virginians  were  infatuated. 

I  now  opened  what  some  called  an  academy,*  and  others  an  Old  Field  School; 
and,  however  it  may  be  thought  that  content  w^as  never  felt  within  the  walls  of 
a  seminary,  I,  for  my  part,  experienced  an  exemption  from  care,  and  was  not 

*  It  is  worth  the  while  to  describe  the  academy  I  occupied  on  Mr.  Rail's  plantation.  It  had 
one  room  and  a  half.  It  stood  on  blocks  about  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  where 
there  whs  free  access  to  the  hogs,  the  dogs,  and  the  poultry.  It  had  do  ceiling,  nor  wa«  the 
roof  lathed  or  plastered,  but  covered  with  shingles.  Hence,  when  it  rained,  like  the  nephew 
of  old  Eiwes,  I  move<I  my  bed  (for  I  slept  in  the  academy),  to  the  most  comfortable  corner. 
It  had  one  window,  but  no  glass,  nor  shutter.  In  the  night,  to  remedy  this,  the  mulano 
wench  who  waited  on  me,  contrived  very  Ingeniously  to  place  a  square  board  against  the 
window  with  one  hand,  and  fix  the  rail  of  a  broken  down  fence  against  it  wish  the  other. 
In  the  morning  when  I  returned  from  breakfasting  in  the  'great  big  house,'  (my  scholars  be> 
ing  collected,)  I  gave  the  rail  a  forcible  kick  with  my  foot,  and  down  tumbled  the  board  with 
m  awful  roar.  ♦  Is  not  my  window,'  tald  I  to  Virginia,  'of  a  very  curious  construction  1  * 
Indeed,  indeed,  sir,'  replied  my  fair  disciple,  *  I  think  it  is  a  mighty  nolaj  one.' 
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such  a  fool  as  to  measure  the  happiness  of  my  condition  by  what  otben 
thought  of  it 

It  was  pleasurable  to  behold  my  pupils  enter  the  school  over  which  I  presi- 
ded ;  for  tiiey  were  not  composed  only  of  truant  boys,  but  some  of  the  fairest 
damsels  in  the  country.  Two  sisters  generaUy  rode  on  one  horse  to  the  school- 
door,  and  I  was  not  so  great  a  pedagogue  as  to  refuse  them  my  assistance 
to  dismount  from  their  steeds.  A  running-footman  of  the  negro  tribe,  who  fol- 
lowed with  their  food  in  a  basket,  took  care  of  the  beast ;  and  after  being  saluted 
by  the  young  ladies  with  the  courtesies  of  the  morning,  I  proceeded  to  instruct 
them,  with  gentle  exhortations  to  diligence  of  study. 

Common  books  were  only  designed  for  common  minds.  Tlie  unconnected  let- 
sons  of  Scott,  the  tasteless  selections  of  Bingham,  the  florid  harangues  of  Noah 
Webster,  and  the  somniferous  compilations  of  Alexander,  were  eitlier  thrown 
aside,  or  suffered  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelf;  while  the  charming  essays  of 
Goldsmith,  and  his  not  less  delectable  Novel,  together  with  the  impressive  work 
of  Defoe,  and  the  mild  productions  of  Addison,  conspired  to  enchant  the  fancy, 
and  kindle  a  love  of  reading.  The  thoughts  of  these  writers  became  engrafted 
on  the  minds,  and  the  combinations  of  theur  diction  on  the  language  of  the 
pupils. 

Of  the  boys  I  can  not  speak  in  very  encomiastis  terms ;  but  they  were  per- 
haps like  all  other  school-boys,  that  is,  more  disposed  to  play  truant  than  en- 
lighten tlicur  minds.  The  most  important  knowledge  to  an  American,  after  tliat 
of  himself)  is  the  geography  of  his  country.  I,  therefore,  put  into  the  hands  of 
my  boys  a  proper  book,  and  initiated  them  by  an  attentive  reading  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Genoese;  I  was  even  so  minute  as  to  impress  on  their  minds 
the  man  who  first  descried  land  on  board  the  ship  of  Columbus.  That  man  was 
Roderic  Triana,  and  on  my  exercising  the  memory  of  a  boy  by  askinig  him  the 
name,  he  very  gravely  made  answer,  Roderic  Randotn. 

Among  my  male  students  was  a  New  Jersey  gentleman  of  thirty,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  be  initiated  in  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  He  had  before 
studied  the  Latin  grammar  at.  an  academy  school  (I  use  his  own  words),  in  his 
native  state ;  but  the  academy  school  being  burnt  down,  his  grammar,  alas  1  was 
lost  in  the  conflagration,  and  he  had  neglected  the  pursuit  of  literature  since  the 
destruction  of  his  book.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  some 
Goth  who  had  set  fire  to  his  academy  scliool,  he  made  answer,  'So,  it  is  like 
enough.' 

Mr.  Dye  did  not  study  Latin  to  refine  his  taste,  direct  his  judgment,  or  enlai*ge 
his  imagination ;  but  merely  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  teach  it  when  he 
opened  school,  was  his  serious  design.  He  had  been  bred  a  carpenter,  but  he 
panted  for  the  honors  of  literature. 

Mr.  Davis  accounts  for  his  fidelity  in  teaching  more  hours  than  he  was  required 
to  do  by  his  contract,  by  his  interest  in  the  lessons  of  one  of  his  female  pupils ; 

Hence  I  fVequently  protracted  the  studies  of  tlie  children  till  one,  or  half  post 
one  o'clock ;  a  practice  that  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  exclamations  both  of 
the  white  and  black  people.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Ball  would  say,  this  gentle- 
man w  diligent;  and  Aunt  Patty  the  negro  cook  would  remark,  '  He  g^ood  cool- 
moflSA  iliat ;  he  not  like  old  Hodgkinson  and  old  Harris,  who  let  the  boys  out 
bA^bre  twelve.    He  deserve  good  wages ! ' 

Having  sent  the  young  ladies  to  the  family  mansion,  I  told  the  boys  to  break 
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up,  and  they  who  had  even  breathed  with  circumspection,  now  gaTo  loooe  to 
the  most  riotous  merriment,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  followed  by 
all  the  dogs  on  the  plantation. 

Tltcro  was  a  carpenter  on  the  plantation,  whom  Mr.  Ball  had  hired  by  the 
year.  He  had  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  the  recreation  of  Mr.  Dye,  after  the  labor 
of  study,  was  to  get  under  tlie  shade  of  an  oak,  and  make  tables,  or  benches^  or 
stools  for  the  academy.  So  true  is  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  the  cask  will 
always  retain  the  flavor  of  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  first  impregnated. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Dye,  what  are  you  doing? ' 

'  I  am  making  a  table  for  the  academy  school* 
*What  woodis  that?' 

*  It  is  white  oak,  sir.' 

*  What,  then  you  are  skilled  in  trees,  you  can  tell  oak  from  hickory,  and  ash 
from  fir?' 

'  Like  enough,  sir.  (A  broad  grin.)  I  ought  to  know  those  things ;  I  served 
my  time  to  it' 

'  Carpenter. — I  find,  sir,  Mr.  Dye  has  done  with  his  old  trade ;  he  is  above  em* 
plo3ring  liis  hands;  he  wants  work  for  the  brain.  Well!  laming  is  a  fine  thing; 
there's  uothing  like  laming.  I  have  a  son  only  five  years  old,  that,  with  proper 
laming,  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a  member  of  Congress.  He  is  a  boy  of 
genus ;  he  could  play  on  the  Jews-harp  from  only  seeing  Sambo  tune  it  once.' 

*  Mr.  Dye. — I  guess  that's  Billy ;    he  is  a  right  clever  child.' 

*  Carpenter. — How  long,  sir,  will  it  take  you  to  leam  Mr.  Dye  Latin?' 

*  Schoolmaster. — How  long,  sir,  would  it  take  me  to  ride  from  Mr.  Ball's  plan- 
tation to  tlie  plantation  of  Mr.  Wormley  Carter?' 

'  Carpenter. — Why  that,  sir,  would  depend  upon  your  horse.' 

*  Schoolmaster. — Well,  then,  sir,  you  solve  your  own  interrogation.  But  here 
oomes  Dick.     What  has  he  got  in  his  hand  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Dye. — A  mole  like  enough.     Who  are  you  bringing  that  to,  Dick  ? ' 

*  Dick. — Not  to  you.  You  never  gave  me  the  taste  of  a  dram  since  I  first 
know'd  you.  Worse  luck  to  me ;  you  New  Jersey  men  are  close  shavers ;  I 
believe  you  would  skin  a  louse.  ThLs  is  armole.  I  have  brought  it  for  the  gen- 
tleman wlio  came  from  beyond  the  sea.  He  nevdr  refuses  Dick  a  dram ;  I  would 
walk  through  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  to  serve  him.  Lord  1  how  quiet  ho 
keeps  his  school  It  is  not  now  as  it  was ;  the  boys  don't  go  clack,  dack,  like 
'Squire  Pendleton's  mill  upon  Catharpin  Run  1 ' 

*  Schoolmaster. — You  have  brought  that  mole,  Dick,  for  me.' 

*  Dick. — Yes,  mastor,  but  first  let  me  tell  you  the  history  of  it  This  mole  was 
once  a  man ;  see,  master,  (Dick  exhibits  the  mole,)  it  has  got  hands  and  feet  just 
like  you  and  me.  It  was  once  a  man,  but  so  proud,  so  lofty,  so  puffed  up,  that 
God,  to  punish  his  insolence,  condemned  him  to  crawl  under  the  earth.* 

*  Sckoolmaster. — A  good  fable,  and  not  unhappily  moralized.  Did  you  ever 
hear  or  read  of  this  before,  Mr.  Dye  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Dye. — Nay,  (a  broad  grin,)  I  am  right  certain  it  does  not  belong  to  .£8op, 
I  am  certain  sure  Dick  did  not  find  it  there.' 

^Dick. — Find  it  where?  I  would  not  wrong  a  man  of  the  value  of  a  g^n 
of  com.  I  came  across  the  mole  as  I  was  hoeing  tlie  potato-patch.  Master, 
■hall  I  take  it  to  the  school-house?  If  you  are  fond  of  birds,  I  know  now  for 
a  mocking-bird's  nest ;  I  am  only  afeard  those  young  rogues,  the  ichool-boya, 
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will  find  out  the  tree.  They  play  the  miachief  with  eyery  thing,  they  be  full  of 
devilment.  I  Raw  Jack  Lockhart  throw  a  stone  at  the  old  bird,  as  she  was  re* 
turning  to  feed  her  young;  and  if  I  had  not  coaxed  him  away  to  look  at  my 
young  puppies,  ho  would  have  found  out  the  nest' 

I  had  been  three  months  invested  in  the  first  executive  office  of  pedagogtie, 
when  a  cunning  old  fox  of  a  New  Jersey  planter  (a  Mr.  Lee),  discovered  that  his 
eldest  boy  wrote  a  better  hand  than  L  Fame  is  swifl-footed ;  vires  acqtdrU 
eundo;  theMiscovery  ppread  far  and  wide,  and  whithersoever  I  went,  I  was  an 
object  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,  as  a  school- 
master that  could  not  write.  Virginia  gave  me  for  the  persecutions  I  under^ 
went,  a  world  of  siglis,  her  swelling  heavens  rose  and  fell  with  indignation  at  old 
Lee  and  his  abettors.  But  the  boys  caught  spirit  firom  the  discovery.  I  could 
perceive  a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  them ;  and  had  I  not  in  time  broke  down 
a  few  branches  froy  an  apple  tree  before  my  door,  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
displayed  their  gratitude  for  my  instructions  by  throwing  me  out  of  the  school 
window.  But  by  arguing  with  one  over  the  shoulders,  and  another  over  the 
back,  I  maintained  with  dignity  the  first  executive  office  of  pedagogue. 

I  revenged  myself  amply  on  old  Lee.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  son,  ( a  lengthy 
fellow  of  about  twenty,)  to  come  to  the  academy  with  a  couple  of  huge  mastifb 
at  his  heels.  Attaclicd  to  their  master  {par  nobik  fratrum^)  they  entered  with- 
out ceremony  Pohoke  Academy,  bringing  with  them  myriads  of  flees,  wood-lice, 
and  ticks.  Nay,  tbcy  would  often  annoy  Virginia,  by  throwing  themselves  at 
her  feet,  and  inflaming  the  choler  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  I  liad  bought 
because  of  its  diminutive  size,  and  which  Virginia  delighted  to  nurse  for  me.  I 
could  perceive  the  eye  of  Virginia  rebuke  me  for  suffering  the  dogs  to  annoy 
her ;  and  there  lay  m9e  peril  in  her  eye  than  in  the  jaws  of  all  the  mastiffs  in 
Prince  William  Ck)unty.   • 

'  Mr.  Lee,*  said  I,  *  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  told  you  not  to  convert  the 
academy  into  a  kennel,  and  bring  your  dogs  to  school*  Lee  was  mending  his 
pen  'judgmatically.'    Ue  made  no  reply,  but  smiled. 

I  know  old  Dick  the  negro,  had  a  bitcli,  and  that  his  bitcli  was  proud.  I 
walked  down  to  Dick's  log-house.    Dick  was  beating  flax. 

'Dick.'  said  I,  'old  Farmer  Lee  has  done  me  much  evil — CI  don't  like  the  old 
man  myself  master,  said  Dick) — and  his  son,  repugnant  to  my  express  com* 
mands,  has  brought  his  fatlior's  two  plantation  dogs  to  the  academy.  Revenge 
is  sweet — ^ 

*  Right,  master,'  said  Dick.  '  I  never  felt  so  happy  as  when  I  bit  off  Cuffoy*s 
great  toe  and  swallowed  it — 

'  Do  you,  Dick,'  said  I,  '  walk  past  the  school-house  with  your  bitch.  Lce*8 
dogs  will  go  out  afler  her.  Oo  round  with  them  to  your  log-house ;  and  when 
you  have  once  secured  them,  hang  both  of  them  up  by  the  nock.' 

'  Leave  it  to  me,  roaster,'  said  Dick.  '  I'll  fix  the  business  for  you  in  a  few 
minutes.    I  have  a  few  fadoms  of  rope  in  my  house — that  will  do  it' 

I  returned  to  the  academy.  The  dogs  were  stretched  at  their  case  on  the 
floor.  'Oh!  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  exclahncd  Virginia;  'those  great  big 
dogs  have  quite  scared  me.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Dick  passed  the  door  with  his  slut.  Quick  ftom  the  floor 
rose  Mr.  Lee's  two  dogs,  and  followed  the  female.  The  rest  may  be  supplied 
by  the  unagination  of  the  reader.    Dick  hung  up  both  the  dogs  to  the  branch 
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of  a  pine-tree ;  old  Lee  lost  the  ^ards  to  his  plantation ;  the  negroes  broke 
open  his  barn,  pilfered  his  sacks  of  Indian  com,  rode  his  horses  in  tllD  night — 
and  thus  was  I  revenged  on  Alexander  tlie  coppersmith.  / 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  I  was  commanded  officially  to  resign  my 
sovereign  authority  to  Mr.  Dye,  who,  was  in  every  respect  better  qualified  to 
discharge  its  sacred  functions.  He  understood  tare  and  tret,  wrot^  a  copper- 
plate hand,  and,  balancing  himself  upon  one  leg,  could  flourish  angels  and  cork- 
screws. I,  therefore,  gave  up  the  '  academy  school '  to  Mr.  Dye,  t<r  the  joy  of 
the  boys,  but  the  sorrow  of  Virginia." 

SCHOOLS    IN    DELAWARE. 

Robert  Coram,  in  a  pamphlet  devoted  in  part  to  a  "  Plan  for  the 
General  Establishment  of  Schools  throughout  the  United  States," 
printed  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1791,  characterizes  the  state 
of  education  as  follows : 

"Tlie  country  schools,  through  most  of  the  United  States,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  buildings,  the  teachers,  or  the  regulations,  are  in  every  respect  com- 
pletely despicable,  wretched,  and  contemptible.  Tlie  buildings  are  in  general 
sorry  hovels,  neither  wind-tight  nor  water-tight ;  a  few  stools  serving  in  the  double 
capacity  of  bench  and  desk,  and  the  old  leaves  ofcopy  books  making  a  miserablo 
substitute  for  glass  windows.  Tlie  teachers  are  generally  foreigners,  shamefully 
deficient  in  every  qualification  necessary  to  conv4|Mfeiction  to  youth,  andciot 
seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices.  Absolute  in  his  ow^^^ion,  and  proud  of  intro- 
ducing what  he  calls  his  European  method,  one  calls  thi^M  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
aw.  The  school  is  modified  upon  tliis  plan,  and  the  childnn  who  are  advanced, 
are  beat  and  cuffed  to  forget  the  former  mode  they  havo^^m  taught,  which 
irritates  their  minds  and  retards  their  progress.  The  quarter ^^Lr  finished,  the 
diildren  lie  idle  until  another  master  offers,  few  remaining  ^^^k  place  more 
thau  a  quarter.  When  tlie  next  schoolmaster  is  introduce^^^Blls  the  first 
letter  a,  as  in  mat ;  the  school  undergoes  another  reform,  ai^^^Kually  vexed 
and  retarded.  At  his  removal  a  third  is  introduced,  who  ca^^w  first  letter 
hay.  All  these  blockheads  are  equally  absolute  in  their  own^^rons,  and  will 
by  no  means  sufier  the  children  to  pronounce  the  letter  as  they  were  first  taught ; 
but  every  three  months  Uio  school  goes  through  a  reform —  error  succeeds  error, 
and  dunce  the  second  reigns  like  dunce  the  first.  I  will  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  however,  seaport  towns,  from  local  circumstances,  may  have  good  schools, 
the  country  schools  will  remain  in  their  present  state  of  despicable  wretched- 
ness, unless  incorporated  with  government." 


VIII.    NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS'  SEMINARIES. 

HISTOKIOAL  DSYELOPUEJKTr. 


L      EUROPEAN  INSTITUTIONS. 


By  a  Normal  School,  or  Teachers'  Seminary,  is  meant  an  insti- 
lution  for  the  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  aim  to 
be  teachers,  to  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
School-room,  and  to  the  best  modes  of  reaching  the  heart  and  intel« ' 
lect,  and  of  developing  and  building  up  the  whole  character  of  a 
child.  It  aims  to  do  for  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher,  all 
that  the  direction  and  example  of  the  master- workman,  and  all  that 
the  experience  of  the  workshop  do  for  the  young  mechanic — all  that 
the  naval  and  military  schools  do  for  those  who  lead  in  any  capacity 
in  the  army  or  navy — all  that  the  law  school,  or  the  medical  school, 
or  the  theological  seminary  do  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
or  theology.  In  every  department  of  mechanical,  artistic,  or  profes- 
sional labor,  the  highest  skill  is  attained  only  after  long  and  appro- 
priate training  under  wise  superintendence ;  and  the  Normal  School 
aims  to  impart  this  flfl^s  training  by  providing  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction,  undej^Hi()ctcnt  teachers,  with  reference  to  teaching 
the  same  things  tojflRsrs.  This  course  of  instruction  involves  the 
whole  art  of  telling — a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  a 
child's  natur^lTparticular — of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  of  a 
child's  mii^^Kd  of  the  order  in  which  its  several  faculties  should 
b(  called  j^^Kercise  ;  of  the  best  motives  by  which  good  habitflk 
of  study  ^^^B  cultivated  in  the  young ;  of  the  arrangement  and 
class ificatij^^F  scholars,  and  of  the  best  means  and  appliances  for 
securing  oflRnce  and  order,  and  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the 
daily  exer(^K  of  the  school.  And  this  art  of  teaching  must  be 
illustrated  and  exempliiied  by  those  who  are  to  apply  it,  in  i  model 
school.  The  idea  of  such  a  school  is  not  a  mere  speculation  ot 
ardent  benevolence — it  is  an  existing  reality  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe. 

The  first  school  specially  destined  for  educating  and  training 
teachers  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession,  was  in- 
stituted bpr  the  Abbe  de  La  Salle,  while  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Hhcims,  m  1681,  and  was  perfected  into  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  in  1684. 

In  1697,  Augustus  Herman  Frank6  founded,  in  connection  with 
bis  orphan  school  at  Halle,  a  teacher's  class  composed  of  poor  stu- 
dents, who  assisted  him  certain  hours  in  the  day  in  his  schools,  in 
return  for  their  board  and  instruction.  Out  of  these,  be  selected, 
about  the  year  1704,  twelve,  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety, 
knowledge,  and  aptness  to  teach,  and  constituted  them  his  "  Semi- 
nariura  Praecepiorum"  or  Teachers  Seminary.  These  pupils  re- 
ceived separate  instruction  for  two  years,  and  acquired  a  due 
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degree  of  practical  skill,  in  the  classes  of  the  same  general  estab- 
lishnnent.  Tejichers  ihuB  trained,  and  hundreds  of  others,  who  re- 
sorted to  Flalle,  to  profit  by  the  organization  and  spirit  of  the 
schools  of  Fraiike,  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of 
school  orgiinizaiion  and  instruction  throughout  Europe,  in  the 
course  of  ihe  next  half  century. 

In  1735,  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in  Prussia  waa 
esial)lished  in  Hoincrania,  and  the  second  at  Berlin,  in  1748,  by 
Hi^cker,  a  pupil  of  Franke.  By  a  royal  ordinance  in  1752,  Frederic 
2(1  enjoined  that  all  vacancies  in  the  country  schools  on  the  crown 
lands,  in  certain  sections  of  his  kingdom,  should  be  supplied  by  pu-* 
pils  from  llecker's  Seminary.  The  King  at  the  same  lime  allowed 
an  annual  stipend  for  the  support  of  twelve  alumni  of  this  establish- 
ment, a  number  wliich  in  1788  was  raised  to  sixty.  In  1773,  the 
chools  established  at  Uekahn,  in  Brandenburg,  became  the  model 
Bchools  to  which  young  men  resorted  from  every  part  of  Germany 
to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  primary  instruction. 
Prior  to  1800,  there  were  but  six  of  these  institutions  in  Prussia, 
But  it  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  monarchy,  that  in  periods  of  the 
greatest  national  distress  and  disaster,  when  the  armies  of  France 
were  desolatinof  her  fields,  occupying  her  citadels,  and  diverting  her 
revenues,  the  great  work  of  improving  her  schools  was  never  lost 
siijht  of.  The  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries  still  went  for- 
ward;  that  at  Konigsburg  in  1809,  at  Branersburg  in  1810,  and  at 
Breslau  in  1812.  But  not  content  with  establishing  these  semina- 
ries at  home,  the  most  promising  young  teachers  were  sent  into 
other  countries  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  improvements  in  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 

Normal  Schools  were  introduced  into  Hanover  in  1757;  into  Aus- 
tria in  17G7;  iiuo  Switzerland  in  1805;  into  France  in  1808;  into 
Holland  in  181G  ;  into  Belgium  in  1843,  and  into  England  in  1842. 
In  Prussia  and  most  of  the  German  States,  there  are  now  enough 
of  these  institutions  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Saxony,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  supports  five  Normal  Schools,  and  Saxe-Weimar,  with  a 
population  less  than  that  of  Connecticut,  supports  two.  Prussia,  with 
a  population  of  fourteen  millions,  has  at  this  time  forty-nine  semina- 
ries, in  which  there  are  nearly  three  thousand  teachers.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  return 
for  a  re-examination. 

In  Great  Britain,  after  years  of  strenuous  effort  on  the  pi^rt  of  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  importance  <»f  Normal  Schools  as 
the  chief  means  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Government,  'i'he  Training  School  at 
Chelsea,  (called  St.  Mark's  College,)  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Society,  the  Normal  and  Model  School  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  the  Battersea  Training  School,  and  the 
Model  School  of  the  Infant  School  Society  in  England,  the  Model 
School  of  the  National  Board  for  Ireland,  the  Normal  Schools  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  are  all  aided  out  of  the  annual 
parliamentary  grant  for  education. 
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Tlicre  has  been  expended  by  the  Gk)Ternment  and  Educational  Asso- 
ciations, chiefly  of  a  denominational  character,  in  buildings  and  material 
outfit  for  the  38  Normal  or  Training  Schools  now  in  operation  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  upward  of  $1,000,000.  The  annual  cost  of  these 
institutions  to  the  Government  in  1800,  was  over  $200,000. 

In  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  system  of  public 
instruction  in  Russia,  now  (1863,)  under  the  consideration  of  the  Empe- 
ror, provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Normal  School, 
and  Provincial  Teachers  Institutes  numerous  enough  to  give  a  professional 
training  to  all  who  are  employed  to  teach  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  number  of  State 
Normal  Schools  in  Europe. 

TABLE. 

NUMBER  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 


Prussia, 

Saxony,  

Austria, 

Bavaria, : 

Wirlemberg, 

Hanover, 

Baden, 

Ilcsse-Cassel, 

Hesse- Darmstadt, 

Anhalt, 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 

Saxe-Meininger, 

Saxe  Weimar, 

Oldenburg 

Holstein, 

Nassau, * 

Brunswick, .    .    .    . 

Luxemburg, 

Lippc 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 

Mecklenburg  Sirelitz, 

Lul)ec, 

Bremen, 

Hamburg, 

Frankfort 

HolKnnd, 

"Belgium, 

Denmark, 

*3in  (,ucn,  ••••••••••••«••■« 

France, 

England  and  Wales, 

Scotland, •    .    .    . 

Ireland, 


51 
10 
11 
9 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
97 
23 
2 
1 

264 


1735 
1785 
1775 
1777 
1757 
1750 
1768 


1779 


1788 


1816 


1806 
1840 
1835 
1836 
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The  earliest  suggestion  of  institutional  provision  for  the  specific  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  which  we  have  met  with,  appeared 
in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  June,  1789,  in  an  article  by  Elisha 
Ticknor  advocating  the  establishment  of  County  Schools,  in  order  to  fit 
young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school  keeping. 

In  1816,  Denison  Olmsted,  in  his  Masters*  Oration  in  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Yale  College  (where  he  was  afterward  Professor,)  proposed 
the  establishment  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  of  an  Academy  to  train 
school  masters  for  the  State  Common  Schools. 

In  1823,  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall  opened  a  select  school  at  Concord, 
Vermont,  in  which  he  advertised  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  adapted 
to  teachers. 

In  the  winter  of  1825,  there  appeared,  almost  simultaneously,*  but 
without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  and  even  without  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  printed  in 
Hartford,  over  the  signature  of  a  "  Fatlier,"  and  in  the  Patriot,  printed  in 
Boston,  over  the  signature  of*'  Franklin,"  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
claims  of  Education  as  a  science,  and  Teaching  as  an  art,  were  ably  dis- 
cussed, and  an  Institution  was  proposed  in  each  series,  having  the  same 
general  features,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  profession. 
These  articles  were  collected  and  published  by  their  respective  authors,  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  first  with  the  title  of  "  Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the 
Education  of  Instructors  of  Youth^  by  Rev.  Thomas  H,  Gallaudet.  Bos- 
ton, 1825," — and  the  last,  with  the  title  "  Essays  on  Popular  Education^ 
containing  a  particular  examination  of  the  Schools  of  MassacJiusetts, 
and  an  Outline  of  an  Institution  for  the  EduccUion  of  Teachers^  by  James 
G.  Carter.    Boston,  1826." 

In  the  same  year,  1825,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  then  residing  in  German- 
town,  Penn.,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of 
Seminaries  of  Ijeaniing"  set  forth  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  appeared  the  earliest  publication  on  the 
subject  in  Connecticut,  Governor  Clinton  commended  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  "the  education  of  competent 
teachers;"  and  in  1826,  "the  establishment  of  a  seminary"  for  this  pup- 
pose.  From  this  time,  the  importance  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers,  and  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  this  object,  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  statesmen  and  educators,  until,  at  the  close  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  idea  is  practically  realized  in  each  of  the  (bur 
states  in  which  the  enterprise  was  first  proposed.  ,  The  history  of  the  eflforta 
made  by  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  to  establish  Normal 
Schools  in  these  states  is  full  of  instruction  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  laboring  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  same  object,  in  other  states. 

*  The  article  by  Mr.  Gallaudet.  containini^  the  statement  of  his  plan  of  a  Seminaiy,  was  pab- 
liihed  oil  the  -ith  of  January,  1S25,  ami  those  of  Mr.  Carter,  deTOted  to  his  Outlint  of  an  iMtl- 
tntioD,  appeared  the  lOtli  and  15(h  of  February,  1825. 
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The  Normal  Schools  already  established  in  this  country  are,  it  is  be- 
lieved, doing  much  good,  and  realizing  the  promises  ofthoic  who  have 
been  active  in  getting  them  up ;  but  as  compared  with  European  Insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind,  and  the  demands  for  professional  training  in  all 
our  schools,  they  labor  under  many  disadvantages. 

1.  Pupils  are  admitted  without  adequate  preparatory  attainments,  and 
without  sufficient  test  of  their  "  aptness  to  teach." 

2.  A  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods,  and  especially  that  intel- 
lectual power  and  enlightenment,  which  arc  essential  to  Uie  highest  suc- 
cess in  the  profession. 

3.  There  are  no  endowments  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence to  a  class  of  poor  but  promising  pupils. 

4.  They  are  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the 
number  of  pupils  admitted. 

5.  From  the  want  of  a  well-defined  and  limited  purpose  in  each  institu- 
tion, Uiey  arc  aiming  to  accomplish  too  much — more  for  every  class  of  pu- 
pils,— those  with,  and  those  without  previous  experience, — the  young,  and 
the  more  advanced, — those  intended  for  country  and  unclassified  schools, 
and  those  intended  for  the  highest  grade  of  city  and  town  schools, — than 
can  be  well  done  for  either  class  of  pupils. 

Further  experience  will  make  tliese  deficiencies  more  apparent,  not  to 
those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are 
already  painfully  conscious  of  them,  but  to  the  people,  legislatures,  and 
liberally-disposed  men,  who  must  apply  the  remedies  by  increased  ap- 
propriations to  existing,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Normal  Schools  already  established,  with 
the  location  and  date  of  the  establishment  of  each  school 

Massachusetts,       West  Newton, 1830 

Bridgewatcr, 1839 

Westfield, 1889 

Salem, 1854 

New  York,  Albany 1845 

Oswego, 1863 

Connecticut,  New  Britain, 1849 

MiCBiOAN,  Ypsilanti, 1850 

Rhode  Island,         Bristol, 1852 

New  Jersey,  Trenton, '  ~  .  1*855 

Illinois,  Bloomington, 1857 

Pennstlvania,         Millersville,      ...;..  1859 

Minnesota,  Winona, 1859 

Wisconsin,  Madison, 1862 

Maine,  Augusta, 1863 

Bmnsu  Provinceb,  Upper  Canada,  Toronto,          .        .  .    1846 

Lower  Canada,  Montreal,  Protestant,  .  1857 

"            "            "          Catholic,.  .    1857 

"           "       Quebec,       .        .        .  1857 

New  Brunswick,  St  Johns,     .        .  .    1848 

Nova  Scotia,  Truro,     ....  1855 


AN  ADDRESS* 

BT 

EDWARD  EVERETT,  GOVERNOR  OF  HASSACHUSETTB, 

▲T  TRB  OPBMOta  OF  TRB  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BABBB,  BBPTSMBim  6,  1839. 


We  are  assembled  to  take  a  suitable  public  notice  of  the  opening  of  an  in- 
stitution in  this  place,  destined,  as  we  hope,  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  cause  of  common  school  education.  The  visitors  of  the  institution  have 
thought  it  expedient  that  a  public  exnlanation  should  be  made,  at  this  time,  of 
its  nature  and  objects,  and  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  with  which  it  is 
founded ;  and  they  have  requested  me,  on  their  behalf,  to  appear  before  you  for 
this  purpose.  I  have  complied  with  their  request  cheerfully.  My  official  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  established  the  school,  and  the  deep  personal  interest  I  take  in  the 
result  of  this  experiment  for  the  improvement  of  popular  education  in  the  com- 
monwealth, (convinced  as  I  am  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  common  schools,)  are  the  motives  which  have  led  me,  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience,  to  undertake  the  duty  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

The  institution  which  is  now  opened  in  this  pleasant  and  prosperous  village, 
is  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  is  called  a 
Normal  School.  The  name  Homial  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  which  signi- 
fies a  rule,  standard,  or  lawi  Schools  of  this  character  were  called  Normal 
Schools,  on  their  establishment  in  France,  either  because  they  were  designed  to 
serve  in  themselves  as  the  model  or  rule  by  which  other  schools  should  be 
organized  and  instructed,  or  because  their  object  was  to  teach  the  rules  and 
methods  of  instructing  and  governing  a  school.  This  name  has  been  adopted 
to  designate  the  schools  for  teachers  established  in  Massachusetts,  because  it  is 
already  in  use  to  denote  similar  institutions  in  Europe;  because  it  applies  ex- 
clusively to  schools  of  this  kind,  and  prevents  their  being  confounded  with  any 
others;  and  because  it  is  short,  and  of  convenient  use.  It  has  been  already 
adopted  in  England  and  in  our  sjster  states,  in  writing  and  speaking  of  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Schools  of  this  kind  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1748,  a  private 
school  for  teachers  was  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Julius  Hecker,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  at  Berlin,  and  chief  counselor  of  the  consistory  of  that  place.  A 
document  cited  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  celebrated  report  on  the  subject  of  public 
instruction  in  Prussia,  speaks  of  Hecker  as  "the  first  individual  who  undertook 
to  train  young  men  for  the  art  of  teaching."  This  little  institution  was  founded 
at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Europe :  in  fact, 
it  was  an  era  of  mighty  movement  throu!?hout  the  world.  Fredenc  II.,  com- 
ononly,  and  by  a  somewhat  questionable  title,  called  the  Great,  was  projecting 
the  plans  of  aggrandizement  by  which  he  aimed  to  raise  Prussia,  before  his 
time  a  secondary  state,  to  the  rank  of  a  leading  power  in  Europe.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  his  subjects  and  mankind  if  ail  his  measures  had  been  as 
wise  or  as  innocent  as  those  which  he  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. He  seems  early  to  have  comprehended  the  importance  of  the  systematic 
education  of  teachers ;  and  in  the  year  1754,  the  private  school,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hecker,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  primary 
school  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks.  It  was  directed, 
by  a  royal  ordinance  of  that  year,  that  all  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks, 
whose  places  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  should  be  appointed  from  this  insti- 
tuiion.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
government  for  its  support 

*  Copied  by  permission  from  **  Orations  and  Speeehft  ot^varioua  oceaaioiMt  bjf  Edward 
Evtrttt.    2  vols.    Boston :  Charles  C.  LUtle  and  James  Brown.    ISSO." 
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Scarcely,  however,  was  this  beginning  made  in  the  systematic  education  of 
teachers,  when  the  dreadful  Seven  Years'  war  came  on;  a  war  which  spread 
from  our  western  wilderness,  where  it  broke  out,  to  the  bounds  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  remotest  European  settlements  in  India.  Frederic  was  the  hero 
of  this  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  conducted  it  wiih  a  perseverance, 
skill  and  resolution,  which  astonished  mankind,  and  came  out  of  it  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  shattered  health,  and  a  wasted  kingdom.  The  Normal  Schucd 
at  Berlin,  in  common  with  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  languished 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  It  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incon- 
siderable establishments  of  the  same  character  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  only 
instiiution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  was,  of  course,  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  kingdom.  In  1770,  a  fund  of  four  thoui^and  dollars  anna- 
ally  was  appropriated  by  Frederic  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  Prussian 
schools,  and  it  was  expended  in  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers.  A  considera- 
ble impulse  was  driven  to  the  cause  of  education  by  this  endowment ;  but  I  do 
not  find  any  further  notice  of  the  progress  of  Normal  Schools  during  the  residue 
of  his  reign. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  the  French  Revolution  began ;  and  in  the  disastrous 
wars  and  con^nilsions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  various  stales  of  Germany,  and 
none  more  so  than  Prussia,  were  trampled  to  the  dust.  The  effects  were  fell 
in  all  their  institutions;  but,  as  o(\en  happens  in  human  affairs,  the  moment  of 
extremest  depression  is  the  moment  of  commencing  regeneration.  The  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  broken  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  in  ISOG.  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  and  to  owe  a  precarious  existence  to  the  clemency  of  Napoleon. 
At  this  gloomy  period,  it  occurred  to  some  noble  minds  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  affairs  by  a  strong  appeal  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  awakening  a 
powerful  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Every  thing  was  resorted  to  which  could 
promote  this  end.  The  clergy  were  appealed  to ;  the  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities were  agitated ;  a  secret  association,  under  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Virtue^ 
(Tugendbund,)  was  formed  throughout  the  country;  the  ancient  German  cos- 
tume was  revived;  a  jealousy  of  foreigners  inculcated  ;  and,  as  an  important 
instrument  toward  the  end  in  view,  the  attention  of  the  government  was,  in 
1809,  again  particularly  turned  to  the  subject  of  education  of  teachers.  In  1810, 
the  Normal  School  at  Berlin  was  re-oi^anized ;  but  before  the  result  could  be 
seen,  the  great  and  final  struggle  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  with  Napo- 
leon took  place.  The  conflict  was  for  the  independence  or  subjection,  the  fife 
or  death,  of  nations.  The  entire  population  rose  as  a  man  at  the  call^of  the 
governments ;  the  universities  and  academies  sent  their  young  men,  scarce  able 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  musket,  to  the  war;  and  it  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  invader. 

From  that  moment,  every  thing  in  Germany  seemed  animated  with  new  life. 
Prussia,  in  particular,  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace,  bent  all  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  upon  national  education,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  na- 
tional independence.  The  Normal  School  of  Berlin  was  transferred  to  Potsdam, 
as  a  situation  more  retired  and  favorable  for  its  objects.  Similar  schools  were 
proposed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  in  the 
year  1819,  the  subject  of  education  was  referred  to  a  separate  department  of  the 
government,  under  a  minister  of  state  exclusively  devoted  to  its  administration. 
The  present  organization  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education  dates  from  this 
period,  and  by  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  the  government  of  the  same 
year,  a  royal  Normal  School  is  established  in  each  or  the  ten  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  as  (in  es.sential  part  of  the  system.  From  these  semmaries,  with  the 
aid  derived  from  various  local  establishments  of  the  same  character,  teachers 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  instruction  are  fumi.shed  for  all  the  public 
schools  of  Prussia.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  contemporaneously 
in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  Baden,  and  other  German  states. 
The  example  early  spread  to  France,  and  more  recently  to  Holland.  One  or 
two  institutions  oi  a  private  character  have,  it  is  believed,  been  established  in 
England  for  the  formation  of  teachers;  and  it  has  been  proposed  at  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  of  the  realm,  to  found 

a  central  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  London.* 

I  — *- 

'  Since  the  delivery  of  this  addrevii,  this  and  other  similar  projects  have  pone  Into  hiffhly  niC' 
cetsful  operation  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  commiUee  of  the  privy  council  for  eda 
cation. 
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The  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
has  for  some  time  been  turaed  to  this  subject  In  New  York,  some  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  training  teachers  at  the  incorporated  acad- 
emies of  the  state.  In  some  of  our  own  respectable  academies,  tne  qualifying 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes  has  been  particularly  attended  to,  and  these  establish- 
ments, in  point  of  fact,  have  served  as  the  nurseries  from  which  many  of  our 
schools  have  been  furnished  with  instructors.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  an  institution,  amply  endowed  by  private  liberality,  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time  at  Andover,  expre.ssljr  devoted  to  the  education  of  icsinict- 
ors.   Many  respectable  teachers  have,  it  is  believed,  been  formed  at  this  school. 

The  subject  of  special  provision  by  public  authority  for  the  education  of 
teachers  has  at  manj^  different  times,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  considered 
by  the  committees  of  education  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Their 
establishment  has  been  strongly  urged  in  the  reports  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  emanated  from  this  source.  Among  ihase  who  have  recommended  such 
a  provision  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  intelligence,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  this  county,  ?Mr.  Carter,of  Lancaster.)  who, 
both  in  a  separate  publication  and  in  ofhcial  reports  as  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  this  way. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Ekiucation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1838,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  invited  to  this  subject  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session,  the  secretary  of  the  board  was  authorized  by  a  friend  of 
education,  whose  name  was  not  communicated  to  the  public,*  to  inform  the 
Legislature  that  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  furnished  by  him  whenever  the 
same  sum  should  be  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  Massachusetts.  This  offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  requisite  appropriation  made. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  discharge  of  the  important 
trust  thus  devolved  upon  them,  are  minutely  set  forth  in  tneir  second  annual 
report,  which  was  made  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  after  delib- 
erate and  anxious  reflection,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  claims  of  various 
places  proposed,  in  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  Lexington,  in  Middle- 
sex county,  and  Barre,  in  Worcester  county,  have  been  selected  as  the  sites  of 
two  of  the  Normal  Schools.  A  confident  expectation  is  entertained  that  a  third 
may  shortly  be  established  in  some  other  part  of  the  state .t 

These  institutions  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent  experimental.  They  are  so 
of  necessity.  The  funds  provided  for  their  support,  wiih  all  the  subsidiary  aid 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  friends  of  education  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  schools,  although  highly  creditable  to  the  generous  spirit  by 
which  they  are  furnished,  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  endowment  of  permanent 
establishments.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it 
was  thought  proper  not  to  stake  the  result  of  the  whole  trial  on  one  school;  but 
to  afford  to  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves.  It  was  further  considered  that  three  years  is  the  shortest  period 
which  would  authorize  any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  the  system. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  when  the  funds  to  be  disposed  of  are  divided 
among  three  schools,  and  distributed  over  three  years,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  the  most  frugal  scale  of  expenditure  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  to  be 
attained.  Our  situation  in  this  respect  is  widely  different  from  that  of  foreign 
cotmtries,  where  ample  funds  for  objects  of  this  kind  are  appropriated  by  wealthy 
governments;  where  buildings,  apparatus,  libraries,  and  the  maintenance  of 
pupils,  are  provided  for  by  permanent  dotations ;  and  as  many  instructors  are 
supported  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  system. 

The  narrowness  of  ihe  means  from  which  the  experiment  of  our  Normal 
Schools  is  undertaken  may  (though  we  trust  it  will  not)  defeat  its  success.  We 
hope  that  so  much  good  will  manifestly  be  done  within  the  range  of  our  re- 
sources, that  the  Legislature  will  be  disposed,  and  privaie'benefactors  encour- 
aged, to  convert  our  temporary  Normal  Schools  into  permanent  foimdations  for 
the  qualification  of  teacners.    Still,  however,  we  trust,  in  justice  to  all  con- 

*  The  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwifrht. 

t  Since  this  addrera  was  delivered,  a  third  Normal  School  haa  been  founded  at  Brldgewatcv; 
and  thoae  at  Lexington  and  Barre  have  been  transferred  to  Newton  and  Westfleki. 
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cerned,  that  it  will  be  bonie  in  mind,  that  this  experiment  is  conducted  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  independent  of  the  dimculties  incident  to  the  organ- 
ization of  every  new  institution.  This  consideration,  we  trust,  will  secure  aa 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  community  in  which  the  schools  are  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  always  of  great  importance  to  a  youth- 
ful institution,  that  it  should  be  kindly  regarded  in  the  place  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. We  trust  that  the  respected  principal  of  this  school,  and  all  who  may 
have  a  joint  care  with  him  in  conducting  it,  and  all  who  resort  to  it  to  quali^ 
themselves  as  teachers,  will  enjoy  the  good  will,  and  be  favored  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  kind  offices,  of  the  reverendclergy  of  all  denominations,  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  lead  and  influence  in  the  other  professions,  and  uf  the  citizena 
generally  in  this  part  of  the  commonwealth.  While  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  school  creditable  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed,  nothing  will 
do  more  to  promote  its  prosperity  than  the  friendly  regara  of  an  enlightened 
public. 

This  occasion  requires  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  objects  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  importance  of  a  systematic  education  of  teachers.  Much  haa 
been  said  and  written  of  late  on  this  subject.  Not  to  mention  foreign  publica- 
tions, it  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  legislative  reports  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  a  very  valuable  essay  by  Professor  Siowe,  on  Normal  Schools  and  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  public.  The  necessary  limits  of 
an  address  of  this  kind  will  require  my  remarks  to  be  of  a  yery  general  chap- 
acter. 

The  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  and 
training  up  those  who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life,  is  ali-imponant .'  After  all 
that  has  been  said,  in  all  ages,  on  the  subject,  more  than  justice  has  not  been, 
and  never  can  be,  done  to  the  theme.  With  no  small  part  of  the  children  in  the 
community,  the  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  the  young  is  scarcely  inferior, 
in  closeness  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  kept  up,  to  that  of  the  pa- 
rents ;— not  at  all  inferior,  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  the  teacher  is  relied 
upon  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  opening  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  direct  its 
enorts  in  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  the  first 
distinct  ideas  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  conduct  and  morals. 
The  child  is  committed  to  the  teacher  s  hands  in  the  yery  morning  of  life,  when 
the  character,  still  more  than  the  young  limbs,  is,  so  to  sa^,  still  in  the  gristle. 
They  have,  both  limbs  and  character,  acquired  some  of  their  proper  consistency 
and  power  of  resistance ;  but  to  how  much  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  frame 
are  not  the  first  impress  and  shaping  to  be  given  at  schooll  Is  this  a  light 
matter  1  If  the  teacher  was  to  fashion  your  child's  personal  proportions,  or  to 
remold  his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would  you  inq^uire  alter  his  qualifica- 
tion for  that  ta^k  1  Is  it  of  less  importance  how  he  fashions  and  molds  the 
features  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  of  small  account,  whether  your  child's  germinating 
faculties — to  use  a  proverbial  expression,  to  which  no  rhetoric  can  add  force- 
shall  be  *'  nipped  in  the  bud,"  a  bud  in  which  seeds  of  immortal  life  and  heav- 
enly intelligence  have  been  curiously  wrapped  by  the  Creator?  The  husband- 
man can  tell  us  if  it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  conseouence  whether  you  employ 
a  skillful  or  an  unskillful  person  to  raise  a  cro  oi  com,  the  growth  of  a  few 
months,  under  a  simple  process  of  culture.  And  yet  so  much  depends  on  pro- 
per management,  that  from  the  same  seed  you  may  see,  in  one  neld,  the  com 
towering  up,  vigorous,  swelling  with  life  and  strength,  its  broad,  healthy  leaves 
crackling  till  the  farmer  thinks  he  can  both  hear  it  and  see  it  grow,  the  gracefol 
tassel  dancing  on  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  and  dropping  its  lertilizing  powder 
on  the  silken  filaments,  which  force  their  way  from  the  top  of  the  husk  to  receive 
the  vital  principle,  and  convey  it  to  the  ripening  ear;  and  perhaps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  in  a  comer  of  the  sluggard's  garden,  straggling  with  rank  weeds 
for  the  joint  possession  of  the  luenricned  soil,  you  will  see,  from  the  same  seed, 
a  scanty,  blighted,  sickly  crop,  yellow  as  safiTro'n  when  it  ought  to  be  green,  and 
black  when  it  ought  to  be  yellow,  and  scarce  promising  a  few  meager  stalks  for 
the  bam-yard.  Whenever  I  wimess  such  a  contrast  in  the  natural  world,  I  ask 
myself,  with  trembling,  whether  the  mind  is  a  principle  so  much  less  delicate 
than  a  blade  of  grass, — whether  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  the 
raising  up  and  the  training  up  of  that  unspeakable  mystery  on  earth,  a  thinking, 
reasoning,  discoursing,  immortal  creature, — are  so  inferior  in  importance,  m 
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difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  consequences  involved,  that  while  we  woTild 
trust  the  tillage  of  our  field,  the  sowing  of  our  corn,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest,  only  to  an  expert  and  a  judicious  hand,  any  one  may  be  trusted  to 
keep  our  schools  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  our  children  1 

These  inquiries  scarcely  need  an  answer.  Every  man's  reflection  who  is 
able  to  reason  on  the  subject,— every  one's  observation  who  has  turned  bis  at- 
tention to  itj^very  one's  experience  who  has  had  children  of  his  own  confided 
to  a  succession  of  teachers,  and  still  i;nore,  who,  at  any  time,  has  himself  been 
euMged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  will  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher's  duty 
is  important,  complicated,  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  job-work,  to 
which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling,  which  requires 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  experience. 

There  is  srarce  such  a  thing  conceivable,  as  even  a  solitary  act,  consisting 
of  several  parts  or  movements,  which  does  not  admit  of  every  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  the  manner  and  success  of  the  performance.  See  two  men  handle  an 
ax,  in  cutting  down  a  tree,  one  a  raw  nand,  the  other  a  practiced  woodman. 
Look  at  two  persons  on  horseback,  of  equal  courage  and  strength,  the  one  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  the  saddle,  the  other  an  expert  rider.  One  seems  to 
realize  the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  part  of  the  animal  on 
which  he  is  moving;  the  other  can  scarce  keep  his  seal.  Let  an  inexperienced 
person  go  to  work  with  a  handsaw  or  a  paint  brush ;  or  undertake  to  conduct  a 
piece  oi  cloth  through  a  power-loom,  or  to  cover  a  whip-handle  with  its  myste- 
rious network ;  and  he  will  be  very  sure,  for  several  times,  to  fail.  I  think 
there  are  few  persons  in  this  assembly,  except  those  who  may  have  had  con- 
siderable practice,  who  can  drive  a  nail  straight  into  a  board,  without  striking 
their  fingers  with  the  hammer.  In  fact,  "  to  hit  a  nail  on  the  head,"  simple  as 
the  operation  seems,  is  in  reality  one  of  so  much  nicety,  that  it  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression  for  dexterity  and  skill. 

We  might  cast  our  eyes  over  the  entire  circle  of  human  pursuit,  and  find  new 
illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  diligent  preparation  for  every  calling;  and  no 
one  can  seriously  suppose  that  the  office  oi  an  instructor  makes  an  exception. 
But  inasmuch  as  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  are  as  yet  hardly 
known  by  name  among  us,  it  is  a  natural  question  how  teachers  in  our  country 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
May  not  the  means  which  nave  hitherto  proved  adequate  for  the  supply  of  our 
schools  with  competent  instructors,  still  suffice  for  that  purpose  1  Tne  question 
is  a  fair  one,  and  deserves  a  candid  answer. 

Whoever  thinks  that  we  are  favored  with  an  ampl^  supply  of  teachers,  as 
well  qualified  as  can  be  wished,  needs  no  furiher  answer,  whoever  considers 
that  of  the  teachers  in  times  past  and  at  the  present  day  in  our  schools,  there 
are  those  possessing  all  degrees  of  qualification,  from  very  high  to  ver\'  low,  il 
will  seem  a  pertinent  inquiry,  what  their  means  of  preparation  have  been  ;  and 
such  an  inquirer  will  probablv  be  of  opinion  that  we  need  a  more  systematic 
and  efficient  preparation  for  this  purpose. 

We  must  assume,  then,  first,  that  natural  aptitude  goes  very  far,  on  the  plan 
hitherto  pursued,  in  deciding  the  qualification  of  the  teacher.  This,  under  all 
circumstances,  will  be  an  important  element.  One  man  will  be  a  better  teacher, 
with  little  or  no  training  or  experience,  than  some  others,  who  pass  their  lives 
in  the  business.  This,  however,  is  equally  the  case  in  every  pursuit  or  calling. — 
in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  farming, — and  is  never 
thought  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  education.  Some  remain  inefficient  and 
incapable  afier  every  imaginable  advantage;  others,  with  slender  opportunities, 
bound,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  leap,  to  the  front  rank.  I  have  seen  a  person, 
who,  from  his  infancy,  never  knew  a  want;  who  passed  from  the  arms  of  a 
careful  nurse  into  the  care  of  the  best  of  teachers;  who  enjoyed,  from  the  first, 
every  conceivable  aid  and  encouragement,  (except  the  most  efficient  of  all,  the 
spur  of  necessity,)  the  best  of  masters,  the  best  of  books  in  abundance,  and 
steady  schooling,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  school  education,  grossly  ignorant  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge ;  while  another,  of  the  same  age,  educated  under  the 
stern  discipline  of  necessity,  with  limited  means,  the  orainary  chance  of  in- 
structors, the  old  books  which  his  father  wore  out  before  him,  and  attendance  at 
school  far  from  steady,  has  advanced  from  one  branch  to  another,  mastering 
each  as  he  goes,  with  a  keen  relish  for  learning,  and  an  ever-craving  appetite 
for  new  truth.    Whatever  may  be  the  calling  of  these  two  men,  one  is  destined 
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to  eminence,  the  other  to  failure.  Should  circumstances  call  them  to  the  in- 
strucior's  desk,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  who  has  learned  little  will  have  still 
less  to  teach,  while  the  other  will  be  very  likely  to  exhibit  the  same  facility  in 
the  communication  as  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Id  the  next  place,  the  teacher's  fitness,  at  the  present  day,  depends  yery  much 
on  the  kind  of  mstruction  which  he  received  himself  while  at  school.  Iihe  was 
80  fortunate  as  to  be  taught  by  a  sound,  accurate,  and  judicious  instructor,  he 
will  be  not  unlikely  to  exhibit  that  character  himself.  A  good  degree  of  the 
school-keeping  capacity,  and  I  may  say,  also,  incapacity,  are  tracei^le  to  this 
source.  Our  schools  are  under  a  kind  of  traditionary  discipline.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  they  are  kept  by  young  men  and  women,  who  make  a  prettv  ra- 
pid transition  from  the  pupil's  bench  to  the  master's  and  mistress's  c'hair. 
Unless  they  possess  strong,  original  minds, — which  are  not  very  common, — 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  they  will  rise  above  the  standard  of  the  schools 
where  they  were  themselves  taught.  If  these  were  very  good,  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  fall  below  it.  Mediocrity  is  much  more  apt  to  be  propagated  than  ex- 
cellence. If  a  teacher  of  average  capacity  keep  the  school  for  a  few  years,  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  any  improvements,  and  will  do  very  well  if  he  hands 
it  over  to  his  successor  as  good  as  he  found  it.  When  this  state  of  things  pre- 
vails in  a  community  for  a  long  course  of  years,  we  behold  the  painful  spectacle 
of  schools  in  the  rear  of  every  thing  else.  There  is  progress  in  every  thing 
else,  but  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  even  degeneratmg.  I  have  heard  judi- 
cious observers  express  the  doubt,  whether  the  average  of  our  district  schools, 
at  the  present  day,  are  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  remark  is 
just,  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  very  creditable  to  the  commonwealth.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  improvement,  they  ought  to  be  much  better. 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  be  quoted  hereafler,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  law  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  like  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  natural 
world,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  products  of  the  earth — that  the  fruit  which 
is  borne  on  the  gra A  runs  out  with  the  original  stock.  Good  husbandry  reqmres 
that  attention  should  be  constantly  given  to  the  discovery  of  improved  methods, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  raised  from  the  seed.  Tradition  is  closely 
allied  to  degeneracy. 

Where  the  teacher  engages  in  his  pursuit  for  life,  a  new  source  of  qualifica- 
tion presents  itself  of  great  yalue;  1  mean  etcperience.  He  qualifies  himself. 
But  such  teachers  are  not  found,  I  presume,  in  many  of  our  common  schools. 
They  rise  to  higher  stations.  Besides  this,  it  may  happen,  when  Experience  is 
the  teacher,  as  with  teachers  of  other  kinds,  the  pupil  is  by  no  means  sure  to 
excel  his  master.  Self-instruction  is  not  always  improving.  It  depends  on  the 
character  of  a  man's  mind,  how  much  advantage  he  derives  from  experience. 
The  experience  of  one  man  is  clear  and  decisive.  He  commits  an  error,  per- 
ceives it,  and  henceforward  avoids  it.  He  is  struck  with  the  advantage  of  some 
procedure  or  method,  traces  that  advantage  to  its  principle,  builds  a  rule  upon 
ft,  and  enlarges  or  amends  his  practice  to  the  ena  of  life.  The  experience  of 
other  men  yields  them  no  such  fruit.  It  is  vague  and  irresolute.  They  live  and 
act,  but  have  no  experience,  properly  so  called.  Proceeding  without  steady 
principles  of  conduct,  without  the  intelligence  or  the  moral  aptitude  to  profit  by 
Uieir  mistakes,  the  working  of  one  day  counteracts  that  of  another.  It  is  only 
where  order,  the  first  law  of  earth,  as  well  as  Heaven,  presides,  that  day  unto 
day  uitcreth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge.  Without 
this  guide  of  conduct,  experience  mav  perplex  instead  of  directing.  The  mis- 
take of  to-day  produces  the  mistake  of  to-morrow ;  and  life  is  exhausted  in  half- 
finished  experiments  and  constantly-repeated  blunders,  so  that  whether  a  man's 
experience  profit  him  depends  upon  whether  it  is  good  experience,  which  may 
be  either  successful  experience,  or  unsuccessful  experience  wisely  needed ;  and 
it  may  oflen  happen  tnat  the  recorded  experience  of  another  more  judicious 
mind  will  in  reality  guide  a  man  better  than  his  own. 

The  recorded  experience  of  others,  then, — that  is,  books, — is  another  means 
bv  which  the  teacher  at  present  qualifies  himself  for  his  calling.  Unquestiona- 
bly, the  conscientious  instructor  may  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the 
careful  study  of  judicious  publications  on  the  subject  of  his  pursuit.  The  num- 
ber of  these  is  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years.  It  is  a  branch  of  literature  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth ;  and  without  doing  injustice  to  the  works  of  the 
patriarchs  in  this  science,  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero  to  the  writings  of  Ascham, 
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of  Milton,  of  Locke,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  practical  views,  what  has 
been  written  within  the  last  fiAy  years  exceeds,  both  in  amount  and  ralae,  aU 
that  had  before  been  giverfio  the  world  on  the  subject  of  education.  As  far  as 
my  acquaintance  with  the  subject  extends,  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  promulgated,  in  the  English  language  at 
least,  sound  and  judicious  views  as  to  the  whole  business  of  education.  A  per- 
son thoroughly  possessed  of  every  thing  in  her  works,  would  have  but  little  to 
learn,  as  to  general  principles,  (with  one  exception,)  from  other  sources. 
There  are,  however,  many  things,  of  course,  in  her  publications,  not  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country;  and  on  one  all-important  topic,  the 
subject  of  religious  instruction,  there  is  a  deeply  to  be  lamented  deficiency. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  American  teacher,  some  good  works  have 
appeared  in  our  own  country,  of  which  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  appears  to  me 
decidedly  the  best.  No  person  can  peruse  it  without  gaining  new  conceptions 
of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  duty,  and  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  method 
of  discharging  it.  Whether  a  perusal  of  it  will  not,  in  most  cases,  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind  a  painful  impression  as  to  the  imperfection  of  our  schools,  in  con- 
dition and  management,  is  a  question  which  each  must  answer  for  himself. 

From  the  various  useful  works  on  the  business  of  instruction,  the  faithful 
teacher  will,  under  all  circumstances,  derive  great  benefit.  But  neither  in  this 
nor  any  other  calling,  will  the  solitary  ^tudy  of  books  eflfect  all  that  is  to  be  de- 
sired, to  say  nothing  of  the  objection  to  this  and  all  the  other  sources  of  self- 
instruction,  which  arises  from  the  condition  of  the  schools,  while  the  master  is 
endeavoring  to  improve  himself  Those  of  our  children  may  do  well  who  have 
the  advantage  of  his  teaching,  after  he  has  qualified  himself  by  experience  in 
office  and  the  study  of  good  books;  but  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  to 
get  their  education  while  this  process  is  going  on,  and  before  it  has  proceeded 
to  any  valuable  extent?  As  a  general  remark,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unjust 
to  say,  that  most  of  our  teachers  retire  from  that  pursuit  about  the  time  they 
become  well  qualified  to  carry  it  on  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  necessity  of  some  specific  preliminary  preparation 
for  the  oflice  of  teacher — apreparation  which  shall  fit  nim  in  some  degree  be- 
forehand for  his  duties.  To  aflford  this  preparation,  is  the  precise  object  of  a 
Normal  School.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  set  up  the  preten- 
sion that  there  can  be  no  well-qualified  teacher  without  such  a  school;  but  that 
great  advantages  may  be  expected  from  a  regular  plan  of  instruction,  in  .semi- 
naries devoted  to  this  object;  a  plan  of  instruction  to  come  in  aid  of  all  the 
other  means  of  improvement,  on  which  the  faithful  teacher  must  now  exclu- 
sively depend.  To  afiford  this  instruction,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  Schools 
now  established  in  the  commonwealth.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  so 
thorough  and  comprehensive,  as  the  theory  of  a  perfect  institution  of  the  kind 
requires.  There  are  no  funds  applicable  to  the  expense  of  such  an  establish- 
ment; and  our  young  men  and  women  could  not  generally  afford  the  time  re- 
3uisiie  for  a  very  long  course  of  preparation,  because  the  majority  of  ourdislricts 
o  not  require,  and  would  not  support,  teachers  who,  having  been  at  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  calling,  would  need  a 
proportionate  compensation.  We  suppose  that  many  of  those  who  resort  to 
these  institutions,  will,  at  present,  be  able  only  to  pass  but  a  part  of  one  year  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  advantages ;  but  while  provision  is  made  for  the  shortest 
period  for  which  any  individual  could  reasonably  wish  to  be  received,  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  will  also  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  a 
longer  time  to  their  preparation  as  teachers. 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  will  obviously  consist  of  the  following  parts : 

1.  A  careful  review  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  in 
our  common  schools ;  it  being,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  of  a  teacher  that  he 
should  himself  know  well  that  which  he  is  to  aid  others  in  learning.  Such  an 
acquaintance  with  these  branches  of  knowledge  is  much  less  common  than  ma^ 
be  generally  supposed.  The  remark  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  I  believe  it 
will  bear  examination,  when  I  say,  that  a  teacher  thoroughly  versed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  only  which  are  taught  in  our  common  schools,  is  as 
difficult  to  find  as  a  first-rate  lawyer,  divine,  or  physician,  statesman,  man  of 
business,  or  farmer.  A  good  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  read  and  speak  the 
English  language  with  propriety,  ease,  and  grace ;  and  this  can  not  be  done  witlw 
oat  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  grammar.    He  shoald  possess,  at  the  same 
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time,  a  clear,  shapely,  and  rapid  hand>writing,  and  be  well  rersed  in  the  ele- 
mental principles  and  operations  of  numbers.  Without  eoing  beyond  these 
three  branches, — best  designated  by  the  good  old-fashioned  names  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic, — -1  venture  to  sa^  that  a  man  who  possesses  them 
thoroaghly  is  as  rare  as  one  of  correspondmg  eminence  in  any  of  the  Jeamed 
professions.  And  yet  the  law  requires  such  masters  for  oar  district  schools. 
vVliat  says  the  statute  ?  *'  In  every  town  containing  fifty  families  or  house- 
holders, there  shall  be  kept,  in  each  year,  at  the  charge  ofthe  town,  by  a  teacher 
or  teachers  of  competent  abilities  and  good  morals,  a  school  fur  the  instruction 
of  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  good  behavior." 

How  lew,  even  of  those  considered  men  of  education,  are  thoroughly  versed 
even  in  the  branches  required  by  law  in  our  common  schools !  How  much 
fewer  who  know  them  as  a  teacher  should  know  them !  for  a  teacher  ought  to 
know  of  every  thing  much  more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected  to  acquire. 
The  teacher  must  know  things  in  a  masterly  way,  curiously,  nicely,  and  in 
their  reasons. 

The  great  mistake  in  monitorial  instruction  is,  that  it  supposes  that  the  mo- 
ment the  bare  knowledge  of  a  fact  in  its  naked  form  is  attamed,  it  qualifies  a 
person  to  teach  it  to  others.  The  teacher  must  see  the  truth  under  all  its 
aspects,  with  its  antecedents  and  consequents,  or  he  can  not  present  it  in  just 
that  shape  in  which  the  young  mind  can  apprehend  it.  He  must,  as  he  holds 
the  diamond  up  to  the  sun,  turn  its  facets  round  and  round,  till  the  pupil  catches 
its  luster.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  of  a  grown  person  that 
he  is  too  learned  to  teach  children  ;  that  he  knows  too  much,  is  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  minds,  to  perceive  their  difficulties.  I  imagine  the  trouble  gen- 
erally to  be  of  the  opposite  character.  The  man  of  learning  either  never 
tmderstood  the  matter  thoroughly,  or  he  has  forgotten  what  he  once  knew.  He 
has  retained  enough  of  his  school  learning  for  the  particular  calling  of  life  he 
has  chosen;  but  he  has  not  retained  a  clear  recollection  of  the  elemental  truths 
which  it  is  necessary  the  learner  should  comprehend.  If  in  this  state  of  things 
he  can  not  comprehend  the  schoolboy's  difficulty,  it  is  not  his  superior  wisdom, 
but  his  ignorance,  which  is  at  fault.  These  remarks  apply  partijcularly  to  the 
science  of  numbers,  over  which  most  of  our  children  pass  languishing  days  and 
weeks,  vainly  striving  to  master  a  hard  "  sum  "  or  a  hard  rule,  which  they 
finally  give  up  in  despair,  or  of  which  they  content  themselves  with  some  false 
explanation,  from  pure  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  child  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  at  one  of  our  district  schools,  had  run  through  the 
chief  rules  of  arithmetic,  as  it  used  to  be  taught,  doing  all  the  sums,  and  setting 
them  down  in  his  ciphering  book,  without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the 
reason  of  any  one  of  the  operations.  At  last,  aAer  going  for  a  second  or  third 
time  through  the  rule  of  decimals,  he,  for  the  first  time,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  nature  of  a  decimal  fraction,  of  which  he  had  been  wholly  ignorant  before, 
and  which,  in  his  simplicity,  he  thought  a  discoveiy  of  his  own.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  afterward  that  he  found  out  that  mankmd  had  for  a  great  while  been 
aware  that  a  decimal  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  unit 
with  as  many  ciphers  as  the  numerator  has  places.  The  first  object  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  Normal  School  is,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  space  of  time  assigned  to 
its  instructions,  to  go  over  the  circle  of  branches  required  to  be  taught,  and  see 
that  the  future  teacher  is  thoroughly  and  minutely  versed  in  them. 

3.  The  second  part  of  instiuction  in  a  Normal  School  is  the  art  of  teaching. 
To  know  the  matter  to  be  taught,  and  to  know  it  thoroughly,  are  of  themselves, 
though  essential,  not  all  that  is  required.  There  is  a  peculiar  art  of  teaching. 
The  details  of  this  branch  are  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  most  im- 
portant principles  may  be  brought  within  such  a  compass  as  to  aflford  material 
Denefit  to  those  who  pass  even  the  shortest  time  at  these  institutions.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  taken  up  at  its  foundation,  in  those  principles  of  our  nature  on 
which  education  depends ;  the  laws  which  control  the  faculties  of  the  youthiiil 
mind  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  truth ;  and  the  moral  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil  which  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  action.  The 
fature  teacher  must  be  mstructed  in  the  most  eflfectual  way  of  reaching  untaught 
mind— a  process  subtile,  difficult,  various.  The  first  thing  requisite  often  will 
be  to  ascertain  what  has  to  be  unlearned,  both  as  to  positive  errors  and  bad 
habits  of  mind.    The  child  who  has  hda  accustomed  to  add  numbers  together 
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by  coanting  on  his  fingers,  instead  of  learning  a  simple  addition  table  by  rote 
at  the  oatset;  who  has  formed  to  himself  a  small,  ill-looking,  and  illegible 
scrawl,  under  the  name  of  a  running  hand,  without  ever  having  learned  to 
shape  the  letters  in  bold  and  fair  proportions ;  or  who,  under  the  notion  of  re- 
finements beyond  the  common  staDuard,  has  been  taught  such  barbarisms  as 
"  he  shew  me  the  book,"  "  1  have  began  to  read  it,"  "  had  I  have  had  time  to 
go/' — such  a  child,  I  say,  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  heavily  laden 
with  a  cargo,  which  it  must  be  the  first  labor  and  care  to  throw  overboard. 

But  the  art  of  teaching  is  not  confined  to  a  correction  of  the  errors,  or  a  re- 
form of  the  bad  habits,  of  the  mistaught  pupil.  Where  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  done,  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  still  to  be  guided,  aided,  and  encouraged 
in  its  progress.  The  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  hitting  the 
precise  point  between  that  which  the  studioiLS  pupil  must  do  for  himself,  and 
that  which  the  instructor  maj  do  with  him  and  for  him.  It  is  not  enough,  in 
teaching  a  child  to  read,  to  correct  with  a  harsh  voice  some  gross  error  which 
he  may  make  in  reading  a  verse  or  two  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  National 
Reader.  The  teacher  must  himself,  patiently,  kindly,  and  with  a  gentle  voice, 
read  the  passage  over  repeatedly,  and  see  that  the  learner  understands  the 
meaning  of  every  word,  and  of  the  whole  sentence.  It  is  peculiar  to  arithmetic, 
that  though  there  are  degrees  of  readiness  in  performing  its  operations,  there 
are  no  degrees  of  clearness  and  certainty  in  the  knowledge  or  its  principles. 
The  incredible  vexation  which  attends  the  study  of  this  branch  with  many 
children,  generally  arises  from  the  unskillfulness  of  the  teacher,  in  not  taking 
care  that  the  learner,  as  he  goes  along,  understands  thoroughly  each  successive 
step.  If  this  be  done,  the  child  often  years  old  will  know  what  he  knows  at  all 
as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Some  simple  schoolboy  muse,  in  former  times, 
has  recorded  its  sorrowful  experience  on  this  subject  in  the  following  plaintive 
and,  in  my  day,  very  popular  strain — 

"  Multiplication  is  vexation, 
Division  is  as  bad, 
The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me, 
And  practice  makes  me  mad." 

But  if  proper  care  be  taken  that  every  step  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
advancing  to  the  next,  multiplication  and  aivision  will  be  found  as  simple  as 
addition  or  subtraction;  while  the  rule  of  three  and  practice  have  been  shown, 
in  the  recent  and  best  school  books,  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  all 
questions  usually  performed  by  their  aid  can  be  more  readily  performed  by  sim- 
pler processes. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  though  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  average 
capacity  of  equal  numbers  of  the  children  in  two  schools  in  the  same  commu- 
nity, there  is  often  a  vast  difference  in  the  average  scholarship,  after  the  same 
aniount  of  schooling.  To  what  can  the  difference  be  ascribed,  but  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers  1  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  children  who,  after  having  been  months,  and  even  years,  employed  either 
on  the  lower  elements  or  on  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  leave  school,  ai 
last,  knowing  nothing  thoroughly,  and  not  much  superficially.  Thev  can  not 
read  with  fluency,  force,  and  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  grace  and  beauty ; 
they  write  a  poor,  unsteady,  hieroglyphical  hand ;  they  have  no  clear  notions 
of  grammatical  construction,  and  are  awkward  and  incorrect  in  the  use  of 
numbers.  Perhaps  this  is  the  description  of  nearly  half  the  children  who  leave 
school  in  town  or  country.  The  little  that  is  learned  of  Latin  and  Greek  m 
equally  inaccurate  and  shallow.  The  fault  is  commonly  laid  at  the  pupil's 
door,  especially  if  he  has  had  what  is  usually  called  schooling  enough.  I  think, 
however,  generally,  that  the  fault  is  with  the  teacher,  who  is  frequently  not 
thoroughly  versed  himself  in  what  he  undertakes  to  teach — more  frequently  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  astonishing  difference  sometimes  noticed 
in  the  progress  of  the  same  school  under  different  teachers,  in  successive  sea- 
sons, shows  how  much  is  justly  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Besides  the  general  art  of  teaching,  there  are  peculiar  methods,  applicable  to 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  which  should  be  unfolded  in  the  instructions  of  a 
Normal  School ;  but  this  is  a  topic  in  which  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  en- 
gage.   I  hasten  to 

3.  The  third  branch  of  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  an  institution,  which 
concerns  the  important  subject  of  the  government  of  the  school,  and  which 
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might  perhaps  more  justly  have  been  named  the  first.    The  best  method  01 
governing  a  school — that  is,  of  exercising  such  a  moral  influence  in  it  as  is  most 
favorable  10  the  improvement  of  the  pupii.s — will  form  a  very  important  partol 
the  course  of  instruction  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  their  calling.    It  is 
this  part  of  their  duty  which  is  probably  least  considered  by  them.«elves  or  their 
employers;  for  the  reason,  pernaps,  that  qualification  in  this  respect  is  least 
capable  of  being  estimated  by  an  external  standard.    But  how  much  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  words  "  to  govern  a  school  I"    For  several  hours  in  the  day,  the 
teacher  is  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  parent  ov^r  fifry  or  sixty,  perhaps  over 
nineiy  or  a  hundred  children.    Parents  can  form  an  opinion  whether  tnis  is  a 
task  to  be  executed  without  system,  without  principles,  and  as  a  matier  of  c<»urse: 
or  whether  it  is  not  that  in  which  the  youtnfnl  teacher  will  most  stand  in  ncea 
of  all  the  preparation  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire.    Without  the  aid  of  that 
instinct  of  natural  atfection  which  fortifies  paicntal  authority,  he  is  expected, 
with  a  parent's  power,  to  control  alike  the  docile  and  the  obstinate,  the  sullen 
and  the  gay.    While  his  entire  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  that  of  constraint 
and  requisition,  he  must  acquire  an  absolute  control  over  many  a  youthful 
spirit,  which  has  already  been  irritated  by  caprice,  soured  by  tyranny,  or  spoiled 
by  indulgence  at  home.    And  he  is  to  do  this  not  by  violence  and  storm,  but  by 
wisely  threading  the  maze  of  that  living  labyrinth,  the  affections  of  the  youthful 
heart.     In  this  department  perhaps  greater  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  than  in  any  other;  tnere  has  been  a  general  call  for  moral  influence,  in- 
stead of  physical  power.    I  do  not  sav  that  this  last  should  never  be  resorted  to, 
but  I  trust  the  day  is  wholly  past  for  tlhat  ferocious  warfare  between  master  and 
pupil  which  was  once  so  general,  and  with  no  other  efifect  than  that  of  tumioff 
the  teacher's  office  into  a  hateful  tyranny,  and  the  happy  season  of  childhood 
into  a  long  martyrdom.    Dr.  John.«on,  in  cQmposing  a  legal  argument  to  he 
used  b^  another  person,  puts  into  his  mouth  the  sentiment,  "  that  a  school  can 
be  governed  only  by  fear."    It  would,  I  think,  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say,  that  a  school  can  be  governed  only  by  patient,  enlightened.  Christian 
love,  the  master  principle  of  our  natures.    It  softens  the  ferocity  of  the  savage ; 
it  melts  the  felon  in  nis  cell.    In  the  management  of  children  it  is  the  great 
source  of  influence ;  and  the  teacher  of  youth  though  his  mind  be  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his  art,  if  he  has  not  em- 
braced this  as  an  elemental  maxim. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  smooth  savings,  and  that  moral  dis- 
cipline is  unattended  with  diflUculty,  and  preferred  by  an  indolent  age  for  its 
compfy^ative  ease.  The  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth.  To  walk  the  rounds  of 
the  school  with  a  ratan  in  the  hand,  to  be  bestowed  as  liberally  on  the  thought- 
less exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  on  the  restlessness  of  the  little  urchin  un- 
used to  his  confinement,  and  on  the  mistakes  of  mere  inadvertence  or  absolute 
ignorance,  as  on  hardened  perversity  and  resolute  disobedience,  is  a  much 
easier  task  than  to  graduate  each  of  these  cases  on  the  scale  of  moral  demerit, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly.  It  is  related  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  that  he 
very  early  manifested  that  sKill  in  numbers  which  aflerward  raised  him  to  the 
level  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  day.  While  quite  a  child  at  school,  he 
performed  a  diflicult  sum  in  arithmetic  with  astonishing  readiness.  His  school- 
master was  at  once  so  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  governing  a  school,  and  had  so 
little  acquainted  him.self  with  the  powers  of  his  pupil's  mind,  that  he  thought  it 
impossible  the  task  should  have  b^en  performed  without  assistance,  and  asked 
who  had  helped  him.  On  being  told  by  ^oung  Bowditch  that  he  had  done  it 
himself,  the  coarse  tyrant  severely  chastised  him  for  falsehood — a  treatment 
well  calculated  to  subvert  the  entire  moral  frame  of  a  sensitive  lad,  but  much 
more  simple  than  it  would  have  been  for  an  understanding  such  as  this  master 
possessed  to  enter  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the  capacities  of  his  forward  pupil. 

The  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  will  therefore  dwell  on  the  government 
of  youth  as  of  paramount  imnortance;  as  that  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  which 
demands  the  rarest  union  of^  (qualities,  which  most  tries  the  temper,  and  I  will 
add,  when  faithfully  and  judiciously  performed,  is  most  important  in  its  results. 
Give  me  the  child  whose  heart  has  embraced  without  violence  the  gentle  lore 
of  obedience,  in  whom  the  sprightliness  of  youth  has  not  encroached  on  defer- 
ence for  authority,  and  I  would  rather  have  him  for  my  son,  though  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  should  have  his  alphabet  to  learn,  than  be  compellea  to  struggle 
with  the  caprice  of  a  self-willed,  obstinate  youth,  whose  bosom  has  become  a 
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viper's  nest  of  the  nnamiable  passions,  although  in  early  attainments  he  may 
be  the  wonder  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  the  teacher's  duty,  on  which  it 
may  be  expected  that  instruction  will  be  afibrded  in  the  Normal  School. 
Among  these  is  the  all-important  subject  of  direct  instruction  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion, the  relations  of  teachers  and  parents,  of  teachers  and  the  higher  school 
authorities,  and  the  duties  of  teachers  to  each  other  and  to  the  community,  and 
or  the  community  to  them,  as  the  members  of  a  respectable  profession.  I  am 
necessarily  prevented  by  the  limits  of  the  occasion  from  entering  upon  any  of 
these  subjects. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  aid  of  all  the  instruction  and 
exercises  within  the  limits  of  the  Normal  School,  properly  so  called,  there  is  to 
be  established  a  common  or  district  school,  as  a  school  of  practice,  in  which, 
under  the  direction  ^f  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  young  teacher 
may  have  the  benefiirof  actual  exercise  in  the  business  of  instruciion.  'I'his,  of 
course,  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  system ;  but  1  am  obliged  to  dismiss 
it  with  this  simple  mention. 

Such  then,  brictiy,  are  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  Normal  School,  and  such 
the  manner  in  which  it  proposes  to  qualify  teachers.  We  do  not  expect  that  it 
will  work  miracles;  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  does  good;  and  of  this  only  we 
feel  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence,  that  no  young  man  or  young  woman 
can  pass  even  three  months  in  the  institution  without  leaving  it  better  qualified 
for  the  business  ol' instruction.  We  trust  the  result  will  be  such  as  eventually 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  We  have  spared  no  pains, 
with  the  means  at  our  command,  to  secure  in  advance  the  confidence  of  an  en- 
lightened public.  The  talent,  the  services,  and  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  schools  already  founded  have  been  intiusted,  are  a 
pledge  to  the  community  of  what  may  be  expected  from  their  labors  in  this 
cause.  Among  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Ekiuca- 
tion  for  the  government  of  the  Normal  Schools,  it  has  been  provided  tliai  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  shall  be  daily  read ;  and  it  is  their  devout  hope  that  a  lerveni 
spirit  of  prayer,  pervading  the  heart  of  both  principal  and  pupils,  may  draw 
down  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  pursuits. 

I  can  not  forbear,  sir,"  to  express  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  the  deep  sense 
which  is  felt  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  which 
they  have  connded  to  your  hands.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  all 
their  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  school,  and  your  own  connection  with  it, 
have  been  entirely  unanimous,  and  that  a  larp^e  measure  of  confidence  is  re- 
posed both  in  your  ability  and  disposition  to  fulfil  their  expectations.  The  re- 
putation which  you  bring  to  this  place,  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  faithful 
tabor  in  a  highly  responsible  station  elsewhere,  (Bowdoin  College/)  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  to  the  public  of  the  services  which  may  be  expectea  from  you 
in  this  new  and  untried  position.  On  you  and  the  highly  respected  principal  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  (Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,)  it  will  depend  at  present, 
in  no  small  degree,  whether  institutions  of  this  description  shall  win  the  public 
favor,  and  be  incorporated  into  our  system  of  common  school  education.  We 
are  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  which  this  consideration  devolves  upon 
you,  and  shall,  at  all  times,  extend  to  you,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  support 
and  encouragement  you  may  need.  Should  this  effort  succeed  to  improve  our 
schools  by  the  increased  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  the  first  in  our  country  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the  most 
eminent  usefulness.  Ages  may  pass  away  before  an  opportunity  will  present 
itself  of  working  greater  good  than  will  be'effected  by  those  in  this  generau'on, 
who  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  decided  improvements  in  popular  education. 
We  commend  you,  sir,  to  the  support  of  this  enlightened  commimity,  and  the 
care  of  a  watchlul  Providence. 

To  you,  my  young  friends  of  either  sex,  who  have  entered  yourselves  as 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  we  would  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  will  be  anxiously  fixed  upon  you,  and 
those  who,  with  you,  may  be  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of 
improvement  which  this  institution  affords.  You  are  about  to  prepare  your- 
selves, under  great  advantages,  for  the  important  office  of  instruction.    This 
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momentous  trnst,  which  hitherto,  almost  without  exception,  in  this  country,  bai 
been  assumed  without  specific  preparation,  will  be  appioached  by  you,  after 
having  had  its  principles  carefully  unfolded  to  you,  with  some  opportunity  of 
putting  them  to  practice,  in  the  model  school,  which  will  form  apart  of  the  in- 
stitution. When  you  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  ine  community 
will  reasonably  expect  of  you  that  you  should  exhibit  unusual  fitness  for  the 
work.  Let  this  thought  engage  you  to  enter  upon  your  studies  with  redoubled 
zeal.  A  failure  on  your  part  to  meet  the  public  expectation,  will  have  an  inju- 
rious efiect,  for  some  time,  on  this  attempt  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  in  institutions  expressly  devoted  to  that  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  object  you  are  pursuing,  and  your  visible  im- 
provement in  the  noble  skill  of  aiding  m  the  development  of  mind  and  the  for- 
mation of  character,  while  they  will  put  you  upon  the  path  of  acknowled^^ed 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  will  contribute  essentially  to  the  permanent  adoption 
of  Normal  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  public  education. 
May  a  higher  motive  than  himian  approbation  animate  your  conduct,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  crown  your  studies  with  success. 

Permit  me,  fellow-citizens  and  friends,  in  bringing  this  address  to  a  close,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  establishment,  in  the  bosom  of  this  community,  of  an 
institution,  destined,  we  trust,  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  good.  We  place  it 
under  the  protection  of  an  intelligent  public.  Its  organization  is  simple ;  its 
action  will  be  wholly  free  from  parade  and  display ;  its  fruits,  we  trust,  will  be 
seen  in  raising  the  standard  oi  common  school  education.  This  object,  we 
confess,  we  regard  as  one  of  paramount  importance, — second  to  no  other  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  man.  If  there  be  any 
persons  to  whom  the  words  "  common  schools  "  and  "  common  school  educa- 
tion" convey  an  idea  of  disparagement  and  insignificance,  such  persons  are 
ignorant,  not  merely  of  the  true  character  of  our  political  system,  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  man.  I  certainly  intend  nothing  derogatory  to  our  higher  seminaries  of 
education,  in  town  or  in  country.  They  are  recognized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  all  magistrates  to  encouras^e  and  promote 
them,  and  they  are  justly  strong  in  the  public  favor.  But  whether  we  consider 
the  numbers  who  enjoy  their  benefit,  the  relative  importance  to  the  state  of  an 
entire  well-educated  population,  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  receive  the 
advantages  of  an  education  at  the  higher  seminaries,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  a  liberal  education  may  be  had  elsewhere,  but  that  a  common 
school  education  must  be  had  at  home  or  not  at  all,  no  rational  man,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  superior  importance  of  the  common  schools. 
They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  child  learns 
more  by  his  fourtn  year,  than  the  philosopher  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his 
life;  he  learns  to  afiix  an  intelligible  sisrn  to  every  outward  object  and  inward 
emotion,  by  a  gentle  impulse  imparted  irom  his  lips  to  the  air.  In  like  manner, 
I  think  it  may  with  trutn  be  saia,  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  when  taught  in  a  finished,  masterly  manner, — reading,  in 
which  I  include  the  spelling  of  our  language, — a  firm,. sightly,  legible  hand- 
writing, and  the  elemental  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
rest  which  is  taught  at  school.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  nothing  else  can  be 
taught  at  our  district  schools;  but  the  young  person  who  brings  these  from 
school  can  himself,  in  his  winter  evenings,  range  over  the  entire  field  of  useful 
knowledge.  Our  common  schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mon air,  the  common  sunshine,  the  common  rain,  invaluable  for  their  common- 
ness. They  are  the  comer-stone  of  that  municipal  organization  which  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system  ;  the/ are  the  fountain  of  that  wide- 
spread intelligence,  which,  like  a  moral  life,  pervades  the  country ;  they  are  the 
nursery  of  that  inquiring  spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  blessings  of  an  inquiring,  Protestant,  spiritual  faith.  Established  as  they 
were  by  special  legislation  in  the  infancy  or  the  colony,  while  they  are  kept  up 
and  supported  with  a  liberality  corresponding  with  the  growth  of'^the  country, 
no  .serious  evil  can  befall  us.  Whatsoever  other  calamities,  external  or  internal, 
may  overtake  us,  while  the  schools  are  supported,  they  will  furnish  a  perennial 
principle  of  restoration.  With  her  three  thousand  district  schools,  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  nothing  but  the  irreversible  decree  of  Omnipotence  can 
bring  the  beaming  foreheaa  of  Massachusetts  to  the  dust.  Vicissitudes  may 
blight  the  foliage,  but  there  will  be  vigor  in  the  trunk,  and  life  at  the  root 
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Talent  will  constantly  spring  ap  on  her  barren  hill-sides,  and  in  her  secluded 
vales,  and  find  an  avenue,  through  her  schools,  to  the  broad  theatre  of  life, 
where  ^reat  affairs  are  conducted  dv  able  men.  Other  states  may  exceed  her 
in  fertility  of  soil,  but  the  skillful  labor  of  her  free  citizens  will  clothe  her  plains 
with  plenty.  Other  states  may  greatly  outnumber  her,  but  her  ingenuity  will 
people  her  shady  glens  and  babbling  waterfalls  with  half-reasoning  engines, 
which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  toiling  myriads.  Other  states  will  far  sur- 
pass her  in  geographical  domain;  but  the  government  of  cultivated  mind  is  as 
noundless  as  the  universe.  Wheresoever  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  in  the 
long  line  of  coming  ages,  there  is  a  reasonable  being,  there  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
iect  of  mental  influence.  From  the  humblest  village  school,  there  may  go  forth 
a  teacher  who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his  temples  with  the  stars  of  Orion's 
belt, — with  Herschel,  light  up  his  cell  with  the  beams  of  before  undiscovered 
planets, — with  Franklin,  grasp  the  lightning.  Columbus,  fortified  with  a  few 
sotmd  geographical  principles,  was,  on  the  deck  of  his  crazy  caravel,  more  truly 
the  monarch  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  enthroned 
beneath  the  golden  vaults  of  the  conquered  Alhambra.  And  Robinson,  with 
the  simple  training  of  a  niral  pastor  in  England,  when  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of 
Delft  Haven,  and  sent  his  little  flock  upon  their  gospel  errantry  beyond  the 
world  of  waters,  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world 
which  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 


IX.   FMSCIS  WAYLAND. 

EDUCATIONAL  LABOB8  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

• 

Francis  Watland,  son  <)f  Francis  and  Sarah  Wayland,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1796.  His  father  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  eminent  among  his  brethren  for  sound  judgment, 
transparency  of  character,  and  decided  piety.  The  son  passed  the 
years  of  his  early  boyhood  in  his  native  city.  His  father  having 
removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
that  town,  then  under  the  charge  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes.  To  this 
instructor,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  express  great  indebtedness. 
The  schools  of  New  York  Yiere  not  at  that  time  of  the  character 
which  they  have  since  attained,  and  hence  the  thorough  instruction 
of  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  more  highly  prized.  This  honored  man  died 
suddenly  and  by  accident^  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago ;  but  not  a  few  of  kis  pupils  still  survive  and 
cherish  his  memory  with  grateful  affection."* 

Young  Wayland  remained  in  the  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie  until 
he  entered  Union  College  near  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  in 
1811,  and  he  graduated  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  being 
a  member  of  the  ninth  class  that  graduated  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Nott.  He  had  already  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  Medi- 
cine, and  immediately  sAer  leaving  college,  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Eli  Burritt  of  Troy.  Having  pursued  medical  studies  for  three 
years,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  the  profession. 

But  Grod  had  another  service  for  him  to  perform.  About  the  time 
of  completing  his  studies  with  Dr.  Burritt,  he  became  personally 
interested  in  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ ;  and  being  influenced, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  not  only  devoted  his  life  to  the 
glory  of  Grod,  but  commenced  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  He  abandoned  the  calling  for  which  he  had  already 
made  laborious  preparation,  and  in  which  he  had  fair  prospects  of 
eminence  and  emolument,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816  entered  the  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  always  counted  it  a  great  advant- 
age that  he  was  thus  brought  under  the  immediate  influence  of  that 
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enthusiastic  scholar  and  accomplished  teacher,  Prof.  Moses  Stuart. 
Drs.  Porter  and  Woods  were  at  that  ihue  members  of  the  Faculty, 
but  the  Junior  Chiss,  to  wliich  Air.  W.  belonged,  was  almost  wholly 
under  the  mstruction  of  Prof.  Stuart,  whose  jiersonal  kindness  no  less 
than  his  acuteness  of  mind  and  power  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  his  pupil 
has  ever  gratefully  acknowledged. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  he  left  the  Theological  Seminary, 
partly  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  remaining  there, 
and  partly  because  he  liad  been  invited  to  return  to  Union  College  as 
a  tutor.  The  four  years  that  he  spent  as  a  tutor  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  his  future  course.  lie  taught,  more  or  less,  in  nearly  all 
the  branches  comprised  in  the  college  course,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
to  increase  his  acquaintance  with -a  wide  range  of  studies.  lie  w^ 
brought  into  relations  of  daily  intercourse  with  several  men  of  pre- 
eminent abihty,  whose  friendship  was  then  regarded  by  him  as  highly 
Taluable,  and  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  Among  these  was  Alonzo  Potter,  whom  he  had  first 
met  at  Mr.  Barnes'  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  is  now  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Potter 
was  a  fellow-tutor  during  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Wayland's  service. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  influence  to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  these  four  years,  was  that  of  the  incomparable  President  of 
the  College.  Dr.  Nott's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  wonderfiil 
power  of  personal  influence,  his  devotion  to  learning,  and  his  own 
pure  and  noble  cliaracter,  amply  qualified  him  to  be  the  guide  and 
friend  of  young  men.  We  can  easily  see  how  the  intercourse  of  two 
such  men  as  Eliphalet  Nott  and  Francis  Wayland,  one  of  them  forty- 
four  and  the  other  twenty-one  years  of  age,  brought  into  daily  contact 
with  one  another,  must  not  only  have  been  pltasant  and  profitable  to 
both,  but  must  also  have  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  subsequent  life  of  the  younger.  Both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  the  tutor  derived  much 
valuable  assistance  from  the  President,  for  Dr.  Nott  was  at  once  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  a  most  successful  teacher  and  disciplinarian. 

His  position  as  a  tutor  was,  however  regarded  by  him  as  only  tem- 
porary, while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  his 
life-work.  And,  not  willing  to  defer  to  the  future  all  efforts  after 
ministerial  usefulness,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  at  the  little 
village  of  Burnt  Hills,  at  that  time  destitute  of  any  regular  preacher. 
At  the  close  of  his  four  years'  service  as  tutor,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  and  having  ac- 
cepted the  call,  was  ordained  pastor,  August  29, 1821. 


The  object  of  this  SKCtch  does  not  require  us  to  speak  of  his  work 
as  a  Christian  pastor.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  five  years  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  office,  at  least  with  ordinary  fidelity,  and  not 
without  success.  While  his  style  of  preaching  was  not  particularly 
popular,  it  was  marked  with  vigor  and  clearness  of  thought,  and  was 
not  destitute  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  His  labors  as  an  adviser  and 
guide  of  his  people  were  highly  esteemed,  particularly  by  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  If  the  affectionate  attachment  of  a  people,  and  their 
Christian  confidence  and  respect,  are  in  any  measure  a  test  of  minis- 
terial success,  Mr.  Wayland's  ministry  in  Boston  was  not  a  failure. 

It  was  during  this  ministry  that  he  preached  his  sermon  on  the 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  which,  although  first  delivered 
before  a  very  meagre  audience,  was  published  shortly  after,  and  placed 
him,  in  the  public  estimation,  among  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of 
American  preachers.  lie  was,  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  discourse, 
but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  But  while  this  effort  awakened  the 
admiration  of  many,  it  probably  exerted  no  small  influence  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  day 
that  from  its  delivery  and  publication  is  dated  a  new  era  in  the  mis- 
sionary work. 

In  182G,  Mr.  Wayland  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  intending  at  no 
distant  day  to  resume  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Union  College  as  the  successor  of  his  friend 
Alonzo  Potter  in  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. He  had,  however,  scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  this 
office,  when  he  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  labor  in  which  he  was 
to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  Brown  University,  and  liaving  assumed  the  duties  of  this  responsi- 
ble position  in  February,  1827,  he  continued  in  office  and  in  the  con- 
stant labors  belonging  to  the  office,  during  the  next  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  as  the  President  of  Bro^vn  University  that 
he  has  given  proof  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher, — an  ability  which  has 
never  been  questioned  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and  to  which 
the  history  of  the  College  during  his  administration  amply  testifies. 
The  circumstances  in  which  he  found  the  college  were  by  no  means 
favorable.  It  was  scantily  endowed,  had  almost  no  philosophical  or 
chemical  apparatus,  had  a  very  small  library,  and  had  no  adequate 
means  of  enlarging  the  facilities  for  instruction.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents had  been  quite  large  during  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Messer's 
administration,  and  the  average  number  of  graduates  during  his  entire 
term  of  service,  extending  over  twenty-four  years,  was  not  less  than 
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during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Wayland.  Dr.  Messer  ha9  been 
characterized  by  Ids  successor  as  "a  scholar  of  profound  and  Taried 
learning,  as  well  as  an  instructor  of  singular  ability.'**  Yet  the  con- 
dition of  the  college  was  far  from  satislactory.  AVithout  staying  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  fact,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  thai 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  Dr.  Messer's  term  of  service  were 
marked  by  a  large  share  of  idleness,  dissipation  and  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  many  students.  Lifluences  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Pres- 
ident rendered  a  salutary  disciphne  impossible,  and  the  results  were, 
as  might  have  been  predicted,  disastrous  alike  to  the  moral  and  Intel-- 
lectual  character  of  the  students. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  under  wliich  President  Way- 
land  commenced  his  official  duties  at  Brown  University.  But  un- 
promising as  these  circumstances  were  in  one  point  of  view,  they 
were,  in  another  aspect,  quite  favorable,  if  rightly  used,  for  inaugu- 
rating a  new  administration.  There  was  room  for  great  improvement, 
and  the  friends  of  the  College  were  ready  to  second  every  suggestion 
which  seemed  to  conspire  to  that  end.  The  reputation  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  preceded  him.  His  sermon  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise  had  gained  for  him  a  wide  celebrity,  and  had  prepared  the 
way  for  a  most  effective  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  young 
men.  More  than  all,  the  man  was  equal  to  tlie  exigency.  Order, 
study  and  disciphne  took  their  appropriate  place,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  new  administration  had  begun.  The  larger  part  of  the 
students  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  change,  but  rejoiced  in  the  benefi- 
cial result.  There  are  men  now  in  high  position  who  ascribe  their 
success  in  hfc  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Wayland  in  recalling  them  from 
the  worse  than  waste  of  time,  and  inciting  them  to  assert  their  man- 
hood by  a  new  course  of  conduct. 

As  he  began,  so  he  continued  through  all  the  years  of  his  term  of 
office.  S(;rious  disorder  among  the  students  was  never  attempted,  or 
if  attempted,  was  suppressed  before  it  was  matured.  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  connected  with  the  College  that  the  President  was  well 
acquaiuted  with  human  nature,  and  that  his  estimate  of  the  characters 
of  the  different  students  was  rarely  false.  If  any  offense  was  com- 
mitted which  demanded  official  notice,  the  offender  was  almost  sure  to 
be  known,  or  if  not  known,  so  far  suspected  as  to  be  placed  under 
effectual  restraint.  A  look  of  reproof  from  under  the  dark  eyebrows 
of  the  President  was  oflen  enough  to  produce  deep  conviction,  if  not 
reform.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  remembers  an  instance  of  this 
silent  influence.     A  student  who  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
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had  soiled  the  floor  of  the  redtation-room  near  his  own  seat,  80  as  to 
annoy  those  near  him.  The  President  had  undoubtedly  noticed  the 
first  instance  of  such  disregard  of  decency,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  the  offense  had  been  repeated.  Then,  when  a  pause 
in  the  recitation  occurred,  he  called  the  student's  name,  and  without 
attering  another  word,  kept  his  finger  pointed  to  the  soiled  floor  per- 
haps for  half  a  minute,  while  his  eyes  were  fastened  with  a  look  of 
intense  repixwf  upon  the  culprit.  We  could  hardly  imagine  any  words 
which  would  have  been  so  complete  and  withering  a  rebuke. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  order  in  a  college,  espe- 
cially if  the  students  reside  in  the  college  buildings,  and  to  restrain 
the  tendencies  to  lawlessness  which  are  encouraged  by  their  forming  a 
community  by  themselves,  to  some  extent  outside  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances of  law.     A  sort  of  sentiment,  not  to  say  an  opinion,  seems  to 
prevail  among  college  students,  that  college  property  is  not  secured  by 
the  same  safeguartls  as  the  property  of  tlieir  parents  at  home, — that 
they  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  which  forbid  trespass  or  stealing, — 
and  that  it  is  in  some  sense  right  for  the  higlier  classes  to  interfere 
with  the  comforts  and  peace  of  Freshmen.     No  such  sentiments  were 
allowed  to  have  currency  during  tlie  presidency  of  Dr.  Wayland. 
There  was  no  hazing  of  the  Freshmen,  except  in  few  luid  feeble 
instances,  which  from  their  infrequency  and  ill-success  only  served  to 
illustrate  the  general  freedom  from  such  crime.     There  was  almost  no 
wanton  destruction  of  college  property.     Depredations  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  if  committed  at  all,  were 
carefully  concealed  from  all  but  the  small  party  concerned  in  them. 
Tiie  great  majority  of  the  students  never  knew  of  such  depredations, 
nor  suspected  them.     Probably  there  were  many  years  during  which 
no  single  instance  of  such  lawlessness  occurred.    It  was  understood 
that  Dr.  Wayland  had  no  sympathy  with  any  thing  in  the  least  degree 
dishonorable,  and  tliat  he  would  not  wink  at  any  offenses  committed 
by  the  students.     The  influence  which  he  acquired  over  them  did  not 
come  from  strong  personal  affection  for  himself,  awakened  in  them ; 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cultivate  any  such  feeling.     Very  few 
students  knew  the  depths  of  his  heart,  or  understood  any  thing  of  the 
genial  nature  that  has  always  atlfeched  him  to  his  intimate  associates. 
His  influence  over  the  young  men  arose  partly  from  his  majestic  pres- 
ence, but  mainly  from  that  imperial  spirit,  corresponding  with  the 
external  presence,  the  existence  and  power  of  which  every  one  per- 
ceived who  came  in  contact  with  him.     It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  such 
an  influence.     It  can  not  be  acquired  by  any  man  in  whom  it  is  not 
native.     Dr.  Wayland  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
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exert  a  commanding  influence  in  whatever  poaition  he  was  placed. 
The  young  men  connected  with  the  college  might  E^mctimcs  grumble 
about  his  rough  treatment  of  them,  or  his  arbitrary  decisions ;  but 
there  was  not  one  among  them  who  would  not  have  counted  it  a  great 
distinction  to  receive  a  token  of  his  approval, — not  one  who  ever 
seriously  questioned  either  his  integrity  or  Ids  high  sense  of  honor,— 
not  one  who  did  not  feel  proud  of  the  President 

While  such  an  administration  of  the  government  of  the  college 
attested  Dr.  Wayland's  fitness  for  the  Presidency,  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  was  perhaps  even  more  marked.  He  liad  a  very  definite 
conception  of  the  object  to  be  sought  in  a  collegiate  education,  and 
indeed  in  all  education,  and  this  conception  determined  his  method  of 
instruction.  He  regarded  the  discipline  of  the  faculties  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  while  both  these  were 
included  in  his  idea  of  education,  he  directed  his  chief  efforts  as  a 
tciicher  towards  the  former.  His  discourse  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  delivered  in  August,  1830,  (which  is  re-pub- 
lished in  conuection  with  this  sketch,)  so  fully  and  clearly  sets  forth 
his  ideas  of  what  education  should  be,  that  little  needs  be  said  here 
respecting  that  idea.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  his  own  prac- 
tice as  an  educator  conformed  entirely  to  that  idea.  The  following 
extract  from  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Moral  Science, 
indicates  his  method  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

Uaving  understood  that  the  work  ha8  been  introduced,  as  a  text-book,  into  some 
of  our  highest  seminaries  of  education,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  suggest 
a  few  hints  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  I  suppose  it  may  be  most  successfully  used 
for  tliis  puq)05e. 

1 .  In  the  rceitation-room,  let  ncitlier  instructor  nor  pupil  ever  make  use  of  the 
book. 

•2.  Let  tlic  portion  provioiLsly  assij^ned  for  the  exercise  be  so  mastered  by  the 
pupil,  botli  in  plan  and  illustration,  tliat  he  will  be  able  to  recite  it  in  onlcr,  and 
cxpUiin  tlio  connection  of  the  different  parts  with  each  other,  witliout  the  necessity 
of  assistance  from  liis  instructor.  To  give  the  language  of  the  author  is  not,  of 
course,  desirable.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  idea  be  given.  The  questions  of  the 
instructor  should  have  respect  to  principles  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  text, 
practical  application  of  the  doctrines,  objections  which  may  Ihj  raised,  &c. 

3.  Let  the  lesson  which  was  recited  on  one  day,  be  invariably  reviewed  on  the 
day  succeeding.  ^ 

4.  As  soon  as  any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work,  let  a  review 
from  the  beginning  be  commcnce»l.  This  should  comprehend,  for  one  exercise,  as 
much  as  had  been  jircviously  recited  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  should  l)e  confined 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  argument,  with  a  mere  mention  of  the  illustrations. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  whole  portion  thus  far  recited  lias  been  re%'icwed,  let  a  new 
review  be  coramenccfl,  and  continued  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thus  on  success- 
ively, until  tlic  work  is  completed.  By  pursuing  this  method,  a  class  will,  at  any 
period  of  the  course  of  study,  be  enabled,  with  the  slightest  efibrt,  to  recall  what- 
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ever  d'C}-  have  already  acquired ;  and  when  the  work  is  completed,  they  vill  bo 
Me  to  jmrsuc  the  wliolc  tliread  of  tlie  ai^uni out,  from  tiie  iKjginiiiiig  to  the  end ; 
aiid  thus  to  icuiiii  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  individual  principles,  but  ahw  of 
their  relations  to  each  otlicr. 

But  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  study  is  not  confined  to  tliat  of  a  more  perfect 
knowlctlge  of  this  or  of  any  otlier  book.  By  presenting  the  whole  field  of  tliought 
at  one  view  l»cfore  the  mind,  it  will  cultivate  the  power  of  pursuing  an  extended 
range  of  argument ;  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  a  connected  chain  of  rea- 
soning ;  and  will,  in  no  small  drgivc,  ac( nstoni  tlie  student  to  carry  fonvard  in  his 
o^vn  mind  a  train  of  original  investigation. 

I  have  l>cen  emUoldened  to  make  these  suggestions,  not  in  tlie  least  l>ccause  I 
suppose  the  present  work  worthy  of  any  peculiar  attention  from  an  instructor,  but 
simply  iKM'aUiic,  having  been  long  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  tliis  metliod,  and  having 
witnessed  its  results  in  my  own  classes,  I  have  Uiought  it  my  duty  to  suggest  it  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  same  profession  with  myself.  Other  instructors  may 
have  succeeded  better  witli  other  metliods.     I  Imvc  succeeded  best  witli  tliis. 

The  method  thus  indicated  he  caused  to  be  introduced  into  all  the 
recitations  of  the  college  to  which  it  is  applicable.  In  the  use  of  this 
method,  the  classes  generally  passed  over  less  ground  than  is  common 
in  other  colh'ges,  but  could  not  fail  to  understand  the  relations  of  each 
part  to  the  whole,  and  to  be  able  to  take  in  at  one  view  the  whole 
discussion.  Especially  this  method  cultivates  in  the  student  the  power 
of  analysis.  If  he  is  required  to  state  tlie  substance  of  each  para- 
graph in  itd  proper  relation  to  tliat  which  precedes  and  to  that  which 
follows,  he  must  fully  understand  its  meaning  and  it^  bearing  upon  the 
rest  He  learns  to  perceive  the  exact  significance  of  each  section  and 
sentence,  to  discriminate  between  thoughts  which  resemble  each  other, 
and  to  analyze  trains  of  thought.  His  own  conceptions  become  well 
defined.  He  acquires  the  power  of  abstraction.  A  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, once  said  in  reference  to  a  certain  witness,  "  If  I  had  not 
known  such  (o  be  the  fact,  I  should  have  suspected  that  the  man  was 
one  of  Dr.  Wayland's  students,  from  the  way  in  which  he  discrim- 
inated between  things  which  are  often  confounded." 

The  leading  cliaracteristics  of  Dr.  Wayland's  own  mind  are  such  as 
this  method  of  study  naturally  develops.  '  His  power  of  abstraction  is 
great,  and  his  perception  of  (jualities  is  clear.  The  writers  with  whom 
he  is  most  familiar  are  the  great  masters  of  thought,  wliose  minds 
resemble  his  own.  He  seems  to  be  more  in  sympatliy  with  Bacon 
and  Butler,  in  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy,  than  with  any  other  of 
the  merely  human  teachers  of  mankind. 

In  iiddition  to  his  work  as  a  governor  and  teacher  of  the  college, 
Dr.  Wayland  jrave  himself  with  energy  and  wisely  directed  effort  to 
the  increase  of  its  facilities  for  educating  young  men.    Its  pecuniary 
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condition  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  has  ab*eadj  been  stated 
in  general  terms.  One  of  his  earliest  enterprises  was  to  increase  the 
library  and  to  procure  suitable  philosophical  apparatu:^.  In  1831,  a 
subscription  amounting  to  nearly  $20,000  was  obtained  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  this  sum  invested  until  its  accumulated  interest  had  raised 
it  to  $25,000.  The  munificent  friend  of  learning  from  whom  the  col- 
lege took  its  name,  furnished  $10,000  of  this  sum,  and  the  remainder 
was  obtained  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wayland  and  Prof. 
Caswell. 

The  next  great  need  of  the  college  was  a  building  for  the  hbrary. 
This  want  was  suppUed  in  1834,  when  Mr.  Brown  at  his  o^vn  expense 
erected  Manning  Hall, — a  beautiful  building  designed  for  a  library 
and  a  chapel.  In  1840,  Rhode  Island  Hall,  built  by  the  sub^cription8 
of  Rhode  Island  men  and  women,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  De- 
partments of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Pliilosophy,  was  added  to  the 
other  college  edifices.  The  same  year,  the  President's  house  was 
removed  from  the  college  enclosure ;  the  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
planted  with  elms,  and  a  new  house  for  the  President  was  erected, 
near  their  main  entrance,  at  the  head  of  College  street. 

But,  in  the  meantime.  Dr.  Wayland's  ideal  of  what  a  college  should 
be  was  by  no  means  met.  The  number  of  students  did  not  increase, 
but  actually  diminished;  the  annual  expenses  had  become  greater 
than  the  annual  income;  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  many  defects 
in  the  prevailing  college  system  existed.  He  believed  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  education  afforded  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
its  benefits  were  restricted  to  a  small  class  when  they  might  be  enjoyed 
by  many.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  first  given  to  the  public  in 
1842,  when  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Collegiate  System  in  the  United  States"  But  no  change  was 
wrought  in  the  organization  of  Brown  University  until  several  years 
later. 

In  1849,  despaiiing  of  any  essential  improvement  so  long  as  the 
existing  system  was  perpetuated.  Dr.  Wayland  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency. His  resignation  was  presented,  not  for  the  sake  of  <-jsting 
any  question,  or  of  leading  the  Corporation  to  institute  any  changes, 
but  in  entire  good  faith,  and  with  a  full  anticipation  of  its  acceptance. 
They,  however,  considering  the  continuance  of  his  services  important 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  hesitated  to  release  him,  and  desired 
to  know  if  he  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  the  office. 
The  way  was  thus  opened  for  stating  freely  the  reasons  of  his  resig- 
nation, and  for  suggesting  such  changes  as  he  beheved  were  essential 
for  the  largest  usefulness  of  the  College.     The  Board  appointed  a 
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oolnmittec,  of  which  the  President  was  chainnan,  to  propose  any 
changes  which  might  be  thought  needful  in  the  system  of  education 
in  the  University.  This  committee,  in  March,  1850,  presented  to  the 
Corporation  a  report  presenting  the  President's  views,  and  recom- 
mending changes  to  correspond  with  those  views.  This  report,*  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  76  pages,  reviews  the  history  of  our  American 
Colleges  as  buih  upon  the  model  of  the  English  University,  with  such 
jchange.-*,  however,  as  have  stripped  the  English  system  of  its  advant- 
ages, leaving  the  time  of  the  college  course  unaltered,  but  putting  into 
it  such  a  vunety  of  studies  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  thorough 
mastery  of  any  one.  The  report  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  inadequacy 
of  the  American  system  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  designed  only  or  mainly  for  the  professional  classes,  while  the 
mercantile  and  literary  classes  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits.    The  followmg  extract  states  the  views  of  the  President : 

A  second  method  of  relieving  the  institation  from  its  present  embarrassments 
has  been  proposed,  suggested  from  the  view  which  your  committee  has  been  led  to 
take  bj  the  present  condition  of  collegiate  education  in  New  England.  If  it  bo  the 
fact  that  onr  colleges  can  not  sustain  tliemsclves,  but  arc  obliged  to  make  repeated 
calls  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  community,  not  bocauso  the  community  is  poor 
and  education  inordinately  expensive,  but  because,  instead  of  attempting  to  furnish 
scientific  and  literary  instruction  to  every  class  of  our  people,  they  have  furnished 
it  only  to  a  single  class,  and  that  by  far  the  least  numerous ;  if  they  are  furnishing 
an  education  for  which  there  is  no  remunerative,  but  even  at  the  present  low  prices, 
a  decreasing  demand ;  if  they  are,  not  by  intention,  but  practically,  excluding  the 
vastly  larger  portion  of  the  community  fipom  advantages  in  which  tliey  would  wil- 
lingly participate,  and  are  thus  accomplishing  but  a  fraction  of  the  good  which  is 
manifestly  within  tiieir  power, — tlien  it  would  seem  that  relief  must  be  expected 
from  a  radical  change  of  Uie  system  of  collegiate  instruction.  We  miwt  carefully 
survey  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  die  community  in  our  o^n  vicinity,  and 
adapt  our  courses  of  instruction,  not  for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  but  for  Uic  benefit 
of  all  classes.  The  demand  for  general  education  in  our  country  is  pressing  and 
universal.  The  want  of  that  science,  wliich  alone  can  lay  the  foundation  of  emi- 
nent success  in  the  useful  arts,  is  extensively  felt.  The  proportion  of  our  young 
men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  productive  professions,  is  great  and  anna- 
ally  increasing.  They  all  need  such  an  education  as  our  colleges,  with  some  mod- 
ifications in  their  present  system,  could  very  easily  supply.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
believe  tliat,  if  such  an  education  were  furnished,  they  would  clieerfully  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? 

Were  an  institution  established  with  tiie  intention  of  adapting  its  instruction  to 
tiie  wants  of  the  whole  community,  its  arrangements  would  be  made  in  harmony 
with  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  present  system  of  adjustitig  collegiate  study  to  a  fixed  term  of  four  yean, 
or  to  any  other  term,  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  student  be  allowed,  within 
limits  to  be  determined  by  statute,  t6  cany  on,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  courses  as  he  may  choose. 

•Report  to  the  Corpocation  of  Blown  Uniwii^,  on  Cbka^m  in  ths  Bjtl«a  of  GoUflgbtt  Ido- 
oatkm.    PioT.,  1860. 
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2.  The  time  allotted  to  each  particular  courec  of  instruction  would  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  course  itself,  aud  not  by  iu  supposed  relation  to  tlie  wants  of 
any  jmrticular  profession. 

3.  The  various  courses  should  be  so  arranged,  tliat,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
every  student  might  study  what  he  chose,  all  that  he  chose,  and  nothing  but  what 
he  chose.  Tlie  Faculty,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  should 
have  audiority  to  assign  to  any  student  such  courses  as  they  might  deem  for  liis 
advantage. 

4.  Every  course  of  instniction,  after  it  has  been  commenced,  should  be  continued 
without  interruption  until  it  is  completed.         .  • 

6.  In  addition  to  the  present  courses  of  instruction,  such  should  be  e£tal)lished 
as  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  require. 

6.  Everj'  student  attending  any  particular  course,  should  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
any  other  tliat  he  may  desire. 

7.  It  would  be  required  that  no  student  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
unless  he  had  honorably  sustained  his  examination  in  such  studies  as  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  corporation  ;  but  no  student  would  be  under  any  obligation  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree,  unless  he  chose. 

8.  Every  student  would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  such  proficiency  as  he  may 
have  made  in  every  course  that  he  has  pursued. 

The  courses  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  tliis  institution  might  be  as  follows : 

1 .  A  course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  occupying  t\vo  years. 

2.  "  "         in  Greek, 

3.  "  "         in  three  Modem  Languages. 

4.  "  "         in  Pure  Mathematics,  ti^'o  years. 

5.  "  "         in  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  either  ^ith  or 

widiout  Mathematical  Demonstrations,  one  and  a 
half  years. 

6.  "  "        in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Geolog}',  one  and  a 

half  years. 

7.  "  "        in  the  English  Language  and  Rhetoric,  one  year. 

8.  "  "         i;i  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  one  j^ear. 

9.  "  "         in  Political  Economy,  one  term. 
10           "  "         in  History,  one  term. 

11.  "  "         in  tlie  Science  of  Teaching. 

12.  "  "        on  the  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

13.  "  "         on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  tlie  Arts. 

14.  "  "        on  tlie  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arts. 

15.  "  "         in  the  Science  of  Law. 

Some  of  these  courses  would  require  a  lesson  or  lecture  every  working  day  of 
the  week,  others  only  two  or  three  in  the  week.  Any  I*rofcssor  might  be  allowed 
to  conduct  the  studies  of  more  than  one  course*  if  he  could  do  it  with  advantage 
tjO  tlie  institution. 

Should  this  idea  be  adopted,  and  the  instniction  given  in  this  college  be  arranged 
on  these  principles,  it  would  Ikj  seen  that  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  modify 
it  Rs  experience  should  prove  desirable.  Some  courses  may  be  abridged  or  al»ol- 
ished,  and  others  atlded  or  extended.  The  object  of  the  change  would  Ix?  to  mlapt 
the  institution  to  the  wants,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole  community.  It  by 
no  means  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  that  every  college 
is  to  teach  the  same  studies,  and  to  the  same  extent    It  would  be  far  better  that 
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each  sliould  consult  the  wants  of  its  own  locality,  and  do  that  hcst  for  which  it 
l»0!wcssc(l  tl»c  greatest  facilities.  Hero  would  arise  opportunity  for  diversified  forms 
of  excellence ;  tlic  knowledge  most  wanted  would  the  moro  easily  become  diffused, 
and  tlic  general  progress  of  science  would  receive  an  important  impulse  from  every 
institution  of  learning  in  our  land. 

A3  the  adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  report  involved  a 
considerable  outhiy,  and  indeed  the  college  without  any  change  of  sys- 
tem demanded  an  increase  of  its  fund?,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by 
subscription  the  sum  of  $125,000.  The  success  of  the  subscription 
was  at  the  outset  rendered  abnost  certain  by  the  munificence  of  a  few 
individuals,  who,  without  solicitation,  came  forward  and  pledged  sums 
to  the  amount  of  $65,000,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  should  be 
subscribed  by  responsible  persons  on  or  before  the  5  th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 850.  The  whole  sum  was  raised  in  four  months,  mostly  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  with  an  alacrity  and  readiness  that  attested 
tlie  confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  proposed  plan  and  its  author. 

Under  the  new  system  the  college  commenced  the  academical  year 
1850-1 ;  and  during  the  second  term  of  that  year  the  number  of  stu- 
dents had  increased  to  195.  From  that  time  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Wayland,  the  average  number  of  students  was  249. 

His  resignation,  which  was  sent  to  the  Corporation  at  a  special 
meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August,  1855,  was  a  matter  of  indispens- 
able necessity,  in  the  judgment  of  his  physician,  and  was  accepted 
with  sincere  sorrow.  The  following  resolutions  passed  at  that  meet- 
ing indicate  the  sentiments  of  the  Corporation  in  dissolving  their  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  President : 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  LL.  D.,*  has  tendered  to  this 
Corporation  liis  resignation  of  tlie  offices  of  President  of  Bro^n  University  and 
I'nifcssor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ; 

Rcsolvedf  That  in  accepting  tliis  resignation,  the  Corporation  deem  it  proper  to 
express  their  hi^h  sense  of  the  fidelity,  ability,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  eminent 
success  witli  which  he  has  discharged  the  varied  and  important  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment— manifesting  at  all  times  his  entire  devotion  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity— with  unwearied  assiduity  watching  over  its  interests — imparting  to  the 
students  who  have  been  educated  here,  tlie  rich  treasures  of  his  cultivated  and 
original  mind — imbuing  Uiem  with  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  pre- 
pares for  the  fulfillment,  witli  dignity  and  honor,  of  tlic  duties  which  appertain  to 
tbem  as  citizens,  and  giving  them  tluit  religious  instruction  which  qualifies  for  the 
disclmri^  of  their  paramount  duties  to  God. 

Itf.^dcedf  That  while  we  deeply  feel  Uie  i)rivation  to  which  we  shall  be  subjected 
in  being  officially  separated  from  I'resident  Wavland,  we  rejoice  in  tlie  belief  that 
he  will,  in  his  retirement,  continue  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  to  promote, 
in  an  enduring  form,  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  by 
his  matured  counsels  and  ripened  wisdom. 

Rewlr&d,  Tliat  we  tender  to  him  the  assurance  of  our  sinccro  regard,  unwaver- 
ing confidence,  and  entire  respect 

On  the  followmg  Commencement,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 

*Prea.  W^^land  receired  Um  degrve  of  D.D.  from  Union  CoUcfe  in  1827,  aad  ftan  Harfud 
GoIkg«  in  1829;  and  the  degrit  of  LL.  D.  from  Hurvd  OoU^gt  in  1868. 
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Samuel  Boyd  Tobej,  M.  D.,  in  presenting  to  Dr.  Wayland  a  copy  of 
the  above  resolutions  accompanied  them  with  remarks  ih>m  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

'   It  would  be  uDpardonable  in  me  to  occnpj  time  in  reviewing  the  cliangcs  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  University  since  the  accession  of  Dr.  Wayland  to  tho 
Presidency.    Tho  establishment  of  the  Library  upon  a  firm  basis,  insuring  its 
steady  augmentation  and  ultimate  greatness — the  increased  means  of  illustrating 
and  demonstrating  the  truths  of  science  by  tho  very  perfect  and  extended  pluloso- 
phical  and  chemical  apparatus— the  creation  of  several  new  professorships — the 
erection  of  Manning  Hall,  Rhode  Island  Ilall,  and  the  new  and  commodious 
house  for  the  occupancy  of  the  President — the  vastly  improved  appearance  of  tho 
College  ^unds — the  substitution  of  the  graceful  ebn  for  the  unsightly  poplar — 
the  establishment  of  premiums  for  excellence  in  scholarship^the  recent  munifi- 
cent endowment  by  the  spontaneous  liberality  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Coqx)ration,  but  of  numerous  other  contributors,  by  which  the  new  departments 
of  science  have  been  established,  enabling  those  who  can  not  attend  a  full  course 
of  Collegiate  study  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  chosen  pursuits  in  life — and 
above  all,  tlie  elevation  of  the  whole  standard  of  instruction  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  tone  of  the  College — all  these  are  themes  which  are  naturally  suggest- 
ed by  tlie  present  occasion,  but  on  whidi  we  are  forbidden  to  dwell.    Aided  by 
a  learned,  indefatigable  and  devoted  Faculty — by  a  Corporation  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  education — these,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  are  some  of  the  import- 
ant achievements  of  the  President — these  are  the- fruits  of  the  ceaseless  assiduity, 
skill  and  care  with  which  he  has  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  University.    They 
are  enduring  in  dieir  effects,  and  their  good  influences  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
characters  of  those  whom  he  has  trained  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  who  delight  to 
honor  him  as  their  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend."    These  labors,  which  he  has 
so  diligently  prosecuted  have  also  secured  for  him  tlie  lasting  gratitude  and  nffcc- 
tion  of  the  students  who  during  the  successive  years  of  his  Presidency  have  gone 
forth  from  the  shades  of  the  University.     They  have  borne  into  tlie  various  walks 
of  life  the  enlarged  and  generous  views,  the  lofly  and  lilieral  spirit  which  he  has 
imparte<l  to  tliem.     His  aim  has  bqcn  not  to  kindle  within  tliem  the  fires  of  a  self- 
ish ambition,  but  to  teach  tlicm  how  to  labor  for  otliers'  good— to  lead  them  to 
no  idolatry  of  human  reason,  but  to  the  worship  of  God— to  set  before  them  not 
the  deceitful  dogmas  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  but  tlie  pure  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  applied  to  tlie  varied  and  manifold  relations  of  men.     ♦     ♦     ♦    • 

President  Watland,— on  receiving  tliy  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of 
Brown  University  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Pliilosophy,  a  scries 
of  resolutions  with  some  prefatory  remarks  were  oflfbred  which  the  Corporation 
unanimously  accepted,  and  directed  that  they  be  recorded  and  a  copy  of  tliem  fur- 
nished to  thee.  Believe  me,  when  I  assure  thee,  tliat  they  are  not  tho  rcconl  of 
mere  formal  words,  but  that  they  embody  the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  so  long  and  so  happily  labored  with  thee  to  promote  the  interests  of  tlio  Col- 
lege.   They  but  feebly  convey  our  sense  of  the  good  thou  liast  accomplished. 

Tho  Chancellor  here  read  to  the  audience  a  certified  copy  from  the 
records  of  the  action  of  the  Corporation  on  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Wayland,  and  closed  his  address  in  the  following  words : 

In  acconlance  with  tho  instructions  of  the  Corporation,  I  now  present  thee 
President  Wayland,  with  an  official  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  the  introductoxy 
address  as  spread  upon  the  records. 
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Be  pleased  to  accept  from  me  personally,  the  expression  of  mt  fenrent  denre 
that  the  Prci$erv'er  of  men  mar  continue  to  guide,  protect  and  keep  thee,  and  that 
as  in  days  tlmt  are  past,  we  may  in  time  to  come  still  be  often  permitted  to  take 
"sweet  counsel  togetlicr." 

Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chancellor- 

I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yoiuiself  and  for  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated my  gniteful  acknowlc<lgmcnts  for  tlie  kindness  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  estimate  my  imperfect  services. 

If  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  believe  that  I  have  faithfully  endeav- 
ored to  do  my  duty,  I  desire  no  higher  earthly  reward. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Brown  University,  held  in  Man- 
ning Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September,  1855,  it  having  been 
announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayknd  had  resigned  the  office  of 
President  of  the  University,  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  and  seconded  by  Hon.  John  H. 
Clifford,  LL.  D.,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Alumni  of  this  University  have  heard  with  profound  regret 
that  Francis  Wayland  has  retired  from  tlic  offic*c  of  its  President. 

Resolved^  That  his  dear,  strong  mind,  his  accurate  learning,  his  vigorous  com- 
mon sense,  his  encrpetic  will,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  wants 
of  the  country  and  of  the  age,  and  his  endowment,  in  so  largo  a  measure,  with 
that  rarest  of  all  faculties,  the  power  to  teach,  to  cast  other  minds  in  tlie  mould 
of  his  own,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  great  office.  And  tliat  we 
review  to-ilay  with  pleasure  and  pride,  his  long,  rich  and  successful  administration, 
gratefully  recalling  his  generous,  unwearied  self  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  new.  and  lasting  impulse  he  gave  to  all  her  interests,  tlic  enlargement 
of  her  sphere  and  capacities  or  usefulness,  the  impression  of  liis  own  mind  and 
character  he  made  upon  so  many  of  his  pupiU,  the  respect  and  honor  he  has 
acquired  in  the  world  of  letters  and  reflected  upon  the  University. 

Jtesohetl,  Tliat  those  of  us  whoso  great  privilege  it  was  to  have  been  his  pupils, 
bring  to  him  the  offering  of  filial  love  and  gratitude.  We  thank  him  for  tho 
thorough  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  trust,  for  tho  vigorous  disci- 
pline of  mind  and  heart  he  sought  to  give  us,  for  his  affectionate  interest  in  our 
progress,  for  his  words  of  wisdom,  -counsel  and  reproof,  and  for  tlie  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  a  true  life  given  to  Grod  and  duty,  wliich  his  own  example  furnished 
US. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Wavland  carries  with  him  to  his  rPtiromcnt,  our  earnest 
wish  that  there  may  be  a  fong  and  happy  evening  to  a  manly  and  useful  life,  that 
he  may  be  yet  spared  to  render  eminent  service  to  tlio  cause  of  religion  and  letters, 
and  tlmt  the  dav  may  be  far  distant  when  the  voice  of  aficctionatc  givcting  sluiU 
be  clumged  to  that  or  eulogy. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  to  President  Wayland,  at  the  Com- 
mencement dinner,  Sept.  5th,  Judge  Thomas  addressed  him  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  tlio  discharge  of  a  painful  and  yet  a  grateful  duty. 
The  Alumni  of  tlic  University,  having  heard  of  your  resignation  of  tlie  office  you 
have  so  long  held  with  signal  honor  to  yourself  and  signal  advantage  to  her,  met 
yesterday  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  that  event  naturally  awakened. 
They  passed  resolutions  (would  they  wero  worthier)  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  your  services  to  the  College,  and  of  the  loss  she  has  sustained  by  your 
retirement.  They  instructed  their  committee  (Gov.  Clifford,  of  New  Bedford, 
Hon.  Mr.  Briiiey  of  this  cify,  and  myself,)  to  present  theie  rosolutions  to  you  to> 
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day,  the  last  time  we  shall  hare  the  pleasure  of  meeting  joa  in  this  near  and 
interesting  relation. 

It  is  but  little  to  say^  that  these  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously — there 
was  but  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  the  assembly,  and  tiiat  mind  and  heart  were 
but  one — for  the  calmest  result  of  tlie  judgment  was  in  harmony  witli  the  warmest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  We  did  not  however  forget  that  we  were  speaking  of  and 
to  the  living,  and  in  avoiding  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  natural  warmtli  of  eu- 
logy— that,  we  trust,  far  distant  service  to  come  from  the  trembling  lips  of  soroo 
later  pupils — ^we  may  Imve  assumed  a  tone  too  subdued. 

One  of  these  resolutions  comes  from  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have  been 
your  immediate  pupils.  Of  that  resolution,  as  one  of  the  earlier  of  tliose  pupils,  I 
will  say  a  wonl.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  thought  myself  capable  of  making  a  for- 
mal 8i)cech  in  an  hour  like  this.  You  are,  Mr.  President,  too  lai^gcly  my  creditor 
for  me  to  judge  calmly  and  wisely.  I  can  not  pay  the  debt.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
forgive  it.  I  can  and  will  confess  it.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  ripened  into 
a  judgment  and  yet  no  lapse  of  time  will  bar  it.  Hundreds  around  you  owe  tho 
like  debt.  It  gix)W8  ever.  It  is  an  investment  for  all  time.  If  you  sec  in  it,  as 
I  know  vou  do,  the  true  riches,  more  dian  the  wealth  of  an  Astor  is  vours.  Its 
bonds  arc  stronger  than  those  of  Uie  railroad,  its  pulse  is  quicker  than  that  of  the 
telegraph.    It  is  the  tribute  of  loving  hearts.    It  is  the  debt  of  filial  gratitude. 

I  came  here  to^y,  Mr.  President,  to  say  now  what  I  have  often  said  at  home 
and  to  my  owa  pupils,  and  what  this  seems  to  me  a  fitting  occasion  to  say  more 
publicly. 

It  fias  been  my  privilege  for  three  years  to  Ik)  your  pupil.  I  have  seen  and  liavo 
had  other  eminent  masters ;  Joseph  Story,  whose  name  is  identified  >\-ith  the  juris- 
prudence of  his  country ;  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  who,  an  invalid  for  years  and 
dj-ing  at  tlic  early  age  of  thirty-tliroe,  as  a  lawyer,  left  behind  him  no  superior  in 
Massachusetts,  whose  mind  had  tlie  point  of  the  diamond  and  the  clearness  of  its 
waters ;  Pliny  Merrick,  who  graces  the  bench  on  which  I  have  tlie  honor  to  sit,  but 
of  whom  my  near  relation  to  him  forbids  me  to  speak  as  I  would.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  I  left  these  walls  with  your  blessing.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  men  and  of  the  world  since.  I  esteem  it  to-day  the  happiest  event  of  my 
life  tliat  brought  mo  hero,  the  best  gifl  of  an  ever  kind  Providence  to  me  ;  that  I 
was  permitted  for  three  years  to  sit  at  tho  feet  of  your  instruction. 

Others  may  speak  and  think  of  the  writer  and  scholar,  my  tribute  is  to  Uio 
groat  teacher ;  and  he  is  not  the  groat  teacher  who  fills  the  mind  of  his  pupil  from 
tlic  affluence  of  his  learning  or  works  most  for  him,  but  who  has  tlie  rarer  faculty 
of  dawing  out  and  developing  the  mind  of  anotlicr  and  making  him  work  for  liim- 
sclf, — the  rarest  of  all  God's  gifls  to  men.  Great  statesmen,  groat  orators,  great 
jurists  arc  successful  and  useful  in  the  dcgroe  that  tliey  aro  great  teachers.  Office 
of  unequaled  dignity  and  wortli !  even  our  divine  Lord  and  Master  wo  call  the 
"  Groat  Teacher." 

Mr.  Prcsidcut,  if  I  have  acquired  any  consideration  in  my  o^\^l  beloved  Com- 
monwealth, if  I  have  wortliily  won  any  honor,  I  can  and  do  with  a  grateful  Jieart 
bring  them  to-day  and  lay  tliem  at  your  feet ;  Teucro  duce  el  auspice  Teucro. 

These  tributes  paid  to  the  penices  of  Dr.  Wayland,  alike  by  the 
Corporation  and  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  had  the  merit  of  perfect 
sincerity  and  perfect  unanimity.  It  was  no  ordinary  respect,  and  was 
paid  to  no  ordinary  man.     It  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  many 
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heails,  endorsed  by  every  man  who  had  ever  been  associated  with 
the  retiring  President  as  a  member  either  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
Faculty,  and  by  every  alumnus  of  the  College. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  in  the  history,  we  have  thus  far  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  text-books  prepared  by  Dr.  Wayland.  The  first 
of  these  wliich  he  offered  to  the  public  was  his  ^Elements  of  Moral 
Science,'*  published  in  1885.  It  is  the  most  widely  known,  as  well  as 
the  first  of  his  College  text-books.  From  the  date  of  its  publication^ 
it  was  introduc«»d  into  many  American  Colleges,  and  lias  been  for 
nearly  thirty  years  the  leading  text-book  in  ita  department.  It  has 
been  re-published  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  translations  of  it  are 
in  use  in  Armenia,  Greece,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  statement  of  its  method  or  its  principles.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mode  of  instruction  which  the  author  adopt- 
ed, nnd  is  eminently  clear  and  well  analyzed.  "We  have  the  impres- 
sion that  many  students,  after  completing  the  College  course,  have  re- 
ganh/d  this  as  more  nearly  approaching  perfection  than  any  other 
text-1>ooks  used  by  them  in  any  department  of  study,  while  it  has 
quicrkencd  the  moral  impulses  of  multitudes  of  young  men,  elevated 
their  aspirations,  and  animated  them  with  motives  dra^vn  from  the 
spiritual  world. 

His  ^'ElementB  of  Political  Economy,**  were  published  in  1837. 
For  many  reasons,  this  book  did  not  meet  with  success  so  complete  as 
that  of  its  pn^decessor.  The  study  itself  is  in  its  infancy,  while  the 
discussion  of  morals  has  occupied  the  minds  of  men  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  questions  relating  to  political  economy  have  also  become 
involved  in  partizim  warfare.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
views  of  any  author  would  be  universally  received.  But  the  work  is 
one  of  great  value  and  admirably  adapted  ta  the  recitation  room,  oa 
account  of  the  perfect  clearness  with  which  its  views  are  presented, 
and  the  thorough  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  and  of  every  chapter. 

In  1854,  he  first  gave  to  the  public  his  ** Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy"  altiiough  the  substance  of  the  book  had  been  given  to 
many  successive  classes  in  the  lecture-room.  His  object  in  this  work 
.also  was  to  furnish  a  suitable  text-book,  and  in  its  preparation  he  kept 
this  object  steadily  in  view.  It  would  demand  much  more  space  than 
is  at  our  dis{)osal,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  work,  or  to  state 
tlie  position  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the  vexed  questions  of  meta* 
physical  reseanjh.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  cliaracteristics  of  the 
book  are  those  of  the  author,  and  while  many  books  enter  more  pror- 
fbundly  or  more  minutely  than  this  into  the  subtleties  of  the  scienc^y 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  one  from  which  a  youggman 
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could  gain  a  more  clear,  or  more  just,  or  more  comprehensiye  view  of 
the  elements  of  metaphysics. 

Of  the  ^^  Moral  Science''  and  ^^  Political  Economy  y'  abridgments  liave 
been  published  for  the  use  of  schools.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Wayland 
has  published  several  works  not  directly  educational,  and  therefore 
not  particularly  noticed  here,  making  in  all  fourteen  volumes. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  in  tliis  sketch  a  notice  of  his  interest  in 
popular  education  generally.  Though  he  devoted  his  untiring  energy 
to  advance  college  education,  yet  every  department  of  instructioQ 
awakened  his  deep  interest.  Nor  was  it  a  theoretical  interest  confined 
to  general  statements  and  fine-spun  thoughts,  without  leading  to  prac- 
tical results.  With  him,  to  feel  was  to  act.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mon school,  the  high  school,  and  the  academy,  all  found  in  him  a 
Bympathizing  friend,  a  skillful  adviser,  and  a  most  efficient  helper. 
lie  had  not  been  long  a  resident  of  Providence,  before  he  w^as  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  as  they  should  deem  expedient.* 
Seldom  has  the  argument  for  a  broad  and  libei*al  system  of  public 
instruction  been  better  stated. 

The  principle  wliieh  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of  public  money  is 
evidently  equity.  In  other  wordn,  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon  every  individual, 
should  be  so  distributed  that  every  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  by  every  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
a  school  system  should  be  so  devised  that  every  citizen  should  receive,  not  merely 
the  general  advantage  of  having  his  neighbors  better  instructed,  but  also  an  cqoit* 
able  share  of  tliat  instniction  which  he  assists  to  maintain.  Now  if  this  view  of 
the  subject  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  there  should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Every  one  sees  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  community  to  support  one  or  two 
schools,  to  wliich  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
conld  find  admittance.  The  same  injustice  will  evidently  occiu-,  if  the  number  of 
scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so  great  as  to  render  his  instructions  of  so  little 
value  that  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 

The  same  principle  would  dictate  tliat  there  be  established  the  various  grades 
of  schools  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  If  there  be  but  one  description  of 
iKhools,  it  must  either  be  so  elevated  that  many  of  the  parents  can  not  prepare 
4Mt  children  to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  tliat  none  would  avail  themselves 
M  its  advantages  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  or  else  every  thing  would 
,of  necessity  be  so  imperfectly  taught  that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  benefited. 
In  either  case,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
that  provision  which  all  were  taxed  to  support.  The  first  was  the  case  in  Boston, 
^previous  to  the  establishment  of  primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted 
iDO  one  unless  he  could  read  in  the  Testament    But  it  was  found  by  actual  exam- 
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ination  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  class  were  tmable  or  nnwilling 
to  procure,  at  their  own  expcuHc,  this  preparatory  education  for  their  children,  and 
that  tliu8  many  tliouiumds  were  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance. 

It  may  hero  be  properly  suggested,  whetlier  equity  does  not  demand  that  tlic 
system  of  public  education  in  tliis  town  should  make  provision  for  at  least  one 
tchool  of  a  higher  character, — a  school  which  should  provide  instruction  m  all 
diat  is  necessary  to  a  finishc<l  education.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  school  would 
be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  may  l>e  answered,  as  tlie  rich  contribute  in  an 
equal  proiwrtion  to  education,  why  should  not  tliey  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  tlie 
benefit  ?  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  tliat  such  a  school  would  be  only  for 
Ac  rich.  It  would  l)e  as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  as  much  under 
the  government  of  tlio  public,  as  any  other.  But  it  would  evidently  Ikj  of  most 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  middlitag  classes,  and  the  poor.  Such  an  education  as 
wo  pro|K)8e,  the  rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  tlio  man  in  moderate  circumstances  can  not  affonl  to  incur 
the  heavy  expenses  of  a  first-rate  school,  and  if  no  such  provision  be  made,  the 
education  of  his  children  must  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  acquisition  of  a  little 
more  than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  we  have  contemplated,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education  wliick  would  qualify  him  for  dis- 
tinction in  any  kind  of  buiiincss. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  t)f  equity  to  which  we  have  alluded  would  dictate  tliat 
the  public  schools,  of  every  dcscrijition,  should  be  well  and  skillfully  taught.  If 
this  be  not  done,  tlie  result  will  be  obvious.  The  funds  by  which  tliey  arc  sup- 
ported arc  contributed  by  the  rich,  and  by  the  middling  classes  of  society.  If  they 
tie  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  This,  however,  is  a 
small  matter,  as  they  can  afford  to  give  somctliing  toward  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  also  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  own  children  elsewhere.  It  isotlierwise 
with  tlie  citizen  in  middling  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be  badly  taught, 
and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  education,  he  ahK>  will  send  liis  children 
to  a  private  school.  To  him  this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  fiunily  bo  largo, 
is  a  serious  inconvenience  ;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which  he  will  not 
avail  himself,  and,  in  addition,  pays  as  much  for  the  education  of  his  children  as 
though  he  had  contributed  nothing.  It  must  be  evident  tliat  the  true  interest  of 
every  citizen  of  moderate  circumstances  must  be  so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  instruction  as  his  family 
may  require.  Although,  to  accomplish  this,  ho  pays  a  somewhat,  heavier  tax  for 
public  education,  he  will,  in  the  end,  bo  greatly  the  gainer. 

Here/  however,  we  are  aware  tliat  anotlier  consideration  will  occur.  It  may  be 
said,  that  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised  for  public  schools,  perfect  equity  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  nor  desired, — that  tins  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  improved  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Now,  granting 
all  this  to  be  so,  we  must  remark  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  suggestion  seems  to  us  at 
variance  witli  our  republican  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world 
more  tlian  to  the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between  our  fellow-citizens  ? 
Why  should  one  class  of  society  be  supposed  to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  inter- 
est that  you  should  have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  bo  as  useless 
as  any  thing  which  can  bear  the  name, — so  useless  that  for  ourselves  and  our  fam- 
ilies we  will  have  notliing  to  do  witli  it  ?  We  hope  no  man  amongst  us  would  be 
willing  to  harbor  such  a  thought,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment 
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Bat,  as  wo  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  be  tnic,and  thatVeifect  eqnitj  in  the 
distribution  can  not  be  cfTcctcd,  as  clearl^r  it  can  not,  what  tlicn  ?  Is  not  edocA- 
tion  a  commodity  which  all  classes  of  tlic  community  want  ?  Why,  then,  should 
wo  not  furnish  it  of  such  quality  that  all  may  enjoy  it  together  ?  By  fiunishing  a 
valuable  course  of  public  instruction,  tlio  rich  will  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  surclj 
it  can  not  injiuti  tlie  middling  classes  and  poor.  Nor  do  we  hero  look  towards  an 
impracticable  result.  Children  of  ever}'  class  arc  seen  in  tlio  public  schools  in 
Boston,  and  tliey  arc  found  tliero  because,  as  in  several  instances,  wealtliy  parents 
told  your  committee  the  public  were  preferable  to  tlie  ])rivatc  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  tliat  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  a  single 
school  of  tlie  highest  character  upon  the  discipline  and  improvement  of  all  the 
others.  Entrance  to  it  wouhl  1)0  conferred,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  most 
deserving  scholars  of  each  grammar  school,  and  its  requirements  should  always  be 
on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  tlieso  schools.  It  is  needless  to 
suggciit  that  a  thorough  education  in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  would  be  the 
most  valuable  reward  wliicli  could  bo  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  conduct. 
Of  its  value,  l)oih  to  the  community  and  the  scholar,  we  need  mention  only  one 
fact.  Tho  regular  course  in  tho  High  School  in  Boston  occupies  three  yean. 
Sixty  or  eighty  l)oy8  enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks  from 
this  school,  tliough  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applications  for  such 
situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number  tlian  eight  or  ten  in  a  year  com* 
plete  the  whole  course. 

If,  then,  we  arc  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  tluit  public  instruction 
should  bo  providc<l  insufficient  extent  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  tho  community.  The 
course  should  embrace  a  series  of  instruction,  from  tlie  simplest  elements  to  the 
higlier  branches  of  knowledge,  and  tho  instruction  in  ever}'  department  should  bo 
of  tlie  most  vahuible  character. 

Though  we  may  grant  to  all  who  labored  to  improve  these  schools 
every  thing  that  may  be  due,  and  the  number  of  such  persons  is  not 
small,  it  can  be  Raid  without  disparagement  to  any  of  these,  tliat  the 
influence  of  President  Way  kind  in  working  out  the  plan,  and  stimu- 
lating the  community  to  adopt  and  sustain  it,  was  second  to  that  of  no 
other  person. 

In  a  ^'Discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  Providence  Athemettmy  July 
11,  1838,"  Dr.  Way  land  developes  the  object  which  the  founders  of 
this  class  of  institutions  should  have  in  view — viz. :  "  to  provide  the 
means  for  ih^  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  its  most  extensive 
signification." 

They  have  determined  that  tliis  library  shall  bo  a  repository  for  tho  standard 
English  works,  in  every  science,  witli  which  an  intelligent  community  would  desire 
to  l)ocomc  acquainted.  They  believe  that  such  an  institution  should  contain  tho 
intellectual  aliment,  by  which  tho  genius  of  a  Davy,  an  Arkwright,  a  Franklin,  a 
Rittcnhouso,  or  a  Bowditch,  might  bo  nourished.  God  has  scattered  tho  seeds  of 
pre-eminent  ability  as  profusely  among  the  poor  as  among  tho  rich.  When  such 
gifts  perish,  tlirongh  tho  want  of  cultivation,  tho  loss  is  suffered  by  mankind.  It 
becomes  us,  then,  as  philanthropists  and  as  citizens,  to  provide  for  the  whole  com- 
munity tho  means  of  cultivating,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  wholo  of  that 
talent  with  which  the  Creator  has  enriched  it 
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Having  thus  provided  the  means  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  hws  of  the 
Quiverao,  their  next  endeavor  will  be  to  collect  the yacto  which  its  history  Ims  un- 
folded. It  is  tlicir  design  here  to  provide  tlie  student  ^vith  the  moans  of  investi- 
gating the  history  of  man,  as  he  is  seen  in  every  stage  of  his  transition  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization,  under  all  the  diversified  influences  of  climate  and  situation, 
of  political  and  religious  institutions,  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  prosperity  and 
decline.  But  history  would  be  imperfectly  understood,  witliout  a  knowledge  of 
biography.  Hence  it  is  their  intention  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  those,  who,  in  any  age  have  distinguished  themselves  either  by  pro- 
foundness of  knowledge,  brilliancy  of  achievement,  or  splendor  of  discovery.  They 
mean  that  we  should  here  have  the  opportunity  of  holding  communion  with  the 
warriors  and  statesmen,  the  philosophers  and  schoUurs,  the  poets  and  orators,  the 
civilians  and  divines,  who  have  made  theur  names  illustrious  by  the  changes  which 
they  have  wrought  in  the  current  of  htiman  thought,  or  feeling  or  action.  We 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  trace  the  most  stupendous  eflects  to  their  elementary 
causes,  and  to  behold  what  responsibility  God  has  conferred  upon  genius ;  and  to 
observe  how  signally  it  is  in  the  power  of  individual  man  to  bequeath  happiness 
or  misery  to  the  entire  race  of  which  he  forms  a  part 

But  the  facts  which  respect  man  alone,  form  but  a  small  part  of  that  knowledge 
which  it  becomes  us  to  acquire.  Our  globe  itself  has  been  subjected  to  accurate 
observation,  and  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  during  the  long  period 
of  its  existence,  have  been  traced  with  scarcely  less  than  philosophical  accuracy. 
The  vegetable  productions  which  cover  it  have  been  examined  and  classified,  their 
characters  described,  their  uses  ascertained,  and  their  modes  of  cultivation  carefully 
illustrated.  The  animal  kingdom  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  inhabiting  the  air,  the 
water,  or  the  land,  has,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist,  until  now,  at  last,  by  the  labors  of  Cuvier,  its  whole  extent  has  been 
brought  within  the  view  of  the  philosopher.  Of  the  utility  or  of  pie  attractiveness 
of  these  studies,  it  is  superfluous  here  to  speak.  I  surely  need  not  tell  you,  how 
greatly  the  knowledge  which  they  unfold  conduces  to  the  development  of  national 
resources ;  nor  how  admirably  calculated  are  the  classifications  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  to  discipline  and  invigorate  the  human  understanding.  Aware  of  this, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Durectors  of  the  Athenasum  to  enrich  their  collection,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  with  works  on  natural  science. 

But  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  facts  which  have  transpired,  and  the  beings 
which  actually  exist,  are  far  firom  being  all  that  is  comprehended  within  the  do- 
main of  human  knowledge.  The  wonder-working  power  of  the  imagination,  has 
created  forms  of  awful  grandeur  and  of  surpassing  loveliness.  By  the  contem- 
plation of  these,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated,  the  taste  is  refined,  and 
the  social  sympathies  are  purified  and  ennobled.  Hence,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Directors  of  this  institution,  to  render  it  rich  in  every  thing,  whether  in  prose  or 
Terse,  whether  in  didactic  literature  or  the  literature  of  fiction,  with  which  genius 
has  ennobled  our  mother  tongue. 

Admittance  to  its  privileges  is  designedly  rendered  so  easy,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  may,  in  effect  be  declared  free.  It  is,  moreover,  the  design  of  the  pro- 
prietors that  it  should  be  useful  to  all.  While  they  look  at  the  treastues  of 
human  thought,  in  general,  they  do  not  forget  that  they  are  collecting  books  for 
men,  in  particular.  Hence,  they  wisely  adjust  the  general  principles  of  their 
selection  to  the  case  of  the  community  in  whose  behalf  they  act  They  intend 
that.there  shall  be  no  occupation,  whether  proflsssioiial  or  indnstrial,  which  shall 
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not  here  find  tho  roeanB  both  of  instruction  and  relaxation.  Thej  moan  here  to 
open  a  fountain  of  living  water,  at  wliich  the  intellectual  tliirst  of  this  whole  com- 
munity may  be  slaked. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  tlie  progress  of  civilization,  such  as,  I  believe, 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  witnessed.  Those  nations  of  modem  times,  which  hare 
felt  the  impulse  of  the  Reformation,  have  directed  all  tlieir  efforts  to  the  simple 
object  of  widely  disseminating  the  elements  of  an  education.  Their  highest  aim 
has  been  to  see  that  *'  tlie  schoolmaster  be  abroad,"  and  thus  to  enable  every  citizen 
io  read  in  his  mother  tongue.  But  in  New  England,  all  tliis  has  long  since  been 
lujcomplished.  The  schoolmaster  here  has  always  been  at  home.  There  is  scareo- 
ij  a  native  bom  man,  or  woman,  or  child  among  us,  who  is  not  able  to  road,  and 
.write,  and  keep  accounts.  The  book  of  tlie  English  language,  with  wliatever  it 
contains  of  life  or  of  death,  and  whatever  qf  these  it  may  hereafter  contain,  is 
spread  open  before  tlie  whole  community.* 

If  we  desire  to  reap  tlie  benefit  of  all  our  previous  exertions,  it  must  be  done  by 
.carrying  out  the  pUm  which  the  proprietors  of  tlie  Athenieum  have  adopted.  We 
must  render  knowledge,  valuable  knowledge,  accessible  to  the  whole  community. 
We  must  collect  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature,  and  throw  them  open  to  all 
jrho  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits.  We  must  provide  the 
jmeans  by  which  the  light  of  intellect  shall  shine  into  every  house,  and  pour  its 
l^viving  beams  into  tlie  bosom  of  every  family.  And  still  more,  we  must  act  for 
the  future.  In  our  present  state,  no  great  object  can  be  accomplished,  unless  we 
act  for  posterity.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  the  foundations  of  this  institution  in 
such  principles,  that  it  will  grow  with  tlie  growth  of  intelligence,  widening  and 
deepening  die  channels  of  its  influence,  as  it  passes  on  from  age  to  age,  more  and 
inore  tlioroughly  imbuing  every  successive  race  with  admiration  of  all  that  is 
great,  with  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  with  reverence  for  all  that  is  holy. 

'  In  the  divereified  plans  and  agencies  by  which  the  Commissioner 
6f  Public  Schools  (Henry  Barnard)  labored  from  1843  to  1849,  to 
interest  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers  in  the  great  work  of 
organizing  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  for  Rhode  Island, 
Dr.  Wayland  gave  his  valuable  counsel  and  co-operation.  He  was 
as  ready  to  assist  in  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
struction at  Kingston,  or  at  the  dedication  of  a  school-house  at  Che- 
patchet  or  Pawtucket,*  as  to  address  the  American  Institute  at  Boston, 
or  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  founding  of  a  College  or  a  Theology 
ical  Seminary. 

•  Nor  did  he  confine  his  interest  in  education  to  Rhode  Island.  Ed- 
qcation  in  its  best  sense  he  regarded  as  cosmopolitan,  and  attaching 
itself  to  every  public  and  private  interest 

When  the  subject  of  supplying  ministers  for  the  vacant  churches 
of  his  own  denomination  was  up  for  discussion,  Dr.  Wayland  applied 
himself  to  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  applying  the 
remedy. 

•  Addrm  at  the  Dedlcfttkm  of  th*  Pnblio  Scbool-hooae  la  Pawtnelwt.  Jooml  of  R.  I.  Instl- 
tuta  of  Inftnictfcm,  Vol.  n.,  pp.  96^.  * 
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Since  the  year  1820,  we  [the  Baptbts]  have  established  ten  theological  8emiii»- 
ries.*  Tiieso,  in  the  year  1852,  contained  105  students,  and  24  professors.  Sii|^ 
posing  the  course  of  study  in  each  to  be  throe  years,  tlic  annual  supply  from  tUt 
source  would  be  exactly  thirty-five.  If  we  deduct  from  tliis  number  those  wIm 
are  needed  for  foreign  missions,  those  who  become  professors,  teachers,  editso^ 
and  agents — what  is  left  for  the  supply  of  tlie  ministry  at  home  ?  Our  annsal 
demand  for  die  supply  of  the  ministry  we  have  estimated  at*al)out  600.  From 
aemuiarics  we  may  expect,  at  most,  twenty-five  or  tliirty,  or  about  one  to 
professor.  The  seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.,  is  better  endowed  than  any  oilier 
which  we  have  established.  It  possesses  spacious  grounds  and  extensive  build- 
ings,  a  fund  of  $100,000  was  lately  raised  for  its  support,  and  it  besides  recdw 
large  aid  from  tlie  Education  Society.  Its  number  of  graduates  up  to  1852  is  ifl 
down  at  201.  It  had  been  in  existence  then  twenty-seven  years.  Its  aven^ 
number  of  graduates  per  annum  has  been  about  seven  and  a  half,  or  not  quite  two 
to  a  professor.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  had  studied  there,  whether  por- 
Boing  the  complete  course  or  not,  is  300.  The  annual  average  of  these  is  a  fimc- 
tion  over  eleven.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  supply  which 
the  ministry  may  expect  from  this  source. 

In  twenty-two  colleges,  [under  Baptist  auspices,]  in  the  year  1852,  there  wws 
preparing  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  312.  Supposing  a  college  course  to  be  fi)W 
years,  the  annual  supply  from  this  source  would  be  78.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  coUogo 
never  enter  it  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  Baptist  students  are 
found  in  other  than  Baptist  colleges.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ol)8cr>'ed,  that  almoil 
all  who  at  present  attend  our  theological  seminaries  are  graduates  of  colleges.  Wa 
can  not,  therefore,  in  estimating  our  supply,  add  tlie  students  at  college  to  thosa  al 
the  seminaries.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  mis- 
btry,  who  annually  come  firom  onr  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  Probafaljr 
they  do  not  exceed  ninety  or  one  hundred,  and  firom  this  number  must  be  deducted 
those  who  become  professors,  teachers,  editors,  agents,  foreign  missionaries,  aad 
those  who  relinquish  their  intention  of  entering  the  ministiy.  Making  the  moal 
liberal  calculation,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  rely  upon  any  such  means  as  these  la 
supply  our  annual  demand.  Our  present  condition  may  be  in  a  great  measova  . 
owing  to  a  too  great  reliance  upon  these  sources  for  the  supply  of  our  necessidea. 

Without  denying  the  utility  of  Theological  Seminaries,  or  the  ben-- 
cfits  of  a  full  course  of  Academic  and  College  preparation,  Dr.  Waj- 
land. advocates  a  modification  of  the  courses  and  studies  in  both,  to 
meet  the  existing  wants  of  a  class  of  candidates  who  come  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  late  in  life  and  with  an  imperfect  school  tnoDr 
ing,  but  with  vigor  of  constitution  and  the  habit  of  overcoming  diflEl- 
culties,  and  therefore  prepared  to  profit  by  special  instruction  calculated 
to  make  them  good  and  effective  preachers,  f 

We  can  not  finish  this  sketch  without  adverting  to  tlte  genial  ap- 
preciation with  which  he  welcomed  and  acknowledged  the  labors  of 
others. 

*  American  Baptist  Ref^ter,  1862. 

t  Notes  on  the  Principles  aad  Praetioci  of  Btptist  Ohoithat.    1857. 
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It  was  a  touching  and  impressive  scene  which  was  presented  at 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Nott,  as  President  of  Union  College, 
when  the  pupil  now  crowned  with  the  snows  of  age,  seemed  again 
to  take  his  place  at  the  feet  of  his  yet  more  venerable  teacher,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  public  discourse,  spoke  thus : 

An  aged  man,  the  Nestor  of  American  teachers,  finds  himself  this  day  sur- 
rounded by  pupila  who  have  assembled  from  every  State  in  our  Union,  to  offer 
him  their  filial  congratulations.  An  Officer  of  instruction,  who  has  for  half  a 
century  presided  over  a  most  flourishing  seat  of  learning,  is  here  met  by  the 
thousands  who  have  returned  to  the  home  of  their  education,  to  declare  that 
whatever  of  success  they  have  achieved  in  their  several  professions,  has  been 
greatly  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts  and  the  purity  of  his  example.  Ho 
who,  while  discharging  with  unrivalled  ability  the  duties  of  the  lecture-room, 
and  watching  with  parental  solicitude  over  the  individual  development  of  every 
pupil  committed  to  his  chrfi-ge,  has  yet  found  time,  by  masterly  skill,  to  accumu- 
late a  fund  which  must  render  Union  Ck)llege  the  most  favored  institution  in  our 
country,  has  this  year  completed  his  labor,  and  has  laid  this  magnificent  offering 
on  the  altar  of  public  education.  While  for  fifty  years  distributing  gratuitous 
instruction  with  profuse  liberality,  he  has  been  also  providing  the  means  for  a 
wider  and  richer  distribution  of  its  blessings  for  all  coming  time.  A  benignant 
Providence  has  spared  that  honored  life,  and  crowned  those  labors  with  trium- 
phant success ;  and  now  a  whole  community,  uttering  the  voice  of  humanity, 
has  assembled  to  bow  in  grateful  reverence  before  that  hoary  head  which,  for 
half  a  century,  has  been  encircled  with  the  wreath  of  profound  leaniing,  matcli- 
less  sagacity,  unwearied  benevolence,  surpassing  eloquence,  and  childlike  piety. 
The  youth  and  the  age  of  the  present  seem  hero  to  unite  with  the  coming  gene- 
rations of  the  future,  and  shower  on  tlie  head  of  that  "  old  man  eloquent "  their 
selectest  benedictions. 

Venerable  man  1  We  rejoice  to  see  that  thine  eye  is  not  dim,  though  thy 
natural  force  is  somewhat  abated.  We  thank  you  for  your  care  over  our  youth ; 
we  thank  you  for  those  counsels  which  have  so  often  guided  our  manhood ;  we 
thank  you  for  that  example  which  has  ever  so  clearly  pointed  out  to  us  the  path 
of  earnest  duty  and  self-forgetful  charity.  Long  may  you  yet  live  to  witness 
the  happiness  which  you  have  created,  and  cherish  the  genius  which  your  in- 
spirations first  awakened  to  conscious  existence.  And  when  the  Saviour,  iu 
whose  footsteps  you  have  trodden,  shall  call  thee  home  to  receive  tliy  reward, 
may  death  lay  his  hand  gently  on  that  venerated  form,  and  gently  quiet  the 
pulsations  of  that  noble  heart.  May  thy  fainting  head  recline  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Redeemer  whom  thou  hast  loved ;  may  thine  eye  open  upon  visions  of 
glory  which  man  may  not  utter;  and  so  may  an  entrance  be  abundantly  admin- 
istered to  thee  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  Heaven  will  account  itself  richer,  as 
it  opens  its  pearly  gates 'to  welcome  thy  approach;  but  where  shall  tliose  who 
survive  find  any  thing  left  on  earth  that  resembles  thee? 

In  the  spirit  of  a  grateful  and  reverent  pupil.  Dr.  Wayland,  was 
also  present  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  beinglcalied  on,  paid  a 
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tribute  to  ProfcRsor  Stuart,  his  beloved  teacher  and  fnend,  from 
which  the  foUowiug  extracts  are  made. 

It  has-been  my  good  fortune,  daring  the  latter  part  of  mj  student-life,  to 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  two  very  eminent  men.  One  yet  lives,  and,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  fourscore  and  ten,  with  his  eye  not  dim,  though  his  bodily  force  is 
tbated,  still  presides  over  the  institution  of  which  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
he  has  been  the  most  distinguished  ornament  Clarum  et  vcnerabilo  nomen  I 
Long  may  he  live  to  adorn  and  bless  humanity,  and  temper  the  brilliancy  of 
eminent  ability,  with  tlie  mild  lustre  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

The  other  was  Moses  Stuart,  whose  name  for  so  many  years  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  this  Institution.  If  I  do  not  misjudge,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable teachers  of  his  age.  His  acquaintance  with  his  subject  in  the  class- 
room was  comprehensive  and  minute.  There  was  no  sacrifice  in  his  power 
which  he  did  not  rejoice  to  make,  if  by  it  he  could  promote  the  progress  of  his 
pupils.  It  seemed  as  if  all  that  he  asked  of  us  was,  that  we  should  aid  him  in 
his  efforts  to  confer  upon  us  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  Ho  allowed  and 
encouraged  the  largest  freedom  of  inquiry  in  the  recitation  room,  and  was  never 
impatient  of  any  questioning  if  the  object  of  it  was  either  to  elicit  truth  or  de- 
tect error.  Tlio  spirit  which  animated  his  class  was  that  of  a  company  of  well 
educated  young  men,  earnestly  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  had^Hnido  every  sentence  and 
every  word  in  tlie  original  languages  the  object  of  special  and  successful  study. 

Tliis  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  Moses  Stuart  in  the  first  class 
of  instructors.  But  to  this  he  added  a  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  such  as  I 
have  never  elsewhere  seen.  The  burning  earnestness  of  his  own  spirit  kindled 
to  a  flame  everything  that  came  into  contact  with  it.  Wo  saw  the  exultation 
which  brightened  his  eye  and  irradiated  his  whole  countenance,  if  ho  had  dis- 
covered some  new  use  of  Vaf  conversivo  which  tlirew  light  upon  a  phrase  of  tlio 
Old  Testament,  or,  if  by  some  law  of  the  Greek  article  a  saying  of  Jesus  could 
be  rendered  more  definite  and  precise,  and  we  all  shared  in  his  joy.  We  caught 
his  spirit,  and  felt  that  life  was  valuable  for  little  else  than  to  explain  to  men 
the  teacliings  of  the  well  beloved  Son  of  God.  If  any  one  of  us  had  barely 
possessed  the  means  sufficient  to  buy  a  coat,  or  to  buy  a  lexicon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  a  man  of  us  would  for  a  moment  have  hesitated.  Tlie  old  coat  would 
liave  been  called  upon  for  another  year's  service,  and  the  student  would  havo 
gloried  over  his  Schleusner,  as  one  tliat  findcth  great  spoil  It  seemed  as 
though,  in  his  class-room,  we  became  acquainted  with  all  the  learned  and  good 
of  the  past  and  the  present ;  we  entered  into  and  we  shared  their  labors ;  w^e 
were  co-workers  with  them  and  with  our  teacher,  who  was  the  medium  of  in- 
tercourse between  us  and  them.  We  hung  upon  his  lips  in  the  class-room. 
We  coveted  his  sayings  in  his  walks  or  at  the  fire-side,  and  any  one  of  us  was 
rich  for  a  week,  who  could  report  his  obiter  dicta,  ever  replete  with  wit,  learning, 
and  generous,  soul-stirring  enthusiasm. 

With  all  this  love  of  inquiry,  his  discipline  in  the  recitation  room  was  strict 
and  exacting.  He  expected  every  man  to  be  like  himself  totus  in  iUis,  and  his 
expectation  was  rarely  disappointed.  His  reverence  for  the  word  of  God  was 
deep  and  all-pervading.  I  remember  but  one  instance  under  his  teaching  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  with  the  word  of  God.    The  offender,  who  was 
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odd,  opinionated,  and  constitutionally  wanting  in  reverence,  had  read  an  essay 
which  seemed  intended  to  create  a  laugh.  The  rebuke  which  he  received  was 
such  that  we  all  quailed  in  our  seats.  I  fancy  that  many  years  elapsed  before 
such  an  experiment  was  attempted  in  his  lecture-room  again.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  better  illustrate  the  effect  of  his  teaching  upon  his  pupils,  than  by 
stating  my  own  experience  in  a  single  particular.  My  acquaintance  with  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  continued  until  his  death.  He  always  treated  me  with  particular 
kindness,  and  was  frequently  a  guest  at  my  house,  lie  invariably  addressed 
me,  after  my  settlement  in  the  ministry,  as  "  brother."  I,  however,  could  never 
reciprocate  iL  I  could  no  more  have  called  him  brother  than  I  could  have  thus 
addressed  my  own  venerated  father. 

If  now  we  turn  fbr  a  few  moments  to  the  services  of  Professor  Stuart,  we 
must,  first  of  all,  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  his  career  com- 
menced. It  was  at  a  time  when  the  question  was  contemptuously  asked, 
"  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?"  Hardly  an  American  author  had  ever  been 
republished  in  Europe.  There  were  among  us  very  few  scholars,  and  there  was 
here  none  of  the  apparatus  by  which  scholarship  is  made.  There  was  not  au 
institution  in  the  United  States  that  possessed  what  could  be  properly  termed  a 
respectable  library.  He  went  forth  alone  to  his  great  work,  with  the  sentiment 
of  Bacon  in  his  heart,  auX  viam  inveniam^  auifaciam.  He  made  his  own  gram- 
mars. He  published  his  own  Chrestomathy ;  he  gave  to  the  world  commeuta- 
rios  of  which  any  countrj'  may  be  proud,  while  his  contributions  to  sacred  lite- 
rature in  separate  treatises  and  in  periodicals  would  almost  make  a  library  of 
themselves. 

To  this  let  us  add  the  impression  which  he  produced  on  his  classes.  For 
nearly  forty  years  a  company  of  young  men  annually  left  this  Institution,  im- 
bued with  his  spirit,  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  all  good  learning,  and  especially 
of  biblical  science,  and  they  were  dispersed  over  every  State  in  the  Union.  Of 
these  a  large  portion  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  the  studies  to  which 
he  introduced  them.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  complimented  on  his  dij?cov- 
eries,  replied,  that  the  greatest  discovery  he  ^ad  ever  made,  was  that  of  the 
genius  of  Michael  Faraday.  So  Moses  Stuart,  by  generously  fostering  eminent 
talent  in  his  own  department,  has  raised  up  for  the  church  some  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  and  has  given  to  biblical  learning  a  place  in  this  country  second  to 
none  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  can,  I  think, 
show  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  and  the  scholars 
whom  Andover  has  nourished.  It  is  said,  I  know,  by  way  of  depreciating  the 
merits  of  Professor  Stuart,  that  in  their  several  departments  many  of  his  pupils 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth  of  scholarship  and  accuracy  of  research.  Be  it  so ; 
but  who  taught  them  to  surpass  him  ?  Be  it  so,  but  who  marked  out  the  road, 
and  leveled  the  forest,  and  established  the  grade,  and  laid  the  rails,  on  which 
we  now  travel  so  easily  ?  What  does  it  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus, 
that  it  took  him  sixty  or  seventy  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  which  we  cross  in 
ten?    If  he  had  not  shown  us  the  way,  we  should  never  have  crossed  it  at  aU. 

If)  then,  we  would  estimate  the  labors  of  Moses  Stuart,  labors  performed 
amidst  sickness,  and  pain,  and  weariness,  and  sleeplessness,  we  must  begin  by 
spreading  before  us  his  grammars,  commentaries,  and  various  works  on  herme- 
neutics,  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  its  cognate  languages.  Upon  them  we  will 
place  the  love  of  the  origmal  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  diffused  over  the 
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ministry  of  every  denomiiiation  io  this  country.  Upon  this  we  will  place  his 
iBflnence  upon  the  establishment  of  Theological  Seminaries.  Upon  this  we  will 
place  the  aid  wliich  he  has  rendered  to  those  who  have  translated  the  orades 
of  Ood  into  the  hinguages  of  the  lieathen.  Upon  this  we  will  place  the  progress 
in  cbssical  learning  which  has  been  inaugurated  under  his  auspices.  And 
having  tlius  raised  our  monument,  we  will  encircle  it  with  a  wreath,  on  which 
shall  be  inscribed  the  names  of  those  eminent  biblical  scholan,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  who  have  placed  themselves,  primi  inter  pares^  among  the  biblical 
niiolarB  of  the  world,  and  who  owe  their  first  and  best  impulses  to  the  example 
and  encouragement  of  our  master.  Having  done  this,  I  will  ask  you,  and  all  of 
you,  to  say  who  of  the  present  age  has  raised  for  himsdf  a  prouder,  a  mors 
glorious,  a  more  perennial  monument  And  when  the  histoiy  of  biblical  learn- 
ing  in  this  country  shall  be  written,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  done 
worthily  shall  sliine  in  letters  of  light,  who  can  doubt  that  the  first  place  on 
that  roll  will,  by  universal  consent,  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  MOSES 
STUART? 

In  the  same  spirit  of  generous  appreciation  is  his  eulogy  on  the 
life  and  sciences  of  Professor  Goddard,  of  Brown  University,  of 
which  the  following  paragraphs  will  serve  as  specimens. 

I  rise,  this  afternoon,  to  perform  one  of  the  saddest  duties  to  which  I  have 
ever  been  appointed.  My  colleagues  have  requested  me  to  deliver  a  diaoourse, 
in  oommenioration  of  tlio  life  and  services  of  one  very  dear  to  us  all,  but,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  specially  dear  to  me.  He  was  the  first  officer  of  this 
institution  with  whom  I  had  tlie  honor  to  become  intimately  acquainted.  Our 
friendship  has  continued,  without  interruption,  from  its  commencement  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  During  the  whole  period,  within  which  we  were  associated 
as  officers  of  instruction,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily,  and  many  times 
in  the  day.  The  various  plans,  which,  since  my  knowledge  of  this  institution, 
have  been  laid,  for  the  improvement  either  of  its  course  of  education  or  manner 
of  discipline,  have  all  received  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. Tlie  principles  on  which  they  dependc-«l  wero  developed  by  mature  re- 
flection, and  the  measures  which  resulted  from  them  were  earned  into  effect  by 
our  mutual  labor.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  retired  from  the 
dnties  of  that  chair  which  he  had  filled  with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  University,  yfe  all  considered  his  separation  fit>m  us  to  be  rather 
in  fbrm  than  in  fact.  We  unanimously  invited  him  to  be  present  at  all  the 
meetings  of  the  faculty,  assured  that  his  interest  remained  unabated  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  on  whoso  reputation  his  labors  had  conferred  so 
much  additional  lustre.  Wo  felt  that  his  talents,  and  labor  and  fame,  were  as 
much  as  ever  the  pro|>erty  of  the  University.  For  myself^  I  may  truly  say,  that, 
tof  nearly  t^nty  years,  I  have  taken  but  few  important  steps,  the  reasons  for 
which  I  liave  not  discussed  in  the  freest  manner  with  him,  and  in  which,  also,  I 
have  not  been  in  a  great  degree  either  guided  by  his  counsel  or  encouraged  by 
his  approbation.  There  is  scarcely  a  topic  in  religion  or  morals,  in  literature  or 
social  law,  on  which  cither  of  us  has  reficctod,  that  we  have  not  discussed  to-» 
gether.  Neither  of  us  was  fond  of  disputation,  but  both  of  us  loved  exceeding- 
ly the  honest  and  unstudied  interchange  of  opinions.  It  so  happened,  that  our 
▼lews  upon  most  of  these  subjects  were,  in  on  unusual  degree,  identical    The 
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very  last  conversation  in  which  we  were  engaged  related  to  those  great  truths 
revealed  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  belief  and  love  of  which  all  his  spiritual 
disciples,  are  one.  A  few  days  previously,  I  had  requested  his  advice  upon  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  myself  some  of  the  facts  in  connection  witli 
which  I  then  submitted  to  him,  while  the  farther  consideration  of  them  we  de- 
ferred to  another  occasion. 

If  I  have  correctly  estimated  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Groddard,  its  most  remark- 
able feature  was  delicate  and  discriminating  sensibility.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  ho  possessed  neither  taste  for  the  mathematics  nor  aptitude  for 
tracing  the  relations  which  they  discover.  This  observation  might  with  truth 
be  more  widely  extended.  He  had  no  fondness  for  abstruse  reasoning  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  presume  rarely  followed  the  successive  steps  of  an  intricate  meta- 
physical argument  to  its  conclusion.  But  it  was  equally  true,  that  by  a  sort  of 
instinctive  sensibility,  he  seemed  to  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  result  which 
minds  diflferontly  endowed  apprehended  only  by  the  slower  process  of  ratiocina- 
tion. His  critical  perceptions  were  more  exquisitely  delicate  than  those  of  any 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known.  His  friends  never  ceased  to  admire  his  unsur- 
passed power  of  discerning  the  most  microscopic  want  of  adjustment  between  a 
thought  and  the  language  in  which  it  was  clothed.  He  saw  intuitively  tlie  pre- 
cise form  which  an  idea  should  assume,  in  any  portion  of  a  discourse,  and  the 
very  tinge  and  junction  of  words  which  would  most  clearly  and  happily  develop 
it.  He  frequently  could  not  give  the  reason  for  his  choice  of  an  expression,  and 
he  might  sometimes  ask  the  reason  of  others ;  but  the  reason  always  existed^ 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his  j  udgment  Hence  the  study  of  the  science 
of  rhetoric  produced  but  little  effect  upon  his  style.  It  seemed  not  to  teach  him  to 
write,  in  any  respect,  either  with  greater  accuracy  or  elegance,  but  only  to  give 
him  firmer  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  his  own  sensibility.  He  learned  from 
the  study  of  rules  to  write  with  less  anxiety,  and  to  correct  "with  grefiter 
rapidity,  inasmuch  as  he  thus  knew  that  he  was  right,  when  before  he  had  only 
feU  it. 

The  same  spirit  of  warm-hearted  friendship  and  generous  appre- 
ciation of  his  valuable  services  as  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and 
of  his  high  character  as  an  educatad  merchant,  mark  the  discourse 
delivered  on  the  death  of  Moses  B.  Ives.  So  too,  in  his  Review  of 
the  Progress  of  Popular  Education  in  his  Discourse  at  the  25th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1854, 
he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  making  honorable  mention  of  those 
who  have  labored  faithfully  in  any  department  of  the  educational 
field.  After  dwelling  on  the  improvements  in  the  organization,  gra- 
dation, supervision,  and  instruction  of  schools,  Dr  Wayland  re^ 
marks : 

Another  fact  deserves  her^  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  refer  to  it  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  character  of  our  school-houses  has  also  been  greatly  improved. 
jTot  long  since,  they  were  a  reproach  to  our  community,  and  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  forgetfulness  of  even  parental  affection.  Children  whose  homes, 
were  in  every  respect  comfortable,  were  huddled  together  in  small  school-rooms, 
horribly  cold  in  winter,  and  almost  suffocating  hi  summer,  provided  with  seats 
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tnd  desks  apparently  constnicted  for  the  purpose  of  creating  intense  weariness, 
and  inflicting  no  contemtible  amount  of  pain.  Our  stables  indicated  more 
attention  to  the  wants  of  our  cattle,  than  our  school-houses  to  the  comfort  of 
oar  children.  Who  of  us,  in  middle  life,  can  remember  without  a  shudder  the 
BufiTerings  of  a  school-room  in  winter.  A  delightful  change  has  come  over  ua 
in  this  respect.  Architectural  talent  is  now  employed  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  which  are  ornaments  to  their  vicinity,  whetlier  in  town  or  country ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  has  rendered  them  commodious,  well  venti- 
lated, and  healthful.  iThe  foul,  prison-like  smell  which  once  distinguished  the 
school-room  has  disappeared,  and  our  children,  in  airy  rooms,  with  convenient 
seats,  and  in  well  tempered  atmosphere,  find  interest  and  enjoyment  where  they 
formerly  experienced  nothing  but  nervous  prostration,  weariness,  and  intense 
discomfort  This  change,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the 
labors  of  Henry  Barnard,  late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecti* 
cut,  than  to  any  other  cause.  This  gentleman  has  devoted  his  remarkable 
abilities,  for  many  years  to  the  improvement  of  Ck)mmon  School  Education,  and 
the  result  of  his  labors  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every  town  in  Connecticut 
and  Riiodo  Island. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  improvement  of  our  common  school  system 
may  be  observed  in  the  appointment  of  Superintendents.  I  believe  that  Prov- 
idence was  the  first  city  in  New  England,  in  which  tlie  oflQce  of  Superintendent 
i^'as  permanently  established.  To  John  L.  Hughes,  Esq.,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  are  we  indebted  for  the  admirable  system  of  public  schools  which  wo 
now  enjoy.  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  now  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  was  our  first  Superintendent,  and  under  his  direction  our  present 
organization  received  its  form  and  pressure. 

In  a  review  of  Stanley's  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Arnold,''  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1844,  Dr. 
Way  land  exhibits  his  genial  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  that  great 
teacher  and  educator. 

When  he  went  to  Laleham,  he  adopted  education  as  his  profession  for  life. 
This  determination  effected  a  great  change  in  his  character.  It  turned  all  his 
energies  in  one  direction.  It  brought  upon  him  definite,  entellectual,  and  moral 
responsibilities,  wliich  he  strengthened  himself  to  the  utmost  to  sustain.  He 
took  large  and  very  grave  views  of  the  field  of  duty  upon  which  he  had  entered, 
and  he  resolved  to  occupy  it  without  shrinking.  He  devoted  himself  without 
stint  to  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  pupils.  He  sought  to  improve  m  the 
highest  degree  every  one  committed  to  his  charge.  Hence,  he  was  employed 
with  great  industry  in  enlarging  his  own  mtellectual  resources.  But,  above  all, 
ho  deemed  it  his  duty  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  heaven.  He  felt  that  he  must 
teach  them  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  if  he  desbed  his  instrucUons  to  have 
any  salutary  effect.  Hence,  all  his  moral  powers  received  fresh  energy  from 
tlie  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  always  setting  before  his 
boys  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  conduct ;  and  these  motives  had  the  more 
commanding  efficacy  from  the  fact,  that  their  instructor  was  himself  striving  to 
be  the  exemplar  of  all  that  he  inculcated. 

Dr.  Arnold  commenced  his  labors  at  Rugby  with  the  fixed  determmation  to 
carry  fully  into  practice  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed.    He  had  a  clear 
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conception  of  the  object  for  which  the  classics  should  be  studied*  It  was  not 
that  learning  the  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  strengthens  the  memory,  nor  that 
the  attention  to  minute  differences  sharpens  acuteness;  nor  that  our  language  ia 
in  part  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  through  them  we  may  learn 
more  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  our  mother  tongue.  He  had  a 
different  and  far  higher  notion  of  the  office  of  a  classical  teacher.  He  looked 
upon  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  periods  of  civilization  strikingly 
analogous  to  our  own,  and  as  periods  in  which  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
elements  of  the  human  mind  had  attained  their  most  ^perfect  development 
More  than  this,  a  grand  series  of  experiments  w^as  then  made  upon  government 
in  all  its  various  forms,  and  the  results  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  some 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  who  have  over  lived.  He  believed  that  we  can 
study  these  events,  and  arrive  at  the  knowledge  which  they  proffer,  better  tlian 
would  be  possible,  were  the  transactions  of  recent  occurrence ;  because  in  tho 
study  of  the  ancients,  we  are  unbiased  by  the  prejudices  arising  from  our  polit- 
ical partiulicies.  Hence,  his  object,  in  teaching  the  classics,  was  to  render  the 
student  familiar  with  the  works  of  tho  human  intellect  in  the  most  perfect 
stiite  of  development  which  it  has  ever  attained. 

Tho  great  point  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  call  out  and  exercise  all  the  ppwers 
of  the  pupil.  He  sought  to  impart  the  most  valuable  knowledge ;  but  he 
sought  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  should,  with  every  lesson,  learn  better 
than  before  both  how  to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself)  and  how  to  use  it  afler 
it  had  been  acquired.  *' '  You  come  here,'  said  he  '  not  to  read,  but  to  le.arr\  how 
to  read ; '  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven  with  the 
processes  of  their  own  minds,  there  was  a  continual  reference  to  their  own 
thouglits,  an  acknowledgment,  that,  so  far  as  their  reading  and  power  of  reasoning 
could  take  them,  they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own."  Tims  the  pupQ 
became  every  day  more  and  more  accustomed  to  bear  the  weight  of  original  think- 
Ing,  and  to  combine  the  maturity  of  manhood  with  the  vivacity  and  vigor  of  youth. 

Bui  while  he  was  thus  improving  the  study  of  the  classics,  he  did  not  confine 
his  efforts  simply  to  them.  He  introduced  the  teaching  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages  into  the  regular  course  of  school  instruction.  His  studies  had 
led  him  to  explore  the  wide  field  of  Continental  literature.  He  venerated  with- 
out measure  the  profound  and  universal  scholarship  of  Neibuhr  and  of  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen ;  and  he  desired  to  awaken  in  his  pupils,  if  not  an  emulation 
(»f  such  examples,  at  least  a  scht»larlike  admiration  of  their  vast  achievements. 
Ho  was  fully  aware,  that  no  man  could  pretend  to  large  and  vigorous  classi- 
cjil  enidition,  who  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  those  modem 
scholars  who  have  tlirown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  almost  every  point  of 
pliilological  and  historical  inquiry.  Hence,  he  ingrafted  these  studies  upon  the 
former  system. 

To  the  study  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  he  attached  great  import- 
ance. The  great  study,  at  present,  of  every  thoughtful  man,  is  the  sodal 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  Tho  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  may 
men  be  governed  so  as  to  escape  the  dangers  both  of  anarchy  and  despotism  ? 
At  no  time  has  this  subject  been  so  eamestly  pressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  every  man  in  the  civilized  world  as  at  present,  and  at  no  time  have  men  been 
60  much  disposed  to  attempt  every  variety  of  reckless  political  experiment. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  a  firm  behever  in  the  unceasing  progress  of  humanity.    He 
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tbhored  thoj^e  notions  that  would  keep  men  always  as  they  are,  both  because 
they  seemed  to  him  treason  against  our  common  nature,  and  to  lead,  of  necessity, 
to  revolution  and  anarchy.  But  he  desired,  that  every  attempt  at  improvement 
should  be  made  with  a  profound  consideration  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past 
He  believed,  that  the  principles  at  present  in  operation  have  been  in  operation 
from  the  beginning:;  and  consequently,  that,  by  a  use  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  we  may  save  ourselves  from  innumerable  blunders  and  incalculable  mis- 
chief. Ho  intended,  therefore,  so  to  teach  history,  as  to  render  it  the  means  of 
communicating,  not  merely  facts,  but  the  rationale  of  the  facts;  guiding  the  pu- 
pil to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  of  political  rights,  of 
moral  philosophy  as  applied  to  society,  and  thus,  in  a  word,  to  genuine,  high- 
minded  statesmansliip. 

Every  one  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  effect  that  must  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  his  pupils  by  a  training  of  this  kind.  They  would  go  forth,  even 
in  youth,  rich  in  knowledge,  and  strong  in  the  power  to  use  that  knowledge ; 
wise  far  beyond  their  age,  and  in  consequence  of  that  wisdom,  humble  and 
modest.  It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  no  one  but  a  man  of  high  talent  could 
carry  out  such  a  system  of  education,  and  also,  that  nothing  would  so  finish 
and  perfect  his  talent  as  the  very  act  of  thus  carrying  it  out.  Dull,  formal  in- 
struction dwarfrt  the  mind  of  teacher  and  pupil;  vigorous  and  manly  instruction 
expands  the  faculties  of  both  in  almost  equal  measure.  It  was  this  very  exer- 
cise of  mind,  daily  calling  all  his  energies  into  active  employment,  that  rendered 
him  capable  of  performing  those  other  works,  which  would  have  seemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  exclusive  labor  of  even  an  able  man. 

Tlie  question  can  not  but  arise  to  every  man  among  us, — shall  we  ever  have ' 
such  schools  as  this  in  our  country  ?  We  are  obliged  to  answer, — with  our 
present  opinions  and  practice,  never.  An  education  such  as  we  have  been  con- 
adering,  requires  sufficient  time  allotted  to  the  pupil,  and  sufficient  ability  to 
accomplish  it  in  the  instructor.  Our  system  deliberately  excludes  both  condi- 
tions. The  beau  ideal  of  our  system  is  to  render  the  course  of  education  as 
cheap  and  as  short  as  possible.  We  have  succeeded  in  our  attempt.  We  have 
made  it  very  cheap,  and  such  as  may  be  acquired  in  a  very  short  time ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  worth  no  more  than  we  give  for  it 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessarily  an  expensive  accomplisli- 
ment.  It  requires  high  talent  to  conduct  it:  and  high  talent  can  be  command- 
ed only  by  suitable  remuneration.  It  requires  many  years  of  exclusive  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,— of  study  so  exclusive  that  he  can  profitably  employ 
this  time  in  no  other  occupation.  With  adequate  instructors,  under  a  proiK>r 
system  of  stimulants  and  encouragement,  and  with  sufficient  time  given  to  their 
work,  wo  should  make  as  good  scholars  as  any  people  on  earth.  But  wo  pro- 
ceed on  princii)les  precisely  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place,  wo  act  upon  the  be- 
lief, that  the  most  perfect  system  of  classical  education  is  that  which  will  enable 
a  young  man,  commencing  his  studies  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  labor- 
ing in  vacations,  or  by  the  receipt  of  scanty  eleemosynary  assistant,  to  proceed 
Bachelor  of  Arts  without  ever  finding  himself  in  debt  Heiuv,  wo  reduce  the 
salaries  of  teachers  very  far  below  those  of  any  other  professional  men,  and 
make  these  salaries  in  no  manner  dependent  upon  the  success  or  ability  of  the 
instructor.  We  make  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  college  such  as  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  can  not  aflbrd  to  spend  more  than  a  year,  or  a 
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year  and  a  halfj  in  preparation.  "We  crowd  every  sort  of  knowledge  into  the 
compass  of  four  years,  because  we  wish  our  youth  to  know  everything ;  we  then 
sliorten  the  period  of  study  by  useless  vacations,  so  tiiat  the  indigent  may  be 
better  able  to  support  themselves ;  and  then  blame  our  schools  and  colleges, 
because  they  produce  so  little  effect  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  their 
pupils. 

It  will  of  course  be  asked, — are  you,  then,  proposing  to  exclude  the  poor 
from  tlie  blessings  of  a  liberal  education  ?  "We  answer, —  we  proi)ose  to  ex- 
clude nobody ;  we  are  merely  setting  forth  the  reason  why  our  course  of  liberal 
education  is  no  better.  "Without  regard  to  rich  or  poor,  we  would  seek  to  make 
the  educ{\tion  good.  If  a  man  of  talents  and  good  character  bo  poor,  it  is  a 
public  service  to  assist  him  in  becoming  more  useful  to  the  community.  If  a 
man  have  not  talent,  it  is  commonly  a  misfortune  to  him  and  to  the  community 
to  place  him  in  a  profession.  But  in  neither  case  can  any  reason  be  found  for 
accommodating  the  whole  system  of  public  education  throughout  the  land  to 
meet  his  pecuniary  ability.  There  are  many  persons  in  every  conmiunity,  who 
i»n  afford  to  pay  but  one-third  of  the  ordinary  price  for  a  wheaten  loaf.  "Would 
it  be  wise  or  just  to  Reduce  the  wages  of  bakers  to  meet  this  exigency,  to  make 
bread  of  course  flour,  and,  in  order  to  economize  still  more,  allow  it  to  be  only 
half  baked,  and  then  enact,  that  no  other  bread  but  that  produced  in  this  man- 
ner should  be  eaten  ? 

Wc  have  left  no  spacCf  if  we  had  the  inclination,  to  present  an 
estimate  of  Dr.  Wayland's  labors  as  an  educator.  TIic  statement 
of  facts  which  in  the  beginning  we  proposed,  has  furnished  to  every 
reader  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  those 
labors,  and  of  the  ability  and  spirit  and  success  of  the  man.  Prob- 
ably no  man  living  places  a  lower  estimate  on  the  services  to  the 
world,  of  this  venerable  teacher,  than  he  himself.  We  regret  that 
the  thought  has  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  served  his 
generation  and  his  Divine  Master  with  greater  acceptance  in  another 
sphere.  For  all  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree— such  as  a  natural  horror  of  trick  and  quackery,  and  a  soul 
full  of  honor,  quick  sympathies  with  the  afl3icted  and  oppressed,  a 
companionable  nature,  and  fervent  piety,  have  tended  to  give  him 
special  power  and  success  as  an  educator.  And  we  can  not  forbear 
to  add  that  his  endowments  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  his  patience 
and  persistency  in  following  up  any  plan,  the  singular  concentration 
with  which  he  can  gather  all  his  faculties  for  the  work  he  has  to  do, 
and  his  capacity  for  detail  and  administration  would  have  secured 
distinction  in  any  career.  If  he  had  chosen,  he  might  have  stood 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  country's  statesmen  or  merchant 
princes.  As  it  is,  he  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable  teachers 
and  writers  of  our  time. 
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In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries,  New  England  has 
yet  beheld  no  one  more  illustrious  than  this.  We  have  assembled 
to-day,  not  to  proclaim  how  well  our  fathers  have  done,  but  to  in- 
quire how  we  may  enable  their  sons  to  do  better.  We  meet,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  rejoicing; 
but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  successful  means  for  cultivating,  to 
its  liighcst  perfection,  that  invaluable  amount  of  intellect,  which 
Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  our  hands.  We  have  come 
up  here  to  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  ask  how  we  may  render  their 
children  most  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and  most  pleasing  to  their 
God.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  carrying  forward  this  all-important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our 
professional  pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act 
worthily,  the  guilt  shall  not  rest  upon  those  who  are  now  the  In- 
structors of  New  England. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  choicest  effort 
of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I  wish,  that  upon 
such  talent  the  duty  of  addressing  you  this  day  had  devolved. 
Much  do  I  regret  that  sudden  indisposition  has  deprived  me  of  the 
time  which  had  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
occasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
such  reflections  as  have  been  snatched  from  the  most  contracted 
leisure,  and  gleaned  amid  the  hurried  hours  of  languid  convalescence. 
But  I  bring,  as  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  surpassing  importance,  and  en- 
thusiastically ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  results, 
I  know,  then,  that  I  may  liberally  presume  upon  your  candor,  while 
I  rise  to  address  those,  to  very  many  of  whom  it  were  far  more  be- 
seeming that  I  quietly  and  humbly  listened. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  mutual  improvement,  is^ 
The  object  of  intellectual  education;  and  the  manner  in  which  that 
object  is  to  be  attained, 

L  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  Ood  to  place  us  under  a  constitution! 
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of  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean,  that  nothing,  either  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  world,  is  in  any  proper  sense  con- 
tingent. Every  event  is  preceded  by  its  regular  antecedents,  and 
followed  by  its  regular  consequents;  and  hence  is  formed  that  end- 
less chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  together  the  innumerable 
changes  which  are  taking  place  everywhere  around  us. 

When  we  speak  of  this  system  as  subjected  to  universal  law,  we 
mean  all  this  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  we  mean.  The  term  law,  in 
a  higher  sense,  is  applied  to  beings  endowed  with  conscience  and 
will,  and  then  there  is  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  is  then  used  to  signify  a  constitution  so  arranged,  that 
one  course  of  action  shall  be  inevitably  productive  of  happiness, 
and  another  course  shall  be  as  inevitably  productive  of  misery. 
Now,  in  this  higher  sense  is  it  strictly  and  universally  true,  that  we 
are  placed  under  a  constitution  of  law.  Every  action  which  we  per- 
form, is  as  truly  amenable  as  inert  matter,  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  government  of  the  universe,  and  every  action  is  chained  to  the 
consequences  which  the  Creator  has  affixed  to  it,  as  unalterably  as 
any  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  physics.  And  thus,  with  equal 
eloquence  and  truth,  the  venerable  Hooker  has  said,  "Of  Law,  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  very 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;  both  angels  and  men 
and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  diflfcrent  sort 
and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

Such  a  constitution  having  been  established  by  a  perfectly  wise 
Creator,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  it  will  remain  unchangeable. 
His  laws  will  not  be  altered  for  our  convenience.  We  may  obey 
them  or  disobey  them,  we  may  see  them  or  not  see  them,  we  may 
be  wise  or  unwise,  but  they  will  be  rigidly  and  unalterably  enforced. 
Thus  must  it  ever  be,  until  we  have  the  power  to  resist  the  strength 
of  omnipotence. 

Again ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  very  constitution  which 
God  has  established,  is,  ^Wth  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  de- 
vised for  just  such  a  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  as  man. 
By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  man  may  be  as  happy  as  his  pre- 
sent state  will  allow.  Misery  is  always  the  result  of  a  violation  of 
some  of  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established.  Hence,  our 
great  business  here,  is,  to  hioto  and  obey  the  laws  of  our  Creator, 

That  part  of  man  by  which  ,we  know,  and,  in  the  most  important 
iense,  obey  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  is  called  mind.    I  use  the  word 
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in  its  general  sense,  to  signify,  not  merely  a  substance,  not  matter, 
capable  of  intellection,  but  one  also  capable  of  willing,  and  to  which 
is  attached  the  responsibility  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  action. 
And,  still  further,  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  increased  power 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  universal  disposition 
to  obedience,  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  an- 
other, or,  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  individual  mind  itself. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
man  would  immediately  perish.  But  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have 
only  so  much  knowledge  of  them  as  will  barely  keep  generation 
after  generation  in  existence,  without  either  adding  anything  to  the 
stock  of  intellectual  acquisition,  or  subjecting  to  his  use  any  of  the 
various  agents  which  a  bountiful  P^pvidcnce  has  everywhere  scat- 
tered around,  for  the  supply  of  his  wants  and  the  relief  of  his 
necessities.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Aborigines  of  our  country, 
and  such  had  it  been  for  centuries.  Such,  also,  with  but  very  few 
and  insignificant  exceptions,  is  the  case  in  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
countries.  The  sources  of  their  happiness  are  few  and  intermit- 
ting— those  of  their  misery  multiplied  and  perpetual. 

Looking  upon  such  nations  as  these,  we  should  involuntarily  ex- 
claim. What  a  waste  of  being,  what  a  loss  of  happiness,  do  we  be- 
hold !  Ilere  are  intelligent  creatures,  placed  under  a  constitution 
devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  very 
penalties  which  they  suffer,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine  good- 
ness— mere  monitions  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 
And  besides  this,  they  are  endowed  with  a  mind  perfectly  formed 
to  investigate  and  discover  these  laws,  and  to  derive  its  highest 
pleasure  from  obeying  them.  Yet  that  mind,  from  want  of  culture, 
has  become  useless.  It  achieves  no  conquests.  It  removes  no  in- 
felicities. Here,  then,  must  the  remedy  be  applied.  This  immate- 
rial part  must  be  excited  to  exertion,  and  must  be  trained  to  obedi- 
ence. Just  so  soon  as  this  process  is  commenced,  a  nation  begins 
to  emerge  from  the  savage,  and  enter  upon  the  civilized  state.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  the  energy  with  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind  arc  developed,  and  the  •philosophical  humility  with 
which  they  are  exercised,  does  a  people  advance  in  civilization.  Just 
in  proportion  as  a  people  is  placed  under  contrary  influences,  is  its 
movement  retrograde. 

The  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  foster  these  energies  of 
mind  is  the  science  of  Education.  In  few  words,  I  would  say,  the 
object  of  the  science  of  Kducation,  i>,  to  remier  mind  the  Jit  test  possi- 
ble instrument  fo}'  discovkrinu,  atiV'^^*  *""  oukyino,  the  laws  un- 
der  which  God  lias  j.laced  the  univerH. 
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That  all  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cany  forward  the  human 
species  to  the  degree  of  happiness  which  it  is  destined,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  attain,  may  be  easily  shown. 

The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered.  Until  they  are  dis- 
covered, we  shall  be  continually  violating  them  and  suffering  the 
penalty,  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope  of  alleviation. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  bitter  woes  which  ignorance  inflicts  upon  a 
people.  Hence  the  interest  which  every  man  should  take  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Who  can  tell  how  countless  are  the  infeli- 
cities which  have  been  banished  from  the  world,  by  the  discovery 
of  tlic  simple  law  that  a  magnetized  needle,  when  freely  suspended, 
will  point  to  the  north  and  south ! 

Nor  is  it  suflBcient  that  a  law  be  discovered.  Its  relations  to  other 
laws  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  means  devised  by  which  it  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  human  want.  This  is  called  ap- 
plication, or  invention.  The  law  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
was  discovered  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  1663.  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  inventive  power  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  more  than  a 
century  afterward,  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
From  want  of  skill  in  a  single  branch  of  this  department  of  mental 
labor,  the  human  race  has  frequently  been  kept  back  for  ages.  The 
ancients,  for  instance,  came  very  near  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press.  Thus  has  it  been  with  several  other  of  the  most  important 
inventions.  It  makes  a  thoughtful  man  sad,  at  the  present  day,  to 
observe  liow  many  of  the  most  important  agents  of  nature  we  are 
obliged  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  lecture-rooms,  without  being  able 
to  reveal  a  single  practical  purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 

Hut  this  is  not  all.  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator,  and 
understand  its  application;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  it,  he  will  neither 
reap  the  rewawl  nor  escape  the  penalty  which  the  Creator  has  an- 
nexed to  it.  Here  we  enter,  at  once,  into  the  mysterious  region  of 
human  will,  of  motive,  and  of  conscience.  To  examine  it  at  present 
is  not  my  design.  I  will  only  remark,  that  some  great  improvement 
is  necessary  in  this  part  of  our  nature,  before  we  caai  ever  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  universe.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  philosopher  can  escape  the  conviction,  that  when  important 
truth  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  neither  possess  the  candor  of 
'  judgment,  nor  the  humility  of  obedience,  which  befits  the  relations 
existing  between  a  creature  and  his  Creator.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
suflBcient  to  refer  to  well  known  facts.  Galileo  suffered  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Inquisition,  for  declaring  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  system  1  How  slow  Mtere  the  learned  in  adopting  the  dia- 
coveries  of  Hervey  or  of  Newton !     Still  more  visible  is  this  ob- 
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stinacy,  when  the  application  of  a  moral  law  i8  clearly  discovered. 
Though  supported  by  incontrovertible  argument,  how  slowly  have 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration  gained  foothold  even  in  the 
civilized  world  1  Afl^r  the  slave  trade  had  been  proved  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  at  variance  with  every 
law  of  the  Creator,  for  nearly  twenty  years  did  Clarkson  and  his 
associates  labor,  before  they  could  obtain  the  act  for  its  abolition. 
And  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  home, — how  coolly  do  we  look  on 
and  behold  lands  held  by  unquestionable  charter  from  Almighty 
God,  in  defiance  of  an  hundred  treaties  by  which  the  fkith  of  this 
country  has  been  pledged — in  violation  of  every  acknowledged  law, 
human  and  divine,  wrested  from  a  people,  by  whose  forbearance,  a 
century  ago,  our  fathers  were  permitted  to  exist !  I  speak  not  the 
language  of  party.  I  eschew  and  abhor  it ;  but  "  I  speak  with  the 
freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without  offence."  These  examples 
are  at  least  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  at 
present,  the  fittest  instrument  possible  for  obeying  the  laws  of  his 
Creator,  and  that  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  that  science  which 
shall  teach  him  to  become  such  an  instrument. 

The  question  which  will  next  arise,  is  this  : — Can  these  things  be 
taught  ?  Is  it  practicable,  by  any  processes  which  man  can  dense, 
to  render  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  discovering,  applying  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator?  We  shall  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  show  that  all  this  is  practicable. 

1.  It  is  practicable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  discovery, 
A  few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently  evident. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinking  are  better 
adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others.  Those  trains  of 
thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  premises  and 
conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what  is  considere<l  the  order  of  the  under- 
standing, are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in  discovery  than  those 
which  follow  the  ordor  of  the  casual  relations,  as  of  time,  place,  re- 
semblance and  contrast,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  order  of 
the  imagination.  Discovery  is  the  fruit  of  patient  thought,  and  not 
of  impetuous  combination.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind,  di- 
rected in  the  train  of  the  understanding,  will  be  a  far  better  instru- 
ment of  discovery  than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking  may  be  as  well 
cultivated  as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode  whatsoever.  And  hence 
has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which  Bacon  produced  upon  the  world. 
He  allured  men  from  the  weavinir  of  dav-droams  to  the  emplovmcnt 
of  their  reason.  Just  in  proportion  as  wo  acquire  skill  in  the  use 
of  our  reason,  will  bo  the  progress  of  truth. 
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Again ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  in  consequence  of  improvement 
in  education,  the  human  mind  has,  in  fact,  become  a  vastly  more 
skillful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that  more  power  has  been 
gained  over  the  agents  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  been  made  to 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  human  happiness  to  the  human  race, 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years,  than  for  ten  times  that  period 
before.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  an  abundant  in- 
crease of  intellectual  activity.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent men  at  the  same  time.  This  would  seem  to  show,  that  mind 
in  the  aggregate  was  mo\'ing  forward,  and  that  everything  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted,  must  soon  have  been  discovered,  even 
if  it  had  eluded  the  sagacity  ojf  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
observe  it.  This  shows  that  the  power  of  discovery  has  already 
been  in  some  degree  increased  by  education.  What  has  been  so 
auspiciously  begun,  can  surely  be  carried  to  far  greater  perfection. 

Again ;  if  we  inquire  what  are  those  attributes  of  mind  on  which 
discovery  mainly  depends,  I  think  wo  shall  find  them  to  be  patient 
obser\ation,  acute  discrimination,  and  cautious  induction.  Such 
were  the  intellectual  traits  of  Newton,  that  prince  of  modem  philoso- 
phers. Now  it  is  evident  that  these  attributes  can  be  cultivated,  as 
well  as  those  of  taste  or  imagination.  Hence,  it  seems  as  evident 
that  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  discovery,  that  is,  that  mind  may 
be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  laws  of 
any  individual  substance,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be  done. 

2.'  By  application  or  invention,  I  mean  the  contriving  of  those  com- 
binations by  which  the  already  discovered  laws  of  the  universe  may  be 
rendered  available  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  possible  to  render 
the  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  acconi[)Iishment  of  this  purpose. 

In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  }  ou  to  the  two  first  con- 
siderations to  which  I  have  just  adverted ;  namely,  that  some  trains 
of  thought  are  more  productive  of  invention  than  others,  and  that, 
by  following  those  trains,  greater  progress  has,  within  a  few  years, 
been  made  in  invention,  than  within  ten  times  that  period  before. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  of  mind  on 
which  invention  depends,  are  somewhat  dissimilar  from  those  neces- 
sary to  discovery.  Invention  depends  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge 
in  detail,  as  well  as  in  general,  and  a  facility  for  seizing  upon  distant, 
and  frequently  recondite  relations.  Discovery  has  more  to  do  with 
t!ic  simple  quality,  invention  with  the  complex  connections.  Dis- 
covery views  truth  in  the  abstract;  invention  views  it  cither  in  con- 
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nection  with  other  truth,  or  in  its  relation  to  other  hoings.  Hence 
has  it  so  frequently  taken  pUce,  that  philosophers  have  been  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  discoveries ;  or,  iu  other  words, 
that  the  powers  of  discovery  and  of  invention  are  so  seldom  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual.  In  one  thing,  however,  they  agree. 
Both  de[»eiid  upon  powers  of  mind  capable  of  cul:i\;ition ;  and, 
therefore,  both  are  susceptible  of  receiving  beiufu  ley  end  any  as- 
signable degree,  by  the  progress  of  educatii>n. 

3.  The  mind  may  be  rendered  a  fitter  instrument  for  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  This  will  be  accomplished,  when  men,  first, 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  second, 
when  they  are  belter  disposed  to  obey  them.  That  both  of  these 
may  be  accomplished,  scarcely  needs  confirmation. 

For,  first,  I  surely  need  not  consume  your  time  to  prove,  that  a 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
might  be  communicated  in  a  specified  time,  than  is  communicated 
at  present.  Improvement  in  this  respect  depends  upon  two  princi- 
ples;— first,  greater  skill  may  be  acquired  in  teaching;  and  second, 
the  natural  progress  of  the  sciences  is  toward  simplification.  Aa 
they  are  improved,  the  more  proximate  relations  of  things  are  dis- 
covered, the  media  are  rendered  clearer,  and  the  st-  ps  in  the  illus- 
tration of  truth  less  numerous.  As  a  man  know  -  more  of  the  laws 
of  his  Creator,  he  can  surely  obey  them  better. 

And,  secondly,  those  dispositions  which  oppose  our  meek  and 
humble  obedience,  may  be  corrected.  Candor  may  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  prejudice,  and  envy  may  be  exchanged  for  a  generous 
ardor  after  truth.  This  a  good  teacher  frequently  accompUshea 
now.  And  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  present  a  most  sur- 
prising cure  for  those  dispositions,  which  oppose  the  progress  of 
truth  and  interfere  with  our  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  our  b^- 
ing,  no  one,  who,  at  the  present  day,  looks  upon  the  human  race 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  can  with  any  semblance  of  candor 
venture  to  deny.  . 

It  would  not  be  diflficult,  did  time  permit,  by  an  examination  of 
the  various  laws,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  under  which  we 
are  placed,  to  show  that  the  principles  which  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  illustrate,  are  universal,  and  apply  to  every  possible  action  of 
the  most  eventful  life.  It  could  thus  be  made  to  apj)ear  that  all  the 
happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discovering,  iij)plying,  or  obeying 
the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and  that  all  his  misery  is  the  result  of  igno- 
rance or  disobedience ;  and  hence,  that  the  good  of  the  npecies  can  be 
permanently  promoted,  and  pennaucutly  promote<l  only  by  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  which  I  have  itatod  to  bo  the  object  of  educaticn. 
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I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show,  from  onr  situation  as  just 
iuch  creatures,  namely,  under  laws  of  which  we  come  into  the  world 
ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only  be  known  by  a  mind  possessed 
of  acquired  power,  that  there  is,  in  our  present  state,  the  need  of 
such  a  science  as  that  of  education.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  is  its  object,  and  also  to  show  that  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. I  will  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  relation  which  this  science  sustains  to  other  sciences. 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth, 
we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science. 
It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its 
own  laws.  And,  moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corres- 
ponding art, — the  art  of  teaching.  Now  if  this  be  so,  we  would 
ask  how  any  man  should  understand  this  science,  any  more  than 
that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  without  ever  having  studied  it, 
or  having  even  thought  about  it  ?  If  there  be  any  such  art  as  the 
art  of  teaching,  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  shall  be 
considered  fully  qualified  to  exercise  it,  without  a  day's  practice, 
when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridicule? 
Henceforth,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distributed. 

2.  The  connections  of  this  science  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other  sciences  may  flourish 
independently  of  the  rest.  Rhetoric  may  be  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion, whilst  the  mathematics  are  in  their  infancy.  Physical  science 
may  advance,  whilst  the  science  of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No 
science,  however,  can  be  independent  of  the  science  of  education. 
By  education  their  triumphs  are  made  known ;  by  education  alone 
can  they  be  multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  education  that  the  progress  of  all  other 
sciences  depends.  A  science  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  on  one  particular  subject.  Its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  these  laws  which  it  reveals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their 
relations  which  it  unfolds.  Now  we  have  before  shown  that  the 
number  of  laws  which  are  discovered,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  miud,  the  instrument  which  is  to  discover  them.  Hence, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  education,  will 
be  the  power  which  man  obtains  over  nature,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means 
of  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

K  this  be  so,  it  would  not  seem  arrogant  to  claim  for  education 
the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  excepting  only  the 
science  of  morals.  And,  hence,  we  infer,  that  it  presents  subjects 
TAst  enough,  and  interests  grave  enongh,  to  task  the  highest  effort 
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of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  powers.  Is  it  not 
80?  If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of  common  sense  is  it,  that  a 
man  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  because  he  has  most 
satisfactorily  proved  himself  good  for  no  one  thing  else  ?  Why  i& 
it,  that  the  utter  want  of  sufficient  health  to  exercise  any  other  pro- 
fession, is  frequently  the  only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust 
into  this,  which  requires  more  active  mental  labor  in  the  discharge 
of  ita  duties,  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever  ?  Alas !  it  is  not 
by  teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual  power  of  a  people  is 
to  be  created.  To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  lesson,  is  not  to  educate 
him.  He  who  is  not  able  to  leave  his  mark  upon  a  pupil,  never 
ought  to  have  one.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  thrice  re- 
splendent days  of  the  intellectual  glory  of  Greece,  teachers  were  in 
high  places.  Isocrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle  were,  without 
question,  stars  of  by  very  far  the  first  magnitude,  in  that  matchless 
constellation,  which  still  surrounds  with  undiminished  effulgence  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

And,  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  important,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  public  patronage  ?  Knowledge  of  every  sort  is  valuable 
in  a  community,  very  far  beyond  what  it  costs  to  produce  it  Hence 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man  to  furnish  establishments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  increased.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  should 
be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political  economists  to  treat.  Let  me 
suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on  the  subject  Books  are  the  re- 
positories of  the  learning  of  past  ages.  Longer  time  than  that  of 
an  individual's  life,  and  greater  wealth  than  fulls  to  the  lot  of  teach- 
ers, are  required  to  collect  them  in  numbers  sufficient  for  extensive 
usefulness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  instruments  for  philosophical 
research.  Let  these  be  funiishedf  and  furnished  amply.  Let  your 
instructors  have  the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratuitously ;  and 
if  you  do  not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  on  the  principles  which 
govern  all  other  labor,  let  every  teacher,  like  every  other  man,  take 
care  of  himself.  Give  to  every  man  prominent  and  distinct  indi- 
viduality. Remove  all  the  ipelcss  barriers  which  shelter  him  from 
the  full  and  direct  effect  of  public  opinion.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that, 
by  becoming  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost  all  pretensions  to  common 
sense ;  and  that  he  may  possiblf  know  as  much  about  his  own  busi- 
ness as  those,  who,  by  confession,  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  In 
a  word,  make  teaching  the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men 
to  do  the  business  of  teaching.  I  know  not  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires  any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which,  I  am  awarCi 
it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  ail  possible  brevity. 
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I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show,  from  our  situation  as  just 
such  creatures,  namely,  under  laws  of  which  we  come  into  the  world 
ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only  be  known  by  a  mind  possessed 
of  acquired  power,  that  there  is,  in  our  present  state,  the  need  of 
such  a  science  as  that  of  education.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  is  its  object,  and  also  to  show  that  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. I  will  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  relation  which  this  science  sustains  to  other  sciences. 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth, 
we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science. 
It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object,  and  is  governed  by  its 
own  laws.  And,  moreover,  it  has,  like  other  sciences,  its  corres- 
ponding art, — the  art  of  teaching.  Now  if  this  be  so,  we  would 
ask  how  any  man  should  understand  this  science,  any  more  than 
that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy,  without  ever  having  studied  it, 
or  having  even  thought  about  it  ?  If  there  be  any  such  art  as  the 
art  of  teaching,  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  tliat  a  man  shall  be 
considered  fully  qualified  to  exercise  it,  without  a  day's  practice, 
when  a  similar  attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridicule? 
Henceforth,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly  distributed. 

2.  The  connections  of  this  science  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other  sciences  may  flourish 
independently  of  the  rest.  Rhetoric  may  be  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion, whilst  the  mathematics  are  in  their  infancy.  Physical  science 
may  advance,  whilst  the  science  of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No 
science,  however,  can  be  independent  of  the  science  of  education. 
By  education  their  triumphs  are  made  known ;  by  education  alone 
can  they  be  multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  education  that  the  progress  of  all  other 
sciences  depends.  A  science  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  on  one  particular  subject.  Its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  these  laws  which  it  reveals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  their 
relations  which  it  unfolds.  Now  we  have  before  shown  that  the 
number  of  laws  which  are  discovered,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  mind,  the  instrument  which  is  to  discover  them.  Hence, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  education,  will 
be  the  power  which  man  obtains  over  nature,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means 
of  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  not  seem  arrogant  to  claim  for  education 
the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  excepting  only  the 
science  of  morals.  And,  hence,  we  infer,  that  it  presents  subjects 
TMt  enough,  and  interests  grave  enoogh,  to  task  the  highest  eflfort 
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of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  powers.  Is  it  not 
80  f  If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of  common  sense  is  it,  that  a 
man  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  teacher,  because  he  has  most 
satisfactorily  proved  himself  good  for  no  one  thing  else  ?  Why  i& 
it,  that  the  utter  want  of  sufficient  health  to  exercise  any  other  pro- 
fession, is  frequently  the  only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust 
into  this,  which  requires  more  active  mental  labor  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  than  any  other  profession  whatsoever  ?  Alas !  it  is  not 
by  teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual  power  of  a  people  is 
to  be  created.  To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  lesson,  is  not  to  educate 
him.  He  who  is  not  able  to  leave  his  mark  upon  a  pupil,  never 
ought  to  have  one.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  thrice  re- 
splendent days  of  the  intellectual  glory  of  Greece,  teachers  were  in 
high  places.  Isocrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle  were,  without 
question,  stars  of  by  very  far  the  first  magnitude,  in  that  matchless 
constellation,  which  still  surrounds  with  undiminished  effulgence  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

And,  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  important,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  public  patronage  ?  Knowledge  of  every  sort  is  valuable 
in  a  community,  very  far  beyond  what  it  costs  to  produce  it  Hence 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man  to  furnish  establishments  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  increased.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  should 
be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political  economists  to  treat.  Let  me 
suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on  the  subject.  Books  are  the  re- 
positories of  the  learning  of  past  ages.  Longer  time  than  that  of 
an  individuars  life,  and  greater  wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  teach- 
ers, are  required  to  collect  them  in  numbers  sufficient  for  extensive 
usefulness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  instruments  for  philosophical 
research.  Let  these  be  funiished,  and  furnished  amply.  Let  your 
instructors  have  the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratuitously ;  and 
if  you  do  not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  on  the  principles  which 
govern  all  other  labor,  let  every  teacher,  like  every  other  man,  take 
care  of  himself.  Give  to  every  man  prominent  and  distinct  indi- 
viduality. Remove  all  the  ipeless  barriers  which  shelter  him  from 
the  full  and  direct  effect  of  public  opinion.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that^ 
by  becoming  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost  all  pretensions  to  common 
sense ;  and  that  he  may  possiblf  know  as  much  about  his  own  busi- 
ness as  those,  who,  by  confession,  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  In 
a  word,  make  teaching  the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men 
to  do  the  business  of  teaching.  I  know  not  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires  any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which,  I  am  aware, 
it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  all  possible  brevity. 
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n.  In  what  manner  shall  mind  be  thus  rendered  a  fitter  instru- 
ment to  answer  the  purposes  of  ita  creation  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  ns  go  back  a  little.  We  have  shown 
that  the  present  constitution  of  things  is  constructed  for  man,  and 
that  man  is  constructed  for  the  present  constitution.  As  mind,  then, 
is  the  instrument  by  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  laws  of  that 
constitution,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  best  interests. 
Were  it  possible,  therefore,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  it 
any  additional  faculties.  All  that  is  possible,  is,  to  cultivate  to 
higher  perfection  those  faculties  which  exist,  or  to  vary  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  To  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  original  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  is  to  render  it  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  dis- 
overing,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

This  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  abstract,  and 
without  any  regard  to  time.  But  the  question  to  us,  is  not  an  ab- 
stract question ;  it  has  regard  to  time.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not 
ask  simply  what  is  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  mind,  but  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  doing  it  now,  when  so  many  ages  have  elapsed, 
and  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  been  discovered. 
Much  knowledge  has  already  been  acquired  by  the  human  race,  and 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  pupil. 

All  this  every  one  sees  at  first  glance  to  be  tnie.  Nearly  all  the 
time  spent  in  pupilage,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
in  fact  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  Without  a  knowledge  of  them,  education 
would  be  almost  useless.  Without  it,  there  could  evidently  be  no 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species.  Education,  considered  in 
this  light  alone,  has  very  many  and  very  important  ends  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  thoroughly; 
that  is,  that  he  should  have  as  exact  and  definite  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  law  and  of  its  relations.  It  is  desirable  that  he  be 
taught  permanently  ;  that  is,  that  the  truth  communicated  be  so  as- 
sociated with  his  other  knowledge,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  not 
easily  erase  it  from  his  memory.  It  is  important,  also,  that  no  more 
time  he  consumed  tn  the  process  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  He 
who  occupies  two  years  in  teaching  what  might  as  well  be  taught 
with  a  little  more  industry  in  one  year,  does  his  pupil  a  far  greater 
injury  than  would  be  done  by  simply  abridging  his  life  by  a  year, 
lie  not  only  abstracts  from  his  pupil's  acquisition  that  year's  im- 
provement, but  all  the  knowledge  which  would  have  been  the  fruit 
of  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  being. 

If,  then,  all  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  devoted  to  edaca- 
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tion  must  be  occupied  in  acqairing  the  laws  of  the  universe,  how 
shall  opportunity  be  afforded  for  cultivating  the  original  powers  of 
the  mind  f  I  answer,  an  all- wise  Creator  has  provided  for  this  neces- 
sity of  our  intellectual  nature.  His  laws,  iu  this,  as  in  every  other 
case,  are  in  full  and  perfect  harmony. 

For,  first,  the  original  powers  of  the  mind  are  cultivated  by  use. 
This  law,  I  believe,  obtains  in  respect  to  all  our  powers,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  But  it  must  be  by  the  use  of  each  several 
&culty.  The  improvement  of  the  memory  does  not,  of  necessity, 
strengthen  the  power  of  discrimination ;  nor  does  the  improvement 
of  natural  logical  acuteness,  of  necessity,  add  sensibility  to  the  taste. 
The  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  every  several  faculty  is 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  perfect  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 
is  subjected  to  habitual  and  active  exercise. 

And,  secondly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  secret  of  teaching  most 
thoroughly,  permanently,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  that  is,  of  giving 
to  the  pupil  in  a  given  time  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  con- 
sists in  so  teaching  as  to  give  the  most  active  exercise  to  the  original 
fiEu:ulties  of  the  mind.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  you  wished 
so  to  teach  as  to  make  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for 
discovering,  applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  you 
would  so  teach  as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  give  to 
a  pupil,  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  you 
would  so  leach  as  to  render  his  mind  the  fittest  instrument  for  dis- 
covering applying  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  Creator. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  discussion  of  the  practical  busmcss  of 
teaching  is,  on  this  occasion,  committed  to  other  hands.  You  will, 
however,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  suggest  here,  one  or  two  principles 
which  seem  to  me  common  to  all  teaching,  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  calculated  to  produce  the  results  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1.  Let  a  pupil  understand  every  thing  that  it  is  designed  to  teach 
him.  If  he  can  not  understand  a  thing  this  year,  it  was  not  designed 
by  his  Creator  that  he  should  learn  it  this  year.  But  let  it  not  bo 
forgotten,  that  precisely  here  is  seen  the  power  of  a  skillful  teacher. 
It  is  his  business  to  make  a  pupil,  if  possible,  understand.  Very 
few  things  are  incapable  of  being  understood,  if  they  bo  reduced  to 
their  ultimate  elements.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  power  of  ac- 
curate and  natural  analysis  is  so  invaluable  to  a  teacher.  By  sim- 
plification and  patience,  it  is  astonishing  to  obsen-o  how  easily  ab- 
struse subjects  may  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  oven  the  facul. 
ties  of  children.  Let  a  teacher,  then,  first  understand  a  subject  him- 
8el£    Let  him  know  that  he  understands  it.    Lot  him  reduce  it  to 
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its  natural  divisions  and  it«  simplest  elements.    And  then,  let  him 
see  that  his  pupils  understand  it.    This  is  the  first  step. 

2.  I  would  recommend  the  frequent  repetition  of  whatever  has 
been  acquired.  For  want  of  this,  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of 
invaluable  time  is  annually  wasted.  Who  of  us  has  not  forgotten 
far  more  than  he  at  present  knows?  What  is  understood  to-day, 
may  with  pleasure  be  reviewed  to-morrow.  If  it  be  frequently  re- 
viewed, it  will  be  associated  with  all  our  other  knowledge,  and  be 
thoroughly  engraven  on  the  memory.  If  it  be  laid  aside  for  a 
month  or  two,  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  recover  it  as  to  acquire 
a  new  truth ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  interest  derived 
only  from  novelty.  If  this  be  the  case  with  us  generally,  I  need  not 
say  how  peculiarly  the  remark  applies  to  the  young. 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  let  me  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
universal  practice  of  every  thing  that  is  learned.  No  matter 
whether  it  be  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  or  a  rule  in  grammar,  a 
principle  in  rhetoric,  or  a  theorem  in  the  mathematics ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  learned  and  understood,  let  it  be  practiced.  Let  exercises 
be  so  devised  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  its  application. 
Let  him  construct  exercises  himself.  Let  him  not  leave  them  until 
he  feels  that  he  understands  both  the  law  and  its  application,  and  is 
able  to  make  use  of  it  freely  and  without  assistance.  The  mind 
never  will  derive  power  in  any  other  way.  Nor  will  it,  in  any  other 
way,  attain  to  the  dignity  of  certain,  and  practical,  and  available 
science. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  then,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  business  of  a  teacher  is  so  to  communicate  knowledge  as  most 
constantly  and  vigorously  to  exercise  the  original  faculties  of  the 
mind.  In  this  manner  he  will  both  convey  the  greatest  amount  of 
instruction,  and  create  the  largest  amount  of  mental  power. 

I  intended  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  modes  of 
teaching  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science.  But  I 
fear  that  I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  and  also  that  I  might  an- 
ticipate what  will  be  much  better  illustrated  by  those  who  will  come 
after  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  applying  these  considera- 
tions to  the  elucidation  of  some  subjects  of  general  importance. 

1.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  us  in  what  manner  text- 
books ought  to  be  constructed.  They  should  contain  a  clear  exhi- 
bition of  the  subject,  its  limits  and  relations.  They  should  be  ar- 
ranged after  the  most  perfect  method,  so  that  the  pupil  may  easily 
survey  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and  should  be  furnished 
with  examples  and  questions  to  illustrate  every  principle  which  they 
contiun.    It  should  be  the  design  of  the  author  to  make  such  a  book 
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as  could  neither  be  studied  unless  the  pupil  understood  it,  nor  taught 
unless  the  instructor  understood  it.  Such  books,  in  every  depart- 
ment, are,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  greatly  needed. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  many  of  those  school- 
books  which  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  us? 
There  first  appears,  perhaps,  an  abridgment  of  a  scientific  text- 
book. Then,  lest  neither  instructor  nor  pupil  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand it,  without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of  each  page  or 
chapter  or  section,  is  added  in  a  second  and  improved  edition. 
Then,  lest,  after  all,  the  instructor  should  not  know  what  questions 
should  be  asked,  a  copious  list  of  these  is  added  to  a  third  and  still 
more  improved  edition.  The  design  of  this  sort  of  work  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  all  mental  exercise  to  a  mere  act  of  the  memory,  and 
then  to  render  the  necessity  even  for  the  use  of  this  faculty  as  small 
as  may  be  possible.  Carry  the  principle  but  a  little  farther,  and  an 
automaton  would  answer  every  purpose  exactly  as  well  as  an  in- 
structor. Let  us  put  away  all  these  miserable  helps,  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, I  pray  you.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  business  of  an  in- 
structor begins  where  the  oflBce  of  a  book  ends.  It  is  the  action  of 
mind  upon  mind,  exciting,  awakening,  showing  by  example  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  the  scope  of  generalization,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  that  the  pupil  should  not  think ;  this  is  the  noble  and 
the  ennobling  duty  of  an  instructor. 

2.  These  remarks  will  enable  us  to  correct  an  error  which  of  late 
has  done  very  much  evil  to  the  science  of  education.  Some  years 
since,  I  know  not  when,  it  was  supposed,  or  we  have  said  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  whole  business  of  education  was  to  store  the 
mind  with  facts.  Dugald  Stewart,  I  believe,  somewhere  remarks 
that  the  business  of  education,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  cultivate  tho 
original  faculties.  Hence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  it  mattered 
not  what  you  taught,  the  great  business  was  to  strengthen  the  facul- 
ties. Now  this  conclusion  has  afforded  to  the  teacher  a  most  con- 
venient refuge  against  the  pressure  of  almost  every  manner  of  at- 
tack. If  you  taught  a  boy  rhetoric,  and  ho  could  not  write  English, 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  the  grand  object  was  not  to  teach  the 
structure  of  sentences,  but  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  If  you 
taught  him  the  mathematics,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  Rule 
of  Three,  and  could  not  tell  you  how  to  measure  tlio  height  of  his 
village  steeple,  it  was  all  no  matter, — tho  object  was  to  strengthen 
his  faculties.  If,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  study  of  the  languages, 
he  had  no  more  taste  for  tho  classics  than  for  Sanscrit,  and  sold  his 
books  to  the  highest  bidder,  resolved  never  again  to  look  into  them, 
it  was  all  no  matter, — he  had  been  studying,  to  strengthen  his  facol- 
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ties,  while  by  this  very  process  his  faculties  have  been  enfeebled  al- 
most to  annihilation. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  this  reasoning  is  false,  even  to  absurdity. 
Granting  that  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  is  the  most  import- 
ant business  of  instruction,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  only 
business.  What !  will  a  man  tell  me  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws  of  the  universe  under  which  I  am 
constituted  ?  Will  he  insult  me,  by  pretending  to  teach  them  to 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall,  in  the  end,  know  nothing  about 
them?  Are  such  the  results  to  which  the  science  of  education 
leads  ?  Will  a  man  pretend  to  illuminate  me  by  thrusting  himself, 
year  after  year,  exactly  in  my  sunshine  ?  No ;  if  a  man  profess  to 
teach  me  the  laws  of  my  Creator,  let  him  make  the  thing  plain,  let 
him  teach  me  to  remember  it,  and  accustom  me  to  apply  it.  Other- 
wise, let  him  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  me  to  do  it  for 
myself. 

But  this  doctrine  is  yet  more  false ;  for  even  if  it  be  true,  that  it 
matters  not  what  is  taught,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter how  it  is  taught.  The  doctrine  in  question,  however,  supposes 
that  the  faculties  are  to  be  somehow  strengthened  by  "  going  over," 
as  it  is  called,  a  book  or  a  science,  without  any  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  The  faculties  are  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
the  faculties ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  quoted  to  shield  a  mode  of 
teaching,  in  which  they  were  not  used  at  all ;  and  hence  has  arisen 
a  great  amount  of  teaching,  which  has  had  very  little  effect,  either 
in  communicating  knowledge,  or  giving  eflSciency  to  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  truth  of  the  question.  It  is  important 
what  I  study  ;  for  it  is  important  whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws 
of  my  being,  and  it  is  important  that  I  so  study  them,  that  they 
shall  be  of  use  to  me.  It  is  also  important  that  my  intellectual 
faculties  be  improved,  and  therefore  important  that  an  instructor  do 
not  so  employ  my  time  as  to  render  them  less  efficient. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  these  remarks  is  the  question,  which 
has  of  late  been  so  much  agitated,  respecting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  and  the  mathematics.  On  the  one  part,  it  is  urged 
that  the  study  of  the  languages  is  intended  to  cultivate  the  taste 
and  imagination,  and  that  of  the  mathematics  to  cultivate  the  under- 
standing. On  the  other  part,  it  is  denied  that  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  them 
is  wasted.  Examples,  as  m&f  be  supposed,  are  adduced  in  abund- 
ance on  both  sides ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  is  at  all 
decided.  Let  us  see  whether  any  thing  that  we  have  said  will  throw 
any  light  upon  it 
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I  think  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the  classics  could  be  so 
taught  as  to  give  additional  acutcncss  to  the  discrimination,  more 
delicate  sensibility  to  the  taste,  and  more  overflowing  richness  to 
the  imagination.  So  much  as  this,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted.  If, 
then,  it  be  the  fact  that  these  effects  are  not  produced — and  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  they  are  not,  in  any  such  degree  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected — should  we  not  conclude  that  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  classics,  but  in  our  teaching!  Would  not  teaching  them 
better  be  the  sure  way  of  silencing  the  clamor  against  them  ? 

I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  am  sad,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  study  of  the  languages  among  us.  We  spend  frequent- 
ly six  or  seven  years  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  who  of  us  writes, — 
still  more,  who  of  us  speaks  them  with  facility  ?  I  am  sure  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  our  teaching,  or  we  should 
accomplish  more.  That  can  not  be  skillfully  done,  which,  at  so 
great  an  expense  of  time,  produces  so  verj'  slender  a  result  Milton 
affirms,  that  what  in  his  time  was  acquired  in  six  or  seven  years, 
might  have  been  easily  acquired  in  one.  I  fear  that  we  have  not 
greatly  improved  since. 

Again,  we  very  properly  defend  the  study  of  the  languages  on  the 
ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment. But  is  there  any  magic  in  the  name  of  a  classic  ?  Can  this 
be  done  by  merely  teaching  a  boy  to  render,  with  all  clumsiness,  a 
sentence  from  another  language  into  his  own  I  Can  the  faculties  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  be  improved,  when  not  one  of  them  is  ever 
called  into  action  ?  No.  When  the  classics  are  so  taught  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste  and  give  vigor  to  the  imagination, — when  all  that  is 
splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  is 
breathed  into  the  conceptions  of  our  youth, — when  the  delicate  wit 
of  Flaccus  tinges  their  conversation,  and  the  splendid  oratory  of 
Tully,  or  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  is  felt  in'  tho 
senate  and  at  the  bar — I  do  not  say  that  even  then  we  may  not  find 
something  more  worthy  of  being  studied, — but  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared, with  a  better  knowledge  of  tho  facts,  to  deciilo  upon  tho 
merits  of  the  classics.  The  same  remarks  may  a]>ply,  though  per- 
haps with  diminished  force,  to  the  study  of  the  nrnthenrntirs.  If, 
on  one  hand,  it  be  objected  that  this  kind  of  study  d*>eH  not  give 
that  energy  to  the  powers  of  reasoning  which  has  tVe(|urntly  boon 
expected,  it  nmy,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fairly  <|UOHtiouod  wluaher  it 
be  correctly  taught.  Tho  nuitluMuatics  adilrew*  the  understanding. 
But  they  may  be  so  taught  as  nuiinly  to  exercise  the  nHMiu»ry.  If 
they  be  so  t'lught,  we  shall  look  in  vain  (or  tho  antieipated  n»sult 
1  suppose  that  a  student,  ail<»r  having  heiMi  taught  one  class  of  goo-  ^ 
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metrical  principles,  should  as  mach  be  required  to  combine  them  in 
the  forms  of  original  demonstration,  as  that  he  who  has  been  taught 
a  rule  of  arithmetic  should  be  required  to  put  it  into  various  and 
diversified  practice.  It  is  thus  alone,  that  we  shall  acquire  that 
^uvttfjLif  avaXurixtj,  the  mathematical  power  which  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered of  more  value  than  the  possession  of  any  number  of  prob- 
lems. When  the  mathematics  shall  be  thus  taught,  I  think  there 
will  cease  to  be  any  question,  whether  they  add  acuteness,  vigor  and 
originality  to  mind. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  very  briefly,  to  exhibit  the  object  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  that  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished.  I  fear  that  I  have  already  exhausted 
your  patience.  I  will,  therefore,  barely  detain  you  with  two  addi- 
tional remarks. 

1.  To  the  members  of  this  Convention  allow  me  to  sav,  Gentle- 
men,  you  have  chosen  a  noble  profession.  What  though  it  do  not 
confer  upon  us  wealth  ? — it  confers  upon  us  a  higher  boon,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  useful.  What  though  it  lead  not  to  the  falsely 
named  heights  of  political  eminence  ? — it  leads  us  to  what  is  far  bet- 
ter, the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  intellectual  ability  ne- 
.  cessary  to  our  success.  I  do  verily  believe  that  nothing  so  cultivates 
the  powers  of  a  man's  own  mind  as  thorough,  generous,  liberal,  and 
indefatigable  teaching.  But  our  profession  has  rewards,  rich  re- 
wards, peculiar  to  itself.  What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  philan- 
thropic mind,  than  to  behold  intellectual  power  increased  a  hundred 
fold  by  our  exertions,  talent  developed  by  our  assiduity,  passions 
eradicated  by  our  counsel,  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad 
over  society  the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  example,  and  becoming  meet  to 
be  inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light — and  all  in  consequence  of  the 
direction  which  we  have  given  to  them  in  youth  ?  I  ask  again, 
what  profession  has  any  higher  rewards? 

Again,  we  at  this  day  are  in  a  manner  the  pioneers  in  this 
work  in  this  country.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
naturalized  among  us.  Radical  improvement  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cation is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to  have  entered  into  men's 
minds.  It  becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our  station.  Let  us  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power  second  the  efforts  and  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  Let  us  see  that  the  first  steps  in  this  course  are  taken 
wisely.  This  country  ought  to  be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we  can  do  much  towards 
the  making  of  it  so.  God  helping  us,  then,  let  us  make  our  mark  on 
the  rising  generation. 
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Plans  op  Public  School  Houses  in  Philadelphll. 

Prior  to  1818,  a  system  of  charity  schools  was  maintained  by  a  society 
of  benevolent  individuals,  which  had  been  aided  by  a  small  appropria- 
tion from  the  city,  from  1S08.  In  these  schools  2.600  poor  children  were 
educated  in  1817.  at  the  cost  of  $11  per*8choIar. 

In  1818,  against  violent  and  interested  opposition  from  various  quar- 
ters, the  present  system  was  commenced,  and  the  first  school  opened  in 
a  hired  room  under  the  Lancastarian  method  of  instruction. 

In  1819.  there  were  six  schools  established,  one  school-house  built,  ten 
teachers  employed,  and  2,845  children  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $23,049  45,  of  which  near 
$19,000  was  invested  in  land,  and  building,  and  furniture. 

In  1823,  the  Grst  school  for  colored  children  was  established. 

In  1826.  there  were  4,144  children  in  nine  schools,  at  an  aggregate 
expense  of  $22,444. 

In  1833,  an  infant  model  school  was  organized.  There  were  at  this 
date  5,768  children  in  thirteen  schools,  under  twenty-three  teachers,  in- 
structed at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $53,042,  of  which  $23,000  was  for 
school  buildings  and  fixtures. 

In  1836,  twenty-six  primary  schools  were  established.  A  committee 
of  the  board  of  Controllers,  visited  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  system  of  instruction  was  modified, 
and  additional  teachers,  at  a  higher  compensation,  were  employed,  and 
the  services  of  juvenile  monitors  dispensed  with.  At  this  date,  11,127 
children  were  instructed,  in  forty-eight  schools  of  diflerent  grades,  at  the 
aggregate  expense  of  $75,017,  of  which  $23,000  was  for  land  afkl  build- 
ings.    Thirteen  school-housas  had  been  erected  up  to  this  datjg/ 

In  1837.  sixty  primary  schools  were  in  operation,  with  nearly  six  thou- 
sand scholars.  These  schools  were  eminently  successful  in  gathering 
up  the  young  children  who  would  otherwise  not  be  at  school,  and  in  re- 
lieving the  higher  schools  of  a  class  of  pupils,  who  only  embarrassed  the 
teachers  and  retarded  the  more  advanced  learners  During  this  year,  the 
eorner  stone  of  the  Central  High  School  huildinff  was  laid,  with  an  as- 
trononiical  observatory  attached.  The  monitorial  system  was  still  fur- 
ther dispensed  with  or  modified.  At  this  date,  17,000  children  were  in 
all  the  schools,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  $191,830,  of  which 
$112,000  was  for  land,  buildings,  and  furniture.  Of  this  last  amount, 
$89,000  was  received  from  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $500,000 
fbr  school -houses. 

In  1830,  the  Central  High  School  was  opened,  with  professors  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  Classical,  English,  Belles  Letters,  Mathematical,  As- 
tronomical and  Physic4il  sciences,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  re- 
organized on  a  plan  submitted  by  President  Bache,  of  the  Girard  College 
of  orphans.  More  than  18,000  children  were  in  regular  attendance  at 
school,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $188,741,  of  which 
$82,000  was  for  land,  buidings,  and  furniture.  The  ordinary  expense 
of  the  system  was  about  $6  for  each  pupil. 

In  1848,  a  Normal  School  was  opened  under  the  charge  of  A.  T.  W. 
Wright,  "  for  the  thorough  training  of  female  teachers  in  such  practical 
exercises  as  will  discipline  and  develope  the  mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the 
character,  insure  the  best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  prevent 
fruitless  experiments,  manifold  mistakes,  and  mseparable  loss  of  time." 
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In  1850,  evening  or  night  schools  were  opened  by  the  Controllers  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  to  accomodute  those  to  whom  circumstances 
may  have  denied  the  advantages  of  education  in  early  life,  as  well  as 
to  enable  those  whose  necessities  will  not  permit  to  attend  the  day 
school,  to  share  the  benefits  of  that  mental  tniining  so  necessary  to  nt 
them  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  attendance  in  these  schools,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1852-63,  was  7,772;  of  which  number,  5.776  were 
males,  and  1,995  females.  The  average  age  of  the  males  was  17  years 
4  months,  and  of  the  females  16  years  9  months.  Of  the  whole  number, 
3.235  were  born  in  Philadelphia ;  1,452  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Slates;  and  3,085  were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  7,772,  when  admitted, 
943  could  not  read,  1,581  could  not  write,  and  1,943  were  entirely  igno- 
rant  of  the  use  of  figures.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  night  schools,  in 
the  winter  of  1852-53,  was  $16,907  or  S2.17i  for  each  pupil. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  embraced,  in  1853 : 

I.  Classified  schools,  viz. :  152  primary  schools ;  35  secondary  schools ; 
55  grammar  schools ;  and  1  high  school  for  boys — each  grade  having 
its  appointed  course  of  study  and  requisites  of  admission. 

II.  Unclassified  schools,  viz. :  42  day  schools  and  30  night  schools, 
scattered  through  the  less  populous  portions  of  the  district,  or  where  the 
habits  or  circumstances  of  the  population  are  not  favorable  to  regularity 
of  attendance.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  classified,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  applicable  to  the  schools  in  the  first  division. 

ill.  Normal  school,  for  training  female  teachers  for  the  different  grades 
of  schools. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was  as  follows :  in  the  286  day 
schools,  50,085,  of  which  number  25.836  were  males,  and  24.249  females; 
in  the  20  night  scIioots  7,772.  of  which  number  5,776  were  males,  and 
1,990  females — making  an  aggregate  attendance  of  57,857  seholars. 

The  entire  expense  of  supporting  the  system,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1853,  including  text-books  and  stationary,  was  $386,122.32,  exclusive 
of  the  sum  of  $25,181,  paid  for  rent  of  ground  and  houses,  and  of  the 
estimated  interest  on  $932,290.02.  the  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings  now 
belonging  to  the  Controllers.  Of  the  entire  expense,  the  sum  of  $31,307 
was  derived  from  the  State  appropriation,  and  the  balance  from  a  tax 
on  the  property  of  the  city. 

Exclusive  of  rent  and  interest  on  cost  of  school-houses,  the  cost  of 
educating  57,857  pupils,  in  the  day  and  night  schools,  was  $6.67  for  each 
pupil ;  and  includmg  rent  and  interest.  $7.06.  • 

The  cost  of  supportitig  the  unclassified,  primary,  secondary,  Grammar, 
High,  and  Normal  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  50,085  pupils,  was 
$358,714.70,  including  the  cost  of  books  and  stationary  furnished  by  the 
Controllers,  and  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  school-room  and  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  grounds  and  buildings — or  $7.16  to  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  night  schools,  witli  an  attendance  of  7,772  pupils,  was 
$16,907.02,  or  $2.17Jl  to  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  High  School  with  an  attendance  of  519  pupils,  was 
$17,449.53.  or  $32.97  for  each  pupil. 

The  cost  of  Normal  School,  and  School  of  Practice,  with  519  pupils, 
(including  pupil-teachers  and  children,)  was  $6,796.72,  or  $10.98  to  each 
pupil. 

The  cost  of  the  grammar,  secondary,  primary,  and  unclassified  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  49,052  pupils,  was  $335,468.45,  or  $6.84  to  each 
pupil. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  books  and  stationary,  included  in  the  foregoing 
calculations,  was  75.}  cents  for  each  pupil  for  the  year. 

The  progress  and  influence  of  the  Central  High  School,  is  thus  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Hart 
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GoromenoiDg  from  imall  beginnings,  in  1838,  with  only  sizty-three  stodents  and 
foar  profenors,  and  with  a  character  not  maoh  beyond  that  now  attained  by  our 
best  Grammar  Schools,  the  High  School  has  gradoally  enlarged  its  corps  of  pro- 
fessors, its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of  studies,  until  it  has  assumed,  in 
public  estimation,  the  rank,  as  from  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  haa 
received  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  college.  Tlie  minimum  age  for  admission 
was  originally  twelve,  and  few  students  were  then  admitted  much  beyond  that  age. 
The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  now  thirteen,  while  tlie  actual  age  of  those  ad- 
mitted, averages  nearly  fif^n.  The  preparatory  studies  at  the  same  time  have 
been  nearly  doubled,  raising  thereby,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  character  and 
studies  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  the  whole  connected  series  of  schools 
below  them. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  High  School,  during  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  constantly  a  little  over  500,  and  it  is  at  this  Ume  516.  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  the  High  School  has  existed,  2,805  students  have  been  admitted 
to  its  privileges,  of  whom  2,289  have  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  walk  of  professional,  commercial,  and  mechanical  busi- 
ness. These  young  men,  it  is  true,  did  not  all  complete  the  full  course  of  btudy. 
Some  of  them  were  not  more  than  a  year,  a  few  not  more  than  six  montlis,  in  the 
school.  Yet,  of  the  great  majority  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  long 
enough  in  the  institution  to  have  received  from  it  an  abiding  moral  and  intellectual 
influence.  The  average  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  school,  was  over  two 
years,  while  many  of  them  completed  the  full  course  of  four  years.  The  institu- 
tion, therefore,  young  as  it  is,  may  justly  claim  to  have  conducted  through  a  liberal 
course  of  study,  more  young  men,  even  in  this  infancy  of  its  career,  than  some  of 
our  most  honored  colleges,  which  have  already  celebrated  their  hundredth  anni- 
versar}'.  The  graduates  ck  the  High  School  are  admitted,  without  further  prepa- 
ration, to  the  study  of  law,  medicine  and  divinity.  As  teachers,  they  are  rapidly 
placing  themselves  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profession.  vOur  own  public  schools 
have  felt  the  benefit  of  their  influence,  and  applications  are  constantly  received  for 
their  services,  in  organizing  and  conducting  important  educational  establishments 
In  other  states.  The  alumni  of  the  High  School  have  furnished  the  most  success- 
ful reporters  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Large 
numbers  of  them  are  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  that  important  scientiflo  undertaking,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 
They  are  engineers  in  the  Japan  Expedition,  surgeons  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  miners  and  merchants  in  California,  and  engaged,  it  is  believed,  in  some 
capacity,  in  every  State  in  the'Union. 

All  these  young  men  are  bound  together  by  a  Ue  of  affection  for  the  public 
schools,  and  particularly  foi'  the  High  School,  the  strength  of  which  is  even  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  beneflt  they  have  received.  I  have  been  often  surprised 
at  the  liveliness  and  fervor  of  the  interest  which  they  have  shown  towards  thdr 
Alma  Mater.  A  large  part  of  them,  all  who  were  in  the  school  as  long  as  two 
years,  are  united  in  a  general  society,  known  as  the  **  Alumni  Association/'  num- 
bering now  760.  Besides  this,  there  are  numerous  smaller  associations,  meeting 
weekly  as  literary  or  debating  societies,  for  the  purposes  of  following  up  the  intel- 
lectual culture  which  they  commenced  at  school.  These  associations  differ  from 
the  ordinary  literary  societies  in  colleges,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  consist  of  the 
undergraduates,  but  are  made  np  entirely  of  those  who  have  left  school.  They 
discuss  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  prepare  essays  and  lectures,  appoint  commit- 
tees to  report  on  questions  of  science  or  art,  submitted  by  the  members,  and  re- 
ceire  communications  on  thoe  subjects  from  such  of  their  members  as  have  re- 
moved to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  number  settle  in  our  midst, 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  honorable  enterprise,  professional,  mer- 
cantile and  mechanical,  and  that  fh>m  the  character  of  the  education  which  they 
have  received,  they  will  naturally  acquire  positions  of  greater  influence  than  others 
who  have  had  less  favorable  advantages,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  their  growing 
importance  as  a  body.  There  are  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  of  these 
young  men  now  engaged  in  active  life  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  ages  varying 
from  fifteen  to  thirty.  Such  is  the  character  which  they  have  acquired  among  the 
citizens  for  sacceaiful  attention  to  whatever  they  undertake,  that  not  a  week 
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without  applications  being  received  at  the  school  for  some  of  its  alumni.  Eligible 
■itnationa  in  the  ver}'  best  stores  and  counting  hoases  in  the  city  are  oflfered  to  uem 
witliout  solicitation.  They  are  constantly  advertised  for,  hoc  nomine,  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  Thfse  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline  provided  by  the  controllers  has  been  such  as  to  6t  the  students  of  the 
Hijrh  Sc'h«K)]  for  the  actual  wants  of  life.  It  is  gratifying  to  obnerve,  also,  that  the 
habits  and  the  moral  training,  even  more  than  the  intellectual  instruction,  are 
eoni'tantly  mentioned  as  among  the  qualities  that  have  brought  our  alumni  into 
request. 

Occupations  of  the  2,107  pupUa  who  frnduated  or  left  during  thv  eleven  years  ending 
July22d^  1853— Architects  5,  BHkent  5,  Blacksmiths  48, Blind  Makers 2,  Bookbinders 
19,  Brewer  1.  Bricklayers  47.  Bri<*kmak<'r»  5,  Brushmakcr  1.  Cabinet  makers  14,  Ca* 
det»  3,  Carpenters  lOG,  Carvers  and  (iildera  2,  Cliairmakcrs  3,  Chemists  12,  Clergy- 
men 9,  Clerks  199.  Coachmakcr  1,  Coachlrimmers  2,  Conveyancers  70,  Coopers  10, 
Copprr-plaie  jirinters  2,  Copper-smiths  2,  Cordwainers  G2.  Curriers,  14,  Cullers  2.  Den- 
lista  10,  Dniigisi.s  09,  Dyers  2.  Enginrer*  51,  Kngravrrs  55  Farmers  95.  Gas  filters  7, 
Giljlcrs  4,  Glassciittrr8  3,  Goidliealer  1,  Groreni  27.  Halters  13.  Ironfounders  2,  Iron 
rail  I  ng  maker  1.  Jewrllprs21.  liMwyers  29,  lx>oksmiths  3.  Machinists  91,  Manufactur- 
ers 13,  Mariners  48,  Masons  4,  Miller  1,  Millwriahls  3,  Morocco  dresser  1,  Moulders 2. 
Pa*nters  13,  Paper  han^'er  1,  PallcrnniMkers  2,  Physicians  34,  Plasterers  2,  Plough- 
maker  1,  PimnU'rs  3,  Poller  1,  PrinlerM  76.  Saddlers  19,  Sailmakers2,  Ship  Carpen- 
ters 9,  Shipjoiners  2,  Shipwrights  10,  Sdversmiths  2,  Slereotypisls  2,  Stone  cutlers  9, 
Storckeepi'rs  439,  Surveyors  3.  Tailors  15,  Tanner  1,  Teachers  72,  Tinsmiths  8,  To- 
bacconists 5,  Turners  G,  Type  founders  4.  L'mbrellamakers  4.  Upholsterer  1.  Watch- 
makers 6,  Weavers  5,  Wheelwrights  8.  Not  ascerlained  29.  Deceased  while  pupils 
10.— Total,  2,107. 

Occupations  of  the  Parent:*  or  GuardUuutof  thepup'lt  admitted,  from  the  opening,  Oc- 
tober2:id,  1838,  to^ult/  It5/A,  1H53.— Agents  6,  AlderMjen2,  Arlisls  3,'  Auctioneers  2.  Ba- 
kers 24,  Barl>erM  2,  Black.sniith.s  37,  Blindmakers  2,  Boanling-house  keepers  13,  Boiler- 
maker l,Ik)nnet  pressers3,  B<K)kl»inder8  12,  B'.mksellers  5,  Bottlers  3,  Brassfounders  6, 
Brewers  11,  Bricklayers  29,  Brickmakers  14,  Bridlebil  maWers  2,  Brokers  28,  Brush- 
makers  12,  Button-maker  1,  Butcher  1.  Cabinetmakers  3.'),  Cap-maker  1,  Carder  1, 
Car-builder  1,  Carpenters  245,  Carrier  1,  Carters  24.  Careers  and  Gilders  3,  Caulker  1, 
Chairmakers  6,  Chaise-ilriver  1,  Chemists  4,  Clergymen  41,  Clerks  and  Accountants 
159,  Coachmakers  G,  Coachtrimmer  1,  Coal  dealers  8,  Coal  viewer  1,  Coffee  roaster  1, 
Coiners  2,  Collectors  6,  Combmakers  13,  Comedians  2,  Commission  Merchants  11 
Conductors  3,  Confectioners  10,  Contractor  1,  Conveyancers  9,  Coopers  16,  Coppe^ 
plale  printer  I,  Copper-smiths  1,  Corders  3,  Cord\*ainers  128,  County  Commissioner  1, 
Curriers  18,  Custom-house  officers  3,  Cutlers 2.  Daguerreolypists  2,  Dealers  22,  Den- 
tists 14.  Distillers  10,  Draymen  4,  Drovers  3,  Drugeists  29,  Drj*  goods  Merchants  12, 
Dyers  fO,  Dye-sinkers  1.  Editors2,  Kngineers  11,  Kn^ravers21.  Farmers  42,  Fisher- 
men 7,  Flour  Inspector  1,  Frame  maker  1,  Furriers  3.  Gardeners  4,  Gentlemen  4,  Gen- 
tlewomen, (widows)  134.  Gilders  4,  Glass-blowers  5,  Glove-maker  1,  Goldl>eaters  2, 
Grocers  100,  Guager  1,  Gunsmith  1.  Hardware  Merchants  12,  Hair-dresser  I,  Hatters 
34,  Hay  Merchants  2,  Horse  dealers  2,  Hosie-makers  2,  Hucksters  2.  Ice-dealers  3,  Im- 
porters  3,  Inn-keepers  54,  Iron-founders  8.  Jewellers  16,  Judges  6.  Lalwrers  59,  Lamp- 
maker  1,  Lapidary  1,  Lastmakers  3,  Lawyers  35.  Lime  burner  1,  Livery  Stable  keep- 
ers 3,  Locksmiths  4.  Lumber  Merchants  9.  Machinists 47,  Mantuamakers35,  Manufac- 
turers 73.  Marble  Mason  1,  Mariners  36,  Mast-.Makers  2,  Mathemalical  Instrument 
makers  6,  Measurer  and  Surveyor  1,  Merchants  14.%  Military  Cap  maker  1,  Millers  12, 
Milliners  10.  Millwrights  3,  Miners  2,  Morocco-dressers  4.  Musical  Instrument  maker 

1,  Moulder  1.  Organ  builder  1,  Oyslermen  2.  Painters  1.3,  Paper  Box  makers  4,  Paper- 
hangers  2,  Paper  manufacturer  1,  Pattern-makers  3,  Paviors  2,  Pawnbrokers  4,  Pedlars 

2.  Physicians  62,  Piano  fojie  makers  3,  Plane  makers  2,  Plasterers  20,  Plumbers  6, 
Porters  2,  Portrait  Painters  2,  Potters  2,  Printers  42.  Prison-keeper  1,  Publilher  1, 
Pumpmakers  4.  Reedmaker  1,  Refiner  1,  Reporter  1,  Rigger  1.  Saddlers  31,  Sailma- 
kers  4,  Sailing  Masters  2,  Salesmen  4.  Sashmaker  1,  Saw-makers  2,  Sawyers  2,  Scale 
maker  1,  Seamstresses  28,  Shipchandler  1,  Shipjoiners  5,  Shipsroiths  3,  Shipwrights 
29,  Shuttle-maker  1,  Silver-platers  3,  Silver-smiths  4,  Skin  dresser  1,  Slater  1,  Soap 
boilers  2,  Spar  makers  2,  Spectacle  makers  2,  Spinner  1,  Spooler  1,  Spring  makers  2, 
Stage  drivers  3,  Starch  manufacturer  1,  Stereotype-founders  2,  Stockmakers  2,  Stone 
cutlers  17,  Stone  Masons  5,  Storekeeners  139,  Stove  finisher  1,  Stove  maker  1,  Su- 
perintendent of  Gas  Works  1,  Surgical  Instrument  makers  10,  Surveyors  2,  Suspender 
maker  1.  Tailoresses  7,  Tailors  86,'  Tallow  Chandlers  4.  Tanners  5,  Teachers  49,  Tin- 
smiths 16,  ToUcconists  16,  Traders  4.  Tube  maker  1,  Turners  9,  Type-founders  4. 
Umbrella  makers  8,  Undertakers  2,  Upholsters  4.  Vamisher  1,  Victuallers  22.  Warpera 
2,  Watchmakers  12,  Watchmen  13,  Weavers  39,  Weigh  Master  1,  Wheelwrigbta  14, 
Whipmaker  1,  Worker  in  Metal  1. —Total,  2,805. 


goo       NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  FEBIALE  TEACHES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Teachers  and  Expense  op  Normal  Schools. — The  following  statis* 
tics  of  the  Normal  School,  and  Model  Schools,  or  Schools  of  Practice 
are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Controllers,  for  1850. 

Normal  Schools  located  in  Chester  Street^  above  Race. 

Namber  of  Pupil  Teachers— Girls  136.    Average  atlendance  129. 

A.  T.  W.  Wright,  Principal, $1,000  00 

Mary  E.  Houpt,  Teacher  of  Grammar,  Ace, 300  00 

Mary  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Reading,  &c 300  00 

Anna  Vanarsdalen,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic,  Ace, 300  00 

Mary  E.  Tazewell,  Teacher  of  History,  Ace, 300  00 

E.  W.  Mumford,  Teacher  of  Drawing, 150  00 

George  Kingsley,  Teacher  of  Music 150  00 

Model  Schools,  Chester  Street,  above  Race. 

Girls*  Grammar  Schools. — Total  230.    Average  attendance  200. 

Sally  F.  Dawes,  Principal, S500  00 

Mary  Hunt,  Assistant,        250  00 

Boy!^  SecoTulary  School. — Total  157.    Average  attendance  140. 

Martha  C.  Brodie,  P  incipal, S300  00 

Margaret  Bell,  Assistant,  200  00 

Total  expense  of  the  Normal  School,      .    .      $2,694  66 
"  "  *'       Model  Schools,      .  2,382  39 

$5,077  05 

The  total  expense  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  city,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  the  Model  Schools,  which  would  be  increased  by  their  discon- 
nection from  it,  can  not  exceed  S2,000,  and  for  this  sum,  every  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Grammar  School,  will  derive  benefits  which  could  not  be 
secured  by  the  direct  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum.  The  Control- 
lers bear  the  following  testimony  to  the  results  of  the  school  for  1850 : 
"  The  Normal  School  has  been  in  successful  operation  through  the  year, 
and  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  Already 
a  number  of  the  pupils  have  been  elected  as  teachers  in  several  of  our 
schools ;  and  from  their  efficiency  and  aptness  to  teach,  we  may  look  to 
this  school  for  a  constant  supply  of  teachers,  not  only  well  instructed 
in  the  different  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  capable  also 
of  imparting  it  to  their  pupils." 

9  The  following  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  are  gath- 
ered from  the  "  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  ^Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia^  composing  the 
First  6chool  District  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1850." 
pp.  244.  The  whole,  document  is  highly  creditable  to  the  city,  and  the 
Report  of  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dr.  Wright,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  officer  and  teacher  connected  with  the  administration  and 
instruction  of  Public  Schools  in  every  large  city  in  our  country.  It  must 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  where  it  does  not  now  exist, 
and  of  a  Normnl  School  in  each  city,  as  Boston,  Providence,  New  York, 
Cincimiati,  New  Orleans,  &c. 


KOIMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  FEMALE  TBACIIE&S  Uf  PBILADELPOIA.        S2S 

Popaladon  of  First  School  District,  in  1850, 4i25,00O 

Nomber  of  Public  Schools, 256 

Classification  of  the  Schools^— 

High  School  for  Boys, 1 

r^ormal  School,               1 

Grammar  Schools,      53 

Secondary  Schools. 89 

Primary  Schools,  I 138    . 

District  or  unclassified  Schools, 40 

Number  of  Scholars, — 

Males,        9Q,1Q6 

Females, 81,677 

Total, 45,383 

Nomber  of  Teachers, — 

Male, 81 

Females,         646 

Total, 727 

Average  namber  of  papHs  to  each  Teacher,      02 

Amoont  expended  during  the  year,  for 

Salaries  and  Teachers, $178,325  R4 

Books  and  Stationery       36,213  07 

Sites,  Buildings  and  Furniture, 40.91)6  63 

Fuel,  Furnaces  and  Stoves,        13,422  72 

Total  expense  for  all  School  purposes, $332,433  21 

Amount  of  current  expenses,  exclusive  of  houses  and  furniture,  $291,526  56 

Average  of  current  expense  to  each  pupil, :    .       6  42 

Average  of  expense  for  each  pupil,  exclusive  of  books  &c.,      .    .       5  67 

Average  expense  of  books  and  stationery  to  each  pupil,  ....  75 

The  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81st, 
1860,  are  as  follows  : — 

Population  of  the  First  School  District,  in  1860, 568,084 

Total  number  of  Pupils,  boys,        82,486) 

"       girls, 81,044  f    Total,  68,580 

Teachers,  males, 80 ) 

females,    ....      1,117  J    Total,    1,197 

"  Schools,       885 

viz.,  1  High  School  for  boys, 550 

*'    1            **               girls  and  Normal  School,      840 
54  Grammar  Schools, 11,858 

59  Secondary,  170  Primary,  and ) 

60  Unclassified,                           )  51,287 
Expenditures  for  1800, '$512,014.16 

Salaries  of  Teachers, 887,608.07 

Rents  of  School  House, 20,584.78 

Books  and  Stationery,        41,019.74 

Fuel, 10,492.25 

Nipht  Schools, 4,764.41 

Gross  Expense  of  Central  High  Schw)l, $22,679.98 

Girls  High  and  Normal  School,       .    .    .  8,711.16 

Rate  per  pupil  in  High  School,        88.52 
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PbUi  AKD  DncaimoH  or  JirriK^H  GajkHHti  Svoooi^Boiti  ut 

PlllUOEUUlA. 

JcBi-non  rimmmar  School  i*  localtd  Id  F>nh-irtreel  sborc  Puplar,  and  leta 
CKcted  in  16:tG.  Tho  lot  is  100  fcit  on  Iho  Mml,  and  l^'O  (rrt  deep,  and  the 
•pnue  DM  uceupted  by  (he  bnilding  and  Iho  walks,  »  phidW  wilh  Ihe  chnic«t 
■Lraba  und  Suwers,  which  are  ki'pt  in  beautiful  condition  by  the  teachrr  and 
pupil.  Fur  tlitto,  thu  fountain,  and  oth»r  oinbi'llishinent*,  the  children  and  the 
public  owe  a  lurgt-  debt  of  gnitituile  to  Donit'l  S.  Boldoinan  Ksq.,  who  lias  lhu> 
introduced  n  new  element  ^  phyaicul,  mora],  eathetiesl  education  iDtu  the  public 
Khucil*  [>f  this  atetion  •)(  the  cily. 

The  children  of  (he  achnol  eiliihit  a  commradphle  pride  in  lakinj;  care  of  tba 
grounds,  and  in  protecting  the  (hrubbery.  Bowers,  and  olher  enibellighinenta  from 
the  depredatJuna  of  the  "  outfide  bdrbariani."  TTie  iuBocnce.  direct  and  indireet, 
of  thcito  di-coraliona,  and  of  the  daily  core  and  interest  in  their  preservation  by 
Ihe  pupilv.  was  siiuo  manifest  in  iheir  improved  manners  and  taste*,  and  in  the 
itnproved  haliils  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  And  why  con  not  every  city  fchout- 
tiuiue,  even  n  hen  luealed  in  (he  rnnut  crowded  neighbor hixid,  have  its  plat  of 
flowers,  and  its  allractions  of  ViTdure  and  foliage,  if  it  miut  be  on  a  imall  rcalc, 
aod  if  no  other  place  can  be  aflbrded,  on  the  walla  oF  (he  inchnurei  T  Why  may 
not*  vaac  of  Hnwera  alwayi  adum  the  table  of  the  teacher,  and  bust  uf  orator,  poet, 
patr.ot.  and  philanthropist,  till,  each  its  appmpruile  nich  around  the  schoul-num  ! 
As  has  bvcu  justly  reinatked  by  Mn.  bigoumey,  in  ■  falnuble  "  Huay  on  tho 
CollJvaiiim  c)f  (he  Jlcnutiful  in  Common  Sehiiols" — llie  e«]j«n»e  of  such  dcoora- 
lifioa  will  not  be  thrown  anay,  thu  brantifal  objects  will  nut  be  deliiced,  and  the 
bir  scenery  will  nut  be  deseeratcd.  It  will  be  easier  lo  enforce  habits  of  ncalnf.'Sa 
and  order  among  objects  whose  taste  and  value  make  them  worthy  of  care,  than 
■mid  that  panimony  of  apparatus  and  adornment,  whose  pitiful  meanneiH  operulca 
m  a  teinptaliini  to  waste  and  destroy. 

The  building  is  1011  f.it  by  .if),  and  three  atori-a  high.  Each  etoi;  is  divided 
inlo  one  hir({c  aeliool-rooni,  with  Riur  rUiia  rooma  in  mnn.-cton.  The  first  storj-  ia 
woned  by  a  Primnry  School ;  the  si-eond,  by  the  girls  depurtmenc  of  tho  Gram- 
DIM  Bcboul,  and  tlie  Oiird,  by  tho  boya'  department. 


BCHOOL  ARCUITIILTUKB. 
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Hip  Grnmmar  School-house  on  Now  street,  bclwccD  Second  ami  I<1nt-9trcota, 
in  Philiult'lpliin,  was  ercctud  after  pUni  and  spcclHcalians  mode  by  Samuel  Soan, 
Arctiilect,  in  1332.  It  is  SI  fe«t  6  inches  front,  by  65  reel  6  inchca  deep,  and 
Ihroa  Bloriea  high,  each  story  being  fineen  feet  in  the  clear.  The  baemenl,  win- 
dow!, nnd  door  trimmingiare  of  the  beat  blue  inarblc,  lini.'ly  cnt  sttd  poliahod,  nod 
the  walls  are  of  the  beat  preaacd  brick.  All  the  ontnde  walla  are  laid  with  a  hol- 
low apace  of  four  inches — the  ioner  and  the  outside  walls  being  tied  lugethcr  irith 
alti^mate  bricks  in  the  heading  oouraes. 

The  building  ia  warmed  by  three  of  Chilaon's^ furnaces,  of  (he  largest  siie,  and 
tentilated  by  a  shaft,  extending  from  the  cellar  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  with  lateral 
flues  and  openings  from  each  story,  with  a  stove  at  the  hose  in  the  cellar,  to  warm 
the  shalV,  la  qnicken  the  discharge  of  the  foul  air,  both  in  winter  and  snmmer. 

The  peculiarity  of  this,  and  the  more  ■  recently  constmcti.>d  »oho<fl-h 
Philadelphia,  is  in  the  plan  of  Ibe  school-rooms.  Instead  of  o; 
two  or  more  class  rooms  in  connection  on  each  floor,  each  story  is  divided  inio 
four  apartments,  of  suitable  size  to  acoommodate  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to 
one  teacher,  with  movable  glan  partitions.  By  this  ammgement,  the  Principal 
can  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  pupils  and  assistonW  on  the  same  floor,  while 
each  division  is  protected  from  annoyance  or  interruption  from  the  eieroiaes  of 
(he  other.  By  lemoviog  the  glaied  partitions, — one  half  of  which  iaodmitleft  into 
the  wninscolling  below,  and  the  other,  into  the  tTainsootlinj;  above,  and  are  so 
hung  as  to  biilanoe  each  other, — the  several  aportmenla  are  thrown  into  one,  and 
the  whole  school  is  then  within  the  bearing  and  voice  of  the  principal 


ro^S^with 


BCHOOL-BOUSEfl  IN  PHtLlDBLTBU. 


Uka  Gilloviiie  cut.  Fir.  S,  rcprnenti  Ihe  Gnt  floor  of  Ibe  Norlli-«a>l  GramnMr 
8cIioal,  and  givia  a  good  idva  oT  the  new  plao  ol  atraaginf  the  •chual-ioom*. 


»,&,(,  ■ — Eotrance  lubby  la  the  nwms  on  the  ground  plan. 
B-xEii'r*''v'e  uid  it.iirway  leading  iu  Ilie  seiwiid  «ory. 
C — Entranct:  snd  stairway  leading  to  lh«  third  Btuiy. 

D,  D,  I),  D,  1>— Clurn  rooms  lo  amommodaW  00  papib  e»ch. 

E,  E-^Vestibnln,  wliieh  otTord  n  eommunicatJon  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
I>'^i'>S  rIii^  doors  on  iu  four  (ides. 

F — A  ahiift,  whirh  conloina  ill  the  hut-air  plpc«,  from  vhich  they  brunch  to  tha 
TWion*  rooma  nn  each  ilory  nod  dischnrge  ihrough  regiitcr  id  Ihe  floor. 

Tlie  TcMibnlc*  E,  H,  on  the  second  and  third  Moriea,  am  alu  the  cntrancea  to 
Aa  oIiM  roDina  frnm  the  outer  (pAlery  or  landing  or  the  stoira. 

B,  II,  H,  II,  II,  II— The  ventilniinif  fluei,  wluch  are  placed  in  the  aaglea  of 
&e  roonw  opposite  to  thai  of  the  hol-oir  resincrs. 

1. 1, 1, 1, 1— The  t-'aeher.  desk,  with  a  umall  platfumi  6  f^'el  brond  hy  8  feel  long. 


The  Warren  Grammar  Sehool-houao  isiitnalod  on  Itobortaon-Blrect,  waa  built 
in  18j3,  on  the  aamo  general  plan  aa  the  North-coat  Granunur  School,  the  de- 
■cription  of  which  ii  applicable  to  thia. 


BCHOOL  ABCBITSCTIIRE. 
Plak  or  WiiHiN  GitiKKiit  SciiooL-Boun. 


The  Wanvn  Grammar  Sahoal'honse  is  ■1ltuited<on  RoberUon-ttroet,  wh  bniK 
in  ISjS,  on  Iho  (ame  general  plan  a>  the  North-east  Grsmmiir  School,  the  <lc- 
■orlption  of  which  ii  ap(Jicable.lo  Ihi*. 
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•CBOOL-nOCBIS  IN  POILADKLPnil. 
pLAR  or  GLxitwoan  Schooi^houw,  PniuDtLrm*. 


GIpdwooA  Svhool-haaac  la  lituatvil  on  Ridcp-niail,  ind  m  inlcodcd  for  an  Un- 
ol^fied  ichoul.  The  liuildlTiE  li  fiti  by  40  tnl,  bi-aidcB  the  prvjcctioD,  nod  M 
two  ilorim  high.  Each  Mury  ii  divided  into  two  upartmcnU,  aeparatcd  by  > 
glai«4  putiiion. 


Fi|.  <L— rtui  Bt  ruiT  Flmb. 
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FIf.  L— naiFicnvi. 

In  1 853,  a  new  bnildingwai  ereMed  liirthe  Brcommodation  of  the  Central  Higli 
Schnol,  in  Spritl);  Garden,  on  t)i«  eiut  tiie  of  Hroad  elreet.  Tlie  tot  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feel  on  Broad  strpet,  by  ninety-five  feel  dwp,  having  Gix«u  atraut 
fer  a  boundary  on  the  narlli,  and  Rrnndywine  street  on  tlio  Buuth. 

Hie  building  is  construoled  ihmughoul  in  a  lubalanliul  mnnner,  witlTfCOod  ma- 
teriiilB,  and  with  a  mwn  reference  to  utility  rather  than  ornament.  aUhouEh  tba 
htter  ha*  not  been  altotictber  loM  slf;Iit  of.  Tha  walla  ttiroaehool  are  built  boliow,  to 
prevent  dampnesa  ;  the  outnide  wall*  aud  thoie  on  earli  lide  of  the  iransverae  hall 
have  on  averafie  (hickneH  of  eighteen  inch™,  while  Iboao  neparoting  the  virioua 
etaaa  roooiB  lutve  a  tblektien  of  ihirtcen  ineha.  The  exterior  Is  built  of  the  beat 
qaatily  of  pressed  brick.     The  plainncn  of  the  extended   facade  is  relieved  by 

Kojectiona  and  recenen  in  the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  by  a  horliontu]  line  of  mar- 
3  work  neparaling  tha  first  story  from  those  above,  by  a  large  main  entrance  in 
the  middle,  by  the  cornice,  and  b;  the  dome  of  the  observatory  above.  Though 
iltnple  In  design,  and  coDstrncted  in  an  economical  manner,  the  bnilding  presents 
Oitemally  quite  an  ornamented  appenrsnoe. 

The  observatory  is  built  upon  two  piers  of  solid  masonry.  TTiesn  piers  stand 
iaolaled  from  all  the  rest  of  the  itnicture,  being  inclosed  within  the  walls  on  i-aeli 
ildc  of  (he  frAt  entrance.  They  are  sixteen  feet  wide  by  ttvo  and  a  half  feel  thick. 
•od  eitend  bpwards,  without  material  change,  from  below  the  foundation  lo  the 
top  of  the  third  story.  There  they  are  connected  by  iron  ^rders,  and  on  these 
girders  (ho  iDBtrumenIs  rest  Tha  dome  of  the  observatory  rests  upon  the  other 
wall*  of  the  building,  and  has  do  connection  with  the  piers  that  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  iDstrumenta  The  height  of  the  dome  above  the  levriof  the  pavement,  is 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 

Thnngbont  th«  boildiDg,  careful  provkioii  baa  been  nuda  bt  light.    He  win- 
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dowi  are  all  large,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as  a  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
walls  Would  permit.  Four  out  of  six  of  the  class  rooms  on  each  floor,  are  cor> 
Der  rooms,  admitting  light  from  two  sides,  llie  large  lecture  room  on  the  firrt 
floor,  is  lighted  on  three  sides. 

There  are  two  main  stairways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  large  haU.  That  in 
front  runs  in  a  well,  from  the  first  floor  to  the  arch  of  the  observatory.  That 
in  tlie  rear  conuects  only  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  building  has  also 
a  double  flight  of  stairs  in  the  rear,  connecting  the  main  hall  with  the  basement, 
a  double  flight  of  ouU»ide  stairs  into  the  basement  from  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  a  small  stairway  connecting  the  chemical  laboratory  with  the  class  room  above. 
The  main  stairways  are  all  six  feet  wide,  each  stair  having  a  rise  of  seven,  and  a 
tread  of  twelve  inches.  The  door  into  the  main  entrance  in  front,  is  a  folding- 
door,  opening  outwards,  eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  That  in  the  rear 
it  also  folding,  opening  outwards,  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  The 
main  entrance  into  the  lecture  room  is  likewise  a  doul^o  door,  seven  f^t  wide, 
<^*ning,  freely  both  ways.  The  clat»  rooms  are  all  severally  connected  by  doors, 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  main  hall.  These  doors  are  all  three  i»nd  a 
half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  facilities  for  the  movements  of 
the  dasaes,  as  well  as  for  being  instantly  cleared  in  case  of  panic. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in  shape  an  ob> 
ioog  paralleU^prom,  fronting  lengthwise  on  Broad  street,  being  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  seventy-two  deep.  There  arc  three  stories  besides  the  basement  The 
plan  in  each  story  is  nearly  the  same.  A  hall,  sixteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and 
west,  dividing  the  building  on  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  parts  are 
again  severally  subdivided  by  walls  running  north  and  south,  into  tliree  rooms, 
averaging  thirty -eight  feet  by  twenty-two.  This  gives  six  Tooms  on  a  floor,  except 
on  the  first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the  north  side  is  reserved  for  a  lecture-room. 
There  is  also  an  ad<l:uonal  small  room  in  the  third  story,  occupying  the  space  in  the 
hail  over  the  rear  stairway.  The  lecture  room  on  the  first  fl(H)r  is  sixty-eight  feet 
long  by  thirty -eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  eight 
hundred  persons. 

The  height  of  the  several  stories,  in  the  clear  b<ith  of  the  floor  and  the  ceiling, 
is  as  follows  :  the  basement  story  ten  feet ;  the  first  story  twent)'  feet  three  inches ; 
the  second  story  sixteen  feet  six  inches  ;  the  third  sU»ry  sixteen  feet.  The  base- 
ment in  front  is  five  fi'ct  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  curbstone  ;  and,  as 
the  lot  descf^nds  considerably  in  the  rear,  the  basement  is,  on  an  average,  more 
than  one-half  above  ground.  It  is  divided  into  six  roon)s,  with  a  transverse  hall, 
on  the  vame  plan  as  the  stories  above,  the  rooms  being  intended  for  a  chemical 
laboratory,  clothes  room,  wash  room,  storage,  &c. 
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le  Iniporuiit  mitler  oT  hating  and  *«itjlat»n,  two  melhodi  m- 
is  allention  of  the  ooDtrollen.  The  Gnt  wu,  lo  genermle  ill  the  beat  in 
one  large  chamber  in  the  center,  and  aend  it  thenoe,  north  and  aaulh,  tn  the  euda 
€if  the  bailding.  The  objectirm  to  this  plan  waa  the  difEcally  of  pruduciDg.  in  c<in- 
Declion  with  it,  ■  proper  reotilalion.  To  aeaure  good  YentilaliDii  in  an  apnrlmetit, 
it  ia  necmnry  lo  eat^liib  a  ourrent  throagh  it  The  air  inuM  be  bnnight  in  at 
one  end  and  carried  out  at  the  other  end.  The  Tentidnct*  for  carrj'ing  off  Ibe  air, 
after  it  haa  been  nted,  mnat  be,  at  near);  as  poaaible,  opposito  lo  the  mam  fluea 
bf  which  the  pare  air  ia  inlruduoed  ;  cooMquently,  if  Iho  hut  air  chamber  were 
piuocd  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  TentidoeU  would  have  m  be  in  the  ex- 
treme enda.    But  the  end  walls,  in  a  building  standing  apart  from  othcn,  and  en- 
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tirdy  cxpofle<]  U)  the  e.^wcmal  otiitoHphcre,  are  naturally  ooMor  timn  thf«e  in  the 
eeuter ;  they  would  oouitequeiitly  chill  the  veDtiduets,  and  thereby  greatly  impair 
their  effieieney  in  earrying  off  the  foul  air. 

Besides  tbia,  iu  order  that  the  ventiduct*  may  be  perfectly  reliable  in  all 
weathers,  it  is  neeetwary  that  simie  artitiuial  inennH  bhould  be  u^ed  for  increasing 
the  current  by  rarefying  the  air  within  them.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by  introduc- 
mgf  within  the  ventiduct,  a  jet  of  burning  gas,  or  a  small  9t4>ve.  Tlie  trouble  and 
expense  of  such  an  apparatus  is  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
places  where  it  must  be  applied..  It  was,  therefore,  ver}'  desirable,  that  the  venti- 
ducts should  be  alt  brought  t4igether  into  one  general  tube  before  going  out  of  the 
roof.  One  good  tire  maintained  within  it  would  then  sutfice  for  the  whole  build- 
ing. But  this  arrangement  would  be  impracticable  if  the  warm-air  flues  were  to 
radiate  from  the  center,  and  the  ventiducts  be  phiced  at  the  extremities. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  take  the  other  method,  namely,  to  centralize  the 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  generate  the  heat  at  the  extremities.  This  is  done  by 
four  of  the  largest  size  furnaces,  two  being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  heat  Kent  inwards  towards  the  center.  This  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  tho 
hot  air  flues,  which  are  all  placed  in  the  i:orth  and  south  wal^of  the  several  apart- 
ments. The  ventiducts  being  at  the  opposite  ends  of  these  apartments,  all  occur 
in  the  walls  that  line  the  central  hall,  and  are  all  brought  together  into  one  large 
tube  or  duct  in  the  loft  This  tube,  which  is  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  is  equal 
in  ea|)acity  to  that  of  all  the  separate  duets  combined.  It  passes  out  ten  feet 
beyond  the  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by  one  <if  Emerson^  ventilating  caps,  with  a 
disc  of  about  ten  feet  diameter.  Into  this  large  tube  or  chamber,  ju.st  below  the 
rcKif,  a  ctiel  stove  is  intnxluced,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  hot  air  may  be  gener- 
ated, and  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  ascending  current  to  any  extent  that  ia 
desired. 

This  part  of  tho  arrangement  is  deemed  especially  important.  In  dear,  cold 
weather,  when  the  furnaces  arc  in  action,  and  a  current  of  warm  air  is  constantly 
setting  into  ime  extremity  of  an  apartment,  it  ia  not  diflieult  t<»  establish  and  main- 
tain an  ascending  exit  current  from  the  other  end.  The  air  is  forced  int4)  the 
▼entiduet  by  the  constant  pressure  from  the  other  end.  Moreover,  it  enters  the 
ventiduct  already  warmer  than  the  external  air.  The  ventiduct  itself  bi^comea 
warmed;  and  so  the  current,  once  e«tahlihlu*«l,  perpetuates  itself.  But  when  the 
furnaces  are  not  in  operation,  nothing:  of  this  sort  takes  pljice.  And  yet,  this  occurs 
prei'isi'ly  in  those  parts  of  the  year,  when  ventilation  in  a  school-room  is  moat 
nee<led,  viz. :  in  nn»dorate  weather,  when  it  is  not  warm  enough  to  open  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  en<mgh  to  maintain  a  tire.  At  ftuch  times,  the  8to\'e 
in  the  lo^.  acting  directly  and  powerfully  upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  times  create 
an  ascending  current,  sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  apart- 
ments, and  thereby  causing  fresh  air  to  enter  from  the  other  extremities.  Tlie 
position  of  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives  a  special  facility  for 
this  purpose,  when  the  furnacH*s  are  not  in  action.  The  windows,  at  such  times, 
take  the  place  of  llie  warm  air  flues  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fre^h  air. 

Tlie  following  atlditioiial  particulars  may  be  menti(»ned  in  regard  to  the  apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  fliios  are  all  niadi*  large,  both  those  for  the  ad- 
mission, and  th<»!»e  for  the  exit  of  the  air.  Tlie  dimensions  c»f  the  several  ducts  arc 
given  in  the  engravings.  In  the  large  lecture  r<.»om,  the  two  warm  air  fluids  have 
together  a  capacity  of  al>out  six  w^uare  feet ;  and  the  two  ventiducts  for  the  sjimo 
have,  together,  a  capacity  of  twelve  square  feet.  In  the  class-rooms,  which  are 
thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty-two,  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  one-sixth 
square  feet,  and  the  ventiducts  two  and  one-third  square  fei't.  In  all  the  nnnns, 
the  warm  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  as  near  as  p««ihle  to 
the  level  of  the  floor  ;  and  the  ordinary  opening  for  the  eseapt*  of  the  foul  air  is 
also  on  the  level  with  the  flcKir,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly 
the  lower  stratum  of  air,  in  which  the  pupil  is  Immersetl.  The  ventiducts  are  also 
supplied  with  openings  at  the  ceiling,  to  be  used,  not  in  ortlinarj*.  but  whenever 
needed,  to  get  rid  of  excessive  heat.  In  reckoning  the  advantacres  of  the  buiding, 
in  respect  to  pure  air.  esptn^ial  empha.sis  shi>uld  be  given  to  the  conmiendible  height 
of  the  ceilings.  Each  apartment  has  a  large  volume  of  air  at  its  disposal,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  its  floor ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  air  of  a  nxm\  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  is  much  more  rapidly  vitiated  than  that  of  one  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high. 
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The  Normil  School  of  Philadelphia  wni  inMitntcd  in  1848,  "fr 
training  of  fvmalo  teochen  of  the  public  scliuola,  in  ihooo  bmnchc?i  01  ■  gooa  J:^g- 
IMi  education,  nnd  in  aach  practical  eii-rciics  u  will  discipline  and  develop  the 
mind,  adorn  and  elevate  the  vbaroclcr,  insure  the  beat  mode  of  impartiiig  knowl- 
edge, eirtabliiih  BDiformity  in  IcacbiD);,  preveDt  frnitluB  eiperimcnts,  manifuld 
mistakci,  ond  irreparable  Ion  of  time,  with  alt  thoir  con»eqnelicc»  to  leaclier*  bbA 
nnpilB."     The  building  will  aecommoduls  )£>0  Normal  pupilt,  and  a  School  of 
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Fif .  3.    First  Floor. 


Fiff.  4.    Bkcoxd  Floor. 


Fig.  5.    Third  Floor. 
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Dedicatory  Exercises. 

The  opening  of  a  new  school-house  is  an  occasion  which  well  deserves 
a  public  and  joyful  coixunemoration.  Out  of  it  are  to  be  the  issues  of  life 
to  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  and  like  the  river  seen 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  nourished  ail  along  its  banks  trees 
whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  the  well-spring  of  all  iUi 
influences  should  be  a  spot  consecrated  by  religion.  In  prayer,  and  in 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the  Author  of  all  being, — in  song,  and 
hymn  and  anthem,  and  in  addresses,  from  those  whose  position  in  society 
will  command  the  highest  respect  for  any  object  in  whose  behalf  they 
may  speak,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  classes  of  the  community,,  of  pupils, 
and  teachers,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  old  and  young, — tlie  school- 
house  should  be  set  apart  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  of  the  children  who  will  be  gathered  within  its 
walls.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  these  occasions  are  thus  improved,  and  that 
so  many  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers,  scholars  and  statesmen  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  We  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  tuldresses,  at 
once  eloquent  and  practical,  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
new  school-houses,  and  we  shall  select  a  few,  not  for  their  superiority  to  the 
rest,  but  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  topics  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  are  introduced,  and  as  fitting  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
School  Architecture. 

School  Celebration  at  Salem,  Mass. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1842,  the  occasion  of  occupying  several  new 
school-houses,  was  marked  by  a  variety  of  interesting  exercises,  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Common  School  Journal  for  that  year. 
We  copy  the  addresses  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  of  G.  F.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Emerson  said, — 
"  I  congratulate  you,  my  young  friends,  on  this  happy  event     This 

fleasant  day  is  like  a  smile  of  Heaven  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  believe 
leaven  always  smiles  on  events  like  tliis.  Many  of  us  whom  you  see 
here  have  come  from  a  distance,  on  the  invitation  of  your  excellent  fiieud 
the  Mayor,  to  show  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  you,  and  in  what  has  been 
done  here  for  your  improvement  We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  look- 
ing over  the  buildings  prepared  for  your  use,  the  admirable  arrangements 
and  apparatus,  so  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  enjoyed  by  children 
in  your  position.  We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  of  the  lailhful  teachers 
tliat  are  provided  for  you,  and  the  excellent  plan  of  your  studies,  and  the 
excellent  regulations. 

Your  fatliers  and  friends  have  spared  no  pains  to  furnish  you  with  all 
the  best  means  and  opportunities  for  leurninff.  They  now  look  to  you  to 
do  your  part  All  that  they  have  done  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  you 
are  excited  to  exert  yourselves, — to  prove  yourselves  wortliy  of  these 
great  advantages. 

I  was  gratified,  in  looking  over  the  regulations,  to  see  tlie  course  marked 
out  for  you, — to  see  the  stress  laid  upon  the  great  substantials  of  a  good 
education, — to  see  the  prominent  place  given  to  that  most  useful  art,  thai 
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iiMwt  graceful  accomplishment,  reading.  You  cannot,  my  ytNm^  friend^ 
realize  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  gaining,  now!  in  the  biM 
ain^  of  your  life,  familiarly  and  perfectly,  the  single  power  oT  reatung 
distinctly,  naturally,  intelliffently,  with  taste  and  interest, — and  ofacqur* 
ing  a  love  for  reauing.  There  is  no  situation  in  life,  in  which  it  wiU  ooC 
prove  to  you  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure  and  highest  im iirovenienL 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year,  I  have  passed  by  the  shop 
of  a  diligent,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  have  ollen  seen  busy  at  h» 
trade,  witii  his  arms  bare,  hard  at  work.    His  industry  and  steadinen 
have  been  successful,  and  he  has  gained  a  competency.    But  he  still  re- 
mains wisely  devoted  to  his  trade.    During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at 
his  work,  or  chatting  with  his  neighbors.    At  night,  he  sits'  down  in  hit 
Darlor,  by  his  quiet  nreside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of  his  friends.     Aod 
he  has  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  that  any  man  in  New 
England  can  boast  of     William  H.  Prescott  goes  out  from  Boston,  and 
talks  witii  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Washington  Irving  coiDe» 
from  New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the 
adventurous  vovage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Holbw,  or 
the  tale  of  the  Broken 'Heart     Georfire  BancroR  sits  down  with  him,  and 
points  out  on  a  map,  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  America,  their  cir- 
cumstances and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early  history  of  liberty.    Jared 
Sparks  comes  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him  the  letters  of 
Washington,  and  makes  his  heart  glow  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  god- 
like man  for  the  cause  of  his  country.    Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetry, 
his  neighbor  Washington  Allston,  the  great  painter,  steps  in  aiui  tells 
him  a  story, — and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well, — or  repeats  to  him  lines  of 
poetry.     Bryant  comes,  with   his  sweet  wood-notes,   which   he  learnt 
amonjr  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.     And  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and 
son,  come,  the  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stirring  poetry,  the  other  to 
epcak  ol'  his  tico  years  bdhre  the  mast.    Or.  if  this  mechanic  is  in  a  spec- 
ulative mood,  Professor  Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the  changes 
tliat  have  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  flood  and  before ; 
or  Professor  Espy  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.     Nor  is  his 
acquaintance  confined  to  iiis  own  country.     In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends 
for  JSir  John  Herscliel  from  across  the  ocean,  and  he  comes  and  sits  down 
and  discourses  eloquently  upon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation, — of  all 
the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our  8i«rlit  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night 
Nor  is  it  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends 
come  to  visit  him  ;  but  across  tlie  darker  and  wider  ocean  of  time,  come  the 
wise  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit  down  by  his  table, 
arid  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.     That  eloauent 
blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beard  descending  to  his  j^irdle,  still  blind,  but 
still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him  ;  and,  as  he  HangaTmoHt  three  thousaml 
years  aijo  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wan- 
derinyrs  of  the  r*age  Ulysses.     The  iK)ct  of  the  human  heart  conies  from 
tiie  hanks  of  Avon,  an(l  the  poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house 
in  Wcstniinrtier ;  Burns  from  his  cotta)|;e  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  hi« 
dwelliiijL^  by  the  Tweed ;— and,  anytime  thrse  three  years  past,  may 
have  been  necn  hy  his  finisidi!  a  man  who  oui(ht  to  In?  a  hero  with  wduxjl- 
boys.  for  no  one  ever  ho  lelt  for  them;  a  man  whom  ho  many  of  your 
neighbors  in  Ponton  lately  strove  in  vain  to  Hre,— (/harhis  l)i(;kenH.     U\ 
tile  niids-t  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  h-atlirr-ilrrHMi-r  lives  a  happy  and 
reijptcted  life,  not  less  resiNTtcd,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy 
ambition  had  made  him  a  reprcHiMitative  in  CongrcMM,  or  ii  governor  of  a 
Stiitc;  and  the  more  rcMiMM'ied  and  happy  that  he  diwlainM  not  to  labor 
daily  in  hin  honr)rable  eallinjX. 

My  young  tritmdN,  this  in  no  fancy  nldMrh.     Many  who  hear  me  know 
as  well  as  1  do,  Thonuu  DowMe,  ihu  Irulher  <lri*MM('r  of  (yambridgeport. 
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and  many  have  seen  his  choice  and  beautiful  library.  But  I  supposo 
there  is  no  one  here  who  knows  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  in  his  early 
years  the  same  advantages,  but  who  aid  not  improve  them ; — who  never 
fi^oined  this  love  of  reading,  and  who  now,  in  consequence,  instead  of  liv- 
ing  this  happy  and  desirable  life,  wastes  his  evenings  in  low  company  at 
taverns,  or  dozes  them  away  by  his  own  fire.  Whicli  of  these  lives  will 
you  choose  to  lead  ?    They  are  both  before  you. 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  are  looking  forward  to  the  life  of  a  farmer, — a 
very  liapny  life,  if  it  be  well  spent  On  the  southern  side  of^  a  gently 
sloping  hill  in  Natick,  hot  far  from  the  place  where  may  be  still  standing 
the  last  wigwam  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  ;)ame,  in  a  comfortable 
farm-house,  lives  a  man  whom  I  sometimes  go  to  see.  I  find  him  with 
bis  farmer's  frock  on,  sometimes  at  the  plough-tail,  sometimes  handling 
the  hoe  or  the  axe ;  and  I  never  shake  his  hand,  hardened  by  honorable 
toil,  without  wishing  that  I  could  harden  my  own  poor  hands  by  his  side 
in  the  same  respectiible  employment.  I  go  out  to  look  with  him  at  trees, 
and  to  talk  about  them  ;  for  he  is  a  lover  of  trees,  and  so  am  I ;  and  he  ia 
not  unwilling,  when  I  come,  to  leave  his  work  for. a  stroll  in  the  woods. 
He  long  ago  learnt  tlie  language  of  plants,  and  thev  have  told  him  their 
history  and  their  uses.  He,  again,  is  a  reader,  and  has  collected  about 
him  a  set  of  friends,  not  so  numerous  as  our  Iriend  Dowse,  nor  of  just  the 
same  character,  but  a  goodly  number  of  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
ones ;  and  he  finds  lime  every  day  to  enjoy  their  company.  His  winter 
evenings  he  spends  with  them,  and  in  repeating  exi)eriments  wliich  the 
chemises  and  philosophers  have  made.  He  leads  a  liiippy  hfe.  Time 
never  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an  involun- 
tary res[  ecL 

On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  down  by  the  coast,  lived,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  farmer  of  a  far  different  character.  He  had  been  what  is  called  fortu- 
nate in  business,  and  had  a  beautiful  farm  and  garden  in  the  country,  and 
a  house  in  town.  Chancing  to  pass  by  his  place,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  stopped  to  see  him.  And  i  could  not  but  congratulate  him  on  hav- 
ing so  delightful  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  in.  But  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  was  lieartily  tired  of  it,  and  that  he  longed  to  go  back  to 
Boston.  I  found  I  hat  he  knew  nothing  about  his  trees,  of  which  he  had 
jfiany  fine  ones, — for  it  was  an  old  place  he  had  bought, — nor  of  the  plants 
in  his  ^rden.  He  had  no  books,  and  no  taste  for  them.  His  time  hung 
like  a  ourden  on  him.  He  enjoyed  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  wealth.  It 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him  if  he  could  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
change places  with  his  hired  men,  and  dig  in  his  garden  for  his  gardener, 
or  plough  the  field  for  his  ploughman.  He  went  from  country  to  town 
and  from  town  to  country,  and  died,  at  last,  weary  and  sick  of  life.  Yet 
he  was  a  kind  man,  and  might  have  been  a  happy  one  but  for  a  single 
misfortune  ;  he  had  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading.  The  love  oi*  reading  is 
a  blessing  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  course  of  life ; — not  less  to  the  merchant 
and  sailor  than  to  the  mechanic  and  farmer.  What  was  it  but  a  love  of 
reading  which  made  of  a  merchant's  apprentice,  a  man  whom  many  of 
you  have  seen  and  all  have  heard  of,  the  truly  great  and  learned 
Bowditch  ? 

Our  friends  the  young  ladies  may  not  think  this  which  I  have  said 
exactly  suited  to  them.  But  to  you,  my  young  friends,  even  more  than 
to  your  brothers,  it  is  important  now  to  acquire  a  talent  for  reading  well, 
and  a  taste  for  reading.  I  say  more  important^  for,  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  you  will  need  it  more  than  they.  They  are  more  independent 
of  this  resource-  They  have  their  shops,  and  farms,  and  counting-houses 
to  go  to.  They  are  daily  on  change.  They  gg  abroad  on  the  ocean. 
The  sphere  of  woman,  her  place  of  nonor,  is  home,  her  own  fireside,  the 
eares  of  her  own  family.    A  well-educated  woman  is  a  sun  in  this  spherei 
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shedding  around  her  the  light  of  intelligence,  the  warmth  of  love  and 
happiness. 

And  by  a  well-educated  woman  I  do  not  mean  merely  one  who  has  ac- 
quired ancient  and  Ibreign  hin^ages.  or  curious  or  striking  accomplish- 
ments. I  mean  a  woman  who.  riavin^  left  school  with  a  firmly-fixed  love 
of  reading,  has  employed  tlie  goldcnleisure  of  her  youth  in  reading  the 
best  English  books,  such  as  shall  prepare  her  for  her  duties.  All  the  best 
books  ever  written  are  in  English,  either  original  or  translated ;  and  in 
this  richest  and  best  lifcrature  of  the  world  she  may  find  enough  to  pre- 
pare her  lor  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  mere  talent  of  read- 
mg  well,  simply,  gracefully, — what  a  beautiful  accomplishment  it  is  in 
woman !  How  many  weary  and  otherwise  heavy  hours  have  I  had 
charmed  into  pleasure  by  this  Uilcnt  in  a  female  friend.  But  1  8|>eak  of 
tlie  higher  acquisition,  the  natural  and  usual  consequence  of  this,  a  taste 
for  reading.     This  will  give  a  woman  a  world  of  resources. 

It  gives  her  tlie  oracles  of  God.  These  will  be  ever  near  her ; — nearest 
to  her  hand  when  she  wakes,  and  last  from  her  hand  when  she  retires  to 
sleep.  And  what  stores  of  wisdom,  for  this  world  and  for  a  higher,  will 
she  gain  from  this  volume !  This  will  enable  her  to  form  her  own  char- 
acter and  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
has  confessed  his  obligations  to  his  mother.  To  her  is  committed  the 
whole  Ibrmation  of  the  character. — mind,  heart,  and  body,  at  the  most 
imporUmt  period  of  life.  How  necessiiry.  then,  is  it  that  she  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  hiws  of  the  body  and  the  mind  !  and  how  can 
she  get  it  but  by  reading  ?  If  you  gain  only  this,  what  an  uns|)eakable 
blessing  will  your  education  be  to  you  ! 

1  need  not,  rny  young  friends,  speak  of  the  other  acquisitions  you  may 
make. — of  writing,  which  places  triendsin  the  remotest  parts  of  tJie  world 
side  by  side. — or  of  calculation,  the  very  basis  of  justice  and  honesty. 

The  acquisitions  you  may  make  will  depend  chiefly  on  yourselves. 
You  will  find  your  teachers  ready  to  lead  you  on  to  higher  studies  when- 
ever you  are  prepared  to  go. 

These  e.Kcellent  establishments  are  emphatically  yours.  They  are 
rai.^od  for  your  good  ;  and.  as  we  your  seniors  pass  away, — and  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  passed, — these  buildings  will  become  your  property, 
aiul  your  children  will  fill  the  seats  you  now  occupy.  Consider  them 
your.*^.  then,  to  enjoy  and  profit  by,  but  not  yours  to  waste.  Let  it  be 
your  pride  to  preserve  them  uninjured,  unmarred  by  the  mischievous 
Knives  and  pencils  of  vulgar  children.  Unite  for  this  pur|X)se.  Consider 
an  injury  done  to  these  buildings  as  an  injury  done  to  yourselves. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  depend  on  you.  of  more  importance 
than  any  I  have  spoken  of     I  mean  the  tone  of  character  which  shall 

r)revail  in  these  schools.     Your  teachers  will  be  happy  to  treat  you  as 
liich-niinded  and  generous  children.     Show  ihat  you  can  be  so  treated  ; 
that  you  are  such. 

Let  ine  congratulate  you  upon  tlie  happy  auspices  of  the  name  of  him 
under  whom,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  enliijhtened  and  patriotic 
as."5ociates,  this  momentous  change  in  your  sc1uk)1  system  has  been 
ell'ected. — a  name  which  is  borne  oy  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  Massachusetts.  It  will 
depend  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  make  the  schools  of  Salem,  equally,  or 
Btitl  more  distinguished,  among  those  of  tlie  State." 

Mr.  Thayer  said. — 

Children :  i  did  not  expect  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you.  on  this  most  joyful  occasion ;  for  it  was  not  till  I  met  your  re- 
spected Mayor,  an  hour  ago,  at  the  beautiful  school-house  we  have  just 
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led,  that  I  received  an  invitation  to  do  so.    You  will  not,  therefo.e,  antici- 

Eate  a  studied  discourse,  or  any  thing  particularly  interesting.  Devoted, 
owever,  as  my  life  is,  and  has  long  been,  to  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  young  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  I  shall,  without  further  pre- 
Buse,  imagine  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  own  school,  and  talk  familiarly  to 
you  as  I  would,  and  do,  to  them. 

And  allow  me  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those  of  your  other  friends 
for  the  ample,  beautiful,  and  convenient  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  for  you,  in  the  school-houses  of  this  city ;  and  especially  in  the  new 
one  we  have  just  examined.  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  superior  in  almost 
every  respect  tu  any  public  school-house  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the 
United  States.  It,  with  others  in  the  city,  has  cost  vour  fathers  and 
friends  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  nave  cheerfully  expended  as  a 
means  of  making  yoM  wise  and  good.  But  you  have  incurred  a  great 
debt  to  them,  wluch  you  can  never  repay  while  you  are  children,  but 
must  endeavor  to  do  it  to  your  children,  when  you  shall  become  men  and 
women,  and  take  the  place  of  your  parents  in  the  world.  But  before  tiiat 
period,  you  can  do  something.  Now,  immediately  on  entering  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  precious  privileges  extended  to  you,  you  can  acknowl- 
edge the  debt,  evince  the  gratitude  you  feel,  not  by  words^  but  deeds; — 
by,  (to  use  an  expression  well  understood  bv  all  children,)  ^  being  good? 
1 08, — by  *  being  good  and  doing  good ;' — by  obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers ;  by  kindness  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  young  friends 
and  companions  \  by  fidelity  in  duty,  at  home  and  at  school ;  by  the  prac- 
tice of  honesty  and  truth  at  all  times ;  by  refraining  from  the  use  ol  pro- 
fane and  indecent  language ;  by  keeping  the  mind  and  heart  free  Irum 
every  thing  impure.  These  are  the  means  in  your  own  hands.  Fail  not 
to  U£e  them ;  and  although  they  will  in  fact  oe  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  .obligation  for  the  boon  you  possess,  your  friends  will  con- 
sider themselves  well  repaid  for  all  tiiey  have  done  for  you.  It  is  from 
such  conduct  that  the  teacher's,  as  well  as  the  father's,  richest  reward 
and  highest  satisfaction  are  derived.  To  see  tiie  beloved  objects  o^  our 
care  and  instruction  appreciating  our  labors,  and  improving  in  all  that  is 
good  and  useful,  under  our  manao^eroent,  affords  the  greatest  happiness, 
lightens  the  heavy  load  of  toil,  relieves  the  aching  head,  and  revives  tlie 
fainting  spirit. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  danger  to  which  you, — to  which  all  the 
young, — are  especially  exposed.  I  mean  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
Example  is  omnipotent  Its  force  is  irresistible  to  most  minds.  We  are 
all  swayed  more  or  less,  by  others.  Others  are  swayed  by  us.  And  this 
process  is  continually  going  on,  even  though  we  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  it  ourselves.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  choosing  good  com- 
panions, and  flying  from  tlie  bad.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  be  in  vain 
'  for  your  friends  to  give  you  wise  counsel,  or  for  you  to  form  good  resolu- 
lions.  '  Who  can  touch  pitch  and  be  clean  V  You  will  resemble  those 
with  whom  you  associate.  You  will  catch  their  words,  their  manners, 
their  habits.  Are  they  pure,  you  will  be  pure.  Are  they  depraved,  tliey 
will  corrupt  you.  Be  it  a  rule  with  you.  then,  to  avoid  those  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  practices  that  you  woulcf  be  unwilling  your  most  respected 
friends  should  know,  and  regulate  your  own  conduct  by  the  same 
standard. 

I  would  particularly  caution  you  against  beginnings.  It  is  \hQ  first  step 
that  is  the  dangerous  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  if  you  were  to  ascend 
tlie  highest  mountain,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  step  at  a  time,  and  if  the 
first  were  not  taken,  the  summit  could  never  be  reached.  But,  one  suc- 
cessfully aiHJomplished,  the  next  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
equally  and  I'atally  sure  is  the  doxcnward  track  to  crime  and  misery !  If 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  what  human  power  can 
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wave  U8  from  destruction  ?  This  danger,  too,  is  increased  by  the  feelinff 
of  security  we  indulge,  when  we  say,  ^  It  is  only  a  little  thing ;  we  shaU 
never  commit  any  great  fault ;' — not  remembering  that  nothing  stands 
still  in  life,  in  character,  any  more  than  in  the  material  universe.  We 
must  be  going  forward  or  backward;  up,  towards  improvement  and 
glory, — or  down,  towards  infamy  and  woe !  Every  thinsj  accumulates, 
according  to  its  kind ;  though  it  begins  small,  like  the  snowball  you  hold  in 
your  hand,  it  becomes,  as  you  roll  it  on  the  ground  before  you.  larger  at 
every  revolution,  till,  at  last,  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  move  it  at  all. 

I  will  illustrate  tliis  by  a  sad  case  which  has  recently  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton. But  Hrst,  I  wish  to  interest  you  in  something  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
io  connection  with  the  faithful  peHbrmance  of  duty. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  things  that  you  should  do,  to  show  your  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  and  1  should  like  to 
dwell  on  each  one  of  them  separately ;  but  I  shall  have  time  only  to  speak 
of  one.  It  is,  however,  among  the  most  important  I  allude  to  speaking 
the  truth, — the  most  substantial  foundation  of  moral  character.  It  has  in- 
numerable advantages,  one  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing story :  — 

Petrarch,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  secured  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  whose 
iamily  he  resided  in  his  youth,  by  his  candor  and  strict  regard  to  truth. 

A  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  this  nobleman,  which 
was  caiTied  so  far,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms.  The  cardinal  wished  to 
know  the  foundation  of  the  affair ;  and,  calling  all  his  people  before  him, 
he  required  each  one  to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  Gospels,  to 
declare  the  whole  truth.  None  were  exempt  Even  the  cardinal's 
brotlier  submitted  to  it  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to  take 
the  oath,  the  airdinal  closed  the  book,  and  said,  *  As  for  you^  Petrarch, 
your  WORD  is  sii/ficient  P 

What  more  delightful  reward  could  have  been  presented  to  the  feelings 
of  tlie  noble  youth  than  this,  from  his  friend,  his  master,  and  one  of  tlie 
highci^t  dignitaries  of  the  church  ?  Nothing  but  the  peaceful  whispers  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  could  have  given 
him  more  heart-felt  satisfaction.  Who  among  you  would  not  De  a 
Petrarch?  and,  in  this  respect,  which  of  you  couTd  not  7 

While,  then,  I  would  hold  up  lor  imitation  tliis  beautiful  example,  I 
would  present  a  contrast  as  a  warning  to  you. 

There  is  now  confined  in  the  Boston  jail  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who,  for  the  previous  six  years,  had  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
vice  and  crime,  until  last  October,  when  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  confinement  within  the  cold  damp  cell  of  a  glcwmy  nrison, 
for  at;tn*avated  theft     In  his  own  written  account  of  his  life,  which  1  have 


-on' 


seen,  he  says  that  he  began  his  wretched  course  by  i)luying  truant  from 
school.  His  second  step  was  lying,  to  conceal  it  itlle,  and  destitute  of 
any  fixed  purpose,  he  fell  in  company  with  others,  guilty  like  himself,  of 
whom  he  learned  to  steal,  and  to  use  indecent  and  profane  languagt*.  He 
Bougiit  the  worst  boys  he  could  find.  He  became  a  gambler,  a  friHiuenter 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  engaged  in  various  other  corrupt  and 
sinful  practices.  At  length,  becomii\g  IxtKl  in  his  dishonesty,  he  robbed 
the  jKJst-office  of  letters  contiiining  very  considerable  ^ums  ol  money,  and 
was  soon  detected  and  condemned.  If  you  were  to  visit  that  abode  of 
misery,  you  might  otlen  see  the  boy's  brokeu-heartinl  ujolher,  weepm^p. 
and  sobbing,  and  groaning,  at  the  iix>n  grating  of  his  solitary  cell,  as  u 
shti  would  sink  on  the  flinty  floor,  and  die  !  *  And  all  tliis,'  (to  use  the 
boy's  own  words,)  'comes  from  playing  truant!' 

Look,  then,  my  young  friends,  on  Uiesc  two  pictun»s,— both  taken  fixMO 
life. — and  tell  me  which  you  like  boat  \  and  whidi  of  Uie  two  charoctei s 
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you  propose  to  imitate.  Will  you  be  young  Petrarchs,  or  will  you  adopt 
the  course  of  the  unfortunate  boy  in  Boston  jail  ?  They  are  both  before 
you.  If  yoa  would  be  like  the  former,  begin  right.  Kesist  temptatior 
to  wronn^-doing,  with  all  your  might  Let  no  one  entice  you  from  the 
way  which  conscience  pointa  out 

This  precept  is  applicable  to  all, — to  both  sexes  and  every  age.  Let 
me.  tlien,  I  pray  you,  when  1  shall  inquire,  herealler.  respecting  the  habits 
anu  characters  of  the  children  of  the  Public  Schoola  of  Salem,  have  the 
satisfaction  to  hear,  that  the  instructions  of  this  occasion  made  an  impres- 
sion on  their*  minds  favorable  to  truth  and  duty,  which  subsequent  time 
could  never  efface. 


Dbdication  op  thb  New  School-housb  i:f  Pawtucket,  October  31, 1640 
Addrbsi  of  Prbsidbxt  Watuind,  of  Bkown  Umivkesitt. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting,  both  to  the  philanthropist  and 
to  the  political  economist,  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  village  as  this,  the 
abode  of  wealth,  civilization  and  refinement  We  find  ourselves,  as  we 
look  upon  it  unconsciously  reverting  to  the  period,  not  very  remote,  when 
this  whole  region  was  a  desert     Thick  forests  covered  all  these  hills,  and 

Eressed  down  even  to  the  water's  brink.  This  river  rushed  over  its  rocky 
ed.  or  tumbled  down  its  precipitous  ledges,  unnoticed  by  tlie  eye  of 
civilized  man.  A  few  savages  from  time  to  time,  erected  their  transient 
wigwams  upon  its  banks,  as  the  season  of  hunting  or  fishing  attracted 
them,  and  they  alone  disputed  the  claim  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  this 
beautiful  domain.  The  products  of  all  tliis  region  were  a  scanty  and  pre-  . 
carious  p.isturage  for  game,  a  few  canoe  loads  of  fish,  and,  it  may  be.  a 
few  hundred  pounds  oi  venison.  Whatever  else  the  earth  produced,  fell 
and  perished  ungathered.  Age  after  age,  beheld  this  annual  wasre. 
Here  was  the  earth  with  all  its  capabilities.  Here  were  the  waters  with 
all  their  unexpended  powers.  But  here  ^vas  no  man  whose  intellect  hjid 
been  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  Here  was  neilhiT  continuous  in- 
dustry, nor  even  frugal  forethought  Hence  there  could  be  no  progress 
All  things  continuedas  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

About  two  hundred  years  since,  the  first  civilizecfman  cast  his  eyes 
over  this  beautiful  landscape.  He  brought  with  him  the  arts  and  tlie 
science  of  the  older  world,  and  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of 
that  part  of  our  country,  since  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  labors  of 
agriculture  soon  began  to  work  their  magic  changes.  Tke  forest  wi\8 
felled,  the  soil  was  tilled,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  precarious  products  of 
the  uncultivated  field,  rich  harvests  of  grain  waved  over  these  plains. 
The  beasts  of  the  forest  retired,  and  the  animals  given  by  the  Creator 
to  aid  us  in  our  toil,  occupied  their  place.  Instead  of  the  graceful  deer, 
the  clumsy  moose,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  ravenous  panther,  these 
fields  were  covered  with  the  lowing  herds,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  labori- 
ous ox.  and  the  horse,  in  all  latitudes  the  faithful  servant  of  man. 

This  was  a  great  and  glorious  transformation.  From  the  moment  that 
a  civilized  man  first  thrust  his  spade  into  this  earth,  or  here  yoked  his 
oxen  to  the  plouffh,  the  sleep  of  ages  was  broken,  and  the  reign  of  pro- 
gress commenced.  From  this  moment  the  darkness  had  begun  to  pass 
away,  and  the  sun  was  dispersing  that  night,  which,  since  tlie  deluge, 
ad  brooded  over  this  land.  From  that  auspicious  beginning,  all  the 
means  of  happiness  that  the  eye   beholds,  have  proceeded.     Acre  after 
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has  been  reclaimed  from  barrenness.  Every  variety  of  product  baa 
been  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  earth 
iiiost  kindly.  The  smoky  wigwam  gave  place  to  the  log  house,  aiul  this 
in  turn,  to  the  convenient  ^rm-house,  or  the  sUitcIy  mansion.  And  Uiu< 
another  portion  of  tlie  eartn  was  added  to  the  area  of  Anglo- Sa.Kon  civili- 
zation. 

But  still  the  river,  to  which  all  the  distinctive  prosperity  of  this  region 
owes  its  origin,  ran.  as  it  ever  had  ran.  to  utter  waste.     This  mighty  and 
most   productive  means  of  wealth,  remained    wholly  unemployed.     A 
mine  richer  tlian  that  of  gold,  was  yet  unwrought.     It  was  a  mine  ofme- 
chanical  power^  instead  o'C'metalhc  treasure^  and  let  me  add,  a  mine  of 
incalculably  greater  value.     At   last  it  was  discovered,  ttiat  this  little 
river,  falling  over  its  innumerable  ledges,  could  do  tlie  labor  of  many 
thousand  men.    An  accomplished  manufacturer,'^  from  England,  whose 
name  has  made  this  village  one  o^  tlic  most  renowned  spots  in  our  coun- 
try, came  among  us,  and  applied  the  power  of  this  water-fall  to  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton.     Who  can  measure  the  results  of  this  one 
grand  experiment?     We  hear  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the   defeat  of 
armies,  tlie  ciipture  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  fleets;  but  what  achieve- 
ment of  war  was  ever  of  such  importance  to  a  people,  as  that  which  was 
accomplished,  when  that  wheel  made  its  first  revolution,  and  the  first 
thread  of  cotlori  was  here,  in  this  very  village,  spun  by  i^^ater  power? 
From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  general  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  and  that  of  cotton  in  particular.     From  that  mo- 
ment, every  fall  of  water  Uiroughout  our  land  became  a  most  valuable 
possession.     From  that  moment,  this  noble  natural  agent  began,  every- 
where, to  fabricate  garments  for  our  people.      From  that  moment  all  the 
labor,  of  every  age,  throughout  New  England,  could  be  profiuibly  em- 
ployed.    From  that  moment  it  was  certain  that  capital  to  any  amount 
could  readily  find  investment.     The  rich  proceeds  of  one  manufactory 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  similar  one  by  the  side  of  it.     As  one  branch 
of  manufactures   began  to  supply  the   demand  of  the  nation,  another 
branch  was  established.     Thus  we  are  every  year  adding  millions  to  this 
form  of  investment,  and  employing  addition:il  thousands  of  hands  in  this 
mode  of  industry.     We  are  entering  into  generous  and  successtul  ri^'aiiy 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.     Already  many  of  our  cottons  are  preferred 
to  theirs  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     Soon,  other  branches  of  our  man- 
ufactures will  be  brought  to  equal  perfection.      Nay,  1  anticipate  the 
time  when  we,  in  this  countr)'.  under  a  system  of  generous  reo;procity, 
shall  supply  the  continent  and  England  liersell'  with  all  those  artidtik 
for  the  labrication  of  which  we  have  special  advantages. 

But  tliis  chain  of  events  by  no  means  ceases  herv.  Year  ai'^.er  year 
every  branch  of  manufactures  is  incrv;\sing  its  meansv  atw  d;i»uabutitt^ 
the  proceeds  of  its  labor  over  every  jK\rt  ot*our  kuwi  Whervw-r  a  t?«bric 
is  sent,  it  is  exchanged,  in  some  fonn.  tlv  the  pcvHiuoUHw  ol'  that  regwu 
in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  common  me«.uis  K^  acwKU^>«*isi\::'^  these 
mutual  and  increasing  exchanges;  so^hi  bexwiue  uttefiy  ::ujK:e\;uA:e :  nwre 
elficient  modes  of  transportation  mu$t  frvKtx  t^^^^sw:)*  be  u;vvu:t\i.  The 
business  of  the  country  aiuld  not  be  CArrwvl  vv\  wf-^ixil  '^.eta     VHir 


ijHtal 
tlius  the  means  of  traivsp^vniu):  tt^^'  tUbcvc*  a;  Uc  i*ras4  cv'ts*.  Are  At 


*  Mr.  SUtcr  his  evm  »  h  tN<fv  0;*  •♦♦  •.»    V^  ^•■v  !'.x=«:   %.*\>  ^-'iri  ,-k  ct   *i  »>■*  cvtiarrr — 
that  wtiioii  lir  v'-r\»>  !•.>»•♦  t^.*      .•»•»  i.v  »/»i   ••     >      ,-.•••,«   't»a- ••#:*»■• '!;•!>      H^ -■>«.aJ«sn«ii 

SUSUi'Uil  ll  \V;U»,.)   JU  U»C«.i  ^v^s.t,^. 
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prcm'ded.  Here  is,  then,  another  mode  created,  of  advantageous  invest- 
ment. By  means  of  internal  improvement,  the  market  of  every  producer 
is  indefinitely  extended,  he  also  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  this  very 
investment,  by  \Vhich  his  market  is  thus  exte^^ed,  and,  at  the  same  time 
tlie  consumer  receives  whatever  he  purchares  at  a  cheaper  rate  aiul  in 
greater  perfection.  Thus,  as  we  always  observe,  under  the  goverriment 
of  God.  a  real  benefit  to  one  is  a  benefit  to  all.  And  hence  we  learn, 
that  to  attempt  to  secure  exclusive  advantages  to  ourselves,  is  always 
abor  lost.  Nothing  can  be  a  real  benefit  to  us,  that  is  not  a  real  benefit 
also  to  our  neighbors. 

And  the  illustration  of  all  that  I  have  said,  is  manifest  every  where 
around  us.  We  behold  hoyv  every  other  art  has  clustered  around  the  art 
of  transforming  cotton  into  clothing.  We  see  how  one  esmblishment  has 
been  the  seed  that  has  produced  a  multitude  of  those  that  resemble  it. 
You  see  how  manufactures  have  given  rise  to  internal  improvements ; 
bow  the  spindle  has  cut  through  the  mountains,  and  filled  up  the  valleys 
and  graded  the  road,  and  stretched  from  city  lo  city  the  iron  rail.  You 
see  how  loth  these  inseparable  friends  are  to  be  parted  from  each  other. 
The  region  of  manufactures  is  the  region  of  railroads.  And  you  per- 
ceive, as  the  iron  road  that  passes  through  this  village,  pursues  its  way 
toward  the  west,  how  it  winds  along  through  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
stone,  greeting  every  village  and  waking  every  hamlet  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity. 

All  this  you  readily  perceive.  You  must  be  astonished  yourselves, 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  capital  which  a  single  life  time  has 
added  to  the  resources  of  this  village,  and  the  country  m  its  immediate 
vicinity.  But  while  we  exult  in  the  large  measure  of  prosperity  with 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us,  it  may  not  be  uninstruc- 
tive  to  inquire,  in  what  ways  have  these  blessings  been  improved?  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  almost  all  this  capital  has  been  invested  in 
procuring  for  ourselves,  the  means  of  physical  happiness?  We  erect 
houses,  and  we  render  them  spacious,  warm,  and  commodious.  We  furnish 
them  with  every  means  of  physical  luxury.  We  spread  carpets  for  our 
feet  We  stretch  ourselves  on  couches  of  down.  We  temper  tlie  at- 
mosphere at  our  will.  We  clothe  ourselves  with  vestments  wrought  in 
every  clime,  and  bjr  people  of  every  hue  and  language.  We  vary  our 
dress  with  every  fashion.  We  load  our  tables  with  luxuries  imported 
f*^m  the  tropics  or  the  poles;  we  vex  sea  and  land  for  new  viands  to  stim- 
ulate our  palates,  already  saturated  with  abundance.  We  please  our- 
selves with  every  form  of  equipage,  and  tax  tire  ingenuity  of  every  arti- 
san, that  we  may  be  enabled  to  roll  from  place  to  place  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  motion.  But  why  need  I  proceed  to  specify  any  further.  We 
all  perceive,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  is  in  expenditures  of  this  kind, 
that  almost  all  the  expenses  of  living  are  incurred. 

But  if  this  be  true,  must  there  not  be  some  grievous  error  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduct?  Can  this  be  a  wise  mode  of  expenditure  for  intel- 
li^nt  and  immortal  beings  ?  In  all  that  I  have  here  recited,  is  there  any 
thing  in  which,  on  principle,  we  have  excelled.  (  excuse  the  homehness  of 
the  illustration,)  the  Beaver  tliat  once  inhabited  these  streams?  The 
thoughtful  animal  expended  all  the  treasures  of  his  intellect  or  instinct, 
in  rendering  his  dwelling  commodious;  and  he  accomplished  it.  Have  we 
not  done  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  Has  not  all  the  expenditure  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  been  consumed  for  the  convenience  of  the  physical, 
the  perishable, the  material?  Might  not  all  this  have  been  done,  had  we 
no  consciousness  of  an  immortal  spirit  ? 

But  God  has  made  us  immortat  He  has  given  to  us  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence. Each  one  of  us  possesses  a  priceless  mind.  We  are  endowed  with 
reason  to  discover  truth,  imagination  to  form  conceptions  of  the  beautiful 
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and  the  grand,  tuste  to  delight  in  all  that  is  lovely  or  glorious,  and  con* 
science  by  which  we  are  allied  to  God  the  Father  of  ail,  and  the  holy 
and  blef«ed  throughout  the  univerRC.  It  is  by  the  poesessbn  of  thess 
powers,  tliat  man  daiins  precedence  over  the  brute,  ft  is  by  the  cultiva* 
tbn  of  these,  that  we  have  become  more  powerful  than  the  savage,  who 
once  dwell  where  we  now  dwell.  It  is  by  the  use  of  Uiese  powers,  that 
all  the  wonders  of  art  have  been  wrought,  which  we  now  behold  around 
us.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  must  certainly  be  true  that  this,  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  is  by  far  the  most  deserving  of  attention,  and  that  in  the 
cultivation  ot  this  portion  of  our  nature,  we  can  in  the  most  appropriate 
manner  invest  our  capital. 

But  while  this  is  evident,  does  our  practice  correspond  with  these  well 
established  principles?  We  liberally  expend  our  substance  to  preserve 
our  bodies  in  health,  and  to  cultivate  in  our  children  the  full  development 
of  every  power,  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  every  grace.  But  do 
we  bestow  proportionate  labor  in  developing  every  spiritual  faculty,  and 
protecting  the  immortal  part  from  the  spreading  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, and  Uie  wasting  results  of  evil  habit ?  We  expend  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary in  furnishing  our  tables  with  every  thing  that  may  be  desired  for 
the  sustentation  of  wSe  body.  Where  is  there  the  man  among  us,  who 
would  not  blush  to  be  considered  an  illiberal  provider  for  tlie  wants  of  his 
household  ?  but  is  any  man  ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  has  made  no  pro* 
vision  for  tlic  spiritual  appetites  of  his  children?  W^ho  of  us  would  per- 
mit tainted  or  unwholesome  food  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  or  placed 
upon  his  table?  and  yet  is  not  intellectual  food  of  the  most  questionable 
character,  daily  re. id  in  the  houses  of  many  of  our  most  excellent  citi- 
zens? Who  IS  ;i8hamed  to  declare,  that  he  has  no  libiary  in  his  house, 
or  that,  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  books  that 
are  read  by  his  family,  are  useful  or  deleterious  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  know  that  the  youthful  mind  is  destitute  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  is  strongly  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  im- 
proper habiu.  Every  one  knows  tliat  a  child  needs  instruction,  and  that 
the  labor  of  giving  it  instruction  should  be  devolved  upon  those  only, 
who  are  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  to  impart  it  The  parent 
can  rarely  do  this  for  himself.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  teaches 
us,  that  it  can  be  much  more  successfully  done  by  some  one  who  will  de- 
vote his  whole  attention  to  it  But,  now,  let  us  look  over  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods, and  observe  how  very  small,  until  quite  lately,  has  been  the 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  education  ol  our  youth.  Compare  it 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  investment  and  you  at  once  perceive 
how  small  is  its  relative  amount  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  which 
passes  within  a  stone's-  throw  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
Xlany  of  vou  and  your  fellow  citizens,  subscribed  for  its  stock.  You  did 
wisely.  It  will,  I  presume,  raise  the  value  of  every  form  of  property 
here.  Land  will  sell  for  a  better  price.  You  will  thus  become  directly 
connected  with  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  with  the  whole  oi'  the  East 
and  West;  and  you  can,  at  very  litde  expense  of  transportation,  ex- 
change productions  with  the  remotest  extremities  of  our  country.  This 
is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  your  former  means  of  communication, 
and  you  are  willing  to  invest  your  capital  in  the  etfort  to  secure  it  But 
suppose  you  had  been  assessed  to  an  equal  amount,  in  order  to  P"'^*^® 
tlie  means  of  education;  suppose  you  had  been  called  upon  to  subscribe 
the  same  sum  in  aid  of  an  etlbrt  to  give  to  the  youth  of  this  village  the 
best  educiition  in  New  England,  would  you  not  have  considered  the 
demand  excessive  ?  Would  you  have  believed  that  you  could  possibly 
have  paid  it  ?  Yet,  1  ask,  is  not  the  education  of  your  children  as  impor- 
tant an  object  as  the  improvement  of  your  means  of  transportaUon? 
Suppose  you  were  to  unite  in  such  an  eflbrt,  would  not  the  amount  ol 
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which  I  have  gpoken  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  t!ie  result,  the  giving  to 
your  children  the  best  education  in  New  England.  Is  it  not  evident,  then, 
that  we  bestow  upon  the  means  of  education,  an  attention  very  much 
less  than  they  deserve  ? 

1  have  spoken  in  this  manner  as  though  I  were  addressing  you  in  par- 
ticular. But  this  is  not  what  I  intend.  I  speak  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which,  until  lately,  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  here  in  this  State, 
and  throughout  New  England.  I  know  as  well  as  you,  that  you  have 
not  been  specially  behind  hand  in  this  matter.  You  have  always  been 
prepared  to  do  your  part,  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of 
education  amongst  us.  I  have,  however,  alluded  to  these  facts  and  have 
pescnted  these  parallels,  that  you  maybe  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree 
m  which  we  have  erred,  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  our  income 
which  is  due  to  the  cause  of  education. 

1  greatly  rejoice,  however,  that  indications  of  decided  improvement  in 
this  respect,  are  visible  every  where  around  us.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
several  years  past,  no  subject  has  appealed  with  greater  success  to  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  her  citizens.  One  of  her  most  giiled  and 
eloquent  sons  has  consecrated  his  life  to  this  noble  cause,  and  uie  results 
of  his  efforts  have  become  every  where  apparent  Nor  have  we  of  Rhode 
Island  been  wholly  wanting  to  ourselves  in  this  good  work.  Although  for 
many  years  the  people  were  indifferent  to  their  true  interests  in  this  re- 
spect, yet.  when  they  came  to  its  importance,  they  pursued  it  with  a 
manly  steadfastness  and  a  far-seeing  liberality,  which  would  do  honor  to 
any  community  in  our  country.  The  school  system  of  Providence  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  second  to  none  in  the  land,  in  excellence  and  efEciencv. 
The  people  in  all  our  districts,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  are  seeic- 
mg  to  know  the  best  means  of^  promoting  the  thorough  education  of  their 
children ;  they  are  building  school-houses  on  the  best  models  that  can  be 
presented  to  them,  and  are  raising  money,  with  annually  increasing  lib- 
erality, for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  results  most  perfectly. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Pawtuckel,  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  enlightened  zeal  which  you  have  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject. From  this  village,  first  went  forth  the  impulse  which  called  into 
existence  the  most  important  manutacturing  interest  in  this  country.  It 
is  meet  that  as  you  have  taught  us  how  to  supply  our  external,  you  should 
teach  us  how  to  supply  our  internal  wants.  You  have  taught  us  how 
we  may  clothe  our  bodies,  it  is  well  that  you  should  teach  us  how  to  cul- 
tivate, and  strengthen,  and  ennoble  our  minds.  You  have  intended  to 
render  this  school-house  a  model  for  your  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  emulation,  and  we  thank  you  for  it. 
We  hope  that  every  village  and  district  in  the  State  will  imitate  your 
example. 

I  am  delighted  to  observe  that,  in  all  your  arrangements,  you  have  in 
this  matter  act^d  with  wise  and  thoughtful  hberality.  Instead  of  put- 
finor  your  scliooi-house  out  of  sight,  in  an  inconvenient  and  unheal 
puo.i^on.  you  have  placed  it  on  an  eminence,  in  a  desirable  locality,  and 
nave  determined  to  surround  it  with  ample  play-grounds.  The  building 
itself  is  exceedingly  pleasing  in  its  external  proportions,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  ornaments  of  your  village.  You  thus  associate  edu- 
cation in  tl^  mind  of  the  young  wiih  every  thing  gladsome  and  alluring ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  you  testify  to  your  children,  the  importance  which 
you  attach  to  their  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  apartments  of  your  house  are  large  and  convenient  The  desks 
are  constructed  upon  the  most  improved  models,  and  the  seats  seem  to  me 
durable  and  neat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comfortable  to  the  pupil.  Every 
thing  in  the  school-rooms  has  the  air  of  finish  and  completeness.  The 
arrangements  for  illustration,  by  the  blackboards,  are,  and  I  presume 
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that  those  by  every  other  means  will  be,  ample.  With  such  instructors 
as  you  have  appointed,  seconded  by  your  own  zealous  and  untiring  efforts, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  school  will  be  all  that  you  desire  to  make  it,  one 
of  the  first  model  schools  of  New  England. 

But  I  perceive  that  your  forethought  has  gone  farther.  You  have  de* 
termined  that  other  habits,  besides  thoee  of  the  intellect,  shall  here  receive 
their  appropriate  share  of  attention.  You  liave  provided  for  each  scholar 
an  exclusive  place  for  his  own  hat  and  outer  clothing.  You  have  fur- 
nished your  apartments  with  convenient  wash-rooms,  an  iraprovemen 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  liave  seen  in  any  other  school-house.  Thus 
you  have  made  it  necessary  for  each  scholar  to  cultivate  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness.  In  all  these  respects,  I  do  not  see  bow  your  arranee- 
menta  could  be  better  made,  or  how  any  thing  else  could  reasonably  be 
desired. 

How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  such  a  school  as  this, 
when  faithfully  and  zealously  conducted.  Here  the  slumbering  germs  of 
intellect  will  be  quickened  into  life.  Here  talent,  that  would  otherwise 
become  torpid  from  inaction,  will  be  placed  upon  the  course  of  indefinite 
improvement  Here,  the  rough  and  uncultivated,  arrested  by  the  charms 
of  Knowledge,  and  allured  by  the  accents  of  kindness,  will  lay  aside  their 
harshness,  and  assume  the  manners  of  refinement  and  good  breeding. 
From  hence  the  lessons  of  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  order  will  be  car- 
ried to  many  a  family,  and  they  will  there  awaken  a  whole  circle  to  a 
higher  and  purer  life.  In  a  word,  take  the  five  hundred  children,  whom 
this  building  will  accommodate,  and  suppose  them  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge, the  discipline  and  the  manners,  which  this  school  will  confer ;  trace 
their  course  through  life  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  observe  the  station 
which  each  of  them  must  occupy ;  and  then,  suppose  these  five  hundred 
children  imbued  with  the  knowledge  which  you  here  are  prepared  to  give, 
and  the  habits  which  you  intend  to  cultivate,  and  follow  them  through 
life,  and  observe  the  stations  which  you  have  qualified  them  to  occupy; 
and  you  have  the  measure  of  good  which,  year  after  year,  you  are  accom- 
plishing by  the  establishment  of  these  means  of  instruction.  Look  at  the 
money  that  it  costs.  You  can  calculate  it  to  a  single  cent,  both  the  prin- 
cipal investment  and  the  interest  which  it  would  yield.  But  can  you  esti- 
mate the  intellectual  service,  and  moral  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
you  and  your  children,  by  this  expenditure  ?  The  one  is  to  you  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance.  Were  it  all  lost,  you  would  hardly  think  of  it. 
You  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  smile  at  a  man,  who  should  say, 
Pawtucket  is  ruined,  for  it  has  lost  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  all  its  means 
of  education  have  cost  But  suppose  that,  what  that  sum  has  purchased 
were  lost ;  sup|K)se  that  your  schools  were  shut  up,  and  your  whole  pop- 
ulation consigned  to  ignorance ;  that  henceforth  reading,  writing,  and  all 
the  knowledge  which  they  unfold,  should  be  taught  or  learned  here  no 
more  for  ever ;  then  would  Pawtucket  in  reality  be  ruined.  Every  virtu- 
ous and  intelligent  family  would  flee  from  your  border,  and  very  soon 
your  name  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  New  England.  I  ask,  then,  in 
view  of  all  this,  is  there  any  money  which  you  invest,  that  brings  you  in 
so  rich  a  revenue,  as  that  which  you  devote  to  the  cause  of  educ-ation  ? 

But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  larger  a  portion  of 

Jrour  time  than  I  intended.  I  must,  however,  even  now,  break  off  abrupt- 
y,  and  give  place  to  others  who  are  much  more  deserving  than  myseff  to 
be  heard  on  this  occasion.  I  will  therefore  add  but  a  single  suggestion. 
Let  this  effort  which  you  have  made,  be  but  the  first  step  in  your  pn>- 
gress.  Cultivate  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  your  duties  to  the  young 
who  are  coming  after  you,  and  of  the  means  that  are  given  you  to  dis- 
cliarge  them.  A  place  as  large  as  this,  can  perfectly  well  provide  for  all 
its  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  ^pod  an  education  as  any  one  can  desire^ 
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What  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  respect,  is  so  little  known,  thai  any 
public  spirited  and  united  population,  as  wealthy  as  this,  can  easily  place 
Itself  in  the  vanguard  in  this  march  of  improvement  It  is  in  your  power 
go  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  manners  of  your  children,  that  wherever  they 
go,  they  will  take  precedence  of  those  of  their  own  age  and  condition. 
Your  example  would  excite  others  to  follow  in  your  footsteps.  Who  can 
tell  how  widely  you  might  bless  others,  while  you  were  laboring  to  bless 
yourselves  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  so  noble  a  career  of  im- 
provement? 

Remarks  op  Rev   Mr.  Osgood. 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Providence,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

You  will  agree  witn  me,  friends,  in  deeming  it  a  happy  circumstance, 
that  he.  whose  position  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  educational  interests 
of  this  Sbite,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  in  the  literature 
of  our  land,  has  favored  us  with  his  presence  upon  this  occasion,  and 
borne  so  decided  witness  to  the  importance  of  a  far  nobler  popular  educa- 
tion. After  what  we  have  heard,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  common 
interests  of  all  friends  of  sound  learning,  and  rank  the  school  and  the  uni- 
versity as  helpers  in  the  same  good  cause. 

We  have  met  to-day  to  consecrate  this  pleasant  edifice  to  the  service 
of  popular  instruction.  Solemn  prayer  has  been  offered  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  honest  counsel  has  been  addressed  to  you.  This  house  is  now 
consecrated  as  a  temple  of  learning.  Do  we  feel  duly  the  significance  of 
these  exercises  ?  Do  we  realize  the  common  responsibility  that  we  as- 
sume by  participating  in  them  ?  This  afternoon  has  been  spent  in  mock- 
ery, unless  the  parties  here  represented  entertain  and  carry  out  serious 
convictions  of  duty. 

Let  us  feel  that  in  consecrating  this  house  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
we  consecrate  it  to  the  spirit  ov  order.  Without  good  order,  education 
cannot  succeed ;  and  surely  all  will  allow  that  good  order  cannot  exist 
without  the  aid  alike  of  master  and  scholar,  parent  and  guardian.  Let 
the  teacher  have  your  hearty  co-operation  in  his  endeavors  to  regulate  his 
school.  Let  him  not  be  le(\  at  the  mercy  of  the  unreasonable,  who  will 
call  every  act  of  discipline,  tyranny ;  or  of  the  quarrelsome,  who  will  re- 
sent every  restraint  as  a  personality.  Encourage  in  yourselves  and  your 
children  the  idea  that  good  order  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  in  the  plan  of  Uie  creation,  and  the  hearts  of  man.  1  here  is  or- 
der in  Clod's  works, — in  the  heavens  above, — on  the  earth  beneath.  We 
imitate  the  divine  mind  when  we  strive  to  ao  our  work  in  accordance  with 
the  best  rules,  and  submit  passing  impulses  and  little  details  to  a  common 
standard  of  right  Let  the  child  be  taught  to  accept  this  idea,  and  to  see 
in  the  order  of  the  school  not  so  much  the  teacher's  will  as  the  law  of 
general  good.  Let  this  idea  prevail,  and  a  new  day  will  come  over  our 
schools.  Teachers  will  be  more  careful  to  place  their  passions  under  due 
control,  by  looking  beyond  present  provocations  to  permanent  principles ; 
and  parents  and  children  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  proper  discipline, 
even  when  its  penalties  fall  upon  themselves.  Consecrating  this  house 
to  education,  we  consecrate  it  then  to  the  spirit  of  good  order. 

Akin  to  order  is  the  spirit  o^  good  will. — that  love  that  heightens  every 
task,  and  cheers  every  labor.  Let  us  feel  that  this  building  is  set  apart 
as  the  abode  of  good  will.  In  the  simple  beauty  of  its  walls,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
pleasant  place,  where  the  young  shall  come  rather  in  love  than  fear.  Let 
every  thing  be  done  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  remove  all  gloom  irom  the 
work  that  here  is  to  go  forward.    Let  the  voice  of  music  be  heard  in  the 
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intervals  of  study,  and  chann  away  weariness  and  discontent  Let 
courteous  manners  prevail  between  scholars  and  teachers.  Let  the  law 
of  love  be  supreme,  and  the  good  of  each  be  regarded  as  the  good  of  aU. 
Let  every  thing  be  done  to  make  knowledge  attractive,  without  impairing 
its  solidity.  lou  have  declared  your  principles  upon  this  subject  in  the 
very  structure  of  this  edifice ;  virtually  acknowledged  the  relation  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  true,  and  applied  to  education  that  law  of  attraction  that 
pervades  all  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence.  Carry  out  these  princij[rfe« 
without  fear  and  without  extravagance.  Let  not  your  care  oe  given 
merely  to  make  your  dwelling-houses  attractive.  Let  there  be  no  more 
school-rooms  so  rude  and  uncleanly  as  hardly  to  be  At  to  shelter  well-bred 
cattle.  Let  children  learn  neatness,  taste,  and  refinement,  along  with 
their  alphabet  and  multiplication  table.  To  good  will,  under  every  one 
of  its  attractive  agencies,  this  house  should  be  devoted. 

Thus  devoted,  it  will  be  a  nursery  of  good  works.  Utility  viUl  go  hand 
in  hand  with  good  order  and  fro(^  will.  In  this  community,  practical 
industry  is  the  ruling  power ;  utility  is  the  prevailing  standard.  See  to 
it  that  this  standard  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  tliat  we  do  not  confine  our 
idea  of  usefulness  to  worldly  or  material  interests.  As  we  hear  the  sound 
of  the  spindle  and  the  anvil,  and  see  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and  the 
tmoke  of  the  furnace,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  large  measure  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  that  have  been  granted  us.  But  when  we  turn  away  from 
these  things  to  look  upon  this  house  of  learning,  let  us  not  think  as  softie 
base  souls  do,  that  we  have  lefl  utility  behind,  and  are  dealing  only  with 
what  is  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  Next  to  the  church  of  Grod,  let  ui 
feel  that  the  school-house  is  the  most  useful  building  in  the  communiW^ 
and  that  from  it  should  emanate  the  knowledge,  principles,  and  habits 
that  are  to  give  life  its  direction  and  efficiency.  Reckon  in  your  estimate 
of  the  best  wealth  of  your  city,  your  schools,  and,  without  tliem,  regard 
all  other  wealth  as  disgraceful  covetousness  or  mental  poverty. 

Let  the  idea  of  utility  preside  over  the  direction  of  this  school,  and  all 
its  studies  tend  not  to  nil  the  memory  with  loads  of  words,  but  to  strength- 
en the  mind,  and  invigorate  and  regulate  the  will  and  all  the  active 
powers. 

Standing  ds  it  does  in  so  sacred  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  this 
house  has  a  peculiar  significance.  Overlooking  this  prosperous  town,  it 
serves  to  express  a  generous  creed — to  say  as  if  it  were : — "  We,  the 
people  of  North  Providence,  think  much  of  the  imjwrtance  of  industry  and 
wealth,  but  we  think  that  some  other  things  are  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, and  however  remiss  in  duty  we  may  have  been  in  time  past,  we 
mean  to  practice  upon  a  more  generous  system,  and  this  fair  temple  of 
learning,  standing  so  far  above  the  factory  and  workshop,  is  a  substantial 
testimonial  of  our  determination." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  movement  in  this  State  in  behalf 
of  popular  4;(lucation  was  made,  not  by  professional  men,  nor  b^  mer- 
chants, nor  any  of  the  classes  that  might  be  thought,  from  their  leisure  or 
literature,  to  advocate  the  claims  cf  sound  learning,  but  by  an  association 
of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  Providence.  I  read  to-day,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  memorial  which  this  association  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  year  1798.  I  honor  those  men  for  that  document  But  one 
of  the  original  signers  now  survives.  Who  can  meet  that  old  man  with- 
out respect  7  Who  will  not  honor  John  ^pwland  even  more  for  taking 
the  lead  in  that  memorial,  than  for  having  served  under  Washington  at 
Trenton,  and  braved  death  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution?  Peace  to  his 
sturdy  heart,  and  many  good  days  yet  to  that  stout  Saxor.  frame ! 

I  must  cease  speaking  with  these  few  words  as  to  the  good  order,  ffood 
will  and  good  works,  to  which  this  house  of  learning  is  devoted.  May  a 
good  providence  watch  over  it    Imagination  cannot  but  conjecture  the 
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various  scenes  of  its  future  history — picture  to  herself  the  ctou])8  of  chil- 
dren who  shdll  come  to  enjoy  its  privileg^es,  and  who  in  due  time  shall 
leave  its  walls  for  the  pursuits  of  maturer  life.  Prophesy  is  not  our  gii\ 
except  tiie  prophesy  that  calculates  events  hy  purposes  and  principles. 
Let  this  edifice  he  used  faitlifuUy  for  true  purposes  and  for  just  principles, 
and  its  future  history  will  be  a  blessed  volume  in  the  annul  of  your  town 
It  will  tell  oi*  generations  of  noble  men  and  women,  who  have  been  educa- 
ted witiiin  Uicse  walls.  And  when  this  house  shall  have  gone  to  dust,  it 
will  have  pertbrmcd  a  noble  mission,  by  being  the  nursery  of  mental  life 
that  cannot  die. 

**  CoM  in  the  duat,  the  perished  heart  miiy  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once,  can  never  dit- ." 
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Regulations  of  Chauxcv-Hall  School,  Boston. 

The  following  Regulations  of  one  of  the  best  conducted  Private  Schoob 
for  Boys  in  New  England,  will  furnish  useful  hints  to  teachers  in  framing 
regulations  for  their  own  schools,  especially  in  reference  to  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  care  of  the  school-room,  furniture,  &c. 

REQUISITION. 

Boys  are  required  to  be  punctual  at  school. 

To  scrape  their  feet  on  ine  scraper,  and  to  wipe  them  on  every  mat  they  pi 
over  on  their  way  to  the  hall. 

To  hang  their  hars,  caps,  coats,  ^c,  on  the  hooks  appropriated  to  them 
spcctively,  by  loops  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

To  bow  gracefully  and  respectfully  on  entering  and  leaving  the  hall,  and  any 
recitation  room  when  a  teacher  is  present. 

To  take  iheir  places  on  entering  ihe  hall. 

To  make  no  unnecessary  noise  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  any  time 
of  night  or  day. 

To  keep  their  persons,  clothes,  and  shoes  clean. 

To  carry  and  bring  their  books  for  study,  in  a  satchel. 

To  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  im- 
mediately afler  dismissal. 

To  bring  notes  for  absence,  dated,  and  signed  by  persons  authorized  to  do  so, 
and  stating  the  duration  of  the  absence ;  also,  notes  for  tardiness  and  for  occa- 
sions when  pupils  are  wanted  at  home  before  the  re^lar  hour  of  dismissal. 

To  study  lessons  at  home,  except  when  inconvenient  to  the  famity — in  suclw 
eases  to  bring  a  certificate  of  the  tact  in  writing.  ^ 

To  present  a  nen  by  the  feather  end ;  a  knife,  by  its  handle ;  a  book,  the  riglil 
fide  upward  to  be  read  by  the  person  receiving  it. 

To  DOW  on  presenting  or  receiving  any  thing. 

To  stand  wnile  speaking  to  a  teacher. 

To  keep  all  books  clean,  and  the  contents  of  desks  neatly  arranged. 

To  deposite  in  desks  all  books  (except  writing  books,)  slates,  pencils,  mlerS| 
&c.,  before  dismissal. 

To  give  notice  through  the  school  Post  Office,  of  all  books,  slates,  &Ci, 
missing. 

To  pick  up  hats,  caps,  coats,  pens,  slips,  books,  Ace,  foimd  on  the  floor,  and 
put  them  in  their  appropriate  places. 

To  replace  lost  keys,  books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  school,  and  make  good  all 
damage  done  by  them. 

To  write  all  requests  on  their  slates,  and  wait  until  called. 

To  close  desks  and  fasten  them  before  quitting  school  for  the  session. 

To  raise  the  hand  as  a  request  to  speak  across  the  hall  or  any  recitatioo 
room 

To  show  two  fingers  when  a  pen  is  wanted. 

To  put  all  refuse  paper,  stumps  of  pens,  &c.,  in  the  dust  box. 

To  be  accountable  (or  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  their  own  seats. 

To  fill  all  vacant  time  with  ciphering,  as  a  general  occupation ;  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  teacher,  before  dismissal,  in  case  of  omitting  the  exercise  wholly 
on  any  day. 

To  be  particularly  vigilant,  when  no  teacher  is  in  the  hall. 

To  promote  as  far  as  possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement  of 
others. 

To  follow  every  class-mate  while  reading,  and  correct  all  errors  discoverer 
in  pronunciation,  emphasis,  or  inflection. 

To  point  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  at  each  letter  or  figure  of  the  slip  of 
copy,  while  writing,  and  the  leather  of  the  pen  towards  the  right  shoulder. 

To  keep  the  writing  book  square  in  front.  ^ 

To  rest  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  while  spelling,  and  keep  the  eye  directed 
towanis  their  own  slates. 

To  sit  erectly  against  the  back  of  the  chairs,  during  the  singing  lessons,  and 
to  direct  their  allenlion  to  the  instructor. 
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Transferrers  to  show  reports  finished  as  early  in  the  week  as  3  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  P.  M. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Boys  are  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell,  borrow  or  lend,  give,  take,  or  exchange, 
any  thing,  except  fruit  or  other  eatables,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 

To  read  any  oook  in  school  except  such  as  contain  the  reading  lesson  of  his 
class. 

To  have  in  his  possession  at  school  any  book  without  the  teacher's  knowledge. 

To  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  whatever  on  the  floor,  or  out  at  a  window 
or  door. 

To  go  out  to  play  with  his  class  when  he  has  had  a  deviation. 

To  spit  on  the  floor. 

To  climb  on  any  fence,  railing,  ladder,  &c.,  about  the  school-house. 

To  scrawl  on,  blot,  or  mark  slips. 

To  mark,  cut,  scratch,  chalk,  or  otherwise  disfigure,  injure,  or  defile,  any  por- 
tion of  the  buildin«^  or  any  thing  connected  with  it. 

To  take  out  an  mkstaiid,  meddle  with  the  contents  of  another's  desk,  or  un- 
necessarily open  or  shut  his  own. 

To  write  without  using  a  card  and  wiper. 

To  quit  school  without  having  finished  his  copy. 

To  use  a  knife,  except  on  the  conditions  prescnbed. 

To  remove  class  lists  from  their  depositories. 

To  meddle  with  ink  unnecessarily. 

To  study  home  lessons  in  school  hours. 

To  leave  the  hall  at  any  time  without  leave. 

To  pass  noisily,  or  upon  the  run,  from  one  room  to  another,  or  through  the 
^entries.      • 

^    To  visit  the  oflice,  furnace  room,  or  any  closet  or  teacher's  room,  except  in 
'class,  without  a  written  permit. 

To  play  at  paw  paw  any  where,  or  any  game  within  the  building. 

To  play  in  the  play-ground  before  school. 

To  leave  whitiiings  or  other  rubbish  in  the  play-ground,  on  the  side-walk,  or 
around  the  building. 

To  go  out  of  the  play-ground  in  school  hours. 

To  carry  out  his  pen  on  his  ear. 

To  use  any  profane  or  indelicate  language. 

To  nick-name  any  person. 

To  press  his  knees,  in  sitting,  against  a  form. 

To  leave  his  seat  for  any  purpose,  but  to  receive  class  instruction. 

To  ^o  home,  when  deficient,  without  having  answered  to  his  name. 

To  mdulge  in  eating  or  drinking  in  school. 

To  go  out  in  class,  after  having  been  out  j^ingly ;  or  going  out  singly,  to  linger 
below  to  play. 

To  waste  school  hours  by  unnecessary  talking,  laughing,  playing,  idling, 
standing  up,  turning  round,  teazing,  or  otherwise  calling  on  tne  attention  of 
another  boy. 

To  throw  stones,  snow-balls,  or  other  missiles  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school. 

To  bring  bats,  hockey  sticks,  bows  and  arrows,  or  other  dangerous  play -things 
to  school. 

To  visit  a  privy  in  company  with  any  one. 

To  strike,  kick,  push,  or  otherwise  annoy  his  associates  or  others. 

In  fine,  to  do  any  thing  that  the  law  of  love  forbids — that  law  which  requires 
us  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  think  it  right  that  they  should  do  to  us. 

These  regulations  are  not  staled  according  to  their  relative  importance,  but 
as  thej  have  been  adopted  or  called  to  mind.  They  are  intended  to  meet  gen- 
eral circumstances,  but  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  special  permis- 
sion, obtained  in  the  prescribed  mode. 

In  a  Lecture  on  Courtesy,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Boston,  in  August,  1840,  Mr.  Thayer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  introduced  the  above  regulat-ons  as  the  topics  of 
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his  discoarm.  We  extract  portions  of  this  admirable  lecture,  which  may 
be  found^ntire  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  American  Institute,  published 
m  1842,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  VoL  II,  fiir 
1840. 

Scraping  the  fctl  at  the  door^  and  wiping  them  an  the  mats.  This  should  be  insisted 
on  as  one  of  the  mosi  obvious  items  in  the  code  of  cleanliness.  It  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  the  decent  appearance  of  a  school  room,  but,  if  neglected,  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  is  carried  in  on  the  feet,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  daj, 
IS  ground  to  powder,  and  a  liberal  portion  inhaled  at  the  nostrils,  and  otherwise 
deposited  in  the  system,  to  its  serious  detriment.  Besides,  if  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting this  at  scliool  is  indulged,  it  is  practiced  elsewhere;  and  the  child,  en- 
tering whatever  place  he  may,  shop,  store,  kitchen,  or  drawing  room,  carries 
along  with  him  his  usual  complement  of  mud  and  dirt ;  and  the  unscraped  and 
unwiped  feet  are  welcome  nowheje,  among  persons  a  single  grade  above  the 
quadruped  race. 

I  may  be  told,  it  is  a  matter  little  attended  to  by  many  adult  persons  of  both 
sexes.    To  which  I  would  reply,  in  the  language  of  Polonius, 

"  'T  is  true— 't  is  pity ; 

And  pity  'I  i»— 'l  is  true." 

But  this,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  non-observance  of  the 
wholesome  rule  in  our  schools,  only  points  more  emphatically  to  the  duty  <rf 
teachers  in  relation  to  it;  for  when,  unless  during  the  school-days,  are  such 
habits  to  be  corrected,  and  belter  ones  established  1 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  ditiicuhy  of  carr}'ing  rules  like  this  into  execution, 
even  among  children  of  double  the  age  of  those  that  form  the  schools  of  some 
who  hear  me;  and  do  not  forget  how  much  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
tender  age,  and  consequently  greater  thoughtlessness,  of  most  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  usually  taught  by  lemales;  but  still,  much  may  be  done  by  proclaiminsr 
the  rule,  and  placing  at  the  school  entrance  one  of  the  elder  scholars,  to  remind 
the  others  of  it,  and  see  that  it  is  observed,  imtil  the  cleanly  haHt  be  established. 

In  the  school  above  alluded  to,  the  rule  has  grown  into  so  general  observance^ 
that  the  di.scovcry  of  mud  on  the  stairs  or  entry  leads  immediately  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  any  strans^er  has  been  in.  For,  though  few  carry  the  habit  with  them, 
all  are  so  trained  by  daily  drilling^  that  it  soon  becomes  as  difficult  to  neglect  it, 
as  it  was  at  first  to  regard  it. 

Humming  up  on  the  hookSj  cavs^  outer  garments^  <f^.,  by  hops.  It  is  not  every 
school  that  is  provided  with  hooks  or  pegs  for  children's  caps,  garments,  &c. 
All,  however,  ikmdd  be  so  provided  with  as  much  certainty  as  seats  are  fur- 
nished to  sit  upon.  It  not  only  encourages  the  parents  to  send  the  children  in 
comfortable  trim,  but  induces  the  children  to  take  better  care  of  their  things, 
especially  if  a  particular  hook  or  peg  be  assigned  to  each  indi\idual  pupil.  It 
is  one  step  in  the  system  of  order^  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  des- 
tined to  live  among  fellow-men.  If  dependent  on  the  attention  of  mothers  at 
home,  I  am  aware  that  many  children  would  often  be  destitute  of  the  loops 
spoken  of;  but  the  children  themselves  could  supply  these,  under  the  teacher's 
supervision ;  for  I  understand  the  use  of  the  needle  is  taught,  in  many  schools, 
to  the  younger  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  been  found  a  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  filling  up  time,  which,  among  the  junior  classes,  would  otherwise  b« 
devoted  to  idleness. 

The  next  in  order  is,  on  keeping  clean  the  person,  clothes,  and  shoes.  This, 
I  am  nware,  must  cost  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  enforce;  for  if  sent 
fn)m  home  in  a  clean  condition,  the  chances  are  more  than  two  to  one,  that,  on 
reaching  school,  a  new  ablution  will  be  necessary.  And  in  how  many  families 
this  business  of  ablution  is  rarely  attended  to  at  all,  with  any  fidelity ;  and  as 
to  clean  clothes  and  shoes,  if  insisted  on,  the  answer  might  be  in  some  such 
pfrasant.  and  laconic  language  as  this :  *^  He  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  can 
get  any  clothes,  without  all  this  fuss,  as  if  he  were  dressing  for  a  wedding  or  a 
coronation !"  Still,  the  rule  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  enforced,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Water  can  at  least  be  had:  and  if  a  child  seems  a  stranger  to  its  ap- 
plication, one  or  two  of  the  elder  scholars  should  be  sent  out,  as  is  the  practice 
n  some  European  schools,  to  introduce  it  to  him,  and  aid  him  in  using  it  And 
f  you  can  arouse  him  to  feel  some  pride  in  kfeping  his  dress  and  person  clean. 
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and  his  shoes  well  ]K>lished,  or  at  least,  in  keeping  them  free  ofmud^  yon  teach 
him  a  lesson  of  sell-respeci,  ihat  may  prove  his  temporal  salvation,  and  bring 
him  to  be,  when  out  of  school,  instead  of  the  squalid  vagrant,  a  conif anion  of 
pilferers  and  refugees  from  justice,  the  incipient  wonhy  member  of  socieijr,  and 
perhaps  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect  how  very  slight  a 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  in  the  early  stages,  sometimes  casts 
him  on  that  tide,  which  leads  to  glory  or  to  infamy ! 

Some  one  of  note  has  said,  that  "  he  considers  cleanliness  as  next  to  godli< 
ness ;"  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  one,  thoroughly  clean  in  the 
outward  man,  as  necessarily  possessing  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  spirit.  Whether 
it  may  be  adopted  as  a  rule  or  judgment  or  not,  need  not  now  be  decided.  The 
Claims  of  cleanliness  are,  without  considering  the  deduction  as  infallible,  too 
commanding  to  be  resisted,  and  should  ever  bs  maintained. 

The  fourih  relates  to  quitting  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  on  being  dis- 
missed. This  is  desirable  for  the  safely  of  the  child i en  ;  it  removes  them  to 
some  extent,  from  temptation,  and  aids  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  parents,  that  their  children  will  be  at  home  at  the  appointed  hour. 
It  is  a  practical  lesson  in  punctuality,  which,  as  the  youn^  come  mlo  life,  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  them.  It  may  be  ranked  with  behavior,  and  con- 
sidered as  amonj?  those  things  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  child. 
It  is  especially  due  to  the  families  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Do 
what  you  may  to  prevent  annoyance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  large  school 
to  be  an  agrepable  neighbor  to  families  within  its  hearing.  They  are  subject 
to  its  petty  disturbances,  in  all  states  of  health  and  sickness,  in  trouble  an(l  in 
joy;  and  are  surely  entitled  to  the  relief  afforded  by  dismissal  and  sending  the 
children  to  their  homes.  Shonting,*screaming.  and  yelling,  should  be  prohibited, 
and  the  children  directed  to  go  away  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Surelv, 
every  principle  of  courtesy,  of  kindness,  and  good  neighlx)Vhood,  demands  u. 
and  should  not  demand  in  vain.  Who  has  nol  waited  with  the  operations  of 
some  of  the  senses  suspended,  for  the  periodical  abatement  of  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and/.//,  in  due  time,  all  the  joy  of  the  anticipated  relief  7 

"  Every  boy  to  be  accountable  for  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  his  seat  ;** 
that  is.  he  is  not  to  allow  any  thing,  wheiher  valuable  or  not,  to  lie  on  the  floor, 
and,  consequently,  every  thing  contemplated  in  the  preceding  rule,  as  far  as  any 
individual's  vicinity  is  concerned,  is  taken  care  ol,  and  all  worthless  articles 
likewise  removed.  This  making  committee-men  of  all  the  pupils  must  have  a 
vcrv  good  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  school  room,  and  promote  that  neatness 
and  order,  which  are  above  recommended. 

The  next  rule  requires  the  pupils  to  be  particularly  quiet  and  diligent,  when 
the  teacher  is  called  out  of  the  room.  Tnis  I  regard  as  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  for  it  involves  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  ^lardians  of  the  young  to  implant,  to  develo'p,  and  to  cherish.  Children 
often  infringe  school  regulations,  and  much  is  to  be  overlooked  in  them,  espe- 
cially when  at  a  very  lender  age.  Their  little  minds  are  scarcely  able  to  en- 
tertain, for  a  long  lime  together,  the  influence  of  many  niles,  except  under  the 
excitement  of  great  hope  or  fear;  and  when  the  teacher  is  jrrcscnt.  they  often 
unconsciously  offend,  and  should  be  judged  with  clomency ;  but  when  left  as 
their  own  keepers,  they  should  be  early  made  to  understand  how  discourteous, 
how  dishonorable,  how  base,  it  is  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  school.  Each 
should  vie  with  each  in  good  example,  and  thus  convince  the  instructor,  that 
confidence  reposed  in  ihem  can  never  be  abused. 

The  last  item,  under  the  head  of  i^equisilions,  is  this :  "  To  promote,  a:^  far  as 
possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement,  of  others."  If  to  the  few 
exclusively  moral  and  religious  obligations,  those  of  covrUsy  be  added,  this  re- 
quisition cannot  fail  of  being  obser\'ed.  I  say,  exclusively  or  stricihj  moral,  be- 
cause the  notion  of  courtesy  hardly  enters  the  mind,  when  we  speak  of  vwral 
conduct;  and  yet,  in  nearly  all  the  minor  points,  and  in  most  which  affect  the 
happiness  of  others,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  witii  them,  apart  from  the  trans- 
actions of  busines.s,  it  is  courtesy  thai  influences  us  most.  It  may  be  denomina- 
ted the  haicroleiux  of  h'knr.wr.  Aware  I  am  that  a  hypocrite  may  be  courteous ; 
and  hypocrisy  in  a  child  is  inexpressibly  loathsome'.  But  hypocrisy  is  not  a 
wtccssary  attendant  on  courtesy.  One  niay  be  as  courteous  as  Lafayette,  and 
yet  as  pure  and  upright  as  Washington.    If,  then,  school-boys  are  kind-heartei 
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and  friendly  to  their  mates,  and  evince  it  towards  them  in  theii  manners,  thej 
will,  by  their  example  as  well  as  by  their  words,  fulfill  the  injunction  of  the  role. 

The  *'  ProkUnlioiis"  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  requisUiom^  and  seem  to  be* 
much  the  same  in  substance,  although  thrown  into  a  negative  form  of  speeck. 
The  first  is  in  these  words:  "  No  boy  to  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever, on  the  floor,  or  out  at  a  window  or  door."  This  refers  to  a  voluntary  act 
of  the  pupil, — th  J  rule  requiring  boys  to  pick  up  whatever  is  found  on  the  floor 
to  those  acciclenial  scaiterings,  for  which  one  would  not  be  culpable.  The  pro- 
hibition is  funnied  on  that  necessity  for  order  and  neatness,  which  must  ever  be 
maintained  in  a  well-conducted  institution,  to  whatever  object,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, it  may'be  devoted.  And  this  is  urged  thus  repeatedly,  because  of  the  in- 
eflable  imp  »i  tancc  oi' first  s'cps.  Begjn  right,  should  be  the  malto  and  rallying 
word  of  every  nursery  and  every  school. 

SpiUljii!  fill  tie  floor.  This  topic  1  would  willingly  avoid,  but  fidelity  to  my 
charge  forbids  it.  The  practice^  disgij^ting  as  it  is,  is  too  prevalent  in  many  ot 
the  families  that  furnish  pupils  for  your  schools,  to  be  overlooked,  or  wiulced 
out  of  si^hi;  and  if  the  cnildren  could  carry  home  new  notions  in  regard  to  it, 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  furnished  a  good  lesson  to  their  parents. 

The  habits  of  large  portions  of  society  demand  a  reform.  It  is  futile  to  ex- 
pect any  general  amendment  in  those  who  have  grown  old  in  given  practices; 
but  with  the  children,  those  whose  habits  are,  to  a  great  extent,  yet  unformed, 
much  may  be  dune.  And  although  the  counteracting  influences  of  home  mili- 
tate against  your  wholesome  requisitions,  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  New  fcln^land  respect  for  teachers  still  remains,  to  give  authority  and 
weii^ht  to  your  well-founded  and  reasonable  rules.  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
familios,  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  fact  that  the  'school-ma'am'  said  so,  ij 
sulii.-if^nt  to  make  the  rule  promulgated  binding  on  the  parents;  liie  mother,  es- 
pecially, will  exert  her  auinority  and  influence  on  the  teacher's  side  ;  and  it  the 
teacher  possesses  the  qualities  of  judgment,  discretion,  a  proper  consideration 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  her  children  belong,  to  guide  her 
in  the  ad  >piio'i  of  her  regulations,  she  will  be  able  to  exert  a  power  for  good, 
with  n  the  sphere  of  her  daily  duties,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  and  acknow- 
leiiu'e.i,  loiig  afiershe  shall  have  rendered  her  final  account. 

.l/////.i //:,',  cutUns:,  s  rnichins^  chalkinir,  on  Ih^  scJtoot-ktfHsr,  fencr^  voJu%  <f^.,  are 
forbiii.leu,  as  connoctcil  with  much  that  is  low,  corrupting,  and  injuriou»^  to  the 
property  and  rights  of  others.  Thev  are  the  beginnings  in  that  course  of  de- 
nasin:,'  follies  and  vices,  for  which  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  profane,  are  nasi 
R-inarkal)Ie ;  the  first  steps  in  that  course  of  degradation  and  impuriiy,  by  whi«!h 
the  community  is  (iisj^r.iced,  and  the  streams  of  social  intei course  polluted. 
Y:)'i  jiT:uk  the  track  of  its  subjects  as  you  would  the  trail  of  a  savage  maraud- 
ini,'  parly,  by  its  foul  deeds  and  revolting  exploits;  as  you  would  the  path  of  the 
b)  I  cons:ricior,  in  its  fllhijslinie^  which  tells  that  man's  deadly  enemy  is  abroad. 
AvA  //v  are  called  on,  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ourselves,  to  ourofi^ 
.sp:ini^,  and  to  our  race,  to  ami  against  this  tremendous  evil,  this  s])iritual  bohon 
Uj)as,  which  threatens  so  wide-spread  a  moral  death. 

We  cannot  esca|)e  the  evidences  of  this,  which  assail  ns  on  every  hand,  some> 
limes  on  the  vry  walls  of  our  school-houses  and  churches ;  but  especially  in 
places  lemoved  from  public  view,  where  the  most  schocking  obscenity  of  lan- 
^'uage  isdisjilayed,  to  poison  the  youthful  mind,  illustrated  by  emblems,  which, 
in  the  words  ot  one  who  deeply  mourns  with  us  over  the  existence  of  this  mon- 
strous evil,  this  desolating  curse,  "wouLt  make  a  heathen  blushr  These  fright- 
ful assaults  on  decency  demand  reform.  The  deep,  low  murmur  of  insulted 
liiimaniiy  will.  I  doubt  not,  unless  this  evil  be  checked,  ascend  to  the  tribunal 
of  Eternal  Puiit)',  and  invoke  the  malediction  of  our  Judge,  which  may  yet  be 
displayed  in  the  blasting  of  our  fair  land,  like  another  Sodom  I  To  avert  so 
deplorable  a  catastrophe,  let  the  thousands  of  the  good  and  virtuous  in  youi 
midst,  formed  into  one  indomitable  phalanx,  take  the  noble  stand  which  belongs 
to  them,  and  never  abandon  it,  till  the  enemy  be  forever  vanquished ;  forevei 
banished  from  the  now  polluted,  but  ever  to  be  cherished,  land  of  the  Pilgrims! 

l]y  these  praciicus,  the  mind  acquires  such  a  hankering  after,  and  moVbId 
relish  for  mischiel',  that  no  tree,  or  shrubbery,  or  flowers,  or  public  embellish- 
ments, or  exhibitions  of  art  or  taste,  however  beautiful  or  expensive,  are  sacred 
from  the  maniDg  or  desiructive  touch.  A  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  needs  !• 
De  cultivated  among  us;  and  mav  easily  be  done  wiih  the  young,  if  a  propei 
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and  sincere  value  be  placed  upon  it  by  ourselves,  and  the  children  see  that  our 
admiration  is  a  reality.  It  exists  much  more  generally  in  continental  Europe, 
than  in  our  own  country.    There,  the  decorations  of  public  walks,  parks,  and 

Srdens ;  the  galleries  of  the  arts,  and  the  magnificent  structures  which  adorn 
sir  cities,  are  looked  at,  enjoyed,  admired,  by  all  classes;  and  rarely,  indeed, 
is  the  Vandal  hand  of  mischief  or  destruction  found  to  desecrate  these  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  refinement.  But  how  is  it  with  us  t  No  sooner  has  the 
artist  given  the  last  touch  to  the  fluted  column,  than  some  barbarian  urchin 
chips  off  a  wedge  of  it,  in  wanton  spon.  How  oAen  is  our  indi^rnation  excited 
by  the  painter's  boy,  who,  as  he  passes  the  newly-erected  dwelling  or  recentlv- 
paintea  wall,  daubs  it  with  his  black  paint-brush,  for  yards  in  length,  as  he 
saunters  heedlesslv  along.  And  what  more  common,  in  almost  all  public  build- 
ings, in  cupolas,  observatories.  Ace,  especially,  for  persons,  apprehensive  of  be- 
ing forgotten  by  posterity,  than  to  cut  out  their  names  or  their  initials,  as  if  this 
were  their  only  road  to  immortality !         ^ 

The  use  of  knives  is  the  thing  next  prohmited.  In  mere  primary  schools,  this 
rule,  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  would  find,  perhaps,  little  to 'do.  Some,  how- 
ever, there  are,  I  doubt  not,  even  in  such  schools,  who  suffer  from  the  too  free 
use  of  knives,  as  their  forms,  desks,  or  benches,  could  testify.  Nothing  is  more 
fascinating  to  a  boy  than  a  knife.  And  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  possess- 
ing a  knire,  if  one  may  not  use  it?  Hence  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  instru- 
ment He  early  learns  in  imitation  of  his  eUers  if  not  his  betters,  that  wood  was 
made  to  be  cut.  and  that  the  mission  of  a  knife  is.  to  do  the  work. 

This  topic  can  hardly  be  thought  out  of  place,  by  those  who  will  look  into 
the  recitation-rooms  of*^ almost  any  of  our  colleges,  where  many  a  dunce,  un- 
worthy of  any  dcsrce^  soon,  by  his  dexterity  in  tfiis  department,  lays  claim  to 
that  of  master  of  the  art, — ofhackiii^;  "and  has  his  claim  allowed." 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  vhUtling  propensities  of  our  people;  but,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  add  a  remark  or  two,  with  a  view  to  placing  this  nation- 
al peculiarity  in  a  stronger  light.    So  proverbial  have  we  become,  among  for- 
eigners, in  t^iis  respect,  that,  if  a  Yankee  is  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  you 
find  him  with  a  jackknife  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  huge  bit  of  pine  tim- 
ber, becoming  every  moment  smaller,  by  his  diligent  handiwork.    If  he  is  talk- 
ing, arguing,  or,  more  appropriately,  if  he  is  driving  a  bargain,  you  find  him 
plying  this,  his  wonted  trade,  with  all  the  energy  and  dexterity  of  a  beaver; 
and,  as  it  was  once  said  of  an  English  advocate,  that  he  could  never  plead, 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hands,  so  the  Yankee  would  lose  half  his 
thrifl,  unless  the  knife  and  wood  were  concomitants  of  his  chaffering.    But  the 
habit  is  of  evil  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  checked.    He  indulges  in  it  without 
discrimination,  upon  whatever  is  cut-able ;  and,  worse  than  the  white  ant,  which 
saws  down  and  carries  away  whole  human  habitations,  when  they  have  become 
deserted,  the  whittling  Yankee  would  hack  your  dwelling  in  present  occupation, 
•nnlil  he  rendered  you  houseless.    Let  the  mischief  be  checked  betimes ;  do  it 
;at  school;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  uselessness,  the  folly,  and  theannoy- 
4n^  nature,  of  the  habit.     It  is  not  merely  at  home,  among  our  own  people,  that 
iit  IS  practiced  bv  us ;  but  we  carry  it  with  iis  wherever  we  go,  and,  even  among 
airangers,  establish  our  New  England  identity  by  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  rules  at  which  wc  have  glanced,  should  be  carried 
4nto  every  family.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  the  summary  at  which  we  have 
-arrived  ;  we  should  also  insist  on  minor  particulars,  by  words  and  actions,  not 
at  school  only,  but  at  howr,  where  great  familiarity  produces  influences  unfa- 
vorable to  the  exercise  of  courtesy, — such  as  the  closmgof  all  doors,  especially 
in  cold  weather;  the  doing  of  it  gently,  without  slamming ;  moving  quietly  ovet 
the  floor;  abstaining  from  shouting,  whistling,  boisterous  plays,  wearing  the 
hat  in  the  house,  dec.  Just  in  proportion  as  such  habits  can  be  secured  by  your 
labors,  will  you  brinsr  down  upon  your  heads  the  blessing  of  mothers,  worn  by 
care,  by  sickness,  and  the  rudeness  of  their  ofl^spring.  Powerless  themselves, 
to  produce  a  reformation,  theii  gratitude  to  you  will  be  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  take  leave  of  their  parents  and  friends,  ongoing 
to  scnool,  and  to  offer  the  friendly  salute  and  kind  inquiry,  on  returning  home. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  the  silken  cords  of  family  afl^ection,  than 
these  little  acts  of  courtesy;  and  their  influence  on  the  observer  is  highlv  fa- 
vorable to  benevolent  feeling.  If  these  points  are  attended  to  in  our  families, 
they  will  not  fail  of  being  carried  into  company,  where  they  are  always  a  coin 
pf  sterling  value. 
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Rules  for  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  School-Housbs.    • 

The  folio wini^  provisions  are  included  among  llie  Regulations  for  ths 
Government  of  Teachers  and  Pupjls  of  Public  Schools,  adopted  by  School 
Committees  in  most  oC  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island : 

Par  T>ar/wrs: 
There  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  every 
half  day ;  but  the  primary  schools  may  have  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  ever}'  hour: 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  sec  that  fires  are  made,  in  cold  weather,  in 
their  respective  school-rooms,  at  a  seasonable  hour  to  render  them  warm  and 
comfortable  by  school  time;  to  lake  care  that  their  rooms  are  properly  swept 
and  dusted;  and  that  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and  order  is  observed,  both  in 
and  around  the  school-house. 

As  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort, 
teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  giving  attention  to  these  things.  If  the  room 
has  no  ventilator,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  before  and  after 
school,  to  permit  a  free  and  healthful  circulation  of  air;  and  the  temperature 
should  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  suspended,  five  or  six  feet  from  ine  floor, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate  as  near  as  possible  the  average  temperature, 
and  should  be  kept  about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  teachers  .shall  take  care  ihil  the  school-houses,  tables,  desks,  and  appa- 
ratus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be  not 
cut,  scratched,  marked,  or  injured  ana  defaced  in  any  manner  whatever.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  prompt  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the 
trustees,  of  any  repairs  that  may  be  needed. 

Fhr  Pupils : 
Every  pupil  who  shall,  acrjderU/iUy  or  othrnria^,  injure  any  school  prt'jperty, 
whether  lences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part  thereof;  or 
break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  desin.\v  any  insiiumonti  apparatus  or  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  school,  shall  l^  liable  to  pay  all  damagt»s. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  any  where,  on  or  around  the  schiH^f  premises,  ujjc  or 
write  any  profane  or  unchaste  lan^nuns:^,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or 
representations,  or  cut,  maik.  or  otherwise  intt^ionitilu  doface  any  school  ftii^ 
niiure  or  buildings,  or  any  pro|^rtr  what$i>ever  belonging  to  the  school  estate^ 
shall  be  punished  in  pn>|x^rtion  lo  the  nature  and  ejcieni  o(  the  offence,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  ly»  |vrmitteil  to  enter  any  |\nrt  of  the  yard  or 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  other,  without  the  teacher's  jy^rmis^ion. 

Smoking  and  chewing  lobaoc*^  in  the  schivl- house  or  ujhmi  the  school  prem- 
ises, are  strictly  nrohibiie\l. 

The  scholars  shall  pass  ihn>ugh  the  streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  school 
in  an  orderly  and  becoming  maimer;  shall  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  frtun  iheir 
feet  on  entering  the  school-rot^m :  and  take  their  seats  in  a  quiet  and  resj^ctful 
manner,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  fiisi  Ivll  rings;  and  shall  take  proper 
care  that  their  books,  desks,  and  the  fliH^r  aivnuul  theui,  are  kept  cUan  and  in 
good  order. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  scholars  who  enjor  the  advaniasies  of  public  schiK>1s, 
will  give  proper  attention  to  the  cUnnHm'ss  of  their  j^rsous,  and  the  neatness 
and  decency  of  their  clothes — not  only  fbr  the  moral  etfeci  of  the  habit  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  but  that  the  pupils  may  Imp  at  all  times  prej^areil,  Knh  in  con- 
duct and  external  appearance — to  receive  their  friends  and  visitors  in  a  respect- 
able manner;  and  to  render  the  school-room  pleascmt,  comfortable  and  happj 
for  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  the  "  Resridatiotis  of  the  l*ttUic  Schools  in  t\e  city  of  Froridenct^ 
it  is  made  the  duty  "  of  the  principal  ttN\cher  inev\ch  sohiK>l-hou8e,  for  the 
compensation  allowed  by  the  Ci>inmiileo,  to  employ  some  suitable  person 
to  make  the  fires  in  the  miino  when  luve^wary,  and  to  see  that  this  import* 
^nt  work  is  properly  and  economically  done  ;**  aUo  '^  for  the  compensatioQ 
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allowed,  to  employ  some  suitable  person  to  sweep  the  room  and  its  entries 
daily,  and  dust  the  blinds,  seats,  desks,  and  other  furniture  in  the  same, 
and  to  clean  the  same  once  a  quarter,  and  to  see  that  this  work  is  neatly 
and  properly  done." 

The  teachers  must  also  "  take  care  that  the  school-houses,  the  appara- 
tus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be 
not  dclhced,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  scholars,  and  to  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  Supcrintendant  of  any  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be 
needed." 

Practical  Suoqestions  respecting  Ventilatio.v,  Fires,  Sweep- 
ing AND  Dusting. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  Manual  oftiie  System  of 

Discipline  and  Instruct  ion  for  the  Schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  of 

New  York: 

ventilation. 

Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  the  means  provided  for  temperature  and 
ventilation.  During  the  season  of  fires,  the  thermometer  should  be  watched, — 
and  the  ventilating  flues,  windows,  doors,  and  stoves,  should  be  constantly  at- 
tended to, — and  every  precaution  taken,  to  give  as  pure  an  atmosphere  to  the 
school-room,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This  is  rot  onlv  necessary,  for  a 
proper  and  free  exercise  of  the  physical  powers, — but  it  will  he  found  greatly  to 
mfluence  every  mental  exercise;  for,  both  will  partake  of  either  languor,  or 
vigor,  according  as  ventilation  is  neglected,  or  duly  attended  to.  In  warm 
weather,  the  upper  sashes  should  be  down  during  school  hours,  and  allowed  to 
remain  open  about  four  inches  during  the  night, — except,  that  on  occasion  of  a 
storm,  the  windows  against  which  it  beats,  may  be  closed.  In  winter,  except- 
ing when  the  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
to  have  two  or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  down  about  an  inch  during  ilie  night; 
but  these  as  well  as  the  doors  should  be  closed  before  kindling  the  fires.  Two 
or  more  of  the  upper  saehes  should  be  drawn  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
hour  after  opening  school, — and  again,  for  a  short  time  at  each  successive  half 
hour, — and  whenever  the  thermometer  rises  to  70  degrees.  At  all  seasons,  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  for  a  few  minutes  during  each  . 
recess,  while  the  scholars  are  in  the  yard.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
nMpiire  all  the  scholars  to  go  out,  except  such  as  may  rea.sonably  be  excused  on 
account  of  infirmity  or  sickness;  and  even  these  should  be  required  to  change 
their  places,  and  to  exercise  themselves  by  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  school-room. 
At  all  seasons,  at  the  clo.se  of  school,  all  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
opened  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  a  pure  atmosphere  may  be  admitted 
and  retained  during  the  noon-time  recess,  or  at  night.  A  thermomeirical  diary 
mast  be  kept  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  noted 
at  the  openmg,  middle,  and  close,  of  each  daily  session.  Further  directions  on 
this  point  are  given  in  the  instructions  for  making  fires.  The  window-blinds 
and  curtains  are  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  sunshine,  or  observa- 
tion from  without.  They  should,  therefore,  be  so  managed,  as  only  to  exclude 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  kept  open  or  shut  accordingly.  When  required 
as  a  screen  i'rom  observation,  they  should  extend  no  farther  than  neccssaiy  for 
that  purpose.  Attention  to  these  rules  will  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  within, 
so  congenial  to  the  young.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  be  impres^ed  on  ail- 
that  air,  and  light,  are  grand  essentials  in  a  school-room:  let  the  first  be  freely 
admitted,  and  the  second  never  causelessly  excluded. 

*       FIRES. 

The  ashes  should  be  taken^from  the  sroves  in  the  morning  onlv,  leaving  a 
layer  of  one  inch  in  depth:  th*en  to  proceed  to  I  uild  wiih  the  maieiials  after  the 
following  manner:  Place  one  lar:re  siick  on  c-ch  si  !e:  in  the  space  between 
them,  place  the  kindling  wood;  and  al-  'vc  it.  lin'  sm.'tll  wood,  somewhat  cross- 
wise; then,  set  fire  to  the  kindling,  snd  clos<'  ihe  stovo  door.     .*Sce  that  the 
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bfiwfer  :'.t '^^<£^. — rr.d.  l-emrn-nz  ?i  l:*  xr  r. ->» .  r..  vm.^  Nv,r-:  ^,  \  \x<^#^. 
ihcTTi.  •."'  !!  i-  C2rr:*'i  1*  rc-ari  lo  i\  f  »-r>'^-::-  svr  ^m'  .'-?    -.x-o  k-  v   v>w. 

$hoi;I:  'f^-!  f<;n2r?  cl  lie  fl>.'r.  an*,  trr."  the  rvX^os-  n«».  .;  »:  v  v  ^»x  nKx**U: 
be  rfn-TTj  !-.'a-ar-'^  iLe  «ueer>er.  "«i  h.^a:  Si-iirc  :.  j»r!:«-?*.-.v  ,v  i.  v  .  ■  -x  v  Vv»V 
raivs  ur.re-re^farT  C3V.  «:iii  wear*  ihe  b'wv-.-:  -.--rrKit-N  .K  /r-.  v  Ka»>. 
takes  up,  5-honld  i>e  carried  into  ihe  w.:  ■  ^  o  .^.*  s  v.  -.  K-  ."rv  ...^  »v  ^  v 
done  in  The  s^mc  reg-ular  macner.  a-lv^xiiri:  a  '5^r.•:A^>e  ^r;JfM  ,•  .«  .-  v,sm».  ^j 
If  at  noon,  dunlins:  shi-ald  l«  done  sS^^nlvVK^Tv  vc«Kvv  ^V'',  .  «  •  .0* .  «»»»v, 
ihe  next  momin?.  In  oai-door  sweerin?,  ;Se  NATn**  ^'xi)t  ^^  .v  V  '^  »,  *  .-^  •  i>»^ 
sweeper^  ?oin?  in  rar.k«.  ard  sueeinfe  f.v^.r.  ;Sr  »  .t;,:^,*  \.  40  k  >^.  »»\w^ 
be  do;.e  t'V  a  similar  meiho^.  When  on r.^  ."..-.;.),,  :.\  ^  .>  .>v>,  .v^  Kv^s*^. 
plan«.  the  rlcan*'r«  will  >\?  !he  Wv^rk,  1:.^:  .v^'v  ?^^.>tv  ,  :\\  0  ^  *-■  *>  -  1  ns^v 
sati«:frjction  an  i  ease  to  !h?!ns':lre<— nn.lVr  c  ,-,  ;..  ^  ,v.  ,<  .•>,  v  .,  ,nvx»vx»i.n  », 
will  l-e,  V)  far,  an  a:h-2nia;re  to  unicrsi.->nvi  hoxi  jo  .  »>  ■:  ^ .   . 

Alihongh  not  strictly  within  the  ilt'^i^'i  of  i>,is  ^wn^.  J...i  s*  .  ^\^^^  ,n\#» 

nccted  with  habits  ofncalne^  and  onler  \\y  .'"»>\  .-t  j  ,^  n  j's^  \*    .,»,.,i  ^s,^ 

ted  al»ovc.  the  following  directions  for  ilehxrr.nc  h»^Uu\^  h»vi  vioj^niixjj 
a  book. 

The  Manual  is  soon  to  be  enlarjri\l  nna  well  .^ws^rxw  a  w  »,v  ,>  ^^^...^ 

teacher's  libnir>'.  allhou£rh  it  has  s|VHMal  n-Vr,->»Y  t,N  l^o  ,»  v* .  >     usx.^  r^fvA 

system  of  instniction  adopted  in  the  soh.x%Uort:io  ^o^^,•  S,  ^,v,v  S:,n.hx<.v 

•  From  a  return  recfntly  ms^Jf  out  rerjvs^t.n^  t>r  ^v**^"'  t^  v^.i  ,•.-.  ..    f /  ...  ,V  ^1? 

ferrMt  sclKKjIsofthe  Public  School  a^^r-v,  ,t  »vI>-m-  .!..:  rhr  .x,   ^.,  ,...^  ,.  ^n  •  .■  s.-  1.  »sm»«» 

Ukc  No.  17.  (plans and  iI«cription  of  whohnu.hr  ,.,^.,,M.,N  i.V\M.i,>  .».  r  -.  > ».v«t>^»«« 

c*rtar-.  sawmg.carnnn^  in  ami  p.l.ne,  i««1ih\     Vh,  ^,^nAH  ,nx.:  ..  ••aj   ^,,.1  .1..  ....•„.^  »»>^ 

Id  a  Pr.mary  house,  (like  that  descr.b^i  on  y^r  \AXs  !„.  ,„,  ^.»,.  ^o.  ..^  ,h,  -»> , ^'  ►'i^  . 

the  hijhe^t  b.inx  «40,  and  the  lowr«  f.W  'n^c  ,1  .v,  ,r,.  e  .«  ,)«.  .s.^  f  ,„.,«;>  c  N  „,„  h.u.^ 
to  the  dtfftrcnce  in  the  care  and  oTer«i<tht  olihe  Me  b>  ihr  t,^,)>,.x 

W.th  a  viFw  of  correciins  the  evil,  the  commute  h«>  .^  ,  h%,v.x  ,>.  •»,•>  >m»^  m-.  K.w  y^ 
pared  a  table  which  exhibitii  at  one  T.evr  ihe  »j»uni.(>  ot  >.,^s|  ,...»..*h,M  »,x ,««,»,  ^  lh>,M.  iw  M 
to  enable  every  teacher  to  compare  h.m*  U  >x  ..h  rx,M  ,Mh,,  ,«  ,),...  ^m 

Tlie  cost  of  heating  a  Primarj  buHdin«  ot  i),e  mi>u  .,..  hx  s>  .,vt  ..,  •  Ah  ,..,«^.  t.  «  MiM  M 
Wnrd  bchool  buildinj,  of  the  «ame  «i«^  ^  No  K,  hx  ,nx,.1  u^  *  iNu .,«, .    i>  iv^X 


SCHOOL  ARCUITECTUKB. 
Book  MimiAi,. 


The  pupil  should  stand  ereci, — his  heels  near  together.^ioes  tiini- 
fil  oul, — and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  face  of  the  person  speaking  to 

FiGURB  ONE  represents  the  Book  Monitor  with  a  pile  of  books 
across  his  left  arm,  with  the  backs  from  him,  and  with  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  right  hand. 

Figure  two  represents  the  Book  Monitor,  with  the  right  hand 
hands  the  book  to  the  Pupil,  who  receives  il  in  his  right  halld,  with 
In  back  of  the  book  to  the  left ;  and  then  passes  it  into  the  left  hand, 
where  it  is  held  with  the  back  upwards,  and  with  ibe  thumb  ex 
tended  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  edge  of  the  book 
(ns  in  figure  2,)  until  a  further  order  is  given. 


BOOK  MANUAL.  %Q\ 

Figure  three — When  the  page  is  given  out,  the  book  is  turned 
by  the  thumb  on  the  side  ;  and,  while  held  with  both  hands,  is  turned 
with  the  back  downwards,  with  the  thumbs  meeting  across  the  leaves, 
at  a  point  judged  to  be  nearest  the  place  to  be  found.  On  opening 
the  book,  the  left  hand  slides  down  to  the  bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
middle,  where  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  made  to  press  on  the 
two  opposite  pages.  If  the  Pupil  should  have  thus  lit  upon  the  page 
sought  for,  he  lets  fall  the  right  hand  by  the  side,  and  his  position  is 
that  of  Fig.  3. 

Figure  four — But,  if  he  has  opened  short  of  the  page  required, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed  near  the  upper  corner  of 
the  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4 ;  while  the  forefinger  lifts  the  leaves  to 
bring  into  view  the  number  of  the  page.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  not 
raised  enough,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  hold  those  already  raised, 
while  the  second  finger  lifts  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  within  the 
grasp  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  page  required  is  found,  all 
the  fingers  are  to  be  passed  under  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  turned  at 
once.  Should  the  Pupil,  on  the  contrary,  have  opened  too  far,  and 
be  obliged  to  turn  back,  he  places  the  right  thumb,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  leaves  are  lifted  as  before  described. 

Figure  five — Should  the  book  be  old,  or  so  large  as  to  be  weari- 
some to  hold,  the  right  hand  may  sustain  the  left,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5. 

Figure  six  and  seven — While  reading,  as  the  eye  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  right-hand  page,  the  right  hand  is  brought  to  the  position  seen 
in  Fig.  4 ;  and,  with  the  forefinger  under  the  leaf,  the  hand  is  slid 
down  to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  there  during  the  reading  of 
this  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6.  This  also  is  the  position  in  which  the 
book  is  to  be  held  when  about  to  be  closed  ;  in  doing  which,  the  left 
hand,  being  carried  up  to  the  side,  supports  the  book  firmly  and  un- 
moved, while  the  right  hand  turns  the  part  it  supports  over  on  the  lefl 
thumb,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  thumb  will  then  be  drawn  out  from 
between  the  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  cover ;  when  the  right  hand 
will  fall  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

Figure  eight — But,  if  the  reading  has  ended,  the  right  hand  re- 
tains the  book,  and  the  left  hand  falls  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8. 
The  book  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  be  handed  to  the  Book  Monitor ; 
who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  places  it  on  his  left  arm,  with 
the  back  towards  his  body.  The  books  are  now  in  the  most  suitable 
situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelves  or  drawers,  where,  without 
being  crowded,  they  should  be  placed  with  uniformity  and  care. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  however  trivial 
rhese  minute  directions  may  appear  to  some  minds,  it  will  be  found 
on  experience,  that  books  thus  treated,  may  be  made  to  last  double 
the  time  that  they  will  do,  under  the  usual  management  in  schools. 
Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  graceful  mode  of  handling  a 
book,  the  only  benefit  received  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  this  man- 
ual is  calculated  to  beget  a  love  of  order  and  propriety,  and  disposes 
him  more  readily  to  adopt  the  habit  generally,  of  doing  things  in  a 
methodical  and  systematic  manner. 
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HoUdaya  for  Children,  03. 
Homo  Education,  353. 
Home  ■■preparation  for  School,  148. 
Home — pfaiya  and  paatimes,  06. 
Horaea,  8.  IS. 
Hooker,  R.,  on  Law,  803. 
Huffaas,  J.  li.,  nnd  Providence  SchooYa.  707. 
HajrhoB  City  High  School.  Cincinnati.  623. 
HnUwrd,  and  Normal  School  of  New  York,  345. 
Humbolt,  S35. 
Humphrey,  H.,  125. 

Experionoe  as  a  School  boy  and  teacher,  125. 

Ifooranee,  Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 

Boureeaoll  106. 

DaofeiBor,  107. 
Uluatrationa  of  School  Architecture,  817. 

CharlBaloa,  S.  C.,— Girl's  High  School,  600. 


Eagleawood  Academy,  475. 
Chioago    f 


..   -Haven  Schcral,  610. 

Cincinnati— Hufhes  Scb<x»l,  603. 

CoUcge  Hill— Ohio  Female  Collem,  503. 

Albany— SUte  Normal  School,  530. 

PfaihuMphia— Grammar  Schools,  8S8. 
*"  High  School.  830. 

^  Normal  School,  834. 

NewbDiynort— Putnam  Free  Academy,  616. 
lUaattatad  Alphabet,  81. 

•*       Liaaons  in  Form,  179. 
Imagination,  in  historical  study,  121. 
Indirect  instruction,  488. 
Industrial  auceoM,  380. 
lafknt  Education,  Young*s  Manual,  155. 

BoshiieU  and  otheia.  on.    See  Early  Education,  79. 
Infantry,  School  for.  467. 
Intelleotual  Education— ObjecU,  Method,  &c.,  801. 

Mann,  515. 
Spencer,  371. 

Wayland.  801. 

Young.  155. 
Intanat  in  Study,  1(12,  163. 
Intuitional  Perceptions,  377. 
Ivraa,  R^ioienUl  School  at,  iM. 

Jaflbraon.  T.,  10, 20. 

Jelfrraon  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia,  825. 
lUmtntiout,  8Xi. 


Johnson,  S.,  350. 

Estimate  of  his  own  Elchooling,  3^. 

Influence  of  Education,  350.         * 

Scheme  of  Study,  3(X). 

Value  of  Knowledge  to  labor,  361. 

Public  and  Private  I<Iducation,  36fiS. 

Refinements  and  Novelties,  302. 

Corporal  Puaithments,  363. 

Accuracy  in  narration.  516. 
Johnwn,  W.  R.,  and  Normal  Bchoola,  756. 
Judgment.  114. 
Justice,  580. 

Kant,£.,  11.235. 

Koy,  J.,  313,525. 

Knowledge,  Relative  valoea  of,  388. 

Self-preservation,  380. 

Industrial  Success,  3B0. 

Family  Life  and  Duties,  303. 

Citizenship,  306. 

Enjoyments  of  Nature  and  Art,  397. 

I)i<cipliiie  of  the  Faculties,  300. 
Knowledge,  Universal  Diffusion,  788. 
Keenan.  P.  J.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  145. 

Report  on  Organization  of  Schools,  145. 

Duties  of  Organizers.  148. 

Monitorial  System,  150. 

Time  Tables.  152. 

Syllabus  of  Lecturea  on  Methods,  153. 

Language,  467,663. 

Ancient,  €87. 

Modern.  607. 
Law,  Knowledge  and  Obedience  of,  801. 

Hooker,  802. 

Spencer,  372. 

Wayland,  8ttf. 
Lectures,  Educational,  801. 

Everett— on  Normal  Schools,  758. 

Mann— S)ieciol  Training  of  Teachers.  507. 

Wayland— ObjecU  and  Method  of  Education,  801 

Keenan — School  Organization,  147. 
Library,  Purpi)scs  of,  606.  788. 
Lessons,  on  Form.  Size.  fcc.  185. 
Locke,  J..  Thoughts  on  Education,  548. 
Moral  Education,  548. 

Rules  should  be  few,  54a 

Habiu,  or  repeated  practice,  540. 

Affectation^  549. 

Manners,  5j1. 

Vicious  boys,  and  Public  Schools,  553. 

Vice,  554. 

Virtue— Private  Education— Example,  556. 

Punishment*— Tasks— Disposition,  557. 

Compulsion,  558. 

Chiding,  550. 

Obstinacy,  560. 

Reasoning,  562. 

Examples— Whipping,  563. 

Tutors  and  Governoia,  565. 

Familiarity,  573. 

Reverence— Temper,  575. 

Dominion,  576. 

Cra\-ing,  577. 

Curiosity— Recreation.  579. 

Complamts—lJberalitr— Justice,  580. 

Crying,  581. 

Fool-hardiness,  583. 

Courage,  584. 

Cowardice— Timorousness,  f85. 

Crueky.  587. 

Curiosity,  580. 

Sauntering,  501. 

Compulsion,  503. 

Play-games,  505. 

Lying— Excuses,  596. 

God-Spiriu— Goblins.  597. 

TruUi—VVi«dom— Breeding,  509. 

Roughnesa— Contempt— Contradiction.  601. 
Cnptiousness— Excessive  Civility— Interrupttoo, 
Disputes— Opinion  of  a  Set  or  Claaa,  604. 
LoveH,  J.,  Severity  of,  745. 
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Luther,  Rl.ra,  85,333. 

Lycurgus,  Stuie  and  Education,  7JT. 

• 
Macaulny,  T  D..  Btateond  EdueaUoa,  710. 
Managvinent  of  HchuoU,  145. 
Man,  01  an  .\iiiinal,  372. 

Complex  Convtitution,  518. 

Nntiirnl  EnHowmenti,  344. 

Sanne  facultici  in  aU  raoef  and  tiiMi,  500. 
Mandoville.  I(l7. 
Mann,  U.,  SU7. 

Education  defined,  18. 

Education  and  th«  SUte,  734. 

Tribute  to  Edmund  Dwuht,  507. 

Special  preparation  ror  l^aehinf  ,  507. 

Laws  or  Mental  Developmmt,  514. 

Motives  for  effort,  atudr  anSl  olwdimM,  518. 

School  Attendance,  5I& 
Manners,  551. 

Mansfield.  £.  I).,  Article  by,  17. 
Mansfield.  J.,  90, 46. 
Manual  Labor,  iS9,  317,  35L 
Mapi.  746. 

Marcel,  C,  II,  373, 374. 
Massen.  P.  De.  31. 
Massachusetbi,  Schools  prior  to  1800,  737,  745. 

Normal  Schools,  057. 
Mathematics,  Cicero  oa,65l. 

Bacon,  103. 

Goltismith,  358. 

Gray.  655. 

Mansfield.  36. 

Spencer,  390. 

Warhurton,  654. 

Waylond,bl4. 

Whately,  107,  114. 
Mechanics,  3U0. 
Meinminser,  C.  S.,  631. 
Memoir  of  J.  Green,  600. 

Overberg.  B..  365. 

Partriflfe,  A.,  40. 

Plumnier.  C,  73. 

Rondall,  S.  t*.,  227. 

Tttjipan,  11.  P.,  4.'»|. 

Wayland.  F.,  771. 
Memorial  by  Capt.  Partridge,  663. 
Memory,   li:i. 
Mental  Power,  37,  50D. 
Merit,  Pron>oiion  by.  606. 
Merit-roll  at  \Ve«t  Point.  34. 
Method  of  Study,  tec.  37, 153. 

Mann,  514. 

Mansfield.  37. 

Spencer.  373. 

Wayland.  8. 

Whately.  106. 

Young,  155. 

Monitorial,  150. 

Analytical,  154. 

Synthetical,  150. 

Elliptic,  IM. 

Demottstraiire,  37. 

Socratic,  150. 
Michi;^n.  611. 

State  Univenitr.  459,  454,  OSS- 
State  Normal  tJchool,  &£. 
MidtDetDwn.  (Conn..)  Mi^iry  Academy,  6a 
Massachuaetu  Common  School  Jonmal^  745. 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  650. 

Aiittria.  409. 

Sardinia.  457. 

Switzerland.  680. 

United  States,  17,  65  471, 650. 
Military  Exercises  in  Ordinary  Schools,  4a 
Military  Habits  of  a  People.  51, 71. 
Military  Morchcs,  6ft.  70,  685. 
Military  and  Scientific  Education,  5a 
MiUtary  Teachers,  School  fur,  43a 
Mill.  J.  8.  7a0. 
Miller,  S.  b..  64a 
Maton.  63,  719. 
>U«i.  OiifiMl  PMvm,  518;  8Q9w 


Mitd.  Tnatmment  to  discover  and  apply  Law.  SOL 

Model  Srhotils,  333. 

Modem  Languages,  603,  798. 

.Monitorial  System,  15a 

MonUi«ne,  87,  156. 

Montesquieu,  718. 

Moral  Education.  79, 158,  518,  54& 

Moral  Suavion  in  Schools,  133. 

More,  Sir  T..  7ia 

Morse,  Geography.  130,  730. 

Mowiherosdi,  84.  334.  S30. 

Mother  Tongue,  Study  of,  334. 

Mothers,  Unconscious  Lesson  on  Objeeli,  370L 

Education  Suitable  for,  3U9,  497. 

Ignorance  of  Dntiea,  3I». 
MotiTCs,  518.  ^ 

Mount  Vernon.  (O.J  Female  Seminanr,  I 
Music  in  Education  of  Giria,  503. 

National  Military  Schoolt,  17.  650. 
National  Sciiools  in  Ireland,  145. 
Nature,  Love  and  Knowledge  of,  381. 
Nature,  Laws  of,  803. 

Knowledge  and  Obedience,  our  hnslniM. 
Natural  Bent  or  Di«|io«iti(Mi.  557. 
New  Pmton,  (Conn..)  ilr.  Bushnell  on,  143. 

Eminent  ami  useful  men  bom  in,  144. 
New  Jeiwy  State  Normal  Sdiod.  857, 
Newburyiiort.  Putnam  Free  Academy,  617. 
New  York,  State  Normal  School.  341, 3SL 

Historical  Develoiiment,  341,  531. 

Course  of  study,  538.  547. 

Regul-ilions,  5l5. 

PUiis  of  Buihling,  530. 
Niemeyer,  497,  503. 

Night  School*  in  Philadelphia.  819,  833. 
North  i':a<it  Grammar  School,  Philadelplifa, 
Norwich  University.  60. 
Normal  School.  Hutory,  753. 

Eurojiean.  753. 

American,  75({. 

Ailmi«»ion«,  3)r', 535. 

Course  of  Instruction,  333,  585, 547. 

Examination  and  Diploma,  310,  SSSt, 
Normal  School,  described. 

Albany.  341.  531. 

Bordeaux,  30a 

liijon,  305. 

Dresilen,  535. 

Ilofwyl,  333. 

Kussnacht.  333. 

Lausanne,  33d. 

Laceme,  335. 

Paris,  307. 

Philadelphia.  834. 

Turgovia,  340. 

VersaiUee.  303. 

Zurich.  3M. 
Normal  Schools,  Argument  for. 

Clinton,  341. 

Cousin,  383. 

Everett,  758. 

Guixot,  389. 

Mann,  005. 

Potter.  344. 
Noviate  in  Teaching.  9fl0,  885. 
Nott,  E.,  I^ecter  from.  133. 
Number,  I^msoo  in,  191. 

Obedience.  160,  510. 

Laws  of  Nature,  one  objeet  of  cdoeatifla.  OOt. 

MUitary,  39.  "'"' 

OberHn,  (O..)  CoUete  for  Femaleo,  908. 
Object  Teaching.  343. 

Pttstaloaxi.  1(8. 

Young.  17a 

Spencer.  378. 

Books  on,  378. 
Obstinacy.  560. 

Oeeupathm  of  paranta  of  CuAtbt,  OBI. 
Oeaar.  S40. 

Offlom,  MiUtwy  EdneatliNi  oC«r. 
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Ofietn.  Military,  Bwitmlaiid,  683. 
Amtris,  711. 

OflipriBf*  Treatment  of,  3Q3. 

Ohio  Fraule  Seminarin,  S67,  503. 

Ohio  FMMla  CoUege,  Collie  HiU,  903. 

Obfo  Waihyan  Female  CoiK^,  (Cbn.,)  968. 

OlBMlad,  D.,  and  Nonnal  Schools,  856. 

OpinioB  of  School-mates,  004. 

Oratonr,  Golibmith  on.  358. 

Oiiaiittatioa  of  Schools  in  Ireland,  145. 

QMOod,  8.,  Dedication  of  School-home,  847 

Otto,Dr.,»9. 

Ovaiteff,  B.,  Memoir.  365. 

Mode  of  Improving  Teaeliers,  368. 

Addiast  to  l^rmaT  Pui^  309. 

TeaeUig  in  open  air,  367. 
OxfiNd.  (O.,)  Female  College,  968. 
Qxftid,  CO.,)  Female  Institute,  968. 

Pa«.D.  P.,  14.534. 

PkiiiMTiUa,  (O..)  Female  College,  S6a 

raraoU,  FkmiUarity  and  Sympathy  with  Children,  04. 

KBOwMge  of  Family  DuUes,  3u3. 
Ptek  CbDtral  Normal  School.  S81. 
Flutiite  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  48. 

PlaDHir  National  lleience,  51. 

Defcets  and  Plan  of  National  Education,  54. 

Military  School  at  Middletown,  00. 
••  "  Norwich,  Vt,  04. 

Manorial  against  U.  8.  Military  Academy,  083. 

PidMtrian  Excursions,  394. 
PMriooa,  malignant  eflecU  of.  304, 500, 593. 
PlilnMMge,  Appointment  by,  701. 
Paoporisn  and  Ignorance,  2SS. 
Pawtucket,  Dedication  of  School-house,  843. 
Faaaaatry  in  Switzerland,  321. 
PadMlrian  Excursions,  63, 70. 065. 
Pwiiianihip,  139. 
PHmiylsania.  Schools  prior  to  1800,  74J. 

Normal  Schools  in,  &S7. 
PRcapllva  Faculties,  176,  377,  515. 
Pfefklw,  O.  R..  544. 
PMaloai,  88, 157, 103. 170,  377. 
Pmatofiien  Foundation  in  Saxooy,  581 
PMer  Parlay,  School  days  of,  134. 
PMIadalphia.  Public  Sciiools,  817. 

Hfatoneal  Development,  818. 

Omtral  HUi  School.  810. 

BelMoli  prior  to  18U0. 743. 

Vhju  Of  Grammar  School -houses.  831. 
**  Central  High  School,  830. 

*«  Normal  School.  834. 

«  Unclassified  School.  839. 

Phyiinl  EducaUon,  41, 104, 160, 396. 
PIqfaies,  3B1. 

Phytiolo|y,  nece«ary  for  Motlien.39tf. 
PlMoe'e  BnUing  Book,  743. 
PterpooLJi  944. 
PllliBi,aB7. 

Play.  NonDal  eonditioo  of  Children,  03. 
Play-ffroaad,  173. 
Play-gainea  and  Pastimes,  505. 
Plalo,8. 

Plomner,  Caroline,  Memoir,  73. 
Ptaflanwr  Fferm-School,  70. 
PhnaoMf  Professorship,  77. 
Plutaiek^Sl. 
Psotry.  9081, 388,  533, 710. 
Poili,  Inlloenees  of,  117. 
PdjtMlmie  School,  Paris.  610, 678. 

Oouditioits  and  Mode  of  Admisako,  678. 
PMtraki  of  Wayland,  F.,  1. 

Pkrtridce.  A.,  49. 

Randall,  935. 

TkpiaD.H.P.,440. 

Grata,  J.,  600. 
PMiar,  Alooxo,  14.  344,  771. 
PkMtleo,  Value  of,  13, 103. 813. 
PrioeiplM,  in  their  apnlioUions.  375. 
Privtttand  PubHe  BdwolB,  347, 302,558. 
JWrato  Tutor,  QmHilctttoat  M. 


Prohibitions  in  School,  855. 
Providence  Public  Schools,  786^  796. 
Providence  Athencum,  788 

Brown  Univeniiy.  774. 
Psalter,  a  Reading  Book,  738. 
Public  Money,  Principle  of  distribution,  780. 
Punishments,  Sixty  Years  Ago,  557. 
Putnam  Free  Academy,  617. 

Plan  of  Building,  610. 
Putnam,  (O.,)  Ladies  Seminary,  SG8. 
Puxaling  out  diflSculties,  114. 
Pythagoras.  81. 

Questioning.  Modes  of.  113,  165. 

Uoiocy.  J.,  Report  on  Girls  High  School.  947. 

History  of  Boston.  350. 

Letter  to  Editor.  740. 
QuintiUan,  81,85. 

RandaD,  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  S37. 

Address  at  opening  of  State  Normal  School,  539. 

Estimate  of  Labors,  331. 
Raumer,  339. 340,  500. 
Reading,  Value  of. 

Bacon,  103. 

Whately,  103. 

Wayland.  780. 

Corrected  by  experience,  103. 
Reading  Books  in  School,  133. 
Rearing  of  Oflspring,  393. 
Reasoning,  115,  116. 
Recitation,  Dr.  Waybind's  method,  776. 

Prof.  Croxet  with  his  black-board,  33. 
Recreation,  579. 

Reflecting  faculties,  Exercise  of,  515. 
Regulations,  366. 

Fires,  Sweeping,  Ventilation,  858.] 

Providence  Schools,  857. 

PubUc  School  Society.  N.  T.,  858. 

Rhode  Island  Schools,  857. 
RMrimental  Schools,  466. 
ReBgious  Instruction.  887.  313,  315,  400. 
Requisitions  of  Scholars,  853. 
Restrictiuns,  100. 
Reviews  of  Lessons,  778. 
Rich  parenU  and  public  schools,  SSO,  787 
Richter,  II,  336,339. 
Rhetoric,  Goldsmith  on,  351. 
Ripley,  E.,  a  good  teacher,  133. 
Rod,  133,  737,  745. 
Rote-learning,  113. 
Rotetearliing,  373. 
Rotteck.  91. 
Rousseau   13,  GO. 
Rule-teacning.  373. 
Rules  and  Principles,  373. 
Rules  of  Conduct,  548. 

Care  of  School -property.  857. 

Chauncey  HaU  School,  851. 
Requisitions,  851. 
Prohibitions.  833. 

CommenU  on.  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  853. 
Rhode  Island  Inrtitute  of  Instruction,  796. 
Rhode  Island  School  movement,  796. 
Rugby  School,  Dr.  Arnold's  labon  at,  798. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  in  SdKonT,  539. 
Salem.  (Mass.,)  Atbenvum,  78. 


Sardinia,  455. 

Military  sy* 

System  or  Alilitary,  Education,  455. 


Royal  Mi'itury  Academv,  458. 

Artillery  and  Engineer  Schools,  461. 

Staff  School,  464. 

Regimental  Schools,  466. 

Practical  School  of  ArtiDery,  47a 
Sauntering,  501. 
Saying  a  Lenon.  813. 
Saxony,  533.  585. 

liCgal  provision  rmweting  Teaohcn,  aSl 

Nornsd  Schools,  590. 
Roytl  Norial  School  at  IkuAm,  5BS. 
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9chiU«r,  S33. 

Schools  ai  they  were  Sixty  Yean  Ago.  133,737. 
Connecticut  &  N.  England,  1A,^A  1*^  13S,  737. 
Ms^aarliusett*,  "37,  740. 
Pennsylvania,  741,  7i3. 
Delaware.  732. 
V'if^inia.  748. 

Town  unJ  (jty,  IM,  740,  745,  747. 
Co'iiitry.  737. 
Winter.  1J7. 

Summer,  l.i7.  ICS.  129.  135,741. 
Hchoil  iiouton.  J-iii.  I3o.  138,  14*i,  738, 741,  743, 748. 
Tencheni.  ni-Mi,  lio,  lA?,  737, 741. 
Wazo*.  12H. 
Buirding  round.  128. 
Booki.  123.  12H.  139,  740. 
Siu  lis*.  J 27.  74H. 
Thrue '•  R*.,"  741.739. 
Spt-l  i:i:r,  !-.*»,  129,  131. 

S|iolliiiff  Hiioka.  13:2,  739,  743. 
Realms.  l'<i.  139. 

Iteaiin;;  liookt,  mi.  738, 749. 
Wrili.ijj,  12.1.  139,  747. 

IHrch  Hark.  738. 
Arithmetic,  131,  738. 
l-'ra'Ttion^.  739. 
8lute«,  7.(8. 
Ceu,'raphy*  123. 139,  730. 

.Mdjrt,  12;i,  739. 
Gram  nar.  124,  139,  739,  74i. 
Furain:;,  142. 
CatechiMn.  129.  13R. 

Sew  Kiiplaud  Primer,  738. 
IN«>i)>liup,  133.  740,742,  745. 
ilirU,  745. 
Ro.l,  13:J.  737,  743. 
Htrap.  744. 
Ferule.  129.  74« 
Troiini;ing,  745. 
Rxliibition*.  127. 

Vi'it4  of  Teaclicn  to  each  others*  acliooli,  128. 
Hrhniiilt.  10. 
t$chiK>l-book<.  Dr.  Waylnnd  on.  812. 

Caialo?im  of  Am.  authors,  A.  to  G.,  211,  401,  020. 
Science.  3<)9. 

8tirij)tiire.  iModc  <»r  fttudyinjr.  I08L 
Bcliool-homei,  [Mmv  612.  H18. 
Gruiled  Si-liouN,  (>10.  824.  820,  828. 
Ili^h  Schooli.  OKi.  (i2:i.  830. 
Norm  il  Scho  H,  531.  538,  0.11,  834. 
Fenialn  Sfminarien,  503,  OciO. 
8oir-knowled{^.  354. 
Helf-evoluiion.  the  science  and  art,  380. 
i3<ir-m»truction.  3813. 
Self  preservation,  389. 
IJk'ir-tespeot,  514. 
Seneca.  8,  81.  82, 
Simon^on,  Z<iolo<!ical  Chart,  659. 
Simpson,  J.,  13.  13c'. 
ShelJon.  K.  II..  ^23. 
Senies.  culture  of,  177. 
H4:iiroder,  90. 
Schh-imacher,  S3G. 
8lHler.  S..  and  Sunday  Schools,  843. 
Sloiilamus.  J.,  Portrait,  053. 
Smith,  A.,  aaiLState  llducation,  731. 
Smith,  I).  T.,  Portrait,  053. 
Smatterin;;,  Iir7.  35:2. 
Soci'^ty,  Science  of,  392. 
Soliilf.  how  uughl,  184. 
SoMan,  23,>. 
Soldier  and  citizen. 
SoJthey,  R..  719. 
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